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PREFACE 

The  idea  of  preparing  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  on  critical  lines  for   the 

benefit  of  all  serious  students,  both  professional  and  lay,  was  prominent  in  the 

„   ,       mind  of  the    many-sided    scholar   to    whose   beloved    memory   the 
Genesis  of  the  ,  ■     .        .,     ,       T.   .  .,        .      , 

_        ,        ,.       present    volume  is  inscribed.      It  is  more  than  twelve  years  since 

Prof.  Robertson  Smith  began  to  take  steps  towards  realising  this 
idea.  As  an  academical  teacher  he  had  from  the  first  been  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  what  is  known  as  Biblical  Encyclopaedia,  and  his  own  earliest 
contributions  to  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  carry  us  as  far  back 
as  to  the  year  1875.  If  for  a  very  brief  period  certain  untoward  events  arrested 
his  activity  in  this  direction,  the  loss  of  time  was  speedily  made  up,  for  seldom 
perhaps  has  there  been  a  greater  display  of  intellectual  energy  than  is  given  in 
the  series  of  biblical  articles  signed  '  W.  R.  S.'  which  appeared  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  between  1875  and  1888.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  Bible 
study  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  list,  which  includes  among  the  longer  articles 
Bible,  Canticles,  Chronicles,  David,  Hebrew  Language,  Hosea,  Jeru- 
salem, Joel,  Judges,  Kings,  Levites,  Malachi,  Messiah,  Micah,  Philis- 
tines, Priest,  Prophet,  Psalms,  Sacrifice,  Temple,  Tithes,  Zephaniah  : 
and  among  the  shorter,  Angel,  Ark,  Baal,  Decalogue,  Eli,  Eve,  Haggai, 
Lamentations,  Melchizedek,  Moloch,  NabaTjEans,  Nahum,  Nazarite,  Nine- 
veh, Obadiah,  Paradise,  Ruth,  Sabbath,  Sadducees,  Samuel,  Tabernacle, 
Vow. 

Nor  should  the  students  of  our  day  overlook  the  service  which  this  far- 
seeing  scholar  and  editor  rendered  to  the  nascent  conception  of  an  international 
biblical  criticism  by  inviting  the  co-operation  of  foreign  as  well  as  English  con- 
tributors. That  names  like  those  of  Noldeke,  Tiele,  Welhausen,  Harnack,  Schiirer, 
Gutschmid,  Geldner,  appeared  side  by  side  with  those  of  well-known  and  honoured 
British  scholars  in  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Encyclopedia  was  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  from  dangerous  eccentricity,  of  comprehensiveness  of  view,  of  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  of  investigation. 

Such  a  large  amount  of  material  illustrative  of  the  Bible,  marked  by  unity 
of  aim  and  consistency  of  purpose,  was  thus  brought  together  that  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica  became,  inclusively,  something  not  unlike  an  Encyclopedia  Biblica. 
The  idea  then  occurred  to  the  editor  and  his  publishers  to  republish,  for  the 
guidance  of  students,  all  that  might  be  found  to  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the 
lacunae  being  filled  up,  and  the  whole  brought  up,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  high 
level  of  the  most  recent  scholarship.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  wish  for  this ;  but 
there  were  three  main  opposing  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
other  important  duties  which  made  pressing  demands  on  the  time  and  energy  of 
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the  editor.  Next,  the  growing  maturity  of  his  biblical  scholarship  made  him  less 
and  less  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  provisional  conclusions.  And  lastly,  such  con- 
stant progress  was  being  made  by  students  in  the  power  of  assimilating  critical 
results  that  it  seemed  prudent  to  wait  till  biblical  articles,  thoroughly  revised  and 
recast,  should  have  a  good  chance  of  still  more  deeply  influencing  the  student  world. 

The  waiting-time  was  filled  up,  so  far  as  other  occupations  allowed,  by 
pioneering  researches  in  biblical  archaeology,  some  of  the  results  of  which  are 
admirably  summed  up  in  that  fruitful  volume  entitled  The  Religion  of  the  Semites 
(1889).  More  and  more,  Robertson  Smith,  like  other  contemporary  scholars, 
saw  the  necessity  of  revising  old  work  on  the  basis  of  a  more  critical,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  more  philosophical  treatment  of  details.  First  of  all,  archaeological 
details  had  their  share  —  and  it  was  bound  to  be  a  large  share  —  of  this  scholar's 
attention.  Then  came  biblical  geography  —  a  subject  which  had  been  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  the  zeal  of  English  explorers,  but  seemed  to  need  the 
collaboration  of  English  critics.  A  long  visit  to  Palestine  was  planned  for  the 
direct  investigation  of  details  of  biblical  geography,  and  though  this  could  not  be 
carried  out,  not  a  little  time  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  a  few  of  the  more 
perplexing  geographical  problems  and  of  the  solutions  already  proposed  (see  e.g. 
Aphek,  below,  col.  191/.).  This  care  for  accuracy  of  detail  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  a  revision  of  theories  is  also  the  cause  of  our  friend's  persistent  refusal 
to  sanction  the  republication  of  the  masterly  but  inevitably  provisional  article 
Bible  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  to  which  we  shall  return  later.  The  reader 
will  still  better  understand  the  motive  of  that  refusal  if  he  will  compare  what 
is  said  on  the  Psalter  in  that  article  (1875)  with  the  statements  in  the  first  edition 
of  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jczvisli  Church  (1880),  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
article  Psalms  (1885),  and  in  the  second  edition  of  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewisli  Church  (1892). 

It  is  only  just,  however,  to  the  true  'begetter'  of  this  work  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that,  though  he  felt  the  adequate  realisation  of  his  idea  to  be  some  way  off, 
he  lost  no  time  in  pondering  and  working  out  a  variety  of  practical  details  —  a 
task  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  his  assistant  editor  and  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Black.  Many  hours  were  given,  as  occasion  offered,  to  the  distribution  of 
subjects  and  the  preparation  of  minor  articles.  Some  hundreds  of  these  were 
drafted,  and  many  were  the  discussions  that  arose  as  to  the  various  difficult  practi- 
cal points,  which  have  not  been  without  fruit  for  the  present  work. 

In  September,  1892,  however,  it  became  only  too  clear  to  Prof.  Smith  that 
he  was  suffering  from  a  malady  which  might  terminate  fatally  after  no  very  dis- 
tant term.  The  last  hope  of  active  participation  in  his  long-cherished  scheme  of 
a  Bible  Dictionary  had  well-nigh  disappeared,  when  one  of  the  present  editors, 
who  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  Prof.  Smith's  plan,  communicated  to  this  friend 
of  many  years'  standing  his  ideas  of  what  a  critical  Bible  Dictionary  ought  to  be, 
and  inquired  whether  he  thought  that  such  a  project  could  be  realised.  Prof. 
Smith  was  still  intellectually  able  to  consider  and  pronounce  upon  these  ideas, 
and  gladly  recognised  their  close  affinity  to  his  own.  Unwilling  that  all  the 
labour  already  bestowed  by  him  on  planning  and  drafting  articles  should  be  lost, 
he  requested  Prof.  Cheyne  to  take  up  the  work  which  he  himself  was  compelled 
to  drop,  in  conjunction  with  the  older  and  more  intimate  friend  already  mentioned. 
Hence  the  combination  of  names  on  the  title-page.  The  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
editors  as  a  charge  from  one  whose  parting  message  had  the  force  of  a  command. 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  genesis  of  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  which  is  the 
result  primarily  of  a  fusion  of  two  distinct  but  similar  plans  —  a  fusion  desired  by 
.  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  himself,  as  the  only  remaining  means  of 

_,  ,  ,.  realising  adequately  his  own  fundamental  ideas.  With  regard  to 
details,  he  left  the  editors  entirely  free,  not  from  decline  of  physical 
strength,  but  from  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  religion  and  the  Bible  were 
not  less  dear  to  them  than  to  himself,  and  that  they  fully  shared  his  own  uncom- 
promisingly progressive  spirit.  The  Bible  Dictionary  which  he  contemplated  was 
no  mere  collection  of  useful  miscellanea,  but  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
as  illuminated  by  criticism  —  a  criticism  which  identifies  the  cause  of  religion 
with  that  of  historical  truth,  and,  without  neglecting  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical setting  of  religion,  loves  best  to  trace  the  growth  of  high  conceptions, 
the  flashing  forth  of  new  intuitions,  and  the  development  of  noble  personalities, 
under  local  and  temporal  conditions  that  may  often  be,  to  human  eyes,  most 
adverse.  The  importance  of  the  newer  view  of  the  Bible  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity', and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  newer  biblical  criticism,  have  been 
so  ably  and  so  persuasively  set  forth  by  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  in  his  Lectures 
that  his  fellow-workers  may  be  dispensed  from  repeating  here  what  he  has  said  so 
well  already.  'There  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed.'  Let  us 
assume,  then,  that  the  readers  of  this  Encyclopedia,  whatever  be  their  grade  of 
knowledge  or  sphere  of  work,  are  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  take  this  widely 
extended  land  in  possession. 

Every  year,  in  fact,  expands  the  narrow  horizons  which  not  so  long  ago 
limited  the  aspirations  of  the  biblical  scholar.  It  is  time,  as  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  thought,  to  help  students  to  realise  this,  and  to  bring  the  standard  books  on 
which  they  rely  more  up  to  date.  It  may  seem  hopeless  to  attempt  this  with  an 
alphabetically  arranged  encyclopaedia,  which  necessarily  involves  the  treatment 
of  points  in  an  isolated  way.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  cross  references, 
however,  and  by  interspersing  a  considerable  number  of  comprehensive  articles 
(such  as,  in  Part  I,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  Cainites,  Dragon),  it  has 
been  sought  to  avoid  the  danger  of  treating  minute  details  without  regard  to 
their  wider  bearings.  Many  of  the  minor  articles,  too,  have  been  so  constructed 
as  to  suggest  the  relation  of  the  details  to  the  larger  wholes.  Altogether  the 
minor  articles  have,  one  ventures  to  hope,  brought  many  direct  gains  to  biblical 
study.  Often  the  received  view  of  the  subject  of  a  '  minor  article '  proved  to  be 
extremely  doubtful,  and  a  better  view  suggested  itself.  Every  endeavour  has 
been  used  to  put  this  view  forward  in  a  brief  and  yet  convincing  manner,  without 
occupying  too  much  space  and  becoming  too  academic  in  style.  The  more  com- 
prehensive articles  may  here  and  there  be  found  to  clash  with  the  shorter  articles. 
Efforts,  however,  have  been  made  to  mitigate  this  by  editorial  notes  in  both 
classes  of  articles. 

It  will  also  doubtless  be  found  that  on  large  questions  different  writers  have 
sometimes  proposed  different  theories  and  hypotheses.  The  sympathies  of  the 
editors  are,  upon  the  whole,  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  'advanced '  criticism, 
not  simply  because  it  is  advanced,  but  because  such  criticism,  in  the  hands  of  a 
circumspect  and  experienced  scholar,  takes  account  of  facts  and  phenomena  which 
the  criticism  of  a  former  generation  overlooked  or  treated  superficially.  They 
have  no  desire,  however,  to  '  boycott '  moderate  criticism,  when  applied  by  a  critic 
who,  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  substance  of  his  criticism,  has  something  original 
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to  say.  An  '  advanced '  critic  cannot  possibly  feel  any  arrogance  towards  his 
more  '  moderate  '  colleague,  for  probably  he  himself  held,  not  very  long  ago,  views 
resembling  those  which  the  '  moderate '  critic  holds  now,  and  the  latter  may  find 
his  precautionary  investigations  end  in  his  supporting,  with  greater  fulness  and 
more  complete  arguments,  as  sound  the  views  that  now  seem  to  him  rash.  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith's  views  of  ten  years  ago,  or  more,  may,  at  the  present  day,  appear 
to  be  '  moderate '  criticism ;  but  when  he  formulated  them  he  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  critics,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  if  he  had  lived,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  biblical  criticism,  his  ardour  would  have  waned,  and  his  precedence 
passed  to  others. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  critical  theories  which  could  not  consistently  have 
been  represented  in  the  present  work;  and  that,  it  may  be  remarked,  suggests 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  early  Encyclopedia  Britanuica 
article,  Bible,  could  not  have  been  republished,  even  by  himself.  When  he  wrote 
it  he  was  still  not  absolutely  sure  about  the  chronological  place  of  P  (Priestly 
Code).  He  was  also  still  under  the  influence  of  the  traditional  view  as  to  the 
barrenness  and  unoriginality  of  the  whole  post-exilic  period.  Nor  had  he  faced 
the  question  of  the  post-exilic  redaction  of  the  prophetic  writings.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  biblical  criticism,  however,  are  assumed  throughout  that  fine 
article,  though  for  a  statement  of  these  we  must  turn  to  a  more  mature  production 
of  his  pen.  See,  for  example,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church^,  pp.  16 
ff.  (cp  ist  ed.  pp.  24  ff.),  and  notice  especially  the  following  paragraph  on  p.  17:  — 

'Ancient  books  coming  down  to  its  from  a  period  manv  centuries  before  the  invention  of 
printing  have  necessarily  undergone  many  vieissiti/des.  Some  of  them  are  preserved  only  in 
imperfect  copies  made  by  an  ignorant  scribe  of  the  dark  ages.  Others  have  been  disfigured  by 
editors,  who  mixed  up  foreign  matter  with  the  original  text.  Very  often  an  important  book 
fell  altogether  out  of  sight  for  a  long  time,  and  when  it  came  to  light  again  all  knowledge  of  its 
origin  was  gone;  for  old  books  did  not  generally  have  title-pages  and  prefaces.  And,  when 
such  a  nameless  roll  was  again  brought  into  notice,  some  half  informed  reader  or  transcriber 
was  not  unlikely  to  give  it  a  new  title  of  his  own  devising,  which  ioas  handed  down  thereafter 
as  if  it  had  been  original.  Or  again,  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  a  book  often  became 
obscure  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  led  to  false  interpretations.  Once  more,  antiquity  has 
handed  down  to  us  many  writings  which  are  sheer  forgeries,  like  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
or  the  Sibylline  oracles,  or  those  famous  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
Bent/ey's  great  critical  essay.  In  all  such  cases  the  historical  critic  must  destroy  the  received 
view,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth.  He  must  review  doubtful  titles,  purge  out  interpolations, 
expose  forgeries ,  but  he  does  so  only  to  manifest  the  truth,  and  exhibit  the  genuine  remains  of 
antiquity  in  their  real  character.  A  book  that  is  really  old  and  really  valuable  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  critic,  whose  labours  can  only  put  its  worth  in  a  clearer  light,  and  establish  its 
authority  on  a  surer  basis.' 

The  freedom  which  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  generously  left  to  his  successors 
has,  with  much  reluctance,  yet  without  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the  editors  been 
exercised  in  dealing  with  the  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Encyclopedia 
Britanuica.  The  editors  are  well  assured  that  he  would  have  approved  their 
conduct  in  this  respect.  Few  scholars,  indeed,  would  refrain  from  rewriting  to  a 
large  extent,  the  critical  articles  which  they  had  produced  some  years  previously  ■ 
and  this,  indeed,  is  what  has  been  done  by  several  contributors  who  wrote  biblical 
articles  for  the  former  Encyclopasdia.  The  procedure  of  those  who  have  revised 
our  friend's  articles  has  in  fact  been  as  gentle  and  considerate  as  possible.  Where 
these  articles  seemed  to  have  been  destined  by  himself  for  some  degree  of  per- 
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manence,  they  have  been  retained,  and  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Some  condensation  has  sometimes  been  found  necessary.  The  original  articles 
were  written  for  a  public  very  imperfectly  imbued  with  critical  principles,  whereas 
now,  thanks  to  his  own  works  arid  to  those  of  other  progressive  scholars,  Bible 
students  are  much  more  prepared  than  formerly  to  benefit  by  advanced  teaching. 
There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  a  new  material  from  Prof.  Smith's  pen  (in  two  or 
three  cases  consisting  of  quotations  from  the  MS  of  the  second  and  third  courses 
of  Burnett  Lectures),  but  much  less,  unfortunately,  than  had  been  expected. 

Freedom  has  also  been  used  in  taking  some  fresh  departures,  especially  in 
two  directions  —  viz.,  in  that  of  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  that 
of  biblical  archaeology.  The  object  of  the  editors  has  been,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  contributors,  not  only  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  best 
published  writings,  but,  wherever  possible,  to  carry  the  subjects  a  little  beyond 
the  point  hitherto  reached  in  print.  Without  the  constant  necessity  of  investi- 
gating the  details  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be  hard  for  any  one 
to  realise  the  precarious  character  of  many  details  of  the  current  biblical  archae- 
ology, geography,  and  natural  history,  and  even  of  some  not  unimportant  points 
in  the  current  Old  Testament  theology.  Entirely  new  methods  have  not  indeed 
been  applied  ;  but  the  methods  already  known  have  perhaps  been  applied  with 
somewhat  more  consistency  than  before.  With  regard  to  archaeology,  such  a 
claim  can  be  advanced  only  to  a  slight  extent.  More  progress  perhaps  has  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  field  of  critical  archaeology  than  in  that  of  texual  criti- 
cism. All,  therefore,  that  was  generally  necessary  was  to  make  a  strong  effort 
to  keep  abreast  of  recent  archaeological  research  both  in  Old  Testament  and  in 
New  Testament  study. 

The  fulness  of  detail  with  which  the  data  of  the  Versions  have  been  given 
may  provoke  some  comment.  Experience  has  been  the  guide  of  the  editors,  and 
they  believe  that,  though  in  the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  give  these  data  in  a 
more  correct,  more  critical,  and  more  condensed  form,  the  student  is  best  served 
at  present  by  being  supplied  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  available  material.  It 
may  also  be  doubted  by  some  whether  there  is  not  too  much  philology.  Here, 
again,  experience  has  directed  the  course  to  be  pursued.  In  the  present  transi- 
tional stage  of  lexicography,  it  would  have  been  undesirable  to  rest  content  with 
simply  referring  to  the  valuable  new  lexicons  which  are  now  appearing,  or  have 
already  appeared. 

With  regard  to  biblical  theology,  the  editors  are  not  without  hope  that  they 
have  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  that  important 
subject  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  history  of  the  movement  of  religious  life  and 
thought  within  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  church  (the  phrase  may  be  inaccurate, 
but  it  is  convenient).  Systems  of  Prophetic,  Pauline,  Petrine,  Johannine  theology 
have  had  their  day ;  it  is  perhaps  time  that  the  Bible  should  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  a  storehouse  of  more  or  less  competing  systems  of  abstract  thought.  Unfor- 
tunately the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  by  no  means 
as  far  advanced  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  not  be  long  before  a  real 
history  of  the  movement  of  religious  life  and  thought  in  the  earlier  period  will 
be  possible.  For  such  a  history  for  the  later  period  we  shall  have  to  wait  longer,  if 
we  may  infer  anything  from  the  doubtless  inevitable  defects  of  the  best  existing 
handbook  of  New  Testament  theology,  that  of  the  able  veteran  critic,  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann.     The  editors  of  the  present  work  are  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  at 
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present  called  '  Biblical  Theology  ;  but,  instead  of  attempting  what  is  at  present 
impossible,  they  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  some  deficiencies  which  future 
editors  will  probably  find  it  not  difficult  to  supply.  They  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude this  section  without  a  hearty  attestation  of  the  ever-increasing  love  for  the 
Scriptures  which  critical  and  historical  study,  when  pursued  in  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive sense,  appears  to  them  to  produce.  The  minutest  details  of  biblical 
research  assume  a  brightness  not  their  own  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  great 
truths  in  which  the  movement  of  biblical  religion  culminates.  May  the  reader  find 
cause  to  agree  with  them  !  This  would  certainly  have  been  the  prayerful  aspira- 
tion of  the  beloved  and  lamented  scholar  who  originated  this  Encyclopedia. 

To  the  contributors  of  signed  articles,  and  to  those  who  have  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  the  articles  of  Prof.   Robertson  Smith,  it  may  seem   almost 

superfluous  to  render  thanks  for  the  indispensable  help  they  have  so 
.     °~  courteously   and   generously   given.      It   constitutes   a    fresh    bond 

between  scholars  of  different  countries  and  several  religious  com- 
munities which  the  editors  can  never  forget.  But  the  special  services  of  the 
various  members  of  the  editorial  staff  require  specific  acknowledgment,  which  the 
editors  have  much  pleasure  in  making.  Mr.  Hope  W.  Hogg  became  a  contributor 
to  the  Encyclop&dia  Biblica  in  1894,  and  in  1895  became  a  regular  member  of  the 
editorial  staff.  To  his  zeal,  energy,  and  scholarship  the  work  has  been  greatly 
indebted  in  every  direction.  In  particular,  Mr.  Hogg  has  had  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  proofs  as  they  passed  in  their  various  stages  through  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  and  it  is  he  who  has  seen  to  the  due  carrying  out  of  the  arrangements  — 
many  of  them  of  his  own  devising  —  for  saving  space  and  facilitating  reference 
that  have  been  specified  in  the  subjoined  '  Practical  Hints  to  the  Reader.'  Mr. 
Stanley  A.  Cook  joined  the  staff  in  1896,  and  not  only  has  contributed  various 
signed  articles,  which  to  the  editors  appear  to  give  promise  of  fine  work  in  the 
future,  but  also  has  had  a  large  share  in  many  of  those  that  are  of  composite 
authorship  and  unsigned.  Finally,  Mr.  Maurice  A.  Canney  joined  the  staff  in 
1898;  he  also  has  contributed  signed  articles,  and  has  been  eminently  helpful  in 
every  way,  especially  in  the  reading  of  the  proofs.  Further,  the  editors  desire  to 
acknowledge  their  very  special  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Redpath,  M.A., 
editor  of  the  Concordance  to  the  Septnagint,  who  placed  his  unrivalled  experience 
at  their  disposal  by  controlling  all  the  proofs  at  a  certain  stage  with  special 
reference  to  the  LXX  readings.     He  also  verified  the  biblical  references. 


zotli  September  1899. 


T.   K.   Cheyne. 

J.  Sutherland  Black. 
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Further  Explanations.  —  The  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  on  even  minor  matters  in  the 
preparation  of  this  Emyelopirdia  has  seemed  to  be  warranted  by  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  useful  as  a  students1  handbook.  Its  value  from  this  point  of  view  will  be  facilitated  by 
attention  to  the  following  points  :  — 

1.  Classes  of  Articles.  — The  following  notes  will  give  a  general  idea  of  what  the  reader  may 
expect  to  find  and  where  to  look  for  it :  — 

i.  Proper  .Values.  —  Every  proper  name  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  canons  and  the 
OT  Apocrypha  (Authorised  Version  or  Revised  Version,  text  or  margin)  is  represented  by  an 
article-heading  in  Clarendon  type,  the  substantive  article  being  usually  given  under  the  name  as 
found  in  the  AV  text.  Adoraim,  on  the  same  line  as  Adora  (col.  71).  and  Adidlamite,  three 
lines  below  Adullam  (col.  73),  are  examples  of  space-saving  contrivances. 

ii.  Books.  —  Everv  book  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  canons  and  the  OT  Apocrypha  is  discussed 
in  a  special  article  —  e.g.  Acts,  Chronicles,  Deuteronomy.  The  'Song  of  Solomon'  is  dealt  with 
under  the  title  Canticles,  and  the  last  book  in  the  NT  under  Apocalypse. 

hi.  General  Articles.  —  With  the  view,  amongst  other  things,  of  securing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible brevity,  man)'  matters  have  been  treated  in  general  articles,  the  minor  headings  being  dealt 
with  concisely  with  the  help  of  cross-references.  Such  general  articles  are :  Abi  and  Ahi, 
names  in  Agriculture,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  Apocrypha,  Army,  Bakemeats,  Bread, 
Canon.  Cattle,  Chronology,  Clean  and  Unclean,  Colours,  Conduits,  Cuttings  of  the 
Flesh,  Dispersion,  Divination,  Dress. 

iv.  Other  Subjects.  — The  following  are  examples  of  important  headings  :  —  Adam  and  Eve, 
Angels.  Antichrist,  Blessings  and  Cursings,  Christian,  Name  of,  Circumcision,  Com- 
munity of  Goods,  Council  of  Jerusalem,  Creation,  Deluge,  Demons,  Dragon. 

«.  Things.  —  The  Encyclopedia  Biblica  is  professedly  a  dictionary  of  things,  not  words,  and 
a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  adhere  rigidly  to  this  principle.  Even  where  at  first  sight  it 
seems  to  have  been  neglected,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  this  is  not  really  the  case.  The 
only  way  to  tell  the  English  reader  what  has  to  be  told  about  (e.g.)  Chain  is  to  distinguish  the 
various  things  that  are  called,  or  should  have  been  called,  '  chain '  in  the  English  Version,  and 
refer  him  to  the  articles  where  they  are  dealt  with. 

vi.   Mere  Cross-references  (see  above,  1,  i. ;  and  below,  2). 

2.  Method  of  Cross-References.  —  A  very  great  deal  of  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
cross-references,  because  only  by  their  systematic  use  could  the  necessary  matter  be  adequately 
dealt  with  within  the  limits  of  one  volume.  They  have  made  possible  a  conciseness  that  is  not 
attained  at  the  expense  of  incompleteness,  repetition  of  the  same  matter  under  different  headings 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  this  reason  the  articles  have  been  prepared,  not  in  alphabetical 
order,  but  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  alphabet,  and  have  been  worked  up  together  con- 
stantly and  kept  up  to  date.  The  student  may  be  assured,  therefore,  that  the  cross-references 
have  not  been  inserted  at  random  ;  they  have  always  been  verified.  If  any  be  found  to  be 
unwarranted  (no  such  is  known),  it  must  be  because  it  has  been  found  necessary,  after  the 
reference  was  made,  to  remove  something  from  the  article  referred  to  to  another  article.  The 
removed  matter  will  no  doubt  be  represented  by  a  cross-reference  (cp,  e.g.,  ). 

The  method  of  reference  employed  is  as  follows :  — 

i.  Identification  of  Article.  (a)  Long  Names.  —  To  save  space  long  headings  have  been 
curtailed  in  citations  —  e.g.,  Apocalyptic  Literature  is  cited  as  Apocalyptic. 

(b)  Synonymous  Articles.  —  Persons  of  the  same  name  or  places  of  the  same  name  are 
ranged  as  1,  2,  3,  etc..  under  a  common  heading  and  cited  accordingly.  In  other  cases  (and 
even  in  the  former  case  when,  as  in  Adnah  in  col.  67,  one  English  spelling  represents  different 
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Hebrew  spellings  (the  articles  usually  have  separate  headings,  in  which  case  they  are  ci  e 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  etc.,  although  they  are  not  so  marked.  Usually  geographical  articles  precede  ^ 
graphical,  and  persons  precede  books.  Thus  Samuel  i.,  2  is  the  second  person  called  Sam  , 
Samuel  ii.  is  the  article  Samuel,  Books  of.  If  a  wrong  number  should  be  found  the  ieas  ^ 
is  not  that  it  was  not  verified,  but  that  the  article  referred  to  is  one  of  a  very  small  number  111 
which  the  original  order  of  the  articles  had  to  be  changed  and  the  cross-reference  was  not 
detected.  Thus  in  the  article  Alush  the  reference  to  Bered  ii.,  1,  ought  to  be  to  Beued  1.,  1. 
ii.  Indication  of  Place  in  Article  Cited.  —Articles  of  any  length  are  divided  into  numbered 
sections  ($$  1,  2,  etc.)  indicated  by  insets  containing  a  descriptive  word  or  phrase.  As  con- 
venience of  reference  is  the  great  aim,  the  descriptive  phrases  are  limited  to,  at  most,  three  or 
four  words,  and  the  sections  are  numbered  consecutively.  Logical  subordination  of  sections, 
therefore,  cannot  appear.  Divisions  larger  than  sections  are  sometimes  indicated  in  the  text  by 
I.,  II.,  etc  ,  and  subdivisions  of  sections  by  letters  and  numbers  (a.  b,  c,  a,  (3,  y.  i.,  ii.,  iii.). 
References  like  (Benjamin,  §  9,  ii.  fi)  are  freely  used.  Most  of  the  large  articles  have  prefixed 
to  them  a  table  of  contents. 

iii.  Manner  of  Citation.  —  The  commonest  method  is  (see  David,  §  11,  (c)  ii).  Ezra  (q.v., 
ii.  §  9)  means  the  article  Ezra-Nehemiah.  Book  of,  §  9.  Sometimes,  however,  the  capitals  or 
the  q.v.  may  be  dispensed  with.  Chain  printed  in  small  capitals  in  the  middle  of  an  article 
would  mean  that  there  is  an  article  on  that  term,  but  that  it  hardly  merits  q.v.  from  the  present 
point  of  view.  In  articles  (generally  on  RV  names)  that  are  mere  cross-references  q.v.  is  generally 
omitted;  so,  e.g.,  in  Abadias  in  col.  3. 

3.  Typographical  Devices,  i.  Size  of  Type.  —  (a)  Letters  —  Two  sizes  of  type  are  used, 
and  considerable  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  the  small-type  passages.  Usually 
the  general  meaning  of  an  article  can  be  caught  by  reading  simply  the  large-type  parts.  The 
small-type  passages  generally  contain  such  things  as  proofs  of  statements,  objections,  more  techni- 
cal details.  In  these  passages,  and  in  footnotes  and  parenthesis,  abbreviations  (see  below,  8), 
which  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible  elsewhere,  are  purposely  used.  (6)  Numbers.  —  Two 
sizes  of  Arabic  numerals  are  used.  (Note  that  the  smallest  6  and  8  are  a  different  shape  from 
the  next  larger  0  and  8).  In  giving  references,  when  only  the  volume  is  given,  it  is  usually 
cited  by  a  Roman  number.  Pages  are  cited  by  Arabic  numbers  except  where  (as  is  often  the 
case)  pages  of  a  preface  are  marked  with  Roman  numbers.  When  numbers  of  two  ranks  are 
required,  two  sizes  of  Arabic  numbers  (.">  5)  are  used  irrespectively  of  whether  the  reference  be  to 
book  and  chapter,  volume  and  page,  or  section  and  line.  If  three  ranks  are  needed,  Roman 
numbers  are  prefixed  (v.  55). 

ii.  Italics.  —  Italic  type  is  much  used  in  citing  foreign  words.  In  geographical  articles,  as  a 
rule,  the  printing  of  a  modern  place-name  in  italics  indicates  that  the  writer  of  the  article  identifies 
it  with  the  place  under  discussion.  For  the  significance  of  the  different  kinds  of  type  in  the  map 
of  Assyria  see  the  explanations  at  the  foot  of  the  map.  On  the  two  kinds  of  Greek  type  see 
below,  4  ii.  (0) . 

iii.  Small  Capitals.  —  Small  Roman  capitals  are  used  in  two  ways  :  (1)  in  givin°-  the  equiva- 
lent in  RV  for  the  name  in  AV.  or  vice  versa,  and  (2)  in  giving  a  cross-reference  (see  above,  2  iii.). 
On  the  use  of  small  italic  capitals  see  below,  4  ii.  (b). 

iv.  Symbols. —  (a)  Index  Figures.  —  In 'almost  always  6  clear,'  '6'  indicates  footnote  6.  In 
'Introd.'6','  '(6)'  means  sixth  edition.     In  '  D='  '2'  means  a  later  development  of  D  (see  below,      ). 

(b)  Asterisk.  —  B*  means  the  original  scribe  of  codex  B.  *™nho  means  that  the  consonants 
are  known  but  the  vowels  are  hypothetical,     v.  5*  means  v.  5  (partly). 

(c)  Dagger.  —  A  dagger  f  is  used  to  indicate  that  all  the  passages  where  a  word  occurs  are 
cited.     The  context  must  decide  whether  the  English  word  or  the  original  is  meant. 

(d)  Sign  of  Equality.  —  -  Aalar,  i  Esd.  r,  36  AV  =  Ezra  2  59  Immer,  i.,'  means  that  the  two 
verses  quoted  are  recensions  of  the  same  original,  and  that  what  is  called  Aalar  in  the  one  is 
called  Immer  in  the  other,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  first  of  the  articles  entitled  Immer 

(e)  Sign  of  Parallelism.  —  ||  is  the  adjective  corresponding  to  the  verb  =.  Thus  '  Aalar  f 
1  Esd.  5  36  AV  appears  as  Immer  in  ||  Ezra  2  59.' 

(f)  Other  devices.  —  '99  means  1899.  1  Ch.  0  81  [66]  means  that  verse  81  in  the  F  o-l'-h 
version  is  the  translation  of  that  numbered  66  in  Hebrew  texts.  y/  is  used  to  indicate  the  '  "  t ' 
of  a  word. 

•r.    Punctuation.  —  No    commas    are   used    between    citations,   thus:    2  K.  6  21  2=     I      >>i 
Commas   are  omitted  and   semicolons  or  colons  inserted  whenever  ambiguity  seems  thus  \~  / 
avoided  —  e.g.,  the  father  Achbor  [1]  is  called  'Father  of  Baal-hanan  [1]  king  of  Edom  '  an  1       & 
son  Baal-hanan  [1]  is  called  'ben  Achbor  [1]  ;  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom.'  '  le 

4.  Text-Critical  Apparatus.  —  As  all  sound  investigation  must  be  based,  not  on  the  an  ' 
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texts  as  they  lie  before  the  student,  but  on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  nearest  approach  he  can  make 
to  their  original  reading,  the  soundness  of  every  text  is  weighed,  and  if  need  be,  discussed  before 
it  is  used  in  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica. 

i.  Traditional  Original  Text.  —  In  quoting  the  traditional  Hebrew  text  the  editions  of  Baer 
and  of  Ginsburg  have  been  relied  on  as  a  rule;  similarly  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
texts  of  Tischendorf  and  of  Westcott  and  Hort  (see  below,       ). 

ii.  Evidence  of  I'crsions. — The  Vulgate  (ed.  Heyse-Tischendorff)  and  the  Peshitta  (ed.  Lee 
and  London  Polyglott)  and  the  minor  Greek 'versions  (Field,  Hexapla:  Hatch-Redpath,  Con- 
cordance) have  been  quoted  quite  freely ;  the  testimony  of  the  Septuagint  has  been  attended  to  on 
every  point. 

In  exceptional  cases  'Holmes  and  Parsons'  has  been  consulted;  ordinarily  Swete's  manual 
edition  (including  the  variants)  and  Lagardc's  Pars  Prior  have  been  considered  sufficient.  In 
general  (for  the  main  exception  see  next  paragraph)  only  variations  of  some  positive  interest  or  im- 
portance have  been  referred  to.  Almost  invariably  a  quotation  from  the  LXX  is  followed  by  sym- 
bols indicating  the  documents  cited  (thus  vwi  [BAL]).  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  in 
some  other  MS  or  MSS  a  different  reading  is  found;  it  is  simply  a  guarantee  that  Lagarde  and 
Swete's  digest  ot  readings  have  both  been  consulted.  The  formula  [1!AL]  standing  alone  means 
that  the  editors  found  no  variant  in  Lagarde  or  Swete  to  report.  In  the  parts,  therefore,  where 
Swete  cites  S  or  other  MSS  as  well  as  BA,  BAL  includes  them  unless  the  context  indicates  other- 
wise;  BAL  might  even  be  used  where  B  was  lacking.  When  BAL  stands  alone  the  meaning  is 
everywhere  the  same ;  it  is  a  summary  report  of  agreement  in  Lagarde  and  Swete. 

Proper  names  have  been  felt  to  demand  special  treatment ;  the  aim  has  been  to  give  under 
each  name  the  readings  of  Lagarde  and  all  the  variants  of  BxA  as  cited  in  Swete.  The  com- 
monest, or  a  common  form  for  each  witness  is  given  at  the  head  of  the  article,  and  this  is  followed 
at  once  or  in  the  course  of  the  article  by  such  variants  as  there  are.  Where  all  the  passages  con- 
taining a  given  name  are  cited  in  the  article,  the  apparatus  of  Greek  readings  (as  in  Swete  and 
Lagarde)  may  be  considered  absolutely  complete.  In  other  cases,  completeness,  though  aimed  at, 
has  not  been  found  possible. 

The  distinction  between  declinable  and  indeclinable  forms  has  generally  been  observed ;  but 
different  cases  of  the  same  declinable  form  have  not  as  a  rule  (never  in  the  case  of  common  nouns) 
been  taken  note  of.  Where  part  of  one  name  has  been  joined  in  the  LXX  to  the  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding name,  the  intruding  letters  have  usually  been  given  in  square  brackets,  though  in  some  very 
obvious  cases  they  may  have  been  ignored. 

When  MSS  differ  only  in  some  giving  t  and  others  «  that  is  indicated  concisely  thus  :  'a/3eia 
[B],  a/3  a  [AL],'  becomes  'a/3[e]ia  [BAL].'     Similarly,  -t.,  -tt.  becomes  -[t]t. 

A  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  bestowed  on  the  readings,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
secure  the  highest  attainable  accuracy.  In  this  connection  the  editors  desire  to  acknowledge  their 
very  special  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Redpath,  M.A.,  editor  of  the  Concordance  to  the 
Septuagint,  who  has  placed  his  unrivalled  experience  in  this  department  at  their  disposal  by  con- 
trolling the  proofs  from  the  beginning  with  special  reference  to  the  LXX  readings.  He  has  also 
verified  the  biblical  references. 

Unfortunately,  misprints  and  other  inaccuracies  —  inaccuracies  sometimes  appearing  for  the 
first  time  after  the  last  proof  reading  —  cannot  be  avoided.  Corrections  of  errors,  however  minute, 
addressed  to  the  publishers,  will  always  be  gratefully  received. 

Some  typographical  details  require  to  be  explained  :  — 

(a)  In  giving  proper  names  initial  capitals,  breathings,  and  accents  are  dispensed  with ;  they 
were  unknown  in  the  oldest  MSS  (see  Swete,  I  p.  xiii  2). 

(0)  The  Greek  readings  at  the  head  of  an  article  are  given  in  uncials,  and  the  Vulgate  read- 
ings in  small  italic  capitals  ;  elsewhere  ordinary  type  is  used. 

(c)  The  first  Greek  reading  is  given  in  full ;  all  others  are  abbreviated  as  much  as  possible. 
Letters  suppressed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  are  represented  by  a  dash,  letters  at  the  end  by  a 
period.  In  every  case  the  abbreviated  form  is  to  be  completed  by  reference  to  the  Greek  form 
immediately  preceding,  whether  that  is  given  in  full  or  not.  Thus,  e.g.,  '  afitXaaTTtifx,  /3.  tti/a, 
-ttclv,  /^Acra.'1  means  '  afotXtjaTTUfi,  fitXcraTTifi.,  fieXaaTTCiv,  /3eA.craTT£tv.'  That  is  to  say,  the 
abbreviated  form  repeats  a  letter  (or  if  necessary  more)  of  the  form  preceding.  Two  exceptions 
are  sometimes  made.  The  dash  sometimes  represents  the  whole  of  the  preceding  form  —  e.g.,  in 
cases  like  aflw.,  -5,  —  and  one  letter  has  sometimes  been  simply  substituted  for  another:  e.g.,  v  for 
;u  in  et/x,  -v.     These  exceptions  can  hardly  lead  to  ambiguity. 

(d)  The  following  are  the  symbols  most  commonly  quoted  from  Swete's  digest  with  their 
meaning :  — 

1  This  is  a  misprint  in  the  art.  Abel-SHITTIM.     '  /3eA<ra. '  should  be  '  /3e\<ra  ',  without  the  period. 
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*        =  original  scribe. 

1         =  his  own  corrections. 

a,  b,  c-  —  other  correctors. 

ab       =  first  corrector  confirmed  by  second. 

a?  i>v   =  a  or  b. 

a?  t>     =  b,  perhaps  also  a. 

a(vid)=  prob.  a. 

a  via   =  a,  if  it  be  a  bona  fide  correction  at  all. 


D      =  testimony  of  the  Grabe-Owen  collation  of  D  bef 
D  was  partly  destroyed  (see  Swete,  I  p.  x*lv': 

D>u  =  readings  inferred  from  the  collation  (D)e  si'"'"  • 

K»a  =  a  corrector  of  X  belonging  to  the  7th  cent.  (Sw., 
2  p.  viii ;  cp  1,  p.  xxi). 

Bedit  —  e,g-t  on  Sirach  461,  p.  471. 

Xc-b-  =  see  Sw.,  2  p.  viii. 

Kcc-  =  e.g.,  Sir.  107,  p.  663. 


0)  The  following  are  the  MSS  most  commonly  cited  :  — 


N  Sinaiticus  (see  Swete,  1  p.  xx). 

A  Alexandrinus  (Suete,  p.  xxii). 

B  Vaticanus  (Swete,  1  p.  xvii). 

C  Cod.  Ephrtemi  (Swete,  2  p.  xiii). 

D  Cod.  Cottonianus  Geneseos  (Swete,  1  p.  xxiii). 

E  Cod.  Bodleianus  Geneseos  (Swete,  1  p.  xxvi). 


F  Cod.  Ambrosianus  (Swete,  1  p.  xxvi). 

87  Cod.  Chisianus  (Swete,  3  xii). 

Syr.  Cod.  Syro.  Hexaplaris  Ambrosianus  (3  xiii). 

V  Cod.  Yenetus  (=  23,  Parsons  ;  Swete,  3  p.  xiv). 

Q.  Cod.  Marchalianus  (Swete,  3  p.  vii). 

r  Cod.  rescriptus  Cryptoferratensis  (Swete,  3  p.  ix  /). 


5.  Proper  Name  Articles.  —  Proper  name  articles  usually  begin  thus.  The  name  is  followed 
by  1  parenthesis  giving  (1)  the  original;  (2)  where  necessary,  the  number  of  the  section  in  the 
o-eneral  article  Names  where  the  name  in  question  is  discussed  or  cited ;  (3)  a  note  on  the  ety- 
mology or  meaning  of  the  (personal)  name  with  citation  of  similar  names ;  (4)  the  readings  of 
the  versions  (see  above,  4  ii.) . 

6.  Geographical  Articles.  —  The  interpretation  of  place-names  is  discussed  in  the  article 
Names.  The  maps  that  are  issued  with  Part  I.  are  the  district  of  Damascus,  the  environs  of 
Babylon,  and  'Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia'  (between  cols.  and  ).  The  last-mentioned 
is  mainly  designed  to  illustrate  the  non-Palestinian  geography  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  made 
use  of  to  show  the  position  of  places  outside  of  Palestine  mentioned  in  Part  I.  which  happen  to 
fall  within  its  bounds. 

In  all  maps  biblical  names  are  assigned  to  sites  only  when  the  article  discussing  the  question 
regards  the  identification  as  extremely  probable  (the  degree  of  probability  must  be  learned  from  the 
article). 

The  following  geographical  terms  are  used  in  the  senses  indicated :  — 


Der,  dcir,  '  monastery.' 
HaJ(j'),  'pilgrimage  to  Mecca.' 
jebel  ( ].),  '  mountain.' 
Kefi ,  Kafr,  'village.' 


Khirbet-{Kk.),  '  ruins  of —  .' 
Nahr  (N.), '  river.' 

Tell, '  mound'  (often  containing  ruins). 

IVadi  (W.),  'valley,'  'torrent-course.' 


Khan,  '  caravanserai.'  Welt,  wely, '  Mohammedan  saint,'  '  saint's  tomb.' 

7.  Transliteration,  etc.  —  Whilst  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  is  meant  for  the  student,  other 
readers  have  constantly  been  kept  in  view.  Hence  the  frequent  translation  of  Hebrew  and  other 
words,  and  the  transliteration  of  words  in  Semitic  languages.  In  certain  cases  transliteration  also 
saves  space.  No  effort  has  been  made  at  uniformity  for  its  own  sake.  Intelligibility  has  been 
thought  sufficient.  When  pronunciation  is  indicated  —  e.g.,  Behemoth,  Leviathan  —  what  is  meant 
is  that  the  resulting  form  is  the  nearest  that  we  can  come  to  the  original  as  represented  by  the 
traditional  Hebrew,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  English  spelling. 

In  the  case  of  proper  names  that  have  become  in  some  degree  naturalised  in  an  incorrect  form, 
that  form  has  been  preserved:  e.g.,  Shalmaneser,  Tiglath-pileser.  Where  there  is  an  alternative, 
naturally  the  closer  to  the  original  is  selected :  therefore  Nebuchadrezzar  (with  r  as  in  Ezek.,  etc.), 
Nazirite.  Where  there  is  no  naturalised  form  an  exact  transliteration  of  the  original  has  been 
given  —  e.g.,  Asur-res-isi  —  and  the  component  parts  of  Assyrian  names  are  thus  separated  by 
hyphens,  and  begin  with  a  capital  when  they  are  divine  names. 

In  the  case  of  modern  (Arabic)  place-names  the  spelling  of  the  author  whose  description  has 
been  most  used  has  generally  been  retained,  except  when  it  would  have  been  misleading  to  the 
student.  The  diacritical  marks  have  been  checked  or  added  after  verification  in  some  Arabic 
source  or  list. 

On  the  Assyrian  alphabet  see  Babylonia,  §  6,  and  on  the  Egyptian,  Egypt,  §  12.  One 
point  remains  to  be  explained,  after  which  it  will  suffice  to  set  forth  the  schemes  of  transliteration 
in  tabular  form.  The  Hebrew  h  (n)  represents  philologically  the  Arabic  h  and  h,  which  are 
absolutely  distinct  sounds.  The  Hebrew  spoken  language  very  likely  marked  the  distinction. 
As  the  written  language,  however,  ignores  it.  Pi  is  always  transliterated  h.  The  Assyrian  guttural 
transliterated  with  an  h,  on  the  other  hand,  oftenest  represents  the  Arabic  h,  and  is  therefore 
always  transliterated  h  (in  Muss.-Arn.  Diet.,  x.  for  x),  never  h.  There  is  no  h  in  transliterated 
Assyrian;  for  the  written  language  did  not  distinguish  the  Arabic  h  from  the  Arabic  h  'g  or' 
representing  them  all  indifferently  by  '.  which  accordingly  does  not,  in  transliterated  Assyrian' 
mean  simply  K  but  X  or  n  or  h  or  B  or  g.     Hence  e.g.,  Nabu-nahid  is  simply  one  interpretation 
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of  Nabu-na'id.      Egyptian,  lastly,  requires  not  only  h, 
symbol  h  (see  Egypt,  §        ) . 


h,  and  h,  like  Arabic,  but  also  a  fourth 


TRANSLITERATION    OF   HEBREW  (AND   ARABIC)   CONSONANTS 


K 

c- 

z 

I 

) 

1 

b 

J 

s 

Jk 

u° 

b 

- 

U 

h 

n 

r 

h 

m 

0 

r 

i<(q) 

P 

O 

bh  (b) 

2 
3 

r 

j,g 

t 

h 

3 

r 

1 

; 

gh(g) 
d 

dh(d) 
h 

i 
n 

j 

# 

t 

y 

k 

kh  (k) 

3 

So 

d 

s 

P 
phi 

0 
1? 

D 

£ 
£ 

g 
f 

sh,  s 

t 

th(t) 

n 

n 

IT 

) 

Extra  Arabic  Consonants  :   yl>,  th, /;  t>,  dh,  d?;  ij.©,  d;  Ji,  ^,. 


'  long ' 
d.  a  c  i  o  u 

VOWELS. 

'  short '                       very  short 
aeiou                    £  e  0  <?r  a  e  ° 

mere  glide 

£  or  '  or  ' 

Ar.      a  I  u  a  (e) 

Ar.  diphthongs :  ai,  ay,  ei,  ey,  e;  aw,  au,  o. 


i(e) 


u(o) 


8.  Abbreviations,  Symbols,  and  Biographical  Notes.  —  The  following  pages  explain  the 
abbreviations  that  are  used  in  the  more  technical  parts  (see  above  3  i-  («))  of  the  Encyclopedia. 
The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and  for  the  most  part  it  takes  no  account  of  well-established 
abbreviations,  or  such  as  have  seemed  to  be  fairly  obvious.  The  bibliographical  notes  will  be  not 
unwelcome  to  the  student. 

The  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible  are  usually  referred  to  as  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev., 
Nu..  Dt,  Jos.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  S(a.),  K(iJ,  Ch[r.],  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Est.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Eccles.,  C(an)t., 
Is.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Am.,  Ob.,  Jon.,  Mi.,  Nah.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag.,  Zech.,  Mai. ; 
i  Esd.,  4  Esd.  {i.e.  2  Esd.  of  EV),  Tob.,  Judith,  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  cap.  6  {i.e..  Epistle  of 
Jeremy),  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  823),  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
1-4  Mace.  ;  Mt.,  Mk.,  Lk.,  Jn.,  Acts,  Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thes.,  Tim.,  Tit.,  Philem., 
Heb.,  Ja[s.],  Pet.,  1-3  Jn.,  Jude,  Apoc.  [or  Rev.].  An  explanation  of  some  of  the  symbols  (A,  K,  B, 
etc. ),  now  generally  used  to  denote  certain  Greek  MSS  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  will  be  found 
above,  at  p.  vx.  It  may  be  added  that  the  bracketed  index  numerals  denote  the  edition  of  the  work 
to  which  they  are  attached  ;  thus  OTJC<-'2)  =  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  2nd  edition 
(exceptions  RP'-\  AOTf2<  :  see  below).  The  unbracketed  numerals  above  the  line  refer  to  footnotes  ; 
for  those  under  the  line  see  below  under  D2,  etc. 

When  a  foreign  book  is  cited  by  an  English  name  the  reference  is  to  the  English  translation. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Eucyclopcedia  Biblica  itself  be  cited  as  EBi.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  the  larger  articles  can  be  referred  to  by  the  numbered  sections ;  or  any  passage  can  readily  be 
cited  by  column  and  paragraph  or  line.  The  columns  will  be  numbered  continuously  to  the  end  of 
the  work. 
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NOTES 

The  following  pages  explain  the  abbreviations  that  are  used  in  the  more  technical  parts  (see 
above,  p.  xiv.  3  i.  [a])  of  the  Encydopccdia.  The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  it  takes  no  account  of  veil-established  abbreviations,  or  such  as  have  seemed  to  be  fairly 
obvious.     The  bibliographical  notes  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  welcome  to  the  student. 

The  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible  are  usually  referred  to  as  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev., 
Nu.,  Dt.,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  S(a.),  K(i.),  Ch[r.],  Ezra,  Neh.,  Esth.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Eccles., 
C(an)t.,  Is.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Am.,  Ob.,  Jon..  Mi.,  Nah.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag., 
Zech.,  Mai.  ;  I  Esd.,  4  Esd.  (i.e.,  2  Esd.  of  EV),  Tob.,  Judith,  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  Epistle  of 
Jeremy  (i.e.,  Bar.  ch.  6),  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  ;!„),  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  1-4  Mace.  ;  Mt.,  Mk.,  Lk.,  Jn.,  Acts,  Rom.,  Cor..  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thess., 
Tim.,  Tit.,  Philem.,  Heb.,  Ja[s.],  Pet.,  1-3  Jn.,  Jude,  Rev.  [or  Apoc.]. 

An  explanation  of  some  of  the  symbols  (A.  X,  B,  etc.).  now  generally  used  to  denote  certain 
Greek  MSS  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  will  be  found  above,  at  p.  xvi.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  bracketed  index  numerals  denote  the  edition  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached:  thus 
OTJC^  =  TIie  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  2nd  edition  (exceptions  EP{2\  AOF^ ;  see 
below).  The  unbracketed  numerals  above  the  line  refer  to  footnotes;  for  those  under  the  line  see 
below  under  D2,  E-2,  ]■■.  P2. 

When  a  foreign  book  is  cited  by  an  English  name  the  reference  is  to  the  English  translation. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  work  be  referred  to  as  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  and  that  the 
name  may  be  abbreviated  thus:  Ency.  Bib.  or  EBi.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  larger 
articles  can  be  referred  to  by  the  numbered  sections  (§§);  or  any  passage  can  readily  be  cited 
by  column  and  paragraph  or  line.  The  columns  will  be  numbered  continuously  to  the  end 
of  the  work. 


Abulw. 


Acad. 


AF.   . 
A/IT. 

Alt{test\.   Unt.  . 
Amer.  Joum.  of 

Phil. 
A\iner.~\J\ourn.~\ 

S\_emi]  L[_ang.~\ 


Am.  Tab.  . 
A  ill.  . 
AOF 

Apocr.  Anecd. 


Aq. 


Ar.  . 
Aram. 
Arch. 

Ar.  Des.     . 
-  lr.  Heid.,  o 

Held. 
Arm. 
Ass.  . 
Ass.  HWB 


As. 


Eur. 


Abulwalld,  the  Jewish  grammarian 
(b.  circa  990),  author  of  Book  of 
Roots,  etc. 
The  Academy :  A   IP'eekly  Review 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 
London,  'tgff. 
See  A  Of-. 
Ancient  Hebrew    Tradition.     See 

Hommel. 
See  Winckler. 
American    Journal   of  Philology, 

'■Soff. 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  (continu- 
ing Hebraica  ['84— '95]),  '9S^. 
.  TheTe]l-el-AmarnaLetters(=A"A'5) 
.     Josephus,  Antiquities. 

Allorientalische  L'orsehiiugen.    See 
"Winckler. 
.     Apocrypha  -Inctdota,  1st  and  2nd 
series,      published      under      the 
general  title  '  Texts  and  Studies ' 
at     the    Cambridge    University 
Press. 
.     Aquila,    Jewish    proselyte    (temp, 
revolt  against  Hadrian),  author 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.     See  Text. 
.     Arabic. 

Aramaic.     See  Aramaic. 
.     Archaeology    or   .lrcltaolooie.      See 

Benzinger,  Nowack. 
.     Doughty,  Arabia  Dcserta,  '88. 
Reste  arabischen  Ileidentums.     See 
Wellhausen. 
.     Armenian. 
.     Assyrian. 
.     Assyrisches  Handworterbueh.     See 

Delitzsch. 
.     W.   M.    Miiller,   Asien   u.  Europa 
nach  altdgyptischen  Denkmdtern, 
'93- 


AT,  A Tliche 

A  T  Unters. 

AV.  . 

b.       . 
Ba.    . 


Bab.  . 
Baed.,  or 
Baed.  Pal. 

Baethg.,  or 

Baethg.ftv'fr. 
BAG 

"&&.NB.     . 


Baraitha    . 
BDB  Lex. 


Be.    . 

Beitr. 
Beitr.  z.  Ass. 

Benz.  HA. 


Das  Alte  Testament,  Alttestamenl- 

liche.     Old  Testament. 
Alttestamentliche    Untersuchungen. 

See  Winckler. 
Authorised  Version. 

ben,  b'ne  (son,  sons,  Hebrew). 
Baer  and  Delitzsch's  critical  edition 

of  the  Massoretic  Text,  Leipsic, 

'69,  and  following  years. 
Babylonian. 

Baedeker,    Palestine    (ed.    Socin), 
<->,  '94;    <■»,  '98  (Benzinger)  based 
on  4th  German  ed. 
Baethgen,  Beilrage  zur  semitischen 

R  e  tigi  on  s-gcsclu  elite,  '88. 
C.  I'.  Tiele,  Babyloniselie-assyrisehe 

Gesclii elite,  pt.  i.,  'S6;    pt.  ii.,  '88. 
Barthj/J/t'  A'limiiii/lbitttitng  in  den 

semitischen  Sprachen,  i.,  '89;    ii., 


'9i; 


94- 


See  Law  Literature. 

[Brown,  Driver,  Briggs,  Lexicon"] 
A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  based  on 
the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  by  F. 
Brown,  with  the  co-operation  of 
S.  R.  Driver  and  C.  A.  Briggs, 
Oxford,  '92,  and  following  vears. 

E.Bertheau(i8i2-SS).  In/y'GH; 
Richter  u.  Ruth,  '45  ;  (2)  >g,. 
Chronik,  '54;  (")?  7^.  pSra 
Nehemia  u.  Ester,  '62'  <-)'  bv 
Ryssrl,  '87.  '       '     ' 

Bei/rage,  especially  Baethgen  (as 
above).  v 

Betray  z„r  Assyriologie  u,  „„„-. 
%■  a  J>P>:achw"™™chaft ;  ed 
Fried.  Dehtzsch  and  Paul  Haupt 
i.,9o;  n.,'94;ni.,'98;iv.  r>.,q' 

I.  Benzmger,  f/ebrdische  Wcha- 
ologie,  '94.  " 
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Kon.  .     Konige  in  KHC,  '99. 

Bertholet,     Stel-     A.  Bertholet,  Die  Stellung  der  Is- 
lung  raeliten    it.   der  Judeu    zu    den 

L'ret/u/e/i,  '96. 
Bi.     .  .  .     Gustav  Bickell : 

Grundriss     der     hebrdischen 
Grammatik,  '09/! ;  E  1\  '77. 
Carmina  I"l'  /nctricc etc.,  'N2. 
Dielitungen  der  LIcbracr,  '82  f. 
L^rilischc      Bearbeitung     der 
1'rov.,    '90. 
Biblioth.  Sac.     .     Bibliotheca  Sclera,  '43  [J. 
BJ    .         .  ■     De  Bello  Judaieo.     See  fosephus. 

BL    .  .         ■     Schenkel,     Bibel-  Lexicon  ;    Real- 

worterbuch   zum   Ilandgebrauch 
fur      Geislliehe      u.     (icmeindc- 
glieder,  5  vols.,  '69-75. 
Boch.  .  .     S.  Bochavt  (1599-1U7)  : 

Geographia      Sacra,       1646  ; 
L/iei'ozoicon,  si-ee  de  Ammali- 
Ints  Seriptui'iC  Saer,e,  1663. 
Boeckh      .  .      Aug.  l'.oeckh,  Corpus  Jnscr.  Grtec., 

4  vols.,  '2S-'77. 
BOR  .         .     Babylonian  and  Oriental  Pecord, 

Bottch.       .         .     Friedrich   Bottcher,    A  us/tihrliches 
Lehrbueh  der  hebraischen  Spra- 
c/ie,  '66-'oS. 
Bottg.  Lex.         .     Bottger,  Lexicon  z.  d.  Schriften  des 

Fl.  Joseph-us,  '79. 
BR    .         .         .     Biblical  A'esearches.  See  Robinson. 
Bu.    .         .         .     Karl  Budde : 

Urgesch.      .     Die    biblische    Urgeschichte    (Gen. 

1-124"), '83- 
Ri.Sa.         .     Die  L  richer  Richter  tend  Samuel, 
Hire  Quel/en  ttnd  ihr  Aufbau^o. 
Sam.  .         .     Samuel  in  SBOT  (Heb.),  '94. 
Das  Buch  Hiob  in  HK,  '96. 
Klagelieder  and  Hohelied  in  KHC,  '98. 


Buhl 

Buxt.  Syn.Jud. 

Buxt.  Lex. 


c,  cir. 
Calwer  Bib. 
Lex. 

c.  Ap. 
CH  . 

Chald.  Gen. 


Che. 


Proph.  Ls.  . 
Job  and  Sol. 
Ps.      . 

OPs.   . 

Aids  . 
Founders    . 
Lntr.  Ls. 


See  Pal. 

Johann       Buxtorf       (1564-1629), 

Synagoga  Judaica,   1603,  etc. 
Johann   Buxtorf,  son  ("1599-1644), 

Lexicon   Chaldaicitm,  Talmudi- 

cum  et  Rabbinicnni ,  1639,  folio. 

Reprint    with    additions    by    B. 

Fischer,    2  vols.,  '69  and  '74. 

circa. 

Calwer    Liirchelexikon,     Theologi- 
sches    LLandworterbuch,    ed.    P. 
Zeller,  '89-'93. 
contra  Apionem.     See  Josephus. 
Composition  des  Hexaieuehs.     See 

Wellhausen. 
The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis, 
by  George    Smith.     A  new  edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  A.  H.  Sayce,  '80. 
T.  K.  Cheyne: 

77ie  Prophecies  of  fsaieih,  2  vols. 

C8o-'8i;   revised,  <5',  'So). 
Jot' and  Solomon,  ox  The  Wisdom 
of  the  Old  Testament  ('87). 
The    Book    of    L'salms,    transl. 
with    comrn.    ('88);      (->,    re- 
written  (forthcoming). 
The  Origin  and  L\eligious  Con- 
tents of  the  Psalter  (Bampton 
Lectures,  '89),  '91. 
Aids    to    the    Devout    Study   of 

Criticism,  '92. 
Fotmders     of     Old     l^estament 

Criticism,  '94. 
Lntroduction    to     the     Book     of 
Lsaiah   ('95). 


Ls.snOT.  Lsaiah      in      SBOV      [Eng.], 

('97);    [Heb.],  ('99). 
Jeremiah,  his  Life  and  Times  in  'Men  of  the 

Bible1  ('SS). 
Jeiv.  Kcl.  Life     Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the 
Exile,  '<)S. 
CLG  .  .      Corpus  Lnseriptionum   Grcecantm 

(ed.    Dittenberger),  '82^.     Sec 
also  Boeckh. 
CLL  .         .      ('<->/'/> us  Lnser 1 ptionum  Latinarum, 

Berlin,  '63,  and  following  years, 
14  vols.,  with  supplements. 
CLS  .  .      Corpus    lnseriptionum     Semitica- 

/-/////,  Paris,  'Si pp.     Pt.  i.,  Phoeni- 
cian and  Punic  inscriptions;    pt. 
ii.,  Aramaic  inscriptions;    pt.  iv., 
S.  Arabian  inscriptions. 
Class.  Rev.  .      The  Classical  Review,  '87  ff. 

Cl.-fian.     .  .      (.'lermont-Ganneau  : 

Ree.    .  .  Recueil  d'Archeologie,  J&$ff- 

Co.    .         .  .     Cornill: 

Ezek.  .  Das      Bur//      des      Propheten 

Ezcchiel,  '86. 
Einl.  .  Eintcitung  in  das  Alte  Testa- 

ment, '91 ;    (:i>,  '96. 
Llisi.  .  LListory  of  the  People  of  Lsrael 

from  the  earliest  times,  '98. 
COT  .  .      TheCuneiform  Lnscriptio/is and the 

Old  'Testament.  See  Schrader. 
Grit.  A/on.  .  A.  PI.  Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism 
and  the  Verdict  of  the  III  on  u- 
ments,  '94. 
Cr.  Rev.  .  .  Critical  Review  of  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Literature  [ed. 
Salmond],  '91  ff. 

D       .  .  .     Author  of  Deuteronomy;  also  used 

Deuteronomistic  passages. 
D2  .  .     Later  Deuteronomistic  editors.  See 

Historical  Literature. 
Dalm.  Gram,     .     Dalman,  Grammatik  des  judisch- 
palaslinisehen  Aram'disch,  '94. 
Worte  Jesu  Die   Worte  Jesu,\.,  '98. 

Aram.  Lex.  Arant Hist h    -    A'cuhcbraisches 

IV'orterbuch     zu      Targum, 
Talmud,     und     Midrasch, 
Teil  i.,  '97. 
A.  B.  Davidsun  : 
Job      .         .  Pooh  of  Job  in  Camb.  Bible,  'S4. 

Ezek.  .  Book  of  Ezekiel  in  Cambridge 

Bible,  '92. 
W.  Smith,  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  comprising  its  Antiquities, 
Biography,  Geography,  and  Nat- 
ural History,  3  vols.,  '63;  DBvl\ 
2nd  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  in  two  parts, 

'93- 

or,  J.  Hastings,  A  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  dealing  with  its  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  and  Contents, 
including  the  Biblical  Theology, 
vol.  i.,  '9S;    vol.  ii.,  '99. 

or,  F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Bible,  '95  ff. 

Alph.  de  Candolle,  Origine  des 
Plantes  Cullivces,  'S2 ;  t4>,  '96. 
ET  in  the  International  Scien- 
tific Series. 

De  Gentibus.     See  Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch,  Franz  (1813-90),  author 
of  many  commentaries  on  books 
of  the  OT,  etc. 

or,  Delitzsch,  Friedrich,  son  of  pre- 
ceding, author  of: 
Par.   .  .  Wo  lag  das  Paradies ?   ('Si). 

Heb.  Lang.  The  Hebrew  Language  viewed 


Dav. 


DB 


de  C.  Orig. 


De  Gent.  . 
Del. 
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Pro/. 


Ass.  HWB 


in  tlie  light  of  Assyrian  Re- 
search ,  ''S^. 
Prolegomena  cines  ncuen  hebr.- 
aram.  Worterbuchszuiu  A  T, 


Assyrisches    Handworterh  uch , 

•96. 

DIIM  £p.  Dent.    D.  H.  MUller,  Epigraphische  Deut- 

mdler  aus  Arabieu,  '89. 

Die  Propheten   in   ihren  urspriinglichen  Form. 

Die    Gruiidgese/ze    der    ursemi- 

tischen  Poesie,  2  Bde.,  '96. 

Di.     .  .  .     Dillmann,       August        (1823-94), 

in  A'GH:    Genesis,  3rd  ed.    of 

Knobel, '75;  '*',  '82;  '«>, '92  (ET 

by  Stevenson, '97)  ;  Exodus  und 

Leviticus,    2nd    ed.    of   Knobel, 

'80;     3rd    ed.    by    Ryssel,    '97; 

Numb.,  Deut.,  Josh.,  2nd  ed.  of 

Knobel, '86; Isaiah,  ^,'90;  (edd. 

1-3  by  Knobel;    4th  ed.  by  Die- 

stel;   6th  ed.  by  Kittel,  '98). 

Did.  .         .     Didache.     See  APOCRYPHA,  §  31,  1. 

Dozy,  Suppl.      .     Supplement     aux      Dictionnaires 

Arabes,  '79f/~. 
Dr.    .         .  .     Driver,  S.  R. : 

HT.  .  A    Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 

Tenses  in  Hebrew,  '74;    W, 
'81;    <3>,  '92. 
TBS  .  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 

the  Books  of  Samuel,  '90. 
Introd.        .  An  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 

ture of  the   Old  Testament, 
<",  '91 ;    i'11,  '97. 
Par.  Ps.      .  Parallel  Psalter,  '98. 

Deut.  .  Deuteronomy    in     The    Inter- 

national Critical  Commen- 
tary, '95. 
Joel  and  Amos        in  the  Cambridge  Bible,  '97. 
Lev.  SBOT  SBOT  (Eng.),  Leviticus,  as- 

sisted by  H.  A.  White,  '98. 
'  Hebrew  Authority'  \to  Authority  and  Archeology, 
Sacred    and    Profane,    ed. 
David  G.  Hogarth,  London, 

Is.       .  .  Isaiah,  His  Life  and  Times,  in 

'  Men  of  the  Bible,'  '->,  '93. 
Drus.  .         .     Drusius     (1550-1616)     in     Critici 

Sacri. 
Du.   .         .         .     Bernhard  Duhm : 

Proph.         .  Die   I'heologie   der   Propheten 

als  Grundlage  fi'ir  die  in  nere 
Fntwicklungsgesehichte   der 
israelilischen  Religion,  '75. 
Is.       .         ,  Das  Buch  Jesaia  in  HK,  '92. 

Ps.      .         .  Die  Psalmen  erklart,  in  KHC, 

'99. 
E       .         .         .     Old  Hebrew  historical  document. 
E2      .         .  Later  additions  to   E.     See   His- 

torical Literature. 
EB1^         .         .     Encyclopedia  Brilannica,  9th  ed., 

>75-'8S. 
Ebers,  Aeg.  BM    Georg  Ebers  ('37-'98),  Aegypten  u. 

die  Biicher  Mose's,  i.,  '68. 
Einl.  .         .     Einleitung    (Introduction).       See 

Cornill,  etc. 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.      The    English    Historical   Review, 

'86/f. 
Enl[sl].    .         .     Die   Entstehung   des  Judenthums. 

See  Ed.  Meyer. 
ET    .  .  .     English  translation. 

Eth.  .         .     Ethiopic. 

Eus.  .         .     Eusebius  of  Gesarea  (2nd  half  of 

3rd  to  1  st  half  of  4th  cent.  A.D.)  : 

Onom.  or  OS  Onomasticon  ;  '  On  the  Names 

of  Places  in  Holy  Scripture.' 


HE  . 

P\rcep.~\E\v.~] 

Chron. 


EV 
Ew. 


Lehrb. 
Gesch. 

Dichter 
Proph. 


Expos. 


Histoi  ia  Ecclesiastica . 

Pneparatio  Evangehca. 

Chrouicou.  .      , 

English  version  (where  authorised 

and  revised  agree). 
Heinrich  Ewald  (1803-75)  :   .    , 

Lehrlnich       der      hchraischcn 

Sprache,   '44;    (8)'   '"°- 
Gcschichte  des    Voltes   Israel; 

&  i.-vii.,  '64-68  ;  ET  <L>  5 

vols.  (pre-Christian  period), 

'69-'8o. 
Die  Dichter  des  Allen  Bundes 

(3),  '66/ 
Die  Prophelen,  '40/.;    <2>,  '67 
/;    ET'76/ 
Expositor,  5th  ser.,  '95  ff. 


Exp[os~}.  T\imes~]  Expository  Times,  '89-90 jf. 
f  and_^.    .         .     following  (verse,  or  verses,  etc.). 
EFP  .  .     Fauna    and    Flora    of   Palestine. 

See  Tristram. 

Field,  Hex.         .     F.  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  qua 

supersunt  sive  Vcterum  Interpre- 

turn   Grcccorum   in   totum   Vetus 

I'cstamcutuni  Fragmenta  ('75). 

Fragmenta    Historicorum    Grceco- 

rum,  ed.  M filler,  5  vols.,  '41-'72. 

F.  A.  Fliickiger  and  D.  Hanbury, 

Phar  macographia. 
Floigl,    Gcschichte   des   semitischen 

Altertums  in   Tabelleu,  '82. 
Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criti- 
cism.    See  Cheyne. 
O.  F.    Fritzsche    (1812-96),    com- 
mentaries on  books  of  the  Apor 
crypha  in  KHG. 
Sigismund   Frankel,  Die   aram'di- 
schen    Ercmdworter    im    Arabi- 
schen,  '86. 
W.   Frankenberg,  Die  Spritche  in 

KH,  '98. 
J.  G.  Frazer  : 

Totemism  ('87). 

Golden  Bough  ( '90) ;  (2>  in  prep. 

Fausanias^s     Description     of 

Greece       (translation      and 

notes,  6  vols.,  '98). 

J.  Marquart,  Fundamente  israeliti- 

scher  u.  judischer  Gcschichte,  '96. 

Greek  Version,  see  above,  p.  xv.f 

and  Text  and  Versions. 
Gcschichte     d.      Alterthums      (see 

Meyer,   Floigl). 
Gescliichte  Agyptens  (see  Meyer). 
Gesch.    Balylonieus    it.     Assvriens 

(see  Winckler,   Hommel). 
George  Adam  Smith.     See  Smith. 
Reuss,  Gescliichte  des  Allen  Testa- 
ments, J8l ;    (->,  '90. 
A.   Ceiger,    Urschrift  und   Ueber- 
se/iiingen  der  Bibel  in  Hirer  Ab- 
hdngigkeit  von  der  i'uneren  En/- 
wicklung  des  Judenthums,  '57. 
F.  H.  W.  Gesenius  (17S6-1842): 
Thesaurus  Philologicus  Crili- 
cus   Ling.   Hebr.   et   Chald. 
Veteris  Testamenti,  '35-'42. 
Hebrdische   Grammatik,  '13; 
(2,i\   by  E.    Kautzsch,'  '96  '; 
ET  '98.  '     y    ' 

Hebraisches  u.  chaldaisches 
Handwbrterbuch,  >i2  ■  (HJ 
(Miihlau  u.Volck),  '90-  (12) 
(Buhl,  with  Socin  and  Zim- 
mern),'95;  <">  (Buhi),'99. 
See  above,  Ges. 


F[r.]HG  . 

Fl.  and  Hanb. 

Phar/u. 
Floigl,  GA 

Founders   . 

Fr.     . 


Fra.   . 

Frankenb. 
Frazer 


Fund. 


GA    . 

GA    . 
GBA 

GASm. 
GAT 

Gei.  Urschr 


Ges. 


Thes. 


Gramm. 


Lex. 


Ges.-Bu. 


Gesenius  Buhl. 
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Gesch. 
GGA 

GGN 

GI    . 
Gi[nsb]. 


GJV 

Glaser 

Skizzc 

Gr.    . 

Gra.  . 

Gesch 

Ps. 

Gr.  Yen. 
GVI 

H      . 


HA  or  Hebr. 

Arch. 
Hal. 


Mel.  . 
Hamburger 

Harper,  ABL 


HC  . 


Heb. 
Hebraica 

Held. 

Herst. 


Herzog,  RE 
Het  Herstel 
Hex. 

Hexap. 
HG    . 

Hierob. 
Hilgf.         . 

Hist. 

Hist.  Proph. 
Man. 


Geschichte  (History). 

Got/iiigische      Gelehrte     Auzeii'cu, 

'-4./A 
Got/iiigische  Gelehrte  Xaclirichtcu, 

'45.//: 

Geschichte  Israels.     See  Winckler. 
Ginsbui"^,  Massorelico-eritical  Edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  '94,  In- 
troduction, '97. 
Geschichte     ties    jiidischen     Volkes. 

See  Schiirer. 
Eduard  Glaser  : 
Skizze   der 
Arab/ 


Geopr. 


Hi[tz]. 


HK  . 


Gesch. 
'90. 

K.  Grimm   (1807-91).     Maccabees 
('53)  and  Wisdom  Cbo)  in KGH. 
Heinrich  ( irat/  : 

Geschichte  der  Juden,  i.-x.,  '74 
ff. :   ET  i.-v.,  '9i-V)2. 
Kritischer     Commentar     zu     den 

Psalmeu,  "^^f. 
Yersio  Yeneta.     See  Text. 
Gesch.    des     Volkes    Israel.       See 
Ewald,  Stade,  etc. 

'The  Law  of  Holiness'  (Lev.  17- 
26).    See  Leviticus. 

Hebrdische  Archiiologie.  See  Ben- 
zinger,  Xowack. 

Joseph  Halevy.  The  inscriptions 
in  Rapport  sur  une  Mission  Ar- 
eheologique  dans  le  Yemen  ('72) 
are  cited:   Hal.  535,  etc. 

Melanges      ,1  Epigram/lie      et 
d'  A  rcheologie  Sim  itiqueSf'-jq.. 

Hamburger,  Realencvclopiidie  fiir 
Bibel und  Talmud,  i.  '70,  (->  '92; 
ii.  '83,  suppl.  '86,  '91  /.,  '97. 

R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Letters  belonging  to  the 
-^[Kuyunjik]  collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  '93  ff. 

Hand-Commentar  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  bearbeitet  von  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  R.  A.  Lipsius,  P.  W. 
Schmiedel,  H.  v.  Soden,  '8g-'9l. 

Hebrew. 

Continued  as  AJSL  (q.v.). 

Reste  arabischen  Heidentums.  See 
Wellhausen. 

Kosters,  Het  Herstel  van  Israel  in 
het Perzische  Tijdvak,  '93;  Germ, 
transl.  Die  iViederherstellung 
Israels,  '95. 

See  PRE. 

See  Herst. 

Hexateuch  (see  Kuenen,  Holzinger, 
etc.). 

See  Field. 

Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land.     See  Smith,  G.  A. 

See  Bochart. 

A.  Hilgenfeld,  NT  scholar  (Einl., 
etc.),  anded.  since  '58  of  ZIVT. 

See  Schiirer,  Ewald,  Kittel,  etc. 

J.  F.  M'Curdy,  History,  Prophecy, 
and  the  /Monuments :  i.  To  the 
Downfall  of  Samaria  ('94) ;  ii. 
To  the  Fall  of  Nineveh  ('96). 

F.  Hitzig  ( 1 807-75  ) ,  in  KGH:  Pre- 
diger  ('47),  Hohelied  ('55),  Die 
kleinen  Propheten  ('38;  <:il,  '63), 
Jeremias  C  41 ;  (->,'66).  AlsoZ^> 
Psalmen  ('35-'36;  (s\  '63— '65). 

Handkommentar  zum  Alten  Testa- 
ment, ed.  Nowack,  '92  ff. 


Holz.  Einl.        .     H.  Hulzinger,   Einlcilung  in   den 
Hexateuch  ('93),  Genesis  in  the 
KHC  ('98). 
Hommel    .         .     Fritz  Hommel : 

AHT  .  DicaltisraclitischeUeberliefer- 

ung;   ET,  Ancient  Hebrew 
7  radilion,  '97. 
GI:>A  .  Geschichte  Babyloniens  u.  As- 

syriens,  'S$ff. 
Hor.  Hebr.         .     Lightfuut,  Iloree  Ilebraice,  16S4. 
HP    .  .  .     Holmes  and  Parsons,   Veins  I'esta- 

meiilum    Gr,,:cum     cum    variis 
leelionibus,  I  798-1827. 
HPN         .         .     G.    B.    Gray,   Studies    in    Hebrew 

Proper  Names,  '96. 
HPSm.       .         .     Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

Samuel  in  International  Critical  Commentary. 

LIS    .         .         .     Die  lleilige  Sehrift.     See  Kautzsch. 

HIVB        .         .     Riehm's  llandwor/crbuch  des  bibli- 

selieu    Alterihui/is,   2    vols.,   '84; 

'-',  '93-94.     See  also  Delitzsch 

(Friedr.J. 

LJG  .         .         .     Lsraelilische  u.  judische  Geschichte. 

See  Wellhausen. 
Intr[od].  .         .     Introduction. 
Lntr.  Ls.    .         .     Introduction      to      Isaiah.         See 

Cheyne. 
It.      .         .         .     Itala.     See  Text  and  Versions. 
It.  Anton.  .     Itineraium  Autoruiui,FoTtia.d'Ui:- 

ban,  '45. 

J  Old  Hebrew  historical  document. 

J2       .         .         .     Later  additions  to  J. 

J[oum.~\  A\_m.~]  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
0[r.]  S[oc.']  Society,  ' 51  ff. 

Jastrow,  Diet.  M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Tar- 

guviim,  the  Talmud  Babli,  etc., 
and  Miclrashim,  '&6ff. 

J[ourn.~\  As.  .  Journal  Asiatique,  '53  ff.;  7th 
ser.,'73;  8thser., '83;  9thser.,'93. 

JBL  .         .    Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  and 

Exegesis,  '90  ff.;  formerly  ('82- 
'88)  cs\\eA  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Lit.  and  Exeg. 

JB IV  .  .  Jahrbiicher  der  bibl.  IVissenschaft 
('49-'65). 

JDT  .         .    Jahrbiicher  fir  deutsehe   Theologie, 

'S6-'78- 

JE  .  .  .  The  '  Prophetical '  narrative  of  the 
Hexateuch,  composed  of  J  and  E. 

Jensen,  Kosm.  .  P.  Jensen,  Die  Kosmologie  der 
Babylonier,  '90. 

Jer.  .         .     Jerome,  or  Jeremiah. 

Jon.  .         .     Jonathan.     See  Targum. 

Jos.  .         .     Flaviusjosephus  (b.37  A.D.),Anti- 

quiiatcs  Judaic,,-,  De  Bello 
Jtidaico,  Vita,  contra  Apionem 
(ed.  Niese,  3  vols.,  '87~'94). 

J\_o~urn.~]  Phil.  .  Journal  of  Philology,  i.  (Nos.  I  and 
2,  '68),  ii.  (Nus.  3  and  4,  '69), etc. 

JPT  .         .    Jahrbiicher fir  protestanlisehe  Theo- 

logie, '75~'92. 

JQR  .         .    Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 'SS-'S,gff 

JRAS  .  .  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
(vols.  1-20,  '34  ff.;  new  ser., 
vols.  i-24,'65-'92;  currentseries, 

'93  ff-)- 
JSBL        .         .     See  JBL. 

KAT         .         .     Die  A'ciliuschri ften  11.  d.Alte  Testa- 
ment.    See  Schrader. 
Kau.  .         .     E.  Kautzsch : 

Gram.         .  Grammatik    des     Biblischen- 

Aramiiischen,  '84. 
HS     .         .  Die  heilige   Sehrift  des  Alten 

Testaments,  '94. 
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Ke.  . 

Kenn. 


KG  . 
KGF 

KGH 

KGK 


KHC 


Apokr.        .  Die  Apokryphen  u.  Pseudepi- 

graphen    des    alien     Testa- 
ments, '98  f. 
KB.  .         .     Kcilinschrifiliche  BiUiothek, 

Sammlungvon  ass.  u.bab.  7  ex/en 
in    Umschrift  u.  Uebersctzttng,  5 
vols.   (1,  2,  3  a,  b,  4,  5),  '8a-'o6. 
Edited  by  Schrader,  in  collabora- 
tion   with    L.    Abel,   C.   Bezold, 
P.    Jensen,    F.    E.    Peiser,    and 
H.  Winckler. 
.     K.  F.  Keil  (d.  '88). 
.     B.     Kennicott     (1718-83),     Veins 
Teslamentum    Hebraicum    cum 
variis  lectionibus,  2  vols.,  iyj6- 
80. 
.     Kirchengeschichte. 
.     Keilinschriflen  it.  Geschichtsforsch- 

itng.     See  Schrader. 
.     Kurzgefasstcs    exegetisches    Hand- 
bucii.     See  Di.,  Hitz.,  Knob.,  Ol. 
.     Kit rzgefassler  Kommentar  zu  den 
heiligen  Schriften  Alten  u.  Neucn 
Testaments   sowie  zu  den    .Ipo- 
kryphen,    ed.     H.    Strack     and 
O.  ZSckler,  '87  ff. 
.     Kitrzer      Hand-commentar      zum 
Alten  Testament,  ed.  Marti,  '97^ 
Ki.     .  .  .     Rudolf  Kittel : 

Gesch.         .  Geschichte  der  Hebrder,  2  vols., 

'88,  '92;    Eng.  transl.,  His- 
tory  of  the  Hebrews,    '95- 
'96. 
Ch.  SBOT  The  Book  of  Chronicles, Critics.] 

Edition  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
'95  (translated  by  Bacon). 
Kim.  .         .     R.  David  Kimhi,  circa   1200  A.D., 

the   famous  Jewish   scholar  and 
lexicographer,  by  whose  exegesis 
the  AV  is  mainly  guided. 
Kin\_s~\.     .         .     Kinship  and  Mirriage  in  Early 

Arabia.     See  W.  R.  Smith. 
Kl.  Proph.  .     Kleine Prophetcn (Minor Prophets). 

See  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  etc. 
Klo[st].    .         .     Aug.    Klostermann,    Die    Bucher 
Samuelis  und der  K'dnige  ('87)  in 
KGK. 
G  VI .         .  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  bis 

zur  Restanration  nnter £sra 
und  NeJtcmia,  '96. 
Kn[ob].    .         .     Aug.  Knobel  (1807-63)  in  KGH. ■ 
Exodus  und  Leviticus,  l2>  by  Dill- 
mann,  '80;    Der  Prophet  Jesaia, 
'43,  <3\  '61.      See  Dillmann. 
K6.    .         .         .     F.  E.  K6nig,  Historisch-Kritisches 
Lehrgehdttde     der     Hebr'aisehen 
Sprache,  3  vols.,  '81-97. 
Koh.  .         .     Aug.  Kohler. 

Kr.    .         .         .     Kre  (lit.  '  to  be  read'),  a  marginal 

reading   which    the    Massoretes 

intended  to  supplant  that  in  the 

text  (Kethib);   see  below. 

Kt.    .         .         .     Kethib  (lit.  'written'),  a  reading 

in  the  M.T;   see  above. 
Kue  .         .         .     Abr.  Kuenen  (1S2S-91): 

Ond  c         .  Historisch-critisch     Onderzoek 

naar  het  ontstaan  en  de 
verzameling  van  de  Boeken 
des  Ottften  Verbonds,  3  vols., 
'6i-'65;  <2>,  '85-'89;  Germ, 
transl.,  Historisch-kritische 
Eittleilung  in  die  Bucher 
des  Alten  Testaments,  '87- 
'92;  vol.  i.,  The  Hexateuch, 
translated  by  Philip  Wick- 
steed,  '86. 


Godsd. 


Ges.  Ab/i. 


de 


Lag. 


De  Godsdienst  van  Israel,  '69-  70; 
Eng.  transl.,  3  vols.,  '73-  75 -, 
De  Profeten  en   der  Profetie  onder  Israel,    75; 
ET/'77. 
Gesamme/te  Abhandluitgt  11  zur 
bibl.    ll-'issenschaft,  German 
by  liudde,  '94- 
Lagarde,    Librorum      Veteris 
Testamenti   Canonicorum,  Pars 
Prior  Grace,  'S3. 
Paul  de  Lagarde  ('27-91)  : 

Hagiographa  Chaldaice,  '73. 
Li'bri" Veteris  Testamenti  Apo- 

eryphi  Syr/ace,  '6i. 
Gesammel/e.lbAandlungen,'66. 
Mitteilungen,  i.-iv.,  '84-89. 
Symmicta,  ii.,  '80. 
Proverbial,  '63. 
Uebersicht  i'tber  die  im   Ara- 
maiscJicn,   Arabischen,    und 
Hebr'aisehen  ubliche  Bildnng 
der  Nomina,  '89. 
Beitrage  z.  baktrischen  Lexiko- 

graphie,  '68. 
Prophetic  Chaldaice,  '72. 
Semi  tic  a,  '78  J. 
Armenische  Studien. 
Orientalia,  i.,  '79. 
E.  W.    Lane,  An   Arabic-English 

Lexicon,  '63  ff. 
W.    M.  Thomson,    The  Land  and 

the  Book,  '59;    new  ed.  '94. 
Later    Biblical    Ilesearches.       See 

Robinson. 
J.    Levy,    Keuhcbraisches   u.  chal- 
daisches  IVorterbuch,  '76-'89. 
Chaldaisches  IVorterbuch  itber 
die  rPargu7iiini,  '6j  ff. 
See  Konig. 
R.  Lepsius,  Denhn'dler  aus  Aegyp- 

ten  u.  Aethiopien,  '49-'6o. 
John    Lightfoot   (1602-75),  Iiora 

Hebraicce  (1684). 
Joseph     B.     Lightfoot    ('28-'89); 
commentaries    on     Galatians 
(<4>,    '74);     Philippians    (<3>, 
'73)  ;      Colossians    and  Phile- 
mon ('75). 
Lipsius,  Die  Apokryphen  Aposlel- 
geschichten     u.    Aposlellegenden, 
'83-'90. 
J.    Low,  Aram'dische   Pflanzenna- 

men,  '81. 
SeeL. 

Septuagint.     See   above,  p.  xv  f., 
and  Text  and  Versions. 


Hag. 
Syr.    . 

Ges.  Abh. 

Milt. 
Sym. 
Prov. 
Ubers. 
or  BN 


Beitr. 

Proph. 
Sem . 
Arm.  St. 
Or.     . 
Lane 

L  \_and~\  B 

LBR 

Levy,  NHWB 

Chald.  Lex. 

Lehrgeb.     . 
Leps.  Denkm. 


Lightf. 


Lips.  I  /    . 


Low  . 

Luc. 
LXXor 


Maimonides 


Mand. 
Marq.  Fund. 


Marti 


Gram. 


Jes. 
Masp. 


Moses    Maimonides    (1131-1204). 
Exegete,     author     of     Mishneh 
Torah,  More  Neboklnm,  etc. 
Mandaean.     See  Aramaic,  §  10. 
J.  Marquart,  Fundamente  israeliti- 
scher  u.  jiidischer  Geschichte,  '96. 
K.  Marti : 

Kurzgefasste     Grammatik    d. 
biblisch-.lramaisehen 
Sprache,  '96. 
Geschichte   der  Israelitischen  Religion1^,   '97  (a 
revision   of  A.   Kavser,   Die 
Theol.  des  AT). 
Das  Buch  Jesaia,  in  KHC  'go. 
G.  Maspero  : 

Dawn  of  Civilisation,   Egvtt 

and  Chaldea  ((2),  'g6)_  s'* 
Les     premieres      Melees     des 
Peuples;    ET    by   McClure. 
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MBBA 
MDPV 

Merx 


Mey  . 


GA    . 


Entst[eh~\. 
Meyer 

MGWJ    . 
MH  . 

MI    . 


Midr. 
Mish. 


The  Struggle  of  the  Nations 

— Egypt, Syria, and  Assyria. 

Histoire  Aneienne  ties  Peuplcs 

de  V  Orient  ('99  ff.). 

Monatsberichl  der  Berliner  Aka- 

demie. 
APitlheihtngen  und  Nachrichten  des 
Deutsclien       Palastma-  Vereins, 

'95  ff 
A.    Merx,    Archiv  f.   wissensckaft- 
lichc  Erforsc/unig  d.  AT  ('69). 
Ed.  Meyer: 

Geschidite     des     .  ttterihiims  ; 
i.,  Gesch.  d.  Orients  bis  zur 
Btgriind itng des  lycrserrcichs 
('84)  ;    ii.,  Gesck.  des  Abend- 
laudt's     bis    &uf   die    Per- 
Strkri  ge  ('93). 
Die    Lntslehitng   des   Juden- 
t/iums,  'q6. 
H.     A.      W.     Meyer      (1S00-73), 
founder  of  the  series  Kritisch- 
exegetischer  Kommentar  i'lber  das 
i\cue  Testament. 
Monatsschrift  fur  Gesch.  u.   Wiss. 

des  JudentkamSi  '51  ff. 
Mishnic  Hebrew,  the  language  of 
the  Mishna,  Tosephta,  Mid- 
rashim,  and  considerable  parts  of 
the  Talmud. 
Mesha  Inscription,  commonly 
known  as  the  '  Moabite  Stone.' 
See  Mesha. 
Midrash.  See  Chronicles,  §  6  (2). 
Mishna,  the  standard  collection 
(completed,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, by  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  about 
200  a.d.)  of  sixty-three  treatises 
(representing  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tional or  unwritten  law  as  devel- 
oped by  the  second  century 
A.D.),  arranged  in  six  groups  or 
Seders  thus  :  —  i.  Zcraim  (1 1 
tractates),  ii.  Mo'ed  (12),  iii. 
iVdskim  (7),  iv.  Nczikin  (10),  v. 
Kodaskim  ( 1 1 ),  vi.  Tokordth  ( 1 2). 

Aboda  zara,  iv.  8        Mikwa'dth,  vi.  6 
Aboth,  iv.  9  Mo'ed  Katan,  ii.  11 


'Arakhin,  v.  5 
Baba  Eathra,  iv.  3 
Baba  Kamma,  iv.  1 
Baba  Mesi'a,  iv.  2 
Bgkhoroth,  v.  4 
B£rakhoth,  i.  1 
Be  a,  ii.  7 
Bikkurim,  i.  11 
Chagiga,  ii.  12 
Challa,  i.  9 
Chullin,  vv  3 
Demai,  i.  3 
'Eduyotb,  iv.  7 
'Erubin,  ii.  2 
Gittin,  iii.  6. 
Horayoth,  iv.  10 
Kelim,  vi.  1 
Kferithoth,  v.  7 
Kgthuboth,  iii.  2 
Kiddushin;  iii.  7 
Kil'ayim,  1.  4 
Kinnim,  v.  11 
Ma'aser  Shemi,  i.  8 
Ma'aseroth,  i.  7 
Makhshirin,  vi.  8. 
Makkoth,  iv.  5 
M£gilla,  ii.  10 
MS'ila,  v.  8 
MSnachoth,  v.  2 
Middoth,  v.  to 


Nazir,  iii.  4_ 
Nedarim,  iii.  3 
Ngga'im,  vi.  3 
Nidda,  vi.  7 
Ohaloth,  vi.  2 
'Orla,  i    10 
Para,  vi.  4 
Pe'a,  i.  2 
PSsachim,  ii.  3 
Rosh  Ha(sh)shana, 


MT 


Sanhcdrin,  iv.  4 
Shabbath,  ii.  1 
Shgbu'oth,  iv.  6 
ShSbT'ith,  i.  s 
Shgkalim,  ii.  4 
Sota,  iii.  5 
Sukka,  ii.  6 
Ta'anith,  ii.  9 
Tamid,  v.  g. 
Tebul  Vum,  vi.  10 
T£mura,  v.  6 
Tfirumoth,  i.  6 
Tohuroth,  vi.  5 
'Uk.sin,  vi.  12 
Yadayim,  vi.  ti 
Yebanioth,  iii.  1 
Yoma,  ii.  5 
Zabim,  vi.  g 
ZSbachim,  v.  1 

Massoretic  text,  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  OT  substantially  as  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second 
century  A.D.  (temp.  Mishna). 
It    remained    unvocalised    until 


Murray 


Muss- Am. 

MVG 

n. 

Nab. 
NB  . 
Nestle,  Eig. 

Marg. 
Neub.  Geogr. 

NHB 

NHWB   . 

no.     . 
No[ld].      . 
Outers. 


Now. 


H[ebr.~]  A{rch.~] 
Kl.  Proph. 


NT   . 

01[sh].  . 
Ps.  . 
Lehrb. 

OLZ  (or  Or.  LZ) 

Ond. 

Onk.,  Onq. 
Onom. 
OPs. 
OS.  . 


OT    . 
OTJC 

P       . 

P2      • 
Pal. 


Palm. 
Pal.  Syr. 

PA  OS 


Par. 

Pat.  Pal.    . 
PE    . 

PEFQ[u.  St.] 


PEFMiem.-\ 


about    the    end    of    the    seventh 

century  a.d.     See  Text. 

A    New    English    Dictionary    on 

Historical  Principles,  ed.  J.  A. 

H.    Murray,    '88  ff.;     also    H. 

Bradley,  '97  ff. 
W.  M  uss-Arnoft,  A  Concise  Diction- 
ary of  the  Assyrian   Language, 

'94-'99  (a-mag). 
Mittheilungen     der      Vorderasiat- 

ischen  Gesellschaft,  '97  ff. 
note. 

Nabatxan.     See  Aramaic,  §  4. 
Nominalbildiing,  Barth;    see  Ba. 
JJie     israclilischcn      J'.igennamen 

nach      Hirer     religionsgeschicht- 

lichen  /Iciieutiing,  '76. 
Alarginalien  it.  Malerialien,  '93. 
A  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Tal- 
mud, '68. 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible.    See 

Tristram. 
Neu-hebr.  u.  chaldaisches  JVorler- 

buch.     See  Levy, 
number. 
Th.  Noldeke  : 

Unlersuchungen     z.    Kritik     d. 
Allen  Testaments,  '69. 

Altteslamenlliche  Litteratur,  '68. 
W.  Nowack  : 

Lehrbuch       d.       ILebraischen 

Arch'dologie,  '94. 
Die    Kleinen    Propheten    (in 
HKC),  '97. 
New  Testament,  Neues  Testament. 

Justus  Olshausen : 

Die  Psahnen,  '53. 
Lehrbuch    der   hebr.   Sprache, 
'61  [incomplete]. 

Orienlalistische  Litteratur- Zei- 
tung,  ed.  Peiser,  '98/^ 

Historisch-critisch  Onderzoek.  See 
Kuenen. 

Onkelos,  Onqelos.     See  Targ. 

See'  OS. 

Origin  of  the  Psalter .    See  Cheyne. 

Onomaslica  Sacra,  containing  the 
'  name-lists '  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Lagarde,  t->,  '87;  the 
pagination  of  I1'  printed  on  the 
margin  of  <2>  is  followed). 

Old  Testament. 

Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church.     See  W.  R.  Smith. 

Priestly  Writer.     See  Hist.  Lit. 

Secondary  Priestly  Writers. 

F.  Buhl,  Geographie  des  alien  Pal- 
astina, '96.  See  also  Baedeker 
and  Reland. 

Palmyrene.      See  ARAMAIC,  §  4. 

Palestinian  Syria*  or  Christian 
Palestinian.     See  Aramaic,  §  4. 

Proceedings  of  American  Oriental 
Society,  'SIff.  (printed  annually 
at  end  of  J  A  OS). 

Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  See 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  '95. 

Praparalio  Evangelica.  See  Euse- 
bius. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
[founded  '65]  Quarterly  State- 
ment, '69 ff. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund  APe- 
moirs,  3  vols.,  '8l-'83. 
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Per.-Chip. 


Pers. 
Pesh. 


Ph.,  Phoen. 
PRE 


Preuss.  Jahrbb. 
Prim.  Cult. 

Propli.  Is. 

Prol. 
Pro/.  KZ  . 


PSBA 

PS  Thes. 
Pun. 

R       . 

RjE     . 
Rd     . 

Rp     . 
1-5R 


Rab. 
Rashi 


Rec.  Trav 

RE/ 

Rel.  Pal. 

Rev. 

Rev.  Si  in. 
Ri.  Sa. 


Rob. 


BR 


LBR  or  BR  iv. 
or  BRW  Ui. 


Perrot  and  Chipiez  : 

Histoire   de   FArt   dans   I'anti- 
auitc.       fgvpte  — ■  slssyrie  — 
Perse  —  .-Isie       Mineitere  — 
Greee  —   Etrurie  —    Rome; 
'81  ff. 
ET:      .-Indent       Egypt,       '83 
Chaldaa    and  Assyria,     '84 
Phoenicia    and    Cyprus,  '85 
Sardinia,  Judtta,     etc.,    '90 
Primitive  Greece,  '94. 
Persian. 

Peshltta,  the  Syriac  vulgate  (2nd- 
3rd  cent.).  Vetus  7 estamentum 
Syriace,  ed.  S.  Lee,  '23,  OT  and 
NT,  '24. 
W.  E.  Barnes,  An  Apparatus  Cri- 
licus  to  Chronicles  in  the  Peshitta 
Version,  '97. 
Phoenician. 

Real-  Encyklopddie  fur  protestan- 
tische  Theologie  u.  Kirche,  ed. 
J.  J.  Herzog,  22  vols.,  '54-'68; 
<2>,  ed.  J.  J.  Herzog,  G.  L. 
Plitt,  Alb.  Hauck,  18  vols.,  '77- 
'88;  <3),  ed.  Alb.  Hauck,  vol. 
i.-vii.  [A-Hau],  '96— '99. 
Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  '*]2  ff. 
E.    B.    Tylor,    Primitive    Culture, 

'71;    W,  '91. 
The    J'rophecies   of  Isaiah.      See 

Cheyne. 
Prolegomena.     See  Wellhausen. 
Protestanlisclie  Kirchenzeitung  fur 
das     Evangelische     Deutschland 
(vols,  i.-xliii.,'  54-'„96);  continued 
as  Prot.  iMonatshefte  ('97  ff.). 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Bibli- 
cal Archaiology,  'j&ff. 
Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus. 
Punic. 

Redactor  or  Editor. 
Redactor(s)  of  JE. 
Deuteronomistic  Editor(s). 
Priestly  Redactor(s). 
H.  C.  Rawlinson,  The   Cuneiform 

Inscriptions   of    Western   Asia, 

i.-v.  ('61-84;   iv.  <■->,  '91). 
Rabbinical. 
i.e.    Rabbenu    Shelomoh    Yishaki 

(1040-1105),      the      celebrated 

Jewish  commentator. 
Recueil   de   travaux    relalifs  a  la 

philol.  et   a    TArcheol.  egypt.    et 

assyr.  '7c >ff. 
Revue  des  Etudes  /uives,  i.,  '8o;  ii. 

and  iii.,  '81 ;   and  so  on. 
Reland,  Pahcstina  ex  Monitmentis 

veteribus  illustrata,  2  vols.,  17 14. 
Revue. 

Revue  semitique,  '93  ff. 
Die    Biichcr   Richter    u.    Samuel. 

See  Budde. 
Edward  Robinson : 

Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine, J//.  Sinai,  and  Arabia 
Petrtea,  a  journal  of  travels 
in  the  year  183S  (i.-iii.,  '41 
=  £RW\  i.-ii.,  '56). 
Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
line  and  the  adjacent  Regions,  a 

journal   of  travels    in  the  year 

1852  ('56). 
Physical     Geography   of   the  Holy 

Land,  '65. 


Roscher 


RP 


RS  or  Rel. 


Sem. 


RV 


RWB 


Rys. 
Saad. 


Sab. 


Sab.  Denkm. 

Sam. 

SB  AW     . 

SBE 


SB  OT  (Eng.) 


SBOT(Ueb.) 


Schopf. 

Schr. 

KGF 
KAT 
COT 


Schiir. 

GJV 


Ausfiihrliches  Lexikon  d.  Griech- 
ischen  11.  Romischen  itythologie 

Records  of  the  Past,  being  English 
translations  of  the  A  ncient  Monu- 
ments of  Er-ipl  and  Western 
Asia,  ed.  S."  Jiirch,  vols,  i.-xii. 
('73-'8l).  New  series  [AV'-'Jed. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  vols,  i.-vi.,  '88-92. 
See  Assyria,  §  35. 

Religion  of  the  Semites.  See  W. 
R.  Smith. 

Revised  Version  (NT,  '80;  OT, 
'84;   Apocrypha,  '95). 

G.  B.  \Vmet{iySc)-lSsS), Biblisches 
Realworterbuch,  '20;    I3',  2  vols., 

'47/ 
Ryssel;   cp.  Dillmann,  Bertheau. 

R.  Sa'adya  (Se'adya;  Ar.  Sa'id), 
the  tenth  century  Jewish  gram- 
marian and  lexicographer  (b. 
892);  Explanationsofthe/ia/a.r- 
legomena  in  the  OT,  etc. 
Salxean,  less  fittingly  called 
Himyaritic;  the  name  given  to 
a  class  of  S.  Arabian  inscrip- 
tions. 
Sabaische  Denhn'dler,  edd.  Miiller 

and  Mordtmann. 
Samaritan. 
Sitzungsberichte   der  Berlinischen 

Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
translated  by  various  scholars 
and  edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  F. 
Max  Miiller,  50  vols.  1879^ 
[Otherwise  known  as  the  Poly- 
chrome Bible\  The  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Old  lestameul,  a  new  Eng. 
transl.,  with  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Pictorial  Illustrations  ;  pre- 
pared by  eminent  biblical  scholars 
of  Europe  and  of  America,  and 
edited,  with  the  assistance  of 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  by  Paid 
Haupt,  '97  ff. 
Haupt,  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  printed  in 
colours,  with  notes,  prepared  by 
eniinentbiblicalscholarsof Europe 
and  America,  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Paul  Haupt,  '93  ff. 
Gunkel,   Schopfung  und  Chaos  in 

Vrzeil  u.  Endzeit,  '95. 
E.     Schrader ;      editor     of     KB 
[g.v.]  : 

Keilinschriften  u.   Geschichts- 

forschung,  '78. 
D  '•  Keilinschriften  u.  d.  Alte 

Testament,  '72;  '-',  '83. 
Eng.  transl.  of  KAT<2>  by 
O.  C.  Whitehouse,  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and 
the  Old  Testament,  2  vols., 
'85,  '88  (the  pagination  of 
the   German  is  retained  in 

the  margin  of  the  Eng.  ed.). 
E.  Schiirer : 

Geschichte  des  jicdischen  Volkes 
im  Zeitalter  Jesu  christi  ; 
1.  fc-inleitung  u.  Politische  Ge- 
schichte, '90;  ii.  Die  Inneren 
Zustande  Palastinas  u  des 
Jiidischen   Volkes    im    Zeitalter 
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Hist. 


Selden 


Sem. 

Sin. 

Smend,  Listen 

Smith 

GASm. 
HG 


WRS. 


OTJC 


Proph. 


Kin. 
R[el.~\S[em 


SP    . 

Spencer     . 
SS     . 

St.,  Sta.     . 
GVI . 

Abh.  . 

St.  Kr.       . 
Stad.  m.  m. 

Stud.  Bibl. 
Sw.  . 
SWAW  . 


Jesu  Christi,  '86;    new  ed.   vol. 

ii.    Die    Inneren   Zustande,  'yS, 

vol.   iii.  Das  Judenthum  in   der 

Zerstreuung  u.  die  jiidisehe  Lite- 

ratur,  '98. 
ET  of  above  ('90  ff.).     Vols,  if. 

(J.e  ,  Div.  i.  vols.   1  /)  =  vol.   1 

of  German;    vols.  J-5  (i.e.,  Div. 

ii.  vols.  I-})  =  vol.  2  of  ( icrman 

[=vols.  ii',  iii  of  <:1>]. 
J.    Scldcn,    de   Jure     naturali    et 

gentium  ju.vla  disciplinam  Ebrte- 

orum,  7  bks.,  166^. 

de  Diis  Syris,  1617. 
Semitic. 

Sinaitic;   see  Aramaic,  §4. 
Smcnd,    Die     Listen    der    Bucher 

Esra  it.  Nchcmiah,  '81. 

George  Adam  Smith  : 

The  Historical  Geography  of 

the  Holy  Land,  especially  in 

relation    to   the   History   of 

Lsrael    and    of   tlie    Early 

Church,  '94  (additions  to  W, 

'90). 

William  Robertson  Smith  ('46-'94  : 

The   Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 

Chitrch.'Si ;  C->,  revised  and  much 

enlarged,  '92;    (Germ,  transl.  by 

Rothstein,  '94). 

The  Prophets  of  Israel  and  their 

place  in  History,  to  the  close  of 

the  eighth  century  B.C.,  '82;    <-', 

with      introduction 

tional   notes   by  T.    K 

'95- 
Ktuship  and  Jllarric 
Arabia,  '85. 
]  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Semites:  1st  ser.,  The  Funda- 
mental Institutions,  '89;  new 
and  revised  edition  (7?5t2>),  '94; 
Germ,  transl.  by  Stube,  '99. 
[The  MS  notes  of  the  later  Burnett 
Lectures — on  Priesthood,  Divina- 
tion and  Prophecy,  and  Semitic 
Polytheism  and  Cosmogony  — 
remain  unpublished,  but  are 
occasionally  cited  by  the  editors 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  as 
'Burnett  Lects.  MS']. 

A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine 
in  connection  with  their  history, 
'56,  last  ed.  '96. 

De  Legibus  Hebrceorum  Ritualibus 

(2  vols.  1727). 
Siegfried    and    Stade,   LLebraisches 

H'orlerbuch   sum   Allen    Testa- 

mente,  '93. 

B.  Stade  : 

Gesch.   d.    Volkes  Israel,   '81- 
'88. 

Ausgewahlte  Akademische  Re- 
den  u.  Abhandlungen,  '99. 
Sludien  und  Kritiken,  '28  ff. 
Siadiasmus    magni    maris    (Mar- 

cianus). 
Studia  Biblica,  Essays  in  Biblical 
Archeology  and  Criticism  and 
kindred  subjects,  4  vols.,  '85-'9I. 
H.  B.  Swete,  The  Old  Testament 
in  Greek  according  to  the  Septua- 


and     addi- 
Cheyne, 

in  Early 


•e-int;  <]),  '87-'94; 


95-99- 


Sitzungsberichte    d.     Wiener  Aka- 
demie  d.  Wissenschaflen. 


Sym[m]     . 

Syr.  .         .         . 
Tab.  rent. 

Talm.  Bab.  Jer. 


T[ar]g.     . 
Jer.    . 

Jon.    . 
Onk.  . 

ps.-Jon. 
TBS 


temp. 
T[extus]  R[e- 

ceptus] 
Th[e].       . 

Theod. 


Theol.  Sludien 
Thes. 


Th.T 

Ti.  or  Tisch. 


TLZ 

Tosephta 
Treg. 


Tristram    . 
FFP 


Symmachus,  author  of  a  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament 
{circa  200  A.D.).     See  Text. 

Syriac.     See  Aramaic,  §11/ 

Tabula  I'euti neeriana,  Desjardins, 
'6S. 

Talmud,  Babylonian  or  Jerusalem, 
consisting  of  the  text  of  the 
Mishna  broken  up  into  small 
sections,  each  followed  by  the  dis- 
cursive comment  called  Gemara. 
See  Law  Literature. 

Targum.     SeeTKxr. 

The  (fragmentary)  Targum  Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum  Jonathan,  the  name  borne 
by  the  Babylonian  Targum  to 
the  Prophets. 

Targum  Onkelos,  the  Babylonian 
Targum  to  the  Pentateuch 
(towards  end  of  second  century 

A.D.). 

The  Targ.  to  the  Pentateuch, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jonathan. 

Der  Text  der  Bucher  Samuelis : 
see  Wellhausen;  or  Notes  on  the 
Hebrew  'Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel :  see  Driver. 

tempore  (in  the  time  [of]). 

The  '  received  text '  of  the  NT. 
See  Text. 

Thenius,  die  Bucher  Samuelis  in 
KGH,'^2;  <->, '64;  (3),  LShr,  '98. 

Theodotion  (end  of  second  cen- 
tury), author  of  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  ('  rather  a 
revision  of  the  LXX  than  a  new 
translation').     See  TEXT. 

Sludien,  published  in  connection 
with  Th.  T  (see  Deuteronomy, 

§  33=)- 
See  Gesenius. 

R.  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syria- 
cm,  '68/: 

Theologisch  Tijdschrifi,  '67  ff. 
Teschendorf,  Novum  Tcstamcntum 
GrtEce,      editio     octava     critica 
maior,  '6o,-'72. 
Theologische  Liter  aturzeitung^ 

'16  ff. 
See  Law  Literature. 
S.    P.   Tregelles,    The    Greek   New 
Testament ;  ediled  from  ancient 
authorities,  *z)']-']2. 
H.  B.  Tristram  : 
The  FaUna  and  Flora  of  Palestine, 


NHB  ■      The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 

<s>,  '89. 
TSBA       .         .      Transactions  of  Soc.  Bib.  Archaeol., 

vols,  i.-ix.,  '72  ff. 
Tiib.  Z.  f  Theol.    Tubingen  Zeitschrift  f   Theologie, 

'34/: 

Untersuch.  .      Untersuchungen.       See    Noldeke, 

Winckler. 
Urgesch.     .         .     Die    biblische    Urgachichte.       See 

Budde. 

v.  verse. 

Var.  Apoc.  .      The  Apocrypha   (AV)   edited  with 

various  renderings,  etc.,  by  C.  J. 

Ball. 
Var.  Bib.  .     The  Old  and  New  Testamenis(AY) 

edited  with   various  renderings, 

etc.,   by   T.    K.    Cheyne,    S.    R. 
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Vet.  Lat. 


We.,  Wellh 
De  Gent. 


TBS 


Pilar,  u. 
Sadd. 


Gesch. 
Pro!. 


IJG 


[Ar.]Lfeid. 
Kl.  Proph. 
CH    . 


Weber 


Wetstein 
Wetz. 


WF   . 

WH  [W  &  H] 


Driver  (OT),  and  R.  L.  Clarke, 
A.  Goodwin,  W.  Sanday  (NT) 
[otherwise  known  as  the  Queen's 
printers'  Bible~\. 

Versio  Vetus  Latina;  the  old-Latin 
version  (made  from  the  Greek)  ; 
later  superseded  by  the  Vulgate. 
See  Text  and  Versii  ins. 

Vulgate,  Jerome's  Latin  Bible : 
Of  from  Heb.,  NT  a  revision 
of  Vet.  Lat.  (end  of  4th  and  be- 
ginning of  5th  cent.).   See  Text. 

Julius  Wellh  ausen. 

De  Genii  bus  et  Fam  iliisjiubcis 
quce  in   1    Chr.    2  4  nunie- 
rantur  Dissertatio  ('70). 
Der  Text  der Bilcher  Samuelis 

('7D- 

Die  Than  slier  u.  d.Saddncder; 
eine  Uutersuchang  zur  in- 
ner en   judischen     Geschicht 

('74). 

Geschichte Israels,  vol.  i.  C7S). 

2nd  ed.  of  Gesch.,  entitled 
Prolegomena  zur  Gesch.  Is- 
raels, '83;  ET  '85;  4th 
Germ.  ed.  '95. 

Israelilische    u.   Judiscln 


schichte,    '94;    <31, 


Ge- 
'1.17 ;  an 
amplilicatiun  of  Abi-iss  dor 
Gesch.  Israels  u.  Juda's  in 
*  Skizzen  u.  Yorarbeiten,' 
'84.  The  Abriss  was  sub- 
stantially a  reproduction  of 
'Israel'  in  EB^  ('81;  re- 
published in  ET  of  Prol. 
['85]  and  separately  as 
Sketch  of  Hist,  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  «>,  '91). 
Reste  Arabischen  Heidentums 
(in  '  Skiz/.cn  u.  Yorarbeiten') 

('87;   <->,  '97)- 
Die  A  leinen  Propheten  i'tber- 
setzt,    mit   Noten    ('92;    <■"», 

Die    Composition    des    Hexa- 
teitchs  und  der  historiscJten 
Biicher  des  Alien  Testaments 
('85;     Zweiter    Druck,*  mit 
Nachtragen,  '89;    originally 
published  in  JD  T  21  39=  ff., 
['76],  22  407   ['77],  and  in 
Bleek,  Einl.  <4\  '7S). 
System  der  .•lltsyuctgogerien  Palasti- 
nischen  Theologie:  or  Die  Lehrcn 
des  Talmud,  '80  (edited  by  Franz 
Delitzsch  and  Georg  Schneder- 
mann) ;    '-1,  Jiidische    Theologie 
auf    Gritud   des    Talmud    und 
verwandter    Schriften,   '97    (ed. 
Schnedermann). 
J.  J.  Wetstein,  Novum   Testamen- 
tuni  Grcecum,  etc.,  2  vols,  folio  ; 
1751-1752. 
Wetzstein,  Ausgewahlte  griechische 
und  lateinische  Inschriften,  ge- 
sammelt     auf    Rasen     in     den 
Trachonen    und  um   das  Ifau- 
raugebirge,'6T, ;  Reisebericht i'tber 
Haurdn  und  Trachonen,  '60. 
Wellhausen-Furness,    The  book  of 
Psalms  ('98)  in  SBOT  (Eng.). 
Westcott  and  Hort,  The  New  Tes- 
tament in  the    Original    Greek, 
'Si. 


Wi. 


[Inters. 

Alt[test]. 

Unt. 
GBA 

AOFot  AF 


GI 


Sarg. 
KB$. 
Wilk. 


Winer 

RWB 


Gram. 


WMM       . 
Wr.    . 

Comp. 
Gram. 

Ar.  Gram. 


WRS 
WZKM 
Yakut 


Z      . 
ZA    . 

ZA    . 

ZATW 

ZDMG 

ZDPV 

ZKF 


ZKM 
ZKW 


ZLT 

ZTK 

ZIVT 


Hugo  Winckler  : 

Untersuchungen  z.  Altoriental- 

ischen  Geschichte,  'S9. 
Altteslamentliche     Untersuch- 
ungen, '92. 
Geschichte  Babyloniens  u.  As- 

svriens,  '92. 
Altorientalische    Forsihuugen, 
1st  ser.  i.-vi.,  '93-'97:    2ml 
ser.  (AFW)i-,  '98  f 
Geschichte    Israels    in    eiiizel- 

darstellungen,  i.  '95- 
Die  Keilscltrifltc.xte  Sargons, 

'89. 
Die    Thontafeln    von     Tell-el- 
Amarna  (ET  Metcalf). 
J.    G.    Wilkinson,    Manners    and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
'37-'4i ;  I-'  by  Birch,  3  vols.,  '78. 
G.  B.  Winer: 

Bibl.     Realworterbuch ;      see 

R  ]VB. 
Grammatik  des  neutestament- 
lichen   Sprachidioms^\  neu 
bearbeitet   von    Paul   Wilh. 
Schmiedel,    '94 ff.;     ET  of 
6th  ed.,  W.  F.  Moulton,  '70. 
See  As.  u.  Eur. 
W.  Wright : 

Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Semitic 
Languages,  '90. 
A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic 
Language,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Caspari  and 
edited,  with  numerous  addi- 
tions and  corrections  by  W. 
Wright;  <2'  2  vols.,  '74— '75 ; 
(3)  revised  by  W.  Robertson 
Smith  and  M.  J.  de  Goeje, 
vol.  i.  '96,  vol.  ii.  '98. 
William    Robertson    Smith.      See 

Smith. 
Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  d.  Kunde 

des  Morgentamics,  Syff. 
The  well-known  Arabian  geo- 
graphical writer  (11 79-1 229). 
Kitab  Mo' jam  el-Jhthtan  edited 
by  F.  Wiistenfeld  (Jacitt's  Geo- 
graphisches  Worterbuch,  '66-'7o). 

Zeitschrift  (Journal). 

Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie  it.  ver- 

■wandte   Gebiete,  '86  ff. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Agyptische   Sprache 

u.  Alterthumskunde,  '63  ff. 
Zeitschrift  fit  1-  die  Altteslamentliche 

Wissenschafi,  'Si  ff. 
Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgen- 

landischen  Gesellschaft,  '46  ff. 
Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Palastina- 

vereins,  'y^ff. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Keilschriftforschung 

und  verwandte    Gebiete,    '84  /, 

continued  as  ZA. 
See   WZKM. 
Zeitschrift  fur  kirchliche    IVissen- 

schaft  u.  kirchliches  Leben   (ed. 

Luthardt),  i.-ix.,  '80-89  #; 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammte  luther- 

ische  Theologie  und  Kirche   '&o- 

'78. 
Zeitschrift     fur      Theologie     and 

Kirche,  '91  ff. 
Zeitschrift    fiir     wissenschaftliche 

Theologie  (ed.  Hilgenfeld),  '^gff. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA    BIBLICA 


A 


1.  In  P. 


A  ALAR   {aAAap  [B]),   i  Esd.536f  AV=Ezra259. 
Immer,  i. ;  cp  also  Cherub,  2. 

AAEON  (pHN,  §  7;  see  also  below,  §4,  end;  &ApC0N 
[BAL],  ^p.  [A]  ;  .-i.-Uiox}.  In  the  post-exilic  parts  of  the 
OT  (including  Ezra,  Xeh. ,  Ch. ,  and  for  our  present  pur- 
pose some  of  the  Psalms)  Aaron  is  the  ancestor  of  all 
lawful  priests,1  and  himself  the  first  and  typical  high- 
priest.  This  view  is  founded  upon  the  priestly 
document  in  the  Hexateuch,  according  to 
which  Aaron,  the  elder  brother  of  Moses,  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  as  Moses'  prophet  or  interpreter,  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Pharaoh,  and  was  ultimately,  together  with  his 
sons,  consecrated  by  Moses  to  the  priesthood.  The  rank 
and  influence  which  are  assigned  to  him  are  manifestly 
not  equal  to  those  of  Moses,  who  stood  to  Pharaoh 
as  a  god  (Ex.  7 1 ).  He  does,  indeed,  perform  miracles 
before  Pharaoh — he  changes  his  rod  into  a  serpent 
which  swallows  up  the  rods,  similarly  transformed,  of 
the  Egyptian  sorcerers  ;  and  with  the  same  rod  he 
changes  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  and  brings  the 
plagues  of  frogs  and  lice— but  the  order  to  execute  the 
marvel  is  in  each  case  communicated  to  him  through 
Moses  (Ex.  7/).  It  is  Moses,  not  Aaron,  who  disables 
the  sorcerers  by  boils  (Ex.  98/]),  and  causes  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea  (14 15-18). 
Through  his  consecration  by  Moses,  Aaron  became 
'the  priest'  (so  usually)  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere  called, 
'the  anointed  priest'  (Lev.  43516  6 15)  or  'the  high- 
priest'  (Lev.  21 10  Nu.  302528).  His  sons,  representing 
the  common  priests,  act  under  him  (Nu.  34).  As  high- 
priest  he  has  splendid  vestments,  different  from  those  of 
his  sons  (Ex.  28)  ;  he  alone  is  anointed  (Ex.  29y)2;  he 
alone,  once  a  year,  can  enter  the  holy  of  holies  ( Lev.  16). 
He  is  the  great  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ;  and 
his  rod,  unlike  the  rods  taken  to  represent  the  other  tribes, 
buds  miraculously,  and  is  laid  up  for  ever  by  the  ark 
(Nu.  176/!  [21/.]).  Within  this  tribe,  however,  it  is  only 
the  direct  descendants  of  Aaron  who  may  approach  the 
altar,  so  that  Korah  the  Levite,  when  he  claims  the 
power  of  the  priesthood,  is  consumed  by  fire  from 
Yahwfe  (Nu.  I635).  Aaron  occasionally  receives  the 
law  directly  from  Yah  we  (Nu.  18).  Even  his  civil 
authority  is  great,  for  he,  with  Moses,  numbers  the 
people  (Nu.  I317),  and  it  is  against  him  as  well  as  against 
Moses  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  is  directed 
(Ex.  IO2  Nu.  I42526  I63).  This  authority  would  have 
been  greater  but  for  the  exceptional  position  of  Moses, 
for  in  the  priestly  portions  of  Joshua  the  name  of 
Eleazar  (q.v.   1),  the  next  high -priest,  is  placed  before 

1  In  1  Ch.  1227,  if  MT  is  correct,  Aaron  (AV  Aaronitf.s) 

is  almost  a  collective  term  for  prints  said  \>y  the  Chronicler 
to  have  joined  David  at  Hebron.  In  2717!  RV  rightly  reads 
'Aaron.' 

-  On  passages  in  P  which  seem  to  conflict  with  this,  see  the 
circumspect  and  conclusive  note  of  Di.  on  Lev.  S  12. 

1  I 
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that  of  Joshua.  The  '  priestly '  writer  mentions  only 
one  blot  in  the  character  of  Aaron  :  viz.,  that  in  some 
way,  which  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained  in  the  present 
state  of  the  text,  he  rebelled  against  Yahwe  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin,  when  told  to  '  speak  to  the  rock '  and  bring 
forth  water  (Nu.  2O12).  In  penalty  he  dies,  outside 
Canaan,   at    Mount    Hor,    on    the    borders    of    Edom 

As  we  ascend  to  the  exilic  and  pre-exilic  literature, 

Aaron  is  still  a  prominent  figure  ;   but  he  is  no  longer 

A   _  ..       either  the  high-priest  or  the  ancestor  of 

all  legitimate  priests.      Ezekiel  traces  the 
writers 

origin  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  no  farther 

back  than  to  ZADOK  {q.v.   1,  §  3),  in  Solomon's  time. 

Dt.  106  (which  mentions  Aaron's  death,  not  at  Hor  but 

at  Moserah,  and  the  fact  that  Eleazar  succeeded  him  in 

the  priesthood)  is  generally  and  rightly  regarded  as  an 

interpolation.      In  Mic.  64  (time  of  Manasseh  ?)  Aaron  is 

mentioned  between  Moses  and  Miriam  as  instrumental 

in  the  redemption  of  Israel.      In   the  Elo- 

histic  document  of  the  Hexateuch   (E)   he 

is  mentioned  as  the  brother  of  Miriam  the  prophetess 

(Ex.  152o;    for    other    references    to   him  see    Ex.  17i2 

24191014,  Nu.  12i);  but  it  is  Joshua,  not  Aaron,  who 

is  the  minister  of   Moses  in  sacred  things,    and  keeps 

guard  over  the  tent  of  meeting  (Ex.  33 n),  and  'young 

men  of  the  children  of  Israel '  offer  sacrifice,  while  the 

solemn   act   of   sprinkling  the  blood    of    the    covenant 

is    reserved    for    Moses   (Ex.  24s6).       Aaron,    however, 

seems    to    have    counted    in    the    mind    of    E    as    the 

ancestor  of  the  priests  at  'the  hill  of  Phinehas"  (Josh. 

2433)  and  perhaps  of  those  at  Bethel.     At  all  events, 

the  author  of  a  section  added  in  a  later  edition  of  E 

speaks  of  Aaron  as  yielding  to  the  people  while  Moses 

is  absent  on  Mount  Horeb,  and  taking  the  lead  in  the 

worship  of  Yahwe  under  the  form  of  a  golden  calf.      The 

narrator,  influenced  by  prophetic  teaching,  really  means 

to  attack  the  worship  carried  on  at  the  great  sanctuary 

of  Bethel,  and  looks  back  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria 

by  the  Assyrians  in  721  as  Yahwe's    '  visitation'   of  the 

idolatrous  worship  maintained  in  N.  Israel  (Ex.  32  ;  see 

especially  v.  34). 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  Aaron's  name  was  absent 

altogether  from  the  earliest  document  of  the  Hexateuch 

(J)    in    its    original     form.        In    it    Aaron 

appears   only  to  disappear.      For  example, 

according  to  our  present  text,   Pharaoh  sends  for  Moses 

and   Aaron   that    they   may   entreat    Yahwe   to  remove 

the  plague  of  frogs  ;  but  in   the  course  of  the  narrative 

Aaron  is  ignored,  and  the  plague  is  withdrawn  simply  at 

'  the  word  of  Moses'  (Ex.  8  3-15  a  [4-11  a]).      Apparently, 

therefore,  the  name  of  Aaron  has  been  introduced  here 

and  there  into  J  by  the  editor  who  united  it  to  E  (cp 

Exodus,  §  3  n. ).      If  that  is  so  we  may  perhaps  agree 

with  Oort  that  the  legend  of  Aaron  belonged  originally 
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AARONITBS 

to  the  'house  of  Joseph,'  which  regarded  Aaron  as 
the  ancestor  of  the  priests  of  Bethel,  and  that  single 
memln-rs  uf  this  clan  succeeded,  in  spite  of  Ezekiel,  in 
obtaining  recognition  as  priests  at  Jerusalem.  So, 
doubtfully,  Stade  {(Jl'I  i.  583),  who  points  out  that  no 
strict  proof  of  this  hypothesis  can  be  offered. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  'Aaron,'  Redslob's  ingenious 
c<ini<etinv  that  it  is  but  a.  more  flowing  pronunciation 
of //./' ',//-.-//,  'the  ark,1  is  worth  considering  only  if  we 
can  regard  Aaron  as  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  priests 
of  Jerusalem  [hue  h,l  'aron  =-bne  Ahiwon).  So  Land, 
De  (jids,  Nov.   1871,  p.  271. 

See  Priests;  and  cp,  besides  the  works  of  We.,  St.,  and 
KL,  Oort's  essay  '  De  Aaronieden'  in  TkT  xvui.  289-3 '.15  ['84]. 

\\  ,   E.   A. 

AARONITES,  RV  '[the  house  of]  Aaron'  (pn&6; 

TCO  AApa>N  [B],  TOJN  A-  [A],  TCON  Y'WN  A-  [  I  *]  i 
yOtOti?     OtJ^^i*.?  I     #£    STIRPE    AARoX),     I  Ch.  ll*27. 

See  Aaron,  note  1 

ABACUC  {ahacvc),  4Esd.  I40+.      See  Habakkuk. 

ABADDON  (fHnX,  but  in  Prov.  272o  Kr.  mx,  by 
contraction1  or  misreading,  though  the  full  form  is  also 
cited  by  Gi.,  for  Kt.  mis',-'  ATTtoA[e]iA  [BNA], 
but    Job  31  12     TTANTOON     TCON     M£pCON     [BNA],. 

AepcoN  [Nc'c]  ;  Rev.  9  n,  aBaAAcon  [NA,  etc.], 
aBaaA.  [B  etc.],  aBBaaA.  [some  curss.]  etc.;  \i ^} ; 
perdit/o,  but  Rev.  9n  araddox),  RV  Job  266,  Prov. 
lr.n  -11 20  ;  RV  mg.  Job  2822  31i2,  Ps.  88it  [12],  else- 
where EV  Destruction;  in  Rev.  9n  Abaddon  is 
stated  to  be  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  Apollyon'  (attoA- 
Ay^ON  [NA]).  Etymologically  it  means  '(placeof)  destruc- 
tion.' We  find  it  parallel  to  Sheol  in  Job  266  2822  ;  Prov. 
15  11  2?2o  (see  readings  above).  In  these  cases  RV  makes 
it  a  proper  name,  either  Abaddon  or  Destruction,  as 
being  parallel  to  the  proper  names  Sheol  or  Death. 
In  Ps.  88  11  [12]  '  Destruction  '  is  parallel  to  '  the  grave  '  ; 
in  Job31i2  the  same  term  (in  RV)  is  equivalent  to 
'  utter  ruin.  Thus  Abaddon  occurs  only  in  the  Wisdom- 
Literature.  There  is  nothing  in  the  usage  to  indicate 
that  in  OT  it  denotes  any  place  or  state  different 
from  Sheol  [q.v.),  though  by  its  obvious  etymology  it 
emphasises  the  darker  aspects  of  the  state  after  death. 
An  almost  identical  word  (pnx)  is  used  in  Esth.  9s 
(constr.  p3N  ;  86)  for  '  destruction  '  in  its  ordinary  sense 
as  l  common  noun,  In  later  Hebrew  p-nx  is  used 
for  'perdition'  and  'hell'  (lastrow,  Diet,  s  v. ),  and 
is  explained  in  Targ.  on  Job  266  as  kj-qn  no,  house 
of  pmliiion — i.e.,  hell.  The  Synac  equivalent  word 
(]u  >r-(  v)  has  the  meaning  '  destruction,'  and  is  used  to 
translate  '«. 

Rev.  9 1 1  mentions  a  king  or  angel  of  the  abyss,  whose 
name  in  Hebrew  is  Abaddon,  and  in  Greek  Apollyon 
('AiroWiW,  Destroyer),  the  -on  being  supposed  to  be  a 
personal  ending  in  Hebrew,  as  it  is  in  Greek.  This  is, 
of  course,  poetic  personification  (cp  Rev.  682O14),  and 
may  be  paralleled  in  the  OT  (Job  2822  ;cp  Ps.49i4 
[1-,]),  and  in  Rabbinical  writers  (Schottgen,  Horce  Heir. 
Apoc.  ix.  11,  and  PRE^  s.v.).  The  identification  with 
the  Asmohkus  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  is  a  mistake. 
Apollyon  has  become  familiar  to  the  world  at  large 
through  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  but  Abaddon  may  be 
said  not  to  exist  outside  of  the  Apocalypse.     "U".  H.  B. 

ABADIAS  (aBaAiac  [BA]),  lEsd.  S35T  =  Ezra  89. 
Obadiah,  II. 

ABAGTHA  (Xn32N.  etymology  doubtful,  but  see 
BiGVAl,  B\<;oAs;  according  to  Marq.  \Fund.  71]  the 
corresponding  fir.  is  aB<\taz<\  [BXA],  which  [reading 
a/Sajara]  he  regards  as  presupposing  XflT2X,  cp 
Rigtha  ;     the    fifth   name    in  the  list    as    it    stands    is 

1  Kit.  Ht:br.  Spracht*,  ii.  4797,  gives  parallel  contractions  ;  cp 
BDB. 

2  On  the  several  forms  see  Ea.  NB  §  194  n.  2,  §  224  b. 


ABARIM 

ZA60A6&    [BX],    2HBA0A6A    [A]),    «    chamberlain    of 
Ahasuerus  (Est.  1  lot).      SL-e  Estiikr,  ii.  §  3- 

ABANA,  RV  Abanah  (!"I33K,  2  K.  5i=t  Kt. , 
njDS  [Kr.];  aBana  [BL],  ApB.  'Up  superscr.)  B"'], 
AN&B.  [B»"»?-].  N&6B.[A];  <jjo(';  ab.lxa),  one  of  the 
'  rivers  '  (HiirO )  of  Damascus.  The  name,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else,  should  probably  be  read  Amana  (AV  mg. ) 
or  Amanah  (RV  mg. ;  see  further  AMANA,  2)  ;  in  this 
form,  as  meaning  '  constant,'  it  would  be  equally  suitable 
to  a  river  and  to  a  mountain,  though  it  was  first  of  all 
given  to  the  mountain  range  of  Antilibanus,  from  which, 
near  Zebedani,  the  Nahr  Barada  ('  the  cold  ')  descends  to 
refresh  with  its  sparkling  waters  the  city  and  the  gardens 
of  Damascus.1  The  romantically  situated  Aiu  Fljeh 
(■mjyrj),  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Suk  WaJy  Barada  (the 
ancient  Abila),  appears  from  its  name  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Barada.  It  is  not, 
certainly,  the  most  distant  one  ;  but  it  does,  at  any  rate, 
'  supply  that  stream  with  twice  as  much  water  as  it 
contains  before  it  is  thus  augmented  '  (Baed.  Pal.W  336). 
Close  to  it  are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple,  which 
was  presumably  dedicated  to  the  river-god.  The  clear 
waters  of  the  Nahr  Barada  have  a  charm  which  is 
wanting  to  the  Jordan  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course.  This  explains  Naaman's  question  in  2  K.  f>i2, 
as  far  as  the  Amana  is  concerned.  It  is  the  fate  of  the 
Barada  to  disappear  in  the  swamps  called  the  Meadow 
Lakes,  about  18  m.  to  the  E.  of  Damascus,  on  the  verge 
of  the  desert.      See  Pharpak.  ..  K.  o. 

ABARIM,  THE  (DnajH  ;  AB<xpeiM  [BAL],  -,n 
[BL],  and  phrases  with  irtpav  [BAL],  see  below  ;  Jos. 
ABApeic).  literally  '  Those -on -the -other -side'  —  i.e., 
of  the  Jordan — is  employed  by  the  latest  documents  of 
the  Pentateuch  (P  and  R)  in  the  phrase,  Mt.  or  Mts. 
of  the  Abarim,  to  describe  the  edge  of  the  great 
Moabite  plateau  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  of  which 
Mt.  Nebo  was  the  most  prominent  headland  : — Nu.27i2 

[R],  to  6pos  TO  fi'  T(3  wepaii  [BA],  T.  o  .  .  .  TT.  [tov  iopSai'Ov] 
[L];  Dt.  3249  (P[R)),  t.  5.  t.  a/3apeii/  [BL],  ...ei.11  [A], 
'this  Mt.  of  the  Abarim,  Mt.  Nebo';  Nu.  3347  f.  (P[R|  in 
Israel's  itinerary  between  the  Moali  plateau  and  the  plains  of 
Shittim),  '  Mts.  of  the  Abarim'  (ra  oprj  ra  aj3ap€i/x,  opeW  a. 
[BAL]).  In  Nu.  3344  we  find  Ije-ha-abarim  (AV 
Ijk-Ararim),  'heaps  of  the  Abarim'  (to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Ijim  of  Judah,  Josh.  I029  ;  see  Iim,  1),  on  the 
extreme  SE.  of  Moab.  Since  the  employment  of  the 
name  thus  confined  to  Moab  occurs  only  in  late  docu- 
ments, it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
these  were  written  the  Jews  were  settled  only  over 
against  Moab.  Josephus,  too,  uses  the  word  in  the 
same  limited  application  (.-Int.  iv.  848,  4ttl  tu>  6pei  t£ 
Apapet),  and  Eusebius  (OS'2) 21 6 4,  'Apapei/j.)  so  quote's 
it  as  employed  in  his  own  day.  But  there  are  traces 
in  the  OT  of  that  wider  application  to  the  whole  trans- 
Jordanic  range  which  the  very  general  meaning  of 
Abarim  justifies  us  in  supposing  to  have  been  its  original 
application.  In  Jer.  22  20  (RV),  Abarim  (AV  'the 
passages'  ;  6BA«2,  dividing  the  word  in  two,  to  Tvipa.ii 
ttjs  SaXdo-o-Tjs)  is  ranged  with  Lebanon  and  Bashan— 
that  is  to  say,  is  probably  used  as  covering  both  Gilead 
and    Moab; — and    in    the   corrupt    text    of    Ez.  39n, 

'  the  valley  of  the  passengers,'  as  AV  gives  it  (similarly 
RV),  most  probably  should  rather  be  '  a  valley  of  [Mt  ] 
Abarim'  (o-nj;  for  c'nny  ;  so  Hi.,  Co.,  Siegfr.,  Bu. ). 
If  so,  that  extends  the  name  to  Bashan.  Thus  the 
plural  noun  Abarim  would  denote  the  E.  range  in  its 
entire  extent— being,  in  fact,  practically  equivalent  to 
the  preposition  -,;;•  (originally  a  singular  noun  from  the 
t  1  Rev.  William  Wright,  formerly  of  Damascus,  states  that 
/„;i;"r,,™e  W7^r  Is  "'"st  Prized  ^  called  the  Ananias, 
Or,  'A  AbTa  y-"-™'--- "<"'>;  '"74.  P.  2?4  :  so  Expositor, 
\, ,-■-    ,'- •  P-.2?4>-     Is  the  name  due  to  a  confusion  with  Nahr 

i"'nM  CeptMfnlX  >>«  the  ancient  Amana)?  No  Abanias  is  men- 
V,  ,  ,  U  ters  J""'e  'ears  in  Damascus  or  in  linrton  and 
Drake's  Unexplored  Syria.  mirlon  and 
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same  root).  There  is  no  instance  of  the  name  earlier 
than  Jeremiah.  Targ.  Nu.  27  12  Dt.  3249  gives  tma 
\\-njn- 

As  seen  from  \V.  Palestine  this  range  forms  a  con- 
tinuous mountain-wall,  at  a  pretty  constant  level,  which 
is  broken  only  by  the  valley -mouths  of  the  Yarmuk, 
Zerka  or  Jabbok,  and  Arnon.  Across  the  gulf  of  the 
Jordan  valley  it  rises  with  great  impressiveness,  and 
constitutes  the  eastern  horizon  (cp  Stanley,  S/'\ 
GASm,  HG  53,  519,  548).  The  hardly  varying  edge 
masks  a  considerable  difference  of  level  behind.  On 
the  whole  the  level  is  maintained  from  the  foot  of 
Hermon  to  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  height  of  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  basis  through- 
out is  limestone.  N.  of  the  Yarmuk  this  is  deeply 
covered  by  volcanic  deposits,  and  there  are  extinct  craters 
NE.  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Between  the  Yarmuk 
and  the  "Wady  Hesban,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
run  transverse  ridges,  cut  by  deep  wadies,  and  well 
wooded  as  far  S.  as  the  Zerka.  S.  of  W'ady  Hesban 
rolls  the  breezy  treeless  plateau  of  Moab,  indented  in 
its  western  edge  by  short  wadies  rising  quickly  to  the 
plateau  level,  with  the  headlands  that  are  more  properly 
the  Mts.  of  Abarim  between  them  ;  and  cut  right  through 
to  the  desert  by  the  great  trenches  of  the  wadies,  Zerka, 
Main,  and  Mojlb  or  Arnon.  For  details  see  Asudoth- 
Pisgah,  Bamoth-Baal,  Beth-Peor,  Moab,  Nebo, 
Pisgah,  Zophim,  etc.,  with  authorities  quoted  there. 
On  Nu.  3347  see  Wanderings,  §  11.  g.  ~.  o. 

ABBA  UBBa  [Ti.  WH],    i.e.  N3N\  Ab,  'father,'  in 

the  'emphatic  state'),  an  Aram,  title  of  God  used  by 
Jesus  and  his  contemporaries,  and  retained  by  Greek- 
speaking  Christian  Jews.  See  Mk.  1436  Rom.  S15  Gal. 
■i6f  ;  where  in  each  case  6  irarrjp  is  subjoined. 

ABDA  (N^nV.  §  51,  frequent  in  Phcen.  and  Aram. 
On  the  form  cp  Renan,  REJv.  165/".  ['82],  and  see 
Names,  §§  37,  51). 

1.  Father  of  Adoniram  (1  K.  46  ;  ajSau)  [A]  ;  e<£pa  [B] ;  eSpafi 
tL]). 

2.  Levite  in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Kzr  a,  ii.  §  5b, 
§  1=;  fi]a),  Xeh.lli7(a^a?[Nc.a.ing.  sup.]>  ta)p7]£  f^](  ^p  [B], 
utf."[A],  a)3SLas  tL])=iCh.  9  16,  Obadiah,  9  (q.v.). 

ABDEEL  PS^i*.  §  2i,  'servant  of  God'),  father 
of  Shelemiah,  Jer.  3n26f.      (Not  in  ©.) 

ABDI  C^y,  §  52,  abbr.  for  '  servant  of  Yahwe '  ? 
cp  Palm.  "H2>\  and  see  Obadiah  ;   aBAia.  [L]). 

1.  Father  of  Kish,  a  Levite  under  Hezekiah,  mentioned 
in  the  genealogy  of  Ethan  [y.v.],  1  Ch.  644  [29]  2  Ch. 
29 12:   a/35[e]i  [BAL]. 

2.  One  of  the  b'ne  Elam  [a. v.  ii.  i],  in  list  of 
those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  5  end),  Ezral026 
(a|85[e]ia  [BNA],  -s  [L])  =  1  Esd.  927  (RVOabdius,  AV 
om.,  wa/J5[e](0s  [BA]). 

ABDIAS  {asdias),  4  Esd.l39f.      See  Obadiah,  i. 

ABDIEL  (PN^Hy,  §§  21,  37,  'servant  of  God'; 
d,BAeHA  [B];  -AihA  [AL]),  in  genealogy  of  Gad, 
iCh.  5  15+. 

ABDON  (jH^V;  aBAojn  [AL],  see  also  below), 
one  of  the  four  Levitical  cities  within  the  tribe 
of  Asher  ;  Josh.  21 30  1  Ch.  C  74(59)^  The  site  nas 
not  been  identified,  but  Gu^rin  has  suggested  that  of 
'Abde.Ii,  10  m.  N.  from  'Akka  (Acre).  The  same  city  is 
referred  to  in  Josh.  19 28,  where  p3V  (AV  Hebron; 
RV  Eeron)  is  a  graphical  error  for  \12]3,  Abdon,  which, 
in  fact,  some  MSS.  read  (Josh.  21  30,  8aj3pcov  [B]  ;  1  Ch. 
674I59].  a/3apar  [B],  om.  [L]  ;  Josh.  1928,  e\(3wv  [B], 
axpau  [AL]). 

ABDON (|itinj7,§77;  dim.  ofEBED;  aBAwn  [BAL]). 

r.  b.  Hillel,  one  of  the  six  minor  judges  (see 
Judges,  §  ).  After  judging  Israel  eight  years, 
he    was    buried    at    Pirathon    in    Ephraim,    his    native 


place.  He  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons,  '  that 
rode  on  three-score  and  tun  ass  colts  ' — i.e.,  was  head  of 
a  large  and  wealthy  family  (cp  Judg.  5  10),  Judg.  12 131st 
{'\a(38io/uL  [AL],  v.  15  -o>  [A])  ;  on  Ew.'s  conjecture  that 
his  name  should  be  restored  in  1  S.  12 n,  see  Bedan,  ... 

2.  b.  Shashak,  a  Benjamite  (1  Ch.  823T,  a/3aW  [B]). 

3.  b.  Jeiel  the  father  of  Gibeon  ;  1  Ch.  8  30  (a^aAuv  [B])  = 
1  Ch.  '.)  36  (tra/SaW  [B],  trapSatv  [A]). 

4.  b.  Micah,  a  courtier  of  King  Josiah  (2  Ch.  34  20,  ajSSoSoju. 
[B]),  elsewhere  called  Achbor  (g.v.  2).         5.  See  Bedan,  2. 

ABEDNEGO  (fa?  13]/  or  KfaJ  12V,  §  86  ;  a 
corruption  of  13J  13V,  '  servant  of  Nebo,'  which 
occurs  in  an  Assyrio-Aramaic  inscription,  C'(JT2i26  ; 
ABAeNA-rw  [BA  87];  Cl^;-^  \  ;  abdenago),  the 
court  name  given  to  Azariah  [to],  the  friend  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  I7,  etc.).      On  name  see  also  Nkrgal. 

ABEL  (^n,  §  6;  ^BeA  [ADL]  ;  abel),  Gen.42 
ff.  There  are  three  phases  in  Jewish  beliefs  respecting 
Abel.  The  second  and  the  third  may  be  mentioned  first. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  Exile  shifted  the  mental  horizon, 
and  made  a  right  view  of  the  story  of  Abel  impossible. 
Abel  was  therefore  at  first  (as  it  would  seem  from  P) 
neglected.  Afterwards,  however,  he  was  restored  to 
more  than  his  old  position  by  devout  though  uncritical 
students  of  Scripture,  who  saw  in  him  the  type  of  the 
highest  saintliness,  that  sealed  by  a  martyr's  death  (cp 
Kohler,  JQR  v.  413  ['03])-  The  same  view  appears  in 
parts  of  the  NT  (Mt.  2035  =  Lk.  11  51  ;  Heb.  11 4;  1224; 
1  John  3i2).  God  bore  witness,  we  are  told  (Heb.  II4), 
that  Abel  was  righteous — i.e.,  a  possessor  of  true  faith, 
— and  it  was  by  faith  that  Abel  offered  irXeiova  (Cobet 
conjectures  rjdiova)  dvfflav.  Hence  Alagee  assumes  that 
Abel  had  received  a  revelation  of  the  Atonement  [Atone- 
ment and  Sacrifice,  i.  50-53).  The  original  narrator  (J), 
however,  would  certainly  wish  us  to  regard  Abraham  as 
the  first  believer  ;  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  an  early 
Israelitish  legend  retained  by  J  as  having  a  profitable 
tendency.    On  this  earliest  phase  of  belief,  see  Cain,  §4/ 

Meaning  qf  the  name.  —  The  Massorites  understood  Abel 
(Hebel)  to  mean  'a  breath,'  'vanity'  (cp  Ps.  39  6  [7]);  but 
the  true  meaning,  both  of  Abel  and  of  the  collateral  form  Jabal, 
must  be  something  concrete,  and  a  right  view  of  the  story 
favours  the  meaning  'shepherd,'  or,  more  generally,  'herdman.' 
This  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  a  group  of  Semitic  words, 
some  of  which  denote  domesticated  animals,  while  others  are  the 
corresponding  words  for  their  herdmen.  Cp,  e.g.,  Ass.  ibilu, 
'ram,  camel,  ass '  (but  some  explain  '  wild  sheep':  see  Muss- 
Am.  s.v.);  Aram,  kabbdld,  'herdman'  (used  widely;  see  PS, 
s.v.);  Ar.  ibit,  'camels,'  abba/,  'camel-herd.'  The  attempt  of 
Lenormant  (Acs  origines,  i.  161)  and,  more  definitely,  Sayce 
(Hibbert  Lects.  186,  236,  249),  to  find  in  the  name  a  trace 
of  a  nature-myth,  Abel  (  =  Bab.  ablu,  '  son  ')  being  originally  '  the 
only  son  Tammuz,  who  was  a  shepherd  likejabal  and  Abel' 
(Sayce),  and  whom  Lenormant  regards  as,  like  Abel  in  early 
theology,  a  kind  of  type  of  Christ,  is  adventurous.  The  name 
'son 'is  insufficient  as  a  title  of  Tammuz  (Abal-napikti) ;  and 
there  is  nothing  said  of  a  mourning  for  Abel's  death.  The 
title  of  '  shepherd  '  applied  to  Tammuz  in  4  R  27  1  is  explained 
by  the  following  word  'lord'  (see  Jeremias,  Izdubar  i\i?nrod, 
50).  In  the  Testament  of  Abraham  (ed.  James)  Abel  plays 
the  part  of  Judge  of  the  nether  world,  like  the  Jama  (Yima)  of 
the  Aryans.  T.  K.  c. 

ABEL  {THX,  §§  89-100)  occurs,  apparently  in 
the  sense  of  '  meadow,'  in  the  place-names  dealt  with  in 
the  following  six  articles.      As  a  place-name  it  is  to  be 

struck  out  of  1  S.  618*,  where  for  MT  il-THan  ^OK  iy 
(so  also  IVsh.)  <551IA  reads  tws  (£.  rod  [L])  \Wov  rod 
IxeyaXov,  with  which  the  Targ.  Jon.  agrees  (so  also 
RV).  Ew. ,  We. ,  and  others  further  change  the  points 
so  as  to  read  ■.  '  and  a  witness  is  the  great  stone. '  Dr. 
suggests  as  an  alternative  :  '  and  still  the  great  stone, 
whereon  — etc.  On  Abel  in  2  S.  20 18,  see  ABEL- 
Beth-Maachah.  g.  a.  s. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH,       RV      Abel -Beth - 

Maacah  (2S.2O14:  POVD  JV^I  TOIK,  'to  Abel 
and  Beth -maacah,  RV  'unto  Abel  and  to  Beth- 
maac(h)ah'  [many  strike  out  the  conjunction,  but  the 
places    may    have    been    different;    cp    2  S.  20i5    I-. 
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ABEL-CHBRAMIM 

2  K.  1529  BAL],  eic  &BeA  km  eic  BaiOmax*  Eb]> 
BhSm&x*-  [aL  k.  aBhAa  k.  B«.l6Mo.KKOO  [LD- 

Cp  2 S.  20 15,  rojran  n'3  ■"fjljq,  EV  'in  Abel  of  Beth- 
nlaac(h)ah,'ei'  A/9eA  t^i/ BaLfyiaYa[Bl,  ef  A.  ec  Bijfyiaxa  [A],  ep  rq 
A.  «.  BouflfiaKKw  [L];  i  K.  15  20,  V:  'JIN,  ASeA^aS  [B],  ASeA 
OUKOV  (sic)  Maa^a  [A],  Aj3eA,±<iax<i  [L]  ;  2  K.  IO29,  C"'3  ^3N, 
A|3eA  «.  nji-  0anaax<i  [B],  Ka0eA  k.  t.  Bep/idax"1  [A],  A0eA  "■  T' 
Btufyiaaxa  [L] ;  2  S.  20i8  (on  which  see  Ara.m,  §  5),  V?N, 
EV  Abel,  (nj)  ASeA  [bis  BAL]. 

This  place,  mentioned,  although  in  now  mutilated 
form  [A]-bi-il,  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (cp  Schr._  COT 
on  2  K.  1529),  is  the  present  Abil — called  also  Abil  el- 
Kamh  ( '  of  the  wheat ' )  to  distinguish  it  from  Abil es-Siik 
(see  Abilene) — a  small  village  inhabited  by  Christians  on 
the  Nahr  Bareighit,  on  1  hill  1074  ft.  above  the  sea, 
overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  almost  directly  opposite 
to  Banias,  and  on  the  main  road  thence  to  Sidon  and 
the  coast.  It  is  a  strong  site,  with  a.  spring  and  a 
(probably  artificial)  mound  ;  below  is  a  broad  level 
of  good  soil,  whence  the  modern  name.  See  Yakut 
1 56  ;  Rob.  LBR  372  f.  (who  argues  against  Ibel  el- 
Hawd,  a  site  8  m.  farther  north)  ;  PEF  Mem.  i.  85  107; 
Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  309,  315.  In  2  Ch.  I64, 
we  have,  instead  of  the  Abel-beth-maacah  of  the 
parallel  passage  (1  K.  1520),  Abel-maim  (z~z  ^n. 
A^€\fxacf  [A],  -/xav  [B],  -fj-aet/j.  [L]  ;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
124,  AfSehavri),  or  '  Abel  of  Waters,'  a  name  suitable 
for  so  well-watered  a  neighbourhood.  On  Judith  4 4? 3 
where  Pesh.  reads  Abelmeholah,  and  X  apparently  Abel- 
maim,  see  Belmen  (cp  also  Bebai).  On  the  ancient 
history  of  the  place  see  Aram,  §  5.  g.  a.  s. 

ABEL-CHERAMIM  (D'D^O  a3X,  '  meadow  of  vine- 
yards,' §  103;  eBeAx<5.p/v\eiN  [B] ;  &BeA  AMrreAto- 
NOJN  [AI-]  :  Judg.  II33+  RV),  the  limit  of  Jephthah's 
pursuit  and  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites.  Eus.  and  Jer. 
(OS'-'  225  5  96  10,  "A/3e\  ap.ir4\wv,  Abel  uinearum)  iden- 
tify it  with  a  village  of  their  day,  named  "AjinX,  7  R. 
m.  from  Philadelphia.  This  Abel  may  be  any  of  the 
many  fertile  levels  among  the  rolling  hills  around 
'Amman,  on  which  the  remains  of  vineyards  and  of 
terraces  are  not  infrequent.  G.  ^.  o. 

ABEL-MAIM  (D'D  7J3X,  2  Ch.  16 4t),  see  Abel- 
Beth-Maachah. 

ABEL-MEHOLAH  (ITTinp  hit*,  i.e.,  'dancing 
meadow';  eBeAMo.coAo.,  <\Bojm60yAa,  eB«.AM&o- 
[B];  aBeAMAoyAU),  Bo.ceAMeo.[A];  o.BeAMeoyA(o.), 
-aaaojAa  [L] ;  abelme(h)ula  ;  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  1  .°> 7 . 
ABeAo,).  the  home  of  Elisha  the  prophet  (1  K.  19i6), 
and  probably  also  of  Adriel  b.  Barzillai  '  the  Meholathite' 
(1  S.  I819  ;  2  S.  218),  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Bethshean  as  defining  the  province  of  one  of  Solomon's 
officers  (1  K.  4  12).  Gideon  pursued  the  Midianites  '  as 
•far  as  Beth-shittah  towards  Zererah  as  far  as  the  bor- 
der ' — lit.  '  lip,'  probably  the  high  bank  which  marks  the 
edge  of  the  Jordan  valley  proper — '  of  Abel-meholah,  by 
Tabbath  '  (Judg.  722).  According  to  Eus.  and  Jer.  (OS 
97  11  22735),  Abelmaula  (or  'A/3eA,ttaeAa()  lay  in  the 
Ghor,  10  R.  m.  to  the  south  of  Scythopolis  (Bethshean), 
and  was  still  an  inhabited  village  in  their  time,  with  the 
name  Bethaula,  Bijtf/uaeAd  (though  they  mention  also 
an  Abelmea,  'A/3e\,ued).  This  points  to  a  locality  at  or 
near  the  place  where  the  IV.  Mdli/i,  coming  down 
from  'Ain  Milih,  joins  the  Jordan  valley. 

ABEL-MIZRAIMfD'-lVO  ^nX  [see  below],  n£N9oc 
MrYTTToy  [BAL];  so  Pesh  Vg.),  Gen.  fiOuf  (J), 
otherwise  <v.  10/)  called  Go  Ren  ha-atad  (1DXH  pj  ; 
0.A00N1  a.ta.A  [B^AL],  &.  x&A  [B*™i.],  ^  at^t  [£>]) 
or  'the  threshing-floor  of  the  thorn-shrub'  (EV  'of 
Atad,'  see  Bramhi.e,  i),  and  said  to  be  situated 
■  beyond  Jordan  '  (cp  v.  10  J).  It  was  there  that  Joseph 
made   a  second   mourning  for  his  father,  whence   the 


ABEL-SHITTIM 

etymological  play  on  the  name  (v.  n).  After  this, 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  carried  the  embalmed  body  ot 
Jacob  to  Machpelah  for  burial,  and  then  returned  to 
Egypt  {v.  13/  J  and  P).  The  words  '  which  is  beyond 
Jordan'  (v.  10/.),  however,  cannot  be  accurate:  the 
original  text  of  J  must,  it  would  seem,  have  been  altered, 
owing  to  a  misreading  or  an  editorial  misunderstanding. 
The  circuitous  route  round  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  has  no  obvious  motive  :  had  it  really  been  meant, 
something  more  would  have  been  said  about  it  (cp 
Nu.  1425).  For  jTyn,  'the  Jordan,' J  must  have  written 
either  insrn  (less  probably  -icn)—i.e.,  the  most  easterly 
arm  of  the  Nile  (a  frontier  of  Canaan,  according  to 
Josh.  133) — or  -injn,  'the  stream' — i.e.,  the  Wady  el- 
'Arish,  the  usual  SW.  boundary  of  Canaan  (cp  Gen. 
15  iS,  where  J  calls  this  Wady,  not  the  ^m  but  the 
-in:  of  Egypt — i.  e. ,  '  the.  stream  on  the  border  of  Egypt ' 
(Kautzsch-Socin),  on  which  see  Egypt,  River  of). 

The  meaning  of  the  narrative  is  this.  At  the  first 
Canaanite  village  (the  first  after  the  border  had  been 
crossed)  the  '  great  company  '  (v.  9)  halted,  while 
Joseph  and  his  fellow- Hebrews  mourned  in  their  own 
wav  (cp  v.  $b)  in  the  very  place  where  wedding  and 
funeral  ceremonies  are  still  performed  in  the  Syrian 
villages  (Wetz. ).  The  repetition  of  'which  is  beyond 
Jordan '  must  be  due  to  the  editor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Jer.  (OS  S5  15),  though  he  does  not 
question  the  reading  'beyond  Jordan,'  identifies  Area  Atath 
with  Bcthagla — i.e.,  Beth-hoglah  (q.v.),  which  is  certainly 
on  the  lut'st  bank  of  the  Jordan.  Dillm.  is  more  consistently 
conservative,  and,  followed  by  Sayc^  (Crit.  and  Mon.  2j/.)t 
finds  in  the  trans-Jordanic  Abel-Mizraim  a  testimony  to  the 
Egyptian  empire  in  Palestine  in  the  pre-Mosaic  age,  proved  by 
the  Amarna  tablets.  The  e.xcgetical  difficulties  of  this  view, 
however,  are  insuperable. 

As  to  the  name  Abel-mizraim  it  is  not  improbable  that 
its  original  meaning  was  'meadow  of  Musri '  (in  X. 
Arabia,  see  Mizraim),  but  that  before  J's  time  it  had 
come  to  be  understood  as  meaning  '  meadow  [on  the 
border]  of  Egypt.'  Cp  Wi.  Altar.  Forsch.  34,  and 
see  Egypt,  River  of.  t.  k.  c. 

ABEL-SHITTIM  (D^tTn  ^JX,  §  100,  i.e.,  'the 
meadow  of  the  acacias' ;  Samar.  omits  the  article  ;  &BeA- 
CO.TT6IM  [L],  B  .  .  TTIM  [A],  -TT6IN  [F],  BeACo.  [B]  ; 
.-/ /</:/. -s.ir/.w,  Num.  :j:J49),  or,  more  briefly,  Shittim 
(D'lSL'Tj,  'the  acacias,  CATTeiN  [PA],  -m  [L]  ;  but 
Nu.  25  1  CATT6IM  [F],  -n  [L]  ;  Josh.  2r  eK  cvrrei  [A], 

elATTEIN  [F],  3i  6Ko.TT£IN  [F]  ;    Mic.  6  5  \  TOON  CXOI" 

ncon  [BAQ]  (for  cxincon  ?  cp  Sus.  54),  in  the  Arabah 
or  Jordan  basin  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Peor  and  opposite 
Jericho.  In  the  time  of  Jos.  (An/,  iv.  81,  v.  li)  a  town 
named  Abila  ('A/3iAf))p  rich  in  palm  trees,  occupied  such 
a  site  at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  (j\  R.  m.,)  from  the 
river.  Op  BJ  iv.  7  6,  where  it  is  described  as  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  Jer.  (Comm.  on  Joel),  who  locates  it 
6  R.  m.  from  Livias.  This  seems  to  point  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Khirbet  el-Kefrein,  where  the  Wady 
Kefrein  enters  the  Jordan  valley,  and  there  are  ruins, 
including  those  of  a  fortress.  It  was  at  Abila,  according 
to  Jos.,  that  Moses  delivered  the  exhortations  of  Dt. 
The  palm  trees  have  disappeared,  but  there  is  an 
acacia  grove  at  no  great  distance  (Tristram,  Conder). 
According  to  J?PP)v.  50,  this  is  theAubalor  'Abel'  men- 
tioned among  the  places  conquered  by  Thotmes  III. 

In  Joel  3  [4]  18  ccc  should  perhaps  be  treated  as  a 
common  noun  and  translated  '  acacias  '  (so  RV  mg. ,  and 
Marti  in  NS ;  cp  tCiv  axotvuv  [BXAQ]).  At  all  events 
the  reference  is  not  to  Abel-shittim  across  the  Jordan. 
Some  (We.,  Now.)  think  the  name  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Wady  es-Sant  (see  Elah,  Valley  of),  but 
the  latter  does  not  require  the  watering  of  which'  Joel 
speaks  ;  and  he  intends,  rather,  some  dry  gor.,e  nearer 
Jerusalem,  perhaps  (like  Ez.  47i-.2)  some"  part  of  the 
Kedron  valley,  Wady  e?i-Ndr  (cp  Dr.  ad  he  ■  GASm 
HC  511  ;  also,  for  acacias  on  W.  of  Dead  Sea  Tristr' 
Land  of  I sr.  280,  298). 


ABEZ 

AEEZ,  RVEbezflOK  ;  peBec  [B],  ^e/we  [A],  -mic 
[L]  ;  ABES;  Josh.  192of),a  one  of  the  sixteen  cities  of 
Issachar.  The  site  is  unknown,  but  the  name  is 
evidently  connected  with  that  of  the  judge  Ibzan  (</•?'.) 
of  Bethlehem — i.e.,  the  northern  Bethlehem.  This 
Bethlehem,  it  is  true,  is  Zebulunite,  while  Ebez  is 
assigned  to  Issachar  ;  but  the  places  must  have  been 
very  close  to  each  other,  and  the  frontiers  doubtless 
varied.  Conder's  identification  witli  F.l  Bcida,  2  m.  from 
Beit  Lahm,  might  suit  as  to  position,  but  'the  white 
village'  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  name. 

w.  k.  s. 

ABI  03X,  so  Targ.  Jon.  ;  abbrev.  of  abijah ; 
aBoy[BA],  -0[L];  Jos.  \A/3ta  ;  abi),  daughter  of  Zecha- 
riah,  wife  of  King  Aliaz,  and  mother  of  King  He/ekiah 
(2  K.  l$2t).  In  the  parallel  passage  (2CI1.  'J'.ii)  the 
name  is  given  as  Abijah  (rrzN,  a/3/3a  [B  :  see  Swetej, 
apfiadvd  [A],  cij&a  [L]  ;  gj/  [sic];  Abia),  but  the 
probability  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  contracted  form 
in  K.      (So  Gray,  HPX  24.) 

ABI,  Names  with.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  names  compounded 
with  abi,  ahi,  and  some  other  words  denoting  relation- 
ship1 (cp  Ammi-,  Hamu-,  Dod-).  Without  assuming 
that  this  discussion  is  in  all  points  closed  (cp  Names, 
§  44).  the  writer  thinks  it  best  to  state  the  theory  which 
he  has  himself  long  held,  adopting  certain  points  (with 
acknowledgment)  from  Gray's  very  lucid  and  thorough 
exposition,  and  then  to  consider  the  religious  and 
archaeological  aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  question  whether  these  names  are  sentences  has 

long  been  answered  by  some  critics  in  the  affirmative, 

A      th      anc*  t^ie  arguments  °f  Gray  (HPX  75-86) 

put  the  student  in  possession  of   all  the 

nam  p.r         A  ,  ,      XTT      ,         ,  ,        ... 

„  points  to  be  urged.      He  also  ably  criticises 
sentences  ?  f,        l4         .  °  ,  .       .,    ; J  ,, 

the  alternative  view  (viz.,   that   the   two 

elements  in  Abimelech,  Ammiel,  etc.,  are  related  as 
construct  and  genitive).  It  is  usual  to  refer  on  this 
side  to  such  Phoenician  names  as  iSonnN.  in  which  the 
term  of  relation  is  always  fern,  in  names  of  women  and 
masc.  in  those  of  men.  But  this  is  decisive  only  for 
Phoenician  names,  and  even  in  their  case  only  for  names 
in  tin  and  n-x  ( '  brother '  and  '  sister ' ).  Compounds 
with  ab  ('father')  are  used  indifferently  of  men  and 
women  in  Phoenician,  just  as  they  are  in  Hebrew.  In 
the  latter  case,  therefore,  at  least,  the  term  of  relation 
cannot  refer  to  the  bearer  of  the  name — i.  e. ,  cannot  be  in 
the  construct  state.  No  doubt  in  Ps.  110  4  Melchizedek 
(which  suffers,  along  with  other  compound  names  con- 
taining a  connective  /  [see  below,  §  3],  from  the  same 
ambiguity  as  names  containing  a  term  of  kinship)  is 
understood  as  a  construct  relation,  'king  of  righteous- 
ness,' and  the  phrase  in  >hk — as  we  should  certainly  read 
in  Is.  9  5  [6]  for  iy  nx  '2 — obviously  means  for  the  writer 
'glorious  father'  (i.e.,  glorious  ruler  of  the  family  of 
Israel;  cp  Is.  22zi).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
in  the  post-exilic  age  some  names  of  this  type  were  so 
understood.  But  we  must  remember  that  in  later  times 
the  original  sense  of  a  formation  may  be  forgotten. 
Gray's  main  objections  to  taking  abi  etc.  as  originally 
constructs  are  as  follows  :  ( 1 )  The  theory  will  not 
account  for  names  like  Eliab,  Joah,  etc.  Eliab  clearly 
stands  to  Abiel  as  Elijah  to  Joel  ;  in  the  latter  case  the 

1  On  some  possible  but  by  no  means  clear  instances  of  em, 
'mother,'  in  compound  names,  see  Gray,  HPN  64  n.  2. 

2  The  interpretation  of  i't  '3K  as  'everlasting  one'  stands  or 
falls  with  the  interpretation  of,  e.g.,  Abinoam  as  'father  of 
graciousness, '  and  of  Abitub  as  'father  of  goodness.'  Though 
defended  by  reference  to  such  names  by  Guthe  (Zukunftsbitd 
fas  Jes.  41  ['85]),  it  is  now  generally  rejected  in  favour  of 
'perpetual  father  (of  his  people),'  or  'father  {i.e.  producer)  of 
booty.'  But  neither  of  these  explanations  gives  a  satisfactory 
parallel  to  'prince  of  peace.'  We  must  read  Tin  'DN-  'Prince 
of  peace  '  suggests  a  reminiscence  of  Absalom,  which  the  writer 
probably  interpreted'  father  of  peace,  'i.e.,  peaceful  (or  prosperous) 
ruler. 
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genitive  relation  is  excluded  ;  inferentially  it  is  equally 
so  in  the  former.  (2)  The  use  of  ab  with  a  noun 
denoting  a  quality  is  a  pure  Arabism,1  which  should  not 
be  lightly  admitted,  while  such  an  interpretation  as 
'  father  of  Yah'  for  Abijah  is  unlikely.  (3)  A  woman's 
name  like  '  brother  of  graciousness '  (Ahinoam)  is  incon- 
ceivable.2 In  favour  of  taking  the  names  compounded 
with  a  term  of  relationship  as  sentences  Gray  urges  that, 
though  ab,  ah,  'am,  etc.,  all  denote  a  male  relative,  the 
proper  names  compounded  with  them  are  used  in- 
differently of  men  and  women  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  nouns  with  ben  (son)  prefixed  are  used  exclusively 
of  men,  the  corresponding  names  of  women  having  bath 
(daughter)  for  ben.  He  infers,  therefore,  that,  while  in 
the  case  of  names  in  ben  and  bath  the  element  denoting 
kindred  refers  to  the  bearer  of  the  name,  in  the  case  of 
ab  etc.  it  does  not. 

Assuming    that    these    compound    names    are    sen- 
tences, are  there  grounds  for  determining  which  of  the 
_-,  ,  .  ,   two  elements  is  subject  and   which   is 

j-     t-    9  predicate?     (1)   In   cases   like  Abijah, 
"  Ahijah,    only    the    first    part    can    be 

regarded  as  indefinite3  and  therefore  as  predicate.  We 
must,  therefore,  render  '  Yahwfe  is  father,'  etc.  The 
same  principle  would  apply  to  Joab,  Joah  (if  these  are 
really  compounds).  Quite  generally,  therefore,  when- 
ever one  element  is  a  proper  name  it  must  be  subject.4 
But  (2)  a  divine  proper  name  may  give  place  to  Sn  (el)  or 
some  divine  title — e.g. ,  Lord.  Hence  Abiel,  Abimelech, 
will  be  best  explained  on  the  analogy  of  Abijah — i.e. , 
'  God  is  father,'  '  the  divine  king  is  father.'  Lastly  (3) 
the  divine  name  or  title  may  give  place  to  an  epithet, 
such  as  ra?n,  'lofty.'  Here  the  syntax  is  at  first  sight 
open  to  doubt.  The  usages  of  the  terms  of  relation- 
ship in  the  cases  just  considered  would  suggest  that 
-ram  in  Abi-ram  is  subject  ;  but  the  fact  that  ram 
nowhere  occurs  by  itself  designating  Yahw6  seems  to 
the  writer  to  show  that  it  must  be  predicate.  Abram, 
therefore,  means,  not  'the  exalted  one  is  father,'  but 
'the    (divine)    father    is    exalted.'       Cp    Adoniram, 

JEHORAM. 

The  question  whether  the  connective  /",  which  occurs 
in  most  of  the  forms,  is  the  suffix  of  the  first  pers.  sing. , 
or  an  old  ending,  has  been  variously 
answered.  Should  Abinoam,  Ahinoam 
be  rendered  '  my  father  (or  my  brother)  is  graciousness  ' 
(so  Olshausen,  Lehrb.  d.  hebr.  Sfir.  §  277  e),  or  '  the 
(divine)  father,  or  brother,  is  graciousness'?  Gray 
well  expounds  the  reasons  for  holding  the  latter  view. 
Thus,  there  are  certain  forms  in  which  *  does  not  occur— 
e.g. ,  Abram,  Absalom,  beside  Abiram,  Abisalom.  We 
also  find  Abiel  beside  Eliab.  Lastly,  the  analogy  of 
in'DT  (Jeremiah),  trrpirr  (Hezekiah),  etc. ,  favours  the 
theory  that  the  names  before  us  contain  utterances 
respecting  the  relation  of  a  deity  to  all  the  members  of 
the  tribe  or  clan  which  worships  him.  To  some  this 
may  appear  a  slight  argument ;  but  to  the  writer  it  has 
long  been  an  influential  consideration.  An  argument 
on  the  opposite  side  offered  by  Boscawen  and  Hommel 
will  be  considered  later  (see  §  5). 

It  is  not  easy  at  first  to  appreciate,  or  even  to  under- 
stand, the  conception  which  underlies  compound  names 

_  ..   .         of  this  class.       The  representation  of  a 
4.  Religious  god  as  the  father  of  ^  tribe  or  clan  may. 

P  *  be  less  repulsive  to  us  than  the  representa- 
tion of  him  as  a  brother  or  as  some  other  kinsman. 
Even  a  prophet  does  not  object  to  the  expression  '  sons 
of  the  living  God'  (Hos.  1 10  ['J  1] :  see  the  commentators) ; 
but  any  one  can  see  that  to  substitute  some  other  relation 

1  Rare  in  ancient  Arabic  (see  Names,  §  45). 

2  K\cn  if  in  modern  Ar.  abu  is  so  used  of  a  woman  (see 
Names,  §  451  third  note). 

3  This  assumes  that  the  connective  z  is  not  pronominal  (see 
below,  §  3). 

4  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  other  compounds  containing, 
instead  of  a  term  of  kinship,  a  title,  e.g.,  as  in  Melchizedek. 
(q.v.),  Adonijah,  etc.,  or  a  concrete  noun,  as  in  Uriah. 
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for  sonship  would  in  such  i  context  be  impossible. 
Names  in  AU-,  Ammi-,  etc.,  are,  in  fact,  of  primitive 
origin,  and  must  be  explained  in  connection  with 
primitive  ideas  of  the  kinship  of  gods  and  men  (see 
WRS  A'.ST-'i  Lect.  2/.  Names  like  Ahijah,  Ahinoam, 
etc. ,  imply  a  time  when  the  god  was  regarded  as  brother. 
The  question  then  arises,  May  we  take  'brother'  in  a 
wide  sense  as  kinsman?  or  did  such  formations  descend 
from  a  remote  age  when  society  was  polyandrous? 
Strabo  (I64)  wrote  of  a  polyandrous  society  in  Arabia 
Felix  that  'all  are  brothers  of  all,'  and  Robertson  Smith 
{Kin.  167/)  was  of  opinion  that  far  back  in  the  social 
development  of  Hebrew  life  lay  a  form  of  fraternal 
polyandry.  Now,  supposing  that  the  Hebrews  when 
in  this  stage  conceived  themselves  to  be  related  to  a 
male  deity,  it  is  difficult  to  see  under  what  other  form 
than  brotherhood  such  relationship  could  be  conceived. 
Of  course,  if  names  expressing  this  conception  were 
retained  in  later  ages,  they  would  receive  a  vaguer  and 
more  satisfactory  meaning,  such  as  '  Yahwe  is  a  kins- 
man,' or  '  protector.' 1 

Lastly,  to  supplement  the  Hebraistic  arguments  in  §  3, 
we  must  briefly  consider  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
T?   1   +'        V      explanation  '  My  father  is  peace'   for 
'.,..,      .    "  Abishalom,    '  My  father    is    gracious- 
individual  ,    c        . .  ■  ,        c      A 

j.  -i_   i  n        ness      for    Abmoam,    etc.,    based  on 
or  tribal  ?  ,      o  v.  1     ■  *     c      \w 

early     Babylonian    and     S.     Arabian 

names.  Boscawen  [Migration  of  Abraham,  Victoria 
Institute,  Jan.  1886)  long  ago  pointed  out  a  series  of 
primitive  Babylonian  names  such  as  Ilusu-abisu,  '  his 
god  is  his  father,'  Ihisu-ibnisu,  '  his  god  made  him,' 
which,  in  complete  correspondence  with  the  Babylonian 
penitential  psalms,  indicate  a  sense  of  the  relation  of  r 
protective  god  not  merely  to  a  clan  but  to  a  person; 
and  Hommel,  in  the  interest  of  a  too  fascinating  historical 
theory,  has  more  recently  given  similar  lists  (ANT 
71  ff. ),  to  which  he  has  added  a  catalogue  of  S.  Arabian 
names  (id.  83,  85/!)  compounded  with  Hi,  abi,  where 
these  elements  appear  to  mean  '  my  God,'  '  my  father ,' 
etc.  The  present  writer,  however,  must  confess  that, 
though  aware  of  the  names  collected  by  Boscawen,  he 
has  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Israelitish  thought  and  society  is  entirely  adverse 
to  the  view  that  the  relation  of  the  deity  described  by 
abi,  a/ti,  etc.,  was  primarily  to  the  individual.  This  is  a 
question  of  historical  method — on  which  no  compromise 
is  possible — and  not  of  Assyriology.  We  cannot  argue 
that  because  the  Babylonians,  even  in  remote  ages,  bore 
names  which  imply  a  tendency  to  individualistic  religion, 
the  Israelites  also — who,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  were 
much  less  advanced  in  all  kinds  of  culture  than  the  early 
Babylonians — had  a  similar  tendency,  and  gave  expres- 
sion to  it  in  their  names.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  to  use 
these  Babylonian  and  S.  Arabian  names,  not  as  suggest- 
ing a  theory  to  be  followed  in  interpreting  Israelitish 
names,  but  as  monuments  of  early  attainments  of 
Semitic  races  which  foreshadow  those  of  the  choicest 
part  of  the  Jewish  people  at  a  much  more  recent  period. 
The  value  of  these  names  for  explaining  the  formation 
of  Hebrew  proper  names  may  be  comparatively  slight  ; 
but  they  suggest  the  idea  that  it  was  only  the  want  of 
the  higher  spiritual  prophecy  (as  known  in  Israel),  as  a 
teaching  and  purifying  agent,  and  of  somewhat  different 
historical  circumstances,  which  prevented  the  Baby- 
lonians from  rivalling  the  attainments  in  spiritual 
religion  of  the  later  Jewish  church.  T.  K.  C. 

ABIA  (njnX),  RV  Abijah,  For  1  Ch.  3 10  Mt.  1  7 
see  Arm  ah,   1  ;   for  Lk.  1  5f,  ibid.,  6. 

ABIAH,  an  English  variant  of  Abijah  (a. v.)  in  AV 
of  1  Sam.  8=  1  Ch.  224  62S[i3]  78,  corrected  in  RV 
to  the  more  usual  form,  except  in  1  Ch.  2  24(J28[i3]. 

ABIALBON,  the  Arbathite  Pro^n  JU^jrOX,  §  4, 

*■  Cp  Barton,  '  Kinship  of  gods  and  men  among  the  ancient 
Semites/  JBL  xv.  168^,  especially  ^qff.  (96). 
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[|-aA]aBihA  Yioc  toy  APABweAiOY  [Bl-  AeieABWN 
o  ApcoBcoeeiac  [A],  [taac]<\Bihc  o  MpwB&ei 
[L]),  2  S.  23 11,  the  name  of  one  of  Davids  thirty, 
should  in  all  probability  be  '  Abibaal  a  man  of  Beth- 
arabah'  (so  Bu. ,  and  partly  Klo.  and  Ki. ),  the  al  {J$) 
in  Abi-albon  being  a  relic  of  Baal  (^>J/3),  and  the  final 
syllable  ion  a  corruption  of  Beth  (DU).  ©I1L.  it  's 
true,  agrees  with  i  Ch.  11 32  (Tonpn  S"3*  ;  a/3"?^  ° 
yapapaiBBi  [B],  a.  6  ya.pa.fie8  [X],  a.  6  capape88ei  [A], 
a.  6  apafiaSi  [L])  in  supporting  the  name  Abiel  (see 
Dr.  2"BS  283)  ;  but  we  know  that  early  names  of 
persons  contained  the  name  baal  as  a  title  of  Yahwe 
where  later  writers  would  have  preferred  to  see  el  (.see 
Beeliada).  t.  *..  c. 

ABIASAPH  (f|DN,3N,  §  44  ;  '  the  (divine)  father 
gathers  '  or  '  removes  '  or  [if  the  K  be  not  original,  see 
below]  '  adds '  [cp  the  popular  etymologies  of  Joseph], 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  P  and  the  Chronicler  adopted 
an  ancient  name  indeed  [Gray,  HPN  244],  but  under- 
stood it  in  the  sense  '  father  of  Asaph  '  [OT/O-i  204  n.]  ; 
ABiACAp  [B],  -c<\cb  [FL]),  Ex.624  [P],  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Koran,  i.e.  eponym  of  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Korahite  guild  of  Levites,  see  Asaph, 
3.  In  1  Ch.  623  [8]  (afiia8ap  [B],  -a<ra</>  [AL],  ■"»"'/ 
[sic\Alua,jf>h\,  637  [22]  (afiiaaap  [BA],  -a<ra<p  [Ba<vid-)b- 
L],  .c^if  :  Abiasai>h\.  9  to  tafliarrad)  TBAL1.  *o..m<\( 
A.*,iph)  the  name  occurs  also,  without  consonantal  tc  as 
Em  asaph,  -p-2K  (Samar.  text  omits  n  in  Ex.  624),  which 
name  ought  to  be  read  for  that  of  Asaph  also  in  1  Ch. 
20  1  (noN  ;   o.fiio,ffo.<t>a.p  [B],  a<ra0  [AL],  .c>  m c\ . .  Asaph). 

ABIATHAR  0JV3N,  §  44,  i.e.,  'the  (divine)  father 
is  pre-eminent';  cp  Ithream  ;  A.B1&6&P  [BNAL] ; 
in  j  Ch.  18 16,  ABie&eep  [K*] ;  aBiaOapoc.  Jos.  [Ant. 
vi.  146]),  the  son  of  Ahimelech  and  descendant  of  Eli ; 
the  priestly  guild  or  clan  to  which  he  belonged  seems  to 
have  claimed  to  trace  back  its  origin  through  Phinehas 
and  Eliezer  to  Moses,  who,  in  the  early  tradition  (Ex. 
337,  E),  guards  the  sanctuary  of  Yahwe  and  delivers 
his  oracles.  It  was  Abiathar's  father,  Ahimelech,  who 
officiated  as  chief  priest  in  the  sanctuary  of  Nob  when 
David  came  thither,  fleeing  from  the  jealous  fury  of 
Saul.  Having  no  other  bread  at  hand,  Ahimelech  gave 
the  fugitives  the  holy  loaves  from  the  sanctuary.  One 
of  the  royal  couriers,  however  (see  1  S.  21 7  [8],  with  Dr.'s 
note),  saw  the  act,  and  betrayed  Ahimelech  to  Saul, 
who  forthwith  put  the  priests  to  death.  No  less  than 
eighty-five  (according  to  MT)1  fell  by  Doeg's  hands, 
and  of  the  whole  number  Abiathar  alone  escaped. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  1  S.  22 15  that  David 
had  before  this  contracted  friendship  and  alliance  with 
the  house  of  Eli,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that, 
just  as  Samuel  marked  out  Saul  as  the  destined  leader 
of  Israel,  so  the  priests  at  Nob,  noting  the  tendency 
of  the  king  to  melancholy  madness,  and  his  inability 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  selected 
David  as  the  future  king  and  gave  a  religious 
sanction  to  his  prospective  claims  (cp  David,  §  3). 
Certain  it  is  that  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  told 
strongly  in  David's  favour.  The  odium  of  sacrilegious 
slaughter  clung  to  Saul,  while  David  won  the  prestige  of 
close  friendship  with  a  great  priestly  house.  Henceforth 
David  was  the  patron  of  Abiathar,  and  Abiathar  was 
bound  fast  to  the  interests  of  David  — 'Abide  thou  with 
me,'  said  the  warrior  to  the  priest,  'for  he  that  seeketh 
my  life  seeketh  thy  life'  (1  S.  2223).  Moreover, 
Abiathar  carried  the  ephod  or  sacred  image  into  the 
camp  of  David  :  it  was  in  the  presence  of  this  image 
that  the  lot  was  cast  and  answers  were  obtained  from 
Yahwe  :  nor  does  it  need  much  imagination  to  under- 
stand the  strength  infused  into  David's  band  bv  the 
confidence  that  they  enjoyed  supernatural  direction  in 
1  See  David,  §  3  n. 
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their  perplexities.  Abiathar  was  faithful  to  David 
through  every  change  of  fortune.  It  was  with  the 
sanction  of  the  sacred  oracle  that  David  settled  at 
Hebron  and  became  king  of  Judah  (28.21-3),  and  it  was 
Abiathar  who  carried  the  ark,  that  palladium  of  Israel, 
which  David  used  to  consecrate  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of 
his  united  kingdom  (1  K.  "2 26).  Abiathar  maintained  his 
sacerdotal  dignity  amidst  the  splendour  of  the  new 
court,  though  later  (we  do  not  know  when)  others  were 
added  to  the  list  of  the  royal  chaplains — viz. ,  Zadok,  of 
whose  origin  we  have  no  certain  information,  and  Ira, 
from  the  Manassite  clan  of  Jair,1— -while  David's  sons 
also  officiated  as  priests  (2  S.  817/.  20 26).  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  both  continued  faithful  to  their  master 
during  Absalom's  revolt,  and  by  means  of  their  sons 
conveyed  secret  intelligence  to  the  king  after  he  had  left 
the  city. 

When  David  was  near  his  end,  Abiathar  along  with 
Joab  supported  the  claim  of  Adonijah  to  the  throne, 
and  consequently  incurred  the  enmitv  of  Solomon,  the 
younger  but  successful  aspirant.  Solomon  spared  Abi- 
athar" s  life,  remembering  how  long  and  how  faithfully 
he  had  served  David.  But  he  was  banished  from  the 
court  to  Anathoth,  his  native  place,  and  Zadok,  who 
had  chosen  the  winning  side,  became  chief  priest  in  his 
stead.  To  the  men  of  the  time,  or  even  long  after  the 
time  at  which  it  happened,  such  a  proceeding  needed  no 
explanation.  It  was  quite  in  order  that  the  king  should 
place  or  displace  the  priests  at  the  royal  sanctuary.  But 
in  a  later  age  the  writer  of  1  S.  2  27-36, 2  who  lived  after 
the  publication  of  D,  did  not  think  it  so  light  a  matter 
that  the  house  of  Eli  should  be  deprived,  at  a  monarch's 
arbitrary  bidding,  of  the  priesthood  which  they  had 
held  by  immemorial  right.  Therefore,  he  attributes  the 
forfeiture  to  the  guilt  of  Eli's  sons.  A  '  man  of  God,' 
he  says,  had  told  Eli  himself  of  the  punishment  waiting 
for  his  descendants,  and  had  announced  Yahwe's  purpose 
to  substitute  another  priestly  line  which  was  to  officiate 
before  God's  '  anointed  ' — i.e. ,  in  the  royal  presence.  A 
late  gloss  inserted  in  1  K.  227  calls  attention  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prediction. 

A  special  point  which  has  occasioned  some  difficulty 
remains  to  be  noticed.  In  2  S.  817  [MT  (£>1;AL  and 
Vg.]  and  1  Ch.  I816  [id.  and  Pesh.  ;  MT,  however, 
reading  Abimelech],  instead  of  Abiathar  b.  Ahimelech 
it  is  Ahimelech  b.  Abiathar  that  is  mentioned  as  priest 
along  with  Zadok.  In  1  Ch.  24631  as  well,  MT  has 
this  reading,  in  v.  6  also  <5BAI-  Pesh. — except  that  i&x* 
reads  viol  ;  in  v.  3  these  versions  all  read  '  Ahimelech  of 
the  sons  of  Ithamar,'  while  in  v.  31  MT  (51AL  Vg.  omit 
the  phrase  '  b.  Abiathar,  and  Pesh.  the  whole  passage. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  confusion  is  due  to 
an  early  corruption  of  the  text,  and  that  in  2  S.  817 
we  should  read  with  the  Pesh.  '  Abiathar  b.  Ahimelech  ' 
(so  The.  ad  loc.  ;  Baudissin,  AT  Priesterihum,  195  ; 
Dr.  ad  loc. ).  The  Chronicler,  however,  must  have  had 
2  S.  817  before  him  in  its  present  corrupt  form.  In 

Alk.  226,  by  a  similar  confusion,  David  is  said  to  have 
gone  into  the  house  of  God  and  received  the  shew- 
bread  'when  Abiathar  was  high-priest.'  In  reporting 
our  Lord's  words  the  evangelist  has  confused  Abiathar 
with  Ahimelech,  a  mistake  into  which  he  was  led  by  the 
constant  association  of  David's  name  with  that  of 
Abiathar.  Suggestions  made  to  evade  thedifhculty — e.g. , 
that  father  and  son  each  bore  the  same  double  name,  or 
that  Abiathar  officiated  during  his  father's  lifetime  and 
in  his  father's  stead — are  interesting  when  we  remember 
the  great  names  which  have  supported  them,  but  are 
manifestly  baseless  (see  Zadok,  i).    See  Bu.  RiSa  195/ 

w.  e..  A. 

ABIB  P'OX,  i.e.,  '  [month  of]  young  ears  of  barley '). 

See  Month,  §§  2,  5. 

1  See,  however,  Ira,  3,  where  a  Judahite  origin  is  suggested. 

2  The  section  in  its  present  form  is  from  the  school  of  the 
Deuteronomist.  But  the  expression  '  walk  before  my  anointed  ' 
proves  conclusively  that  there  is  an  older  substratum. 
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ABIDA,  and  (AV  in  Gen.)  Abidah  (JH'OX,  §  44, 
'the  (divine)  father  knoweth '  ?  cp  Eliada,  Beeliada, 
Jehoiada;  AB[e]lA<\  [BAL],  ^BipA  [AD],  a.Bi&  [E], 
aBiaAa  [L]  ;  abida),  one  of  the  five  '  sons  '  of  Midian, 
and  grandson  of  Abraham  hy  Keturah  (Gen.  25 4 
1  Ch.  I33+).  Unexplained,  as  yet,  except  that  the  same 
name  occurs  in  Sab.  inscriptions  (jrrsN,  cp  also  dkj/t, 
Hal.   iq2,  202,  etc. ). 

ABIDAN  (HJ^X,  §  44,  'the  (divine)  father  is  judge' ; 
cp  Daniel;  <\B[e]lAAN  [BAD]  ;  ae/dax),  chief  of 
lVnjaniin  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Nu.ln  222  76065 
If) -*4"IH)-  On  the  age  of  the  name  see  Gray,  HPN 
202,  244.  I'ussibly  P  had  a  consciousness  that  -dan 
was  archaic  (cp  Dan,  §  1),  and  therefore  suitable  in 
the  name  of  a  tribal  chief  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
Tu  infer  with  Hommel  [AHT  298-301)  from  such  a 
name  as  Abidan  that  P's  record  is  itself  ancient,  is  critic- 
ally unjustifiable.  P  also  gives  the  names  Shaphat  and 
Siiifiitan,  which  are  scarcely  archaic. 

ABIEL  ((W3N,  §§  4,  44,  'God  is  father'  (of  the 
clan?);   aB[g]ihA  [BAL]  ;  abiiil). 

l.  Father  of  Xer  and  Kish  (iS.  9i,  also  14  5  if, 
~VP  [RJ)  ;  see  Abnek. 

2,.  One  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (1Ch.ll.32); 
see  Abialbon. 

ABIEZER,  AV  Abi-ezer  OTJ^X,  §  44.  '  the  (divine) 
father  is  help/  cp  Ahiezer ;  <\Bl€zep  [BAL] :  Judg. 
634  etc.). 

1.  The  clan  from  which  Gideon  sprang  belonged  to 
the  Gileadite  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  In 
Gideon's  time  its  seat  was  at  Ophrah  (Judg.  624),  an 
unidentified  site,  but  apparently  on  the  west  side  of 
Jordan.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  settlements  of  the 
Manassites  lay  to  the  west  of  that  river,  but  the  date  at 
which  their  conquests  were  extended  to  the  eastward  is 
not  known  (Josh.  17  2  Lefa  [B],  ax^ep  [A],  aj3ie^ep 
[L]  ;  Judg.  6 11 24).  In  Nu.  2630  the  name  Abiezer 
appears,  not  as  in  the  parallel  1  Ch.  7 18,  but  in  an 
abbreviated  form  as  Iezer  (iijtn,  AV  Jeezer,  axL€i€P 
[BAL]),  and  the  gentilic  as  Iezerite  (htjtn,  AV 
Jeezerite,  6  a%te£"etpet  [B],  -fcpi  [AL]).  In  1  Ch. 
7 18  Abiezer  finds  a  place  in  the  Manassite  genealogy  as 
son  of  Hammolecheth  the  sister  of  Machir  b.  Manasseh. 
The  patronymic  Abi-ezrite  AV,  Abiezrite  RV  (-jr 
■HTj/n),  occurs  in  Judg.  6  n 24  (irarpos  rov  eahpei  [B]  ;  jr. 
apiefyi,  7r.  t.  Lefyi  [A]  ;  tt.  (r. )  efjoei  [L])  and  (perhaps 
as  a  gloss,  see  Moore,  ad  loc.)  832  (aj3ieadpi  [B],  Wpk 
afiiefyei  [A],  irarpbs  a.  [L]). 

2.  Of  Anathoth,  one  of  David's  heroes  (2  S.  23  27, 
a/Seiefep  [B]  ;    1  Ch.  11 28  27 12+),  see  David,  §  11  {a)  i. 

ABIGAIL  (usually  ^2X,  but  ^JUX  in,  S.  25 18 

Kt.,and^UX  in  1  S.25?2,  2  S  33  Kt,  and  [so  RV 
Abigal]  in  17  25  ;  and,  perhaps  with  "*  and  J  transposed, 
P^nX  in  1  S.  25336;   possibly  we  should  point  bs2X,    § 

45  ;  so  oftenest  S;Sbs^*^>/ ,  sometimes  >l^O(  ;  cp 
BDB  Lex.  s.v.  ,  AB[e]ir&lA  [BAL],  but  in  1  S.  253 
ABip&iA.  [A];    meaning  uncertain  ;     '  Abi '   is  a   divine 

title  (see  Names,  §  44,  and  cp  HPN 77,  85). 

1.  Wife  of  Nabal  {q-v.),  and,  after  his  death,  of 
David  (1  S.  25).  Her  tactful  speech  against  the  causeless 
sheddingofblood(  1  S.  25  22-31)  is  noteworthy  for  thehistory 
of  Israelitish  morality.  Like  Ahinoam ,  she  accompanied 
David  to  Gath  and  Ziklag,  and  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Amalekites,  but  was  recovered  by  David  (1  S.  273  30 5 18). 
While  at  Hebron  she  bore  David  a  son  (see  Daniel,  4). 

2.  A  sister  of  David,  who  married  Jether  or  Ithra, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Amasa,  2  S.  I725  (see  above), 
1  Ch.  2i61i7.      In  MT  of  the  former  passage,  her  father 

1  B  omits  Abigail  in  v.  16,  and  BA  read  aSek^rj  for  a5eA.#ai 
of  L. 


ABIGAL 

is  called  Nahash  (an  error  also  found  in  (P>CA,  and 
clearly  produced  by  the  proximity  of  that  name  in  v.  27  ; 
*5T  gives  the  correct  reading,  'Jesse,'  tsaaat),  and  her 
husband  is  called  '  the  Israelite '  (so  MT  ;  LapcL-qKeiTT}1; 

[B],  k-^.;  m .  (  },  which,  however,  seems  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion fn,m  'the  Jezreelite'  (te^paTjXirrjs  [L],  de  icsraeli 
[ed.  Rom.],  de  Hicsn-h  [cod.  Amiat.]),  just  as  '  Ahinoam 
the  Jezreelitess '  (1  S.  U7  3)  becomes  in  B  axcivaapi  V 
laparjXemt.  It  is  true,  in  1  Ch.  I.e.  Jether  is  called 
'the  Ishmaelite'  (urp.ar)\(e)tTi)s  [BA],  ismahelites) ,  but 
tins  is  plainly  a  conjectural  emendation  of  '  the  Israelite  ' 
(L  indeed  has  itrpa. ;  Pesh.  om. ).  In  2  S.  17  25  the  same 
emendation  appears  in  <§A  (ur/jia.).  David's  sister  was 
not  likely  to  marry  an  Ishmaelite.  Heyse  wonders 
to  what  town  Jerome's  reading  can  refer.  We  can  easily 
answer  the  question.  It  was  the  Jezreel  situated  in  Judah 
(Josh,  ir.56),  from  which  not  only  David's  brother-in-law 
but  also  his  first  wife  Ahinoam  probably  came  (so  Marq. 
Fund.  24  ;  see  Jezreel,  i.  2).  T.  K.  c. 

ABIGAL  (^'38),  2  S.  17=5  RVf.     See  Abigail,  *. 

ABIHAIL  (^TTOK,  §  45,  'the  (divine)  father  is 
strength,'  cp  Sab.  7TQN  and  the  S.  Arabian  woman's 
name,  Ili-hail  [Homme],  AHT  320]  ;  written  p*i"P3X 
[Gi.  ria.  ]  in  2  and  4  ;  Hommel  [in  the  Ebers  Festschrift, 
29  ;  cp  .  IHT  320]  compares  the  same  name  [with  H] 
in  S.    Arabian  inscriptions  from   Ghazzat  (Gaza)  ;   but 

bw2H    is    supported     by    ®;      &B[e]lX&lA    [BAL], 

^,— ^7,   ABIHAIEL,   ABIHAIl.). 

i.    Father  of  Zurikt.  (Nu.  33st,  a/Six""*1  [F])- 
^.   Wife    of  Abishur    the    Jerahmeelite    (1    Ch.  22of 
S\T3N  [Gi.  Ba.]  ;   a/3«x"<a  1  [B"l.  ^'1   [Al  a/S"7*  ['-])■ 

3.  A  Gadite  (1  Ch.  5i4+,  ac7[e'jixa'a  [BA],  apirjX 
[L])- 

4.  Daughter  of  Eliab,  David's  brother,  and  wife  of 
Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  11  r8t,  S\T2N  [Gi.  Ba.],  paiav  [B],  a/3. 
[Bab-  vid-],  a/3ccua\  [A],  rod  Trarpbs  avrov  [L,  who 
reads  dn'Sn  T\('hh  1,t3n]). 

5.  Father  of  Esther,  whose  name  however  is  given 
as  Aminadab  by  lp  (Esth.  2is  92Qt,  a/i[e]ti>a5af} 
[BKAL0],  and  -5ax  [K])! 

ABIHU  (NirTOX,  §  44.  '  my  father  is  he  '  ;  ^Bioyi 
[BAL],  i.e.  abihvd;1  ABlCOYP  tA  in  Ex-  623],  abiu). 

See  N'ADAB  AND  ABIHU. 

ABIHUD  (Tin'OX,  §  43,  'the  (divine)  father  is 
glory,'  a  name  probably  appearing  in  contracted  form 
in  Eiiri)  ;.v.  i.  and  ii.],  cp  Ammihud,  Ishhod,  as 
also  "tin  *2N  [abi  hiid],  an  almost  certain  correction  of 
~l]l  'OX  [EV  '  everlasting  father  ']  in  Is.  9  s,  which,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  treated  as  an  Arabic  kunya,  '  father  of 
glory  [Che.  'Isaiah,'  in  SBOT\  ;  ABlOyA3  [BAL]; 
ioc*^/  '•  abiud),  a  Benjamite  (i  Ch.  83+). 

ABIJAH  (in>nX,  n»3K,  §  44,  'Yahwe  is  father'; 
on  names  ending  in  HV  -TilV  see  Names,  §24;  &B[e]lA 
[BAL]). 

i.  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  a  'daughter  of  Absalom' 
(see  Maacah,  3),  and  for  three  years  king  of  Judah 
(somewhere  about  900  B.C.  ;  see  Chronology,  § 
32).  The  writer  of  the  'epitome'  in  Kings  (see  Dr. 

Introd.  178)  only  tells  us  (1  K.  15 1-5  7)  4  that  he  con- 
tinued   his    father's    war    against    Israel,    and    that    he 

1  A  mere  scribal  error,  A  for  A  ;  so  invariably  m  the  case  of 
Abigail. 

2  Yet  HA  have  c^tov  {i.e.  in'3N)  5  times  fur  Abijam.  See 
Ai  ijah,  r  end. 

■!  In  tpL^AL  this  name  is  regularly  substituted  for  Abihu  of 
MT  f.vc  Ex.023  [A].     See  Abihu. 

4  ArcorrHng  t0  Klo.  i  K.  15 5_/:  should  run  thus,  'Because 
Davu.l  h;i-J  done  that  which  was  right  ...  all  the  davs  of  his 
life.'  From  'all  the  days  of  his  life'  to  'Abijam  (so  read  in 
accordance  with  the  correction  in  v.j)  and  Jeroboam .'  is  probably 
a  late  gloss  from  the  margin.  The  notice  respecting  the  war 
between  Abijah  and  Rehoboam  seems  to  be  derived  from  2  Ch. 
13  2,  where  alone  it  is  in  point. 
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'  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father  ; '  and,  since  the  first 
of  these  notices  is  very  possibly  due  to  an  interpolator, 
we  may  confine  our  attention  to  the  second.  \Yhy 
then  does  the  epitomist  take  this  unfavourable  view  of 
Abijah?  As  Stade  points  out,  he  must  have  read  in 
the  Annals  of  the  kings  of  Judah  statements  respecting 
this  king  which,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  his 
later  day,  involved  impiety,  such  as  that  Abijah, 
unlike  his  son  Asa,  tolerated  foreign  worships.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  that  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch.  13)  draws 
a  highly  edifying  portrait  of  Abijah,  whom  he  repre- 
sents as  delivering  an  earnest  address  to  Jeroboam's 
army  (for  '  there  was  war  between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam  ') 
on  the  sin  of  rebellion  and  schism,  and  as  gaining  a 
great  victory  over  the  Israelites,  because  he  and  his 
people  'relied  on  Yahwe  the  God  of  their  fathers.' 
This,  however,  is  a  late  Midrash,  and  has  no  historical 
value.  The  Chronicler  (or  his  authority)  wished  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  true  ritual,  and  did  this  by 
introducing  an  artificial  episode  into  an  empty  reign. 
Cp  Bennett,  Chron.  326  ff.  (Pesh.  always  J^s/l  Jos- 
a(3ias  :  in  1  K.  I431  151^,  MT  has  five  times  the 
corrupt  reading  d^n  Abijam,1  afiiov2  [BA],  -ia  [L], ) 

■2..  A  son  of  Jeroboam  I.,  king  of  Israel,  who  died  in 
his  father's  lifetime.3  The  account  of  his  illness  is  given 
in  1  K.  14i-i8  (MT  (T3  v),  and  in  another  recension  in 
(J?BL  immediately  after  the  narrative  of  Jeroboam's 
return  from  Egypt  on  the  death  of  Solomon  (3  K.  1224gj//\ 
[Swete],  13r-i3[L]).  If  we  accept  the  former  version  as 
original,  we  are  bound  to  bring  it  down  to  the  age  which 
was  under  the  influence  of  Dt. ,  for  the  prophecy  in  1  K. 
I47-16  is  in  tone  and  phraseology  closely  akin  to  similar 
predictions  in  I61-4,  ^120-24,  2  K.  97-10,  the  Deutero- 
nomistic  affinities  of  which  are  unmistakable.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  simplify  the  narrative  without  violence.  The 
<§EL  version,  on  the  other  hand,  can,  without  arbitrari- 
ness, be  brought  into  a  simple  and  very  natural  form. 
Jeroboam  is  not  yet  king.  His  wife,  not  being  queen, 
has  no  occasion  to  disguise  herself,  and  Ahijah  simply 
predicts  the  death  of  the  sick  child,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  sins  of  Jeroboam  which  required  this  punish- 
ment. The  writers  who  supplemented  and  expanded 
the  older  narrative  were  men  of  Judah  ;  the  original 
story,  however,  is  presumably  Israelitish.  (See  Kue. 
Einl,  25;  St.  GVI\.  350  n.  ;  Wi.  ATUnters.  izff.) 
Cp  Jeroboam,  j.. 

3.  A  Benjamite,  1  Ch.  7  8t  (AV  Abiah  ;  a/3iouS  [B], -ou  [A]). 

4.  Wife  of  Hezron,  1  Ch.  2  24t  (EV  Abiah). 

5.  Son  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  j  S.  8  2  (AV  Abiah  ;  ajSvjpa 
[L]),  t  Ch.  6  28  [i3]t  (EV  Abiah). 

6.  The  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  Priests  (q.v.) — 
that  to  which  Zechariah,  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  belonged, 
iCh.  24  10  (A  V  Abijah);  Lk.  1  5t  (AV  Abi  a). 

7.  Mother  of  King  Hezekiah,  2  Ch.  29  1.     See  Am. 

8.  Priest  in  Zerubbabel's  band  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  6b\  Neb.  12  4 
(a^ias  [L],  17  [B  om.  w.])\  perhaps  =  No.  6. 

g.  Priestly  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7),  Neh.  10 
7  [8]-  t.  k.  c. — w.  E.  A. 

ABIJAM  (D»3K),  i  K.  14 /.+     See  Abijah,  i. 

ABILENE  (aBeiAhnh  [BA ;  W.  and  H.],  ^BlA. 
[Na  ;  Ti.]),  given  in  Lk.  3 1  as  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias, 
at  the  time  when  Christ's  ministry  began,  was  a  territory 
round  Abila  (aBiAa),  a  town  of  some  importance  in 
Antilibanus,  and  known  to  both  Josephus  and  Ptolemy 
as  Abila  of  Lysanias  ("A.  t)  Kvcavlov),  to  distinguish 
it  from  others  of  the  same  name,  especially  Abila  of  the 
Decapolis  (q.v.).  The  Antonine  and  Peutinger 
Itineraries  place  it  18  R.  m.  from  Damascus  on  the  way 
to  Heliopolis  or  Baalbek,  which  agrees  with  that  portion 
of  the  gorge  of  the  Abana  in  which  the  present  village, 
Suk  Wady  Barada,  lies.  Not  only  are  there  remains  of 
a  large  temple  on  the  precipitous  heights  to  the  E.  of 
this  village,  with  ancient  aqueducts  and  a  Roman  road, 

1  It  is  defended,  however,  by  Jastrow,  JBL  xiii.  II4  rQ.\ 

2  i.e.  ~H'ZN,  see  Abihu. 

3  Josephus  calls  this  son  *C^tn*Js  {Ant.  viii.  11). 
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tombs  and  other  ruins  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered,  one  of  which  records 
the  making  of  the  road  by  '  a  freedman  of  Lysanias  the 
tetrarch,'  and  another  its  repair  '  at  the  expense  of  the 
Abilenians. '  Moreover,  a  Moslem  legend  places  on  the 
temple  height  the  tomb  of  Abel  or  Nebl  Habil,  doubtless 
a  confused  memory  of  the  ancient  name  of  Abila,  which 
probably  meant  'meadow'  (cp  Abel,  Abel-Beth- 
Maachaii).  The  place  was  in  fact,  still  called  *  \bil  es- 
Siik  by  Arabic  geographers  (Yakut,  1  57  ;  A/anisi' ,  1  4). 
The  site  is,  therefore,  certain  (cp.  Rob.  LBR  478^  and 
Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  i.  261  ff.,  where  there 
is  a  plan  of  the  gorge).  On  the  political  relations  of 
Abilene,  see  Lysanias.  g.  a.  s. 

ABIMAEL  (i'SO^N,  'God  is  a  father,'  cp  Sab. 
name  nnhj;D3X,  "a  father  is  'Attar'  [-|WJ?],  Hal. 
Mil.;  ZDMG,  xxxvii.  18  ['83],  andseejERAHMEEL,  1  n. 
1 ;  &BlMeH  A  [AL]  ;  B  om.  or  wanting),  a  descendant  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  IO28;  aBimeAehA  [E] ;  1CI1.  l^t. 
-M€€lA  [L]).  Tribal  connection  uncertain,  but  see 
Glaser,  &i-/;:-c'.  ii.  426. 

ABIMELECH  Cn^N  ;  ABte]iMeAex  [BAL],  -AeK 
[B*  Tudg.  9^5],  i.e. ,  most  probably,  '  Melech  (Milk),  the 
divine  king,  is  father. '  Abimilki  and  Ahimilki  occur  as 
names  of  princes  of  Arvad  in  the  Annals  of  Asurbanipal 
(AT?  ii.  172  f. ) ;  the  former  name,  which  is  evidently 
Canaanitish,  also  belongs  to  the  Egyptian  governor  of 
Tyre  in  the  Amarna  tablets. 

1.  A  Philistine,  king  of  Gerar  (see  below),  Gen. 
26 1  7-1116,  who,  according  to  -  folk-story  in  J,  took 
Rebekah  to  be  Isaac's  sister,  and  reproved  Isaac  for 
having  caused  this  mistake,  and  so  very  nearly  brought 
guilt  upon  the  Philistines.  The  same  tradition  is 
preserved  in  E  (Gen.  20),  but  without  the  anachronistic 
reference  to  the  Philistines.  The  persons  concerned  are 
Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  Abraham,  and  Sarah.  The 
details  are  here  much  fuller,  and  the  differences  from  J's 
narrative  are  striking.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
think  that  the  narrative  of  E  in  its  original  form  made 
no  mention  of  Gerar.  In  this  case  the  principality  of 
Abimelech  was  described  by  E  simply  as  being  '  between 
Kadesh  and  Shur '  (omitting  the  following  words).  In 
J's  account  (Gen.  26)  there  are  traces  of  a  confusion 
between  two  Gerars,  the  more  southerly  of  which  (the 
true  seat  of  Abimelech's  principality)  was  probably  in 
the  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri  (for  particulars  on  this 
region  see  Mizraim,  §  2  [/>]}.  J's  account  also  refers 
to  disputes  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abimelech  and  those 
of  Isaac  about  wells,  which  were  terminated  by  a  covenant 
between  Isaac  and  Abimelech  at  Beersheba  (Gen.  2617 
19-33).  The  Elohistic  form  of  this  tradition  passes  lightly 
over  the  disputes,  and  lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  deference 
shown  to  Abraham  by  Abimelech  when  the  oaths  of 
friendship  were  exchanged.  The  scene  of  the  treaty  is, 
as  in  J,  Beersheba  (Gen.  2122-322).  On  Ps.  34,  title, 
see  Achish.  T.  K.  ^. 

2.  Son  of  Jerubbaal  (Gideon).  His  history,  as 
related  in  Judg.  9,  is  of  very  great  value  for  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  relations  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  older  population  of  the  land  in  this  early 
period.  His  mother  was  a  Shechemite,  and  after  his 
father's  death  he  succeeded,  through  his  mother's 
kinsmen,  in  persuading  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  of 
Shechem  to  submit  to  his  rule  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
seventy  sons  of  Jerubbaal.  With  silver  from  the  temple- 
treasure  of  Baal-berith  (q.v.)  he  hired  a  band  of 
bravos  and  slaughtered  his  brothers, — Jotham,  the 
youngest,  alone  escaping, — and  was  acclaimed  king  by 
the  people  of  Shechem  and  Beth-millo,  at  the  sacred 
tree  near  Shechem.  From  d.  safe  height  on  Mt. 
Gerizim,  Jotham  cried  in  the  ears  of  the  assembly  his 
fable  of  the  trees  who  went  about  to  make  them  a  king 
(see  Jotham,  i),  and  predicted  that  the  partners  in  the 
crime  against  Jerubbaal's    house   would    destroy   each 
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other,  a  prophecy  which  was  signally  fulfilled.  After 
a.  short  time  (three  years,  v.  22),  the  Shechemites  rose 
against  Abimelech.  Of  the  way  in  which  this  came 

about,  and  of  Abimelech's  vengeance,  the  chapter 
contains  two  accounts.  According  to  the  first  of  these 
{in*.  23-25,  42-45),  an  evil  spirit  from  Yahwe  sows  discord 
between  the  Shechemites  and  Abimelech,  who  takes  the 
city  by  a  stratagem  and  totally  destroys  it.  According 
to  the  other  account  (vv.  26-41),  the  insurrection  is 
fomented  by  a  certain  Gaal  b.  Obed  (see  Gaal,  §  r), 
who  shrewdly  appeals  to  the  pride  of  the  old  Shechemite 
aristocracy  against  the  Israelite  half-breed,  Abimelech.1 
Abimelech,  apprised  of  the  situation  by  Zebul,  his 
lieutenant  in  the  city,  marches  against  it ;  Gaal,  at  the 
head  of  the  Shechemites,  goes  out  to  meet  him,  but  is 
beaten  and  driven  back  into  the  city,  from  which  he, 
with  his  partizans,  is  expelled  by  Zebul  (on  this  episode, 
cp  Gaal).  Abimelech,  carrying  the  war  against  other 
places  '2  which  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt,  destroys 
Migdal-Shechem  (it*.  46-49,  sequel  of  vv.  42-45).  While 
leading  the  assault  upon  Thebez  he  is  mortally  hurt 
by  n  mill-stone  which  a  woman  throws  from  the  wall. 
To  save  himself  from  the  disgrace  of  dying  by  a 
woman's  hand,  he  calls  on  his  armour-bearer  to 
despatch  him  [vv.  50-55  ;   cp  T  S.  31  4). 

Many  recent  scholars  gather  from  the  story  of 
Abimelech  that  Israel  was  already  feeling  its  way 
towards  a  stronger  and  more  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment. Jerubbaal,  it  is  said,  was  really  king  at  Ophrah, 
as  appears  from  Judg.  9  2  ;3  his  son  Abimelech  reigned 
not  only  over  the  Canaanites  of  Shechem,  but  over 
Israelites  also  (v.  55).  A  short-lived  Manassite 
kingdom  thus  preceded  the  Benjamite  kingdom  of 
Saul  (We.,  St.,  Ki. ).  This  theory  rests,  however,  on 
very  insecure  foundations.  That  Jerubbaal's  power 
descended,  if  Abimelech's  representation  is  true,  to  his 
seventy  sons  (92),  not  to  one  chosen  successor  among 
them,  does  not  prove  that  he  was  king,  but  rather  the 
opposite.  Abimelech  was  king  of  Shechem,  to  whose 
Canaanite  people  the  city-kingdom  was  a  familiar  form 
of  government  ;  that  he  ruled  in  that  name  over 
Israelite  towns  or  clans  is  not  intimated  in  the  narrative, 
and  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  Israelites  at  his  back  in  his  effort  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Canaanite  cities  (9  55)-  Cp 
Gideon.  g.  f.  m. 

3.  1  Ch.  18 16.  A  scribe's  error  for  Ahimelech. 
See  Abiathar  (end). 

ABINADAB  (TWOS,  'my  father  apportions,'  see 
Names,  §§  44,  46,  or  '  the  father  (i.e. ,  god  of  the  clan) 
is  munificent,'   cp  Jehonadab  ;    o,AA[e]lNo.AA.B  [BNA], 

aBin.  [L])- 

1.  David's  second  brother,  son  of  Jesse  ;  iS.  168 
17i3,  also  iCh.  213  (afj.LV.  [L]).      See  David,  §  1  (a). 

2.  Son  of  Saul,  slain  upon  Mt.  Gilboa,  according  to 
1  S.  31 2.  The  name  Abinadab,  however,  is  not 
given  in  the  list  in  r  S.  14  49.  There  may  have  been  a 
mistake  ;  Jesse's  second  son  was  named  Abinadab.  So 
Marq.  Fund.  25  (iwj-aSa/3  [B]— i.e. ,  JONADAB  [q.v.  3]), 


1  Ch.  833    93 


also    iCh.  IO2   (a/j-epvalap   [B  b-  *id-], 


afJ.iv.  [L]).  

3.  Of  Kirjath-jearim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  is  said 
to  have  been  kept  for  twenty  years  (iS.  7i/-  2  S. 
63/  iCh.  137).     See  Ark,  §  5. 

4.  iK.4n,  see  Ben-Abinadab. 

ABINER  pJ^K),  1  S.  145ot,  AV  mg.      See  Abner. 

-  Judg.  928:'  Who  is  Abimelech,  and  who  is  Shechem,  that 
we  should  be  subject  to  him?  Were  not  the  son  of  Jerubbaal, 
and  Zebul  his  lieutenant,  subjects  of  Hamor  (the  blue  blood  of 
Shechem)?  Why  should  we  be  subject  to  him?'  For  other 
interpretations  and  emendations  of  this  much-vexed  verse,  see 
Moore,  Judges,  257.  ,.,.,. 

2  On  the  statement  (Judg.  9  22)  that  Abimelech  ruled  over 
Israel  three  years,'  see  Moore,  Judges,  253. 

3  Judg.  8  22^  is  considered  under  Gideon.  Cp  also  Moore, 
Judges,  229  f. 


ABINOAM 

ABINOAM  iDl'JUX.  §  45,  'the  (divine)  father  is 
pleasantness,'  cp  Ahinoam,  Elnaam  ;  A,B[e]iNeeM 
[BAL],  i&Bin.  [A  in  Judg.  412];  abixoem),  father  of 
Barak  (Judg.  46  12  :">  1  i2f). 

ABIRAM  (DT3X,  §  44— *'■'■.  ' the  Father  is  the 
High  One,'  q>  Am,  Names  with,  §  2;  aBeipcoN 
[BA],  a.BHp.  [L]  ;    Yi*£>i  ;   abiko.\),   another  form  of 

Abu-ram,  which  (Abu-ramu)  is  a  well  -  attested  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  name  (it  occurs,  e.g. ,  in  a  contract- 
tablet  of  the  time  of  Abil-sin,  2324-2300  B.C.,  and  in 
the  Assyrian  eponym-canon  under  B.C.  677). l  The 
second  element  in  the  name  (-ram)  is  a  divine  title  (cp 
'Paxils  6  ii\j/i(TTOs  0e6s,  Hesych. ),  but  is  also  used,  in  the 
plur. ,  of  all  heavenly  beings  (Job  21 22).  Parallel 
Hebrew  names  are  Ahi-ram,  Adoni-ram,  Jeho-ram, 
Malchi-ram  (see  also  Abra.m).  Ahiramu  is  the  name 
of  a  petty  Babylonian  king  under  Asur-nasir-pal,  and 
Malik-ram-mu  that  of  a  king  of  Edom  in  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  {COT  i.  95,  281). 

1.  A  fellow  conspirator  of  Dathan  (q.v.),  Nu.  16 
{apapav  [A  once],  aflip.  [F  twice]);  Dt.  116  Ps.  IO617 
and  (AV  Abiron)  Ecclus.  45 18,  4  Mace.  217  f  (afiijpoiv 
[Vd])- 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who  died  when 
his  father  laid  the  foundation  of  Jericho  anew  ;  1  K. 
1634t  (abiram;  L  om.  verse),  cp  Josh.  626  (T5BU-. 
Sec  Hiel.  t.  k.  c. 

ABIRON  (DTOK),  Ecclus.  45iSf  AV.  SecABIRAM,  1. 

ABISEI  (abissei  etc. ),  4  Esd.  1 2+.     See  Abishua,  ^. 

ABISHAG  (^"HN,  §45,  meaning  obscure  ;  aBsica 
[B],  ABlc&r  [A],  -C&K  [L];  ^oi1  ;  abisag)  the 
Shunammite,  David's  concubine  |iK.l  1-4),  afterwards 
sought  in  marriage  ('2i^ff.)  by  Auonijah,  i. 

ABISHAI  C^'^X,  §  45,  written  ^;:kS"J  in  2  S. 
10 10  and  always  [five  times]  in  Ch. ,  where  moreover 
A  omits  final  t  ;  meaning  doubtful,  cp  Jesse,  Amasa, 
and  for  Lag. 's  view  see  Abner  ;  A.BeiC&[BN;  A  once], 
6.B1C0.I  [A],  -A.ei  [A  three  times],  aBgcca.  [L,  also  seven 
times  B,  and  three  times  A],  -Bice  [A,  iCh.  2i6], 
&CA.I  [A,  2S.  330],  &MECCA  [L,  2  S.  206]),  the  brother 
of  Joab,  is  mentioned  immediately  after  the  '  first  three ' 
and  at  the  head  of  '  the  thirty  '  in  the  list  of  David's 
worthies  (2  S.  23 18/  ;  1  Ch.  11 20/.  ;  reading  'thirty' 
for  '  three  '  with  SBOT  etc. ,  after  Pesh. ).  He  was  one 
of  David's  close  associates  during  his  outlawry,  and  was 
his  companion  in  the  visit  to  Saul's  camp  on  the  hill 
of  Hachilah  (iS.  266).  He  was  faithful  to  him  in 
Absalom's  rebellion  I2S  I69),  commanded  a  third 
part  of  the  army  (2S.  1S  =  ),  saved  David's  life  when 
it  was  threatened  by  a  Philistine  (28211617),  and, 
according  to  the  Chronicler  (iCh.  I812),  slew  18,000 
Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  (but  see  Joab,  i). 

ABISHALOM  (D'V?B*3X),  1  K.  15=  m+.  See 
Absalom,  2.. 

ABISHUA  (y-VJ"'3X,  §  44,  forviewof  Lag.  see  Abner  ; 
'the  (divine)  father  is  opulence'?  cp  Malchishua, 
and  Abi-i$ua,  Wi.  GI 130  n.  3.  See  also  Horn.  AHT 
liii.  108  n.  209  n.  1,  ZDMC,  xlix.  525  ['95]). 

1.  A  son  of  Bela  (q.v.  ii.  2),  1  Ch.  84  (a/3eicra,uas 3 
[B],  a/3iu-oue  [AL]  ;    -^.aj^s { ;  abisue). 

2.  b.  Phinehas,  b.  Eleazar,  b.  Aaron  (iCh.  64/  [5 
3°/].  5o  [35],  ajS[e]u70u  [BA],  afiiovS,  -uroua[L];  Ezra7s, 

1  See  Hummel,  PSBA  xvi.  212  ['94]  ;  Schr.  COT'n.  187. 

2  Krmin  and  Maspero  connect  this  name  with  Ab-sha, 
the  Egyptian  form  of  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  chief  repre- 
sented on  a  famous  wall-painting  at  Beni- Hasan.  But  sub- 
sidiary evidence  is  wanting.  See  Joseph,  i,  §  io,  andcp  WMM, 
As.  u.  Eur.  36  n.  2.  Hommel  (AHT  53)  connects  Ab-sha  or 
Ebshu'a  with  Abishua. 

3  This  presupposes  V2Z-2X,  a  name  for  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  the  OT,  cp  Samson,  Shimshai. 
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ABNER 

a/3[t]io-oue  [BAL]  =  1  Esd.  82,  Abisum  [AV],  i.e., 
apurov/t,  [243.  24a],  RV  ABISUE  (a.jfioai  [B],  approval 
[A],  a/3tffoue  [L]).  Called  Abisei  in  4  Esd.  1  2+  (Adissei 
[ed.  Bensly],  Alnsaci  [cod.  Arab.]). 

ABISHUR  CM-'"3X,  §  44,  'the  (divine)  father  is 
(as)  a  wall' ?cp  Sab.  TCIIX,  Assyr.  AhuJnru;  AB[e]|- 
COYP  iBAl  ABiAC.  [L];  ab/sir),  b.  Shammai  the 
Jerahmeelite(iCh.  220/t).  Derenbourg  {REJ,  1880, 
p.  58)  gives  -liriN  as  a  Himyaritic  divine  title  (Hal. 
148,  5).  But  the  second  part  of  Abi-shur  may  be  a 
corruption  of  -ire  ;   cp  Ahish ahar. 

ABISUM,  RV  Abisue  (aBicoym  [243etc-]).  1  Esd. 
8=t  =  Ezr.  ?5,  Abishua,  2. 

ABITAL  (!)C»3N,  §  45,  'my  father  is  dew'?  cp 
Hametae  ;  but  should  not  these  names  be  Abitub 
[JOUX],  Hamutub  [cp  Ahitub]?  A  name  com- 
pounded with  ^D  seems  very  improbable.  7  and  3 
might  be  confounded  in  Palmyrene  characters  ;  abitai  )  ; 
wife  of  David,  mother  of  Shephatiah  ;  2  S.  34,  1  Ch. 
33t  (4-BeiTi.A,  thc  caB.  [B]  ;  6.B1T.  [A];  -TA.A.A, 
-T0.M  [L]).  In  2  Ch.  362,  GH  reads  ApeiraX  for 
Hamutae,  the  name  of  Jehoahaz's  mother.     T.  K.  c. 

ABITUB  (^-IlD^X  :  perhaps  properly,  as  in  versions, 
Abitob,  'the  (divine)  father  is  good,'  see  Names,  § 
45  ;  cp  Aram.  U^nX  ,  6.B1TC0B  [BAL];  abitob),  b. 
Shaharaim  ( 1  1  'b.  S  1 1  |j. 

ABIUD  UBioyA  [BA],  -oyt  [N*].  «'•«•.  Abihud,  or 
Abihu),  son  of  Zerubbabel,  and  ancestor  of  Joseph, 
husband  of  Mary  (Mt.  I13),  see  GENEALOGIES  OF  Jesus, 

ABNER  C03N,  §  44,  but  in  iS.  14 50  "U^K  ; 
ABeNNHp  [BAL],  -6NH-  [A  five  times],  a.B,mnhp  [A 
twice] ;  ab.ver.  Lag.  Uebcrs.  75,  holds  that  Abner  = 
"0  p[N]  =  '  son  of  Ner. '  This  is  suggested  by  the  6 
form  'Abenner';  but  cp  np3i  =  'Pe/3e/c/ca,  rm2  = 
Bocro/3pa.  'Abner  or  'Abiner'  might  mean  'my 
(divine)  father  is  (as)  a  lamp').  Captain  of  the 
host  under  Saul  and  under  Ishbaal.  As  a  late  but 
well-informed  writer  states,  he  was  Saul's' first  cousin 
(iS.  I450,  cp  9i),  Ner  the  father  of  Abner  and  Kish 
the  father  of  Saul  being  both  sons 1  of  Abiel.  The 
fortunes  of  Saul  and  Abner  were  as  necessarily  linked 
together  as  those  of  David  and  Joab,  but  tradition 
has  been  even  less  kind  to  Abner  than  to  his  master. 
Of  his  warlike  exploits  we  hear  nothing,  though  there 
was  '  sore  war  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days 
of  Saul'  (iS.  1452),  and  tradition  loved  to  extol  the 
prowess  of  individual  heroes.  Even  at  the  battle  of 
Gilboa  there  is  no  mention  of  Abner,  though  it  was  a 
part  of  his  duty,  according  to  David ,  or  at  least  an  early 
narrator,  to  guard  the  sacred  person  of  the  king  ( 1  S. 
2615).  All  that  we  hear  of  him  in  Saul's  reign  is  that 
he  sat  next  to  the  king  at  table  (1  S.  2O25),  that,  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  he  introduced  David  to  the  presence 
of  Saul  (1  S.  1757),  and  that  he  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  pursuit  of  David  (iS.  26 5^).  It  was  natural 
that  upon  Saul's  death  he  should  take  up  the  cause  of 
Ishbaal  (David,  §  6).  It  suffices  to  mention  here  some 
personal  incidents  of  that  unhappy  time.  That  Abner 
slew  his  pursuer  Asahel  (one  of  Joab's  brothers)  was, 
doubtless,  not  his  fault  but  his  misfortune.  But  his 
motive  in  passing  over  from  Ishbaal  to  David  was  a 
shameful  one.  Ishbaal  may  indeed  have  been  wrong  in 
interpreting  Abner's  conduct  to  Rizpah,  Saul's  concu- 
bine, as  an  act  of  treason  (cp  2  S.  I621  1  K.  222) ; 
but  to  give  up  the  cause  of  the  Benjamite  kingdom  on 
this  account,  and  transfer  his  allegiance  to  David,  was 

'In  1  S.  14  51  read  -53  for  -j3  with  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  6  6, 
followed  by  Dr.,  Bu.,  Klo.      The  text  of  t  Ch  R  a  i.      i  i 

doubUess  ?„„,  And^Ner  begat  Abne°rf  Ju^&t&'S 
(see  Kan.  note  in  HS).  *   L  0t*u 


ABOMINATION 


ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION 


ignoble.  The  result  was  not  what  he  had  expected — 
the  highest  place  under  a  grateful  king.  He  had  just 
left  David  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  popular  assembly 
for  the  recognition  of  David  as  king  of  all  Israel,  when 
Joab  enticed  him  back,  and  treacherously  assassinated 
him  beside  the  gate  of  Hebron  (see  Sirah,  Well  of), 
partly  perhaps  from  jealousy,  partly  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  Asahel  (2  S.  3  30). 

Abncr's  death  was  regarded  by  David  as  a  national 
calamity.  'Know  ye  not,'  he  said,  'that  a  prince  and 
a  great  man  is  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?'  He  ordered 
a  public  mourning  for  Abner,  and  himself  sang  an  elegy 
over  his  grave,  a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  (~i  S. 
331-39) ;  see  Poetical  Literature,  $  4,  iii.  (h).  The 
Chronicler  gives  Abner  a  son  named  Jaasiel  {q.v.  2), 

T.  k.  c. 
ABOMINATION,  a  word  occurring  over  a  hundred 
times   in   the  OT  as   a  rendering    of    four 1    somewhat 
technical  expressions  (sometimes  paraphrased  '  abomin- 
able thing,'  etc. ). 

j..  ^;;2  {piggv I)  occurs  four  times  in  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  writings  (Ez.  4  14  ['s  ~ii"^].  Lev.  7 18  ^faer/m  ;  197 
ddvrov  ;  Is.  6o4f  [d"Sj3  px>,  'broth,  \ojfj.bu 
u.€uo\\'u..u€va  ;  Kt.  3  p-.£;,  '  scraps'])  as  a  technical  term 
for  sacrificial  flesh  become  stale  (Kpcas  'ewXov  or  fiefirqXov 
in  Ez.  [BAQ]h  which  it  was  unlawful  to  eat.  See 
Sacrifice.  In  the  last  passage  WRS  regarded  piggui 
as  carrion,  or  flesh  so  killed  as  to  retain  the  blood  in  it 
[RS&  343  n.  3). 

■a.  v~z-  [sekes),  also  confined  to  exilic  and  post-exilic 
writings2  (Ez.  S  10  Lev.  7  21  11  10-42  Isa.  Q6  iyf  ; 
/35Aio.t<.a  [BA]),  is  a  term  for  what  is  taboo.  See 
Clean  and  Uncleax. 

3.  y\pv  (si&kus,  variously  rendered  {3d£\vyfjLa,  etd&Xov, 
etc.),  a  much  commoner  word,  of  the  same  form  as  (1), 
and  from  the  same  root  as  (2),  occurring  once  in  the 
present  text  of  Hos.  9 10,  is  freely  used  {over  twenty 
times),  chieflv  from  the  Exile  onwards,  as  a  contemptuous 
designation  oftenest  of  images  of  deities  or  of  foreign 
deities  themselves.  See  below,  Abomination  of 
Desolation  and  Idol,  §  2/. 

4.  r.jyin  [to'ibdk;  j3o€\vy,ua),  a  word  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology frequently  occurring  from  Dt.  onwards  (esp.  in 
Ezek. ),  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  these  terms.  It 
designates  what  gives  offence  to  God  (Dt.  12 31)  or  man 
(Pr.  2927),  especially  the  violation  of  established  custom. 
The  former  usage  is  the  more  common  ;  it  applies  to 
such  things  as  rejected  cults  in  general,  Dt.  I231  (see 
Idol,  §  2/  ),  child-sacrifice  (Jer.  3235),  ancestral  worship 
(Ez.  43  8),  images  (Dt.  27  15),  imperfect  sacrificial 
victims  (Dt.  17i),  sexual  irregularities  (Ezek.  22n),  false 
weights  and  measures  (Dt.  25 16),  etc.  The  latter  usage, 
however,  is  not  rare  (esp.  in  Prov. ).  Thus  J  tells  us 
eating  with  foreigners  (Gen.  4332),  shepherds  (4634), 
Hebrew  sacrifices  (Ex.826  [22]),  were  an  abomination 
to  the  Egyptians  (see  Egypt,  §§  19,  31). 

ABOMINATION    OF    DESOLATION,    THE    (to 

BAeAyrMA  thc  epHMcOCecoc).  an  enigmatical  expres- 
sion in  the  apocalyptic  section  (Mt.  2415-28)  of  the 
discourse  of  Christ  respecting  His  tt &po yc  I  &,(  ^ll-  24 15  = 
Mk.  I314).  The  passage  containing  the  phrase  runs 
thus  in  Mt. —  'When  therefore  ye  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  which  was  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
standing  {cards)  in  the  holy  place  (let  him  that  readeth 
understand),  then  let  them  that  are  in  Judaea  flee  unto 
the  mountains.'  The  reference  to  Daniel,  however, 
which  is  wanting  in  Mk. ,  is  clearly  an  addition  of 
Mt.  (cp  Mt.  223  4 14,  etc.),  and  Mark's  eVrT/Kora  (masc. ), 

*  It  is  also  used  in  1S.I34  for  CN33,  the  word  rendered 
'stank'  in2S.106(AV). 

2  But  in  Is.  Lc  Duhm  and  Cheyne  read  \'~\V  ;  so  also 
Sam.  and  some  MSS.  at  Lev.72i.  In  Lev.llioj^  we  may 
point  j-p^,  and  in  Ez.  810  read  D'xpB'  (with  ©,  Co.). 


being  more  peculiar  than  Matthew's  cards  (neut. ), 
is  to  be  preferred.  Both  reports  agree  in  inserting 
the  parenthetic  appeal  to  the  trained  intelligence  of 
the  reader,  which,  being  both  natural  and  in  accordance 
with  usage  in  an  apocalyptic  context,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  set  aside  as  an  '  ecclesiastical  note 
(Alford).  There  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  clause  in 
Rev.  13i8  (cp  17 9),  '  Here  is  wisdom  :  let  him  that  hath 
understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast,'  and  a 
parallel  of  sense  in  Rev.  2y  13o.  :  '  He  that  hath  an  ear 
(or,  if  any  man  have  an  ear),  let  him  hear,'  i.e.,  let  him 
understand  (as  Is.  %?>  19) ;  the  best  commentary  on  which 
is  a  terzt-na  in  Dante  (///_/!  96i-6(),  'O  voi,  che  avete 
gl'  intelletti  snni,'  etc.  In  fact,  thc  whole  section  is  a 
fxvarrjpLov ,  not  of  the  class  in  which  Jesus  delighted 
(Mt.  13n),  nor  expressed  in  his  highly  original  style, 
and  is  easily  separable  from  its  context.  It  is  probably 
(apart  from  some  editorial  changes)  the  work  of  a  Jewish 
writer,  and  was  inserted  to  adapt  the  discourse,  which 
had  been  handed  down  (itself  not  unaltered)  by  tradition, 
to  the  wants  of  the  next  generation. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  '  little  apocalypse' 
in  2  Thess.  2i-i2,  which  evidently  presupposes  an 
eschatological  tradition  (see  Antichrist).  It  is  there 
explained  how  the  wapovcria  of  Christ  must  be  preceded 
by  a  great  apostasy  and  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
'  man  of  sin/  whose  irapovffla  is  '  with  lying  signs  and 
wonders,  and  who  '  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
against  all  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped,  so 
that  he  sitteth  in  the  sanctuary  (va6s)  of  God,  setting 
himself  forth  as  God,'  but  whom  'the  Lord  Jesus  will 
slay  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth. '  The  resemblance 
between  the  two  Apocalypses  is  strong,  and  we  can 
hardly  avoid  identifying  the  '  abomination  of  desolation  ' 
in  Mt.  and  Mk.  with  the  '  man  of  sin  '  in  2  Thess.  That 
the  one  stands  and  the  other  sits  in  the  sanctuary  con- 
stitutes but  a  slight  difference.  In  both  cases  a  statue 
is  obviously  meant.  The  claimant  of  divinity  would  not, 
of  course,  be  tied  to  one  place,  and  it  was  believed  that 
by  spells  a  portion  of  the  divine  life  could  be  com- 
municated to  idols,  so  that  the  idol  of  the  false  god  was 
the  false  god  himself.  In  both  cases,  too,  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Brjpia  of  Rev.  13,  the  second 
of  whom,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  represented  by  an 
image  which  can  speak,  trickery  coming  to  the  help  of 
superstition  (Rev.  13 15).  In  fact,  the  'abomination'  or 
'  the  man  of  sin '  is  but  a  humanised  form  of  the  original 
of  these  6-qpia — viz.,  the  apocalyptic  dragon,  who  in  his 
turn  is  but  the  Hebraised  version  of  the  mythical  dragon 
Tiamat,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonian  light 
god  (see  Creation,  §  2).  We  can  now  recover  the 
meaning  of  rrjs  ^p-q^dxre^s.  The  '  abomination  '  which 
thrusts  itself  into  the  'holy  place'  has  for  its  nature 
'desolation' — i.e.,  finds  its  pleasure  in  undoing  the 
divine  work  of  a  holy  Creator.  1 

But  why  this  particular  title  for  the  expected  opponent 
of  God?  It  was  derived  from  the  first  of  the  great 
apocalypses.  In  Dan.  927  II31  12n,  according  to  the 
exegetical  tradition  in  (S,  mention  is  made  (combining 
the  details  of  the  several  passages)  of  an  apostasy,  of  an 
'abomination  of  desolation'  (or  '  of  desolations ')  in  the 
sanctuary,  of  a  time  of  unparalleled  tribulation,  of  resur- 
rection, and  of  glory.  That  the  original  writer  meant 
'  abomination  '  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  described  above, 
and  the  appended  qualification  to  be  rendered  '  desolat- 
ing' or  'of  desolation,'  cannot  indeed  be  said,  yipv 
as  used  in  Daniel  means  '  image  of  a  false  god '  (cp  1  K. 
11 5;  2  K.  23 13),  and  the  most  natural  rendering  of 
DDtf  and  (if  the  text  be  correct)  ppic-p  or  cdcd  is  '  appal- 

1  Tt  is  no  objection  that  in  Lk.  21  20  the  ep7j|U(i><ri.s  is  referred 
to  the  hemming  in  of  Jerusalem  by  Roman  armies  ;  cp  Jos.  Ant. 
x.  11  7  where  the  passages  in  Dan.  are  explained  of  the  desola- 
tion by  the  Romans.  The  true  meaning  must  be  decided  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  where  nothing  is  said  of  injuries  from 
invaders.  The  memory  of  the  experiences  of  70  a.d.  suggested 
to  Luke  a  new  interpretation  of  the  traditional  phrase. 
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ling.'  The  phrase  appears  to  be  an  intentional  alteration  I 
of  ccc  H'3  (Baal  shu mem),  '  heaven's  lord. '  That  this 
was  a  current  title  of  Zeus  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Syriac  of  2  Mace.  IJ2,  where  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is 
called  by  the  emissary  of  Antiochus  '  the  temple  of  be'el 
shemin'  (sec  Nestle,  ZATW'n.  ■zifi  ['84];  cphis 
Marginaiirn  ,..  Materialien,  35  /  ;  G.  Hoffmann, 
I'eb.  an.  fhbn.  Inschr.  1889,  p.  29  ;  Bevan,  Daniel, 
193).  The  author  of  Daniel  (whose  meaning  is  correctly 
given  by.  liT)  contemptuously  says,  'Callitnot  "heaven's 
lord,"  but  "an  appalling  abomination  "' ;  and  the  object 
to  which  he  refers  is  an  image  of  Olympian  Zeus,  which, 
together  with  a  small  ,iwpM,  the  agents  of  Antiochus  set 
up  on  the  great  altar  (dvaiaaT-qpiov)  of  burnt  offerings. 
The  statement  in  1  Mace.  1  59  is  not  destructive  of  this 
theory,  for  altars  and  idols  necessarily  went  together, 
and  the  phrase  of  the  Greek  translator  of  the  Hebrew 
original  in  v.  54 1  ( jJdtXvytia  tprj/jiuHreuis  ;  cp r6  j35£\vypa, 
67)  might  be  used  equally  well  of  both  or  of  either.2 
All  this,  however,  had  been  forgotten  when  the  apoca- 
lyptic section  in  Mt.  24  and  Mk.  13  was  written. 

Another  (a  highly  plausible)  interpretation  of  the 
little  evangelical  apocalypse  is  given  by  Spitta  ( Die  Offen- 
barung  Jokannis,  493-497),  who  thinks  that  it  was 
written  in  apprehension  of  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
Caligula  in  the  temple  (see  Schiir.  Hist.  li. ).  This 
implies  that  to  /36Ya.  rijs  iprj/j..  means  the  statue  of  a 
historical  king  who  claimed  to  be  the  supreme  God, 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  context,  is  im- 
probable, and  is  not  supported  by  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  in  Daniel.  It  is,  no  doubt,  highly 
probable  that  apocalyptic  writers  regarded  the  mad 
Caligula  as  a  precursor  of  the  expected  embodiment  of 
the  principle  of  '  lawlessness  '  (dvopiia,  2  Thess.  27} ;  but, 
without  putting  some  violence  on  their  inherited  eschato- 
logical  phrases,  they  could  not  have  said  that  he  was 
ip-qiiuxTis  or  dvo/xia  in  person.  For,  after  all,  a  Roman 
emperor  could  not  be  a  purely  destructive  or  lawless 
agent.  Spitta's  view,  however,  is  preferable  to  that 
of  Weiss,  who,  appealing  to  Lk.  HI  20,  understands 
the  '  abomination  '  to  be  the  Roman  armies  ;  and  to 
that  of  Bleck  and  Alford,  who  explain  it  of  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  holy  place  by  the  Zelots  (Jos.  BJ  iv.  36-8). 
For  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of  the  difficult  passages, 
Dan.  927  II31,  see  the  commentary  of  Bevan  and  the 
translation  and  critical  notes  in  Kau.  HS ;  cp  also  Van 
Lennep's  treatise  on  the  seventy  year-weeks  of  Daniel 
( Utrecht,  1888),  where  it  is  proposed,  on  amply  sufficient 
grounds,  to  change  the  impossible  rns  ^>m  (927)  into 
ij3_sy\  'and  instead  thereof.'  The  greatest  problem  is 
how  to  explain  or  rather  correct  ocra  D'siptji ;  in  ['ip^'n 
C2L"0  (11 31),  for  corn  we  should  perhaps  read  ootf.i,  or 
delete  'd  as  a  gloss  from  9  27.  There  is  a  similar  problem 
in  8 13.  T.  K.  ^. 

ABRAHAM  (DrmX,  §  44;  &BPaam  [BAL] ; 
once    ,\Bp».AA    [A]).       The   name   has   no  meaning  in 

1.  Name,  etc.    "et!rew '■  an<?  see™S  t0  be  an°ther  f°rm 
ot   Abram  (q.v. ),    due   probably  to  a 

misunderstanding  of  an  early  orthography.3     In  J  and 

P,   however,   the  latter  is  represented   as    the  original 

name,   which  was  changed  at  a  critical   point    in    the 

patriarch's  life  into  Abraham  (Gen.  17  s,    P,  where  the 

etymology  is  a.  mere  word-play  ;    on  J's  narrative,   see 

Fripp,  Gen.  53).       It  is  only  from  the  time  of  Ezekiel 

1  See  K".  Eittl.  482. 

-  Ges.,  Benholdt,  Gratz,  and  others  explain  the  '  abomination 
of  a  statue  of  Zeus;  Hitz.,  Hilgenfeld,  Bleek,  Kue.,  of  an  altar. 
The  insertion  of  the  didactic  story  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  golden 
image  slightly  confirms  the  former  view. 

3  Hommul  maintains  that  n  in  the  Minasan  (S.  Arabian) 
alphabet  represents  a  (0  or,  in  some  cases,  /.  The  same 
peculiarity  (n  for  a)  characterises  the  Moabite,  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  Samalite  script.  r\---s,\  therefore,  was  originally  pronounced 
Abrfirn  (Hommel,  I>a>  ^mphische  r\  "«  Minuischen,  22-24). 
WM  M  (As.  u.  Eur.  309  n.  3)  finds  an  Egyptian  proper  name 
B-'-r^-ru-mau  =  Baal-ram. 
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(see  Ez.  3324)1  that  Abraham  was  reverenced  by  the 
lews  as  their  greatest  ancestor  ;  cp  Is.  41  8/  51 12  63 16 
'Neh.  97/".  aCh.  207  306  Ps.  4/9  [">]  10.".  6942  Ecclus. 
44i9  i'iMucc.  252I221  Mt.  Ii39  Lk.  I62430  1»9  Jn. 
8395356  Acts72l326  Rom.  411216  Heb.t:i3lli7  Jas. 
221,  cp  Gal.  37-9.  But  to  give  time  for  this  general 
reverence  to  have  arisen,  we  cannot  help  supposing 
that  the  name  and,  in  some  form,  the  story  of  Abraham 
were  current  in  certain  circles  considerably  earlier. 
Local  traditions  respecting  him  doubtless  existed  before 
the  glory  of  the  southern  kingdom  departed,  and  these 
traditions  form  the  basis  of  the  composite  rnS'in  or  '  family 
history'  of  Abraham  (P  for  a  special  reason  substitutes 
Terah)  contained  in  Gen.  11 27-20 18.  That  these  tradi- 
tions are  legends,  and  not  historical  records  of  the  times 
which  the  '  family  history  '  appears  to  describe,  is  certain 
(see  Historical  Literature).  But  that  in  their 
present  setting  they  are  much  more  than  legends  needs 
to  be  not  less  firmly  held.  They  have  been  purified  both 
by  abridgment  and  by  expansion  ;  and,  since  the  fusion 
of  the  original  and  of  the  added  elements  is  by  no  means 
complete,  it  is  not  impossible  to  study  the  one  from  the 
point  of  view  of  prehistoric  research,  and  the  other  from 
that  of  the  history  of  religion.  Let  us,  then,  briefly  con- 
sider these  two  questions  :  (1)  What  did  the  Abraham 
narratives  of  Genesis  mean  to  their  first  editors  and 
readers  ?  and  ( 2 )  may  any  of  them  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing a  historical  element? 

1.   The    first    question    can    be    readily   answered. 
Abraham  to  J  and  E  is  not  so  much  tl  historical  per- 
_,  f  -    sonage  as  an  ideal  type  of  character. 

/_  This  theory  alone  will  account  for  the 

'  dreamy,  grand,  and  solemn  '  impres- 
sion which  this  patriarch  makes  upon  us.  The  frame- 
work of  the  narrative  may  be  derived  from  myths  and 
legends,  but  the  spirit  comes  from  the  ideals  stored  up 
in  the  minds  of  the  narrators.  A  school  of  writers  (for 
J  and  E  are  not  merely  individuals)  devoted  them- 
selves to  elaborating  a  typical  example  of  that  unworldly 
goodness  which  was  rooted  in  faith  and  fervently 
preached  by  the  prophets.  That  typical  example  was 
Abraham,  who  might,  with  a  better  right  than  the  old 
Babylonian  king,  Hammurabi,  have  called  himself  the 
prophet  of  the  heaven-god,  and  indeed  is  actually  recog- 
nised by  the  Pharaoh  (Gen.  2O7  E)  as  a  prophet  of 
Elohim.  The  '  dreaminess  '  which  has  been  noticed  in 
him  is  caused  by  his  mental  attitude.  The  Moham- 
medans appropriately  call  him  '  the  first  Moslem.' 
He  goes  through  life  listening  for  the  true  tora,  which 
is  not  shut  up  in  formal  precepts,  but  revealed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  conscience  ;  and  this  leaning  upon 
God's  word  is  declared  to  be  in  Yahwe's  sight  a  proof 
of  genuine  righteousness  (15  6  J).  The  Pirqe  Aboth 
(c.  5  ;  cp  BiT.  rabba,  par.  56)  reckons  ten  trials  of 
Abraham's  faith,  '  in  all  of  which  he  stood  firm '  ;  but 
this  simply  marks  the  intense  Jewish  reverence  for  the 
'father  of  the  faithful.'  The  word  riD],  '  (he)  tried,' 
occurs  only  once  in  the  narratives  (Gen.  22 1),  but  from 
the  first  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  tried  like  gold  in  the 
fire.  He  marries  a  woman  who  is  '  barren  '  (11 30  IS  n/. 
both  J  ;  I02/  JE).  He  leaves  his  home  at  the  divine 
bidding  to  seek  an  unknown  land  (12 1  J).  As  the 
climax,  he  is  commanded  to  offer  up  the  child  of 
promise  as  a  sacrifice  (22 1-13  E).  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  pre-exilic  age  that  this  privileged  life  presents  no 
reverses  of  fortune  (contrast  Job).  But  prosperity  does 
no  moral  harm  to  Abraham.  He  retains  a  pure  and 
disinterested  philanthropy,  which  would  even,  if  possible, 
have  saved  wicked  Sodom  (1822(7-333,  „  late  Yahwistic 
passage).'2  Once,  indeed,  he  appears  as  trusting  in  an 
arm  of  flesh,  and  defeating  mighty  kings  (Gen.  Hi-17) ; 

'  Thi,  is  the  earliest  mention  of  Abraham  outside  the  Hexa- 
If^the'Me9  "  J-  "*  M'C-  7  *°  ''d°nS  «°  «»»-««■  ■«"«* 
C«<S4e8-5o"'  CHm*7-r-:  Documents  of  the  Hex.  i.  26;  Fripp, 
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but  this  unique  narrative,  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
the  later  Jews,  is  evidently  a.  fragment  of  n  post-exilic 
midrash  on  the  life  of  Abraham.1  It  even  contains  a 
specimen  of  the  mystic  reckoning  called  '  gematria,' 
the  number  318  in  14  14  being  suggested  by  the  name 
of  Abraham's  servant  Eliezer,2  of  which  it  is  the 
numerical  equivalent,  just  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Haggada 
that  Abraham  served  God  from  his  third  year,  because 
2?  11  in  nyEr  "ic'N  2py  ('22 18)  is  equivalent  to  172  (he  was 
175  when  he  offered  up  Isaac,  according  to  the  Midrash 
Tanchuma),  and  as  the  '  number  of  the  beast '  in  Rev. 
13i8  is  666  {or  616}. 

The  narratives  of  P  differ,  it  is  true,  in  some  respects 
from  those  of  J  and  E.  This  writer,  who  is  a.  lover  of 
_    „,  f  p    gradual,  orderly  progress,  even  in  the 

"  '   history    of    revelation,    represents    the 

migration  into  Canaan  as  having  been  planned,  without 
any  express  divine  command,  by  Terah  (Gen.  11  u), 
and  admits  no  theophany  before  that  in  Abraham's 
ninety-ninth  year  (17 1)-  He  introduces,  also,  some 
important  modifications  into  the  character  of  the  patri- 
arch. The  friendly  intimacy  between  Yahwe  and 
Abraham  has  disappeared  ;  when  Yahwe  at  length 
manifests  himself,  Abraham  falls  upon  his  face  (17 3 17). 
A  legal  element,  too,  finds  its  way  into  his  righteousness, 
the  rite  of  circumcision  having  been  undergone,  accord- 
ing to  P,  by  Abraham  and  all  the  males  of  his  house- 
hold. Still,  it  may  be  said  of  P  as  truly  as  of  his  prede- 
cessors that  he  regards  Abraham  as  the  greatest  of  men, 
and  exhibits  him  as  the  pattern  for  Israelitish  piety. 
"With  this  object  in  view  ,  he  has  no  scruple  in  dealing 
very  freely  with  the  traditional  material.  Since  all 
things  are  best  at  their  beginnings,  he  asserts  that  the 
ancestor  of  Israel  was  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  his 
own  sober  imagination  can  devise.  Later  writers 
attempted  to  supply  his  deficiencies.  Even  in  the  OT 
we  have  a  strange  reference  in  Is.  2922  (post-exilic)  to 
dangers  incurred  by  Abraham,  which  agrees  with  the 
hints  dropped  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (c.  VI),  and 
points  the  way  to  the  well-known  legend  of  the  furnace 
of  Ximrod.  Not  less  did  the  enigmatical  war-chronicle 
in  Gen.  14  stimulate  later  writers.  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  the  court  historian  of  Herod  the  Great, 
related  1  Jos.  Ant.  i.  7  2  ;  cp  Justin,  362)  that  Abraham 
came  with  an  army  out  of  Chaldsea  and  reigned  in 
Damascus,  after  which  he  settled  in  Canaan  ;  he  adds 
that  there  still  exists  a  village  called  'Afipafiov  ottcqcris 
{see  Hobah).  The  only  Biblical  trace  of  such  a  story  is 
in  Gen.  152,  where,  however,  '  Damascus '  appears  to  be 
a  gloss  (see  Eliezer,  i).  It  is  bold  in  Ew.  (Hist.  \.  312.) 
to  assume  on  such  a  basis  that  Damascus  was  a 
traditional  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Hebrew  migration. 
More  probably  these  stories  were  invented  by  the  Jews 
of  Damascus  (who  were  a  numerous  body)  to  glorify 
the  national  ancestor.  The  Moslems  took  up  the 
tradition  with  avidity  (see  Ew.  I.e.),  and  still  point  to 
the  village  of  Berza,  or  Berzat  el  Halil  ( '  the  marriage- 
tent  of  Abraham'),  one  hour  N.  from  Damascus,  where 
the  marriage  of  the  patriarch  furnishes  the  occasion  of 
an  annual  festival  (Wetz.  ZDMG  xxii.   105  ['68]). 

■i..  What  historical  element  (if  any)  do  these  narratives 
contain?     The  Abraham  traditions  are  twofold.      Some 

4.  Historical    belon&   exclusivelY  to   the  great   patH- 

■p. ,  arch  ;  others  are  also  attached  to  one 

Kernel.  '     ,         c   ,.  ~, 

or    another    of    his    successors.        The 

latter  we  can  disregard  :  the  foundation  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  Shechem  and  Bethel  has  a  better  tra- 
ditional connection  with  Jacob  (Gen.  '.'A  18-20  2811-22), 
and  that  of  Isv-ersheba  with  Isaac  (2624/.),  while  the 

1  Much  confusion  has  been  causal  hy  the  uncritical  use  of 
cuneiform  research  (see  Che.  Koundcrs,  237  ff.).  That  the 
writer  of  Gen.  14i-ii  had  access,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Baby- 
lonian sources  for  some  of  his  statements  is  denied  by  none. 
But  this  does  nut  make  him  a  historian.  See  Kue.  Hex. 
J43.  324  ;  We.  CV/'21  26  ;  E.  Mey.  GA  i.  165/  and  cp  Chedor- 

LAOMER,  MELCHIZF-DEK,  §  4. 

So,  long  ago,  Hitzig,  following  Ber.  rabbet,  par.  43. 
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story  of  the  imperilled  wife  has  at  least  as  good  (or  as 
bad)  a  claim  to  be  connected  with  Isaac  (26  i-n).  There 
remain — (a)  the  migration  from  Harran  or  from  Or 
Kasdim  ;  (b)  the  close  affinity  between  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Abraham  and  Hagar  (and  Keturah),  Abraham 
and  Lot ;  (c)  the  abode  and  burial  of  Abraham  near 
Hebron  ; l  and,  underlying  all  these,  (d)  the  existence 
of  an  ancestor  of  the  people  of  Israel  bearing  the  name 
of  Abraham  or  Abram.  Let  us  first  briefly  consider  (c) 
and  (d). 

i.  E\  i  itence  of  Abraham  and  connection  with 
Hebron. — The  tradition,  as  it  stands,  is  doubtless 
inadmissible.  So  much  may  be  conceded  to  that 
destructive  criticism  which,  denying  that  the  old  rever- 
ence for  the  story  of  Abraham  has  any  justification, 
would  throw  that  story  aside  as  an  outworn  and  useless 
myth.  But  the  view  taken  by  the  patient  reconstructive 
criticism  of  our  day  is  that,  not  only  religiously,  but  even, 
in  a  qualified  sense,  historically  also,  the  narratives  of 
Abraham  have  a  claim  on  our  attention.  The  religious 
value  is  for  all  ;  the  historical  or  quasi-historical  for 
students  only.  In  the  present  connection  it  is  enough 
to  say  (but  see  further  Historical  Literature)  that, 
since  Abraham  may  be  a  genuine  personal  name,  it 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  hold  that  there  is  a  kernel  of 
tradition  in  the  narratives.  Hebrew  legend  may  have 
told  of  an  ancient  hero  (in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word) 
bearing  this  name  and  connected  specially  with  Hebron. 
This  supposed  hero  (whose  real  existence  is  as  doubtful 
as  that  of  other  heroes)  cannot  originally  have  been 
grouped  with  Jacob  or  Israel,  for  the  name  Abraham 
has  a  different  linguistic  colouring  from  the  two  latter. 
It  was  natural,  however,  that  when  Hebron  (a. v.) 
became  Israelitish  the  southern  hero  Abraham  should 
be  grouped  with  the  northern  hero  Jacob-Israel,  and 
that  the  spirits  of  both  heroes  should  be  regarded  as 
having  a  special  connection  with  their  people,  and  even 
as  entitled  to  a  kind  of  national  cultus  (cp  Idolatry), 
which,  though  discouraged  by  the  highest  religious 
teachers,  has  left  traces  of  itself  both  in  early  and  in 
late  books,  and  is  characteristically  Semitic.2  The  cultus 
was  no  doubt  performed  at  Maehpelah,  on  the  posses- 
sion of  which  P  lays  such  great  stress  (c.  23)  ;  but  that 
the  traditional  hero  was  actually  buried  there  cannot 
be  affirmed.  Even  among  the  Arabs  there  is  hardly  one 
well -authenticated  case  of  a  tribe  which  possessed  a 
really  ancient  tradition  as  to  the  place  where  the  tribal 
ancestor  was  interred.3 

ii.  Relation-  of  Abraham  to  Sarah,  Hagar,  Lot.  — 
With  regard  to  (b)  it  should  be  noted  that,  though  an 
assertion  of  relationship  may  be  literally  correct,  it  may 
also  merely  mean  that  two  particular  tribes  or  peoples 
have  been  politically  connected.  If,  with  Robertson 
Smith,  we  may  regard  Sarah  as  a  feminine  corresponding 
to  Israel,  we  may  take  the  marriage  between  Abraham 
and  Sarah  (or  rather  Sarai)  to  symbolise  the  political 
fusion  between  a  southern  Israelitish  tribe  and  non- 
Israelitish  clans  to  the  south  of  Hebron  (see,  however, 
Sarah,  i.  §  2).  The  relationship  between  Abraham  and 
Hagar  may  also  have  a  political  meaning,  for  the  close 
intercourse,  and  at  times  political  union,  between  Egypt4 
and  Palestine  and  parts  of  Arabia  is  well  attested.  The 
story  of  the  separation  between  Abraham  and  Lot5  may 

A  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  P's  account  of  the  origin  of 
circumcision  (see  Circumcision,  §  ,|),  or  the  story  of  the  defeat  of 
the  four  kings  in  (.ion.  '14  (seealmvu,  §  2),  or  the  birth  and  subse- 
quent offering  up  of  Isaac  (see  Isaac,  §§  tyC). 

2  See  1  S.  -S13  ('I  saw  Elohim'),  Is.  03  17  Jer.  31 13,  cp  Lk. 
1622  fn.S56,  and  cp  Che.  Intr.  Is.  352/-  For  parallel  Arabian 
beliefs,  see  C.oldziher,  Kev.  de  I' hist,  des  re/.  1884,  p.  336  f., 
and  for  the  later  Jewish  belief  in  the  prayers  of  the  fathers, 
see  2  Mace.  1^13^,  and  Talmudic  references  in  Castclli,  // 
Messia,  184  /. 

3  WRS  Kin.  18. 

4  We  assume  provisionally  that  Hagar  is  correctly  regarded, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  original  tradition,  as  an  Egyptian. 
See,  however,  Hagar,  and  especially  Mizkaim,  §  2  (b),  Beek- 
Lahai-Roi,  §  2. 

5  On  the  details  of  the  story,  cp  WRS  Kin.  \itf. 
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be  but  a  foreshadowing  of  the  separation  between  Israel 
and  Moab  and  Ammon  ;  but,  if  Lot  is  to  be  explained 
by  Lotan  (the  eponym  of  an  Edomitish  clan,  Gen.  36 
20-zg),  the  asserted  relationship  between  Abraham  and 
Lot  accords  with  the  theory  of  the  original  non-Israelitish 
character  of  Abraham. 

ni.  Connection  with  Harran  or  Dr. — As  to  [a),  even 
if  we  reject  the  theory  of  the  migration  of  a  clan  called 
after  Abraham  from  Harran  or  Ur  Kasdlm,  it  does 
not  at  once  follow  that  the  tradition  is  altogether 
unhistorical.  Xot  only  Abraham,  but  the  wives  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob  also,  are  declared  to  have  come  from 
Harran.  This  cannot  be  a  baseless  tradition.  Critics, 
it  is  true,  are  divided  as  to  its  historical  value,  nor 
can  we  discuss  the  matter  here.  But  there  is,  at 
any  rate,  as  Stade  admits,  nothing  a  priori  improb- 
able in  the  view  that  certain  Hebrew  clans  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Harran  to  Palestine.  The 
fluctuation  of  the  tradition  between  Harran  and  Ur 
Kasdlm  need  not  detain  us  (see  special  articles).  Both 
Harran  and  Uru  were  seats  of  the  worship  of  the  moon- 
god  under  different  names,  and  we  can  well  believe  that 
at  some  unknown  period  the  moon-worship  of  Harran 
affected  the  Hebrew  clans  (cp  Sarah,  i.  §  2,  Milcah,  i  ). 
For  what  critic  of  to-day  can  venture  to  assume  that  it 
was  repugnance  to  this  worship,  and  in  general  to  idolatry 
(cp  Josh.  242/.  ),1  that  prompted  the  Hebrew  clans  to 
leave  their  early  homes?  Surely  this  asserted  religious 
movement  is  a  specimen  of  that  antedating  of  religious 
conditions  which  is  characteristic  of  the  OT  narrators, 
and  was  copied  from  them  by  Mohammed.  First,  the 
insight  of  Isaiah  is  ascribed  to  Moses  ;  then,  as  if  this 
were  not  wonderful  enough,  it  is  transferred  to  Abraham. 
But  how  recent  is  the  evidence  for  either  statement,  and 
how  inconsistent  is  the  spiritual  theism  ascribed  to 
Abraham  with  sound  views  of  historical  development  ! 
Instead  therefore  of  speaking  of  '  that  life  of  faith  which 
historically  began  with  Abraham'  (H.  S.  Holland,  Lux 
Mundi,  41),  should  we  not  rather  say  '  that  life  of  faith 
which,  though  germinally  present  from  the  earliest 
times,  first  found  clear  and  undoubted  expression  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  and  in  the  recast  legends  of 
Abraham  '  ? 

Hommel's  ambitious  attempt  to  prove  the  strictly 
historical  character  of  the  Abraham  narratives  from  the 
Arabian  personal  names  of  the  dynasty  of  Hammurabi 
is,  critically  regarded,  1  failure.  The  existence  in 
early  Semitic  antiquity  of  personal  names  expressing 
lofty  ideas  of  the  divine  nature  in  its  relation  to  man 
has  long  been  known,  though  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  such  names  have  been  discovered  so  far  back  in  the 
stream  of  history.  But  hitherto  scholars  have  with  good 
reason  abstained  from  inferring  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
Hebrew  narratives  in  which  similar  names  occurred, 
because  the  age  of  these  narratives  had  necessarily  to  be 
first  of  all  determined  by  the  ordinary  critical  methods, 
and  the  existence  of  such  a.  phrase  as  '  in  the  days  of 
Amraphel '  (Hammurabi?)  proves  only  that  the  writer 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  documents  in  which 
events  of  this  period  were  referred  to,  not  that  his  own 
narrative  is  strictly  historical. 

For  the  later  Haggadic  stories  concerning  Abraham 
see  Beer,  Leben  Abrahams  nach  Anffassung  der  jiid. 
Sage,  1859;  Hamburger,  RE  fur  Bib.  u.  Ta/m.(-> 
(s.v.  'Abraham');  also  Grtinbaum,  Nene  Beitr.  zitr 
sem.  Sagenkunde,  1893,  pp.  89-131  (Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  legends)  ;  and,  especially,  a  late  apocry- 
phal book  called  The  Testament  of  Abraham  {Texts 
and  Studies,  Cambridge,  1892),  which  presents  perhaps 
the  finest  imaginable  glorification  of  the  character  of  the 
patriarch.  All  that  he  needs  is  to  see  the  retributions 
1  The  words,  'and  worshipped  other  gods,' belong  to  R.  But 
the  sense  of  the  earlier  narrators  is  correctly  given  (cp.  Gen. 
31 195335  4).  And,  of  course,  Israel's  point  of  religious  departure 
must,  considering  primitive  circumstances,  have  Ijten  in  some 
sense  polytheistic  (cp  Reinach,  REJ  xv.  311  ['87];  Boscawen, 
Tlu  Jfigration  of  Abram,  20  f.). 
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of  heaven  and  hell  that  he  may  learn  (like  Jonah)  to 
have  pity  on  sinners  (see  Apocrypha,  §  n).  For  the 
archaeological  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  patriarch  see 
Tomkins,  Studies  on  the  Times  of  Abraham  ('78; 
second  ed.  '97).  The  best  critical  literature  is  cited 
by  Ki.  Hist.  i.  ;  add  to  his  list  Hal.  REJ  xv.  161/: 
('87);  Rev.  shn.  i.  l  ff.  ('93);  Renan,  Hist,  du  peuple 
eC Israel,  i.  (1887);  and  reviews  of  Renan  by  Reinach, 
R£/xv.  302  ff;  andby  WRS,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  iii.  128/ 
('88).  Renan's  statements  that  the  Abraham  of  Genesis 
is  the  type  of  an  Arab  sheikh,  and  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  represented  by  Abraham,  worshipped  a  '  patri- 
archal, just,  and  universal  God,'  from  whom  the  worship 
of  Yahwe  was  a  falling  away,  are  fantastically  erroneous. 
For  Nold.  's  view  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  divine 
names,  see  his  essay  on  the  patriarchs  in  Im  neuen 
Reich,  1 87 1,  p.  508  ff.,  and  on  the  other  side  Baethg. 
Beitr.  z.  sem.  Rel.-gesch.  154^  See  also  Edom  (§  2  ; 
supposed  divine  character  of  Abraham)  and  Hobah 
(his  connection  with  Damascus).  T.  K.  ^. 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM  (Lk.  162=1).     See  Hades. 

ABRAM  (D-UN,  §  44.  Gen.  11  27-17  Sa  i  Ch. 
I27  Neh.  97f  ;  <xBpo.M  [BADL],  but  -pAN  [A  twice  in 
Gen.],  -p&AM  [A  once  in  Gen. ;  B  in  Ch.  and  B*  vid- 
NL  in  Neh. ;  oj.s/;  abram),  i.e.  probably,  in  the  mind 
of  the  priestly  writer  (Gen.  17  3),  'high  father'  (patriarch), 
to  which  the  name  Sarai,  if  taken  as  another  form  of 
Sarah  [q.v.],  would  be  a  suitable  companion.  If, 
however,  the  name  Abram  be  a  genuine  traditional 
one,  it  will  be  related  to  Abiram  [a.  v.  ],  as  Abner 
[0. v. ]  is  to  Abiner,  and  be  explained  similarly  (cp 
Abraham,  §  1). 

ABRECH  n*ON),  Gen.  4143t,  'Then  he  made 
him  ride  in  the  chariot  next  in  rank  to  his  own,  and 
they  cried  before  him  Abrech.  So  he  set  him  over 
all  Egypt '  (Kau.  HS).  The  passage  occurs  in  E's  (or 
E2's)  version  of  the  appointment  of  Joseph  to  be 
grand-vizier,  and  the  strange  word  Abrech  greatly 
puzzled  the  ancient  interpreters.  ©AEL  gives  ml 
iKTjpv^ev  K-ripvt,  ;   the  Targums  ksSo?    N2N,  while 

Pesh. ,  omitting  jhyt.  paraphrases  \\  -V^  ,-  J^  [cp458 
Pesh. ],  and  Vg.  clamante  praeone  ut  omnes  coram  eo 
genu  Jlecterent.  Jerome  himself,  however  (Quast.  in 
Gen. ),  remarks,  '  Mihi  vidctur  non  tarn  prseco  sive 
adgeniculatio  intelligenda,    quam    illud    quod 

Hebraei  tradunt,  dicentes  "  patrem  tencrum,"  .  . 
significante  Scriptura  quod  juxta  prudentiam  quidem 
pater  omnium  fuerit,  sed  juxta  aetatem  tenerrimus 
adolescens  et  puer.'  So,  in  fact,  the  Midrash  (Ber. 
rabba,  par.  90)  and  the  two  later  Targums  (as  an 
appendage  to  'father  of  the  king')  expressly  interpret, 
and  in  Bab.  Bathra,  4a  we  even  find  this  justified  by 
the  combination  of  -p  and  rex.  In  Jubilees  467  (Charles) 
the  form  is  Abirer,  i.e.  Abirel  ('  God  is  a  mighty  one,' 
or,  being  an  imaginary  form,  '  mighty  one  of  God  '). 

The  different  views  of  modern  sc'nolars  can  only  be 
glanced  at  here.  Luther  is  content  with  Landesvater, 
EV  with  '  bow  the  knee. '  RV  mg.  adopts  the  view 
that  the  original  word  was  '  similar  in  sound  to  the 
Hebrew  word  meaning  to  kneel '  (50  Benfey,  Brugsch, 
Chabas).  The  Mas.  vocalisation,  however,  is  guess- 
work, and  the  Hiphil  of  -,-u  occurs  only  once  again 
(Gen.  24n),  and  then  in  the  sense  of  'to  cause  (the 
camels)  to  kneel  down.'  If  we  look  at  the  context,  we 
shall  find  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  outward  display 
of  reverence  at  all  (prostration  would  be  more  natural 
than  kneeling)  can  be  meant  by  Abrech.  An  official 
title  is  what  the  context  most  favours,  not,  however, 
such  a  title  as  '  chief  of  the  wise  men  '  1  (ap-re^-u)  ;  but 
rather  '  great  lord,'  or  some  other  equivalent  to  '  grand- 

1  Harkavy,  J  As.,  mars-avril  ,870,  pp.  ,61-,  6;.  Le  Page 
Renouf s  explanatior \(PSBA  xi.  5  ff.  ['88J),  '  thy  command  is 
our  desire  (ab(-«)-rei),  i.e.,  we  are  at  thy  service,'  is  much  less 
suitable  to  the  context. 
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vizier.'  No  such  title  including  the  letters  b-r-k  is 
quoted  from  the  pure  Egyptian  vocabulary  ;  but  may 
it  not  be  really  a  loan-word?  This  might  account 
for  the  fact  that  Abrech  is  passed  over  in  (!p.  It 
is  well  known  that  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards 
there  was  close  intercourse  between  the  Kgyptians  and 
the  Semitic  peoples,  and  that  many  technical  words 
were  borrowed  from  the  latter.  This  being  the  case,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  connect  Abrech  with  the  Ass.  -Bab. 
abarakku  (fern,  abarakkatu),  which  is  applied  to  one  of 
the  five  highest  dignitaries  in  the  empire.1  Schrader, 
who  once  opposed  this  view  (COT  \.  139),  now  thinks 
that  the  Amarna  discoveries  (1888)  have  made  it 
much  more  probable  ;  and  Briinnow  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  '  the  Assyrian  a-ba-rak-ku  seem  undoubtedly 
to  be  the  prototype  of  Abrech"-  (private  letter).  In 
spite  of  Dillmann's  peremptory  denial  (1892),  it  has 
become  verv  difficult  to  think  otherwise.  We  might, 
indeed,  correct  the  word  out  of  existence  ;  but  Ball's  text 
(SBOT)  is  hardly  an  improvement  except  in  the  substi- 
tution of  the  n-(ti  of  the  Sam.  text  {cp  <£S  Pesh. )  for 
iNip'i-  which  is  justified  by  the  context,  and  had  already 
been  made  by  Geiger  ( Urschr.  463).  T.  k.  c. 

ABRONAH,  AV  Ebronah{nray),  one  of  the  stages 
in  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  (Nu.  3334/lt,  P; 
ceBptoNA  [B],  eB.  [AFL]).  See  Wanderings,  $S  12, 
14.     On  afBpwva.  [AB]  in  Judith  224,  see  Akhonai. 

ABSALOM  iEVTJQN,    §    45,  or — less  correctly,    as 

Nuld.  thinks — as  in  1  K.  152io  Dfc'^X,  Abishalom, 
abessalom ;  probably  'the  [divine]  father  is  peace,' 
cp  Yahwe  -  shalom  Judg.  624,  a  title  of  Yahwe,  but 
not  Ps.  V2u7  ;  &Becc&AcoM  [BA,  and  in  2  S.  33, 
and  1  Ch. ,  also  L],  -ecA-  [A,  2S.  IS  15].  -€C<\.  [L  ; 
but  in  1  K.  2 28  coAOMtoNTOC,  where  also  .0  vi.Ni., 

SALOMOKE3I]  ;      «^\..^  ;    ^BecAojM  [A],    2  S.  I815  \ 

Jos.  &Becc&AcoMOC  and  Ay^AoJMOC  ;  absalom)  was 
David's  third  son,  his  mother  being  Maacah,  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  {q.v.  2).  Born  at  Hebron,  he 
grew  up  at  Jerusalem,  the  idol  of  his  father,  and  popular 
from  his  manly  beauty  and  his  winning  manners.  His 
tragic  history  is  faithfully  recorded  by  an  ancient  and 
well-informed  writer  in  2  S.  13-18. 

We  first  hear  of  him  in  connection  with  the  outrage 
on  his  sister  Tamar  by  her  half-brother  Amnon,  whom 
David,  out  of  weak-minded  affection  for  his  first- 
born (2  S.132T,  ©BAL),  omitted  to  chastise.  Absalom 
soothed  his  sister,  and  silently  bode  his  time.  Then, 
after  two  years,  he  lured  Amnon  with  the  other  princes 
to  a  feast  of  sheep- shearing  on  Absalom's  estate  at 
Baal-hazor  (see  Hazor,  2),  and  at  a  concerted  sign  his 
servants  slew  Amnon  during  the  banquet.  The  next 
three  years  Absalom' passed  in  exile  in  Geshur  {q.v.  2), 
till  Joab,  knowing  that  the  king  pined  for  the  fugitive, 
contrived  by  the  help  of  a  '  wise  woman  '  from  Tekoa  to 
bring  him  back.  The  form  of  the  parable  (2  S.  14 5-7) 
may  belong  to  the  '  wise  woman,'  but  the  ideas  which 
it  suggested  came  from  Joab.  Why  was  the  king  so 
willing  to  mitigate  the  custom  of  blood-vengeance  for  a 
stranger,  and  so  hard  towards  his  own  son  ?  We  die, 
and  are  like  water  spilt  on  the  ground  ;  but  God  spares 
the  life  of  him  whose  thoughts  are  bent  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  banished  (2  S.  14  14  with  Ewald's  emenda- 
tion). The  king  gave  way  to  this  gentle  pressure,  and 
allowed  his  son  to  come  back  to  Jerusalem,  but  refused 
to  see  him  for  two  whole  years.  Nor  would  Joab  take 
any  further  step,  till  the  impetuous  prince  set  his  barley 
field  on  fire,  and,  when  Joab  came  in  person  to 
complain,    declared   that    death  was  better  than    con- 

1  Frtedr.  Del.,  Heb.  in  the  light  of  Assyrian  Research 
(1883),  p.  25/;  cp  Par.  225;  Ass.  HU'B  12.  This  brilliant 
suggestion  was  temporarily  adopted  by  the  present  writer 
{Acad,  12th  Apr.  1884),  who  has,  since  the  Amarna  discoveries, 
returned  to  it. 

2  So  also  Sayce  {Acad.  7th  May  1892;  Crit.  Mon.  214./), 
but  with  an  interpretation  which  needs  fuller  evidence. 
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tinued  disgrace.      He  had  his  way.      The  king  kissed 
him  and  restored  him  to  full  favour. 

Four  years  followed  (2  S.  10 7,  L.  Pesh.  and  Jos. ;  MT 
(JJBA  \v  have  '  forty  ')  during  which  Absalom  prepared 
men's  minds  for  coming  events.  He  let  his  hair  grow 
enormously  long  (2  S.  1426),  in  token,  as  Robertson 
Smith  thinks  (RS  (2)  484),  of  the  sacredness  of  his  person, 
though  the  ordinary  view  that  it  was  merely  a  proof 
of  vanity  possesses  the  recommendation  of  simplicity. 
He  rode  in  a  chariot  with  horses  (then  scarcely 
known  in  Israel)  and  was  accompanied  by  a  guard 
of  fifty  men.  He  made  every  suitor's  cause  his  own, 
and  lamented  aloud  that  his  power  did  not  match 
his  desire  to  help  (2  S.  15 1-6).  At  last  he  fired  the 
train  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  carefully  laid. 
On  pretence  of  a  sacrificial  feast,  he  withdrew  to 
Hebron,  accompanied  by  200  men,  doubtless  needy 
dependents,  who  followed  him  in  ignorance  of  his 
plan.  Here,  at  the  old  capital  of  Judah,  amidst  «, 
people  who  were  still  unreconciled  to  their  absorption 
in  a  larger  state,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Ahithophel,  a  man  of  southern  Judah,  he  made  his 
principal  counsellor  ;  Amasa,  Absalom's  cousin,  also 
from  Judah,  took  command  of  the  troops  (cp  Geshur, 
2).  But  an  appeal  was  also  made  to  the  centrifugal 
forces  always  at  work  in  the  N.  tribes,  for,  as  he  set  out 
for  Hebron,  the  rebel  prince  sent  men  through  the  land 
of  Israel.  At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  these  were  to 
proclaim  the  accomplished  fact,  '  Absalom  has  been 
made  king  in  Hebron. ' 

David,  once  the  darling  of  the  nation,  was  compelled 
to  fly  from  the  capital.  Absalom  as  quickly  entered 
it,  and  gave  that  public  sign  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne  which  the  crafty  Ahithophel  recommended. 
The  number  of  his  counsellors  was  now  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Hushai,  '  David's  friend'  (on  the  epithet 
see  Hushai),  whose  flattery  he  failed  to  see  through. 
In  reality  Hushai  only  pretended  to  join  the  rebels.  His 
object  was  twofold — to  frustrate  the  counsel  of  Ahitho- 
phel, and  to  betray  Absalom's  plans  to  the  priests,  Zadok 
and  Abiathar.  These  trusty  friends  of  David  were  to 
communicate  with  a  maid,  and  she  was  to  impart  her 
knowledge  to  two  sons  of  the  priests,  who  waited  to 
bear  it  to  the  king.  This  counterplot  attained  its  end. 
Ahithophel,  who  knew  how  deceptive  was  the  popular 
enthusiasm,  wished  Absalom  to  'strike  David  before 
there  was  time  for  second  thoughts'  (WRS).  But 
Hushai  persuaded  the  pretender  to  wait,  and  so  David, 
who  was  informed  of  all  that  happened  at  Jerusalem, 
safely  crossed  the  Jordan  and  established  himself  at 
Mahanaim,  once  Ishbaal's  capital. 

Thence,  in  three  divisions,  David's  army  sallied  forth, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  forest  (see  Ephraim,  Wood 
of)  the  rebel  troops  were  routed.  In  the  flight 
Absalom's  head  (hair?;  Heb.  &ai,  cp  2  S.  1426)  was 
caught  in  the  branches  of  a  terebinth  tree,  and  his  mule 
left  him  hanging  between  heaven  and  earth.  '  Not  for  a 
thousand  shekels '  would  the  soldier  who  saw  him  hanging 
have  taken  his  life.  How  could  he  venture  to  disregard 
the  king's  charge  to  watch  over  the  young  man  Ab- 
salom? If  he  had  treacherously  attempted  Absalom's 
life,  would  not  the  king  have  found  it  out,  and  would 
not  Joab  himself  have  stood  aloof?  But  Joab,  who  felt 
his  courage  called  in  question  (2  S.  IS  14,  (§BAL  ;  see 
Bu.  SBOT),  with  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  statement, 
plunged  three  javelins  into  Absalom's  body.  The 
corpse  of  the  ill-fated  prince  was  flung  into  a  pit,  and 
the  soldiers  cast  stones  upon  it,  that  the  restless  spirit 
might  trouble  them  no  more.1  Meantime  the  old  king 
was  waiting  at  the  gate  of  Mahanaim.  The  pathetic 
story  of  his  broken-hearted  grief  at  hearing  the  news  of 
his  dearly  loved  son's  death  is  enshrined  in  all  memories. 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  sad  tragedy  which  opened 

with  the  barbarous  outrage  upon  Tamar.      Just  eleven 

years  had  passed  since  that  event,  so  that  if  Absalom 

1  See  Tylor's  Prim.  Cult.  ii.  29. 
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was  about  twenty  whe*h  he  took  up  his  sister's  cause, 
he  must  have  died  a  little  over  thirty.  Apparently 
his  three  sons  died  before  him  (2  SH27  I818).  On 
his  'daughter,'  see  Tamar,  3,  and  Maacah,  3,  4. 
The  notice  respecting  Absalom's  monument  in  2SI818 
is  not  very  clear,  perhaps  owing  to  some  confusion  in 
the  text  of  w.  17-19  (so  Klo. ).  It  is  evidently  paren- 
thetical, and  reminds  the  reader  that  Absalom  had  a 
suitable  monument  (erected,  according  to  Klo. 's  read- 
ing, by  David)  in  the  King's  Vale  (see  Shavkh,  i., 
Mm/jiiizkdkk,  §  3).  The  building  close  to  Jerusalem, 
now  known  as  Absalom's  tomb,  is  of  very  late  origin,  as 
its  Ionic  pillars  prove.  \v.  \L.  A. 

2.  Father  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  11  70;  *Ai//aAw/j.os  [AV], 
\pa\fjL(i)S6^  [[<]).  Z6ckler  proposes  to  read  'Jonathan'  for 
'  Mattathias'  here;  or  eke  to  read  Mattathias  in  1  Mace. 
13  11  also. 

3.  Father  of  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  13  n  :  'Ai/zoAw^os  [AVn]), 
probably  the  same  as  (2). 

4.  An  ambassador  tu  Lysias  ;  z  Mace.  11 17  (A£te<rc-aAt£),u  [A], 
/xecrcraAa1  A  [sic  V]).      Po-.sil.ily  also  to  be  identified  with  (2). 

ABUBUS  UBoyBoc  [Afc«V];  |^^...  cp  Huebah, 

1  Ch.  7  34.  Kr.  ;  abobus),  father  of  Ptolemy,  captain  of 
the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  son-in-law  to  Simon  the 
Maccabce  (1  Mace.  16hi5t)- 

ABYSS,  THE  (h  AByecoc),  the  term  substituted  in 
RV  of  XT  for  the  '  deep  '  and  the  '  bottomless  pit '  of 
AV;  see  Lk.  831  ;  Rom.  IO7  ;  Rev.  9i/  n  II7 
178  2O13I*.  In  the  second  of  these  passages,  by 
an  ini-xact  use  of  the  term,  'the  abyss'  is  Lquivalnit 
to  Sheol ;  '  over  the  sea  '  in  Dt.  00 13  is  taken  to  mean 
'  over  the  world-encircling  ocean  into  which  the  "  runs  " 
of  the  underworld  (Ps.  IS4  [5],  ^'^n  ,L,ru)  discharge 
themselves  to  ' '  the  place  where  all  flesh  wanders  "  (/  e. , 
Sheol;  Enoch  17  6).'  Elsewhere  it  means  the  deeply- 
placed  abode  of  the  'dragon'  or  devil,  of  the  'beast' 
his  helper,  and  of  the  daL/xdvta, — whether  this  abode  be 
taken  to  be  the  '  deep  [tchdru)  that  coucheth  beneath' 
(Gen.  4925  RV),  or  the  '  waste  place  '  with  '  no  firmament 
above  and  no  foundation  of  earth  beneath,'  by  which 
the  fire-filled  chasm  was  thought  to  be  bordered  [Enoch. 
I812;  cp  2127).  The  former  view  is  in  accordance 
with  OT  usage,  the  te~hom  of  MT  and  the  d^ixraos  of 
(£>  being  the  flood  or  ocean  which  once  enfolded 
the  earth,  but  is  now  shut  up  in  subterranean  store- 
chambers  ( Ps.  '^07);  and  it  is  favoured  by  the  use  of 
daXaaaa  in  Rev.  13i  as  synonymous  with  tifivaaos. 
But  the  latter  is  more  probably  right  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  agrees  with  Enoch  in  asserting  the  existence  of  a 
lake  of  fire,  destined  for  the  final  punishment  of  the 
devil  and  his  helpers.  This  fiery  lake  is  not  in  either 
book  teelmicallv  called  'the  abyss'  ;  in  EnochlOi^  the 
Greek  has  to  xrios  rod  irvpbs,  and  in  111  7  dLaKOTrrjv  elx€V 
6  rdiros  £ws  tt/s  d^uaaov.  The  angelic  overseer  of  this 
region  is  Uriel,  who  is  described  in  Enoch'lO^  (Gizeh 
Gk. )  as  6  iirl  rod  Kbfffxov  koI  rod  raprdpou.  '  Tartarus  ' 
occurs  also  in  Job4l23,  (£>,  in  the  phrase  rbv  rdprapov 
TTJs  afivaaov  [BNA],  which,  being  used  in  connection  with 
Leviathan,  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  of  the  subterranean 
abode  of  Yahwe-'s  enemy,  the  dragon  (see  Dragon, 
§  4  f. ).      Cp   raprapuxras,    used   of  the    fallen    angels, 

2  Pet.  -24.  T.  K.  c. 

ACACIA  (H^V),  Ex.  25  5  etc.,  RV.  See  Shittah 
Tree. 

ACATAN  Uk&tan  [BA]),  lEsd.  838t  AV  =  Ezr. 
812,  Hakkatan. 

ACCABA  (akk*B<\  [B]),  i  Esd.53°  RV  =  Ezra246, 
Hagab. 

ACCAD  TOX;  Apv^  [AL],  &x.  [DE];  &}  ; 
achad)  is  one  of  the  four  cities  mentioned  in  Gen. 
10 10  as  forming  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod  in  the  land  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia.  In  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  the  name  of  Akkad  is  most  fre- 

1  If  a  Hebrew  original  could  have  been  supposed  for  2  Mace. 
/ietrtraAa  mi-jht  have  represented  a  transliteration  of  part  of  a 
participle  l  f  nT  (ol  Tre^Sc'ires  follows). 
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quently  me,t  with  in  the  title  lugal  Kingnki)  Uri(ii), 
which  is  rendered  in  Semitic  by  sar  (md/u)  Sumeri  it 
(matu)  Akkad  t.  This  title,  which  implied  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  Babylonia,  was  borne  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  Babylonian  kings,  and  was  adopted  by 
those  kings  of  Assyria  who  conquered  Babylon  (cp  Baby- 
lonia, §  1).  The  Akkad  referred  to  in  Gen.  IOio  has 
been  identified  by  some  with  the  ancient  city  of  Agadi 
which  was  situated  in  northern  Babylonia  and  attained 
a  position  of  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  the  country  under 
Sargon  I.  about  3800  B.C.  This  identification,  however, 
is  entirely  hypothetical,  and  is  based  only  on  the  super- 
ficial resemblance  of  the  names.  L.  \v.  k. 

ACCARON  UKKAptON  [A*]),  1  Mace.  10s9f  AV  = 
RV  Ekron  (q.v. ). 

ACCHO,  RA7  Acco  (133?),  Judg.  I31  and  (see  Ummah) 
Josh.  1830!  ;  see  Ptolemais. 

ACCOS  (akxooc  [A],  &KKOJC  [N].  i&kk.  [V]  ;  same 
as  Hakkoz  [t/.v.]),  grandfather  of  Eupolenms  ;   i.AIacc. 

8i7+- 

ACCOZ  (akBojc  [B]),  lEsd.  53t|  AV  =  Ezra26i 
RV,  Hakkoz,  1. 

ACCUSER  (KATHftop  [Ti.,  W  &  H  following  A], 
K&THropoc  [BN,  etc.].  The  form  of  word  found  in 
the  best  texts  is  simply  a  Hebraised  form  ["ll^Ppf}]  of  the 
common  word  Kd,TH[~0p0C-  For  Rabbinic  usage  see 
e.g.  Buxt.  Lex. ),  Rev.  12iof.     See  Satan,  §§  6  (3)  7. 

ACELDAMA  AV ;  RV  Akeldama  UveAA&M&x ' 
[Tisch.  A,  etc.],  acheldemach  [96  lat.j,  ak£.  [B  fol- 
lowed by  W  &  H],  -A&IM.  [D],  aceldemach  [d]), 
the  name  according  to  Acts  1 19  of  a.  field  bought 
by  Judas  Iscariot  for  some  unknown  purpose.  The  vet. 
Lat.  of  Mt  278  applies  the  name  (not,  as  in  the  Gk. 
MSS. ,  merely  in  translation,  but  in  the  original)  also 
to  a  field  bought  by  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  to  bury 
strangers  in. 

MS.  evidence  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  some 
such  form  as  Akeldamach  that  the  RV  is  quite  unjusti- 
1  TVip  nn  ft  ^ec^  'n  reJectmS  it-  especially  when  it 
corrects  the  c  into  k.  Acts  1 19  states 
that  in  the  language  of  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem  this 
name  meant  '  the  field  of  blood '  (xuplov  ai^aros). 
~pi  V~  [hakel  d^mdkh).  however,  is  obviously  '  the  field 
of  thy  blood,'  an  impossible  expression.  Klostermann 
has  therefore  argued  with  great  acuteness  [Probleme  im 
Ajxnleltextc,  1-8  ['83])  that  -pi  (DMKh)  is  one  word — 
viz. ,  the  well-known  Aram,  root  '  to  sleep. '  All  we  have 
to  do,  then,  is  to  understand  it  of  the  sleep  of  death,  a 
usage  known  in  Syr. ,  and  '  field  of  sleep '  will  mean 
cemetery,  which,  as  Mt.  tells  us,  was  what  the  priests 
meant  to  make  of  the  potter's  field.  Klostermann's 
argument  is  very  strong  —  it  is  certainly  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  name  originated  in  some  fact  known 
to  the  people  at  large,  as  the  transformation  of  a 
potter's  field  into  a  burying  place  would  be — and  his 
view  was  adopted  by  Wendt  (MeyerCI  ad  loc. ).  But  we 
have  no  instance  of  a  noun  -p-i  so  used,  and  ch,  x<  may 
=  N  (cp  iwa-qx  [Lk.  326,  BN,  etc.]  =  'DV  ;  "Sfipax,  Sirach 
=  ntd,  Sira).  Hence,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real 
origin  of  the  name — we  can  never  know — its  form  was 
probably  urn  ^p^  (Dalm.  Gram.  161  and  105  n.  1  re- 
spectively), '  the  field  of  blood  '  (so  Dalm.  161  n.  6  ;  Arn. 
Mey.  Jesu  Muttersprache,  49  n.  1).  On  the  questions 
who  bought  the  field  and  why  it  was  called  Aceldama 
see  also  Acts,  §  14.     Cp  Judas,  9. 

Tradition  which  goes  as  far  back  as  to  the  fourth 
century  has  placed  Aceldama  on  a  level  overhanging  the 
9    TmrtiTinTial  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  on  the 

rite  NE'  S,0pe  of  the  HiU  of  Evil  Counsd- 

— a  tradition  which  rests  precariously 

on  Jer.  18/,  where  the  situation  of  the  potter's  house  in 

Jeremiah's  day  is   thought   to  be  indicated.       Potter's 

1  On  this  form  see  Dalm.  (Gram.  304  n.  2),  Kau.  (Gram.  8). 
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material  is  still  dug  out  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
traditional  Aceldama  was  used  to  bury  Christian  pilgrims 
in  at  least  from  570  (Anion.  Plac.  Itin.  26)  :  especially 
during  the  Crusades,  but,  according  to  Maundrell,  who 
savs  it  was  then  called  Campo  Santo,  even  as  late  as 
1697.  A  charnel  house  into  which  the  bodies  were  let 
down  from  above  has  stood  here  from  \ery  early  times. 
The  best  history  and  description  of  the  site  (with  plans) 
is  that  by  Schick,  PEFQ,  1892,  pp.  283/; 

G.  A.  S. — H.  W.  H. 

ACHAIA  (&XM&  [Ti.WH]).      It  is  a  fact  of  some 

interest  that  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  tlu-ir 
history  the  word  '  Achaean'  was  used  as  the  general  de- 
signation of  the  inhabitants  of  (.Ireeee  proper.  During 
the  classical  period  Aehaia  denoted  only  the  narrow  strip 
of  coastland  and  the  adjoining  mountain  stretching  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  the  river 
Svthas  (mod.  Trikalitikos)  20  m.  west  of  Corinth,  to  the 
river  Larisus  near  Cape  Araxus  (mod.  Kalogria).  In  the 
time  of  Paul,  Aehaia  signified  the  Roman  province — i.e., 
the  whole  country  south  of  Macedonia  and  lllyrieum,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  name  Aehaia 
was  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Achaean  League  in  the  last  spasmodic  effort  which 
occasioned  the  sack  of  Corinth  and  the  downfall  of  Greek 
independence,  146  B.C.  (Paus.vii.16io).  Whether  the 
formation  of  the  province  dates  from  that  year,  or  not,  is 
of  no  consequence  to  the  student  of  the  Bible.  It  was  in 
27  B.C.  that  Augustus  definitely  settled  the  boundaries  of 
Aehaia,  assigning  to  it  Thessaly,  ^Etolia,  Acarnama,  and 
part  of  Epirus  (Strabo,  p.  840).  The  Aehaia  of  Paul  is, 
therefore,  practically  synonymous  with  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Greece,  but  a  little  more  extensive  towards 
the  north-west.  The  combination  '  Macedonia  and 
Aehaia'  embraces  the  whole  of  European  Greece,  as  in 
Acts  19 21,  BiekBbjv  ttjv  ~Ma.Ke8oviav  koX  'A^afav  (see 
also  Rom.  15  -6  1  Thess.  1  7  f. ).  From  27  B.C.  Aehaia 

naturally  ranked  as  a  senatorial  province — i.  e. ,  its  governor 
was  an  ex-prsetor,  with  the  title  proconsul  (Strabo,  I.e. ). 
In  15  a.  d.  ,  however,  owing  to  their  financial  embarrass- 
ments, both  Aehaia  and  Macedonia  were  taken  charge 
of  by  Tiberius  ;  and  it  was  not  until  44  A.  D.  that  Claudius 
restored  them  to  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  7b'  ;  Suet. 
Claud.  25).  The  writer  of  Actsl8 12  is  thus  quite  correct 
in  speaking  of  Gallio  in  53  or  54  A.d.  as  avdtiwaTos — 
i.e. ,  proconsul.  The  fiasco  of  Nero's  proclamation  made 
all  Greece  free,  but  this  state  of  things  lasted  only  a 
short  time.  With  this  exception,  a  proconsular  governor 
was  stationed  in  Corinth,  the  capital  of  Aehaia,  until 
the  time  of  Justinian. 

In  the  NT  we  hear  of  only  three  towns  of  Aehaia — 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  Cenchrea  ; — but  the  Saluta- 
tions of  the  two  Corinthian  Epistles  (esp.  2  Cor,  li  iv 
^■V  "HI  ,j^-Xa^?)  imply  other  Christian  communities  in 
the  province.  In  1  Cor.  1 6 15  the  '  house  of  Stephanas  ' 
is  called  the  'first-fruits  of  Aehaia'  [airapxy  TV^  'Axaias). 
In  this  place,  for  '  Aehaia  '  we  should  expect  '  Corinth'  ; 
for,  according  to  Acts  17  34,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
and  other  Athenians  must  have  been  the  first-fruits  of 
teaching  in  the  province  of  Aehaia.  In  Rom.  16  5,  where, 
according  to  the  Text.  Rec. ,  Epsenetus  is  spoken  of  as 
the  6.irapxn  ttjs  'Amelias,  the  best  texts  read  'Acrias  [Ti. 
W  &  H,  following  BAN,  etc.].  The  charity  of  Achaean 
converts  is  praised  in  2  Cor.  92  Rom.  15  26;  but  the 
reference  may  be  merely  to  the  church  at  Corinth  (cp 
2  Cor.  810).  w.  J.  w. 

ACHAICUS  UxaTkoc  [Ti.WH]),  a  member  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  who,  along  with  Stephanas  and  For- 
tunatus,  had  carried  to  Paul  at  Ephesus  news  of  the 
Corinthians  which  had  gladdened  and  refreshed  him 
(1  Cor.  1617/".).  He  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
Seventy  (Lk.  10i)  in  Chron.  Pasc.  (Bonn  ed.  i.  402). 

ACHAN  (]DJ?,  Josh.  7),  called  Achar  ("Q$J— i.e., 
'  troubled  ' — ,  cp  Ocran,  p?V)  in  1  Ch.  27  and  {achar 
[ed.  Bensly])  in  4  Esd.  737  [107]  RV.     @'s  readings  are 
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AXAp[BFand(cxceptJush.  7i.  &X<Nn)L],  AV&n  [A  ;  but 
M&PinJosn'  '"-H  K'h.^J);  thesonofCarmib.  Zabdib. 
Zerah  b.  Judah,  who  unlawfully  took  possession  of  some 
of  the  '  devoted  '  spoil  of  Jericho  (see  Ban).  His  breach 
of  a  taboo  had  involved  the  whole  host  in  guilt  [PS(2> 
162),  and  the  community  had  to  free  itself  of  responsi- 
bility by  destroying  not  only  Achan  but  also  his  whole 
family  (Josh.  7).  Tins  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
primitive  notions  (A\S'I'J)  421),  although  our  present  text 
is  due  to  later  insertions  in  v,  24  f.  With  the  variety 
in  the  form  of  the  naim-  is  to  be  connected  the  word- 
play in  Josh.  725.      C[>  Cakmi,  x. 

ACHAZ    UX<\Z    [Ti],    AXAC    [WH],    Mt.lg),    RV 

AHAZ  (i/.V.    1). 

ACHBOR  pinny,  §  68,  i.e.,  Mouse  [a.v.] ;  cp  Ph. 

nnny,  n-qdx/,  d-qdj>;  axobojp  [bal]). 

i.  Father  of  Haal-hanan  |  1 1  long  of  Edom  (Gen.  3638, 
Xo(3up[A*D];  3Q ;  iCh.149,  -lipy  [Ba.  Ginsb.],  axw/3wp 
[B],  x-  [L])  ;  also  v.  50  in  <?):A.      See  Edom,  §  4. 

2.  b.  Micah  ;  a  courtier  of  King  Josiah  (2  K.  22 12 14  ; 
Jer.2622,  MT  and  Thmd  in  o  mg.  [BAN  om.]  ;  Jer. 
:3<ii2,  a/c%o/3wp  [BXV],  -/Si?  [N*],  anopojp  [Q])  ;  in  2  Ch. 
:J42o  named  Aedon  [,/.z>.  ,  4]  (afidoSofj.  [B],  apSwp  [AL]). 

ACHIACHARUS  (AXIAX^POC  [BA]  ;  see  further 
below). 

1.  The  prosperous  nephew  of  Tobit  (see  Tobit). 
He  was  cup-bearer,  signet-keeper,  steward,  and  overseer 
of  accounts  to  Esarhaddon  at  Nineveh  (Tob.  I21/). 

In  1880  George  Hoffmann  pointed  out1  the  identity 
of  the  Achiacharus  of  Tob.  I21/.  lli8l4iof  with 
Ahikar  (on  the  name  see  below),  a  legendary  sage  and 
vezir  of  Sennacherib,  who  is  the  hero  of  a  romance  found 
in  certain  Syriac  and  Arabic  MSS.  According  to  this 
romance,  he  almost  lost  his  life  through  the  base 
treachery  of  his  sister's  son  (cp  Pesh.  in  Tob.  11 18), 
Nadan  (  -Araan  of  Tob.  14  10 — cp  [iiroi-qcev']  aSa/J.  [B], 
va.5a.fi  (N);  see  Aman — and  probably  =Nabal  [or  Laban 
or  other  form]  of  Tob.  11 18  ;  see  Nasbas),  whom  he 
had  adopted.  Restored  to  favour,  he  gave  sundry 
proofs  of  his  marvellous  wisdom,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  a  mission  to  a  foreign  king.  Assemanni  had 
already  observed  [Bib.  Or.  3,  pt.  I286  a)  that  in  the 
Arabic  story  '  de  Hicaro  eadem  fere  narrantur  quas 
de  ^Esopo  Phryge  ;  chaps.  23-32  of  the  legendary  Life 
of  sEsofi  (Maximus  Planudes)  in  fact  tell  of  jEsop  and 
his  kinsman  Ennos  a  quite  similar  story.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  story  is  oriental  in  origin  ;  but 
it  has  been  argued  by  Meissner  (see  below)  that  the 
^sop  romance  has  preserved  in  some  respects  a  more 
original  form.  The  Greek  recension,  however,  that 
must  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  certain  Roumanian 
and  Slavonic  versions  still  surviving,  was  probably  an 
independent  version  now  lost,  made  from  the  Syriac. 
Allusions  to  an  eastern  sage  a%oXKapos  are  found 
elsewhere  [e.g.,  Strabo,  p.  762)  ;  and  traces  of  his  story 
seem  to  have  made  their  way  into  the  Talmud  [ZDI\IG 
48194/  ['94])-  The  mutual  relations  of  these  various 
recensions  are  still  obscure  ;  but  there  seems  little 
reason  to  question  that  the  allusions  in  Tobit  are  to 
an  already  well-known  story.  M.  R.  James  [Guardian, 
Feb.  2,  1898,  pp.  163/.)  suggests  parallels  to  the  same 
story  in  the  NT. 

Of  the  allusions,  that  in  11  18  is  wanting  in  the  It.;  those  in 
11  18  and  14  10  are  absent  from  the  '  Chaldee  '  and  Heb.  texts  ; 
while  the  Vg.  omits  all  save  that  in  11 18  {Achior) — perhaps  the 
allusions  were  felt  to  ha\  u  little  to  do  with  the  story  of  Tobit. 

Creek  variants  of  the  name  are  a^et^apos  [x  in  c.  1,  -eta^. 
once  in  Nc-a],  axc[t]«.  [x  in  14  io],  a^ei/cap  [X*  in  11 18,  a^eia- 
Xapos  Xc-a],  cp  It.  Achicarus,  and  in  14 10  Achicar.  The 
equivalent  Hebrew  would  be  ipTiXi  and  Meissner  has  pointed 
out  that  Pesh.  has  «Ji*S(  for  ^H  in  1  Ch.  6  5.  The  name 
remains  obscure  however.  Pesh.  has  •  r> .  ft  N.  ;  '  Chald.'  H2, 
ip->px;  Hi  pinx  Tin;  Vg.  Achior,  and  Pesh.  inl2i/.  fQL**»(. 

1  'Ausziige  aus  syrischen  Akten  persischen  Martyrer,'  in 
AbhandLf.  d.  Kunde  d.  Morgeulandcs,  7,  no.  3,  p.  182. 
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In  the  romance  the  forms  are     .'.a-,  a-  ;   JJ^J1>**#   [cod,   Sach.] ; 

jfl  -rt#/  [cod.  in  Brit.  Mus.]. 

Published  texts  — (i)  Semitic:  Arabic,  A.  Salhani,  Contes 
aru/'cs,  2-2o(l'"-yrouth,  1090,);  Ar.  and  Noi.-Syr.,  M.  LiJ/barski, 
from  cud.  Sachau  339,  in  Ertzanzungskt/tc  zur  Z.A  Hefte  4-5,  I 
'J'eil,  with  Germ,  transl.;  English  transl.  of  Syriac  (compared  with 
At.  and  Neo.-Syr.),  K:  J.  lnllon,  Co>ita>if>.  Rw.  March  '98,  p. 
^69-306  ;  cp  aho  versions  of  the  Arabian  Nights — e.g.,  Sir  R.  F. 
liurton,  Alf  Laylah  iva  Laylah,  supplem'-nial  volumes,  6  3-38  ; 
^Ethiopia  (precepts),  C.  H.  Cornill,  Das  Bach  deriveisen  ^■'^- 
so/- hen,  19-21,  40-44.  (2)  Slavonic  :  Germ,  transl.  V.  Jagic, 
flyzant  Ztitsch.  1  nr-126.  (5)  Armenian,  printed  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  1708,  1731,  and  1862. i  (4)  TJie S tory  of 'A  fu'kar,  Cony- 
beare,  Harris,  and  L-jwis,  C.imh.  1898  (Gk.  text;  Armen.,  Syr., 
and  Arab,  texts  and  transl.;  Slav,  and  Eth.  transl.)  appeared 
as  lliev:  -.ln.:tu  were  Ijtdiijj  pas.-vjd  for  press. 

1  iisi.ussiun.s  :  Bruno  Meaner,  Z 1)MG  48  171-197  ['94] ;  Jagic 
{pp.  cit.  107-rn);  Ernst  K.uhn  {ib.  127-750);  Lidzbarski  {I.e. 
3-/")>  Bickell,  Athgnteum^  22nd  Nov.  1090,  p.  700,  and  24th 
Jan.  1891,  p.  123;  cp  also  20th  Nov.  1897,  p.  711,  and  27th 
Nov.,  p.  7|jo;  J.  R.  Harris  in  Story  of  A  hikar  (see  above),  pp. 
vii  -lxxxviii. 

2.  '  King  of  .Media'  (Tob.  14  15  [«']  ;  It.  Ackicar)=^iLBV- 
chadnezzar  {ib.  [B])=  Ahasuerus  {il\  [A]).  See  Tobit, 
Book  <>f. 

ACHIAS  {achias),  4  Esd.  l2f.      See  Ahijah,  i. 

ACHIM  (axcim  [HN*],  -n,  AXIN,  -hn  [A  etc.], 
axim  [Nb  etc.],  cp  ^xeiM^DXTiX,  Ahiam,  1  Ch. 
11 35  [BXA],  and  =  pr,  Jachin,  Gen.  46io[A*«d.]i  r  Ch. 
24 17  [16]  [B]),  a  name  in  the  ancestry  of  Joseph  (Mt.  1 14). 
See  GiiNi-.Ai,G(jiES  of  Jesus,  §2c. 

ACHIOR  (Ax[e]lcop  [BNA],  §  44),  in  the  romance 
of  Judith  [q.v.)t  'captain  of  all  the  sons  of  Amnion." 
Having  dared  to  warn  Holofernes  of  the  danger  of 
attacking  the  Israelites,  he  was  handed  over  to  them  to 
share  their  fate  on  the  expected  triumph  of  the  Assyrian 
arms  (65^).  He  was  hospitably  received,  and  ultimately 
became  a  Jewish  proselyte — no  doubt  to  the  great 
edification  of  Jewish  readers  of  the  story. 

In  some  versions  of  Tobit  his  name  takes  the  place  of  that  of 
Achiacharus  {q.v.) — an  error  due  to  the  similarity  of  k  and  iv 
in  Syriac. 

ACHIPHA  UxeiBA  M).  I  Esd.  5 31+  RV  =  Ezra 
251,  Hakupha. 

ACHISH  C"OX,  Ai-yoYC  [BA],  AK)(.  [L]),  a  Philis- 
tine, son  of  M.icx-li  (1  S.  272)  or  Maachah  (i  K.  239/; 
&rXiC  [A]);  a  king  of  Gath,  with  whom  David  and 
his  band  took  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  Saul  (see 
David,  §  5).  He  is  described  as  a  credulous  man 
whom  David  found  it  easy  to  deceive,  representing  that 
his  raids  against  Bedouin  tribes  were  really  directed 
against  the  Judahites  and  their  allies,  and  taking  care 
not  to  leave  any  of  his  captives  alive  to  reveal  the  truth 
to  Achish.  At  Ziklag,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  as  his  place  of  residence,  David  lived  as  a  freebooter 
in  vassalage  to  Achish  for  a  year  and  four  months 
(<P  only  four  months).  The  confidence,  however,  with 
which  his  suzerain  regarded  him  was  not  shared  by 
the  Philistine  lords,  who  prevailed  upon  Achish  to 
dismiss  David  from  his  army  when  starting  to  meet 
Saul  at  Gilboa.  See  1  S.  27  1-282  29i-n,  a  connected 
passage  of  date  prior  to  800  ( SBO  T).  I  n  another  passage 
(1K.239/),  where  the  execution  of  Shimei  [1]  is  ac- 
counted for  by  his  having  gone  to  Gath  in  search  of 
some  runaway  slaves,  it  is  said  that  the  fugitives  went 
to  Achish.  No  doubt  the  same  king  is  meant  (son  of 
Maacah,  *,.  39),  though  the  reference  to  Achish  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  later  ornamental  insertion  made 
in  oblivion  of  chronology. 

To  a  very  much  later  writer  (see  1  S.  21 10-15  [n-16]) 
the  account  in  1  S.  27-29  seemed  to  reflect  on  David's 
patriotism.  He  therefore  devised  an  entertaining  and 
unobjectionable  story,  in  the  style  of  the  Midrash, 
which  he  hoped  would  supplant  the  no  longer  intelligible 
historical  tradition.  According  to  him,  David  went 
alone,  and  was  compelled  to  feign  madness  for  safety 

1  According  to  information  received  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare,  there  are  two  Armenian  recensions,  the  earlier  of  which 
appears  to  be  in  some  respects  more  primitive  than  the  Syriac. 
There  is  also,  probably,  a  Georgian  version. 
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till  he  could  escape.  The  author  of  the  title  of  Ps.  34 
accepted  this  story,  but  by  mistake  (thinking  of  Gen. 
20  2)  wrote  '  Abimelech '  for  'Achish'  ( oj3[f  ]i/tte\ex 
[BXAR],  ax«M-  [u]'  Achimelech;  Pesh.  quite  different). 

T.  K.  c. 

ACHITOB  UxeiTOoB  [B]),  iEsd.82  =  4  Esd.  lit 
AV  =  Ezra  1 2,  Ahitub,  2. 

ACHMETHA  (XnOPlX),  Ezra  6  2t,  the  capital  of 
Media  ;  see  Ecbatana. 

ACHOR.  pinj; ;  Axcop  [BAL]),  a  valley  on  the 
N.  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  l.r>7),  which,  as  we  may 
infer  from  Josh.  7  IE/j.eKax<^p  [BAL])  combined  with 
Hos.  2 15  [17],  led  up  from  Jericho  into  the  highlands  of 
Judah.  In  Is.  tio  10  it  represents  the  E.  portion  of  Canaan 
on  this  side  the  Jordan.  To  an  Israelite  its  name  natur- 
ally suggested  gloomy  thoughts.  Hosea  promises  that 
in  the  future,  when  Israel  has  repented,  the  evil  omen 
shall  be  nullified,  and  a  much  later  prophetic  writer 
(Is.  I.e. )  that  the  valley  of  Achor  shall  become  a 
resting-place,  of  flocks.  Early  legend  connected  the 
name  with  the  sin  of  Achan  the  '  troubler '  of  Israel 
(Josh.  7=4-26t,  JE).  Many(t\iT.  Grove,  very  positively, 
in  Smith's  DB)  have  identified  the  valley  with  the 
W'ady  el-Kelt,  which  leads  down  through  a  stupendous 
chasm  in  the  mountains  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  and 
is,  to  unromantic  observers,  dark  and  dismal.  This 
wadv,  however,  is  scarcely  lifeless  enough  to  be  Achor, 
for  its  slender  torrent-stream  rarely  dries  up.  It  is 
also  scarcely  broad  enough  ;  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  the  most  ecstatic  seer  that  flocks  could 
lie  down  in  the  "VVady  el-Kelt.  Some  other  valley 
must  be  intended.  According  to  the  05(21725  8934) 
the  valley  was  to  the  N.  of  Jericho,  and  its  old  name 
still  clung  to  it.  This  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
statement  in  Josh.  I.e.  respecting  the  N.  boundary  of 
Judah. 

ACHSAH  (riCOy,  §  71,  'anklet'  ;  ACx«.  [B],  aXca 
[AL]),  according  to  Josh.  I516-19,  and  (aza.  [B], 
ACXA  [B^mg-A])  Judg.l  12-15  (cp  iCh.  249;  AV 
Achsa,  <}£&  [L]),  a  daughter  of  Caleb,  who  offered 
her  in  marriage  to  the  conqueror  of  Kirjath-sepher.  She 
was  won  by  his  younger  brother  Othniel.  At  her  peti- 
tion, because  her  home  was  to  be  in  the  dry  southland 
(Negeb),  Caleb  bestowed  upon  her  certain  coveted  waters 
called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Golath  (see  below). 
The  simple  grace  of  the  narrative  holds  us  spell-bound  ; 
but  we  must  not,  with  Kittel  [Hist.  1  299),  pronounce 
the  story  historical  on  this  account.  That  some  clans 
should  have  been  named  after  individuals  is  not  incon- 
ceivable ;  but  it  is  most  improbable  that  we  have  any 
true  traditions  respecting  the  fortunes  of  such  possible 
individuals,  and  it  would  be  throwing  away  the  lessons 
of  experience  to  admit  the  lifelikeness  of  a  narrative  as 
an  argument  for  its  historicity.  According  to  analogy, 
Achsah  must  represent  a  Kenizzite  clan,  allied  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Calebites  of  Hebron,  but  also,  very 
closely,  to  the  clan  settled  at  Debir  and  called  Othniel  ; 
and  the  story  arose  in  order  to  justify  the  claim  of  the 
Achsah  clan  to  the  possession  of  certain  springs  which 
lay  much  nearer  to  Hebron  than  to  Debir  (so  Prof. 
G.  F.  Moore,  on  Judg.  1 ).  That  the  cause  is  amply 
sufficient,  can  hardly  be  denied  (cp  the  Beersheba  and 
Rehoboth  stories  in  Genesis).  It  only  remains  to  discover 
the  right  springs.  We  know  where  to  look,  having 
identified  Debir  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability. 
And  our  search  is  rewarded.  In  all  other  parts  of  the 
district  the  water  supply  is  from  cisterns  ;  no  streams  or 
springs  occur.  But  about  seven  miles  (Conder)  N.  of 
ed-Daherlyeh  (the  true  Debir),  and  near  Van  de  Velde's 
site  for  Debir  (Kh.  ed-Dilbeh),  are  beautiful  springs 
(worthy  of  being  Achsah's  prize),  which  feed  a  stream 
that  runs  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  does  not  dry  up.1 
The  springs,   which  are  fourteen,  are  in  three  groups, 

1  PEF  Mem.  3  302  ;  see  also  GASm.  Hut.  Geo:;.  279  (cp 
p.  78),  who  speaks  of  only  two  springs. 
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and  the  two  which  are  nearest  to  the  head  of  the 
valley  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Golath.  The  identification  is  certainly  a  valuable  one. 
See,  further,  Golath-Maim. 

ACHSHAPH  (C]C;3Nt  i.e.  'sorcery ";  Azei<p  [B], 
<NXC<\cp  [A],  ax^C-  [L]).  one  of  the  unknown  sites 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.  It  lay,  according  to  P,  on  the 
border  of  the  Asherite  territory  (Josh.  1925  ;  Kca<p  [B]). 
Its  king  {if  the  same  Achshaph  is  meant)  joined  the 
northern  confederation  under  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor  (11 1 ; 
aXL(P  [A].  o.\€lj3  [F],  [Ja<T(\ea]  xa(ra(A  [L])  '<  an& 
shared  the  defeat  of  his  allies  (1*2 20').  Rob.  {BJ?,  4  55) 
connects  it  with  the  modern  Kesaf,  a  village  near  the 
bend  of  the  river  Litany  where  there  are  some  ruins  of 
uncertain  date;  this  identification  would  suit  Josh, Hi, 
but  not  I925.  Maspero,  on  the  other  hand,  followed 
by  WMM  (As.  u.  Eur.  154,  cp  173),  identifies 
Achshaph  with  the  Aksap  of  the  name-list  of  Thotmes 
III.  {RP$\  040).  Tn  this  part  of  the  list,  however, 
there  are  names  of  localities  in  the  region  of  Jezreel, 
which  is  outside  the  land  of  Asher.  Flinders  Petrie 
{Hist,  of  Eg.  -326)  connects  Aksap  with  'Asafrk,  9  m. 
NSW  of  Jeba,  which  is  hazardous.  At  any  rate  there 
were  probably  several  places  noted  anciently  for  their 
sorcerers  and  therefore  called  Achshaph.  The  form  /cea<£ 
(see  above)  has  suggested  a  most  improbable  identification 
with  Haifa  (PEF  Mem.  1 165).  The  statement  of  Eus. 
in  OS,  21 8  54^:  (a/ara.0)  is  geographically  impossible. 

ACHZIB  i'T?2N;  probably  'winter-torrent'}. 

1.  A  town  of  Judah  in  the  Shephelah,  mentioned  with 
Ke'ilah  and  Maresbah,  Jos.  15-h  (a/rtejet  k.  Kei'eifi  [B], 
axfe*  [A],  axfafi  [L]),  also  Mic.  1  i4t,  where  ©BA*J, 
losing  the  intended  paronomasia,  renders  '  the  houses 
of  Achzib  '  olkovs  fjutraiovs.  The  name  becomes  Chezib 
(3*73;  Samar.  text,  Chazbah;  xafffii  [AEL])  in  Gen.  38 st, 
where  the  legend  presupposes  that  Chezib  is  the  centre 
of  the  clan  of  Shelah  ;  and  since  in  1  Ch.  422f  'the 
men  of  Cozeba'  (ndo  ;  xwtyfia.  [AL]  ;  but  o-wx??(?a 
[B],  cp  (TWx^^Socoh)  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same 
clan,  we  may  safely  recognise  Cozeba  (so  RV  ;  AV 
Chozeba)  as  another  form   of  the  same  name.      The 
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name  may  perhaps  linger  in  '  Aln  el  Kezbeh,  between 
Yarmflk  (Jarmuth)  and  Shuweikeh  (Socob),  but  to  the 
E.  of  both  (So  GASm. ,  after  PEF  Mem.  3  36).  Conder's 
identification  nl  Cozeba  with  the  ruin  of  Kuvveiziba,  2I- 
ra.  NE.  of  Halhul  towards  Hebron  (PEF Mem.  8313") 
is  therefore  superfluous.  Buhl  wisely  doubts  the  pro- 
posal to  identify  it  with  Kus^abe  SE.  of  Tell  el-Hesy 
(Pal.  192). 

*.  A  Canaanite  town,  9  m.  to  the  north  of  Accho, 
like  which  city  it  was  claimed  but  not  conquered  by  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  Josh,  ]»a9  (ex°S~°|3  [B],  oxs"«0  [A1], 
af«0  [A*],  aXaf«/3  [L]),  Judg.  I31+  (a<rXaf«  [BL], 
-XfSei  [A]).  Sennacherib  mentions  Akzibi  and  Akku 
together  in  the  Taylor  inscription  (RP1?)  U  88).  Achzib 
(Aram.  Ailnl/b)  is  the  Ecdippa,  IkJitttto,  of  05,95i3 
~-l77,  the  EKOLinriav  [z7/1ij.|],  eKbeiirovs  (.////.  v.  1  22, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  called  tipKij)  of  Jos. , 
the  modern  ez-Zib.  t.  k.  c. 

ACIPHA  (&X6IB&   [B]), 

HAKl'PHA. 


1    Esd.  53if  AV  =  Ezra25i, 


ACITHO  (aki9(S  [A]),  Judith 8 if-  RV,  Ahitub 
{?■*>■•  •+)• 

ACRA(  AKpA,  [ANY]),  1  Mace.  1  33  etc. ,  AV  ■  strong- 
hold,' RV  'citadel  '      See  JERUSALEM. 

ACRABBIM  (D'anpl?),  Josh.  15 3t,  RV  Akrabbim. 

ACRE  ("IDS,  zeyrOC  in  Is. ;  for  <E>  in  1  Sam.  cp 
We.  Dr.  ad  lac:  ),  Is.  5  10,  1  S.  14  14  AV  rag.  RV.  The 
Heb.  word  seems  to  denote  the  amount  of  land  which  a 
span  or  Yoke  [q.v.~\  of  oxen  could  plough  in  the  course 
of  a  day  (cp  below)  ;  perhaps,  like  the  Egyptian  dpovpa, 
it  ultimately  became  a  fixed  quantity  (cp  Now.  Arch.  1 
202).  Even  at  the  present  day  the  fellahin  of  Palestine 
measure  by  the  fadddn  (  =  Syr.  padddnd  '  yoke  '  ;  cp 
ZVPFiyg);  cp  also  Lat.  jugum,  jugerum.  The  term 
is  not  restricted  to  arable  land,  being  applied  in  Is.  I.e. 
to  a  vineyard.  Winckler,  however  (AOF,  2nd  ser. ,  2 
90),  derives  semed  from  Bab.  samddu  (=sakdlu)  to 
weigh,  properly  to  measure  off  (which  is  at  any  rate 
barely  possible),  and  attempts  to  show  that  semed  in 
Is.  can  denote  only  a  liquid  measure  (which  is  by  no 
means  obvious).     See  Weights  and  Measures. 
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1.  The  *  We  * 
sections 

or  Journey 
Record. 


Apart  from  scanty  notices  supplied  by  the  NT  epistles, 
this  book  is  our  only  source  for  the  history  of  Christianity 
during  its  first  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  The  question 
of  its  trustworthiness  is,  therefore,  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. 

The  sections  in  which,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  writer 
gives  his  narrative  in  the  first  person  plural  (1610-17  20 
5-15  21  i-i3  27 1-28 16)  may  Ijl-  implicitly 
accepted.  But  it  may  be  regarded  as 
equally  certain  that  they  are  not  by  the 
same  writer  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
book.  In  the  sections  named,  the  book 
shows  acquaintance  with  the  stages  of  travel  of  almost 
every  separate  day,  and  with  other  very  unimportant 
details  (2O13  2I2/.  16  23n,  etc.);  outside  these  limits 
it  has  no  knowledge  even  of  such  an  important  fact  as 
that  of  Paul's  conflicts  with  his  opponents  in  Galatia  and 
Corinth,  and  mentions  only  three  of  the  twelve  adventures 
catalogued  so  minutely  in  2  Cor.  11 24/.  cp  23  (Acts  14 19 
I622  23/! ).  Even  had  the  writer  of  the  book  as  a  whole 
(assuming  him  to  have  been  a  companion  of  Paul)  been 
separated  from  the  apostle — remaining  behind,  e.g.,  in 
Macedonia  during  the  interval  between  16 17  and  20  5 — 
he  would  surely  afterwards  have  gathered  the  needful 
details  from  eye-witnesses  and  embodied   them  in  his 
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book,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  such  extra- 
ordinarily meagre  notes  as  we  have  in  18  21-23  20 1-3  01~ 
I65-8.  Even  were  he  following  an  old  journal,  he 
could  never  have  passed  over  so  many  important  matters 
in  silence  simply  because  they  were  not  to  be  found  in 
his  notes.  Further,  he  contradicts  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  so  categorically  (see  Galatians,  Epistle  to, 
§  5/,  and  Council  of  Jerusalem)  that,  if  we  assume 
his  identity  with  the  eye-witness  who  writes  in  the  first 
person,  we  are  compelled  (see  below,  §  6)  to  adopt  one  of 
two  courses.  We  must  either  make  Galatians  non- Pauline 
or  pronounce  the  writer  of  Acts  as  a  whole  to  be  a 
'  tendency '  writer  of  the  most  marked  character — hardly 
less  so  than  <-■  post-apostolic  author  who  should  have 
simply  invented  the  '  we '  sections.  To  suppose  that 
the  'we'  sections  were  invented,  however,  is  just  as 
inadmissible  as  to  question  the  genuineness  of  Galatians. 
If  the  sections  had  been  invented,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  book.  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  the  sections  in  question 
come  from  a  document  written  by  an  eye-witness,  the 
so-called  '  we '  source,  and  that  this  was  used  by  a  later 
writer,  the  compiler  of  the  whole  book. 

It  is  upon  this  assumption  of  a  distinct  authorship  for 
1  On  title  see  below,  §  3  n. 
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the  '  we  sections  that  we  are  best  able  to  pass  a  compara- 
tively favourable  judgment  on  the  compiler's  deviations 
from  historical  facts  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  But 
there  is  one  charge  from  which  he  cannot  be  freed,  viz. , 
that  he  has  followed  the  method  of  retaining  the  'we' 
without  change.  In  the  case  of  so  capable  a.  writer, 
in  whom  hardly  a  traee  can  be  detected,  either  in 
vocabulary  or  in  style,  of  the  use  of  documents,  this  fact 
is  not  to  be  explained  by  lack  of  skill,  such  as  is  some- 
times met  with  in  the  Mediaeval  chroniclers.  The 
inference  is  inevitable  that  he  wished— what  has  actually- 
happened — that  the  whole  book  should  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  an  eye-witness.  An  analogous  case  is  to 
be  found  in  the  '  I '  taken  over  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Ezra  and  Xehemiah  (Ezra  727-834  0  1-15  ;  Neb.li-Ts 
123illi6-_ji  ;  also  in  Tob.  13-36,  and  in  Protevangclium 
Jacobi,  18/).  Just  as  Ezra  10  and  Neh.  8,  as  well  as 
the  sections  just  mentioned,  must  be  held  to  rest  on 
those  Memoirs,  although  modified  and  with  the  '  I  ' 
dropped  out,  so  in  Acts  we  may  assume  much  other 
matter  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  source  from  which 
the  'we'  sections  are  derived.  Any  attempt,  however, 
t"  assign  to  this  source  whole  sections  of  the  bunk  not 
having  the  '  w<\'  and  to  use  the  conclusion  so  gained  as 
a  proof  of  the  trustworthiness  of  everything  thus  assumed 
to  belong  to  it,  must  be  postponed  until  this  trustworthi- 
ness has  been  investigated  by  the  means  otherwise  at  our 
command. 

In  this  investigation  we  begin  with  certain  obvious 
inaccuracies — first   of  all  with    those  which   cannot  be 

_   _  .  traced  to  the  influence  of  any  tendency. 

2.  Inaccuracies  T    .        .  ,     ,,  ■*•.♦■        fru  ■  t 

.    a  ,  Let  us  take  the  manifestation  of  Christ 

uninfluenced  t    n     ,  ~  .         ,  - 

,       .       j  to  Paul  near  Damascus.      According  to 

"  ^"     22  9  his  companions  see  the  light  from 

heaven  but  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  ;  according 
to  97  they  hear  the  voice  but  see  no  one  and  do  not  fall 
down  ;  according  to  2<i  12-18  they  fall  down  indeed  with 
Paul,  but  it  is  he  alone  who  sees  the  heavenly  light, 
and  hears  the  voice.  This  last  account,  moreover, 
represents  him  as  having  received  at  the  time  an  ex- 
planation of  what  had  occurred  ;  according  to  22 14  f., 
he  did  not  receive  the  explanation  until  afterwards, 
through  Ananias. 

Further  inconsistencies  of  statement  are  to  be  found  when  we 
compare  the  explanation  of  the  departure  from  Jerusalem  in 
926-30  with  that  in  'l'l  17-21  ;  the  accuunt  in  10  44  (en)  with  that 
in  11  15  (ap£acr0a.(,)  ;  the  explanation  of  the  uffering  in  -1  20-26 
with  that  in  24  17^  ;  the  accounts  in  21  ^1-34  "l'l  23-29  'SS  27  with 
2S  17,  according  to  which  Paul  was,  in  Jerusalem,  a  prisoner  of 
the  Jews  and  not  as  yet  of  the  Romans  ;  the  occasion  of  the 
appeal  to  Caesar  in  'JO  9- n  with  that  in  *2S  z8f.  The  liberation 
of  Paul  and  Silas  from  prison  at  Philippi  (10  23-40)  is  not  only  a 
very  startling  mir.iLle  (with  resemblances  to  what  we  read  in 
Kuripides,  Hacc/uc,  436-441,  502./,  606-628  [cp  Nonnus,  Diony- 
siacs., 40  262-285],  a"d  -is  regards  Acts  Hi  35-39,  in  Lucian, 
Toxaris,  27-33),  but  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  1  Thess.  2  2, 
where  the  language  of  the  apostle  hardly  suggests  that  his 
*  boldness  in  Gud  '  was  in  any  measure  due  to  an  occurrence  of 
this  kind. 

So  much  for  inaccuracies  that  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  There  are 
others — and*  these  of  much  greater  importance — which 
can  only  be  so  explained.  Before  discussing  these,  let  us 
ascertain  clearly  what  the  tendency  of  the  writer  is. 

Every  historian  who  is  not  simply  an  annalist  must 
have    'tendency*     in    the    wider    sense   of  that  word. 

3   Tendencv    **'s  trustworthiness  1S  not  necessarily 

of  the  book  a^ectec^  tnereDy  :  indeed,  it  has  actually 
been  urged  by  one  of  the  apologists  for 
Acts,1  as  an  argument  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  book, 
that  it  was  designed  to  be  put  in  as  a  document  at  the 
trial  of  Paul,  and  was  written  entirely  with  this  view — a 
position  that  cannot,  however,  be  made  good.  Now,  it 
.is  clear  that  the  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a  history  of 
-the  first  extension  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  Church  in  the 
apostolic  age  :  it  covers  really  only  a  small  portion 
of^this  field.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  title  irpd&is 
\tuv7)  aTToo-TdXcov  does  not  express  the  purpose  of  its 

1  Aberle,  Tiib.  Theol.  Quartalschr.  1863,  pp.  84-134. 
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author,  who  relates  hardly  anything  of  James  and  John, 
and  of  nine  of  the  apostles  mentions  nothing  but  the 
names.1  Neither  is  the  book  a  history  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  for  it  tells  also  of  John,  of  both  the  Jameses,  of 
the  deacons,  of  Stephen,  Philip,  A  polios,  and  others. 
Nor  is  it  a  history  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome  ;  for  the  founding  of  the  Roman 
church  is  not  described  but  presupposed  (2Si5),  and  all 
that  has  any  interest  for  the  writer  is  the  arrival  there 
of  Paul  (19  21  2'in).  It  is  often  supposed  that  the  aim 
of  the  book  is  expressly  formulated  in  18,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  set  forth  the  spread  of 
Christianity  from  Jerusalem,  through  Samaria,  and  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  is  much  too  indefinite  to 
account  either  for  the  difference  in  scale  of  the  various 
narratives,  sometimes  so  minutely  detailed  and  some- 
times so  very  vague,  or  for  their  marked  divergences 
from  actual  history. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  prejudice  on  the  part  of  critics, 
but  the  nature  of  the  book  itself,  that  leads  us  to  ascribe 
tendency  to  the  writer.  Only  (i)  we  must  not,  with  the 
Tubingen  School,  consider  it  'conciliatory.'  According 
to  that  view,  Acts  was  an  attempt  from  the  Pauline  side, 
by  means  of  concessions,  to  bring  Judaism  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  Gentile  Christianity.  A  reconciliation  of  the 
two  was  thus  to  be  effected  in  face  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  both,  from  Gnosticism  on  the  one  side  and 
from  state  persecution  on  the  other.  This  cannot  have 
been  the  purpose.  Acts  is  much  too  harsh  towards  non- 
Christian  Jews,  for  whom  Christian  Jews  continued  to 
retain  a  certain  sympathy  (223  751-53  I85./  12-17  IO13-16 
21  ^7-36  23  12-15,  etc. }  ;  besides,  most  of  the  details  which 
it  gives  have  no  relation  to  any  such  purpose.  The 
main  point  on  which  the  supposed  reconciliation  turns, 
the  Apostolic  Decree  (1528/. ),  is  to  be  explained  other- 
wise (see  Council  <>i-~  Jerusalem,  §  10).  (2)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  book  is  not  a  mere  apology  for  Paul. 
If  it  were,  much  of  its  contents  would  be  unsuitable  (e.g. , 
the  enumeration  of  the  conditions  required  in  an  apostle 
[I21/.],  which  were  not  fulfilled  in  Paul);  it  does  not 
even  give  such  a  view  of  the  personality  of  Paul  as  the 
facts  known  to  us  from  the  epistles  demand  (see  below, 
§§  7,  14).  There  remains  only  (3)  one  other  possible 
view  of  the  author's  tendency.  His  aim  is  to  justify  the 
Gentile  Christianity  of  himself  and  his  time,  already  on 
the  way  to  Catholicism,  and  he  seeks  to  do  this  by 
means  of  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  The 
apostles,  including  Paul,  are  the  historical  foundation 
of  Christianity,  and  432  a,  where  we  are  told  that  all 
Christians  were  of  one  heart  and  soul,  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  motto  for  the  bouk. 

A  whole  series  of  demonstrable  inaccuracies  becomes 
.   T„rtrt  •         comprehensible  when  viewed  as  result- 

resulting  from  mg  fromfthls  tendency      Paul  never 

.,.  ,  j  comes  into  conflict  with  the  original 
this  tendency.  tl  t,    .    r  „  ,    fa, 

J  apostles  or  their  followers  as  he  does 

in  Gal.  417  57  10  12  ;  2  Cor.  IO14/I  11 13-15  18-23. 

The  one  misunderstanding  (Acts  15)  that  arises  is  cleared 
away  by  the  original  apostles  ;  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Titus  (Gal.  2  3-5)— nay,  the  whole  personality  of 
Titus — is  just  as  carefully  passed  over  in  silence  as  are  the  dis- 
pute with  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2  n-21 ;  see  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  §  3)  and  the  Judaising  plots  to  impose  on  the 
Galatians  and  Corinthians  another  Gospel,  that  of  circumcision 
(Gal.  18/  012./),  and  another  Christ   (2  Cor.  11  4/).      Apart 

1  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  the  article  from 
the  title  in  good  MSS  (7rpafeis  a7ro<rroA<oj/  [HlJ])  that  the  author 
meant  to  say  that  it  was  with  the  acts  of  only  some  of  the  apostles 
that  he  proposed  to  deal ;  for  it  would  be  very  strange  that  he 
should  admit  such  an  incompleteness  in  the  very  title  of  his 
work.  The  article  before  (Woo-to A 101/  is  omitted  because  Trpdfei? 
is  without  it;  and  that  is  so  simply  because  such  is  the  usual 
practice  at  the  beginning  of  books  (cp  Mt.  1 1  Acts  1 1,  and  see 
Winer  (8),  §  19  4,  10).  Since  therefore  no  form  of  the  title  can 
be  assigned  to  the  author  of  the  book,  we  conclude  that  the  title 
must  date  from  the  time  when  the  book  was  first  united  with 
others  in  one  collection— its  first  occurrence  is  in  the  last  third  of 
the  second  century  (Mur.  Fragm.  Tert.  Clcm-Al.).  The  simple 
Trpafets  [N],  common  since  Origen,  is  meaningless  as  an  original 
title,  and  intelligible  only  as  an  abbreviation. 
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from  the  Gentiles,  who  seldom  show  hostility  to  Paul  (14  5 
16  16-23  1023-41),  it  is  (notwithstanding  the  end  of  2  Cor.  11.  26) 
only  at  the  hands  of  non-Christian  Jews  that  Paul  niseis  with 
difficulties  (13  45  lS61itQ  UK 24)  or  persecutions  (i' 23./.  29  13  50 
14  2  5  19  17  5-8  13  18  12/.  -II  3  19  21  27-36  *jy  12-21  -4  1-9  25  2-9  24). 
For  further  illustrations  of  the  operation  of  this  tendency  in  the 
writer  of  Aets  see  Simon  and  Bakjesus. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul  brings  forward  nothing 
whatever  in  which  the  original  apostles  had  not  led  the 
way:  far  from  going  beyond  them  at  all,  he  appears 
to  be  entirely  dependent  on  them. 

His  journeys  to  Arabia,  Syria,  ami  Cilicia  (( lal.  1  17  21)  are 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  thus  it  is  made  out  duit  not  he  but 
Peter  gains  the  first  Gentile  convert,  for  Cornelius',  in  opposi- 
tion to  10  2  23  35.  where  he  is  a  semi-proseUte,  is  represented  in 
IO2S45  11 1 18  la  7  as  a  pure  Gentile.  (Historically,  however, 
after  Peter  had,  in  face  of  the  doubts  of  the  primitive  church,  so 
completely,  and  as  a  question  of  general  principle,  justified  the 
reception  of  Cornelius  into  the  Christian  community  without 
his  being  subjected  to  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
as  is  related  in  11  1-18,  the  question  that  led  to  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  could  never  again  have  sprung  up.) 

Again,  whenever  Paul  comes  into  a  strange  city,  he  seeks  (as 
we  should  expect  him  to  do)  to  establish  relations  tirst  of  all  with 
the  synagogue,  since,  through  the  proselytes  who  might  be 
looked  for  there,  he  could  obtain  access  to  the  Gentiles:  our 
view  agrees  ako  with  Rom.  IO1S-21.  According  to  Acts,  how- 
ever, in  almost  every  place  where  Paul  betakes  himself  with 
his  message  to  the  Gentiles  as  distinct  from  the  Jews,  he  has 
to  purchase  anew  the  right  to  do  so,  by  first  of  all  preaching 
to  the  Jews  and  being  rejected  by  them  (13  14  45_/C  IS  4-6 19  s1  /.  \ 
2s.  17  24-28).  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Bercea  (17 
10-12),  Paphos,  Lystra,  and  Athens  (1 06 14 7  17  17) — where  the 
narrative  passes  at  once  to  a  quite  singular  incident — and  towns 
so  summarily  dealt  with  as  Derbe  and  Perga  (14  21  25),  along 
with  Iconium,  where  Gentiles  are  brought  to  Christianity 
through  the  sermon  in  the  synagogue  (14 1).  In  2S  17-28,  in 
order  to  make  the  right  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  dependent 
on  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews,  the  very  existence 
of  the  Christian  church,  already,  according  to  :1s  15,  to  be  found 
in  Rome,  is  ignored.  Such  a  dependence  of  Paul's  life-work 
— his  mission  to  the  Gentiles — on  the  deportment  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  too  in  every  individual  city,  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  Gal.  1 16  _  7 /?,  and  with  the  motives  which  the  author  him- 
self indicates  in  Acts  I347  28  28,  as  well  as  with  9  15  2'i  17  f- 

After  the  appearance  of  Jesus  himself  to  Paul  near  Damascus, 
the  apostle  has  yet  further  to  be  introduced  to  his  work  by 
human  agency  (in  the  first  instance  by  Ananias  [9  6  10-19  22  10 
14-16],  and  subsequently  fit  25]  by  Pjak-naijas  \fl.v.\  a  member 
of  the  original  church),  and  this  happens  after  the  church  of 
Antioch — the  first  Gentile  Christian  Church,  and  Paul's  first 
important  congregation  — had  already  been  founded  by  Chris- 
tians from  Jerusalem  (II  20-24).  (Both  of  these  statements  are 
contradicted  by  <ral.li6;  the  latter  of  them  also  by  the 
order  in  which  Syria  and  Cilicia  are  taken  in  Gal.  1 21.) 
Moreover,  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  0/.7'.  §  6)  Paul  has  only 
to  give  in  a  report  and  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  primitive 
church. 

The  tendency  we  have  pointed  out  throws  light  also 
on  the  parallel  {which  is  tolerably  close,  especially  where 
miracles  are  concerned)  between  the  acts  and  experiences 
of  Peter  and  of  Paul. 

Both  begin  by  healing  a  man  lame  from  birth  (3  2-10=  14  8-10), 
and  go  on  to  the  cure  of  another  sick  man  (0  33/1  =  28  8)  ;  they 
heal  many  men  at  once,  both  directly  (■>  16  =  289)  and  mediately 
(.0  15  =  19  12),  besides  doing  signs  and  wonders  generally  (243 
512  =  1*3!  5  T2  19 11);  both  bring  a  dead  person  to  life  (0  36-42  = 
2O9-12);  both  perform  a  miracle  of  judgment  (5  i-io  =  13  6-11) ; 
both,  by  the  laying-on  of  hands,  confer  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (x  14-17  =  19  1-7),  and  in  doing  so  also  impart  the  gift  of 
tongues  (1044-46  =  196) ;  both  have  a  vision  corresponding  with 
one  experienced  by  another  man  (10  1-22  =  !>  3-16)  ;  both  are 
miraculously  delivered  from  prison  (5  1 8_/1 12  3-1  t  =  Ifi  23-34)  ; 
both  are  scourged  (040  =  1*122/);  b>th  decline  divine  honours 
in  almost  identical  words  (10  25/!  =  14  n-ii;,  cp  2b  6). 

The  life  of  Paul  included  many  more  incidents  of  this 
kind  than  that  of  Peter  ;  but  from  what  we  have  already 
observed  we  can  understand  how  the  author's  wish  not 
to  allow  Peter  to  fall  behind  Paul  must  have  influenced 
the  narrative.  Still,  he  has  by  no  means  wholly  sacrificed 
history  to  his  imagination  ;  had  this  been  so,  he  would 
certainly  have  brought  his  narrative  into  much  closer 
agreement  with  his  own  ideals.  He  has  not,  for  ex- 
ample, introduced  in  the  case  of  Peter,  as  in  that  of 
Paul,  a  stoning  (14ig),  or  threats  against  life  (!»:.'3/. 
29  14  5),  or  an  exorcism  (IO16-18).  And  in  like  manner 
the  omission  of  many  of  the  items  enumerated  in  2  Cor. 
11  23-27  1'J  12  may  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
supposition  that  he  had  no  definite  knowledge  about 
them.      He  has,  it  would  seem,  at  least  in  the  main, 
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confined  himself  to  matter  preserved  by  tradition,  merely 
making  a  selection  and  putting  it  into  shape. 
5   Subsidiary        1^ie  autllor   ^as  two  tendencies  in 
tendencies      addition   to    the    ^ous  -  theological 

one. 
±.    There  is  first  the  fiolititnl  tendency,  the  desire  to 
say  as  little  as  'possible  unfavourable  to  the  Roman  civil 
power. 

In  the  Third  Gospel  we  already  find  Pilate  declaring  that  he 
finds  no  fault  in  Jesus,  and  he  has  this  judgment  cnnlirniL'd  by 
Herod,  who  in  the  other  gospels  is  not  men  hi. mud  at  all  in  con- 
nection with  the  examination  nf  Jesus.  I'ilale  deel.'ircs  thrice 
over  that  be  will  release  Jesus,  and  he  is  prevailed  upon 
to  pass  adverse  sentence  only  by  the  insistence  of  the  Jews 
(Lk.  23  1-75).  In  Acts  (which  lias  even  been  1  egarded  by  some 
as  an  apulogy  for  Christianity  intended  to  be  laid  before 
Gentiles  ;  see  above,  §  3  n.),  the  first  converts  of  Peter  and  Paul 
are  Rumnn  officers  (10  1 13  7),  while  it  is  the  Roman  authuriues 
who  definitely  declare  Paul  to  be  no  political  criminal  as  the 
Jews  would  have  it  (18  14,/  19  37  2:;  29  20  i8yC  2f'>  31/:) ;  it  is  by 
them  also  that  he  is  protected  (in  more  than  one  instance  at 
any  rate)  from  conspiracies  (I81--17  1 1>  31  21  31-36  23  10  22-33 
25  2-4). 

When  this  political  tendency  is  recognised,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  book  becomes  intelligible.  Otherwise 
it  is  a  riddle.  Even  if  the  author  meant  to  add  still 
a  rptros  \670s  (third  treatise) — which  is  pure  con- 
jecture—he could  not  suitably  have  ended  the  Sefirepos 
\6yos  {second  treatise)  otherwise  than  with  the  death  of 
Paul  :  that  he  did  not  survive  Paul  is  even  less  likely 
than  that  he  was  otherwise  interrupted  at  this  point  of 
his  work.  When  we  take  account  of  this  political  ten- 
dency, however,  '  none  forbidding  him  '  (d/coAi/rajs)  is 
really  a  skilfully  devised  conclusion.  The  very  last 
word  thus  says  something  favourable  to  the  Roman 
authorities,  and,  in  order  not  to  efface  this  impression, 
the  writer  leaves  the  death  of  Paul  unmentioned. 

2.  Secondly,  he  has  in  his  mode  of  narration  an 
cesthetic  as  well  as  a  political  tendency  :  he  aims  at 
being  graphic. 

This  end  is  promoted  very  specially  by  the  '  we, '  and  the  details, 
otherwise  purposeless,  appropriated  from  the  Journey  Record  ; 
but  it  is  also  served  by  much  in  chaps.  1-12  that,  without  having 
any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  contributes  to  the  en- 
livening of  the  picture  of  the  primitive  Christian  community 
(see  below,  §  13) ;  also  by  the  speeches  (see  §  14),  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  miracle -narratives,  which  in  almost  every 
case  where  they  are  not  derived  from  the  'we'  document  (see 
§  8)  are  characterised  by  touches  of  remarkable  vigour  (I9-11 
21-1343  3  1-11  5i-ii  12  isf.i-7'23  OeSeyC  13  39./C  '■'  3^9  33"42 
10 1-22  123-11 13  11 14  3  8-13  16  23-34  ID  11/). 

The  total  influence  of  all  these  tendencies  not  having 
been  so  great  as  to  lead  the  author  wholly  to  disregard 
the  matter  supplied  to  him  by  traditio 


6.  Total  effect 

of  these 
tendencies  on 


it  has  often  been  supposed  possible  to 
affirm  that  he  had  no  such  tendencies 
at  all.      The  inaccuracies  of  the  book 


the  history.  are  in  this  case  expiained  simp]y  by 
the  assumption  that  the  writer  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  full  information,  and  that,  in  a  naive  yet 
still  unbiassed  way,  he  first  represented  to  himself  the 
conditions  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  afterwards  described 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  similar  to  those  of  his  own, 
when  the  conflict  of  tendencies  in  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  had  already  been  brought  to  an  end.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  his  unquestioning  reverence  for  the  apostles, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  their 
having  ever  been  at  variance  with  one  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  possibly  be  denied  that  he 
must  at  the  same  time  have  either  passed  over  accounts 
that  were  very  well  known  to  him  or  completely  changed 
them.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  one  can  airily 
say  that  to  this  writer,  a  Paulinist,  the  Pauline  epistles 
remained  unknown.  Paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  it  is 
certainly  the  fact  that  such  a  lack  of  acquaintance  would 
be  more  easily  explicable  had  he  been  a  companion  of 
Paul  (a  supposition  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
accept;  see  above,  §  1)  than  it  is  on  the  assumption 
that  he  lived  in  post-apostolic  times.  It  is  conceivable, 
though  not  probable,  that  Paul  might  sometimes  have 
been  unable  to  communicate  his  epistles  to  his  companions 
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7.  Possible 
further  influ- 
ences of 
tendency. 


before  sending  them  off.  But  a  companion  of  Paul 
would  at  least  be  familiar  with  the  events  which  are 
recorded  in  the  epistles — events  with  which  the  represen- 
tation in  Acts  is  inconsistent.  If  we  are  not  prepared 
to  declare  the  whole  mass  of  the  Pauline  epistles  to 
be  spurious,  and  their  statements  about  the  events  to 
which  they  allude  unhistorical,  there  is  no  way  of 
acquitting  the  writer  of  Acts  from  the  charge  of  having 
moulded  history  under  the  influence  of  'tendency.' 
(July  this  tendency  must  be  understood  as  being  simply 
a  consistent  adherence  to  the  view  of  the  history  that  he 
had  before  he  studied  his  sources. 

The  tendencies  of  the  author  once  established  in 
regard  to  points  where  his  historical  inaccuracy  admits 
of  definite  proof  from  u.  trustworthy 
source,  one  may  perhaps  found  on 
them  presumptions  in  regard  to  matters 
that  admit  of  no  such  control.  Did 

Paul  circumcise  Timothy  (16 3)?  Since 
Timothy's  mother  is  called  \  Jewess,  and  Paul  held 
the  principle  laid  down  in  1  Cor.  !>zo,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  categorically  that  he  did.  Nevertheless,  it 
remains  in  the  highest  degn-r  improbable,  especially 
after  Paul  had,  just  before  (Gal.  23-5),  so  triumphantly 
and  as  a  question  of  principle,  opposed  the  circum- 
cision of  Titus.  The  difficulty  of  the  case  is  not  much 
relieved  even  by  the  supposition  that  the  circumcision 
happened  before  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  only  on 
account  of  the  Jews  of  that  place  (I63}  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  statement  of  the  same  verse,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  missionary  journeys.  Again,  did 

Paul  take  a  Nazirite  vow?  We  leave  18r8  out  of 
account,  since  the  text  does  not  enable  us  clearly  to 
decide  whether  that  assertion  concerns  Paul  or  Aquila, 
and  since  a  Nazirite  could  shave  his  head  only  in 
Jerusalem.  In2l2o-26,  however,  Paul  is  represented  as 
having  taken  such  a.  vow,  not  only  without  waiting  for 
the  minimum  period  of  thirty  days  required  by  tradi- 
tional law  (2I27  24  1  n,  cp  Jos.  B/'ii.  1;>  1  [§  313]  ;  Num. 
613-21;  see  Nazirite),  but  also,  and  above  all,  with 
the  expressly  avowed  purpose  of  proving  that  the  report 
of  his  having  exempted  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the 
I  diaspora  from  obligation  to  the  ceremonial  law  was 
not  true,  and  that  he  himself  constantly  observed  that 
law  (cp'2Si7).  This  would,  for  Paul,  have  been  simply 
an  untruth,  and  that,  too,  on  a  point  of  his  religious 
conviction  that  was  fundamental  (Gal.  4o.-n  ;  Rom  104, 
etc. ).  Just  as  questionable,  morally,  would  it  have  been 
had  he  really  described  himself,  especially  before  a  court 
of  justice  (2?} 6,  ep  24  21  2*5 5-8  2S20),  simply  as  a 
Pharisee,  asserted  that  he  was  accused  only  on  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
held  his  peace  about  his  Christianitv. 

In  view  of  the  tendencies  that  have  been  pointed  out, 
there  is,  unhappily,  some  room  for  the  suspicion  that 
ft  Trip  Tnnrnpv  t'ie  autnor  nas  not  heM  himself  bound 
Record:  a.  its  t0  appropriate  the  'we'  source  in  its 
treatment.  lntfg"  >'•  TKhl?>s> nde' ed™  ade  ante- 
cedently  probable  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  already  in  the  Third  Gospel  passed  over  much  that 
lay  before  him  in  his  sources,  and  that  the  sections 
of  the  Journey  Record  actually  adopted  supply  for 
the  most  part  only  superficial  notices  of  the  stages 
passed,  or  miracle  stories.  And  just  in  proportion  to 
the  freedom  of  the  latter  from  legendary  embellishments 
<16i6-r8  209-12  2S3-M),  and  to  their  credibility  even  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  wholly  reject  the  supernatural 
(although,  of  course,  the  narrators  thought  them 
miraculous),  must  be  our  regret  at  every  instance  in 
which  the  Journey  Record  has  been  set  aside,  or  even  in 
which  its  words  (as  has  been  conjectured  to  be  some- 
times the  case;  see  above,  §  1)  are  not  reproduced 
exactly. 

This  free  treatment  of  the  Journey  Record  increases 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  who  was  its  author. 
Had  the  record  been  adopted  intact,  we  should  have 
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been  certain  that  it  was  not  composed  by  any  of  those 
who   appear    among    the    companions    of   Paul   in   the 
-.        sections  where  the  narrative    '  we  '   does 
;*  not  occur.      But  this  means  of  solution  is 

autnor.  Qut  of  the  question_  And  if  the  source 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of  Acts  as  (let  us 
say)  an  anonymous  document,  or  if,  in  the  interest  of 
greater  vividness,  he  used  the  '  we '  without  regard  to 
the  person  originally  meant,  he  may  also  at  the  same 
time  have  spoken  of  the  writer  of  the  Journey  Record 
in  the  third  person,  even  when  he  was  otherwise 
following  the  document.  Yet  20  5  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  by  the  '  we '  he  does  not  wish  us  to 
understand  any  one  at  least  of  the  seven  mentioned  in 
the  immediately  preceding  verse.  Thus  the  text  at  all 
events  gives  nowhere  any  ground  for  thinking  of 
Timothy,  who,  moreover,  is  mentioned  in  17  i\f.  IS5 
in  the  third  person.  If  we  are  to  regard  the  record  as 
coming  from  Silas,  the  author  of  Acts  must  have  used 
it  without  the  'we,'  and,  in  ^  very  fragmentary  way 
indeed,  for  long  periods  during  which,  according  to  his 
own  statement  (1640  I6192529  17410  IS5),  Silas  was 
with  Paul.  This,  though  not  quite  impossible,  is  very 
unlikely.  Moreover,  Silas  is  never  again  mentioned  in 
Acts  after  18  5  ;  neither,  from  the  same  period — that  of 
Paul's  first  stay  in  Corinth  (2  Cor.  1 19) — is  he  again 
mentioned  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  ;  and  in  1  Pet.  5  12, 
he  appears  by  the  side  of  Peter.  Whoever  attributes 
the  Journey  Record  to  Titus  must  in  like  manner 
assume  that  much  of  it  has  been  either  not  used  at  all 
or  used  without  the  'we.'  For  Titus  was  with  Paul 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Gal.  2i),  and 
continued  to  be  his  companion  at  least  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  three  years'  stay  at  Ephesus,  as  also  during 
the  subsequent  stay  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  2  13  76  8  16  f.  23 
12i8]).  Besides,  the  writer  of  Acts  would  use  a  work 
of  Titus  somewhat  unwillingly,  for  he  completely  sup- 
presses his  name  (see  above  §  4s).  Still,  if  so  valuable 
a  writing  by  Titus  had  been  really  available,  the  author 
of  Acts  would  scarcely  have  completely  neglected  it. 
If  it  is  thus  just  possible  that  Titus  wrote  the 
Journey  Record,  it  is  perhaps  still  more  conceivable 
that  it  was  written  by  Luke.  In  this  way  we  should 
best  be  able  to  explain  how,  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Muratorian  Fragment  and  Irenasus  [Adv.  Haer.  iii.  14  1), 
the  entire  book  of  Acts  as  well  as  the  Third  Gospel  came 
to  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  the  first  mention  of  Luke  is  in  Col.  414  ;  Phil. 
2+  ;  2  Tim.  4 11  —  in  other  words,  not  before  Paul's 
imprisonment  and  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Never- 
theless, he  may  have  been  one  of  Paul's  companions  at 
an  earlier  period,  if  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  that  he 
occupied  a  subordinate  position.  The  most  suspicious 
fact  is  that,  whilst  Luke  (see  Luke),  if  we  may  trust 
Col.  in  14,  was,  like  Titus  (Gal.  23),  uncircumcised,  the 
writer  of  the  Journey  Record  not  onlv  uses  Jewish 
specifications  of  date  (Acts  16 13  206/  27 9),  and  goes 
to  the  synagogue  or  the  Jewish  place  of  prayer  (16 16), 
but  also  includes  himself  (10 13)  among  those  who  taught 
there  (Toi/Satoi,  I620,  must  not  be  pressed,  as  it  may 
rest  on  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  speakers  ;  cp 
16  37).  We  must  thus,  perhaps,  abandon  all  attempt  to 
ascribe  the  Journey  Record  to  any  known  companion 
of  Paul. 

Other    sources    for    Acts,    in    addition    to    that   just 

mentioned,     have     long     been     conjectured :     e.g.     a. 

10   Other     Barnabas  source  for  chap.  13/     Here  the 

Sources       naming  over  again  of  Barnabas  and  Saul, 

and  the   omission    of  John    Mark  (13 1), 

notwithstanding  1225,  are  indeed  remarkable,  as  are  also 

1  Add  to  this  that,  if  2  Tim.  4  10  is  to  be  taken  as  accurately 
preserving  an  incident  in  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Cassarea,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  Titus  that  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome 
(Acts  27  28).  The  notices  in  the  epistle  to  Titus  are  too  un- 
trustworthy to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  historical  combinations. 

2  It  is  just  as  incorrect  to  suppose  that  he  is  named  in  Acts 
18  7  as  it  is  to  identify  him  with  Silas. 
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the  circumstance  that,  apart  from  II30  1^25  151225,  it 
is  precisely  in  these  two  chapters  that  Barnabas  is  often 
(I327  14i4;  contrast  13434650  142o)  mentioned  before 
Paul,  and  that  it  is  only  here  (H414)  that  Paul  (with 
Barnabas)  is  called  an  'apostle'  (see  Apostle). 

Of  primary  importance  would  be  the  establishment  of 
sources  for  chaps.  1-12. 

Many  tracts  of  distinct  sources  can  be  detected.  In  addition 
to  what  is  said  under  GlF'is,  Sriui  1  cai  ,  and  under  0»Mi\iLii>:n  v 
of  Goons,  §§  1-4,  two  thumbs  had  been  lorn;  recognised 
as  running  through  the  speech  of  Stephen  ;  vi/_.  refutation 
of  the  idea  that  the  blessing  of  God  depended  on  the 
possession  of  the  temple  (7  4  6- _-,<->),  and  censure  uf  the  national 
rebellion  of  the  people  against  the  divine  will  «, T  5 1  - 5  0-  The 
stoning  of  Stephen,  moreover,  is  run-  ited  twice  (7  iS<i  and  -iw), 
in  a  very  confusing  w  a\  ,  and  his  burial  does  not  follow  till  S  2, 
after  the  mention  of  the  great  persecution  and  the  ili^ht  of  all 
the  Christians  except  the  apostles  (8  1/'  </).  In  S  j,  1  he  persecution 
is  resumed,  but,  as  in  Si,*,  only  Saul  is  thought  of  as  persecutor. 
The  mention  of  Saul  seems  thus  throughout  (1  $8l>  8  \a  3)  lo  lie 
a  later  insertion  into  a  source  in  which  he  was  not  Miiginally 
named.  Besides,  S  \bc  seems  also  to  be  an  interpolahou  into 
the  account  of  the  last  hours  of  Stephen.  in  as  far  as  this 
interpolation  speaks  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Christians,  it  is  con- 
tinued in  11  19,  while  8  4  may  easily  be  an  ingenious  transition 
of  some  editor  leading  up  to  the  story  of  Philip.  11  ig  is 
further  followed  by  the  statement  (11  22)  that  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  elected  a  .:'  '  „■■.*. V.  This  representation  of  the  right 
of  the  church  to  elect  <I<  legates,  which  is  found  also  in  ii  5,  seems 
to  be  more  primitive  than  ihat  in  S  14,  according  to  which  such 
an  election  was  made  by  the  apostles.  Further,  in  S  15-17  the 
apostles  are  raised  to  a  rank  unknown  to  the  earliest  times. 
For,  that  Christians  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  by  baptism, 
but  only  through  subsequent  laying-on  of  hands,  and  those  the 
hands  of  the  apostles,  is  disproved  by  Gal.  3  2  4  6,  and  even  by 
the  presupposition  underlying  Acts  \'J2/'.,  although  the  same 
notion  reappears  shortly  afterwards  (T.'o).  In  like  manner, 
finally,  the  words  'except  the  apostles'  (Si)  may  have  been 
subsequently  inserted,  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  apostles 
and  the  continuity  of  their  rule  in  Jerusalem.  In  11  30  the 
friendly  sifts  destined  for  distribution  during  the  famine  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  presbyters,  not,  as  u  1-6  would  have  led  us 
to  expect,  into  those  of  the  deacons. 

Observations  such  as  the  preceding  have  of  late  been 

1n    ™,         .  expanded  into  comprehensive  theories 

,     c  assigning  the  whole  book  to  one  source 

to  Sources.  f      &      ,  .,,       , ,-.. 

or  to  several  sources,  with  additions 

by  one  editor  or  by  several  editors. 

'So  B.Weiss,  r.hiL  in  das  NT  (iZ%6,  3rd  cd.  '97),  §  50,  and  Ap.- 
gesdi.,  iCV^  (vol.  9,  pts.  3  and  4,  of  Gebhardt  and  Harnack's 
Teste  u.  L'nfcrs.);  Sorof,  P.ntstt:lnrn^  der  Af.-gesch.  (1890); 
van  Manen,  Paulus,  1  :  de  handelingen  da-  Afrosiehn  (1890) ; 
Feine,  Eine  vorkanonische  Ueberlieferung  des  Lucas,  1891 
(only  on  chaps.  1-12) ;  Spitta,  Aft.-gesch.,  1891 ;  Clemen,  Chronol. 
dcr  Paulin.  Br.  1893  and  (for  chaps.  1-5)  in  St.  Kr,%  1895, 
pp.  297-357;  Joh.  Weiss,  St.  Kr.,  1893,  pp.  480-540,  'Das 
Judenchristenthum  in  der  Ap.-gesch.',  etc.,  and  1895, pp.  252-269, 
1  DieChronol.  der  Paulin.  Br.' :  Gercke  in  Hermes,  1894,  pp.  373- 
392  (only  on  the  first  chapters) ;  Jtingst,  Die  Qucllen  der  A/:- 
gesck.,  1895;  Hilgenfeld,  ZH'T,  1895,  pp.  '''5-115,  186-217,  3S4- 
447;  481-517;  1896,  pp.  24-79,  177-216,  351-386,  5I7-553. 

No  satisfactory  conclusion  has  as  yet  been  reached 
along  these  lines  ;  but  the  agreement  that  has  been 
arrived  at  upon  a  good  many  points  warrants  the  hope 
that  at  least  some  conclusions  will  ultimately  gain  general 
recognition.  It  is  certainly  undeniable  that  this  kind 
of  work  has  sharpened  the  wits  of  the  critics,  and  rendered 
visible  certain  inequalities  of  representation,  joints  and 
seams,  even  in  places  where  they  are  not  so  conspicuous 
as  in  7  5'3-S  4. 

#  Thus  the  tumult  in  Thessalonica  is  told  in  17  8  for  a  second 
time  after  17  5  in  a  disturbing  way  that  leaves  it  impossible  to 
say  who  it  was  that  the  Jews  were  trying  (17  s)  to  drag  before 
the  people,  or  why  it  was  that  Jason  (17  $/.),  whose  part  in  the 
affair  does  not  become  clear  till  17  7,  was  brought  before  the 
authorities.  It  is  probable  that  J  '■'<  52  originally  followed  im- 
mediately on  I349.  Similarly,  the  account  of  the  wholesale 
miracles  of  the  original  apostles  (6  12a  \*,f.)  is  interrupted  by 
the  interpolation  of  a  fragment  (■'<  \:-/'-iai)  which  is  itself  not 
homogeneous.  The  least  that  could  be  done  here  would  be  to 
arrange  as  follows:  5  12a  15  16  i\  12b  13,  I'.ut  that  the  text 
should  have  become  so  greatly  disarranged  by  transposition  is 
much  less  likely  than  the  supposition  of  several  successive  inter- 
polations. On  IS  24-28  I51-34,  see  Arou.os,  and  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  §§  4  5.  In  the  latter  passage  (la  1-34)  the  attempt 
has  been  made,  by  separation  of  sources,  to  solve  questions  to 
which  otherwise  only  tendency-criticism  seemed  to  provide  an 
answer.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  21  20/^-26.  After  the  presbyters 
have  iust  praised  God  for  the  success  of  Paul's  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  (21  20a:)  the  proposal  that  he  should  put  it  in  evidence 
how  strictly  legal  he  is  in  his  views  follows  with  but  little  fitness. 
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And  bad  Paul  been  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  Nazirite  vow,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  his  presence  in  the  temple  < L*  1  27-29)  could 
have  led  to  an  attempt  on  his  life.  A  reason  fur  this  attempt 
is  found  (21  1%/.')  in  the  alleged  introduction  of  a  Gentile  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple,  a  proceeding  which  no  one 
would  guess  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  presentation  of  an 
offering.  Since,  moreover,  fur  a  Nazirite  vow  at  least  thirty 
days  are  necessary  (see  above,  $  7),  it  has  been  proposed  to 
detach  21  2o/'-2f>,  and  to  refer  the  seven  days  of  '21  27  to  the 
duration  of  the  feast  of  I'enieeost  which  Paul,  according  to  20  16, 
was  to  spend  in  Jerusalem.  211920/1  27  jf.  wmild  then  also, 
along  with  20i6  and  21  1-18,  belong  to  the  Journey  Record. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  how  far  this  distribu- 
tion of  the  matter  among  various  sources  aflects  the 
rliljility  of  the  book.  It  is  indeed 
true  that,  in  the  him.'  hist  mentioned, 
the  archit  ologiral  mistake  of  assigning 
only  su\cn  days  for  the  Nazirite 
rites  would  become  more  compre- 
hensible if  we  recognised  a  variety  of  sources  ;  yet 
even  so  we  should  have  to  admit  that  there  is  an 
error,  and  that  the  editor  had  been  guilty  of  the  over- 
sight of  incautiously  bringing  the  t\\  o  accounts  together. 
And  he,  as  well  as  the  source  from  which  ^120^-26  is 
perhaps  taken,  would  still  remain  open  to  the  reproach 
of  having,  under  the  influence  of  a  tendency  of  the  kind 
described  above  (ij  6),  ascribed  to  Paul  a  repudiation  of 
his  principles  of  freedom  from  the  law.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  that  in  as  far  as  Acts,  viewed 
as  a  homogeneous  work,  has  to  be  regarded  as  a 
tendency  writing,  it  is  impossible  to  free  it  wholly  of 
this  character  by  distributing  the  matter  among  the 
various  sources  :  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  in  eai.es  of 
excessive  misrepresentation  to  put  this  in  a  softer  light. 
In  general,  however,  the  editor  has  dealt  with  his  sources 
in  so  masterful  a  manner  that  an  unlucky  hit  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  has  but  rarely 
to  be  noted.  It  has  been  a.  practice  among  some  of 
the  scholars  enumerated  above  to  claim  absolute  trust- 
worthiness for  the  whole  of  an  assumed  source  which 
they  suppose  themselves  to  have  made  out,  irre- 
spectively of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  contents, 
as  soon  as  they  have  found  it  trustworthy  in  some 
particulars.  Such  an  abuse  of  discrimination  of  sources 
in  the  interest  of  apologetics  is  not  only  illegitimate  : 
it  speedily  revenges  itself.  These  very  critics  for  the 
most  part  find  themselves  compelled  to  attribute 
to  their  secondary  sources  and  their  editors  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  ignorance  and  awkwardness.  In  par- 
ticular, all  theories  according  to  which  a  single  assumed 
source  (of  which  the  'we'  sections  form  part)  is  taken 
as  a  basis  for  the  whole  of  Acts  must  from  the  outset 
be  looked  upon  with  distrust.  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  any  diary-writing  companion  of  Paul  also 
wrote  on  the  beginnings  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and,  even  if  there  were,  any  assumption  that  his  in- 
formation on  such  a  subject  would  be  as  trustworthy  as 
his  assertions  founded  on  his  own  experience,  would  be 
quite  unwarranted. 

The  results  then  with  reference  to  the  trustworthiness 
of   Acts,   as   far   as  its  facts  are  concerned,   are  these. 
Apart  from  the  '  we  '  sections  no  state- 


13.  Trust- 
worthiness of 
narrative. 


ment  merits  immediate  acceptance  on 
the  mere  ground  of  its  presence  in  the 


book.  All  that  contradicts  the  Pauline 
epistles  must  be  absolutely  given  up,  unless  we  are  to 
regard  these  as  spurious.  Positive  proofs  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Acts  must  be  tested  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

Ramsay  thinks  he  has  discovered  such  proofs  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  geographical  names  and  con- 
temporary conditions  are  reproduced  in  the  journeys 
of  Paul  {Church,  1894,  1-168  ;  St.  Paul,  1895). 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  points  will  be 
considered  elsewhere  (Galatia,  §§  9-13,  22).  Of  the 
other  detailed  instances  many  will  be  found  to  break 
down  on  closer  examination. 

For  example,  Ramsay  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (St.  Paul,  chap.  11, 
4)  :  '  Aquila,  a  man  of  Pontus,  settled  in  Rome,  bears  a  Latin 
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name  ;  and  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  province  and  not 
to  non-U. . man  Pontus.  This  is  a  good  example  of  Luke's  principle 
t<-  use  the  Roman  provincial  divisions,  for  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion.' As  if  a  Jew  from  non-Roman  Pontus,  sotted  in  Rome, 
could  not  have  assumed  a  subsidiary  Roman  name,  as  countless 
other  lews  are  known  to  have  done!  And  as  it  Luke  would 
not  have  found  it  necessary  to  call  him  IIoi'tlkos  even  if  he  were 
from  non-Roman  Pontus  1  , 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  thus  into  details  which 
might  be  adduced  as  proving  the  author's  accurate 
acquaintance  with  localities  and  conditions.  For 
Kamsay  attributes  the  same  accuracy  of  local  knowledge 
also  to  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  text,  assigned  by  him  to 
the  second  century  a.d.,  whose  work  is  now  preserved 
to  us  in  D,  and  also  to  the  author  of  one  source  of  the 
.  Xcta  Panli  et  ThccLc  (§  3),  assigned  by  him  to  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century,  whose  work,  however,  he 
declares  to  be  pure  romance  (  Church,  2 5  6  4).  If  so, 
surely  any  person  acquainted  with  Asia  Minor  could, 
even  without  knowing  very  much  about  the  experiences 
of  Paul,  have  been  fairly  accurate  about  matters  of 
geography,  provided  he  did  not  pick  up  his  information 
so  late  in  the  second  century  as  to  betray  himself  by  his 
language,  as  according  to  Ramsay  (23  6  4  [end]  5  [end] 
759  83-6;  St,  Paul,  see  Index  under  '  Bezan  Text') 
the  above  mentioned  reviser,  whose  work  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  I>,  has  done.  In  point  of  fact,  Wciz- 
sacker  (A/<.  Zei  tatter,  239/.,  2nd  ed.  230/;  ET 
I274/. )  thinks  that  in  Acts  13/.  the  account  of  the 
route  followed  does  come  from  an  authentic  source, 
but  yet  that  the  contents  of  the  narrative  are  almost 
legendary. 

Such,  for  example,  are  the  incidents  at  Paphos  in  Cyprus, 
136-12  (see  Pakjesus)  ;  also  13  14  46/  11  if.,  spoken  of  above 
(§  4);  the  speech  in  13  16-41  (see  below,  §  14);  the  healing  of  a 
lame  man,  148-io,  recorded  after  the  model  of  3i-ir;  the 
paying  of  divine  honours  to  Barnabas  and  Paul,  14n-i3,  after 
the  manner  of  the  heathen  fables  {Philemon  and  Baucis,  in 
adjacent  Phrygia,  see  Ov.  Met.,  8621  bzsf.);  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  presbyterial  organisation,  14  23.  In  the  first  main 
division  of  the  booK  (1-1-),  great  improbability  attaches  to  the 
publicity  with  which  the  Christian  community  comes  to  the 
front,  to  the  sympathy  that  it  meets  with  even  among  the 
masses,  although  not  joined  by  them  (247  42i  5  13"),  and  to  the 
assertion  that  only  the  Sadducees  had  anything  against  it,  and 
they  only  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (4  1  /.), 
while  the  Pharisees  had  given  up  al!  the  enmity  they  had  dis- 
played   against  Jesus,    adopting  a  slightly   expectant  attitude. 

See,     further,    BAKNABAS,     P.AKSABAS,    <>IFTs,    COMMUNITY     OF 

(Jn<  1  [)<-,,  Philip,  Pktkk,  Cmkmklius,  Christian,  and  also,  for 
the  journeys  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  attempted  rearrange- 
ment of  them,  Council  of  Jerusalem,  §  1. 

But,  after  every  deduction  has  been  made,  Acts 
certainly  contains  many  data  that  are  correct,  as,  for 
example,  especially  in  the  matter  of  proper  names  such  as 
Jason(175),  Titius  Justus,  Cnspus,  Sosthenes  (18  7/  17), 
or  in  little  touches  such  as  the  title  ir6\iT&pxa.i  (176), 
which  is  verified  by  inscriptions1  for  Thessalonica,  as  is 
the  title  of  irpdros  (2S7)  for  Malta,  and  probably  the 
name  of  Sergius  Paul  us  as  proconsul  for  Cyprus  (137). 
Only,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of 
recognising  such  data  as  these  with  certainty,  where 
confirmation  from  other  sources  is  wanting. 

With  regard  to  the  speeches,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 

the  author  constructed  them  in  each  case  according  to 

14_   m       f      his  own  conception  of  the  situation.      In 

"  ,,  .  doing  so  he  simplv  followed  the  acknow- 

wortnmess  .    ,   &,  ..     '  -,  .     ,.  . 

r  ,         ledged    practice    of    ancient     historians. 

"  "  (Thucydides  [i.  22  1]  expresses  himself  dis- 

tinctly on  this  point  ;  the  others  adopt  the  custom 
tacitly  without  any  one's  seeing  in  it  anything  morally 
questionable.)  This  is  clearly  apparent  at  the  very  out- 
set, in  Acts  1 16-22. 

It  is  not  Peter  who  needs  to  recount  these  events  to  the 
primitive  Church  already  familiar  with  them  :  -  it  is  the  author 
of  Acts  who  feels  called  on  to  tell  his  readers  of  them.  And  it 
was  only  for  the  readers  of  the  book  that  there  could  have  been 
any  need  of  the  note  that  the  Aramaic  expression  Aceldama 
belonged  to  the  Jerusalem  dialect,  for  that  was  the  very  dialect 

1  A  detailed  discussion  by  De  Witt  Burton  will  be  found  in  the 
Amer.  hum.  ofTheol.,  i8qS,  pp.  598-632. 

2  Unless  the  passage  be  indeed  a  legendary  development  of 
Mt.  273-10. 
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which  the  supposed  hearers  were  using  (cp.  further  Theudas, 
and  1 1  das  of  Galilee). 

The  speeches  of  Paul  in  Acts  embody  a  theology  quite 
different  from  that  of  his  epistles. 

A  thought  like  Acts  17  28  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
epistles.  Paul  derives  idolatry,  not,  as  in  Acts  17  29/,  from  excus- 
able ignorance,  but  from  deliberate  and  criminal  rejection  of  God 
(Rom.  1 18-32).  Only  in  Acts  13  38/  10  31  20  28,  do  some  really 
Pauline  principles  begin  to  make  themselves  heard.  The  most 
characteristically  Pauline  utterances  come,  in  fact,  from  Peter 
(I07-11),  or  even  James  (15  19  ;  see  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
§  8).  The  speeches  of  Paul,  especially  that  in  13  16-41,  are  so 
like  those  of  Peter  in  idea,  construction,  and  mode  of  expression, 
that  the  one  might  easily  be  taken  for  the  other.  For  example, 
Paul's  speech  in  13  38/ resembles  Peter's  in  10  43.  Or  cp 
31713/ (Peter)  with  13  27/ (Paul);  2  25-31  with  13  35-37  ;  or 
6  SiKouos  for  '  Christ '  in  3  14  with  22  14,  but  also  with  Stephen's 
in  752:  For  the  speeches  of  Paul,  especially  13  16-41,  show 
affinities  also  with  that  of  Stephen  :  see  13  17-19  22  as  compared 
with  7  2  6/.  36  45/  In  like  manner,  the  apologetic  discourses  of 
Paul  in  his  own  defence  betray  clearly  an  unhistorical  origin 
(see  §  7). 

In  short,  almost  the  only  element  that  is  historically 
important  is  the  Christology  of  the  speeches  of  Peter. 
This,  however,  is  important  in  the  highest  degree.  Jesus 
is  there  called  irais  Geoi" — that  is  to  say,  according  to 
425,  not  '  son,'  but  '  servant '  of  God  (3 13  26), — holy  and 
righteous  (3  14  427  227);  he  was  not  constituted  Lord 
and  Messiah  before  his  resurrection  (236)  ;  his  death 
was  not  a  divine  arrangement  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
but  a.  calamity  the  guilt  of  which  rested  on  the  Jews 
(313-15  530),  even  if  it  was  (according  to  223  4z8)  fore- 
ordained of  God  ;  on  earth  he  was  anointed  by  God  (427) 
with  holy  spirit  and  with  strength,  and  he  went  about 
doing  good  and  performing  cures,  but,  according  to 
10  38,  only  upon  demoniacs  ;  his  qualification  for  this  is 
in  the  same  passage  traced  to  the  fact  that  God  was 
with  him.  God  performed  miracles  through  him  (222). 
A  representation  of  Tesus  so  simple,  and  in  such  exact 
agreement  with  the  impression  left  by  the  most  genuine 
passages1  of  the  first  three  gospels,  is  nowhere  else  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  NT.  It  is  hardly  possible  not 
to  believe  that  this  Christology  of  the  speeches  of  Peter 
must  have  come  from  tL  primitive  source.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  fact  sufficiently  surprising  that  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  a  writer  who  in  other  places  works 
so  freely  with  his  sources.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Didachi  or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
especially  9/1,  also  bears  evidence  that  in  the  second 
century,  in  spite  of  Paul,  and  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  an  equally  simple  Christology 
still  reappeared  at  least  in  many  Christian  circles.  That 
the  writer  of  Acts  also  respected  it  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  put  into  the  mouth  even 
of  Paul  any  utterances  that  go  beyond  it  (13  23  2214). 

It  has  already  been  repeatedly  assumed  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections  that  the  writer  of  Acts  is  identical  with 

„  „     .    , ,  the    writer   of    the    Third   Gospel.      The 

15.  Author-    .    ..    ..       f  ,  *  1  j   -j 

,  .  similarity  of  language,   style,    and  idea, 

"'  constantly  leads  back  to  this  conclusion. 
Differences  of  spirit  between  the  two  writings  are  so 
difficult  to  find  that  their  existence  at  any  time  can  be 
held  only  on  the  assumption  of  a  subsequent  revision  of 
the  Gospel,  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  by  the  author 
of  Acts.  The  most  important  divergence  between 

the  two  books  is  that  according  to  Acts  I3  (cp  133i)the 
ascension  of  Jesus  did  not  occur  till  forty  days  after 
his  resurrection,  while  according  to  Lk.  24 13  29  33  36  50/. , 
as  also  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (log)  and  probably  even 
Jn.  20  T7,  it  was  on  the  very  evening  of  the  resurrection. 
According  to  the  original  view,  as  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  any  special  separate  mention  of  the  ascension, 
in  1  Cor.]. r. 4-12  ;  Rom.  834;  Hcb  13  IO12  122  ;  Eph. 
I20  2s_/Agf.  ;  1  Pet.  01922,  and  perhaps  even  also  in 
Acts  232-35  (see  ovv  233)  the  resurrection  and  the  ascen- 
1  Such  passages  as  Mk.lOi?/:  3  21  13  ^  6s;  Lk.  11  29-32  ; 
Mt.  II.5-12  11  5 /.  123i./:  as  contrast..]  with  those  in  the  same 
gospels  which  already  present  secondary  reproductions  of  the 
same  facts— viz.,  Mt.lHib/:  J  •_>  23  (^lorai-To  :  see  below  4  17  i.) 
2436  13  S8  I240  H  15-21;  Lk.Tzi;  Mk.  3  28-30. 
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sion  were  the  same  act,  and  all  appearances  of  the  risen 
Jesus  were  thought  of  as  being  made  from  heaven. 
Whether  this  follows  also  from  '  goeth  before'  (irpoayet.)  in 
Mk.  16  7  and  in  Mt.  US  7,  may  be  doubted.  In  any  case  the 
forty  days  indicate  a  significant  development  of  the  idea, 
already  at  work  in  the  Third  Gospel,  that  before  his 
ascension  Jesus  must  have  continued  on  earth  to 
maintain  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  in  order  that  he 
might  instruct  them  as  to  matters  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  take  up  before  his  death.  A  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  in  the  story  of  the  ascension  required 
time.  Even  the  repetition  of  the  list  of  apostles  in  1 13 
from  Lk.  614-16  marks  Acts  as  a  new  work.  It  is, 
accordingly,  very  rash  to  suppose  that  Lk.  1 1-4  applies 
to  Acts  also,  or  to  draw  conclusions  from  this. 

As  the  book  is  dedicated  to  Theophilus,  Blass  thinks  (Note 
kirchllche  Zeitsch.,  1895,  pp.  720-7^5)  that  the  latter  must, 
according  to  the  custom  that  prevailed  in  antiquity,  have  been 
named  in  the  title  (dial  the  title  7rpa£eis  tuji*  airooToAwi'  is  not 
original,  see  above,  §  7,  n.).  The  same  custom,  too,  he  argues, 
■would  require  the  author  to  mention  his  own  name  in  the  title. 
Accordingly  as,  since  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  author 
has  been  believed  to  be  Luke  (see  above,  §  9),  Blass  thinks  he  is 
justified  in  restoring  the  title  thus — Aovko.  'Ai'tioy^ws  Trpbs 
©eo</>iA(H'  Aoyos  Sevrepos.  But  this  pure  conjecture  cannot  over- 
throw the  proof  that  the  book  does  not  come  from  a  companion 
of  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  had  the  title  really  run  thus,  it 
must  have  been  regarded  as  a  fiction.  We  should  have  had  to 
suppose  that  the  author,  not  content  with  suggesting  (by  retain- 
ing the  'we'  of  his  source  [see  §  1])  that  he  had  been  a  com- 
panion of  Paul  on  his  missionary  journeys,  desired  to  make  this 
claim  expressly  in  the  title. 

The  date  of  composition  of  Acts  thus  falls  at  least 
some  time  later  than  that  of  the  Third  Gospel.  The 
_  ,  latter  is  now,  on  account  of  its  accurate 
'  allusions  to  actual  incidents  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (Lk.  I943/.  21 20),  almost  universally 
set  down  to  a  date  later  than  70  A.D. ,  and  on  some 
other  grounds,  which,  however,  it  must  be  said,  are 
less  definite,  even  considerably  later  (see  Gospels). 
Similarly,  for  Acts,  the  dying  out  of  all  recollection  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  apostolic  times — in  particular, 
the  ignorance  as  to  the  gift  of  tongues  (see  Gifts, 
Spiritual)  and  the  approaches  to  hierarchical  ideas 
(I1720  S 14-17  15 28  20 28) — points  only  in  a  general  way 
to  a  late  period.  Hence  the  surest  datum  is  the  author's 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Josephus.1  For  an 
instance  see  Theudas.  Josephus  completed  his  Jewish 
War  shortly  before  79  A.D.,  his  Antiquities  in  93  or  94, 
thework  Against  Apion  after  that,  and  his  Autobiography 
somewhat  after  100.  As  to  the  inferior  limit,  Marcion 
about  140  A.D.  had  the  Third  Gospel,  but  not  Acts, 
ia  his  collection  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  he 
rejected  it  or  whether  it  was  wholly  unknown  to  him. 
As  for  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  1  Clem.  18 1,  if  it  have 
any  literary  connection  with  Acts  1322,  can  just  as  easily 
be  the  earlier  as  the  later  ;  and  as  regards  the  rest  of 
their  writings,  apart  from  Polycarp  I2  (=  Acts  2  24), 
dating  from  about  150  A.D. ,  we  can  find  traces  only  of 
the  speech  of  Stephen,  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (16  2 
94/  5n  48  14 3  =  Acts  750  51  52  40-43),  which  in  I64 
speaks  of  Hadrian's  projected  building,  about  130  A.D. , 
of  a  heathen  temple  in  place  of  the  Jewish  temple  as 
imminent.2  In  Justin,  about  152  a.d.  (not  137;  see 
Acad.  1896,  No.  1239,  p.  98),  the  points  of  contact  are 
more  marked.  If  Acts  20 18-35  has  many  ideas  in 
common  with  those  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  TrpetrfivrepoL  and  iwicrKoiroL  (20 17  28) 
shows  that  the  author  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  in 
the  development  of  church  government  which  character- 
izes the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  latest  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  which  wishes  to  see  the  bishop, 
conceived  of  as   a  sole  ruler  and   represented   in  the 

1  The  evidence  for  this  has  of  late  been  brought  together  with 
very  great  completeness  by  Krenkel  {Josephus  nnd  L?ccas, 
1894) :  see  also  the  Fortnightly  Rev.  22  485-509  ['77]. 

2  The  reference  cannot  be  to  the  (historically  very  doubtful) 
rebuilding  of  the  Jewish  temple  (about  120-125  ?).  The  xaC  after 
auTot  must  be  deleted,  according  to  the  best  MSS  and  indeed 
as  the  connection  demands. 
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person  of  Timothy  as  apostolic  vicar,  set  over  the 
presbytery  (tTim.5i  19).  The  date  of  Acts  must, 
accordingly,  be  set  down  as  somewhere  between  105 
and  130,  or,  if  the  gospel  of  Luke  already  presupposes 
acquaintance  with  all  the  writings  of  Josephus,  between 
no  and  130  a.d. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  foregoing  sections 
would  have  to  be  withdrawn,  however,  and  the  author 
__  „,  ,  of  Acts  regarded  as  an  eye-witness,  if  the 
™,  views  recently  put  forth  by  P>l.ass1  should 

■'"  prove  to  be  correct.  According  to  Blass, 
the  markedly  divergent  readings  of  T),  and  those  of 
the  same  character  found  in  some  other  authorities,'2 
all  came  from  the  author's  rough  draft  of  the  book 
(which  he  calls  j3),  while  the  ordinary  text,  a,  found  in 
B,  X,  A,  C,  etc.,  comes  from  the  fair  copy  of  this 
intended  for  Theophilus,  which  the  author  (being  a  poor 
man)  made  with  his  own  hand.  In  doing  so  he 
changed  his  original— without  special  tendency  or 
motive— and,  still  more,  abridged  it  as  only  authors  do 
in  copying  their  own  work.  And  here,  as  \\  e  have 
intimated,  Blass  says,  the  author  can  be  no  other  than 
the  eye-witness  who  can  give  his  narrative  in  the  first 
person  with  '  we. '  3  To  pronounce  upon  this  certainly 
interesting  hypothesis  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  simple 
a  matter  as  Blass  allows  himself  to  suppose. 

(a)  Blass  himself  says  that  D  and  the  additions  or 
marginal  readings  in  Syr.  hi.  in  many  cases  already  exhibit 
a  combination  of  a  and  /3,  and  that — as  is  witnessed  by 
I55I819,  etc.,  where  both  sources  coincide — this 
occurred  even  in  the  archetype  itself  from  which  both 
(directly  or  indirectly)  are  derived. 

But  there  are  many  cases  where  Blass  ought  to  have  expressly- 
recognised  this  combination,  where,  instead  of  doing  so,  he 
simply  deletes  something  in  fl  without  giving  further  explana- 
tion. For  example,  eKQapfioL  at  the  end  of  3  11  comes  from  a. 
alongside  of  ol  tSe  OafxfiyOevTes  e.<TTf\aa.v  £v  in  /3,  before  rjj  <rroa  ; 
but  Blass  does  not  recognise  the  €/c0o.^/3ch  as  incorporated  in 
8  (i.e.,  by  the  process  of  combination  just  mentioned),  though 
it  is  supported  by  the  best  witnesses  for  this  text.  Similarly, 
TTicTrevcra.<TLV  eiri  rbf  tcvpiov  '\y)trovv  Xp(.crroi>  (11  17),  coming 
from  a,  is  an  expression  parallel  to  irL<XTCvua<TLv  iir'a-vT^o  after 
tou  ,U7j  Sovvai  avTOis  irvevfia  iLytov  in  0  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 
Here  Blass  wrongly  questions  the  well-supported  7n.crTeucra.cn.i> 
€7T*  avTtli. 

He  points  out  other  corruptions  also  in  the  "witnesses 

t0  z3- 

For  example,  in  cod.  137  and  Syr. hi.  after  'Apio-rapx0" 
MoueeSovos  (272),  instead  of  ©eo-traAoi'iKetos,  the  words  ©eaaa.- 
\oviKeuiv  Sk  'Apurrapvos  koX  SeKouWios,  which  can  originally 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  margin  only  as  a  reminiscence  of 
20  4  and  not  as  a  variant.  He  does  well  to  put  all  such  things  on 
one  side  when  trying  to  reconstruct  an  old  recension  8  as 
distinct  from  a. 

1  St.Kr.  1894,  pp.  86-119;  Acta  Apostoiorum,  edilio  philo- 
logica,  Gott.,  1895;  and  Acta  Apostoiorum  secundum  foi-mam 
.  .  Romanam,  Leipzig,  1896.  The  theory  of  Blass  finds  a 
supporter  in  Job.  Belser,  Beitr.  zur  Erklcir.  d.  Ap.-gesch.  awf 
Grand  der  Lesarten  des  Cod.  D  u.  sci/wr  Genosscu  (Freiburg 
im  Breisgau,  1897)  ;  it  is  argued  against  by  Bernhard  Weiss,  Der 
Codex  D  in  der  Ap.-gesch.,  1897,  vol.  17  part  1  of  Gebh. 
and  Harnack's  Texts  «.  Untersuchungcn  (well  worthy  of 
attention,  though  not  comprehensive  enough).  On  Ramsay,  see 
above,  §  13.  . 

2  The  additions  and  marginal  readings  of  the  Harklensian 
version  (syr. hi.);  the  Fleury  palimpsest  (ed.  bam.  Berger,  18S9); 
an  Old  Latin  text  of  Acts  1 1-13«  and  2816-31,  inserted  in  a  MS 
of  the  Vg.  from  Perpignan  (also  edited  by  Berger;  Un  ancien 
textc  latin  des  actes  des  apdtres,  1895,  reprinted  from  A otices  et 
extraits  des  manuscrits  de  la  bibhotheque  national c,  Paris, 
tome  35,  1  partie);  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  and  in  a  secondary 
degree  the  composite  texts  E,  137,  Gigas  Librorum  (ed.  Bels- 
heim,  1879),  Sahid.,  Irenseus,  etc. 

3  In  his  second  book  Blass  no  longer  calls  8  the  rough  draft 
of  Luke  himself,  but  says  :  '  Actorum  primum  exemplar  postquam 
Romje  confectum  est  vel  mansit  ibidem  vel  Christiams  Romams 
ab  auctore  ad  describendum  commodatum  est;  altera  autem 
forma  orientis  ab  initio  fuit  ubi  Theophilum  ilium  vixisse  .  .  . 
puto'  (pp.  vii./).  Insupport  of  this,  heappeals  especially  (p.  xi.)  to 
the  more  detailed  description  in  a.  of  the  journey  on  the  coast  of 
Crete  (Acts  27),  which  would  be  more  interesting  in  the  East  than 
in  Rome,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  greater  precision  in  8 
with  regard  to  the  journey  by  sea  to  Malta  and  to  Italy,  which 
would  be  interesting  to  people  at  Rome._  This  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  improvement  on  his  earlier  view,  since  (to  mention 
no  other  reason)  the  dedication  to  Theophilus  is  to  be  found 
also  in  8. 
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(b)  Further,  before  putting  forward  this  alleged 
recension  as  the  original  draft  of  Luke  the  eye-witness, 
he  ought  to  have  established  it  from  the  witnesses  on 

objective  principles  ;  but  there  is  often  no  indication 
of  his  having  done  so. 

From  the  very  witnesses  in  which  he  gets  his  readings  for  j3 — 
readings  often  indeed  found  in  only  one  of  them — he  omits  a 
great  many  additions  and  readings  which,  judged  by  the  criteria 
mentioned  above  under  (a  ),show  no  signs  of  a  secondary  character 
but  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  with  those  which  he 
adopts.  It  is  very  misleading  when  in  St.  Kr.  (where  he  deals 
with  only  a  selection  of  instances)  it  is  made  to  appear  (p.  117) 
as  if  there  were  strictly  only  four  passages  (227  S39  ^4  27 2) 
which  from  their  attestation  should  belong  to  jS,  but  are  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  interpolated,  and  value  is  attached 
to  the  fact  tliat  D  and.  the  Fleury  palimpsest  are  free  of  them. 
For  although  Blass,  in  his  second  edition,  admits  such  additions 
as  ifl-oo-ToAoi  after  ovv  (541),  twi/  fj-cudrfTtof  before  Kal  e£eAe'fai'TO 
(65),  tw  liyi'w  after  wu^vp-ari.  (f>  10),  which  these  two  authorities 
agree  in  supporting,  he  still,  in  spite  of  the  attestation  of  the 
same  documents,  rejects  the  addition  Iv  Kop(v6<p  before  ivtavrov 
(IS  11),  and  the  reading  a-'o  tov  ' \kv\o.  instead  of  IkzIQcv  (IS  7). 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  weighty  testimony,  Blass  rejects,  for 
example,  the  Hebraism  arriAe'-yoi'Tes  kox  before  /3Aao-<£i)/u.oGi'Tes 
in  1.145,  which  even  Teschendorf  (in  a)  accepts  (in  his  second 
edition  he  substitutes  on  the  authority  of  the  Latin  of  the  Gigas 
a  reading,  ai'Tiracro-o/j.ei'ot.,  for  which  there  is  no  support  in 
Greek  MSS);  on  the  single  testimony  of  Augustine  he  aids 
before  Kat  ttotji/tj?  in  "1  i3  the  words  '  et  collum  sibi  alligavit ';  on 
that  of  the  Fleury  p  Uimpv-st  alone  he  deletes  9  12.  In  these 

last  two  case-.,  as  .veil  as  in  many  others,  it  is  difficult  to  repress 
a  suspicion  that  1'l.iss  allowed  his  decision  to  he  inlltienced  by 
his  hypothesis.  The  credibility  of  the  author  and  the  possibility 
of  making  him  out  to  have  been  Luke  would  have  been  called 
in  question  had  he  not  intended  to  convey,  in  agreement  with 
Mt.  J7  5,  that  Judas  had  hanged  himself,  with  the  additional 
implication  that  the  rope  had  broken,  and  had  he  recorded  in 
9  12  a  vision  of  so  remarkable  a  character  that  even  Blass  finds 
it  too  marvellous.  This  last,  therefore,  he  questions  even  in  a. 
That  it  might  also  have  struck  the  scribe  of  the  Palimpsest  or  one 
of  his  predecessors  as  too  marvellous,  and  that  Augustine  or  one 
of  his  predecessors  could  have  hit  upon  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween Mt.  and  Acts  adopted  by  Blass  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  is,  however,  a  reo "mediation  that  cannot  be 
maintained,  for  assuredly  Luke  would  n"t  have  left  out  the  most 
important  particulars  of  all— namely,  that  the  rope  had  broken, 
and  that  Judas  had  handed  himself  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
—without  which  his  fall  could  not  have  had  the  consequences 
described.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  caution  requires 
to  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  Blass's  /3 
text,  quite  apart  from  any  judgment  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
origin. 

(f)  The  very  greatest  difficulties  present  themselves 
when  it  is  attempted  to  establish  /3  in  a  really  objective 
way.  In  many  cases,  more  than  two  readings  present 
themselves — so  many  sometimes  that  Blass  in  his  first 
edition  silently  gives  up  the  attempt  to  settle  /3  ;  though 
in  the  second  edition,  as  he  (here)  prints  only  /3,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  determine  its  text  throughout. 

Take,  for  example,  14  18  or  10  11.  Cases  such  as  these  are  the 
first  indication  we  meet  with  that  we  have  to  deal  not  with  tzuo 
but  with  several forms  of  the  text,  and  thus  that  Blass's  hypo- 
thesis is  false  because  insufficient.  But,  more  particularly,  there 
is  an  entire  group  of  MSS — HLP — which  on  Blass's  own  ad- 
mission contains,  if  not  so  many  various  readings,  readings 
quite  as  independent  in  character  as  those  in  /3  :  e.g.,  lt'6  the 
SieAfloi/re?  etc.,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  TR,  and 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  criticism  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (see  Galatia,  §  9;  also  below,  under  ;«).  In  its 
divergent  readings  E  comes  still  closer  than  HLP  to  D  ;  in  D 
and  E  the  substance  is  often  the  same,  and  only  the  expression 
different.  Blass  conjectures,  therefore,  that  in  the  text  from  which 
E  was  copied  additions  from  /3  had  once  been  inserted  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  that  the  Greek  had  afterwards  faded  ;  they  had 
therefore  to  be  restored  by  translating  back  from  the  Latin.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  would  explain  very  well  why  the  addition  of 
D  in  1-1-7  (kou  €<u';)fl.)  <\\qv  to  77/\.tj0o?)  becomes  in  E  Kal  efeTrAjjer- 
u€to  TTO.IJO.  q  TrQ^vTT.Vr'i'kitj.,  and  would  apply  equally  well  to  some 
ten  other  example-,  pointed  out  by  Blass.  But  such  readings  as 
thejoyrtor  \<\i)irTioi-  of  E  in  \  23  after  the  first  teal  ;  or  the 
subj.  Kal  puTtficni1  in  E  instead  of  the  ind.  am]\Aa.a-TOTrn  yap 
(ano  n.irrqs  atrfleeeias)  in  D's  addition  after  .r>  1  5  :  or  efeAt'oVres 
5e  £K  t»js  AvAafojs  in  E  instead  of  aKovvavr^;  Se  in  a  21  —  such 
readings  do  not  admit  of  this  explanation  :  they  are  simply 
instances  of  the  same  kind  of  freedom  as  that  with  which  a 
changes  £  (or  /3  changes  a).  The  same  freedom  may  have 
manifested  itself  in  other  cases  where  Class's  hypothesis  about 
E  would  in  itself  be  considered  adequate  enough  ;  the  hvpothesis 
therefore  demands  fuller  investigation  !  before  it  can  be  accepted 
(see  further  below,  under  t). 

1  In  Acts  2,  which  we  have  specially  examined  with  this  view, 
we  find  that  Blass  omits  no  fewer  than  seven  readings  of  E 
which  on  his  principles  ought  to  have  been  noted  as  variants  ; 


(d)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proved  that  the  Greek 
text  of D  rests  partly  on  retranslation  from  the  Latin. 

Of  the  many  passages  adduced  in  support  of  this  by  Rendel 
Harris,  indeed  (Co.iex  Bez<c  in  Texts  and  Studies,  ed  Robinson, 
ii.  1,  1S91),  the  present  writer  holds  only  nine  to  be  really  valid 
proofs.  But  it  is  surely  worthy  of  remark  that  three  of  these 
(:'ji6  ~>V2  18  2)  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Blass  in  his  list  of 
variants — where  so  much  that  is  less  important  is  to  be  found- 
but  simply  passed  over  as  et  vitiosa  et  emend atufac ilia  ;  while 
of  two  others,  one  (146)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  ed.,  and 
the  other  (15  26)  only  in  the  second  ;  Harris's  hypothesis  is  merely 
mentioned  by  Blass,  and  not  taken  into  further  account.  This 
would  from  his  point  of  view  have  been  excusable  if  the  Latinisms 
in  D  had  been  merely  such  as  even  an  author  writing  in  (Ireek 
might  himself  have  employed,  and  in  point  of  fact  has  employed 
in,  for  example,  17g  (in  a  and  /3  \afj.(3aveiv  to  iieavov  =  satis 
accipere).  It  is  to  this  category  that  the  only  instances  from 
I.)  diseusseit  by  Blass  belong :  cn-t^eires  =  imponentes  for' 
e7ri/3aA6i'-t?  (IS  it),  elvai  for  ov<rav  (I935),  and,  especially, 
kz<1>cu\,i  -=caj'ut  for  TrpuiTt)  (16 12).  But  these  last  two  Blass  him- 
self does  not  venture  to  attribute  to  Luke.  Thus  we  are  led, 
according  to  his  own  view,  to  the  much  more  serious  result  that 
there  are  Latinisms  in  D  which  cannot  have  proceeded  from  the 
author  of  Acts.  The  same  holds  good  of  all  Harris's  nine 
passages  referred  to  above.  In  I329  2I21,  we  find  an  elcriv 
meaninglessly  added  to  an  expression  in  which  ra  or  tovs  occurs, 
because  the  original  expression  had  been  rendered  into  Latin  by 
a  sentence  with  sunt  (in  like  manner  538 — only,  the  sunt  is  now 
wanting  in  the  Latin  text) ;  in  3  26  IS  2,  the  infinitive  preceded 
by  the  article  has  its  subject  in  the  nominative  instead  of  ihe 
accusative,  because  the  construction  had  been  changed  in  the 
Latin  by  the  employment  of  a  subordinate  clause  ;  in  15  26  we 
have  TrapaSeSiuKacni'  instead  of  mxpaSeScu/coaTf,  because  the 
participle  had  been  rendered  by  qui  tradidtrunt ;  146  has 
o-i/j/iSoires  Kal  Kar^'n'ynr  =.-  intel'.exerunt  etfiigmmt,^  532  has 
irvevfxa.  or  (instead  of  •  '<)-- ■  spirit /ts  quern.  Lastly,  11'  20  directly 
concerns  one  of  the  readings  of /3.  According  to  Blass  this  runs: 
/cat  <rvvs~)(yQv\  oA(j  7}  ttoAis,  instead  of  Kal  Jn-ATjcrOi?  17  ttoAis  TTjS 
tru-y^u  trews  (so  a).  But  this  is  found  only  in  the  Gigas--a 
secondary  authority — and  in  Pesh.,  which  according  to  Blass  is 
to  a  still  less  extent  an  authority  for  /S.  D,  in  this  case  the  sole 
authority  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word)  for  /3,  has  :  kol 
avfc\\idr]  '6\-q  rj  ttoAis  alaxOvrf^.  As  Harris  has  pointed  out,  this 
aiirvut'-fjs  can  only  be  a  retranslation  from  the  Latin  text  of  D  : 
et  re  pie  to.  est  tot  a  civitas  confusiom{m).  This  is  a  correct 
rendering  of  the  <  J  reek  of  a  as  above,  lint  confusio  is  also  used 
for  al(Txuvr\ — compare,  for  example,  Lk.  14  9  —  and  confuudi 
(often)  for  at o-^v vzadat..  atcr\vj'>/?,  however,  could  in  the  present 
instance  have  been  employed  in  retranslation  otdy  if  the  verb 
was  repleta  est  (InX-qa-Or}).  cn>ce;Yv07),  therefore,  can  only  have 
come  in  later,  from  another  copy,  to  take  the  place  of  lir\.-q<T&f\, 
One  stcs  how  precariotis  a  proceeding  it  is  to  seek  for  the  most 
original  form  of  "Acts  in  a  MS  the  text  of  which  has  passed 
ihn >uj.h  such  vicissitudes.  I f  Harris  has  in  any  instances 
proved  retranslation  from  the  Latin,  the  other  instances  also, 
though  in  themselves  incapable  of  proof,  gain  in  probability. 
We  mention  only  e/-j.oO  for  Ifxe  (3  22),  r)v  for  ■%<;  (325),  and  the 
additions /eat  before  TrpocrKapTepaii/ (8  13),  atTtai/(42i),  ^crav(4  34), 
aurous  (7  52),  as  also  ko.1  €Ke'Aeutre  Ki]pv<7<Teiv  to  etiayye'Aioi' 
(I2),  the  last  four  again  being  like  19  29  readings  of  /3.  In  fact, 
it  becomes  a  possibility  that  even  such  passages  as  reveal  no 
error  in  retranslation  were  nevertheless  originally  Latin,  and 
the  suspicion  falls  naturally  in  the  first  instance  upon  the 
additions  in  £. 

(e)  Other  passages  in  /3  we  cannot  accept  n.s  original, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  plainly  derived  from  a  fusion 
of  two  texts. 

Is  it  possible  that  Luke  can  actually  have  written  :  (16  39) 
TrapeKoXecrai'  clvtovs  efeA0ete  et7roi'T€S-  r\yvov\(T<Lix€v  to.  ko.6'  vp-as, 
oTi  €<tt6  avSpes  SiKaLOi.  Kal  e^ayayovreg  Trapeze aAeirai'  auTOVS 
AeyovTe?-  ck  ttjs  7r6Ae&)s  Taurt)?  e£e'A0aTe,  k.t.A.  ?  Cod.  137  and 
the  interpolation  in  Syr.hl.  prove  conclusively  the  inadmissibil- 
ity of  this  repetition,  by  omitting  (/cai)  i^ayayovTes  irapQKa\e<rav 
aurous  \eyovres.  The  probability  is  rather  that  napeKakecrav 
stood,  in  the  one  MS  with  indirect  speech,  and  in  the  other 
with  direct  (so  also,  for  example,  in  21  36  direct  varies  with  in- 
direct narration  in  the  MSS)  ;  in  this  case  e£e\6eiv  had  reference 
originally  to  the  city,  like  e£e'A0aTe,  and  not,  as  now,  to  the 
prison.  In  20  18  the  addition  in  ^ — o/xoere  ovriav  aurwc — wholly 
tautological  as  it  is  after  u?  5e  Trapeyei/01/To  Trpb?  auToi1,  is 
certainly  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  author  :  it  is  a  variant  of 
ws  Be  k.t.A.  which  was  at   first  noted  in  the  margin  and   after- 

besides  three  others  which  he  does  notice  (2334147),  four  of 
these  seven  ('2  22  vp.et?  iravreq  instead  of  avroC;  2  24  5V  auTOu  after 
Avo-as;  243  ov  /ii/cpa  after  oTj/Lieia,  and  tmu  ^etpon-  before  twc 
aTTooroAwi/)  are  unsusceptible  of  explanation  by  means  of  his 
hypothesis. 

(  !  As  another  instance  we  may  add  SiapprjgavTes  ...  icai 
egeirjSria-av  (\4j4)-conseiderunt  et  cxilierunt.  Soalso52i/ 
7  4  13  29  16  17  34  20  10.  Moreover  &?  (for  6)  AoAjjo-as  (4  25)  is  due 
to  retranslation  of  qui  \loeutus  est];  similarly  3n4i2lli 
And  the  wi  of"  II25  (efrjAflev  ava^riov  avTOv  koi  o>?  <n>i'n»Ya>i' 
Trapeze aAeo-ef  eAfleti/)  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  as 
derived  from  the  parallel  Latin  text :  cum  (invenisseMt 
aeprecaba\n\tur  venire). 
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wards  crept  into  the  text  of  PA  Vg.  Gigas,  but  in  E,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  skilful  avoidance  of  tautology  (  was  changed  to 
bfj,o8vfiaS6v.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  addition  in  5  21  (found 
only  in  D) — eyepOivres  to  tt^oji  —  an  addition  which,  moreover, 
comes  in  very  awkwardly  after  Trapayei/d/J-ei-os  &k  6  dp\Lepevs  /cat 
oi  avv  aiii  w,  especially  as,  instead  of  uweK-iXeaav,  1  >  g<ies  on  to 
say  ko.1  <rvyKa\€<rdtxepoi.  Here  even  [i'nss  asks  whether  perhaps 
jrapa-yeco^evos  may  have  been  wanting  in  fi. 

Yet,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  this  and  in  the  similar 
cases  here  passed  over,  the  hypothesis  of  Blass  is  simply 
deprived  of  one  of  the  arguments  on  which  its  demon- 
stration rests,  while  there  appear  to  be  enough  of 
them  left. 

(/)  Decisive,  however,  against  this  appenrarn-e,  is  the 
fact  that  precisely  the  most  characteristic  of  the  luiriations 
of  text  between  a  and  /3  bear  witness  iigainsl  Blass' s  theory. 
This  confutation  of  his  hypothesis  follows  inevitably  from 
the  hypothesis  itself. 

lust  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  and  pointedness  of  fi  and 
the  weakness  of  a  in  these  respects,  is  (lie  improbability  of  the 
author's  having  with  his  own  hands  obscured  and  perverted  the 
sense.  And  here  in  the  meantime  we  can  leave  altogether  out 
of  account  the  question  whether  or  not  he  was  also  the  eye- 
witness. In  any  case,  after  writing  in  his  draft  of  _-l  27  that  it 
was  on  account  of  his  wife  Drusilla  that  Felix  left  Paul  bound, 
he  would  not  have  said  in  his  fair  copy  simply  that  it  was  on 
account  of  the  Jews — even  if,  as  Blass  thinks,  both  statements 
were  correct.  If  in  his  draft  he  had  stated  that  Paul  had 
proclaimed  the  apostolic  decree,  not  only  in  the  later  course 
{l':i  4),  but  also  at  the  outset,  of  his  new  missionary  journey 
{1641),  he  would  not  in  his  fair  copy  have  omitted  to  state  this 
in  the  first  and  therefore  more  important  of  the  places.  In 
this  instance  even  Blass  considers  an  interpolation  in  fi  as  con- 
ceivable in  1541,  but  chiefly  because  the  expression  seems  to  him 
to  be  somewhat  obscure.  In  I'ligf.,  although  the  officer  is  in 
fear  because  a  Roman  citizen  has  been  bound,  Paul  is  not 
released,  according  to  a,  till  the  following  day,  not — as  in  fi, 
immediately  (TTapaxp-qfxa).  Blass  himself  says  (St.  Kr.  108) ; 
'one  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  carelessness  of  the  abridg- 
ment in  a.'  All  the  more  readily  might  it  have  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  the  writer  of  fi  that  perceived  and  corrected  the 
defects  of  a.  In  his  Editio  philolosrica  Blass  wishes  777  iTta.vpi.Qv 
without  any  authority  either  deleted  or  changed  to  rfj  eo-irepa. 
This  would  be  justifiable  only  if  it  were  perfectly  certain  that 
the  narrative,  even  in  a,  is  all  of  one  piece  and  absolutely  to  the 
point.  But  such  critics  as  Spitta,  Clemen,  and  Jungst  have 
assigned  22-9  and  2230  to  two  separate  sources.  If  it  is  only 
the  addition  6  8k  tevpios  Zumkei'  tclyv  slprqvfjv  after  142  in  the 
draft  that  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  in  spite  of 
the  disturbance  (or,  according  to  fi,  persecution)  mentioned  in 
142,  Paul  and  Barnabas  remained  in  Iconium,  why  does  the 
author  omit  the  words  in  his  fair  copy?  More  accurately  con- 
sidered, they  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  designed  to 
do  away  with  the  contradiction,  an  interpolation  which  carried 
with  it  the  further  change  of  eerx«r#7jSe  (14  4)  into  %v  Sk  ecrYioTieVoi/ 
and,  in  14  $a,  the  interpolation  of  itentm  and  secundo.  It  is  not 
inD,  however,  that  this  interpolation  occurs,  but  only  in  Syr.hh, 
which  elsewhere  abo  smoothes  away  the  evidences  of  the  work 
of  various  hands  in  D — as  for  example,  in  19  14  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  qui  before  €0os  e£,\of,  in  186  by  the  omission  of  Se  after 
<wTtTa<T(ranei>(iii/,  and  in  14  2  by  omitting  the  last  two  words  in 
the  quite  tautological  expression  oi  dpxLo-vvdyuyot  Twv'IovSaiaiv 
kol  oi  apxovTes -rqs  uvva.y<jiyy\<;.  If,  as  Blass  supposes,  it  were 
necessary  to  hold  that  Syr.hl.  has  preserved  the  original,  whom 
could  we  possibly  imagine,  for  example,  to  have  added  the  words 
frjs  trvfaywyrjs,  or  omitted  the  words  iterum  and  secundol 
But,  moreover,  in  14  2-5  the  changes  mentioned  above  would 
not  have  been  at  all  necessary  unless  first  142  had  been  wrongly 
interpolated  between  14 1  and  143.  Even  though  it  may  perhaps 
be  a  fragment  from  another  source,  142  has  its  immediate  con- 
tinuation in  I44.  Here  even  Ramsay  supposes  a  'corruption  ' : 
only  it  is  143  which  he  takes  for  a  gloss.  Thus  we  come  again 
upon  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  Blass  holds  fi  to  be  the 
original  simply  because  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  bring  the  unity 
of  Acts  into  question.  Similarly,  for  example,  he  drops  from  fi, 
and  also  even  from  a,  the  eirrd  of  r'14,  which  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  dp-fpoTtpwu  of  19 16,  on  the  sole  authority  of  D,  without 
recognising  that  the  omission  in  D  may  have  been  a  late 
expedient  for  removing  the  contradiction  just  as  much  as  the  duo 
for  eirrd  in  Gigas.  If  the  author  in  his  draft  had  already  written, 
after  Toi/Saia?  in  15 1,  the  words  run/  TrenuTTevKOTiov  curb  ttj? 
<upeVew$  rHiv  $apiixaiW,  and  in  15  s  had  referred  to  this  (by  a 
simple  ot  fie),  why  is  it  that  in  the  clean  copy  his  first  use  of  the 
expression  is  in  15  5,  so  as  almost  inevitably  to  suggest  the  thought 
that  a  piece  derived  from  another^source  begins  at  this  point  Y  (see 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  §  4).  If,  according  to  the  rough 
draft  (not  only  in  166  f,  but  also  in  17 15  19  1  20 3),  the  journeys 
of  Paul  were  determined  by  inspiration,  why  in  his  clean  copy 
does  the  author  leave  this  out  in  the  last  three  of  these  passages? 
Here,  too,  we  can  seethe  inapplicability  of  another  of  Blass' s  asser- 
tions, viz.  that  nowhere  in  a  or  fi  is  the  narrative  changed  so  as 
to  become  more  interesting  or  more  marvellous.  Further,  the 
author  of  this  three-fold  mention  of  divine  inspiration  has 
fallen  into  an  oversight — that,  namely,  of  attributing  to  Paul 
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(19 1)  the  intention  of  making  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  just  after 
he  bad  returned  from  tli.it  city,  without  even  the  slightest 
reference  to  what  had  been  said  immediately  before.  Fur  it  is 
not  possible  to  agree  with  Blass  in  regarding  the  juurney  of  l!>r 
as  identical  with  that  which  had  been  intended  by  Paul,  accord- 
ing to  the  addition  of  fi  in  IS21  (found  also  in  IK).  This  last 
was  actually  carried  out  (I822,  see  Council  oi-  |  mvusalem, 
§1).  And  even  if  it  had  not  been,  the  inspiration  which 
hindered  it  must  have  been  mentioned  in  IS-i,  and  not  in  111  1, 
after  he  had  already  got  back  t<\  PhryeTi  fi  um  Cresaiea,  which 
is  only  a  few  miles  from  Jerusalem.     (  p  iurther  Barjesus,  §  1  b. 

(g)  Over  against  these  instances,  the  list  of  which 
could  be  greatly  increased,  there  ;ire  a  /no  rare  eases 
in  lohieh  (3  might  realty  be  held  to  be  the  original. 

The  additions  KaTefirtaav  tovs  cttto  fia.0fj.ovs  ko.i  before  jrpoTJAfloj/ 
(12  10),  tj  Be  Qivavpiov  before  16  1 1  and  in  27  1,  arm  iopas  ■tr^fj.Tmjs 
tws-  fieKanjs  after  III 9,  koX  /j.cut<i'Tits  ic  TpwyiAuj  after  ^.d/xov 
(20  15),  St,'  j)fj.cpwv  &•  Kimi'-rT  helore  Ka.rrfk6ofj.cv  (  27  5)  do  not  seem 
to  be  inventions.  And  yet  Blass  nut  only  opposed,  at  least  in 
his  first  edition,  the  quite  similar  addition  of  ko.1  Mvpv.  afLer 
Tidiapa  (21  1)  in  I.),  Sah.,  and  ( iigas,  inasmuch  as  it  could  have 
been  introduced  from  27  5,  but  also  refused  to  accept  the 
sequent i  auteni  die  which  we  find  in  d  (-I5)  instead  of  ore 
5c"  eyecero  17/xa?  efapTiVai  tu;  T)/xe'pas  (ihe  Greek  text  of  D  is 
wanting  here).  On  the  other  hand,  in  21 16  the  text  of  a  is  not 
materially  inferior  to  that  of  fi,  to  which  Blass  attaches  a  very 
high  value  ;  for  the  imperf.  dvefiatvoixev  of  L'l  15  does  not  mean 
"  we  went  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem  "  (this  follows  in  21 17),  but 
"we  took  the  road  for  Jerusalem,"  and  thus,  e\en  according  to 
a,  Mnason  may  very  well  be  thought  of  as  living  in  a  village 
between  Ca:sarea  and  Jerusalem,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  fi. 
The  author— in  this  instance  the  author  of  the  'we'  source — 
has  here  quite  naturally  taken  for  granted  that  the  journey  from 
Ca^sarea  to  Jerusalem  cannot  well  be  made  in  a  single  day. 

(h)  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  ?iot  the  slightest  necessity  for  assuming  the  bulk  of  the 
remaining  variations  in  fi,  which  are  indecisive,  to  be 
original. 

They  consist  partly  of  what  are  simply  changes  in  the  con- 
struction, or  periphrases  without  changing  the  sense  (for  both 
see  for  example  HJ  iqf),  partly  of  a  somewhat  more  vivid  way  of 
expressing  the  situation  which,  however,  in  the  cases  we  have  in 
view — much  more  than  seventy — could  have  been  derived  by  a 
simple  copyist  from  the  adjoining  context.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  very  well-devised  addition  tous  Aoiirovs  d(r<pa\i<rdfxevos  after 
e£iu  in  10  30. 

(z)  But  do  not  these  changes — materially  so  unim- 
portant, but  in  form  so  considerable — at  least  prove  that 
both  forms  of  the  text,  no  matter  which  is  the  earlier, 
emanate  from  the  author  of  the  book  itself?  They  do 
not. 

After  having  seen  that  precisely  in  the  most  significant  pas- 
sages of  the  book  (see  above,  e  and_/)  this  does  not  hold,  one 
must  further  remember  that  in  HLP,  and  also  in  E,  equally 
important  variations  are  met  with  (see  above,  c).  These,  like 
those  in  fi,  resemble  the  variation  by  which  one  gospel  is  dis- 
tinguished from  another.  Here,  accordingly,  transcribers  have 
allowed  themselves  liberties  which  are  usually  regarded  as  per- 
missible only  to  the  authors  of  independent  works.  However 
surprising  this  may  seem  to  us,  the  fact  cannot  he  denied.  When 
in  Mk.  3  2i,  for  on  e£eo-rr)  (a  reading  which  is  a  stumbling- 
block  to  many  theologians  even  of  the  present  day)  1)  substi- 
tutes on  e£e'crTarai  avTOu's,  '  that  he  has  evaded  them,'  or  at  least 
'  that  he  has  stirred  them  up,' — is  not  the  liberty  taken  with  the 
text  just  as  bold  as  Mt. 's  in  the  exactly  corresponding  place, 
I223  (i.e.,  just  before  the  reference  to  a  league  with  Beelze- 
bub), when  he  changes  it  to  i^iaravTo'i  But  this  freedom 
of  treatment  is  by  no  means  withuut  analogies  elsewhere  in  the 
literature  of  the  time.  The  text  of  Plato  in  the  Flinders-Petrie 
papyri  (Cunningham  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Dublin, 
1891)  shows  similarly  pronounced  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
text — deviations  which,  according  to  Uscner  (A'a, -It >-.  d.  Gesellsc/t. 
der  Wiss.  zu  Gott.,  1892,  pp.  25-50,  181-215),  are  '"  be  attributed 
to  the  copyists  of  the  papyri,  perhaps  as  early  as  w  iihin  120  years 
after  Plato's  death.  In  the  papyrus  text  of  Hyperides,  Against 
Philippides  (Classical  Texts  from  Papyri  in  Brit.  A/us.,  ed. 
Kenyon,  1891),  Blass  himself  discovers  '  veiy  often  .  .  .  inter- 
polation and  arbitrary  emendation,'  and  in  the  third  Demo- 
sthenes letter  published  in  the  same  collection,  'extensive 
variation  (Jahrb.f  class.  Philol.,  1892,  p.  42,  and  1894,  p.  447). 

In  order  more  easily  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
changes  in  the  text  on  the  part  of  a  transcriber,  it 
may  be  allowable  to  conjecture  that  he  may  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  book  recited  or  even  himself  to 
recite  it  {with  variations  of  the  kind  exemplified),  on  the 
basis  of  a  perusal  of  it,  but  without  its  being  committed 
to  memory.  Such  recital  was  by  no  means  impossible 
in  the  second  century. 

(h)  The  question  whether  D  shows  in  the  gospels  the 
same  variations  as  in  Acts  may  be  left  out  of  account. 
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It  would  be  important  only  if  it  could  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  for  Mt.,  Mk  ,  and  |n.  For,  that  in  these  cases 
also  the  rough  draft  should  have  gone  into  circulation  as 
well  as  the  dean  copy  is  really  very  improbable.  But  the 
independent  variations  are  too  few  tu  warrant  an  affirmative 
answer.  If  the  same  be  the  case  with  the  Third  1 1  -spel,  then, 
according  to  Blass's  hypothesis,  we  must  assume  that  the  draft  of 
it  was  not  copied  ;  but  if  they  are  sufficiently  numerous,  as  Blass 
has  recently  declared  (Hermathcna,  21,  1895,  pp.  121-143  ;  and 
22,  iSc,6,  pp.  291-313  ;  Ei>angt.rtum  secundum  Luceuu  .  .  . 
secundum  form  am  qua  videtur  Romanam,  1897  ;  Philology 
of  the  <J-V.'./VA,i3q8),  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  applying  to 
them  the  judgment  applied  to  those  in  Acts,  however  that 
judgment  may  go. 

Neither  is  it  decisive  of  the  question  that  /3  is  frequently 
not  fuller  but  briefer  than  a  (e.g.,  2f)26  74)- 

(/)  Wry  important,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Blass's 
assertion  that  the  uniformity  of  expression  in  a  and  p  is 
a  '  very  strong  proof  that  both  recensions  come  from 
the  hand  of  the  author.  But  it  is  sufficiently  met  by 
Blass's  own  index. 

According  to  this,  there  occur  in  the  divergent  passages  of  £ 
(which  are  by  no  means  of  great  compass)  64  words  never  else- 
where met  with  in  Acts  or  the  Third  Gospel.  If  we  deduct  from 
tlioe,  besides  5  proper  names,  the  9  vouched  for  only  by  the 
Latin  text  (although  Blass  himself  has  not  succeeded  in  giving 
them  a  Greek  form  that  suggests  the  authorship  of  Luke),  there 
still  remain  50  (not  44,  as  is  stated  in  Blass's  Editio  pkilologica, 
p.  334).  After  deduction  uf  4  numbers,  and  the  expressions 
tarlov  and  <rTpa.TOireSapxr}S,  for  which  no  other  word  could 
possibly  have  been  chosen,  the  number  stands  at  44.  So  albo  in 
his  second  edition  (sue  the  enumeration  in  his  Evang.  sec.  Lite. 
p.  xxvii.),  although,  from  the  somewhat  different  form  of  text 
adopted,  the  words  that  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  ^  are  not  quite 
the  same. 

(m)  In  support  of  Blass's  highly  important  assertion 
that  the  eve-witness  Luke  alone  could  have  given  his  work 
in  both  the  forms  10 hie h  lue  have  in  a  and  ft,  the  nmst 
that  can  be  adduced — out  of  all  that  has  been  remarked 
on  in  the  course  of  the  section — are  the  passages  referred 
to  under  (g).  But  of  the  'seven  steps'  in  Jerusalem,  Luke, 
according  to  Blass's  own  view,  gained  his  knowledge 
not  from  personal  observation,  but  only  from  the  written 
(or  oral)  testimony  of  an  eye-witness. 

All  the  same  he  takes  the  liberty,  according  to  Blass,  of  leaving 
the  note  out  in  writing  his  fair  copy.  This  being  so,  the  omission 
of  the  five  other  details,  even  if  with  Blass  one  carries  this  back 
to  the  author  of  the  book,  does  not  prove  that  they  had  formed 
part  of  his  own  experience;  he  may  equally  well  have  obtained 
them  from  a  written  source.  Four  of  them  (lrtu  '20 15  27  1  5) 
belong,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  'we'  source.  It  is  not  at  all 
easy  to  see  why  a  transcriber  might  not  have  ventured  to  omit 
them,  with  so  much  else,  as  of  inferior  interest.  "We  may  there- 
fore thankfully  accept  them,  as  well  as  other  data  in  /S  which 
have  been  shown  or  may  ultimately  appear  to  be  more  original 
than  a,  as  contributions  to  our  historical  knowledge  ;  but  they 
do  not  prove  more  than  this — that  in  such  cases  )3  has  drawn 
more  faithfully  from  a  true  source  than  a  has.  There  remains, 
accordingly,  in  favour  of  the  eye-witness  as  author  of  Acts,  only 
11 28,  wIt.tc  D  udung  with,  essentially,  the  Perpignan  Latin 
text,  and  Augustine),  instead  of  afacrras  Be,  has  r\v  5e  ttoAAtj 
dyaAAtacri-r  trui'ta-7-pn.^/j.eVcoi/  Be  y\p*iv  etjyr],  and  then  <rqp.aLvitiv 
instead  of  i(n'}jxa.vsv.  This  might  possibly  be  from  the  'we'  source; 
but  the  inference  is  not  that  it  can  only  have  been  by  an  eye- 
witness that  the  '  we '  in  a  was  set  aside.  Or  why  is  it  that  '  we  ' 
is  set  aside  by  L  in  16  17,  by  N"  (and  differently  by  ABCH)  in 
21 10,  by  H  in  2s  10,  by  P  and  Vg.  in  27  1  (rot)?  7repi  tov  TTaOAoc, 
or  cum,  for  V«0-  bY  HLP  in  2O7  21^  28  1  li>r3,  by  C  3  also 
in  28  1,  by  1 »  als<>  in  1»>  13  (eS6t<ei  for  eVo/ittfyxei')?  And  why,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  27  tq  does  it  stand  only  in  HLP  Pesh.V  In 
all  of  these  cases  (except  27  1,  see  below)  Blass  has  the  same 
reading  in  (3  as  in  a.  (In  16  13,  he  has,  it  is  true,  in  £  the  eSoxei 
mentioned  above,  but  he  likewise  obtains  in  a  also  [by  the  con- 
jecture evoji-L^ov  iv  npoa-evxij  cluat]  a  reading  in  the  third  person.) 
He  thus  acknowledges  that  it  is  copyists,  not  the  eye-witness, 
that  allowed  themselves  to  remove  the  '  we,'  or  to  introduce  it. 
Only  in  11  28  does  Blass  assume  that  it  was  Luke  himself  who 
changed  into  the  third  person  in  a  the  '  we  '  which  he  had  written 
in  /3.  So  also  it  is  only  in  one  place,  and  even  that  only  in  his 
second  edition,  that  Blass  regards  the  third  person  in  place  of '  we ' 
as  a  reading  of  )3 — namely,  in  20  5  (on  the  authority  of  D),  for  in 
27  1  it  is  only  through  a  change  of  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of 
the  verse,  rendering  tj/jlo.?  impossible,  that  the  third  person  is 
introduced.  At  all  events,  it  is  impossible  that  1 1  -;o  as  well  as 
ll28can  be  derived  from  the  'we'  source  (see  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  §  1).  Even  the  'we'  of  II28  may  possibly  have 
been  the  insertion  of  a  transcriber  who  knew  (with  Eus.  HE 
iii.  46,  Jer.  De  I'ir.  III.  7,  and  the  Prologue  [earlierthan  Jerome] 
to  the  Third  Gospel  in  codd.  Corbeiensis,  Colbertinus,  Amiatinus, 
Fuldensis,  Aureus,  etc.)  that  Luke  was  understood  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Antioch.  Or  has  Blass  himself  not  recognised  that 
Irensus  also  (iii.  14  1),  or  one  of  Irenajus's  predecessors,  has  per- 
mitted himself  on  his  own  responsibility  to  say  nos  venimus  instead 
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of  KCLTeBr,<rM>  in  168  ?  The  insertion  of  '  we  in  11  28  would  not  be 
bolder  than  the  other  infelicitous  changes  in  p.  It  ought  to  be 
noted  that  Syr. hi.  is  not  implicated  in  this  insertion;  and  the 
text  of  D  is  by  no  means  in  order,  for  it  has  €^77  without  telling 
what  it  was  that  Agabus  did  say  (in  the  sense  of  eAaAei),  while 
in  the  whole  of  the  NT  it  is  direct  speech,  or,  as  in  four  isolated 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  Paul,  at  least  indirect  speech,  that  is 
connected  with  <f>vj/xi.  In  Acts  11 28  the  indirect  speech  depends 
rather  on  cn-j^aiVwi'. 

(«)  A  very  dangerous  support  to  the  theory  of  Blass 
has  been  contributed  by  Nestle.1 

In  his  view  e^apvvare  in  D  (Irenseus  has  aggravastis),  instead 
of  yjpv^a-aa-de  in  3  14,  comes  from  a  confusion  of  -\2J  (Jod  35  16 
15 10)  and  133  in  the  Semitic  source  of  Acts  1-12  (similarly, 
before  him,  Harris,  p.  187,  but  otherwise  pp.  162  f),  and  in  like 
manner  koo-^os,  instead  of  \aos  in  2  47,  from  confusion  of  oSj?  and 
Cy  (or  in  Aramaic  NEsy  and  N^>')-  In  itself  considered,  all  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  a  source  (now  pretty  generally  con- 
jectured ;  see  above,  §§  10  f.)  for  Acts  1-12  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  welcome  ;  but  in  the  form  thus  suggested  the  evidence 
points  rather  to  the  conclusion  (which  Nestle  leaves  also  open) 
that  some  person  other  than  the  author  himself  had,  in  tran- 
scribing, adopted  another  translation  of  the  Semitic  text. 

(0)  No  happier  is  an  attempt  of  Conybeare  to  provide 
a.  new  prop  for  Blass's  theory. 

He  points  out  in  the  American  Journ.  of  Philology  (17 '2 
[1896],  pp.  135-171)  the  most  interesting  fact  that  the  Greek 
commentary  of  Chrysostom,  and,  to  an  even  greater  extent,  the 
many  extracts  from  it  in  an  Armenian  Catena  on  Acts,  follow 
or  at  least  presuppose  a  series  of  /3  readings  to  be  found  partly 
in  D  (and  other  witnesses  for  the  /3  text),  partly  only  in 
Syr.hl.  or  in  cod.  137.  He  thinks  he  can  thus  prove  that 
originally  all  the  0  readings  were  united  in  a  single  cod., 
in  the  copying  of  which  they  were  partly  removed  to  secure 
greater  agreement  with  the  prevailing  text.  But  the  number 
of  0  readings  used  by  Chrysostom  is  insignificantly  small 
when  compared  with  those  ..if  which  he  shows  no  trace  ;  and 
of  such  as  do  not  appear  in  D  Conybeare  has  adduced  only 
five.  Chrysostom  accordingly  furnishes  no  stronger  support 
for  Conybeare's  thesis  than  any  other  witness  for  £  would,  for 
each  of  them  shares  some  of  its  readings  with  D  and  some  with 
other  witnesses  fur  /3.  But  to  explain  this  there  is  no  need  of 
Conybeare's  assumption  that  all  /3  readings  are  from  one  hand  : 
it  would  be  explained  equally  well  by  supposing  them  due  to 
the  labours  of  successive  copyists  (or  editors).  Conybeare, 
however,  goes  much  further,  and  asserts  that  Luke  himself  is  the 
author  of  all  these  (3  readings.  He  ventures  to  rest  this 
assertion  on  a  single  passage — a  very  small  foundation  for  such 
a  structure.  Moreover,  it  would  have  been  just  as  ensy  for 
another  as  for  Luke  to  add  '  so  natural  a  phrase  '  as,  according  to 
Conybeare,  crui-Tf^vtrai  is  in  19  25. 

Blass's  theory,  then,  it  would  seem,  is  so  inadequately 
proved  that  it  cannot  be  held  to  have  subverted  any  of 
the    conclusions   regarding    Acts   in 


18.  Estimate  of 
Blass's  theory. 


preceding  sections  of  this  article.  It 
has  the  merit,  however,  of  having 
called  attention  in  a  very  emphatic  way  to  the  im- 
portance of  /3.  It  has  also  raised  new  problems  for  the 
science  of  textual  criticism — not  to  speak  of  the  many 
valuable  contributions  it  has  itself  made  to  that  science 
and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

The  value  of  Acts  as  a  devout  and  edifying  work, 

cannot  be   impaired   by  criticism.       Indeed,   the  book 

_   ..    .  is    helped    by    criticism,    which    leads 

'  °.    ,      not  only  beyond  a  mere  blind  faith  in 

value  01  Acts.  itg  contentS|   but  a]so  heyonr\  the  un- 

historical  assumption  that  one  is  entitled  to  impose 
on  the  author  the  demands  of  strict  historical  accuracy 
and  objectivity.  Its  very  ideal,  in  apostolic  times  un- 
happily not  reached,  according  to  which  the  company 
of  believers  were  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  (4  32), 
shows  that  the  author  knew  where  the  true  worth  of 
Christianity  was  to  be  found.  The  early  Christians 
pray  everywhere  with  and  for  one  another  ;  they  ac- 
company the  apostles  and  take  pathetic  farewells  of 
them  ;  they  distribute  their  possessions  and  have  all 
things  in  common.  Particularly  beautiful  figures  are 
those  of  Stephen,  Cornelius,  Lydia,  and  the  jailer  at 
Philippi.  The  jailer  knows  that  most  important  question 
of  religion,  'What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'  (16  30),  and 
Peter  also  (4 12),  as  well  as  Paul,  expresses  the  con- 
viction that  Christianity  alone  has  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  give.     The  writer  of  Acts  is  able  to  rise  above  all 

1  Expositor,    Sept.    1895,   pp.    235-239  ;    St.   A'r.,   1896,  pp. 
102-104. 
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narrowness  of  sympathy  (10  15  34/  15  10)  ;  and  the  con- 
ception of  God  in  I728,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
Paul,  is  really  much  more  apt,  and  is  more  closely 
in  accord  with  the  results  of  philosophically  purified 
thought,  than  that  apostle's,  still  hampered  as  it  was  by 
Jewish  modes  of  thinking.  Lastly,  sayings  such  as  \vu 
find  in  IU16  4  20  20  24  14  22  21 13/  are  of  the  deepest 
that  can  be  said  about  the  inner  Christian  life. 

A^  Lightfoot  remarks,  the  literature  which  has  gathered 
round  Acts  is  too  lur-e  to  oat-iln^ue  profitably.      To  his  own 

list  (Smith's  P /■"-)  maybe  added  Unltzmann's 
20.  Literature,  cumin,  in  the//. ind-<  <>nint.  Li<m\  /'(1889,2nd 

ed.  1892).  In  the  criticism  ol  the  bunk  the  iimst 
important  landmarks  are  as  follows:  Schneckenbun;ur  (Zwock 
dcr  Ap.-gcsch.,  1841),  whilst  maintaining  its  absolute  trustworthi- 
ness credited  it  with  tendency  to  vindicate  l'aut  a^ain-t 
Judaisers.  Baur  (/'«»/».*•,  1845)  and  Zeller  (Ap.-^i -.v.//.,  1854) 
regarded  its  tendency  as 'reconciling  '  (unionist:so/i)in  its  scope, 
and  its  contents  as  untrustworthy,  Bruno  Bauer  (Ap.  gescli., 
i3;o),  whilst  holding  the  same  view  as  to  its  tendency,  went 
much  further  as  regarded  its  contents,  taking  them  in  lie  free 
and  often  even  purposeless  invention.  Overhei  k,  in  his  revised 
4th  edition  of  De  'Wette's  Handbuch  (1870),  propounded  a 
modification  of  the  tendency  theory  substantially  identical  with 
that  which  has  been  set  forth  in  the  present  article.  I'lkiderer 
(Paulinismus,  1873,  2nd  ed.  1890  ;  Urchristrnthum,  1887),  Wei/- 
sacker  (Ap.  Zeitaltcr,  1886,  2nd  ed.  1892  ;  ET,  1804-0O,  and 
J  iilicher  (-£/*»/.  in  das  NT,  iSq-Ourge,  often  with  justice,  that  the 
author  wrote  in  simple  faith,  and  has  much  that  is  trustworthy. 
The  most  thorough-going  apologists  have  been  Mich.  Baumgarten 
{Ap.-gesch.,  1852,  2nd  ed.  1850"),  Karl  Schmidt  (Aft.-gesch.  i. 
1882),  and  Nosgen  (Comm..  iS8r).  The  most  promising  new 
phase  oi  the  criticism  of  the  book  is  that  which  has  for  its  task  a 
separation  of  the  sources  (see  above,  §  n).  In  this  connection 
mention  must  be  made  of  a  very  remarkable  return  to  tendency- 
criticism  in  a  Marburg  University  Program  of  Johannes  Weiss 
(which  appeared  after  the  present  article  was  in  type)  entitled 
Ueber  die  Absidit  u.  den  literar.  Char,  der  Af'.-gesck.  (1897). 
Weiss  regards  Acts  as  'an  apology  for  the  Christian  religion 
(against  the  accusation  of  the  Jews)  addressed  to  pagans,  showing 
how  it  has  come  about  that  Christianity  has  taken  over  from 
Judaism  its  world-mission.'  P.  w.  s. 

ACUA,  RV  Acud  UkoyA  [BA]},  i  Esd.  5  307  =  Ezra 
245,  Akkub,  4. 

ACUB  Ukoy<J>Lb]).  iEsd.53it  =  Ezra2si,  Bakbuk. 

ACUD,  see  above,  Acua. 

ADADAH  (iTTjnj?),  Josh.  15227,  probably  {We.,  Di. ) 
a  corrupt  reading  for  HTjTiy  'Ardrah — i.e.,  Aroer 
pirW);  see  Aroer,  3. 

(ASaSa  [AL] ;  apouTjA.  [B],  implying  ^yny ;  cp  pa-you.  [1  S.  30 
28,  ©L].) 

ADAH  (ITJV  ;  aAa  [ADEL],  ada). 

1.  Wife  of  Lamech  (Gen.  419-23!,  a5Sa  [L]).  See 
Cainites,  §  9. 

2.  Daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  and  wife  of  Esau 
(Gen.  362  +  10 12  16  [R?])  ;  called  Basemath  in  Gen.  2634 
[P].     See  Bashemath,  i. 

ADAIAH  {Tiny,  §  35,  once  -irTH^No.  8];  'Yahwe 
passes  by,'  cp.  Adiel  ;   &A&I&  [BAL]). 

1.  Grandfather  of  king  Josiah,  2  K.  22  1  (eSeiva  [B] ;  leSifia, 
[A],  i.e.  rrTT^  the  name  of  Josiah 's  mother  ;  o^iou  [L]). 

2.  1  Ch.  641  [26],  see  Iddo,  iii.  2. 

3.  b.  Shimei,  in  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (§  9  ii.  jS),  1  Ch.  821 
(a0ia  [B],  aAata  [A]). 

4.  A  priest  in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
8  5  bU  8  15  [1]  a\  1  Ch.9i2(<ra$taS[A])=Neh.lli2(BN*om., 
aSaias  [L]).  This  name  should  perhaps  be  read  instead  of 
Jedaiah  (q.v.  i.  1)  in  Neh.  12  6  or  7. 

5  and  6.  Two  members  of  the  b'ne  Bani  [q.v.  2]  in  list  of 
those  with  foreign  wives  (Ezra,  i.  §  5,  end),  Ezra  10  29  (0.8a.  [B], 
a^atas  [AL])=i  Esd.  930,  Jedeus  (teSaios  [BA],  aSaias  [L]), 
and  Ezra  10  39  (aSeiafj.  [N],  aSatas  [AL])=i  Esd.  9  34  (aSSata? 
[L],  om.  [BA;  EV]). 

7.  b.  Joiarib,  in  list  of  Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see 
Ezra,  it.  §  5  [/,],  §  15  [1]  a),  Neh.  11  5  (SoAea  [B],  a\a.ia  [A]). 

8.  The  father  of  Maaseiah  [4],  2Ch.  23i  tinny,  a£eia  [B], 
aAeia  [Bab]}  aSaiov  (gen.)  [L]). 

ADALIA  (N^HN),  son  of  Haman,  Est.  98f  (B&pc& 
[B],  B^peA  [XA],  -6A  [L]).      See  Esther,  §§  3,  7. 

ADAM  (D*1N,  to  which  Kt.  prefixes  1,  Kr.  D  [so  6L 
Symm.  Targ.  Pesh.  Vg. ,  and  many  MSS  and  editions] ; 
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Kt.  is  to  be  preferred  ;  seeDi.  's  note1)  is  mentioned  once, 
if  not  twice.  In  Josh.  3 16  it  is  the  name  of  the  place 
beside  or  near  which  the  descending  waters  of  the  Jordan 
'  stood  and  rose  up  in  one  heap  '  ;  here  it  is  followed  by 
the  words  (which  may  possibly  be  a  gloss)  '  the  city  that 
is  beside  Zarethan.'  An  echo  of  this  name  may  very 
plausibly  be  found  in  Tell  ed '- Ddinich  and  Jisr  ed- 
Diifj/ich,  names  of  a  hill  and  bridge  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Jabbok  {Zerkd)  with  the  Jordan,  some  16  m.  in  a 
direct  line  above  the  ford  opposite  Jericho.  Indeed  it 
is  possible  that  for  din  (Adam)  we  should  read  hdhn 
(Adamah),  the  n  having  dropped  out  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  following  word  begins  with  n  (so 
Kampffmeyer,  Z/A/-'  t  r16  14).  In  this  case  the  resem- 
blance of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  name  will  be 
closer.  The  same  spot  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  1  K. 
746,  where,  for  'in  the  thickness  of  the  ground'-  (AV 
mg.),  we  should  probably  read,  'at  the  crossing  of 
Adamah,'3  the  name  of  some  definite  locality,  not 
a  description  of  the  soil,  being  plainly  required  by  the 
context  (so  G.  F.  Moore  and  <  Jlermont-Ganneau).4  This 
gives  us  a  definition  of  the  site  of  Adam  or  Adamah.  It 
was  at  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  between  Succoth  and  Zarethan. 
Putting  all  the  evidence  together,  we  may  hold  that  the 
Succoth  of  1  K.  746  was  H.  of  the  Jordan  on  or  near 
the  Jabbok  ;  while  Zarethan  was  W.  of  the  river,  in  the 
valley  opposite  Succoth.  Beside  Zarethan,  at  the  '  cross- 
ing '  or  ford,  was  a  town  called  Adam  or  Adamah  (cp 
Succoth,  2  ;  Zarethan,  §  1), 

The  second  mention  of  a  place  of  this  name  is  in 
Hos.  67  where,  for  k'dddm(X<V  'like  Adam,'  RV  mg. 
Mike  men'  ;  ws  &vdpu}iros  [BAQ]),  we  must  at  any 
rate  read  b  'dddm — i.  c,  'at  Adam  '—to  suit  '  there  '  in  the 
next  clause,  and  to  correspond  to  the  localisation  of 
Israel's  sin  in  v.  8  (so  in  the  main  We. ).  '  There  '  the 
Israelites  '  were  traitors  to  Yahwe '  and  '  broke  his 
covenant. '  Of  course  there  may  be  a  doubt  which  of  the 
places  called  Adam  or  Adamah  is  meant,  and  it  may 
even  be  surmised  that  the  letters  oix  (adm)  are  in- 
correct.5 The  fact,  however,  that  the  ford  of  Ddmieh  is  on 
the  direct  route  (so  we  must  believe)  to  the  place  called 
Gilead  in  v.  8,  suggests  that  the  '  city  Adam  '  of  Josh.  3 16 
is  intended.  The  confluence  of  t\\  o  important  streams 
may  well  have  been  marked  by  a  sanctuary. 

ADAM  AND  EVE.6     The  use  of  Adam  and  Eve  as 

proper  names  within  the  Reformed  Churches  symbolises 

_    „  , .         a  theory  of  the  Paradise  story  which 

1.  Ketormation    .g   distinctively  modern   and  western. 

antipathy  to     ,  The    ReformerSi   always   hostile  to 

gory.         allegory,  and  in  this  matter  especially 

influenced    by  the  Augustinian    anthropology,   adhered 

strictly  to  the  literal  interpretation,  which  has  continued 

to  be  generally  identified  with   Protestant   orthodoxy.' 

This  was  a  necessary  reaction  against  that  Hellenistic 

allegorising  which  transmuted  everything  that   seemed 

low  or  trivial  in  the  early  narratives  into  some  spiritual  or 

theological  truth.      The  reaction  had  begun  no  doubt  in 

pre-reformation  days.      Bonaventura,  for  instance,  says 

that  '  under  the  rind  of  the  letter  a   deep   and  mystic 

1  The  trfyo&pa.  ad>o5pa»s  of  ©E  may  be  safely  neglected,  though 
if  o-<£o5po>s  (which  is  wanting  in  A)  be  correct,  it  testifies  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  inferior  reading  (chNC-  Symm.,  according 
to  Field's  restoration  fn ..mi  the  Syr.  He.v.,  gives  airb  aSoju.  ; 
©L  airb  aSafirj  (interpolated) ;  Yl^.  ab  urbe  qua  vacatur 
Adorn.  Bennett  in.  V  AY.'/' (ait.  note^)  regards  the  name  'Adam' 
and  the  description  of  it  as  '  the  city,' as  suspicious.^  But  'Adam' 
should  perhaps  rather  be  'Adamah,'  and  'the  city,'  etc.  looks 
like  a  gloss.     The  text  on  tin-  whole  is  correct. 

2  nEiKn  n3j.'23-    The  II  2  Ch-  4  r7  has  niriNn  ^2. 

3  hoik  rmyM-  ,  r,    n    _. 

4  Moore,  JBL  13  77-79  ['94],  cp  Judges,  212  [  95]  ;  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  PEF  Qu.  St.,  Jan.  1896,  p.  80. 

5  One  might  conjecturally  read  Dumah — i.e.,  the  Eduma  of  the 
OS  (9.55  y^;  119  22,  cp  Guerin,  Sam.  2  14./C),  which  is  described 
as  a  village  about  12  R.  m.  E.  from  Neapolis  (Nablus),  and  is 
the  modern  Daumeh  (see  Rob.  BR  4292/.).  This  is  obviously 
not  the  '  city '  intended  in  Josh.  3  16.  It  is  also  not  very  likely 
to  be  meant  by  Hosea. 

6  On  the  names  see  below,  §  3. 
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meaning  is  hidden,'  but  states  also  that  '  he  who 
despises  the  letter  of  sacred  Scripture  will  never  rise  to 
its  spiritual  meanings.'  Still  the  completion  of  the 
movement  (within  certain  limits)  was  reserved  for  the 
great  exegetes  of  the  Reformation — Luther,  Melanchthon, 
and  Calvin.  Thus  Luther  explicitly  says — '  It  were 
better  to  read  mere  poetic  fables  than  attach  one's  self  to 
the  so-called  spiritual  and  living  sense  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  literal  ;  '  and  again,  '  We  should  stay  by  the  dry 
clear  words,  except  where  the  Scripture  itself,  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  simple  meaning,  compels  us  to  under- 
stand some  sayings  figuratively '  (quoted  by  Diestel, 
Gesch.  des  A  T  in  tier  chr.  Kirche).  This  predilection 
for  a  grammatical  and  historical  interpretation  was 
closely  connected  with  the  revival  of  classical  studies, 
but  had  its  primary  justification  in  the  endorsement 
which  the  NT  appeared  to  give  to  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  story  of  Paradise.  It  is  the  correctness  of  the 
historical  acceptation  of  that  story  which  criticism  denies, 
and  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  results  of  criticism 
(see  Creation,  §  i  and  Paradise),  Protestant  students 
may  ask  whether  Jesus  Christ  and  the  NT  writers  really 
attached  importance  to  the  story  of  Eden  as  a  piece  of 
history.  Our  conclusion  will  of  course  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  other  early 
narratives. 

Let  us  turn  to  (i.)  passages  spoken  or  written  from  a 
purely  Jewish  point  of  view,  (a)  In  Mk.  106-8  (Mt.  19 
9  mt  vipw<?  4"6)  we  nave  a  combined  quotation  from 
Gen.  I27  224.  Jesus  passes  over  the  facts 
of  the  Paradise  story  altogether,  and  fastens  attention 
on  the  statement  that  man  was  from  the  beginning 
differentiated  sexually,  and  that,  by  divine  ordinance  (so 
no  doubt  Jesus  interprets  Gen.  224),  the  marriage  union 
was  to  be  complete.  His  silence  about  the  facts  may  no 
doubt  be  explained  by  the  circum stances  ;  elsewhere 
Jesus  appears  to  many  to  accept  the  historical  character 
of  the  deluge  story  (Mt.  LM37-39;  Lk.  172627).  But 
one  must  be  cautious  ;  the  reference  to  the  deluge  story 
presupposes  the  typical  character  of  the  early  narratives, 
a  theory  which  is  inconsistent  with  a.  strictly  historical 
point  of  view,  (b)  In  Rev.  2722214,  a  literalistic  view 
of  the  tree  of  life  is  presupposed.  But  these  passages 
are  undeniably  based,  not  so  much  on  Gen.  2,  as  on  the 
apocalyptic  description  in  Enoch  24  f.  (c)  In  Rev. 
12g  2O2  we  have  a  description  of  Sat  AN  {q.v.  §  6)  as 
'  the  ancient  serpent,'  alluding  to  Gen.  3i;  it  is  also 
said  that  he  will  '  deceive  '  the  world  as  he  deceived  the 
first  man.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  writer  also 
draws  from  h.  well  of  popular  belief,  enriched  from  a 
wider  Oriental  source,  to  which  he  gives  as  implicit  «. 
belief  as  to  the  biblical  statement. 

Passing  to  (ii. )  the  Pauline  writings,  we  find  (d)  and 
(e)  in  Rom.  014  and  1  Cor.  152245  references  to  details 
in  the  story  of  Adam  ;  but  the  reference  is  made  in 
1  didactic  interest.  Paul  accepts  (as  also  probably 
does  Luke)  the  Alexandrian  idea  of  the  typical  character 
of  the  early  narratives,  and  of  the  double  creation 
of  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  Adam.  The  latter  doc- 
trine, which  the  Alexandrian  theology  founded  on 
the  two  separate  accounts  of  creation  in  Gen.  1  and 
2,  Paul  professes  to  base  on  the  language  of  Gen.  27. 
There  are  also  other  anthropological  ideas  which  he 
supports  by  reference  to  the  fall  of  Adam.  His  real 
interest  is  in  these  ideas,  not  in  the  story  of  Paradise. 
He  did  not  deduce  them  from  the  Eden  story,  and 
only  resorts  to  that  narrative  as  containing  material 
which  may,  by  the  methods  of  Christian  Gnosis,  be 
made  to  furnish  arguments  for  his  ideas.  (/)  In 
Phil.  26  we  have  probably  e>  contrast  between  the  first 
Adam  who  thought  equality  with  God  an  apway/xus 
{an  object  of  grasping)  and  the  second  Adam  who, 
thinking  far  otherwise,  humbled  himself  even  to  the 
death  of  the  cross,  and  thereby  actually  reached  equality 
with  God  (Hilgenfeld).  Here  the  story  of  Eden  is  only 
illustrative  of  an  idea,  though  the  illustration  is  suggested 
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by  the  favourite  typical  view  already  referred  to.  (g) 
In  2  Cor.  11  3  there  is  a  mere  casual  illustration. 

(iii. )  Other  NT  writers,  (h)  In  Lk.  338  Adam  is  the 
last  human  link  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Saviour.  The 
evangelist  suggests  a  contrast  between  the  first  and  the 
second  Adam  (see  Lk.  3)  ;  but,  scholasticism  apart,  what 
he  really  values  is,  not  the  historical  character  of  Adam, 
but  the  universal  Saviourship  of  Jesus,  (i)  John 844 
contains  a  reference  to  Satan  which  presupposes  the 
reality  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  the  first  man,  but 
is  simply  and  solely  dogmatic,  and  belongs  to  the 
peculiar  dualism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  (k)  In  t  Tim. 
212-14  the  social  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  women 
is  apparently  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  first  woman's 
temptation. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  phenomena  point  could 
be  fully  confirmed  b3r  a  similar  examination  of  (iv. ) 
Apocrypha  passages — even  the  references  in  4  Esd , 
which  imply  so  much  brooding  over  the  Paradise 
story,  being  in  close  connection  with  the  typical  theory 
of  the  early  narratives,  and  the  whole  system  of  thought 
being  quite  as  much  based  on  the  imaginative  book  of 
Enoch  as  on  the  sober  narrative  in  Gen.  2-3.  As 
a.  final  proof  that  a  historical  character  could  not  be 
assigned  to  the  latter  in  the  early  Christian  age,  it  is 
enough  to  refer  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (first  cent. 
ad.  ,  but  before  70),  which,  at  any  rate  in  its  view  of 
the  biblical  narratives,  represents  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  times.  Here  the  biblical  stories  are  freely 
intermixed  with  legendary  and  interpretative  matter  (see 
Charles's  translation). 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  NT  writers,  whether 
purely  Jewish  or  touched  by  Greek  influences,  regard 
traditional  facts  chiefly  from  a  didactic  point  of  view, 
as  furnishing  either  plausible  evidence  for  theories 
derived  from  other  sources  or  at  any  rate  homilctical 
illustrations. 

The   literal    and    historical    acceptation  of  the  story 

in  Gen.  24^-4,  which  strong  church  authority  still  con- 

_    „  siders    '  nearer   to   the  truth   than   any 

,  .  j        ,        ,     other  interpretation  as  yet  propounded, ' L 

t  „       ,  may  be  supposed  to  be  required  by  the 

phenomena  of  the  narrative  itself.      Is 

this  the  case?     First,  are  the  proper  names  Adam  and 

Eve  found  in  the  original  story  of  Eden  ?     The  facts  are 

these. 

(a)  Adam  (cix  ;  aSa^w),  as  a  quasi  proper  name  for  the 
first  man  (cp  Enosh),  belongs  with  certainty  only  to 
P2  (Gen.  5v5),'2  who  has  used  it  just  before  generic-ally, 
in  the  sense  of  'man'  or  'men'  (Gen.  Tn  avOpwirtov 
[AL])  followed  by  rbv  Aoa/i  [//'.]  (cp  I2627).  The 
Yahwist  (J)  habitually  uses  the  term  m.w-i,  '  the  man. 
Once,  however,  if  the  text  be  correct,3  we  find  dhn  (adam) 
used  generieally  for  '  man  '  or  '  men  '  (220/'),  and  once  in 
lieu  of  a  proper  name  subsequently  to  the  birth  of  Cain 
and  Abel  (425),  if  we  should  not  rather  refer  £2$/.  to 
an  editor.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  It  is  a  true 
insight  which  is  expressed  in  the  quaint  old  couplet  in 
Exeter  Cathedral, 

Primiis  Adam  sic  pressit  Adam,  salvet  Deus  ilium, 
Is  qui  venit  Adam  quzerere  factus  Adam. 

'  Adam '  can  be  used  only  in  one  of  two  senses  { 1 )  man- 
kind, (2)  the  first  man  (apart  from  all  historical  refer- 
ence), and  to  compare  a  supposed  proper  name  Adam4 

1  Bp.  John  Wordsworth,  The  One  Religion  (Rampton 
Lectures  for  1S81),  p.  138.  So  Ep.  H.  Browne  in  the  Speakers 
Com»i.  and  Dr.  Leathes  in  Smith's  DBity. 

2  In  Gen.  2i9-233  8/ 20 4,  RV  has  rightly  ( the  man 
(=C-i.\*r:)  for  (P  AV 'Adam' ;  so  in  Dt.  32  8 'children  of  men  for 
'sons  of  Adam'  ;  so  EV  mg.  in  Job 31  33  'after  the  manner  of 
men  for  as  [like]  Adam'  (®  otherwise  1 25).  In  *£al  the 
article  is  omitted  in  Gen.  2  196  20a  23  3  i2[L]  20  4  1  25  Dt.  328 
1  Ch.  1  1  (©b  also  in  the  last  two  passages). 

3  In  2  2o£  3  17  21  read  DIN1?  '  for  the  man'  (tw  ASo/u.  [AEL]) 
with  Schr.,  Dillm.,  and  Kau.  HS. 

4  The  present .writer  can  se«  no  probability  in  the  view  of 
Hommel  (PSBA,  7th  March  1893,  pp.  244_/:)that  Adam  In  Gen 
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to  that  of  the  Babylonian  divine  hero  Adapa  {Sayce, 
Crit.  and  Mon,  94),  or,  stranger  still,  to  the  Egyptian 
Atum  (Lefebure,  TSBA  9i)  are  specimens  of  equal 
'audacity.  The  word  \iddm  is  of  course  earlier  than 
any  developed  creation-myth  [sit  vema  verho),  though 
it  implies  (cp  Ass.  admu,  '  child  '  —  i.e. ,  '  one  made  '  by 
God),1  the  existence  of  the  central  element  of  all  such 
mythic  stories  (see  Creation,  §§  20/  ). 

(£)  We  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  name  Eve 
(Hawv>ah  mn ;  Gen.  #20  AV  mg.  Chavah,  RV  nig. 
HavvAH,  £urr)  [AL],  Aq.  Ana,  Symm.  Zojoy6vos,  else- 
where eva  [BAE]  ;  |cu«  ;  hei'a).  This  undoubtedly 
occurs  as  a  proper  name  {.°» 20  4 1)  ;  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  320  formed  no  part  of  the  original  story,  and  that  in 
4 1  the  name  Kve  is  a  later  insertion."  Can  its  meaning 
be  recovered?  According  to  3 20  Eve  was  so  called 
'because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living'  (ti)-  This 
suggests  the  meaning  '  a  living  being,'  or,  less  probably, 
because  an  abstract  conception,  'life'  (t?ATTL  Zo»';).3  It 
is  also  possible,  no  doubt,  to  compare  1  S.  18 18  (Kau. 
HS)  and  render  '  mother  of  every  kindred,'4  in  which 
case  Eve  (.-•-)  will  mean  'kinship,'  or  more  strictly 
'mother-kinship,'  the  primitive  type  of  marriage  being 
supposed  to  be  based  on  mother-kinship  (cp  Gen.  320). 
It  is  best,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  first  explanation, 
if  we  qua! if v  this  with  the  admission  that  Hawwah  may 
possibly  be  a  Hebraised  form  of  a  name  in  a  non- 
Hebraic  story. 

Next,   did  the  writer  of  the  Eden  story  understand 

it  historically '?     There  are  at  least  three  points  which 

„,,  must  be  regarded  as  decisive  against  this 


Narratives. 


(1)  The    naivete'  of  the   descrip- 


tion. The  same  writer  (J),  in  Nu.  2228, 
ascribes  the  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  to  a  special 
divine  interference  ;  but  the  speaking  serpent  and  the 
enchanted  trees  in  Gen.  2f.  appear  as  if  altogether 
natural.  Why?  Because  the  author  has  no  fear  of 
being  misunderstood.  He  knows,  and  his  readers  know, 
that  he  is  not  dealing  with  the  everyday  world,  but 
with  a  world  in  which  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
are  one.  ( 2 )  The  idealism  of  the  narratives.  The  writer 
chiefly  values  certain  ideas  which  the  narrative  is  so 
arranged  as  to  suggest.  (3)  The  total  disregard  of 
the  contents  of  these  stories  in  the  subsequent  narratives 
of  the  Yahwist.  To  these  most  critics  will  add  (4)  the 
licence  which  the  Yahwist  appears  to  have  taken  of 
adding  certain  features  to  the  primitive  story,  e.g.  at 
any  rate  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It 
is  not  safe  to  add  (5)  the  poetical  form  of  the  story  in 
Gen.  24^-3  (Briggs),  for  all  that  seems  probable  is 
that  this  story  is  ultimately  based  to  some  extent  on 
lost  poetical  traditions. 

It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  the  writer  of  our 
Eden  story  did  not  explain  it  allegorically.  Re\ercnce 
for  tradition  must  have  assured  him  that  the  kernel  of  it 
at  any  rate  was  trustworthy.  After  purifying  the 
traditional  story  by  the  criticism  of  his  religious  sense, 
he  must  have  supposed  it  to  give  an  adequate  impression 
of  what  actually  took  place  once  upon  a  time.  Kant, 
among  his  other  services  in  refutation  of  the  unhistorical 

5  1-5  is  altered  from  Adon,  i.e.  Yahu  or  Ea.  We  have  no  right 
to  take  our  critical  starting-point  in  a  list  given  to  us  only  in  P  ; 
apart  from  this,  the  theory  that  the  lists  of  the  patriarchs  in 
Gen.  4  and  [>  are  derived,  as  they  stand,  from  Babylonian  lists  is 
scarcely  tenable  (see  Cainites,  §§  4jT-). 

1  To  the  proposal  of  Wi.  (A  0 F  344,  following  Stucken) 
to  connect  C~i.\'  with  Ar.  adamatun ',  adlmun,  'skin,'  Del.'s  note 
on  Gen.  2y  (Gi-n.fi)  77)  will  suggest  a  probable  answer. 

2  Cp  Bu.  Urffcsch.  141,  itz/.  ;  Si.  ZA  TIV,  1894,  pp.  266^. 

3  Nold.  however  (with  We.  [see  now  //eidAty  154]  and  St.), 
thinks  that  mn  properly  meant  'serpent '  (Aram,  trin),  ZDMG 
42487.  The  Midrash  {Ber.  rab.  par.  21,  on  Gen.  3  20)  actually 
compares  the  same  Aram,  word,  explaining  the  name  thus, 
'She  was  given  to  Adam  to  glorify  bis  life,  but  she  counselled 
him  like  a  serpent.'     This  hardly  favours  Nold.'s  suggestion. 

4  WRS  Kin.  177.  But  note  that  'rrhs  and  'n.T^S  are 
standing  Hebrew  phrases  (see  BDB  Lex.). 
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rationalism  of  the  last  century,  has  the  merit  of 
having  forcibly  recalled  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
narrative  of  Genesis,  even  if  we  do  not  take  it  literally, 
must  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  view  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  history  of  the  human  race  [Al  uthma.sslichcr 
A  lifting  der  MenscheniifSchUhtc,   1786). 

What,  then,  is  the  Eden  story  to  be  called?  It  is  a 
problem  which  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  solve 
by  adopting,  in  one  form  or  another,  what  is  called  the 
mythical  theory.  The  story  cannot  indeed  be  called  a 
myth  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  place  it  on  one  line  with  the  myths  of 
heathenism,  produced  by  the  unconscious  play  of  plastic 
fancy,  giving  shap<j  to  the  impressions  of  natural 
phenomena  on  priniiti\c  observers.  Such  a  course  is 
to  be  deprecated.  The  story  of  Gen.  "±$b-V>  has  been 
too  much  affected  by  conscious  art  and  reflection  to  be 
combined  with  truly  popular  myths.  Hermann  Schultz 
has  coined  the  expression  '  revelation-myth  '  ;  but  this  is 
cumbrous,  and  may  suggest  to  some  an  entirely 
erroneous  view  of  the  pre-Deuteronomic  conception  of 
revelation  (cp  Smend,  AT  Rel.-gesch.  86,  292).  The 
truth  is  that  the  story  of  Eden  cannot  be  described  by  a 
single  phrase.  The  mythic  elements  which  it  contains 
have  been  moralised  far  enough  for  practical  needs,  but 
not  so  far  as  to  rob  it  of  its  primeval  colouring.  The 
parallel  story  in  the  Zoroastrian  Scripture  called  Vendi- 
dad  (Fargard  ii. )  is  dry  and  pale  by  comparison.  In 
its  union  of  primitive  concreteness  w  ith  a  nascent  sense 
of  spiritual  realities  our  Eden  story  stands  alone. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  shutting  our  eyes  to 
the  plain  results  of  historical  criticism.  It  is  only 
when,  as  was  the  case  when  the  late  George  Smith 
made  his  great  discoveries  (see  his  Chaldean  Genesis), 
Babylonian  myths  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  his- 
toricity of  Gen.  1-11,  that  they  may  truty  be  called 
ddajpcL  5G>pa.  It  is  not  the  mythic  basis,  but  the  infused 
idealism  of  the  Eden  story,  that  constitutes  its  abiding 
interest  for  religious  men  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  a  sense 
of  this,  quite  as  much  as  to  a  desire  to  harmonise  Greek 
philosophy  with  Scripture,  that  the  allegoric  spiritualism 
of  Alexandria  found  so  much  favour  in  Greek  Christen- 
dom. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pre-critical  period 
this  system  could  not  but  commend  itself  to  earnest  and 
devout  thinkers.  Who,  said  Philo,  could  take  the 
story  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  or  of  the  trees  of  life  and 
knowledge  literally  ?  The  ideas,  however,  which  the  sage 
derives  from  the  stories  are  Greek,  not  early  Jewish. 
For  instance,  his  interpretation  of  the  creation  of  Eve  is 
plainly  suggested  by  a  Platonic  myth.  The  longing  for 
reunion  which  love  implants  in  the  divided  halves  of  the 
original  dual  man  is  the  source  of  sensual  pleasure 
(symbolised  by  the  serpent),  which  in  turn  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  transgression.  Eve  represents  the  sensuous 
or  perceptive  part  of  man's  nature,  Adam  the  reason. 
The  serpent  therefore  does  not  venture  to  attack  Adam 
directly.  It  is  sense  which  yields  to  pleasure,  and  in 
turn  enslaves  the  reason  and  destroys  its  immortal  virtue. 
These  ideas  are  not  precisely  those  which  advocates  of  a 
mystical  interpretation  would  put  forward  to-day.  There 
is  an  equal  danger,  however,  of  arbitrariness  in  modern 
allegorising,  even  though  it  be  partly  veiled  by  reverence 
for  exegetical  tradition.  It  is  only  by  applying  critical 
methods  to  the  story,  and  distinguishing  the  different 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  that  we  can  do  justice 
to  the  ideas  which  the  later  editor  or  editors  may  have 
sought  to  convey. 

For  a  discussion  of  '  Biblical  Mythus'  see  Schultz,  OT  Thcol., 
c.  2,  and  cp  Smend,  AT  Rel.-gesch.  113,  Tiq-122;  WRS 
RSC2)  19,  446.  On  the  Avesta  parallels,  see  1 'armesteter,  Le 
Zendavesta,  tome  3,  pp.  57^,  and  Kohut,  '  The  Zendavesta  and 
Gen.  1-11,'  JQR  ['90J,  223-229.  On  apocryphal  romance  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  see  below,  Apocrypha,  §  10.  t.  k.  c.1 

ADAMAH  ( nEHX).  ± ,  One  of  the  '  fenced  cities  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  vWt  APMAI0  [B],   &Ad,/w[e]i   [AL]). 

1  The  above  article  is  written  on  the  lines  and  sometimes  in 
the  words  of  WRS. 
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ADAMANT 

Apart  from  its  being  mentioned  along  with  Chinnereth 
and  Raman  and  Hazor  we  have  no  clue  to  its  site  (cp 
Di.  ad  loc. ).      Cp  Adami. 

a  see  Adam,  i. 

ADAMANT  (TO'.'1,  adamas ;  see  below,  §  4).  In 
modern  English  poetry  and  rhetorical  prose — for  the 
,  word  is  now  not  otherwise  used — adamant 
1.  Modern  js  simply  a  term  for  .  the  embodiment  of 
corundum.  surpassing  hardness.'  In  the  EV  of  OT 
it  can  be  retained  only  if  understood  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  Theophrastus  —  i.e.,  in  the 
sense  of  corundum  (see  §  2).  This  is  crystallised 
alumina  (AU">a),  an  excessively  tough  and  difficultly 
frangible  mineral ;  transparent  or  translucent ;  vitreous, 
but  pearly  to  metallic  on  basal  face.  Emery  is  a  com- 
pact, crystalline,  granular  variety — grey  to  indigo-blue. 
In  a  purer  state  corundum  occurs  in  transparent  crystals 
of  various  tints  of  colour — red  (Ruby),  blue  (Sapphire), 
green  (Oriental  Emerald),  yellow  (Oriental  Topaz), 
purple  (Oriental  Amethyst),  colourless  (White  Sapphire) 
— little  inferior  to  the  diamond  in  brilliancy,  though 
tliey  do  not  disperse  rays  of  light  to  the  same  extent. 

The  term  adafias,  which  is  not  known  to  Homer,  was 
applied   by  the  Greeks  to  that  substance  which  from 
.  „  time  to  time  was  the  hardest  known.      In 

2-aoa/was  01  Hesiod  it  means  hardened  iron  or  steel, 
tne  Greeks.  and  the  adamantjne  bonds  by  which 
Prometheus  was  fastened  to  a  peak  of  the  Caucasus 
(.-Esch.  Pl'6,  64)  must  have  been  of  this  materia],  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  tribes  near  the  Caucasus, 
such  as  the  Colchians  and  the  Chalybes,  were  famous. 
The  addfias  of  Theophrastus,  however,  though  it  is  not 
included  in  his  list  of  twelve  sti  mes  used  for  engraving 
on,  nor  mentioned  as  employed  in  the  art  of  engraving 
— was  (1)  a  stone  and  (2)  probably  the  white  sapphire 
(a  corundum).  This  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  a. 
particular  kind  of  carbuncle  (dvl)rai)  found  near  Miletus 
and  described  as  hexagonal  (yuvi^in-js  iv  $irep  Kal  rk 
e^d7a;ya)  was  compared  to  it.  I'Yir  noble  corundums 
(sapphires,  rubies,  oriental  topaz,  and  oriental  emerald) 
are,  as  a.  matter  of  fact,  found  as  hexagonal  prisms. 
It  is  most  unlikely  that  Theophrastus  meant  the  true 
diamond  (see  Diamond,  §  1),  though  Pliny  (XH  xxxvii. 
415)  confuses  with  this  his  adamas,  which — being 
hexagonal  (whereas  the  diamond  would  be  rather  de- 
scribed as  octohedral,  or  a  double  pyramid) — was,  like 
that  of  Theophrastus,  the  white  sapphire.  As,  however, 
Manilius  (1st  cent.  A ,u. )  knows  the  real  diamond — 
he  savs  '  sic  adamas,  punctum  lapidis,  pretiosior  auro 
est'  (.Istronom.  iv.  926)  —  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Jerome  (in  the  Vg. )  meant  by  adamas  the  actual  diamond; 
though  in  that  case  he  was  almost  certainly  wrong  (see 
Diamond,  §  1). 

In  the  three  places  where  Vg.  uses  adamas,  adaman- 
tines, it  is  to  render  the  Hebrew  shdmir,  a.  word  which 

<t   SAarmV  nfOTmay  mean  either   '  sharp  -  pointed  '    or 
3.  bhamu  ot  Ul  ,  tenacious        In   each    passage    the 

—  coruna      .   reference  js  no^  t0  a  brilliant  gem  but 

to  something  extremely  hard :   '  harder  than  flint '  (Ezek. 

39)  ;   parallel  to  'a  pen  of  iron'   (Jer.  17  1)  ;   similarly 

Zech.  7 1-.       In  the  Pesh.  shdmir  appears  in   the  Syr. 

form  iammird.      Although  the    Arabic  forms  sdmurnn 

and  sammurun  are  identified  by  the  native  lexicographers 

with   'almas,  'diamond,'    the   S\riac   Sammira    is  used 

not  only  of  d5d/Mis  as  the  'hardest  stone' — employed 

in  cutting  others  (Bar  Bahlul,  Lex.  col.   39   /.   14,  col. 

863  /.  il,  or  in  similes,  for  something  hard  {Isaac  of 

Antioch,  cd.  G.  Bickell,  2  62,  /.  39) — but  also  definitely 

as  =  <r/x^pts    or    ap-lpts,    ■  ^  • ;  - .'■foffl    (Duval-Berthelot, 

La  Chimie  au  vwyen  age,  2  9,  /.  5).       There   is  some 

probability,  therefore,  in  liochart's  suggested  connection 

of  ~:~z-  with  (rfj-vpis  (whence  the  English  emery),  which 

meant  both  corundum  itself  and  granulated  corundum, 

emery.       Diosc.    (v.    166)    says:  — '  apvpis    is   a    stone 

with  which  gem-engravers  polish  gems,'  and  Hesychius 
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ADASA 

(s.v.  <T/J.vpis),  'a  kind  of  sand  with  which  hard  stones 
are  polished.'  The  crfitplT^  Xitfos  of  6  (Job  417[i5] 
[BXC]  ;  -tos  \.  [A]  ;  =  -ii-  cn'rt  of  MT='aclose  seal'  of 
EV,  v.  15)  is  the  same  as  the  crp-vpis  of  Dioscorides, 
by  which  he  meant  corundum  in  mass.  Hesychius 
plainly  means  corundum  in  grains  —  i.e.  emery.  The 
latter,  called  Naxium  by  the  Romans  (Pliny,  NX  xxxvi. 
7  10)  from  the  island  of  Na.xos,  where  it  is  still  produced 
in  great  quantities,  was  much  used  by  the  Greek  gem- 
engravers  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Indeed  corundum 
and  emery  were  the  only  means  of  cutting  gems  known 
to  them  up  to  that  time.  For  Theophrastus  (Lap.  44), 
writing  in  313  B.C.,  speaks  of  it  alone  as  used  by  the 
engravers.  He  identifies  it  with  the  stone  from  which 
whetstones  were  made,  and  says  that  the  best  came 
from  Armenia.  Both  corundum  and  emery  are  found 
in  many  places  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  several  of 
the  Greek  islands. 

EV  renders  shdmir  by  adamant  only  in  Ezek.  39  and 
Zech.  7 12.  In  the  remaining  passage,  Jer.  17  1,  it  less 
happily  renders  it  diamond.  The 
word  adamant  occurs  also  in  Ecclus. 
16 16  AV;  but  RV,  following  ffiBNA,  omits  the  passage. 

Vg.  and  Pesh.  have  been  already  dealt  with  (§  3).  IP  in 
Ezek.  39  (Sii  *<lvt6s  [BAQ])  and  Zech.  7  12  (imfi^  [BNAyr] 
represents  another  reading,  while  in  the  case  of  Jer.  17  1  it  omits 
the  whole  passage  fPANQ]  (though  the  verses  appear  in  the 
Compl.  Puhgl.  ami,  following  Oric..  and  Theod.,  on  the  mg. 
of  I  ',  where  -yrX'  is  rendered  by  Luri'Xi]  aBa/j.ai'Ti.'i'w).  With 
Zech.  7  12  cp  4  Mace.  10  13.  Strangely  lp>  renders  ^N  by  a5a/xas 
in  Am.  7,  EV  Pi.UMBnNE.  In  the  Targum  YDE'  is  identified 
with  c'D^n  (see  Flin'i  ),  although  the  Talm.  regards  it  as  a 
worm,  ad., ni  which  extraordinary  legends  are  told  (see  reff.  in 
Buxt.  Lex.  or  Levy  (XH  U'-B  s.v.),^  and  Paul  Cassel  in  a 
monograph  ('56)  tried  to  show  that  Y2C.'  was  an  excessively 
fine,  dust-like  substance.  w.  R. 

ADAMI.     Sec  below,  Adami-Xekeb. 
ADAMI-NEKEB,  as  RV,  or  more  correctly,  Adami- 
Hannkkeb  (3p3n  'PIX),  i.e.   the  pass  Adami,  on  the 
frontier  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  I933J  ;  cp  Vg.  Adami  ,/inc  est 
Neceb.     AV  makes  two  names,  '  Adami,  Nlkeu.  '     So 

(P,  d,pwe  Ko.1  NABlOK  [B],  or  <\pM<xl  K4.I  N6.KeB 
[A];  L,  however,  4,AeMMH  ANNeKB-  The  Jer. 
Talm.  (J/cg.  li)  also  divides  the  expression,  Adami 
being  represented  as  DdmTn,  and  Hannekeb  as 
Cai'dalah.  Neub.  (La  GY.'g.  du  Talm.  222)  and 
GASm.  (IPC  396)  identify  Adami  with  Damieh,  5  m. 
\V.  of  Tiberias,  the  site  which  the  PE  .Survey  proposes 
for  the  'fenced  city'  Adamah  of  v.  36  (Mem.  I384). 
This,  however,  seems  much  too  far  S.  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  'tree  of  Bezaanim  '  (see  Bezaanannim) 
was  close  to  Kedesh,  while  Jabxeel  (q.v.  n.  2)  appears 
to  have  been  a  north  Galilaean  fortress.  These  are  the 
two  localities  between  which  Adami-nekeb  is  mentioned 
in  Josh.  lfi33.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  Nkbu  in 
the  Karnak  list  of  Thotmes  III.  (RPW  647)  means 
the  pass  Adami.  't'.  K.  C. 

ADAR,  RV,  more  correctly,  Addar  (~PJN  ;  [eic] 
C&p&A*.  [B],  aAA&p*  [AL]),  an  unknown  site  men- 
tioned after  Hezron  (q.v.)  as  one  of  the  points  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  3t). 

ADAR  (TlX  [Aram.],  Ezra6i5t;  "HX  [Heb.]), 
Esth.3713  8r2  91-19;  i  Mace  74349;  2  Mace. I536). 
See  Month,  §§  3,  5. 

ADASA  UAaCx  [ANA']),  the  scene  of  the  victory  of 
Judas  the  Maccabee  over  Xicanor  (1  Mace.  74045),  lay, 
as  is  implied  in  the  narrative,  not  very  far  from  Beth- 
horon.  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  IO5)  makes  its  distance  from 
Beth-horon  30  stadia,  and  Jer.  and  Eus.  call  it  a  village 
near  Gophna  ( OS,  93  3  2'JO  6).  Gophna  being  obviously 
the  modern  Jifna  between  Jerusalem  and  Shechem,  it 
is  reasonable  to  identify  Adasa  with  the  ruin  'Adaseh, 
on  a  bare  shapeless  down,  8  m.  S.  of  that  place  (PEF 

1  Cp  Leopold  Low,  '  Graphisehe  Requisiten  u.  Erzeugnisse 
bei  den  Juden  '  ('70),  pp.  1S1-S3,  in  Beitr.  z.  jtid.  Alterthums- 
kunde,  Bd.  1  of  the  Leipzig  '  lnstitut  zur  Forderung  d.  israel. 
Literatur.' 
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Mem.Sio6).  The  remark  of  Eus.  that  Adasa  belonged 
to  Judah,  at  which  Jer.  expresses  so  much  surprise, 
rests  on  a  confusion  between  aSaaa,  the  if?  v  reading 
of  Hadashah  (g.v.)  in  Josh.  I037,  and  the  place  of 
like  name  in  the  passage  before  us. 

ADBEEL  (?N3"]N\  naBAghA  [AKL  in  Gen.,  A  in 
Ch.];  -AaihA  [D  in  Gen.,  B  inCh.];  <\BAiHA[Lin 
Ch.] ;  &BAehA0C  [Jos.  Ant.  i.  12  4] ;  cp  Sal..  ?21N  ;  see 
Ges.  -Bu.  s.v.),  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  2.1 13  ;  iCh.  l2gt).  Doubtless  the  Arabian  tribe 
Idibi'il,  mentioned  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (KIH20I.  56) 
with  Tenia,  Sheba,  and  Ephah,  but  distinct  from  the 
Idibi'ilu  named  in  inscriptions  of  the  same  king,  who 
was  a  A///v — /.<•.,  not  'warden  of  the  marches'  but 
1  governor '  (of  the  X.  Arabian  land  of  Musri.  See 
MlZRALU  II.  [*]).  Cp  W'i.  A I  tor.  J-'orsrli.  25!  For  n 
slightly  different  view,  see  Ishmael,  §  4  (3). 

ADDAN  (J"J)N,  §  57,  connected  with  the  divine  name 
Addu  ;  see  H\nAn,  Aphxiram),  the  name,  or  part  of 
the  name,  of  an  unidentified  town  or  district  in  Ril.v- 
lonia,  mentioned  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra, 
ii.  §  9);  Ezra 2 59  (hAan  [BAL])  =  Neh.  7 61,  Addon 
(hpojn  [BNA],  hAan  [L])=lEsd.  536,  where  pX  is 
represented  bv  -alor,  -akin  of  AV  Ciiaraathai.au, 
RV  Charaathalan  (.  aXav  [B],   [A$]  aXap  [A], 

iSaf  [L]).     Cp  Cherub,  ii. 

ADDAE  i"HN),  Josh.  15 3t  RV,  AV  Adar  (g.v.). 
ADDAE  (TIN),  1  Ch.  83t.      See  Ard. 
ADDER.     The  details  are  given  under  Serpent  (§  1, 
nos.  ^,  4,  5,  6,  7).      The  Hebrew  names  are  : 

1.  z"-_".  'aisi'id  (Ps.  I4O3  [4]t),  generally  believed 
to  be  a  kind  of  adder.      See  Serpent,  §1(4). 

2.  p=,  pethen  (Ps.  f1.S4.i5]  91 13,  AV  mg.  'asp,  like 
AY  elsewhere!,  also  believed  to  be  some  species  of  adder 
or  viper.     See  SF.RPE\r,  §  1  (5). 

3-  ':>Ej.  siph'oni  (Pr. 2832  ;  mg.  like  text  elsewhere, 
AV  'cockatrice,'  RV  'basilisk,'  <5'>s'\  Kepda-Tijs  ;  also 
Is.  118  59  s  EY  mg. ),  likewise  some  kind  of  viper.  See 
Serpent,  §  1  (7). 

4-  j'r:i,  sepha  (Is.  1429  EV  mg. ).  See  Serpent,  §  1, 
no.  6. 

5.  \vlz'.  sephiphon  (Gen.  49 17]",  AV  mg.  'arrow- 
snake.'  RAr  mg.  'horned  snake'),  the  cerastes.  See 
Serpent,  §  2  (2). 

ADDI.  1.  The  sons  of  Addi  in  iEsd.  931  (aSlav 
[B],  a55i  [A],  ahva.  [L])  appear  to  take  the  place  of 
the  b'ne  Pahath  Moab  of  Ezra  10  30;  but  the  name 
probably  represents  Ad.n a  (ij.v.,  no.  1),  the  first  in  the 
group.  In  ©L  the  missing  name  is  restored,  but 
without  ®L,s  usual  r/yov/ievov  (see  Pahath-Moab). 

2.  Twenty-fourth  in  the  ascending  genealogical  series,  which 
begins  with  Joseph,  Mary's  husband,  in  Lk.  8  23-38  (a-SSei 
[Ti.  U'H  following  BNA]).     See  Genealogies  of  Jesus,  §  3. 

ADDOUAAojlA],  etc.),  iEsd.6!.     See  Iddo,  iii.  3. 

ADDON  (]ilN),  Xeh.  76i  =  Ezra  2  59,  Addak. 

ADHTJS.  1.  The  sons  of  Addus,  one  of  the  groups 
added  in  1  Esd.  634  [BA]  (aoSovs,  see  Swete;  perhaps 
corresponding  to  ArnX  [L])  to  the  '  sons  of  the  servants 
of  Solomon  '  (see  Eevi'i  i;s)  in  the  great  post-exilic  list, 
Ezra2  =  Xeh.  7  =  i  Esd.  5  ;  see  Ezi.'A.  ii.  §  8. 

^.     I  Esd.  038.        RVjADDES.        See  BARZILLAI,    3. 

ADER  (T1J?),  1  Ch.  815T.  RV  Eder  (g.v.,  ii.  1). 

ADIDA  (aAiAa  [A]),  i  Mace.  12 38  13 13.  See 
Hadid. 

ADIEL  (biX'HJJ,  §38,  '  God  passes  by '?— cp  Adaiah). 

1.  One  of  the  Simeonite  chieftains  who  dispossessed 

the  Meunim  (see  RV),  1  Ch.  436t  (ediv\  [A],  aSct^X  [L], 

perhaps  awa-aX  [B]).    See  Gedor,  2,  and  Ham,  ii.  ;  and 

cp  Amalek,  §  4. 

2.  A   priest   in    the   genealogy  of  Maasai  (1  Ch.  0 i2t   glSitjA 
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3.  Ancestor  of  Azmaveth,  q.v.,  ii.  4  (iCh.  2725f  wSiwA 
[HAL]). 

4.  See  Aduel. 

ADIN(fiy,  §  57,  perhaps  shortened  from  p^liT, 
'  Yahwe  is  pleasant,'  cp  Jki-ioaudan,  Eden  i  ;  &A[e]iN 
[ISA],  <\AAei  [L],  siDiN). 

The  line  Ad  in,  :i  family  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
Su);  K/ra'Ji^  Mif  [B],  a&S.  [A],  eSSec.  [L])=  Neh.  7  2o(r,B[e]tu 
|l!.\|)-  i  Ksd.  f,  ]+  (afieiAiou  or  -ia?[B],  aStvov  [A],  RV  Adinu). 
A  band  of  fifty  males  of  this  family  came  up  with  Ezra  ;  Ezra  8  6 
=  i  Esd.  8  32  (Adan  afui<a5a/3  [L],  i.e.,  Adin  and  Ebed,  the  name 
of  their  head).  The  family  was  represented  among  the  signa- 
tories to  the  covenant,  Neh.  10  16U7]  (y\h{n\v  [BKA],  aSetv  [L]). 
Sec-  E/ka,  i.  §  7. 

ADINA  (fcOHJJ,  '  blissful,' cp  under  Adin  ;  &A[e]iN<\ 
[BAL]  ;  adlx.-i  ),  a  Rcubenite  chieftain  in  David's  service 
{1  Ch.  11 4-: J ).     Sec  David,  §  no,  ii. 

ADINO,  '  the  Eznite,  is  appended  unexpectedly  in 
EVof  2  S.  "2 .'.S3  to  the  description  of  David's  principal  hero. 

The  readings  of  ©  are  :  o.Seivuii'  o  atrcoeaio?  [B],  aSetv  o  -caot 
[A],  with  the  doublet  (outos)  ntnva.ua.TO  Tt\v  pofx^aiau  avTOv  [in  B, 
though  not  in  A]  from  1  Ch.  11  11  (BNAL],  where  A*  has  eo-7ra.To 
....  tP1-,  however,  gives  the  single  rendering  [of  a  different 
text],  ovtos  iSce/ccxr^ei  ttjv  Statr/ceuvji/  avTiov. 

A  comparison  of  v.  18  shows  that  what  is  required  to 
make  sense  is  '  brandished  his  spear,'  in':rrnN  "my,  and 
these  words  are  actually  given  in  1  Ch.  11  n  in  lieu  of 
I3*yn  iriy,  the  words  out  of  which  MX  (reading 'j^y-)  and 
its  followers  including  EV  vainly  attempt  to  extract  sense. 
Modern  critics  (except  Klo. )  correct  MX  in  accordance 
with  1  Ch. 

Klo.'s  correction,  'He  Is  our  pride,  he  is  our  terrible  one' 
(after  which  he  ventures  to  render  7>y  'because  of')=W,iy  N'n 
Ulpy  Nin,  words  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  quotation  from  a 
warlike  song  referring  to  this  hero,  is  too  ingenious.  The  words 
might,  it  is  true,  be  viewed  as  a  misplaced  marginal  quotation 
relative  to  David  ;  but  then  we  should  still  have  to  supply  some 
verb  as  a  predicate  to  complete  the  account  of  David's  warrior. 
See  Ishuaal  ;  Jashobeam. 

ADINU(aAiN0Yla]).  iEsd.5i4RV;  AV,  RV  mg. 

Adin. 

ADINUS,  RV  Iadinus  (i&A[e]iNOC  [BA]),  i  Esd. 
9  48  =  Neh.  87,  Jamin. 

ADITHAIffl  (DW"11) ;  on  form  of  name  see  Names, 
§  107;  i,pe66AIAA  [L]  I  BA  era.,  but  in  o.  34  A  has 
AAl&6a,eiM  and  B  has  lAoyeeoe  for  'Tappuah'),  an 
unknown  site  in  the  Shephelah  of  Judah,  apparently 
somewhere  in  its  NE.  portion  (Josh.  1536f). 

ADLAI  (^IJJ;  aAai  [BA];  AAA|  [L] ;  adli  ; 
1  Ch.  27  2at),  see  Shaphat,  5. 

ADMAH  (HDIN,  aAama  [BAL])  and  Zeboim 
(Hos.  118  EV,  Gen.  10i9  AV,  Dt.  2923  [22]  AV),  or,  as 
in  Gen.  H28  EV  and  everywhere  RV  except  in  Hos., 
Zeboiim  (Hos.  118  Kt.  wxys,  probably  =  o'ps  [see 
below];  Gen.  IO19  Kt.  n;is  ;  H28  Dt.  2923  [22]  all 
Kt.  c"3ii  ;  Kr.  everywhere  d;u^  ;  ceBcoei/w  [BAL]  ; 
Samar.  text  om.  both  names  in  Gen.  10 19 ;  <ro.Sa.fjLa  [E]  in 
Gen. 142),  arementioned  togetherinpassagesof  thePenta- 
teuch  and  in  Hos.  118.  In  Gen.  1 42  8  they  are  stated  to 
have  had  kings  of  their  own  (see  Shin  ab)  who  joined  in  the 
revolt  of  certain  southern  peoples  against  Chedorlaomer 
king  of  Elam  ;  in  Dt.  29 23  [22]  (<iefiuei.v  [AF])  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  In  Gen. 
10 19  (<ref3toi/j.  [A])  they  are  mentioned  in  the  definition 
of  the  boundaries  of  Canaan  proper — i.e.,  the  land  W. 
of  the  Jordan.  Except  in  Hos.  118  the  names  Admah 
and  Zeboim  are  always  preceded  by  those  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  Of  the  Pentateuch  passages  all  except 
Gen.  10 19  are  certainly  post-exilic,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  Kautzsch  and  Socin  are  right  in  regarding  the 
mention  of  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  in  Gen.  IO10 
as  interpolated.  In  this  case  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  it  as  certain  that  Admah  and  Zeboim  were 
among  the  cities  which  an  early  Hebrew  tradition  stated 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  brimstone  and  fire  out  of 
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heaven.  Hos.  1 1  8  (imitated  perhaps  in  Is.  1591)only 
implies  that  Admah  and  Zeboim  had  suffered  some 
terrible  destruction.  As  to  the  mode  of  their  destruc- 
tion and  as  to  their  locality  no  information  is  given.  It 
is,  in  fact,  not  at  all  likely  that  the  least  famous  of  the 
'  cities  of  the  plain  '  should  have  been  selected  by  Hosea 
as  representatives;  Amos  (4n)  and  Isaiah  (I910) 
mention  only  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  is  possible 
that  there  was  once  some  distinct  legend  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Admah  and  Zeboim.  Possibly,  too, 
Zeboim  was  not  a  town,  but  the  name  of  the  district  in 
which  Admah  was  situated.  Against  this  we  must  not 
appeal  to  (jcn.  142,  since  the  names  of  the  kings  there 
given  are  probably  unhistorical.  Nor  can  one  help  con- 
jecturing that  (if,  as  Rbdiger,  in  Ges.  Thrs.  suggests, 
D'NZ'J  =  c'i'z-^}  Jlosea  alludes  to  a  story  which  accounted 
for  the  dreary  character  of  the  Valley  of  Zeboim  (now 
the  Wadv  el-h'clt;  see  Xmioim,  i),  analogous  to  that 
connected  with  the  valley  of  Achor.  Such  stories  of 
overthrown  villages  are  not  uncommon.      See  Soihim 

AND  GOMuRKAll.  T.    K.    C. 

ADMATHA  (XnDIN),  one  of  the  'seven  princes' 
(cp  Ezra7i4)  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Est.  1 14!; 
[BAX,  Lorn.]).  According  to  Marquart,  however,  these 
seven  names  have  arisen  from  an  original  three  (cp  the 
tJmr  satraps,  Han.  lii  f.)  of  which  *  arshkx a  [q.v. )  is 
one,  Sh'thar  and  Trnshisli  are  corrupt  variations  of  the 
second  (see  Shf.thar),  and  Meres  and  Marsena  corrup- 
tions of  the  third  (see  Marskna).  Admatha  (or  rather 
Nm"~)  would  then  be  the  father  of  Hainan,  and  for 
'Dim  (cp  note  to  Mkmucan)  should  be  substituted  \i;n,i 
(the  designation  applied  to  Hainan).  See,  further,  Fund. 
68/:     <  'p  Esther,  §  3. 

ADMIN  (aAmein  [BX]),  a  link,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Joseph,  between  Amminadab  and  Aini  (Aram), 
in  I.k.  :.!  vi  RY  mg.  and  \Y &  H.  See  Genealogies 
of  Jemis,  §  3. 

ADMINISTRATION.     See  Government. 

ADNA.  1.  (Xriy  [Ginsb.  q.v.\  nriy  [Ba.]. )  One  of 
the  li'ne  Pahatii-mhab  in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign 
wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  5  end),  Ezral0  3o  (chScukc  [B],  e5. 
[Blb],  coVe  [A],  aiavavrite  [L  combining  with  next  name, 
which  in  1  Esd.  931  (Li  is  nSia],  eSevex  V^  [n  = 
Adna-f- following  name,  Chelal])  =  1  Esd.  931  {edva 
[L]),  Al'DI,  i.  AYith  this  name  should  be  compared 
Hadauna,  a  Jewish  name  of  the  fifth  century  11.  c. , 
mentioned  by  Hilprecht  as  found  at  Nippur  (cp  Hazitu 
=  ■■%'*)• 

2.  (spy  [Ginsb.  Hi.  1),  priest  temp.  Joiakim  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §§  6  i, 
11),  Nell.  l'J  is  (aWas  [Kca  raS-  ">f-j,  om.  [UN*  A],  eSra5  [L]). 

ADNAH  (nriy;  eANAAC[BA],  -nac[L]),  a  cap- 
tain in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Ch.  17 14). 

ADNAH  (Cirry  [Ginsb.  Ba.],  other  readings  mil?, 
i"l3"iP;  e&No.  [I'AXL],  Ednas).  A  Manassite,  who 
deserted  from  Saul  to  David  (1  Ch.  li'ao  [21]).  See 
David,  §  n  a  iii. 

ADONAI  CriN)       See  Names,  §§  119,  109  n. 

ADONI-BEZEK  (ptj  "TIN,  in  v.  7  with  makkef; 
AiojMiBezeK  [BAL]  Judg.  I4-7  ;  (H  has  «.AcoNiBezeK 
also  in  Josh.  10  13  where  AIT  has  Adoni-zedek;  a  third 
variation  is  6.Aa>NizeBeK  [Jos.  Procop.  (p  ]  1  ]  ;  the 
change  may  be  accidental  or  harmonistic),  a  Canaanite 
king  whom  J  udah  and  Simeon,  invading  southern  Pales- 
tine, encountered  and  defeated  at  Bezek.  Adoni-be/.ek 
fled,  but  was  overtaken,  made  prisoner,  and  mutilated. 
He  was  afterwards  carried  to  Jerusalem,  where 'he  died 
(Judg.  I4-7).  The  name  Adoni- bezek  is  commonly 
interpreted    'Lord    of  (the  city)  Bezek';    but   such  a 

1  ^  closes  this  verse  thus,  Kai  to  ko.t6.\olttov  "A,V,/m  U^A; 
p.  sup.  ras.  ,\'I],  i.e.,  'and  the  remnant  of  Admah.'  This  may 
P'.ssil.ly  be  correct  (see  Dtlhm,  /it.  105,  t.h.  Intr.  Is.  91). 
Moab  pay  be  figuratively  ci.lleil  Admah,  just  as  Jerusalem  is 
figuratively  called  Sodom  (Is.  1  10). 
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formation  is  entirely  anomalous.  In  similar  compounds 
(Acloni  with  proper  name)  the  second  element  is 
regularly  the  name  of  a  god,  never  of  a  place  (there 
are,  in  fact,  no  Hebrew  or  Canaanite  proper  names  of 
persons  in  the  <  >T  thus  compounded  with  the  name  of 
a  locality)  ;  nor  is  'ddon  used  of  the  sovereign  of  a  city 
or  country.  In  Jos.  10i  ff.,  which,  in  spite  of  radical 
differences,  is  based  on  a  source  closely  akin  to  that  of 
Judg.  1,  if  not  identical  with  it,  the  head  of  the  native 
kings  who  first  made  front  against  the  Israelite  invasion 
of  the  S.  is  Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem  (see  Audni- 
zedec)  ;  and  it  is  to  Jerusalem  that  Adoni-bezek  is 
taken  (?  by  his  own  servants)  to  die  (Judg.  ]  7).  Hence 
the  conjecture  offered  under  Adoni-zedec  appears  very 
probable.      See  also  Bezek.  g.  r.  m. 

ADONIJAH  (n*nX,2S  34;  1K.I5718228;  iCh. 
32;  Neh.  IO16  [17],  elsewhere -in^hX;  '  Yahwe  is  lord,' 
§36;  cp  Phcen.  ^njn.w  jcl-njin  ;  &AooN[e]lAC  [BA], 
OpNIA  [L])- 

1.  David's  fourth  son  (in  1  Ch.  32  aSowfeJca  [BA  ;  so 
also  in  2  K.  2  21/A],  ooi-tas  [L]).  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
mother,  Haggith.  Like  Absalom,  he  was  born  at  Hebron 
(2  S.  34;  opueiX  [B],  -vias  [A]);  like  him  he  was  conspic- 
uous by  his  graceful  presence,  while  like  all  David's  sons 
he  never  felt  the  constraint  of  his  father's  authority.  Ab- 
salom's death  left  him  heir  to  the  throne,  and  '  all  Israel,' 
as  he  said  himself,  '  expected  that  he  would  become  king' 
(1  K.  "2is).  He  therefore,  in  the  manifest  failure  of 
the  old  king's  faculties,  thought  it  time  to  assume  a 
semi-roval  suite,  like  Absalom  before  him  (1  K.  Is). 
On  his  side  were  the  old  and  tried  servants  of  David — 
Joab,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  Abiathar,  who  repre- 
sented the  old  priest!}  family  of  Eli,  and  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  David's  wanderings — followed  by  the  people 
as  a  whole  (see  1K.215}.  The  'new  men,'  however, 
Benaiah,  captain  of  the  body-guard,  and  Zadok,  a  priest 
of  origin  comparatively  obscure,  looked  with  evil  eyes 
on  his  pretensions,  and  with  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
prophet  Nathan  espoused  the  cause  of  the  son  of 
Bathsheba.  The  chance  of  each  party,  unless  David's 
death  was  to  be  followed  by  civil  war,  lay  in  a  sudden 
stroke  which  would  put  their  claimant  in  possession  and 
overawe  his  opponents. 

The  story  is  graphically  told,  though  perhaps  with 
a  secret  sympathy  with  Adonijah.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that,  like  the  other  narratives  of  the  same  writer,  it  is 
in  the  main  trustworthy.  Adonijah  made  the  first 
move  He  invited  all  the  royal  princes  save  Solomon, 
together  with  Job  and  Abiathar  and  'all  the  men  of 
Judah,'  to  a  sacrificial  feast  at  a  well-known  sacred 
stone  (see  Zoheletii)  close  to  Jerusalem  (1  K.  lg/.). 
They  had  left  the  weak  old  king,  however,  exposed  to  the 
machinations  of  their  enemies,  while  the  fortress  was  in 
the  hands  of  Benaiah  and  his  trained  soldiers.  Nathan 
was  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity.  By  the  help  of 
Bathsheba,  and  with  tL  presentation  of  faets  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  perfectly  accurate,1  he  obtained 
from  David  an  order  for  the  immediate  enthronement 
of  Solomon.  Adonijah's  banquet  was  disturbed  by 
news  that  Solomon  reigned  by  his  father's  will,  and 
was  protected  by  Benaiah  and  the  foreign  guard.  The 
company  broke  up  in  dismay,  and  Adonijah  sought  an 
asylum  at  the  horns  of  the  altar.  The  clemency 

of  Solomon,  however,  spared  his  life,  and  but  for  an 
ill-timed  revival  of  his  ambitious  dreams  he  might  have 
remained  in  a  happy  obscurity.  The  cause  of  his  ruin 
was  a  petition  to  be  allowed  to  marry  Abishag,  for 
which  he  obtained  the  support  of  Bathsheba.  Appar- 
ently the  queen-mother  did  nut  detect  his  secret  political 

1  The  question  is  whether  the  promise  of  Solomon  asserted 
by  Nathan  in  1  K.  1  2_\  is  a  clever  fiction  of  Nathan,  or  not,  and 
whether  the  ._!._-,  riptmu  of  the  doings  of  Adonijah  is,  or  is  not. 


:rat (.-(].  I  Ikj  former  point  is  the  more  important  of  the 
Y\c.  (CH  -261  n.)and  Ki.  {Hist.  ii.    180/)  take  different 

sides.      Y\  ,-.'s  reply  is,  of  course,  to  us  the  less  palatable  one; 

but  we  must  consider  Semitic  craftiness,  and  the  improbahiliiy 
jf  Solomon.     See  1  K.  1  12  13. 
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motive;  indeed  Abishag  had  only  nominally  been 
David's  concubine.  Solomon,  howncr,  regarded  the 
proposal  as  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  a  Jaim  to  the 
throne,  and  Adonijah  perished  by  Solomon's  sentence 
and  Benaiah's  sword. 

Compare  the  narrative  of  Stade  (G/i.  bk.  v.  t.  *J), 
with  the  somewhat  different  treatment  of  the  matter 
by  Kittel  (Hi it.  ii.  c.  4).  \\\  v..  a. 

2.  A  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7),  Nth.  10  16 
[17]  (eSavia.  [BN  (though  the  names  are  otherwise  di\  ided)], 
aat-aa  [A],  aSun-ias  [L]).  In  the  i;ieat  post-L  \ilic  list,  Ezra '2  = 
Neh.7- iEm.1.  5  (suu  Ezra,  ii.  §  9),  and  in  the  list  (Ezra  N)  of 
those  who  came  with  Ezra,  the  name  appears  (?>7>.  13  18  14  i^ 
respectively)  perhaps  more  correctly  (so  Hi  ay,  IIJW  137,  11.  2) 
ai  Auonivcam  {</.v.). 

3.  A  Levite,   temp.    Jehoshaphat ;    2CI1. 17  8  (aStoviav  [BA], 

4.  See  ARAUNAH. 

5.  See  Aunan. 

ADONIKAM  (DjvriN;  'the  Lord  is  risen  up,  cp 
Ahikam  ;  <NAcoN[e]iK<\A\  JBAL]). 

The  b'ne  Adunikam,  a  family  in  the  great  post-c.\ilic  list 
(see  Ezra,  ii.  §§  9,  8t);  L:ra'2i3  (aSutviKav  [B])~  Nch.  7  18 
(a5eiKa/z  [B],  aSevucan  [N])=i  Esd.  5  14  ;  ic presented  in  Ezra's 
caravan  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  2,  ii.  >t  15  (i)  d),  I'l/raSn  (aSai'ei xafx 
[B])=i  Esd.  S39  (aSwi'iaKaip  |  P>])  ;  and  probably  anions  the 
signatories  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7),  Neh.  10  10  1 1 7] ; 
see  Adonijah,  2. 

ADONLRAM  (Ci;;nN,  §  40,  'the  Lord  is  high'; 
&AtON[e]ip(V^  [HAL]  ;  adox/r.-im),  chief  receiver  of 
tribute  under  David  (2  S.  2O24),  Solomon  (1  K.  46  ; 
5ii  [2S]),  and  Rehoboam,  on  whose  deposition  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Israelites  (1  K.  12 18  ;  2  Ch.  10  i8f 
cyr,  Hadoram,  adtopay.  [A]). 

In  2  S.  20  24  (ie&SpavtL])  and  iK.U  18  (apap.  [B]  ;  Adttram), 
it  is  incorrectly  (cp  We.  Dr.  TBS)  written  Admkam  (DT1K). 
Hilprecht  {PEF  Qu.  St.,  Jan.  '98,  p.  55),  indeed,  attempts  to 
explain  the  form  by  connecting  it  with  Adduramu  (' Addu  is 
hisrh '),  a  Jewish  name  on  a  tablet  from  Nippur;  notice,  how- 
ever, that  i  is  not  expressed  and  that  lSBAL  reads  '  Adoniram.' 

ADONIS  only  in  the  phrase  D^DW  ^DJ  (a  double 
plur.),  Is.  17ioRVmg.  'plantings  of  Adonis '-1  (EV  has 
_    j-.™      ,  'pleasant  plants ').      In  justification  of 

'the  rendering  see  Che.  Is. f3)  1 108, 
Kittel  in  Di.  Jes.M  To  Ewald  (Proph.  2  116,  Lehrb.  d. 
hebr.  Spr.  718,  n.  3)  and  still  more  to  Lag.  (Semitica, 
1  31,  Ucbers.  205,  n. )  is  due  this  important  correction 
of  the  rendering.  Clermont -Ganneau  should  also 
be  consulted  {Etudes  d'archiol.  oricntale  1,  i83o,  pp. 
26/:),  also  WRS  Bng.  Hist.  Rev.,  18S7,  p.  307;  but 
cp  We.  Ar.  Held. f1'  7  n.  Na'aman  ( =  pleasant, 
gracious)  was  doubtless  a  title  of  the  'Lord'  (Adon, 
whence  Adonis),  and  Adonis -worship  seems  to  have 
penetrated  under  this  title  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  as 
we  gather  from  the  OT  name  Xaamak  [q-v-~\,  from  the 
names  Numana  and  Namana  in  S.  Palestine  in  pre- 
Israelitish  times  (Thotmes  III.),  and  from  the  Nahr 
ha  man  (N.  of  Carmel),  which  seems  to  be  the  Belus 
of  theancients.  That  Adonis-worship  flourished  in  Pales- 
tine when  Isaiah  wrote  can  easily  be  believed.  The 
N.  Israelites  were  at  this  time  specially  open  to  Syrian 
influences.  They  'forgot'  Yah  we  because  he  seemed 
unable  to  protect  them.  So  Isaiah  indignantly  exclaims, 
'Therefore,  though  thou  plantest  (little  gardens  with) 
shoots  of  Adonis,  and  stockest  them  with  scions  (dedi- 
cated) to  a  foreign  god  .  .  the  harvest  shall  vanish 
in  a  day  of  sickness  and  desperate  pain.'  The  phrase 
'shoots  of  Adonis'  points  to  the  so-called  '  gardens  °f 
Adonis,'  baskets  containing  earth  sown  with  various 
plants,  which  quickly  sprang  up  and  as  quickly 
withered.  In  reality  they  were  symbols  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Adonis  ;  but  Isaiah  takes  the  withering  as  an 
image  of  the  withered  hopes  of  Israel.  On  these 
'gardens'  see  Frazer,  Golden  Bough  1  284  / ;  WRS 
Rel.  SemA2)  414;  Ohnefalsch  Richter,  Kypros  1 32  f.  ; 
and  cp  Che.   '  Isaiah,'  in  SBO T  (Eng. ),  146. 

Adonis  was  one  of  those  local  gods  who  live  with 
and   in  nature,   who  suffer  in   summer's   drought,   die 

1   ip  (f}VT€Vfj.a  amo-rov  [BNAQT]. 
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with  the  winter,  and  live  again  with  the  early  spring. 

Legend,  however,  explained  the  death  of  the  god  as 
2  Legend  an  l-'vcnt  °^  lar-"^  times.  Adonis,  it  said, 
««^  f,  n.  was  killed  whilst  hunting  the  boar  in  Leb- 
and  cult.  .  ,-,-,, 

anon,  and  accordingly  in  the  heat  of  summer 

was  solemnised  the  great  mourning  festival  (cp  WRS 
Rcl.  Sc/uA-)  411),  at  which  his  corpse  was  exhibited 
resting  upon  a  bed  uf  flowers  —  the  quickly  fading 
Adonis-garden.  Far  up  in  Lebanon,  near  the  fountain 
of  'Afka,  death  suddenly  overtook  him  ;  whereupon 
the  spring  lieeanie  red  with  his  blood.  By 'Afka  was 
an  ancient  temple  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite  (so  Luc. 
Dca  Syr.  9;  Kus.  Vit.  Const,  y  5Sl  Sozom.  HE  25), 
of  which  the  ruins  still  remain  ;  probably  it  contained 
the  grave  of  the  god.  This  legend,  and  the  cult  con- 
nected with  it,  must  be  very  ancient.  Indeed,  in  a 
source  as  early  as  the  papyrus  Anast.  L,  mention  is 
made  of  the  goddess  of  the  '  mysterious '  city  of  Byblus. 
In  its  origin  it  was  distinct  from  the  Babylonian  legend 
of  the  loves  of  I  star  and  Tammuz,  though  at  an  early 
date  both  this  legend  and  the  Egyptian  story  of  Osiris 
were  combined  with  it  (I'lut.  de  Is.  15,  Luc.  Dea  Syr.  7; 
cp  Apollodor.  ii.  1,  3,  7,  etc. ).  The  cult  spread  through 
all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  especially  to  Cyprus,  whence 
in  the  seventh  century  it  was  imported  into  Greece. 
Adonis,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  true  name 
of  the  god  ;  every  god  can  be  called  Adon,'  lord,  just 
as  every  goddess  is  entitled  to  be  called  Rabbath,  'the 
lady.'  At  Byblus  (see  Gebal,  i. )  the  favourite  of  the 
goddess  of  Byblus  was  invoked  as  the  '  lord  '  par  excel- 
lence, and  thus  it  was  that  the  Greeks  came  to  call  him 
Adonis.  What  his  real  name  was  we  do  not  know  ; 
for  the  name  Tammuz,  which  he  also  bears,  is  Baby- 
lonian, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  became 
naturalised  in  Phoenicia. 

Possibly  his  name  survives,  unsuspected,  among  the  many 
divine  names.  Or  perhaps  the  recollection  of  his  sad  fate  may  have 
hindered  the  formation  of  proper  names  derived  from  his  ;  nor  is  it 
impossible  that  in  the  worship  he  never  received  a  real  name  at 
all.1  For  in  point  of  fact  Philo,  who  never  mentions  Adonis,  says 
of  a  certain  Elifin  (|vi?J?)=vi//i,o-tos,  that  he  lived  with  a  woman 
named  Berut  in  Byblus,  that  he  was  slain  by  wild  beasts,  and 
was  afterwards  deified,  mid  that  '  his  children  brought  him  liba- 
tions and  offerings.'  This  bcems  to  be  the  eubemerislic  version 
of  the  Adonis  legend.  Now  in  'Abedat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Byblus,  where  doubtless  the  village  Saarna  lay,  there  has  been 
found  an  altar  Ail  ovpavittt  vipCartit  Soapcatw  err/jKoai  (Renan, 
234),  and  although  such  attributes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Syria,  Renan  is  probably  light  in  recognising  in  this  'highest 
god  '  the  Eliun  of  Philo,  and  Adonis.  Moreover,  according  to 
Philo  (ii.  10),  the  god  'Aypov/jpos -J)  'Aypo-njs,  '  the  farmer,'  whose 
brother  is  called  'Aypos,  'field'  (i.e.,  niL"')2  and  who  'had  a 
sacrosanct  image  and  a  temple  carried  about  Phoenicia  on 
wheels,'  was  honoured  in  Byblus  as  Oeiuv  6  /j.e'yii7Tos.  He  also 
recurs  in  the  Greek  inscriptions.  In  Byblus  a  temple  was 
erected  under  Augustus  Ad  v\f/C<rTto  (Renan,  223;  cp  232  Beta 
Ait  .  .  .  )  and  the  same  Li->d  had  a  temple  deep  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains  near  K:d'at  Fakra  to  the  SE.  of  Byblus 
(CIG  4525  .  .  .  e/c  Ttiiv  70v  Meyi'cTTOu  0eou  wKo5o|U.jj9rj).  The 
Phoenician  name  represented  by  'Aypovtjpos  is  unknown.  See 
Tammuz.  t.  k.  c.  §  1— e.  m.  §2. 

ADONI-ZEDEC,  or  rather  -Zedek,  as  RV  (pi/T^lN, 
1  Sedek  is  lord,'  cp  Melchizedek,  though  to  later 
readers  the  name  very  probably  meant  '  lord  of  right- 
eousness'  ;  AA60NlBez6K  [HAL];  adonisedec),  a  king 
of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  invasion.  See 
Josh.  \Qipf.,  where  he  lends  a  confederation  of  five 
kings  of  S  Canaan.  According  to  Josh.  10,  Joshua 
came  from  Gilgal  to  the  relief  of  the  Gibeonites  threatened 
by  the  coalition  ;  surprised  and  completely  routed  the 
army  of  the  Amorite  kings  near  Gibeon  ;  captured  the 
five  kings  in  the  cave  of  Makkedah  ;  put  them  to  death 
and  impaled  their  bodies  ;  then,  turning  back,  razed 
Lachish,  Eglon,  and  Hebron,  with  many  other  cities  in 
the   region.      This   story  stands   in  «.   narrative  of   the 

1  The  inscription  from  the  district  of  Hippo  Diarrhytus  {CIL 
viii.  1 1211)  iacerdoi  A  doit  i  (sic)  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
cultus-name  of  the  god  ;  Adonis  has  here,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
become  a  proper  name. 

2  From  the  time  of  Scaliger  it  has  been  assumed  that  this 
name  arose  from  a  corruption  or  misunderstanding  of  ,-iC*  (see 
Shaddai).     This  is  possible,  but  very  far  from  certain. 
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conquest  of  all  Palestine  by  Joshua  in  two  great 
campaigns  (  fosh.  10  f.  )  which  cannot  be  historical.  A 
much  more  credible  account  is  to  be  found,  though  in 
an  abridged  foim,  in  Judg.  1  (see  Joshua,  S  8  ;  Jri.GES, 
§  3).  Here  Adoni-bezek  is  the  king  who  opposes  the 
first  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Simon  against  the  Canaanites  of  the  S.  It  is 
therefore  in  Budde's  opinion  (ZATIV7  itf  ['87])  not 
improbable  that  the  O  reading  Adoni-bezek,  king 
of  Jerusalem'  in  Josh.  10 13  is  correct,  especially  as 
Judg.  I7  may  be  understood  as  sawng  that  his  own 
followers  carrier  1  Adoni-bezek  to  Jerusalem,  and  so  as 
implying  that  that  city  was  his  capital.  The  objection 
f>  this  view  is  that  the  second  element  in  Adoni-bezek 
ought  to  be  a  god,  and  we  know  of  no  god  named 
U'jzek.  Hence  it  is  very  possible  that  Adoni-bezek 
in  Josh.  10  [6HVL]  is  a  scribe's  error,  and  that  the 
original  narrative  of  Judg.  1  had  not  Adoni-bezek,  king 
of  some  nameless  city,  but  Adoni-zedek,  king  of 
Jerusalem  (see  Adoni-uezek).  \v.  r.  s. — G.  v.  m. 

ADOPTION  (Yioeeci*),  Ro.  81523  94Gal.  45Eph. 
1 5f.      See  Family. 

ADORA  (see  below)  or  Adoraim  (lTTPN  ;  on  form 
of  name  see  Namks,  §  107  ;  aAo_>p&i  [B],  -m  [A  and 
Jos.  Ant.  vui.  10  1],  -p^M[L];  adukam),  mentioned 
with  Mareshah,  Ziph,  and  Lachish  among  the  cities 
fortified  by  Rrhnbuam  (2  Ch.  ll9t).  The  sites  of  all 
these  places  having  been  securely  fixed,  there  can  be  no 
hindrance  to  identifying  Adoraim  with  the  modern  Dura, 
which  is  5  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Hebron,  and  is  described 
by  Robinson  (2215}  as  'one  of  the  largest  (villages) 
in  the  district.'  The  site  is  well  adapted  for  a  town, 
being  '  on  the  gradual  eastern  slope  of  a  cultivated 
hill,  with  olive  groves  and  fields  of  grain  all  round' 
{cp  PEP  Mem.  3304).  Under  the  new  Egyptian 
empire  an  Adoraim  is  perhaps  mentioned  twice  (YVMM. 
.  Is.  u.  Eur.  167, 174) ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  Rehoboam's 
city  is  intended.  At  any  rate,  Adoraim  is  doubtless 
the  Adora  or  iJma  of  Josephus  [Ant  xiii.  154  and  else- 
where auwpa,  aSwpeos,  5. ;  C.  A  p.  9  Stopa),  and  the  Ado u  a 
of  1  Mace.  l:j--'..(a5w/Ki  [ANY]).  In  the  latter,  Adora  is  a 
point  on  the  route  bv  which  Tryphon  entered  Judavi  ; 
in  the  former,  it  is  usually  coupled  as  an  Idum;ean  eity, 
with  Mai  issa  (Mareshah),  the  fate  of  which  it  shared, 
being  captured  by  John  Hyrcanus  and  compelled  to 
accept  circumcision  and  the  Jewish  law  {Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
«)i  ;   BJ  i.  26).  1.  .v.  (.'. 

ADORAM    (DT1N),    2  S.  2O24  ;     1   K.  12i8f.       See 

AdONIKAM. 

ADRAMMELECH  i^jlN,  aApamgAgx  [BL], 
-Agk[A];  Jos.  -Aexoc,  (NNApOM^xoc)- 

1.  A  Babylonian  deity.  According  to  2  K.]~3i, 
after  '  the  king  of  Assyria,  i.e.,  Sargon  (see  Sahcox), 
had  transplanted  the  Sepharvites  into  Samaria,  they 
there  continued  to  worship  Adrammelech  and  Anam- 
MKi.r.CH  {<?-z'- ).  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim.  This  passage 
presents  two  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  the  biblical  account  the  worship  of  Adrammelech 
was  accompanied  ■with  the  sacrifice  of  children  by 
fire  :  '  they  burnt  their  children  in  fire  to  Adrammelech 
and  Anammeleeh. '  Throughout  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, however,  there  is  no  allusion  to  human  sacri- 
fice, and  in  the  sculptures  and  reliefs  no  representa- 
tion of  the  rite  has  been  discovered.  The  second 
difficulty  eonci'ins  the  explanation  of  the  name  Adram- 
melech and  its  identification  with  some  known  divinity 
of  Babylonia.  The  name  was  originallv  explained  as 
Adar-malik,  '  Adar  the  prince,'  Adar  being  regarded 
as  the  phonetic  tendering  of  the  name  of  the  god  Ninib. 
This  identification,  however,  was  unsupported  bv  any 
evidence,  and  has  now  been  abandoned.  A  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  however,  is  afforded  by  the 
statement  that  Adrammelech  was  a  god  of  Sepharvaim, 
a  city  that  is  generally  identified  with  Sippar  (cp 
Sepharvaim).      The  god  whose  worship  was  especially 
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centred  at  Sippar  was  Samas  the  Sun-god.  That  this 
was  the  case  is  abundantly  proved  by  references  through- 
out the  historical  and  religious  texts  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,  and  the  remains  of  the  great  temple  of 
the  sun-god  exist  in  the  mounds  of  Abu-Habbah  at  the 
present  dav.  Some  scholars,  therefore,  would  see  in 
Adrammelech  a  subsidiary  name  or  title  of  the  Sun-god 
himself.  Others,  however,  do  not  accept  this  view. 
They  strike  at  its  chief  support  by  repudiating  the 
identification  of  enro  with  Sippar,  suggesting  that  it  is 
to  be  identified  with  Sahmi'tn,  a  city  mentioned  in  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the    name,    therefore,    has    yet    been    offered.      But  cp 

NlSRoCH.  ^-  Vv-   K. 

■*.  A  son  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  who, 
according  to  2  K.  1937  (a8pe/j.e\ex  [A])  and  Is.  o7  3S 
(aopQ.fj.tXex  [BX1AOQ],  avSpa/j..  [X*]),  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Sharezer  ('/■£'-).  slew  his  father  while  he 
was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh, 
and  thence  escaped  into  Armenia.  In  the  Babylonian 
Chronicle  mention  is  made  of  this  revolt,  in  which  Sen- 
nacherib met  his  death  ;  but  the  only  trace  of  the  name 
Adrammelech  hitherto  found  is  in  Abydenus  under  the 
form  Adramelus,  and  in  Polyhistor  under  that  of  Ardu- 
musanus.  Seheil  however  thinks  that  Adrmlk  and 
Adramelus  are  corruptions  of  Asiur-MU-Nl-lK  (or 
-gal),  the  idiographic  reading  of  the  name  pronounced 
Asur-sum-u^ibsi.  This  is  the  name  of  a  son  of  Sen- 
nacherib for  whom  his  father  erected  a  house  amidst 
the  gardens  of  Nineveh.  For  analogies  cp  the  royal 
name  Sammughes  =  Samas-MU-<;i-NA.  The  Ardumu- 
sanus  of  Polyhistor  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  phonetic 
form  given  above,  just  as  Saoo-Soi'x^os  is  Samas-sum- 
ukin,  the  phonetic  reading  of  Samas-MU-Gl-NA.  (See 
Seheil,  ZA  12  1  ;  Rev.  bib.,  April  1897.)  Cp  Esar- 
hahliON,  NisKor  n. 

ADRAMYTTIUM  UAp<xMYTiON  or  ATp.  ;  the  ad- 
jective, which  alone  occurs  in  the  NT,  is,  as  in  some 
cursive  MSS  of  Acts,  AAp&MyTHNOC  or  ajp.;  neither 
inscriptions  nor  coins  give  the  form  -tthnoc  of  Tisch. 
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of  Mvsia,  which  gave,  and  still  gives,  its  name  to  the 
gulf,  a  great  triangular  indentation  along  the  S.  foot 
of  Mt  Ida,  whence  it  was  called  also  the  '  Idrean.' 
Adramyteum,  in  the  E.  recess  of  the  gulf,  was  always 
important.  It  would  profit  b}r  the  trade  in  timber  from 
Ida.  There  were  also  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  iron  mines  at  Andeira  not  far  to  the  NW,  Strabo 
(p.  606)  describes  it  accurately  as  '  a  colony  of  Alliens, 
a  city  with  a  harbour  and  roadstead  '  ;  but  its  importance 
goes  back  to  a  much  earlier  epoch  if,  as  Olshausen  asserts 
[Rhein.  Mas.  f.  Phil.  '53,  p.  322  ;  cp  Hazar-maveth), 
the  name  points  to  foundation  bv  the  Phoenicians.  Of 
necessity  Adramyteum  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  road  system  of  NW".  Asia.  The  coast  road  from 
Ephesus  and  the  inland  road  from  Pergamus  converged 
to  Adramyteum,  whence  th<  v  diverged,  on  the  one  hand, 
across  the  Mysian  peninsula  to  Cyzicus  on  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  and,  on  the  other,  to  Assos,  Troas,  and  the 
Hellespont.  Consequently,  it  became  an  assize  town,  or 
head  of  a  convent  us  juridicus.  Adramytian  coasters  such 
as  that  in  which  Paul  performed  the  first  stage  of  his 
journey  to  Rome  (Acts2?2t)  must  have  been  familiar 
visitors  to  Ca^sareaand  the  Syrian  harbours.  Adramyli 
[Edrcmzd),  which  preserves  the  old  name,  is  5  m.  from 
the  sea.  Thus,  Kiepert  is  perhaps  right  in  putting  the 
ancient  town  on  an  eminence  by  the  sea,  8  m.  S\V. 
of  the  modern  Adramyti(Z.  d.  Geseilwh.f.  Erdk.,  1889, 
292/. ).  Nevertheless,  Edremid  is  heir  to  the  importance 
of  Adramyteum.  Silver  mines  are  now  worked  in  the 
hills  behind  the  town.  vv.  j.  \v. 

ADRIA  (en  toj  aApia,  Acts2727  [BKA],  adr/.is; 
'stony  sea,'  Wiclif),  the  division  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lies  between  Sicily  and  Malta  on  the  W.  and 
Crete  on  the  E.  So  the  name  is  applied  bv  1  'aus.  v.  25  3 
(speaking  of  the  straits  of  Messina),  etc  rov'Adptov  «al 
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et  eripov  ire\ayovs  8  /caAemxt  Hvparjvov.  Cp  id.  viii.  51  3. 
Procopius  considers  Malta  as  lying  on  the  boundary 
[BV  \.  14-:  Tav\(p  re  Kal  ^SUX'trr}  irpoff^uxov,  oX  rure 
'ASpiaTinbv  Kal  TvpprjviKbv  ireXayos  dLOpifyvaLv).  Ptolemy- 
distinguishes  between  the  Adriatic  sea  and  the  Adriatic 
pjrif.  Acts  reproduces  the  language  of  the  sailors. 
For  this  extended  application  of  the  name  cp  Strabo, 
who,  writing  about  19  a.d.  ,  says  that  the  Ionian  Sea  is 
'part  of  what  is  now  called  Adrias'  (p.  123).  This 
implies  that  the  ancient  use  of  the  word  had  been  mme 
limited.  In  mediaeval  times  the  name  was  still  more 
widely  extended,  being  practically  =  '  Levant,'  as  opposed 
to  '/Egean'  (cp  Ram.  Paul  298,  See  Mvka).  The 
question  is  connected  with  the  identification  of  the 
island  upon  which  Paul  was  cast  (Acts '28  1)  after  fourteen 
days'  drifting  in  Adria  (see  Ml<;lit\).  AYc  may  com- 
pare the  shipwreck  of  Josephus  '  in  the  middle  of  the 
Adria'  [Kara  fj.£<rov  rbv  \kSpiav)  :  he  was  picked  up  by 
a  ship  sailing  from  Cyrene  to  Puteoli  (  Vit,  3). 

w.  j.  w. 
ADRIEL  (?^"inp,  not  'God's  flock,'  but  either  (u) 

miswritten  for  7N^Ty,  '  God  is  helper  [cp  forms  of 
name  in  (?.  2  S.  218  below];  or  (d)  the  Aram,  form  * 
of  Heb.  T'N'HTy.  The  former  view  is  adopted  in 
Names.  §  2S  ;  the  latter  by  Nestle,  ZDP I r  lb  257  ;  cp 
Barzillai  ;  see  also  HPM  266  n.  1,  309  n.  8).  Son 
of  Barzillai  {q.r.y  11.  4)  the  Meholathite,  to  whom  Saul 
married  his  daughter  Merab  [a. v.)  ;  1  S.  18 19  (om.  B  ; 
7t)\  ( usually  =  tapayX)  [A],  eSpir/X  [L]),  2 S.  21 8  (aepei  [B], 
co-Spi  [A],  ej>  [L]). 

ADUEL  UAoyhA  [B«],  naYh  [A] ;  %*1©?J),  the 

great  grandfather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  1 1 ).  No  doubt  another 
form  of  Adiel  (a.  z:  ). 

ADULLAM  (C^iy,  oAoaA<\m  [BAL],  oAoAam  [B, 
2Ch.  ;  B^vid,  Ml;  'Ai  j  s.],  oAoAAa[A,  Josh.l535], 
&A&A&M  [L  id.] ;  odollam,  variants  adu(l)lam, 
odolam,  odi'llam;  gentilic  ''ppty,  Adullamite, 
o\o\Aam[6]ithc  [ADEL],  -mhthc,  oGoAAamithc 
[E]),  a  town  in  the  Shephelah  (Josh.  ID33  35),  with 
a  changeful  history'.  For  a  considerable  time  it  seems 
to  have  remained  Canaanitish.  We  still  have  a  legend 
in  Gen.  38 1/".  (J)  which  describes  the  fusion  of  Judahite 
clans  with  a  Canaanitish  clan  whose  centre  was  Adullam. 
This  fusion  had  apparently  not  been  accomplished  in 
David's  time,  for  Adullam  was  still  outside  the  '  land  of 
Judah  '  when  David  took  refuge  there  ( 1  S.  22 1 ;  cp  v. 
5).  We  cannot  therefore  accept  the  editorial  statement 
in  Josh.  12i5  (cp  v.  7)  that  Joshua  '  smote'  the  king  of 
Adullam.  The  Chronicler  speaks  of  Rehoboam  as 
having  fortified  Adullam  (2Ch.  1 1 7).  He  names  the 
place  in  conjunction  with  Soco  (Shuweikeh),  which 
harmonises  geographically  with  Micah's  combination  of 
it  (Mic,  I15,  if  the  text  be  correct)  with  Mareshah 
(M  crash).  It  is  included  in  the  list  of  cities  which  are 
stated  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  or  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  II30  ;  so  Nc-a  m«- inf-  L  ; 
BXA  om. )  ;  but  the  list  m  Neh.  II25-36  appears  to  be 
an  archEEological  fiction  of  the  Chronicler.  Judas  the 
Maccabee,  at  any  rate,  in  a  raid  into  '  Idumaea,'  occupied 
Adullam  and  kept  the  sabbath  there  (2  Mace.  1238). 

The  chief  interest  of  Adullam,  however,  lies  in  its  con- 
nection with  David  (q.v.,  §  3).  Here,  not  in  some 
enormous  cave  (such  as  that  fixed  upon  by  tradition  at 
Khareitun),2but  in  the  'stronghold'  of  the  town,  David 
on  two  occasions  found  a  safe  retreat  ( 1  S.  22 1  ;  2  S.  5 17  ; 
cp23i3). 

Where  was  Adullam?     The  authority  of  the  Pales- 

1  The  word  is  found  both  with  d  and  with  z  on  Aramaic  seals  ; 
e-g->  -fty~r\r](CIS  2,  no.  124)  but  -\~ty-\n,  '  Horus  is  a  help  '  (id.  77). 

2  The  Magharet  Khareitun  enters  history,  not  with  David, 
but  with  an  ascetic  named  Chariton,  who,  after  having  been 
taken  by  robbers  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  founded  one  of  his 
two  lauras  here,  and  died  in  the  cave  about  410  a.d. 
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tine  Survey  has  led  many  recent  writers  to  adopt  the 
identification  of  Adullam  with  'Id-el-ma,  proposed  in 
1S71  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau.  This  is  the  name  of 
a  steep  hill  on  which  are  '  ruins  of  indeterminate  elate,' 
with  an  ancient  well  at  the  foot,  and,  near  the  top,  on 
both  sides,  caves  of  moderate  size.  The  site  is  in  the 
east  of  the  Shephelah,  about  3  m.  SE.  of  Soco,  and 
8  from  Mareshah  ;  and,  though  it  is  much  more  from 
llelhleheni,  '  the  journey  would  be  nothing  for  the  light- 
footed  mountaineers  who  surrounded  David  '  (Clermont- 
(ianneau,  PEFQ  177  ['75]).  The  identification,  how- 
ever, is  only  conjectural.  The  caves  are  unimportant  (1) 
because  the  MT  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  Vi  -■)  speaks  of  a  single 
cave,  and  (2)  because  with  We. ,  Ki. ,  Bu.,  and  Kau. 
we  should  correct  mj/D.    'cave,'   in   1  S.  22i   2  S.  23 13 

1  Ch.  II15,    into    nn^'D,     '  stionghold '  ;     cp    1  S.  cI'1aJ'- 

2  S.  23 1 4.  Nor  does  the  position  of 'Id-el-ma  exactly 
agree  with  that  assigned  to  Adullam  in  the  Ono- 
■ntitstkan.  On  the  very  slight  resemblance  of  the  name 
to  Adullam  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  Other  sites  are 
quite  possible.  Cp  GASm.  HG  229  f.  See  Micah, 
§  2  a,  ii.  t.  K.  ,_. 

ADULTERY.     See  Marriage,  §  4. 

ADUMMIM,  The  Ascent  of  (D^IN  iT^D  ;  Josh. 
I07  &AA&MeiN  [B],  Uommi  [A],  aAammsin  [L] ; 
18 17  AiO&MeiN  [B],  gAojmi  [A],  eAcoMeiM  [L] ; 
adommim),  a  point  marking  the  frontier  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  The  sharp  rise  near  the  middle  of  the 
road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  appears  to  be  intended  ; 
the  name  (connected  with  cnN,  'red')  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  chalk  rocks  in  that 
neighbourhood,  to  which  appears  to  be  due  the  name 
of  the  khan  el-Ahmar  ( '  the  red  ' ),  the  traditional  '  inn  ' 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  that  of  Tata  at  ed-Dam 
('the  hill  of  blood'),  NE.  of  the  khan.  With  the 
latter  spot  the  ascent  of  Adummim  has  been  plausibly 
identified  [PEF  Mem.  3  172). 

ADVERSARY.  The  word  so  translated  in  1  S.  1 6f 
(illV/tira,  RV  'rival,'  antizhAoc  [L],1  cp  Lev.  18 18 
[BAL])  is  the  technical  term  for  a  fellow-wife,  answer- 
ing to  Ass.  sirritu,  Ar.  darratun,  Syr.  fartha  {'arra). 
All  these  forms  are  dialectal  variations  of  1  single 
Old-Semitic  word.  Similarly,  in  Lev.  18 18  the  words 
'  to  vex  her '  are  better  rendered  by  RV  '  to  be  a  rival 
to  her.'  The  words  that  follow  may  be  rendered,  in- 
terpreting the  metaphor,  '  marrying  the  second  sister,  in 
addition  to  the  first,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  latter.' 

The  sense  of  the  metaphor  is  given  by  the  Arabic  litakuna, 
darrataha.  See  Dr.  TBS,  ad  loc.  and  especially  Lag.'s 
'Miltheilungen  1  i25yC  (GGN,  1882,  no.  13).  w.  k.  s. 

ADVOCATE  (ttapakAhtoc),  =Jn.  2i,  see  Para- 
clete. 

AEDIAS  UHAeiax  [B]),  1  Esd.  927  =  Ezral026,  RV 
Elijah,  3. 

^NEAS  Uine&C  [BNA]),  a  paralytic  at  Lydda 
healed  by  Peter  (Acts933f).  The  form  of  the  name, 
^Eneas,  not  as  in  Homer  yEneas,  is  noteworthy.  It  is 
met  with  in  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Pindar. 

^NON  UincoN  [Ti.WH]),  Jn.323t.      See  Salim. 

JESORA  Uicoop<\  [BA],  etc.).  Judith44f  RV  =  AV 

ESORA  [q.v.  ). 

AFFINITY.     See  Family,  Kinship. 

AGABA,  RV  Accaba  (akkaBa.  [B]),  i  Esd.  53o= 
Ezra 2  46,  Hagab. 

AGABUS  U[-d,B0C  [Ti.  WH];  §  68),  one  of  the 
'  prophets '  who  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  at  the 
time  of  the  dispersion  from  Jerusalem  '  upon  the  tribula- 
tion that  ro^e  about  Stephen'  (Acts  11 19,  cp  84).  He 
predicted  a  great  famine  over  all  the  world,  '  which  came 
to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius'  (Acts  11 27  28).  The 
reference,  doubtless,  is  to  the  great  dearth  which  visited 
Judaea  and  the  surrounding  districts— especially  Jerusa- 
lem— between  44  and  48  A.u.   (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  26;  62; 

1  The  text  of  BA  differs. 
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Eus.  HE  ii.  11  3).  For  other  famines  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  sec  Suet.  Claud.  IS;   Tac.  Ann.  \\\.  43. 

The  next  mention  of  Agabus  is  in  Acts  21 10/,  where 
it  is  said  that  he  'came  clown  from  Judaea'  to  Csesarea 
when  Paul  was  there,  and,  taking  Paul's  girdle,  bound 
his  own  feet  and  hands  with  it  to  symbolise  the  captb  ity 
of  the  apostle.  As  this  reference  looks  like  a  first 
mention  of  Agabus,  those  who  ascribe  the  whole  of 
Acts  to  one  writer  regard  it  as  an  indication  that  the 
second  half  of  the  bonk  was  written  first.  By  others 
the  passage  is  naturally  regarded  as  one  of  the  indications 
that  the  author  of  Acts  did  not  himself  write  the  'we' 
passages,  but  adopted  them  from  an  earlier  source. 
On  the  other  hand,  Overbeck  and  Van  Manen  legard 
i>v.  10-14  as  an  interpolation,  and  suppose  that  the 
'we'  was  introduced  by  the  last  redactor.  Jtingst 
thinks  that  the  prophecy  cannot  originally  have  been 
ascribed  to  Agabus,  but  must  have  been  assigned  to  one 
of  Philip's  prophesying  daughters,  or  these  would  not 
have  been  mentioned.  At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  '  from  Judaea  '  (21 10)  does  not  harmonise  with  21 8, 
for  Ca-sarea  belonged  to  Jud.ea. 

A^aljus  is  inchi.l'j'l  in  the  li.-as  <A~  the  'seventy  disciples  of  our 
LdilI'  by  pseudo- I  torothcus  and  pseLiiJo-  Hippolytus,  and  is 
commemorated  in  the  ^n_*,it  ( .itek  AJtn.-L.-i  (Apr.  8),  along  with 
Rufu*,  Herodion,  and  Asyncritus. 

AGAG  (33N\  JJN,  cp  Ass.  agagu,  '  be  powerful, 
vehement,  angry'  ;  fgi^',  the  spirits  friendly  to  man, 
Maspero,  DawnofCtv.  634;  ^p^p[P*AL]).  akingof  the 
Amalekites,  so  celebrated  in  early  tradition  that  the 
Yahwist  makes  I -Salaam  say,  by  an  obvious  anachronism, 
of  the  future  Israelitish  kingdom,  '  His  king  shall  be 
higher  than  Agag '  (Xu.  '2iy  ;  pcor  [BAL],  following 
Sainar.  text).  Saul,  after  his  successful  campaign  against 
the  Amalekites,  exempted  A  gag  from  the  general  doom  of 
duvulion  to  the  deity  by  slaughter,  and  brought  him  to 
Gilgal,  where  Samuel  hewed  him  in  pieces  before  Vahwe 
— i.e.,  at  the  great  sanctuary  where  festal  sacrifices 
were  offered  (r  S.  158/".  20/!  32/!).  Making  allowance 
for  the  endeavour  of  the  narrator  to  harmonise  an  old 
tradition  with  later  ideas  (see  .SAUL,  §  3),  and  throwing 
ourselves  back  into  the  barbarous  period  which  begins 
to  pass  away  under  David,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
slaughter  of  Agag  was  a  eucharistic  sacrifice  (see 
S  urim<  r.),  akin  to  that  of  the  nakfa  (lit.  'victim 
icnt  in  pieces"),  which  wa's  in  use  among  the  Arabs 
after  a  successful  fray,  and  which  might  be  a  human 
sacrifice   (WKS   RS<~)  491,    cp  363  ;     \Ye.    Ar.    Hcid. 

113   [87]). 

AGAGITE(\o^;  for  Greek  readings  see  below), 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Agag  ;  a  title  applied  ana- 
chronistically  to  Haman(F,sth.  0110835).  Haman,  as 
an  Amalekite,  is  opposed  to  Afordecai,  the  descendant 
of  Kish  (Esth.  2  5).  Neither  description  is  to  be  taken 
literally  (see  Esther,  §  1,  end).  The  meaning  is 
that  there  is  an  internecine  struggle  between  the  Jews 
and  their  enemies,  like  that  between  Saul  and  Agag  of 
old.  Similarly,  Hainan  is  called  a  'Macedonian'  in 
the  Greek  parts  of  Esther;  126  {/j.aK€0<wa  [La]  ;  but 
povyaios  [BXAL0];  AV  Agagite  ;  RY  Br<;EA\)  Id  10 
(EY  Macedonian ;  /xaKedwv  [BNAL0] ;  but  fiovyaios 
[La]),  and  tin-  name  has  made  its  way  back  into 
9 2+ ( fxanedbjv  [li^AL.s])  ;  cp  Esther,  §  10.  Elsewhere 
the  e?  reading  is  jlorycuos  [BXALW3]  (only  in  3i  85 
[fc$c.a  «>£.]) p  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Vwyaios  (in  Nil.  247, 
the  same  version  has  Tory  for  A 70,7). 

AGAR  Ur-Ap  [BA]).  r.  The  sons  of  Agar,  Bar.  3 
23  RV  ;  AV  Agarenes.     See  Hagar,  §  2,  n. 

2.   Gal.  424/;,  RV  Hagar  (q.v.,  end). 

AGATE  il'DID,  Is.  54i2,  iacttic  [BXA'J] ;  "b^p, 
Ez.  27  16  [Ba.  Ginsb.],  xopxop  [BO].  KOPXOpyc  [A], 
etc.  ;  12  "J  \  (N^athc  [SAL])  occurs  four  times  in  AV, 
twice  for  Heb.  kadkod,  RV  '  rubies  '  and  twice 
for  shSbC'.  On  the  identification  of  these  stones, 
see    Chalcedony.       On    the    question    whether    the 
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agate,  which  is  a  variegated  chalcedony  (translucent 
quartz)  with  layers  or  spots  of  jasper,  was  known  to 
Israel,  see  Precious  Stones. 

AGEE  (N3K,  Arc*  [A] ;  ac<\  [B] ;  hA<\  [L] ;  Jos. 
hAoy  [gen-];T  --n;E)<  father  of  Siiammah  {q.v.,  3); 
2  s.  'Jon.  His  name  should  doubtless  be  cor- 
rected to  Ela  SON  (so  Marq.  Fund.  17)  ;  3  and  7  in 
the  older  character  were  very  similar.  He  is  mentioned 
again  in  1  K.  4 18.      See  El  ah,  6. 

AGGABA  UrTABA[Babn,£-A]),  1  Esd.  529t  RV  = 
Ezra  245,  Ha  -jabah. 

AGOr^US,  AV  Aggeus  {Aggci  [ed.  Bensly]),  1  Esd. 
6i73,  4  Esd.  1  ,of.      See  HAGGAI. 

AGIA  (AriA  [BA]),  1  Esd.  534t  RV  =  Ezra257, 
Hattil. 

AGRICULTURE. — Agriculture  is  here  considered 
(1)  as  conditioned  by  the  land  (§  1),  (2)  as  conditioned 
by  the  people  (§§  2-10),  (3)  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
people  (§§  n-15)  ;  a  concluding  paragraph  (§  16)  will 
contain  some  notes  on  historical  points. 

I.  The  great  variety  of  the  conditions  in  the  different 
natural  divisions  of  Palestine  (Dt.  I7)  must  be  kept  in 

mind.1  The  various  local  products, 
natural  and  industrial,  of  these  dis- 
tricts, so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
Old  Testament  writers,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  wheat  and  barley,  olive  and  vine  and  fig,  will  be  de- 
scribed in  special  articles  (qq.v.).  On  the  seasons  see 
Rain*,  Dew.  We  simply  note  here — First,  the  long 
dry  season  (Apr. -Oct. ),  including  all  the  harvests,  the 
dates  of  which  vary  slightly  in  the  different  districts 
(cp  Feasts,  §  10)  :  the  vnp  in  spring,  when  rain 
seemed  miraculous  (1  S.  1  2 1 6  /! )  and  the  steady  \V. 
wind  e\ery  evening  made  it  possible  to  winnow  with 
ease,  barley  beginning  in  April,  wheat  about  a  fort- 
night later ;  the  y-p,  summer  fruits  and  vegetables, 
in  summer  ;  olives  in  autumn  ;  the  Vj2,  vine's,  from 
August  onwards.  Second,  the  wet  season  (Oct. -Apr. ), 
the  earlier  part  of  which  saw  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
by  the  early  rain  (mv,  mi")  for  the  winter  crops,  to  be 
brought  to  matuntv  by  the  succeeding  showers,  especially 
those  in  March-April  (t:'"'i,Tl?c)i  before  which  was  the 
time  for  sowing  the  summer  crops. 

With  such  stable  conditions,  all  that  seems  to  be 
needed  is  a  fair  amount  of  intelligent  industry  ;  and  the 
lack  of  this,  rather  than  any  great  change  of  climate,  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  retrogression  of  modern  times.2 
The  productivity,  however,  was  not  uniform  (cp  parable 
of  sower),  and  there  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  periodic 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  rainfall.  Agriculture  is 
also  exposed  to  pests  ;  the  easterly  wind  n,-ip,  drought, 
Mildew,  and  Locusts  (qq.v.  :  see  also  Ant,  §  4). 

II.  We  consider  now,  more  in  detail,  agriculture  as 
dependent  on  the  energy,  skill,   and  general  condition 

„  -   of  the  inhabitants.      Our  account  must 

2.  sources  01    natura]lybe  fragmentary.3    The  minute 

information.  .  J..  *J   .,       ,v  u  *     e 

prescriptions  of   the    Mishna   must  01 

course  be  used  with  caution.      We  begin  with — 

x.  Technical  details  of  agricultural  procedure.  (For 
the  most  part  we  shall  deal  only  with  the  raising  of  grain 
crops.  For  other  departments  see  Vines,  Garijen, 
Cattle,  etc.)  Incidentally  the  biblical  records  de- 
scribe many  agricultural  processes,  and  mention  by  name 
some  of  the  implements  used.  Of  these  implements, 
however,  they  give  no  description  ;  and  the  only  speci- 
mens found,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  of  sickles  (see 
below,  §  7). 

Fur  Egypt,  however,  we  have  fuller  sources — many  pictures 
of  processes  anil  implements,  and  some  actual  specimens.     And 

'  See  Pa m-. stink  fur  details  on  Geology  (§  3),  Physical 
dm-i-ns  (§  4jf.)}  Hydrography  (§  13),  Climate  and  Vegetation 
(§  U  A). 

-  See  however  Fraas,  A  us  dem  Orient  199, 

3  There  is  no  Hebrew  word  corresponding  to  our  term/arm. 
Tilling  the  soil  is  nEiN.i  m:;  ;  husbandman  is  --N,  etc.  ;  field 
is  rns- 
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since  modern  Egypt  and  modern  Palestine  are  very  similar, 
these  ancient  Kgyptian  remains  may  be  used  to  illustrate  ancient 
Falc.-aine.  Inn  ther,  since  modem  implements  an- 1  methods 
are,  in  l'>4>  pt.  very  like  those  of  antiquity,  the  same  is  probably 
true  of  Palatine.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that,  m  Pales- 
tine .also,  modern  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  ancient. 

Our  main  side-lights,1  therefore,  are  modern  Palestine 
and  ancient  Egypt  ;  and  they  are  best  used  in  this  order, 
subordinated  always  to  the  actual  data  of  tin-  OT  itself. 

We  shah  take  the  processes  in  natural  order. 

Sometimes  land  had  to  be  cleared  of  wood  or  shrub 

(tna  Josh.  17  iS),  or  of  stone  (spd),  chiefly  in 

For   loosening   or    otherw  ise   n 
3.  Frepar-    soil    m  WQrds 

ing  soil.  .        \  .  r 

°  T3.  c-.n,  r>z.  nnE.  pm,  n^:  ;   nvc\  tic:*,  of 

which  the  first  group  denotes  ploughing,  the  s.-eond, 
breaking  up  the  soil  (n^ix)  or  the  clods  (niDi;^  J<"'l 
I17)  with  the  mattock  or  hoe,  while  the  third  as  clearly 
means  levelling  off  the  surface  with  something  serving 
for  a  harrow.  Of  the  names  of  the  instruments  2  we  have 
P-..-.-^  or  ,-L—rrr.  ns.  ">">  °f  which  the  first  pair  probably 
represents  the  plough  ( NT  dporpov);  the  last,  a  sort  of  mat- 
tock ;  while  riN  must  remain  undetermined,  ploughshare 
or  hoe.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  have  at  least  three- 
processes —  ploughing,  hoeing,  and  harrowing.  We 
cannot  be  sure  that  there  was  of  old  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  any  more  uniformity  than  there  is  now. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  shallow  soil  would  ever  be  much 
more  deeply  ploughed 
than  now,  when  a  depth 
of  5-6  inches  is  consid- 
ered sufficient.  Perhaps 
ploughing  would  some- 
times (as  now),  after 
sufficient  rain,  be  dis- 
pensed with.3  Hoeing 
would  probably  take  the 
place  of  ploughing  in 
steep  places  (Is.  725),  as 
now  in  stony  ground.4 
In  modern  Ju.da.-a  there 
is  no  ploughing  before 
sowing  except  where 
manure  is  used.  In 
Galilee,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  one 
ploughing,  and  in  some 
districts  more  than  one. 
When  ground  has  been 
left  unsown  with  grain  and  is  overgrown  with  weed, 
this  is  ploughed  in. 

Turning    now    to    the    implements    used    for     these 

purposes,  and  beginning  with  the  less   important,   we 

a    j       -i  j.     note  tnat  tfie  Egyptian  hoe5  (fig.  1),  of 

\      *  such  importance  in  ancient  Egypt  as  to 

.    "     "..  be  the  natural  symbol  of  agriculture,  as 

°         "         the  goad  is  in  modern  Palestine,6  has  no 

representative  in  modern   Syria  ;  but  neither  has  it  in 

1  Babylonia,  as  well  as  Egypt,  no  doubt  presented  points  of 
contact  with  Paler-tin-; ;  but  in  the  department  of  agriculture  our 
direct  knowledge  of  Babylonia  is  very  slight.      See  AV'-I  o  04  //., 
'  "    '      "ler,  Beitr.  z.  akbab.  Pnvatrtxht. 

i.rtial  list  of  Talmudic  name->  in  Hamburger  and 
arid  now  also  a  very  full  collection  in  Vogelstein's 
<<*<™,  §  17)- 

yjjt  two  ploughs  seem  generally  to  have  been  used, 
:liis'id  the  other  ;  perhaps  the  second  turned  up  the 
:n  the  furrow--  made  by  the  first  (ep,  however,  ne*t 
the  other  hand,  at  lea-.t  in  later  times,  the  Egyptians 


Fig.  r.— Egyptian  Hoe  {Brit. 
Miis.).  For  picture  of  hoe  in 
use  see  fig.  3,  and  cp  Egypt, 
§  34,  n. 


and  Mei.-.-i 

- 

>•:•■    ]•: 

Us 

-linus, 

wor 

k  (see   1 

" 

In  he- 

the 

one  be 

soil 

betv.'ee 

not 

.).     On 

drawn  by  men  or  U>\  >. 


sometimes  used  a  lighter  ploy 

4  If  we  could  regard  the  Egyptian  agricultural  pictures  as 
representations  of  actual  scenes  we  should  have  to  conclude  that 
in  Egypt  the  hoe  was  used  sometimes  before  (so  always  [?]  in 
the  Old  Empire),  sometimes  after,  or  both  before  and  after  the 
plough,  to  breal:  up  the  great  clods  of  earth.  The  depleting  of 
the  e-inuih  .  .perations  side  by  side,  however,  is  vry  likely  a  mere 
convention  designed  to  represent  in  one  view  all  kinds  of  field 
work.  So  Prof  YV.  Max  M  filler  in  a  private  communication  to 
the  present  writer. 

5  The  illustration  (Tig.  1)  needs  only  the  explanation  that 
the  twisted  cord  adjusts  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  of  the  two 
other  parts. 

K  Cp  Wetzstein's  note  on  Judg.  331  (I.e.  below,  §  17). 
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modern  Egypt.      A  modern  Syrian  hoe  may  be  seen  in 
PEFQ,  1891,  pp.  110-115;  as  also  mattock,  spade,  etc. 

The  harrow  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  although  their  mo.li.TD  representatives 
use  a  weighted  plank  or  a  toothed  roller.  Tn  modern 
Palestine  a  bush  of  thorns  is  sometimes  used.  The 
writer  of  Job :.!!)  io,  however,  seems  to  have  known  of 
some  implement  drawn  by  beasts  following  the  labourer  ; 
but  this  throws  little  light  on  general  usage. 

I  lie  /'/"//-'//,  although  it  is  probably,  strictly  speaking, 
an  inferior  substitute  for  the  spade,  is  in  common 
practice  a  very  important  implement,  and  merits  more 
detailed  treatment. 

Ol  the  TsmHitish  plough  we  know  only  that  it  had,  at 
least  somethings,  an  iron  share  that  needed  sharpening 
(l'-l-^,  i  S.  Eh',,,  editorial  comment  in  corrupt  le\t). 
1  hat  the  Syrian  plough  was  light1  we  have  the  testimony 
of 'I  heopluastus.  The  modern  Syrian  plough,  which  is 
light  enough  to  be  earned  by  tin-  ploughman  on  his 
shoulder,  and  is  simpler  than  the  usual  ancient  Eg\  ptian2 
plough  (fig.  3)  in  having  only  one  handle  and   therefore 


Fig.  2. — a.  Babylonian  Plough  (from  cylinder  seal,  circ.  2000 
B.C.,  belonging  to  Dr.  Hays  Ward).  />.  Syrian  Plough  and 
Goad  (after  PEFQ,  1891). 


g.  el-Za?'a,  sher . 

10.  sijraych  (Post). 

11.  en-nir. 

12.  isbaldn  (Post). 
j^.jcnzlr. 

14.  iiu'ssds  or  minsds. 

15.  itakiiza. 

16.  'alia,  sabbut. 


1.  cs-sikka  |pj,"v! 

2.  id-.inkur,  <//u-/c?%  nin- 

3.  vUabrn.i,  kdhhsa. 

4.  el-buritk,  ixirk,  -pn. 

5.  o'-^7e,7/7/- (Sebum.),  JVV3- 

6.  c'/-Tuus/a}  wasl,  ^'i^eS 

7.  /-.WdPusOo^p. 

8.  halaka  (Post). 

not  needing  two  men  to  manage  it,  may  safely  be  taken 
to  illustrate  that  used  by  the  Israelites.  There  is  no  more 
uniformity  in  its  construction  than  in  any  other  matter 
relating  to  agriculture,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  at  its 
simplest  in  Southern  Palestine.  The  woodcut  (fig.  2) 
illustrates  its  general  form.  It  is  of  wood,  often  oak.  The 
stake  on  to  which  the  pointed  metal  sheath  that  serves  for 
a  share  is  thrust,  passes  up  through  a  hole  in  the  pole,  to  end 
in  a  cross  handle  piece.  The  pole  is  of  two  pieces,  joined 
end  to  end.  The  yoke  fty,  ,^11;,  more  rarely  tye,  n'o'ia 
^JM  i  £vybv,  £vy6$)  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  OT. 
It  varied  in  weight  according  to  circumstances  (1  K. 
l'J4).  It  is  now  made  as  light  as  possible,  often  of 
willow.  Two  pegs,  joined  beh>w  by  thongs  or  by  hair 
string,  form  a  collar  for  each  of  the  oxen,  and  two 
smaller  pegs  in  the  middle  keep  in  position  the  ring 
or  other  arrangement  for  attaching  the  plough  pole. 
Re-pairs   are   attended   to  once   a  year   by  a   travelling 

1  The  simplest  plough  would  he  made  of  one  piece  of  a  tree, 
bent  while  growing.  See  Vu-g-  Cfi-/\;:  I  109,  and  illustration  in 
(haevius,    TIicx.  Antia.  Rom.  11,  p.  1674. 

-  The  ancient  Egyptian  plough,  which  underwent  little 
nn)di(i'.riii'>ii  in  the  course  of  millenniums,  was  all  of  wood, 
alihoiigh,  pi-rlinps,  the  share  was  of  a  wood  (harder?)  different 
fr>.in  the  est  of  the  plough,  and  may  m-hh  times  have  been 
shrathed  in  metal  (Wilkinson).  Of  tin-  W.yrian  plough  we 
hnow  from  an  embossed  reli<  f  found  near  \lf-ul,  that  It  (^me- 
times)  had  aboard  for  turning  over  the  earth,  and  just  in  front 
of  it  a  drill  that  let  the  seed  down,  to  be  covered  by  the  soil 
as  it  turned  over. 

3  Where  two  forms  of  the  Arabic  name  are  given,  the  first  is 
from  Schumacher,  and  the  second  fiom  Post  (oft.  cit.  below,  §  17). 
The  Hebrew  names  are  from  Vogelstein  (pp.  cit.  below,  §  17). 
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expert.  The  ploughman  holds  in  his  left  hand  a 
guid  (messds  =  i^n,  pn.1  rrji-V)  some  eight  or  nine  feet 
in  length,  having  at  one  end  a  metal  point,  and  at  the 
other  a  metal  blade  to  clean  the  share. 

The    team   (t^.    j'<U'7<w)    would,    as    now,    oftenest 
f  insist  of  oxen  (Am.  (ji.:),  but  sometimes  of  cows  (Job 


6.  Sowing. 


-Ploughing,  hoeing,  and  sowing.     From  the  vmsfaba  of  Ti  at  Sakkara 
(Old  Empire).     After  Baedeker. 


1  14,  Heb.  text),  and  perhaps  sometimes  of  asses  (Is. 
30 24  ;  Dt.  22 10).  Even  camels  and  mules  may  now 
be  seen  occasionally.  In  Armenia  many  pairs  of  oxen 
draw  one  plough,  the  driver  sitting  on  the  yoke  ;  but 
this  is  hardly  the  meaning  of  1  K.  19  19. 

The  furrows  were  called  c^n,  r,:^'2  (n'jj,^).  They 
are  now  sometimes  very  carefully  drawn  (up  o'INm, 
Ps.  I293),  and  are  some  nine  to  ten  inches  apart. 

Irrigation  (nn.-i.  np^n  ;   *<■'-'  Garden)  must  have  been 

fi    Trriffl     one°f  tnt:  processes  used  by  Israel.3     Pales- 

tion  etc    tine'  mclecti-differed  from  Egypt  (Dt.  11 1.»/., 

'        '  on  which  see  Egypt,   §  34,  n. )  in  having 

a  copious  supply  of  rain  and  in  having  natural  springs 

(Deut.     8  7)  ; 

hence  many 
districts, 
especially  in 
valleys,4  would 
bear  crops 

without  being 
watered  arti- 
ficially. But 
later  practice 
shows  that 
even  these 
would  yield 
better  harvests 
if  they  had 
artificial  irri- 
gation, and  there  may  have  been  districts  under  culti- 
vation which  were  entirely  dependent  on  it.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  assign  an  early  date  to  the  elaborate  methods 
and  regulations  of  Mishna  times;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  by  the  streams  that  were  so  highly 
prized  (Dt.  S7  ;  Xu  2-16,  (.'ant.  4i0.5  and  without  which 
a  garden  could  not  live  (Is.  I30),  artificial  canals  are 
meant,  and  whether,  e.g. ,  the  bucket  (-<-\,  Is.  40 15  ; 
Xum.  2-l7)  was  used  in  irrigation.  The  Mishna  has 
regulations  concerning  manuring  (^21).  and  there  may 
be  a  reference  to  it  in  such  passages  as  Ps.  S3io[ii] 
(,-ci\^  p-\)or  Is.  2f>i-.  (Ethib).  In  XT  times,  at  least, 
manure  was  used  for  trees  (Lk.  138;  /3a\u>  Kdirpia), 
as  now  for  figs,  olives,  etc.  ;  it  was  worked  in  at  the 
last  yearly  ploughing,  which  was  after  the  first  winter 
rain.  For  grain  crops  the  use  of  manure  is  exceptional 
{e.g.,  at  Hebron).  Remains  show  that  in  the  hilly 
country  terracing  (crtp-is  n^;-,  Cant.  5 13?)  was  used 
even  more  than  now,  especially  for  vine  cultivation; 
but  the  wider  terraces  are  still  used  for  grain,  the 
clearing  of  the  soil  being  called  nakb. 

Fences  (-na)  were  employed,   perhaps   only  in  vine- 

1  Vogelstein  argues  from  A'cliw,  0  6  that  this  is  the  name  of 
the  metal  head. 

2  Cp,  however,  Ivl.  on  Ps.  12'»3,  I'^.-Buhl  sub  voc.  etc. 

3  Sec-  now  the  account  in  Vogelstein,  §  ± 
*   CptfA'l2)  106. 

5  The  prophets  delight  to  speak  of  the  copious  supplies  of 
water  that  will  refresh  even  the  most  unlikely  places  in  the  ideal 
future  (see  Cheyne  on  Is.  30  25). 
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yards  (Is.  f>s;  Ecclus.  2>E8),  where  hedges  ( nr:."C  Is. 
O5)  were  also  in  use  ;  and  there  was  sometimes  a  border, 
e.g.,  of  rcD3  (see  Fitches,  2)  (Is.  2825).  Between 
grain-fields,  however,  the  commonest  practice  was  to 
set  up  stones  to  mark  the  line  of  partition  {^,21  Hos. 
5 10);  on  the  strong  sentiment  that  prevailed  as  to  the 
unrighteousness  of  tampering  with  these, 
see  below  (§§  12,  14). 

Whether  the  various  words  used  for 
sowing  the  seed  were  technical  terms  we 
cannot  tell,  jm  is  a  word 
of  general  significance.  In 
Is.  2825  three  words  are  used  in  one 
verse  :  ysn  and  p'~)i*  of  scattering  r^p  (see 
Fitcjiks,  1)  and  cummin  with  the  hand  ; 
cr,1  of  setting  wheat  and  barlcv  in  the 
straight  furrows.2  Nowadays  i  drill  is 
sometimes  used.  The  common  practice 
is,  whether  the  land  has  been  already  ploughed  or  not, 
to  plough  in  the  seed.3  This  protects  it  from  ants  and 
from  dryness  due  to  intermission  of  the  early  rain.4 
As  to  protection  from  man  and  beast,  see  Hut. 

To  reap  is  ?v,p.        Two  names  of   implements    have 
been  preserved  1 .'^-.n,  only  in  Dt.  [I69  ;  23  26fJ  ;  \-,£,  only 

7  Reaping.  in  Jer*  t50l6;  AV  mS-  scythe5]  and  Joel 
^  °'  ['■'>  (4)13];  dptiravov)  ;  but  whether  thev 
refer  to  the  same  thing  or  to  varieties,  we  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  the  commonest  method  was  to  pull 
up  by  the  root  (see  fig.  5),  a  practice  confined  in 
ancient  Eg y  pt  to  certain  crops ,  but  still  foil  owed 
both  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine.      The  use  of  sickles  in 

(  'anaan  in\  ery 
early  times 
is,  however, 
proved  by  the 
finding  of 
sickle  flints"  at 
Tell  -  el  -  Hesy 
in  the  earliest 
and  all  suc- 
ceedinglayers, 
while  the  use 
of  iron  sickles 
by  the  Jews  in 
at  least  pre- 
Hellenis  t  ic 
times  is  proved 
by  the  finding  of  the  specimen  represented  in  fig.  7. 

By  putting  together  different  allusions,7  we  can  follow 
the   various   steps.      The   reaper    (nnp)   filled   his   hand 


From  the  ma^taba  of  Ti.     After  Baedeker. 


Fig.  5.— Pulling  up  grain.     After  Erman. 


1  In  Am,  0  13  v-;n  yr^  is  used  of  the  process  of  sowing. 

2  It  is  not  uiihl;.|y  that  r\-<z'  is  to  be  dropped,  with  We.  Che. 
and  Du.  ("against  I>L),  as  =  miy;;'. 

•'  According  to  Strabo,  this  was  done  also  in  Babylon  (cp 
above,  col.  7S,  n.  2),  and  in  ancient  Egypt  the  seed  was  .sometime, 
especially  in  the  Old  Empire,  trodden  in  by  sheep  (Erman, 
Lift  in  Ancient  Egypt,  ET  429;  not  goats),  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  by  swine. 

4  On  the  stages  and  accidents  of  growth  cp  Vogelstein,  §  10. 

8  For  n?-1'--  which  AV  mg.  thrice  renders  'scythe,'  EV  has, 
more  correctly,  Pkhning-hooks  (q.v.\ 

6  The  method  of  setting  the  sickle  flints  is  shown  by  the 
specimens  found  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  Egypt  {Illakun,  etc.  pi.  7 
no.  27  ;  see  above.  It-.  6). 

7  E.g.,  Ruth  2  23;   P,.l_>97;  Is.  175  ;  Job242j ;  Jer.9a2[3il. 
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(rp}  with  cars  (a'SacO  of  the  standing  corn  (nvp),  and 
with  his  arm  t  y"m  I  reaped  them  (isp).  The  stalks  (mp) 
were,  in  l'.j;ypt,  and  still  are,  in  Palestine,  cut  pretty 
hio-h  up  (Anderlind;  knee  high).  They  must  some- 
times have  been  cut, 
whether  at  this  or  at 
a  later  stage,  very 
near  the  ear  (li'Xi 
n1^'  Job  -2-1  ■.,). 
The  armfuls  (?^y) 
would  fall  (Jer. 
0.--  [21])  in  a  heap 
(->•;;;')  behind  the 
reaper,  to  be  ga- 
thered by  the  -y^s 
^ewe  in  his  bosom 
('>:■, -2)  and  tied 
(c'-kid)  into  .sheaves 
(rt^x)  and  set  in  heaps  fc'n^).1 

In  Egypt  the  sheaf  consisted  of  two  bundles,  with 
their  heads  in  opposite  directions.  In  modern  Syria  fre- 
quently the  sheaves  are  not  tied  at   all.      It  lias  been 


Fig.  6. — Sickle  with  cutting  edge  of 
flints  found  at  Illahun.     A:"ter  l'etrie. 


Fig.  7.— Iron  sickle  found  at  Tell  el  HesT.     After  PEFQ. 

supposed-   that    already  in   Amos's    time    the    bundles 
'    y;)  may  sometimes  have  been  heaped  into  a  heavy 
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(Is.  2827)  it  was  usual  to  beat  out  cummin  and  n^p(-C|-(' 
KriVHK.s,  1)  with  rods  ( ni:o  and  U2v  respectively).  The 
other  processes  were  probably  more  common  in  laier 
times.  J -'or  these  was  needed  a  thrcshnig-jloor  (pi,1  &Xojs, 
&\(*)v),  for  which  was  selected  some  spot  freely  exposed 
to  the  wind,  often  u.  well-known  place  {2  S.  24i6).2 
Healing-  the  Hour  hard  for  use  may  be  alluded  to  in 
k'r.  al  jj  (Heb.  Text  ;  ro'Tin)-  Sometimes  the  wheat 
heads  may  ha\e  been  struck  off  the  straws  by  the  sickle 
onto  the  threshing -lloor  (Job  'JL24),  as  Tristram 
drsenbes  {East.  Cust.  125);  but  usually  the  bundles 
would  be  first  piled  in  a  heap  (ch;)  on  the  floor,  and 
then  from  this  a  convenient  quantity  (ni$HD):j  from  time 
to  time  spread  over  the  lloor. 

The  threshing  then  seems  to  have  been  done  in  two 
ways  :  either  (/■)  by  driving  calllc  round  the  floor  on  the 
loosely  sr;Uk:ivd  stalks  till  their  hoofs  gradually  trampled 
(trn)  out  the  grain  (13),  for  which  purpose  oxen4  were 
used  (Hos.  IO11},5  or  (</)  by  special  iw/>/cwc///s.6 

The  instruments  mentioned,  winch  were  drawn  usually 
by  oxen,  are  (a)  p-in7.  pin"  (?).  (pin)  :nic  ; 9  {&)  ns;y 
with  pi.x10  (wheel)  prefixed  (Is.  2827),  and  perhaps 
alone  (Am.  2 13!;  see,  however,  We.  ad  loc).  These 
two  sets  of  expressions  probably  correspond  pretty 
closely  to  two  instruments  still  in  use  in  Palestine,  and 
a  description  of  them  and  their  use  will  be  the  nearest 
we  can  come  to  an  account  of  their  ancient  representa- 
tives. 

a.  The  Syrian  //Jra/  fj-nc)  is  <l  wooden  drag11  (see 
fig.  10)  with  a  rough  under-surface,  which  when  drawn 
over  the  stalks  chops  them  up.  The  illustration 
needs  few  explanations.  The  roughness  is  produced  by 
the  skilful  insertion  in  holes,  a  cubic  inch  in  size,  of 
blocks  of  basalt  (nvrrD  Is.  -11 15)  which  protrude  (when 
new)  some  inch  and  a  half.  The  sledge  is  weighted  by 
heavy  stones,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  driver,  who,  when 
tired,  lies  down  and  even  sleeps,  or  sits  on  a  three- 
legged  stool. 


-Sickling  and  bundling.     After  Lt 


load  on  a  cart  tr^yj  Am.  213)  ;  but  the  reference  may 
very  well  be  to  the  threshing  wain.3  In  Egypt  they 
were  conveyed  in  baskets  or  bags,  by  men  or  on  donkeys, 
to  the  threshing-floor. 

Threshing  was  called  enn,    ppi,    c;n,    ^J1?:    DDn  ;    of 
which  the  first  describes  beating  with  a  rod,  the  second 
ft  Thrp  h'  *s  indefinite  (to  break  up  fine),  and  the 

°'  third  is  literally  to  trample,  (a)  The 
first  of  these  evidently  represents  the  most  primitive 
practice,  still  followed  sometimes  in  both  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  Naturally,  gleaners  (^p^)  and  apparently 
others  in  certain  circumstances  —  /'.;'".,  Gideon  in  time 
of  danger — beat  out  the  grain  ;   and  in  much  later  times 

1  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  how  mriny  ••(  these  terms 
arc  practically  synonyms.  Aeeording  to  YugjNtein  op.  cit. 
biff.,  the  loose  Cron  were  tied  into  ni£/"\V  and  piled  into  lV~^V' 
while  Toy  (see  Excurs.  I.)  is  an  entirely  distinct  word  meaning 
ha  v. 

2  E.g.,  by  Wellhausen. 

a  So,  e.g.,  Hoffman  and  Wetzstein  in  ZA  T\V. 


j8.    The  Hllan  of  Northern  Syria,  called  in  Egypt  by 

1  '  Barn-floor,'  2  K.  6  27  AY. 

2  but  in  1  K.  -1-1  iopj3  is  probably  clittography  for  DH33- 
"  So  written,  without  dagesh,  by  Baer. 

4  It  is  not  clear  how  the  horses  of  Is.  28  28  are  supposed  to 
be  used.     Du.  proposes  to  read  vc~.-2i  as  a  verb. 

:7'  In  Egypt  in  Inter  times  riven  were  so  used,  three  in  a  line, 
with  their  heads  bound  (norther  at  the  horns  by  a  beam  (see 
fig.  9),  or  in  the  ancient  empire,  donkeys,  ten  in  a  line;  so  in 
modern  Syria,  the  line  beinu  called  a  }?aran. 

6  Just  as  several  rods  are  used  together  in  method  (a),  so 
there  could  be  duplicates  of  fcara/i  (/■),  or  of  implement  (r),  or 
mixtures  uf(/')aiiil  0)  used  simultaneously,  as  nuw  in  Hauran. 

7  'Threshing-wain,' Job  41  3°  U?\  RV. 

*  (T.arly  some  hind  of   sharp  instrument  of  iron  (2  S.  1231  = 
1  Oh.  'JO  3+ ),  KV  'harrow,'  Hoffm.  (ZA  7'll'2ut>)  'pick.' 
!l    p.  rhnps  by  a  l;1'-iss  we  have  here  ind      - 

c\jp-aU'idg.s7. 

I  (with  tpt.  [one 
)  understands  'thistles'  :  a  vie' 
the  existence  in  modern  Egyptian  Aral 
the  name  of  a  thorny  plant.      See  Brier,  i. 

10  jDix  alone=(threshing)  wheel,  Prov.  20  26  RV 

11  Some  7  ft.  X  3  ft.  X  2  in. 
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I     thing  (Is.  Jli5>. 
1     add   here,    the  '' 


t  names  for  one 
6t),  which  some  would 
;  (pBAL  (once)  trans- 
that  is  confirmed  by 
;  of  a  word  berkan  as 
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the  name  of  the  unused  norag  (see  fig.  n),  and  known  to 
the  Romans  as  plostellum  Poenicum,  has  in  place  of  sharp 
stones  revolving  metal  discs,  which,  when  pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  driver  seated  in  a  rude  arm-chair, 
effectually  cut  up  the  straw 
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The  process  of  winnowing  (r^i)  is  often  mentioned. 
Two  names  of  instruments  are  preserved,  the  --ii?  (EV 
„   _..  .         'fan')  in  Is.  (3O24)  and  Jer.  ( 1  "1 7),  and 

9.  Winnowing.  the  ^  (£V  )shov'eV)  in  Is;alon'e  (..Q 

24).1     They  seem  to  refer  to  different  things  :   perhaps  to 


Fig.  9. — Carrying  from  harvest-field,  and  threshing.     After  Rosellini. 


The  work  is  done  sometimes  by  horses,  but  most 
commonly,  as  of  old,  by  oxen,  either  singly  or  (oftener) 
in  pairs,  sometimes  muzzled,  contrary  to  ancient  Egyptian 
usag«  and  Hebrew  maxim.1 

The  modern  floor  is  a  circle  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 


■"TMJ-I.JJJJJO-LWKP: 


■^isisisfsggssifs. 


Fig.  10. — Syrian  threshing-sledge.     After  Benzinger. 

with  the  heap  (Aad/s)  in  the  centre,  from  which  a  supply 
(/ar/ia)  is  from  time  to  time  spread  all  round  in  ring 
form,  some  two  feet  deep  and  seven  or  eight  feet  broad. 
When  one  tarha  has  been  thoroughly  threshed — to 
insure  which,  it  is  from  time  to  time  stirred  up  with  the 


Fig. 


-Modern  Egyptian  threshing-machine  {norag). 
Alter  Wiikinson. 


handle  of  the  winnowing  instrument,  or  even  with  a 
special  tun-pronged  fork  [dcikal,  St/ceXXa) — the  mixed 
mass  (if arts)  of  grain  {habb),  chopped  straw  {tibn  pn),  and 
chaff  etc.  {favv.Ir),  is  formed  into  a  heap  (\ira??ia),  to 
make  room  for  a  new  tarha. 


1  Tli.  Mi--.hn.i  seems  to  assume  the  practice  in  KelintV^-] 
"v-'Z'  r"r,~i 7\~-Le.,  ipi  S^'.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  preceding 
pli,-  l-.;  np-  *-•_•■  typ'---;-:  refers  t<>  a  practice,  reported  l»y  some 
tra\  -.■!!. ts,  of  bandaging  the  eyes  of  the  oxen  in  threshing. 
Philolu-kal  considerations  would  give  the  preference  to 
Maimonides's  explanation  :  ' Sacculus ■  pelliceus  in  ifticmcolligunl 
stercus  jumenti  ne  fie  re  at  iriticum  dum  trituratitr' 
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I  the  implements  still  called  by  similar  names  in  Palestine  2 
— the  fork  and  the  shovel.  The  products  are  grain 
j  (^),choppedstraw(ppi),andchaff(p,  £»»n,  my,  &xvpov). 
i  The  first  is  heaped  up  in  round  heaps  (nony  Ru.  37; 
Cant.  73,  Heb.  Text).  The  second  is  kept  for  pro- 
vender (Is.  11 7).  The  third  is  blown  away  by  the 
wind  (Ps.  I4). 

In  modern  Syria  the  midra  (see  fig.  given  in  Wetzstein, 
op.  cit.  below,  ij  17)  is  1  wooden  fork  almost  6  ft.  in 
length,  with  some  at  least  of 
its  five  or  six  prongs  separate- 
ly inserted,  so  that  they  are 
easily  repaired.  The  prongs 
are  bound  together  by  fresh 
hide,  which  on  shrinking  forms 
a  tight  band.  The  raht  is  a 
kind  of  wooden  shovel  (see 
fig.  in  Wetzstein,  I.e.),  with 
«.  handle  4  ft.  long.  It  is 
used  chiefly  for  piling  the 
grain,  but  also  for  winnowing 
leguminous  plants  and  certain 
parts  of  the  darts  that  have 
had  to  be  re-threshed.  The 
winnowers  stand  to  the  E.  of 
the  'arama  heap,  and  (some- 
times first  with  a  two-pronged 
fork  called  shd fd  and  then), 
with    the    midrd,    either  toss 

the  darts  against  the  wind  or  straight  up,  or  simply 
let  it  fall  from  the  inverted  fork,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  evening  W.  breeze.  While  the  chaff 
is  blown  away  some  10  to  15 
ft.  or  more,  the  straw  {Mm) 
falls  at  a  shorter  distance, 
and  is  preserved  for  fodder ; 
the  heavy  grain,  unbruised 
ears,  and  joints  of  stems,  fall 
almost  where  they  were,  ready 
for  sifting. 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  sifting  it  is  the  names  of 
the  implement   that  are  best 

in,    o-rx-  j.       preserved. 

10.  Sifting,  etc.   £u 

0  1  he  stcve  is 

called  Kcbhdrah   (,i-rz,3  Am. 

Out)    and    naphah    ( ~zi,     Is. 

yo-s).  In  the  former  case 
probably  the  good  grain,  in  the  latter  probably  the 
refuse,    passes  through.       In   modern    Svria    there    are 

1  <P>  omits  these  words  ;  but  tttvov  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  NT. 
Fleischer  denies  any  phikk.dcal  connection  between  Ar. 
rakt  and  rim.  regarding  the  former  as  a  Persian  word,  borrowed 
in  the  si_iise  of  tool. 

3  But  ©  Alamos* 
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Fig.  12. — Winnowing. 
After  Erman. 


Fig.  13.— Sifting. 
Lepsius. 


After 
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two  main  kinds  of  sieve  used  on  the  threshing-floor. 
They  are  made  of  a  hoop  of  wood  with  a  mesh-work 
of  strips  of  camel-hide  put  on  fresh,  and  become 
tight  in  drying.  The  coarser  meshed  kirbdl  is  like  the 
kebharah  of  Amos.  When  the  winnowed  heap  is  lifted 
with  it,  the  grains  of  wheat  pass  through,  while  the 
unbruised  ears  etc.  remain  in  the  sieve,1  and  ,ire  flung 
back  into  the  far// a  to  be  re-threshed.  The  finer  meshed 
ghirbal  is  like  the  nsa  of  Is.  30  28;  all  dust,  bruised 
grains,  etc.  pass  through,  but  none  of  the  good  .wheal. 

When  the  grain  has  been  finally  separated,  it  is 
heaped  with  the  raht  in  hemispherical  piles  (*>/>/>(/), 
which  probably  represent  the  'arema  ( roii*)  of  the 
metaphor  in  Cam.  ~t  $  ^Heb. ).  By  this  Boaz  slept  (Ru. 
37),  as  do  the  owners  still,  while  (as  a  further  pie- 
caution)  private  marks  are  made  on  the  surface,  and  a 
scarecrow  is  set  up. 

Storage. — In  Jer.,  Dt. ,  Joel,  IV,  2  C'h. ,  there  are 
names  of  places  for  keeping  stores  of  grain  ;'J  but  we  do 
not  know  anything  about  them.3  In  the  dark  davs  of 
Gedaliah  corn  and  other  stores  were  hidden  in  the  ground 
(Jer.  418)  ;  dry  cisterns  hewn  out  of  the  rock  are  still  so 
used.  For  a  representation  of  an  ancient  cistern  see 
ZDPJ'S,  opp.  p.  69.  The  mouth  is  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  man's  body,  and  can  be  carefully  covered 
over.     Grain  will  keep  in  these  cisterns  for  years. 

2.  Xext  falls  to  be  considered  the  dependence  of 
agriculture  on  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  a 
dependence  that  is  very  obvious  from  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  in  Palestine. 

In  the  days  of  Israel's  greatness,  when  agriculture 
was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  the  population, 

, ,    «„  ^    whatever    may  have    been  its    numerical 

11.  General     .        .,  ...  .    ,     .    . 

conditions  strenSth-  was  certainly  enough  to  bring 
the  country,  even  in  places  that  are  now 
quite  barren,  into  1  state  of  cultivation.  The  land 
would  be  full  of  husbandmen  tilling  their  fields  by  day, 
and  returning  to  their  villages  at  night.  Yet,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  monarchy,  the  old  nomadic  life  still  had  its 
admirers  (Jer.  35),  who,  like  the  Bedouin  of  to-day, 
would  despise  the  settled  tiller  of  the  soil.  At  the 
other  extreme  also,  in  such  a  society  as  is  described, 
e.g.,  by  Amos  and  Isaiah,  there  was  an  aristocracy  that 
had  little  immediate  connection  with  the  land  it  owned. 
Slave  labour  would  doubtless,  as  elsewhere,  be  a  weak 
point  in  the  agricultural  system,  tending  to  lower  its 
status  (Zech.  13  5  ;  Ecclus.  7 15  [16])  ;  though  this  would 
not  preclude  the  existence,  at  some  period  or  other,  of 
honourable  offices  such  as  those  attributed  by  the 
Chronicler  to  the  age  of  David  ( 1  Ch.  27  25-31 ).  After 
making  allowance  for  homiletic  colouring,  we  are  bound 
to  suppose  that  agricultural  enterprise  must  have  suffered 
grievously  from  a  sense  of  insecurity  in  regard  to  the 
claims  of  property,  and  from  the  accumulation  of  debts, 
with  their  attendant  horrors.  Civil  disturbances  (such 
as  those  abounding  in  the  later  years  of  Hosea)  and 
foreign  wars  would,  in  later  times,  take  the  place  of 
exposure  to  the  inroads  of  nomadic  tribes.  The  burden 
of  taxation  and  forced  labour  (1  S.  812)  would,  as  now 
in  many  eastern  lands,  foster  the  feelings  that  find  ex- 
pression in  the  narrative  of  the  great  schism  (iK.l'^) 
and  in  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom 
(on  the   'king's  mowings,'  Am.  7i.  see  Mowings  and 

GOVEK.NMKNT,   §  20). 

The  existence  of  an  effort  to  ameliorate  evils  of  the 
kind  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  of  a 

12   Taws      consciousness  of  their  inconsistency  with 

the  true  national  life,  is  attested  by  the 

inclusion  in  the   Pentateuchal  codes  of  a.  considerable 

number  of  dicta  on  agricultural  matters,  in  which  we  see 

1  For  Tni'  is  most  likely  stones. 

2  Q'Mnd,  dtdn,  rrmitc,  n'nj^c,  ump,  niwcD,  NT  avoB^iai. 

3  In  Egypt  corn  was  stored  in  buildings  with  a  flat  roof 
reached  by  an  outside  stair.  There  were  two  openings,  or  sets 
of  openings,  near  the  top,  for  pouring  in  the  grain,  and  near  the 
bottom,  for  withdrawing  it  (see  model  in  Brit.  Mus.). 
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how  religious  sanctions  became  attached  to  traditional 
agricultural  practices. 

Already  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  a  fallow  year 
(Ex.  'Aon),  once  in  seven,  is  prescribed  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  and  the  beast,  and  a  day  of  rest  {v.  12),  once 
in  seven,  for  the  sake  of  the  cattle  and  the  slaw-  ;  while 
the  principle  is  laid  down  that  for  damage  done  to  a 
neighbour's  field  reparation  must  be  made  (Ex.225/'. 
[4/.]).  In  the  JJrtth-rotw/mc  Code,  if  there  is  already 
the  precept  against  sowing  in  a  vineyaid  two  kinds  of 
seed  (22m),  or  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together 
(22  10),  and  the  requirement  of  a  tithe  (1422),  there  are 
still  such  maxims  as  the  sacredness  of  property  { I !)  14, 
landmarks  ;  =  JYov.  22 28  =  22 iw  [cp  JoblMs],  and,  in 
the  form  of  a  curse,  Dt.  27  17)  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
nn  the  other,  generous  regard  for  the  needs  of  others 
(2;!^5  [26],  plucking  ears  ;  24 19,  sheaf;  20,  olive; 
21  23:h  [23],  grapes),  even  of  beasts  (254,  muzzle),  with 
a  provision  against  abuse  of  the  privilege  (2-'i25[26], 
no  sickle;  2:_i-.;4  [25],  no  vessel);  while  an  effort  is 
made  to  moderate  the  damage  done  to  agriculture 
by  war  (2U7,  exemption  from  conscription;  20 19/, 
preserve  trees).  In  the  Priestly  Code  there  is  still, 
in  the  remarkable  collection  preceding  the  last  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  a.  further  development  of  the  provision 
for  the  poor  at  harvest  time  ( 1 9  9 ,  corners  =  2322), 
with  a  repetition  of  the  charitable  maxims  (19gf.  )  ;  but 
there  is  on  the  whole  an  emphasising  of  such  prescrip- 
tions as  non-mixture  of  seeds  (19  19),  defilement  of  seed 
(II37/),  uncircumcision  of  fruit-trees  (19=3-25),  strict 
calculation  of  dates  of  agricultural  year  (23i6);  while 
the  Jubile  year  makes  its  appearance.  Here  we  are 
appreciably  nearer  the  details  of  such  discussions  as 
those  in  Zeraim  etc.  Of  course,  the  question  how  Jar 
such  maxims  made  themselves  felt  in  actual  practice,  or 
even  as  a  moral  directive  force,  is  not  answered  by 
pointing  out  then  existence  in  literary  form. 

III.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  agriculture 
as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

That  agriculture  was  an  important  element  in  popular 

life   is    very  evident.      Land   was    measured    by   yokes 

,,    «rtWTOrt„     (1S.I414;    Is.  5 10)  and  valued  by  the 
13.  Common    ^  ,_     c        ,  -J       ,    ,  ,T       „v  ,. 

..-  amount  of  seed  it  needed  (Lev.  2/ 16). 

Time  was  measured  by  harvests  (Judith 
227  1),  and  places  were  identified  by  the  crops  growing 
on  them  (2  S.  23n,  lentils;  1  Ch.  11  13,  barley).  Tilling 
the  soil  was  proverbially  the  source  of  wealth  (Pr.  12  n 
28 19) ;  implements  not  needed  for  other  purposes  \\  ould 
as  a  matter  of  course  be  turned  to  agricultural  use 
(Is.  24) — and  so  on.  That  work  in  the  fields  was  not 
confined  to  slaves  and  people  of  no  culture  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  existence  of  such  narratives  as  that 
of  Joseph's  dream,  but  also  from  what  is  told  of  Saul 
(1  S.  11 5),  and  Elisha  (1  K.  19 19),  and  Amos  (7 14) 
before  they  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  narrator  of  the  story  of  Ruth  seems 
to  represent  neither  Boaz  himself  nor  his  deputy  as 
doing  more  than  overseeing  and  encouraging  the 
labourers  (Ru.  25);  and  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
Zech. 13s  (RV)  a  tiller  of  the  soil  seemed  to  be  most 
naturally  a  purchased  slave,  while  the  ideal  of  the  writer 
of  Is.  61 5  is  that  ploughmen  and  vine-dressers  should  be 
aliens. 

At  all  times,  however,  even  the  rich  owner  entered 
naturally  into  the  spirit  of  the  agricultural  life.  If  it 
was  perhaps  only  in  the  earlier  times  that  he  actually 
ploughed  or  even  followed  the  oxen,  he  would  at  all 
times  be  present  on  the  cheerful  harvest  field  and  visit 
his  vineyard  to  see  the  work  of  the  labourers  (Mt.  20  S), 
his  sons  included  (Mt.  2I2S),  and  give  directions  ahmut 
the  work  (Lk.  VZ7),  when  he  would  listen  respectfully 
to  the  counsel  of  his  men  (Lk.  138/". ).  It  was  not 
derogatory,  in  the  mind  of  the  Chronicler,  to  kingly- 
dignity  to  interest  one's  self  in  agriculture  (2  Ch.  26 10), 2 

1  The  text  of  2  S.  23  13  is  very  doubtful  ;  cp  Dr.  ad  loc. 

2  The  meaning  of  Eccles.  5  9  [8]  is  obscure. 
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and  a  proverb-writer  points  out  the  superiority  of  the 
quiet  priispfTiiv  of  the  husbandman  to  an  insecure 
diadem  (I'rov.  *J 7 23-27). 

Not  unnaturally  it  is  the  life  of  harvest-time  that  has 
bi.vn  most  fully  preserved  to  us.  Wc  can  see  the  men, 
especially  the  younger  men  (Ru.  2o),  cutting  the 
grain,  the  young  children1  going  out  to  their  fathers 
(2  K.  4i3)  in  the  field,  the  jealousies  that  might  spring 
up  hetw<  en  the  reapers  (Gen.  37  7),  and  the  dangers  that 
young  men  and  maidens  might  be  exposed  to  (Ru.  29 
pcrh.  Hos.  9 1  /.  '),  the  simple  fare  of  the  reapers  (Ru.  H14), 
and  the  unrestrained  joviality  of  the  evening  meal  (Ru. 
37)  after  the  hot  day's  work  (2  K.  4 19),  the  poor  women 
and  girls  gleaning  behind  the  reapers  and  usually  finding 
more  than  thev  seem  sometimes  to  find  nowadays, 
beating  out  the  grain  (Ru.  217)  in  the  evening  and 
carrying  it  away  in  a  mantle  to  the  older  ones  at  home 
(Ru.  815),  not  only  the  labourers  but  also  the  owners 
sleeping  by  the  corn  heaps  at  night  (Ru.  37),  so  that 
tin:  villages  would,  as  now  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  be 
largely  emptied  of  inhabitants.  The  Egyptian  monu- 
ments could  be  drawn  on  for  further  illustrations. 

Such  a  mode  of  life  had  naturally  a  profound  effect 
on  the  popular  sentiment,  the  religious  conscience,  and, 


14.  Sentiment. 


people  ;  and,  to  complete  our  survey  of 
the  subject,  a  few  words  must  be  said  here  on  these 
matters. 

That  the  agricultural  mode  of  life  was  regarded  as 
originating  in  the  earliest  ages  is  evident  from  Gen.  3 
and  4  ;  '2  but  it  was  sometimes  regarded  as  a  curse 
(3i7/. )-  or  at  least  as  inferior  to  pastoral  life  (A3/.}, 
while  at  other  times  nomadic  life  was  a  curse  (4  12), 
instead  of  being  a  natural  stage  (4  20).  These  two 
sides  are  perhaps  reflected  in  the  glowing  descriptions 
in  which  certain  writers  delight — e.g. ,  Dt.  33  20  :  a  tilled 
land  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil  (Dt.  87-9),  a  pasture  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (Ezek.  U()6).  This  land, 
which  is  lovingly  contrasted  with  other  lands  (Ezek. 
2U6  15),  was  felt  to  be  a  gift  of  Yahwe  to  his 
people,  and  specially  under  his  watchful  care  (Dt. 
11  12).  The  agricultural  life  was,  therefore,  also  of  his 
appointment  (Gen.  323;  Ecclus.  7  15  [16]),  and  indeed 
lay  as  the  basis  of  his  Torah.  From  him  the  husband- 
man received  the  principles  of  his  practice  ( Is.  28 1-^). 
as  also,  he  depended  absolutely  on  Yahwe  for  the  bringing 
into  operation  of  the  natural  forces  (Dt.  11 14)  without 
which  all  his  labour  would  be  in  vain  [v.  17).  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  ground  of  special  security  (Dt.  11 12),  for 
no  other  god  could  give  such  blessings  as  rain  (Jer.  14  22), 
and  Yahwe  did  give  them  (Jer.  524).  If  they  were  not 
forthcoming,  therefore,  it  was  because  Yahwe  had  with- 
held them  (Am.  47),  and  this  was  because  of  his  people's 
sins  (Jer  025),  which  also  brought  more  special  curses 
(Dt.  '2838-40).  The  recognition  of  Yahwe  had,  therefore, 
a  prominent  place  in  connection  with  the  stages  of 
agricultural  industry  (see  Feasts,  §  4),  the  success  of 
which  was  felt  to  depend  on  the  nation's  rendering  him 
in  general  loyal  obedience  (Dt.  11  8-17)  ;  the  land  itself 
was  Yahwe-' s  ;  the  people  were  but  tenants  (Lev.  2523}  ; 
and  the  moving  of  the  ancient  landmarks,  though  not 
unknown,  was  a  great  wrong  (Job  242).  Some  of  the 
moral  aspects  of  agricultural  life  have  been  already 
sufficiently  touched  on.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
maxims  referred  to  were  widely  observed,  being  congruent 
with  the  better  spirit  of  the  people.  Thus  Amos  records 
it  as  an  outrage  on  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  common 
charity,  that  even  the  refuse  of  the  wheat  should  be  sold 
for  gain  (Am.  86).  Other  maxims,  again,  can  belittle 
trac-d  in  practice. 

In  this  description  of  Hebrew  ideas  we  have  taken  no 
note  of  the  differences  between  earlier  and  later  times. 
Deuteronomy   and   the   prophets   have    been    the   main 

1   Sev.ral  children  may  sometimes  now  be  sren  weighting  and 

timing  tin;  thrcrOnng-.slotyt:. 

-  Cp  uKo  Gen.  1  2%/.  and  WRS  RS&)  307. 
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authority.  In  the  public  consciousness,  however,  there 
lived  on  much  of  the  old  Canaanitish  popular  belief,  in 
which  the  Baalim  hold  the  place  here  assigned  to 
Yahwe,  so  that,  c.^. ,  the  fertile  spot  is  the  Baal's  plot  of 
land,  who  waters  it  from  unseen  sources,  underground  or 
in  the  heavens  (see  Baal,  §  1)— a  mode  of  expression 
that  lived  on  into  Mishna  times,  although  its  original 
meaning  had  been  long  forgotten. 

The  influence  on  Hebrew  literature  was  very  deep. 
The  most  cursory  reader 1  must  have  observed  how  much 
_ .,        ,  the    modes    of    expression    reflect    the 

15.  Literature.  agricultural  life.  Prophetic  descrip- 
tions of  an  ideal  future  abound  in  scenes  conceived  in 
agricultural  imagery.2  Great  joy  is  likened  to  the  joy 
of  harvest  (Is.  16gf.);  what  is  evanescent  is  like  chaff 
that  is  burned  up  or  blown  away  ;  something  unexpected 
is  like  cold  (I'r.  *lh  13),  or  rain  ( Pr.  26  1),  in  harvest — and 
so  on.  Lack  of  space  prevents  proof  in  detail  of  how, 
on  the  one  hand,  figures  and  modes  of  speech  are  drawn 
from  all  the  operations  and  natural  phenomena  of  agri- 
culture, while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  conceivable 
subject  is  didactically  or  artistically  illustrated  by  ideas 
and  expressions  from  the  same  source.  It  is  a  natural 
carrying  forward  in  the  NT  of  this  mode  of  thought,  to 
find  Jesus  publishing  his  epoch-making  doctrines  of  the 
1  kingdom '  so  largely  through  the  help  of  the  same 
imagery.  Xo  doubt  the  commonest  general  expression 
is  '  kingdom  '  ;  but  even  this  often  becomes  a  vineyard, 
or  a  field,  or  a  tree,  or  a  seed  ;  and  it  is  extended  by 
sowing  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther.  The  whole  mode  of  thought  has  passed  over 
into  historical  Christianity,  and  thus  into  all  the 
languages  of  the  world. 

We  shall  now  in  closing  give  some 
fragmentary  notes  towards  a  historical 
outline  of  the  subject. 

The  traditional  account  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
ancestors  of  Israel  in  the  earliest  times  introduces  agri- 
cultural activity  only  as  an  exceptional  incident.  Agri- 
culture must  be  rudimentary  in  the  ease  of  a  nomadic 
people.  That  Canaan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  the 
most  part  well  under  cultivation,3  when  the  Israelites 
settled  in  the  highlands,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
Egyptian  Mohar  found  a  garden  at  Joppa,4  and  of  the 
agricultural  produce  claimed  by  Thotmes  III.  at  the 
hands  of  the  Rutennu5  some  at  least  must  have  been 
grown  in  Palestine.  Israel  doubtless  learned  from  the 
Canaanite  not  only  the  art  of  war  (Judg.  32),  but  also 
the  more  peaceful  arts  of  tilling  the  soil,  which,  as  the 
narratives  of  Judges  and  Samuel  prove,  were  practised 
with  success,  while  it  is  even  stated  that  Solomon  sent 
to  Hiram  yearly  20,000  Kor  of  wheat  and  20,000 
Bath  of  oil  (iK.5n  [25]  Var.  Bible).  Later,  Ezekiel 
(2717;  see  Cornill)  tells  us  how  Judah  bartered  w heat 
with  Tyre,6  as  well  as  honey,  oil,  balm,  and  j:d  (see 
Pannag)  ;  which  illustrates  the  tradition  in  1  K.  2O34 
(see  COT)  that  there  were  bazaars  (see  Trade  ; 
Stranger,  §  2)  for  Israelitish  merchants  in  Damascus, 
and  for  those  of  Damascus  in  Samaria.  It  is  strange, 
but  true,  that  in  the  very  period  to  which  this  last  notice 
refers,  there  arose  a  popular  reaction  against  the  precious 
legacies  of  Canaanitish  civilisation  (see  Rechabites). 
The  Assyrian  conquest  of  Samaria  naturally  checked 
for  a  time  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (2K.  1725,  lions), 
the  colonists  introduced  by  Sargon  and  Aiur-b.ini-pal 
being  imperfectly  adapted  to  their  new  home.  In  Judaea 
under  Gedaliah  the  Jews  '  gathered  wine  and  summer 

1  Even  of  the  English  version,  which  sometimes  hides  such 
metaphors  as,  c  .g.  ,  'ploughing  evil ' — translated  'deviseth,' 
Pruv.  C  i4. 

2  Am.  ii  i^ff. ;  Hos.  146/  [7/] ;  Mic.  44  ;  Jer.  31 12  ;  Zech. 
812  ;  Mai.  3  11. 

3  The  implements  found  at  Tell-el-Hesy  appear  to  carry  us 
back  to  the  earliest  days. 

4  Cp  RP  1st  ser.,  L> 113. 

5  //■/</.  23  and  cp  Brugsch,  Egyft  under  the  Pharaolts  ('91), 
p.  167. 

6  Cp  a  similar  relation  in  the  time  of  Herod  (Ads  12  2<>). 
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fruits  very  much'  (Jer.-lOia),  and  had  storesofwhc.it, 
barley,  oil,  and  honey,  carefully  hidden  in  the  ground 
(Jer.  41  8).  In  Is  41 15  mention  is  for  the  first  time 
explicitly  made  of  a  threshing  instrument  with  teeth 
(nv£V!:)  ;  but  whether  this  was  of  recent  introduction  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  On  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian 
power  the  old  relations  with  'lyre  were  doubtless  renewed 
(EztM.07;  cp  Is.  23  1518).  The  imperial  tribute,  however, 
is  regarded  as  heavier  than  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country  could  then  w ell  bear  { Neh.  63/.).  This  tribute 
may  have  been  partly  in  money  (5  4),  but  also  apparently 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  produce  (Neh  937,  rtNnn). 
In  Joel,  of  course,  there  is  a  description  of  agricultural 
distress,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  agriculture 
was  in  general  receiving  full  attention.  In  Eeeles.  (^5/. ) 
there  is  acquaintance,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  agri- 
culture, with  several  artificial  contrivances.  To  go  into 
the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Mishna  is  beyond  the 
present  purpose. 

For  complete  bibliographies  see  the  larger  Cyclopedias, 
Biblical  and  Classical.     Of  special   treatises  maybe  nioni  i^nrd 

that  in  vol.  '_'t>  of  the  Thes.  of  U.u..linus  ; 
17.    Literature,     of  special  articles,  on  agriculture  in  nunjral, 

in  Mod.  1'alesiine,  Anderlind,  Zf/T'J  ij/  ; 
Klein,  id.  3100-115  681-101,  but  especially  4  =,7-84  ;  I'osl, 
PEf'Q.  1891,  p.  110/  ;  on  the  pieitgb,  iSchumaJier,  ZlTl'Vl 
157-160;  on  sickles,  F.  C.  J-  Spurrell  in  A  rdueo/oe-  Journ.  -Hi, 
no.  1^3,  1892,  p.  547^  and  Plate  I.,  rig.  1  ;  on  threshing  sledge, 
Wetzstein,  Z.  f.  Ethnologic ,  1873,  p.  270^;  on  ivuinoiviug, 
Wetzstein  in  Del.  Isa.A-1  700 /,  \  on  the  siez'e,  Wetzstein,  ZDPV 
14  1  ff.  ;  on  place  in  OT  literature,  O.  Ungewitter,  Die  land 
ieirt'ise'ui/}i:e/:en  BiUer  u.  Mttaphcm  i.  d.  poet.  Bitch-  d. 
A  T  (kunigsbg.,  1SS5);  on  later  usage,  Hermann  Vogelstein, 
Die  Lami'oii'ih.schaft  in  Faldstina  zur  Zeit  der  Mischna,  I. 
(Merlin,  1894),  a  dissertation  that  did  not  reach  the  writer  till 
this  article  had  been  written.  h.  w.  h. 

AGRIPPA  UrpiTTTTdO.  Acts*25/.f  See  Herodian 
Family,  7. 

AGUR  p-IJN;  so  Pesh.;  »a^;  but  <$  and  Vg. , 
translating,  (boBHOHTi  [BAN]  ;  Congregant  is),  b. 
Jakeh,  an  author  of  moral  verses  (Prov.  30 1).  His 
name  is  variously  explained  as  '  hireling '  of  w  isdom 
(Bar  Bahliil)  and  '  collector'  of  words  of  Torah  (Midr. 
Shemoth  R. ,  par.  6).  Such  theories  assume  that  Solomon 
is  the  author  of  the  verses,  which  (see  Proverbs)  is 
impossible.  All  the  description  given  of  him  in  the 
heading  is  'the  author  of  wise  poems'  (read,  not  x^n, 
but  ^-'z~.  with  Gratz,  Cheyne,  Bickell).  Very  possibly 
the  name  is  a  pseudonym.  The  poet  who  '  takes  up 
his  parable'  in  v.  5  expresses  sentiments  very  different 
from  those  of  Agur  ;  he  seeks  to  counteract  the  bold 
and  scarcely  Israelitish  sentiments  of  his  predecessor. 

See  Ew.,  Salom.  Schriftcu  250  ff.  ;  Che.,  Job  and  Solomon 
149JJ,  Jewish  Rel.  Life,  Lect.  V.  ;  Smend,  A  T  Rel.-gesch. 
47$f-',  and,  with  caution,  Dillon,  Sceptics  of  the  OT  131  ff. 
269^     Cp  also  Proverbs  ;  Ithiel  ii.;  Lemuel.  t.  k.  c. 

AHAB'2XHX,  §  6s,1  'father's  brother,'  cp  Ahiam 
and  the  Assyr.  woman's  name,  Ahat-abisu,  and  see  Wi, 
7.A.  1898,  Heft  1  ;  also  2Nn  [for  QNflX]  on  an  inscrip- 
tion from  Safa  [Journ.  As.  1881,  19  463]).  x.  (A^cta/? 
[BAL],  -aa.fi.  [A  once]  ;  Achab  ;  Assyr.  Ahabbu. )  Son 
of  Omri,  and  king  of  Israel  (875-853?  B.C.  Cp 
Chronology,  §  32,  and  table  in  §  37).  The  im- 
portance  of    this    king's    reign    is    shown  by  the  large 

-    «  space  devoted  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 

'  To  obtain  a  just  idea  of  his  character, 
however,  is  not  easy,  the  Israelitish  traditions  being 
derived  from  two  very  different  sources,  in  one  of 
which  the  main  interest  was  the  glorification  of  the 
prophets,  while  the  other  was  coloured  by  patriotic  fccl- 

ngs,  and  showed  a  strong  partiality  for  the  brave  and 
bold  king.  To  the  former  belong  1  K.  17-1  ■'  and  21  ;  to 
the  latter,  chaps,  tin  and  :iti  -  Both  groups  of  nnrratives 
are  very  old  ;  but  the  former  is  more  difficult  than  the 
latter  to  understand  historically.     In  chaps.  tiO  and  "Z'l  we 

1  Cp  Nnldeke,  '  Verwandtsehaftsnamen  al.s  Personennamen ' 
in  Kleinigkeiten  zur  scmitisch.cn  Onomatologie  (  H  *ZKM  <!  307- 
3i6  ['02IX 

2  See  Kings,  g  8,  and  cp  Ki.  Gesch.  2  184-186  [ET.  2214-216]. 
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seem  to  get  nearer  to  the  facts  of  history  than  in  chaps. 
17-19,  ^1  ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that 
even  here  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  extracts  from  the 
royal  annals,  but  with  popular  traditions  which  are 
liable  to  exaggeration,  especially  at  the  hands  of  well- 
meaning  interpolators.1  The  story  of  Ahab  in  his 
relation  to  Elijah  has  been  considered  elsewhere  (see 
Elijah,  §  iff,).  We  cm  hardly  deny  that  the  writer 
exalts  the  prophet  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king.     Ahab 

2   Ahab's  w,ls  not  an  nTeng'oub  nian'  but  h^  interests 
'      li  were    mainly    secular.      He    wished    to    see 

*  •'*  Israel  free  and  prosperous,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  road  to  political  salvation  and  physical 
ease  lay  through  the  isolation  of  his  people  from  all 
foreign  nations.  The  most  pressing  danger  to  Israel 
seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  its  being  slowly  but  surely 
Aramaised,  which  would  involve  the  depression  and  per- 
haps the  ultimate-  extinction  of  its  national  peculiarities. 
Both  under  Baas] ia  and  under  Omri,  districts  of  Israelitish 
territory  had  been  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus, and  it  seemed  to  Ahab  to  be  his  life's  work  to  guide 
himself,  not  by  the  requirements  of  Yahwe's  prophets, 
but  by  those  of  political  prudence.  Hence  he  not  only 
maintained  a  firm  hold  on  Moab,  but  also  made  himself 
indispensable  as  an  ally  to  the  king  of  Judah,  if  he  did 
not  even  become,  in  a  qualified  sense,  his  suzerain  (see 
Jehoshaphat,  i).  Besides  this,  he  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  ]:ji), 
whose  daughter  Jezebel  (Baalizebel  ?)  he  married.  The 
object  of  this  alliance  was  doubtless  the  improvement  of 
Israel's  commerce.  The  drawback  of  it  was  that  it 
required  on  Ahab's  part  an  official  recognition  of  the 
Tyrian  Baal2  (commonly  known  as  Melkart),  which 
was  the  more  offensive  because  the  contrast  between  the 
cultus  even  of  the  Canaanitish  Baalim  and  that  of  the 
God  of  Israel  was  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  owing 
to  the  prophetic  reaction  against  the  earlier  fusion  of  wor- 
ships. Ahab  himself  had  no  thought  of  apostatising 
from  Yah  we,  nor  did  he  destroy  the  altars  of  Yahwe 
and  slay  his  prophets.  Indeed,  four  hundred  prophets 
of  Yahwe  are  said  to  have  prophesied  before  him  when 
he  set  out  on  his  fatal  journey  to  Ramath  Gilead.  His 
children,  too,  receive  the  significant  names  of  Athaliah, 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram. 

We  can  understand  Ahab's  point  of  view.  But  for 
its  moral  dangers,  we  might  call  it  thoroughly  justifi- 
able. It  was  of  urgent  importance  to  recover  the 
lost  Israelitish  territory  and  to  secure  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  against  foreign  invasion.  If  Israel  were  absorbed 
by  Damascus,  what  would  become  of  the  woiship  of 
Yahwe?  To  this  question  Elijah  would  have  given  the 
answer  which  Amos  (i/.v.,  §  18)  gave  after  him  :  'Perish 
Israel,  rather  than  that  the  commandments  of  Yahwe 
should  be  dishonoured.'  Jezebel's  judicial  murder  of 
Naboth  and  Ahab's  tame  acquiescence  showed  Elijah  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  continued  combination  of 
two  heterogeneous  religions.  It  was  for  the  murder  of 
Naboth  that  Elijah  threatened  king  Ahab  with  death,3 

1  We  must  begin,  however,  with  an  analysis  of  the  narratives. 
Van  Doorninck  {Th.T,  1805,  pp.  576-584)  has  made  it  highly 
probable  that  the  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  and  the  battle 
of  Aphek  in  1  K.  '20  has  received  many  interpolations  tending  to 
make  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  more  wui  id  infill,  in  addition 
to  those  alrtruly  pointed  out  by  We.  (CH  285  f.),  and  Kue. 
(/:////.  §  25,  n.  10). 

-  Of  Uaalath,  the  female  counterpart  of  liaal,  the  Hebrew 
tradition  makes  no  mention.  It  is  an  lnhrpolnLor  who  has 
introduced  into  1  K.  IN  19  the  words  'and  thu  prophets  of  the 
Ash  era,  400,'  which  are  wanting  in  the  AIT  of  v.  22,  though 
supplied  in  tpue  |i?"-  omits  400  in  -v.  -z-z]  (cp  WRS,  J\Si2) 
189;  We.  CI  I  281  ;  Klo.  Sa.  Ko.  367  ;  Ki.  in  Kan.  HS).  Of 
course,  Baalath  may  have  had  her  cultus  by  the  side  of  l'>a:il, 
but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  Israelitish  obscivers.  Nor 
could  either  I'aalatli  or  Astarte  (Jezebel's  father  had  been  a 
priest  of  Astarte,  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1  18)  have  been  called  '  the  Asherah  ' 
by  a  contemporary  writer. 

3  Note  that  1  K.  ~l  2o/'-26 — in  which  (1)  the  whole  house  of 
Ahab  is  thn-ritened,  and  (2)  the  punishment  is  connected  with 
Ahab's  religious  policy — forms  no  part  of  the  old  narrative  (see 
Ki.  in  Kau.  MS). 
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and  it  wns  probably  for  this,  or  for  other  unrecorded 
moral  offences  of  Ahab  and  the  partizans  of  Baal,  that 
the  uneourtly  prophet  Micaiah  '  never  prophesied  goud 
concerning  Ahab,  but  evil '  (i  K.  'J.28). 

To  what  precise  period  of  Ahab's  reign  his  encounters 
with  Elijah  belong,  we  are  not  told.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
certain  to  which  years  the  events  recorded  in  i  K.  '20  are  to 
be  referred.  To  the  popular  traditions  further  reference 
is  made  elsewhere  (see  Israel,  History  of,  §  29). 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  they  show  us  Ahab's  better 
side  ;  we  can  understand  from  them  that  to  such  a  king 
much  could  be  forgiven.  Our  remaining 
space  will  be  devoted  to  the  two  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Ahab.  The  earliest  record  comes  from  Moab  [q.v. ). 
King  Mesha  informs  us  in  his  famous  inscription  {/.  8) 
that  Moab  had  been  made  tributary  to  Israel  by  Omri, 
and  that  this  subjection  had  continued  '  during  Omri's 
days  and  half  of  his  son's  days,  forty  years,'  after  which 
took  place  the  great  revolt  of  Moab.1  How  this  state- 
ment is  to  be  reconciled  with  that  in  2K.I1  34  need  not 
be  here  considered.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  that  the  loss  of 
the  large  Moaljitish  tribute,  and  of  the  contingent  which 
Moab  would  have  to  furnish  to  Israelitish  armies,  must 
have  been  felt  by  Ahab  severely.  The 
second  mention  of  this  king  occurs  in 
the  Monolith  Inscription  of  Shalma- 
nf.skr  II.  {q.v.).  In  the  list  there 
given  of  the  allied  kings  of  Syria  whose  forces  were 
defeated  by  Shalmaneser  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  (near 
the  river  Orontes)  in  854  B.C.  occurs  the  name  of 
Ahabbu  Sir'lai,  which,  as  most  scholars  are  now  agreed, 
can  only  mean  Ahab-  of  Israel3  (or,  as  Hommcl  thinks, 
of  Jezreel).  Two  important  questions  arise  out  of  this 
record.  (1)  Did  Ahab  join  Bir'idri 
(Benhadad  I.)  of  Damascus  of  his 
own  accord,  jealousies  being  neutral- 
ised by  dread  of  a  common  foe? 
or  was  he  a  vassal  of  Bir'idri,  bound  to  accept  the 
foreign  policy  of  his  suzerain  and  to  support  it  with 
(or  at  any  rate  through)  his  warriors  on  the  field  of 
battle?  The  former  alternative  is  adopted  bv  Kittel  4 
and  NT  Curdy  ;  the  latter  by  Wellhausen  and  Winckler. 
To  discuss  this  here  at  length  is  impossible.  The 
remarks  of  Wellhausen  will  seem  to  most  students  very 
cogent.  '  If  feelings  of  hostility  existed  at  all  between 
Ahab  and  Benhahad,  then  Ahab  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  congratulate  himself  that  in  the  person  of  Shalma- 
neser  II.  there  had  arisen  against  Benhadad  an  enemy 
who  would  be  able  to  keep  him  effectually  in  check. 
That  Shalmaneser  might  prove  dangerous  to  himself 
probably  did  not  at  that  time  occur  to  him  ;  but  if  it 
had,  he  would  still  have  chosen  the  remote  in  preference 
to  the  immediately  threatening  evil.  For  it  was  the 
political  existence  of  Israel  that  was  at  stake  in  the 
struggle  with  Damascus."  5     Cp  Ben-hadad,  §  2. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  must  give  Well- 
hausen's  answer  to  the  second  question,  which  is  (2)  Are 

a   r>„in*;™    tne    events   related    in    1  K.  20    U2,   with 

6.  Relative    .,  ..         c  .,  4    4  c        '        . 

date  of  exception  of  the  contest  for  Ramath 

Karkar  and  Gilead,  to  be  placed  before  or  after  the 

1  K   *'U  °9     battIe  —   Karkar  (854  B.C.)?     It  is,   no 

doubt,   highly  plausible   to  suppose  that 

1  For  a  somewhat  different  view,  see  Chronology,  §  29,  n.  1. 

2  Against  Kamph.'s  view,  that  Ahab  is  mentioned  by  a  mis- 
take of  thv  Assyrian  scribe  instead  of  Joram,  cp  Schr.  KGF  370. 

J  The  lorm   Sir'lai   may   be   illustrated   by    the   vocalisation 

N-irx  Asarel,  1  Ch.  4  16,  which  Lag.  {Uebers.  132)  thinks  may 
represent  the  original  pronunciation  rather  than  L,,\'~i^'\ 

4  Ki.,  however,  after  adopting  this  view  of  the  course  of  events 
in  his  narrative,  turns  round,  and  with  some  hesitation  indicates 
his  preference  for  the  view  of  Kamph.  {Chronologic  der  hebr. 
Kiin.  80),  held  also  formerly  by  We.,  according  to  which  the  As- 
syrian scribe  confounds  Ahab  with  his  son  Jehoram  {Hist.  2  273). 
On  the  whole  question  cp  Schr.  KGF 3^6-^71. 

6  Hist.fi)  61.  So  the  conservative  critic  Kcihler  (Uibl.  Gesch. 
3379).  On  the  other  side,  see  M 'Curdy,  Hist.  Pro  Mi.  Man. 
I277J/. 
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Ahab  took  advantage  of  the  blow  dealt  to  the  power 
of  Damascus  at  Karkar  to  shake  off  the  suzerainty  of 
Benhadad  :  so  far,  at  least,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
follow  Wellhausen.  But  it  is  not  likely  that,  consider- 
ing the  threatening  attitude  of  Assyria,  Benhadad 
would  have  thought  it  prudent  to  fritter  away  his 
strength  on  those  '  furious  attacks '  on  Israel  to  which 
Wellhausen  refers  ; 1  it  is  not  likely,  in  short,  that  the 
siege  of  Samaria  and  the  battle  of  Aphek  are  to 
be  placed  after  854  'B.C.  It  may  be  asked,  if  they 
are  not  placed  thus,  where  are  we  to  find  room  for 
them  ?  In  1  K.  20  23-34,  Ahab  is  represented  as  gaining 
the  mastery  over  Benhadad,  who  has  to  make  most 
humiliating  concessions  to  him.  After  such  a  success, 
how  can  we  account  for  Ahab's  enforced  presence  at 
Karkar  as  vassal  of  Benhadad?  The  answer  is  that 
tradition  selects  its  facts,  and  that  the  facts  which 
it  selects  it  idealises  as  an  artist  would  idealise  them. 
We  may  admit  that  Ahab,  in  his  obstinate  and  patriotic 
resistance  to  Damascus,  was  not  unvisited  by  gleams 
of  good  fortune ;  but  the  fact,  which  tradition  itself 
records,  that  he  was  once  actually  besieged  in  his 
capital,  cannot  have  stood  alone.  Of  Ahab's  other 
misfortunes  in  war  tradition  is  silent  ;  but  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  power  which  was  too  strong  for  Omri 
was  at  last  able  to  force  his  son  to  send  a  large  con- 
tingent to  the  army  which  was  to  meet  Shalmaneser  at 
Karkar. 

That  the  siege  of  Samaria,  at  any  rate,  was  before 
854  B.C.  is  rendered  probable  by  the  criticism  given 
elsewhere  (see  Jehoram,  i,  $  2)  of  the  narrative  in 
2  K.  7  In  particular,  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of 
Afusri,  who  are  referred  to  in  v.  6,  are  iust  those  with 
whom  Benhadad  would  have  to  deal  before  854  B.C., 
while  Shalmaneser  was  still  occupied  at  a  distance. 

The  above  solution  of  the  historical  problem  is  that 
of  Winckler,  which  unites  elements  of  Wellhausen's 
view  and  of  that  of  Kittel. 

The  last-named  critic  deserves  credit  for  an  ingenious  explana- 
tion (Gesch. *1q.-$^)  of  the  magnanimity  attributed  to  Ahab  in 
1  K.-O  31-34.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  Kittel, 
Ahab  sent  forces  to  Karkar  of  his  own  accord,  not  as  a  vassal  of 
Benhadad.  This  enables  him  to  suggest  that  the  king  of  Israel 
may  have  spared  his  rival's  life  in  order  to  enlist  him  in  a 
coalition  against  Assyria,  the  idea  of  which  (according  to  this 
hypothesis)  was  Ahab's.  It  must  he  confessed,  however,  that 
this  view  ascribes  more  foresight  to  Ahab  than,  according  to 
Amos  (q.v.,  §  5),  was  possessed  by  the  Israelites  even  at  a  later 
day,  and  it  was  certainly  unknown  to  the  compiler  of  our 
traditions,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the  battle  of  Karkar. 

We  may  regard  it,  then,  as  highly  probable  that  the 
battle  of  Karkar  was  fought  at  some  time  in  the  '  three  (?) 
years  without  war  between  Syria  and  Israel '  mentioned 
in  1  K.  22  1. 

The  numbers  of  the  force  assigned  by  Shalmaneser 

in  his  inscription  to  Ahab  {2000  chariots,  10,000  men), 

7    Ahnh'    a  as  comPared  with  those  assigned   to 

*'   other   kings,-   deserve    attention.       It 

is    possible,    no    doubt,    as    Winckler    suggests,    that 

contingents    from    Judah    and    Moab    were    reckoned 

among  the  warriors  of  Ahab.3     This  does  not,  however, 

greatly  diminish  the  significance  of  the  numbers.     After 

all,  the  men  of  Judah  were  southern  Israelites.      Even 

if  Moabitish  warriors  were  untrustworthy  against  a  foe 

such  as  Benhadad,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 

men  of  Judah  would  sooner  see  Israel  free  from  Benhadad 

than    swallowed    up    by    its    deadly    foe.       Ahab    was 

o  tj;o  Ann4-\*  certainly  no  contemptible  antagonist  in 
o.  xiis  ctea/on,  ,   ,      .  .         r  , 

respect  to   the    number  of  warriors  he 

could    bring    into   the    field.      He  himself,    like    David 

(2S.  I83),   was   'worth  ten   thousand,'   and  the  dread 

with  which  he  inspired  the  S\  rians  is  strikingly  shown 

in  the  account  of  his  last  campaign.      We  read  that 

1  7A7  50 ;  2nd  and  3rd  ed.  p.  71. 

-  I'iridri  f  I'.enhadad)  has  iroo  chariots,  1200  horsemen, 
20,000  men  (Schrader,  COT  1  1S6). 

3  That  Jehoshaphat's  military  support  of  Ahab  was  not 
altogether  voluntary  is  surmised  by  We.  and  positively  asserted 
by  Wi.  That  it  only  began  at  the  expedition  to  Ramath 
Gilead  is  too  hastily  supposed  by  Ki.  {Gesch.  -1  232  [ET,  2  272]). 
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Benhadad  charged  the  captains  of  his  chariots  to  '  fight 
neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with  the  king 
of  Israel,'  and  that  when  they  thought  they  had  found 
him  they  'surrounded  him  {(!?)  to  fight  against  him* 
(i  K.  22^if.  )■  It  was  not,  however,  bv  a  dn\  ice  of 
human  craft  that  the  great  warrior  was  to  die.  A  chance 
shot  from  a  bow  pierced  Ahab's  armour.  The  grievous 
wound  prompted  the  wish  to  withdraw  ;  but  for  the 
king  in  his  disguise  (r.  30)  withdrawal  was  impossible, 
for  the  battle  became  hot  and  the  warriors  pressed  on 
from  behind.  The  dying  king  stood  the  whole  day 
through,  upright  and  armed  as  he  was,  in  his  chariot. 
At  sunset  he  died,  and  when  the  news  spread  '  The  king 
is  dead'  (2  K..  '22—,  (!?),  the  whole  Israeli tish  army 
melted  awav.  In  Micaiah's  language,  it  b'-eame  '  scat- 
tered abroad,  as  sheep  that  had  no  shepherd  '  ( 2  K.  22  17 ). 
The  dead  body  of  the  king  was  carried  t<>  Samaria  and 
buried  there.1 

A  brief  reference  is  made  in  iK.'^.w  to  Ahab's 
luxury,  which  confirms  the  reading  of  lT> v  in  Jer.  22  1 5 : 
'Art  thou  a  true  king  because  thou  viest  with  Ahab? ' 
(&  A\aai  [A],  ev  a\ai'  [BNQ],  KeSpu  [<.Jm£],  MT 
nxz),  an  indignant  protect  addressed  bv  Jeremiah  to 
Jehoiachin  (so  Cornill  in  SBOT,  who  enters  into  the 
text-critical  points  more  thoroughly  than  Giescbrecht). 

^  (A\£a,i  ;  l-JXAij],  perhaps  the  most  correct  form  ; 
see  Names,  §  65  In  Jer.  *J9^*  nriN  is  clearly  a  scribe's 
error  ;  Eastern  MSS  have  a  A>  rxriN*. }  Sun  of  Kolaiah 
and  fellow-exile  of  Jehoiachin  (Jer.  29  21  f. ).  He  and 
another  exile  (Zedekiah)  fed  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jews 
with  false  hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  They  were 
denounced  by  Jeremiah,  who  predicted  for  them  a 
violent  death  at  the  hands  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  We 
learn  more  about  them  from  the  writer  (probably  the 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah)  who  inserted  vv,  22b- 
3i(Z.  It  was  in  his  time,  perhaps,  «.  matter  of  notoriety 
that  Ahab  and  Kolaiah  had  suffered  the  cruel  punish- 
ment of  being  burned  alive  (cp  Saulmugina's  fate,  RPi1) 
I77).  Therefore,  he  makes  Jeremiah  refer  to  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  accuse  the  false  prophets  of  having 
led  a  profligate  life,  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
which  underlies  Gen.  38  24  ;  Lev.  20 14  21 9.  Cp  Cornill, 
Jeremiah  (SBOT,  Heb.  text).  T.  K.  c. 

AHARAH  (rnn«  [Ba]),  or  Ahrah  (rTTIN!  [Ginsb.]), 
third  son  of  Benjamin  (§  9  ii.  (3),  1  Ch.  8  if.  Sec 
Ahiram. 

AHAEHEL  6.TinK  ;  AAeAcboy  PHX^B  [BA], 
AP^ihA  &AeA<t>OY  PHX&B  [L]  ;  aharetiel),  a  name 
in  an  obscure  part  of  the  genealogy  of  JUD AH  (1  Ch.  43f). 

AHASAI,  or  rather  as  RV,  Ahzai  CTJIX  ;  in  some 
MS5  and  edd.  '"THN  ;  a.  shortened  form  of  Ahaziah  ; 
om.  BA,  azaxioy  [X=-ain^inf-],  ZAKXIOY  M),  a  priest- 
ly name  in  a  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
§§  5  \P\  15  [i]a),  Neh.  llr3t  =  lCh.  9i2f  Jahzerah 
('"ITm-  ;  teAeiOY  [B],  lezpioy  LAJ-  ezep&  [L]).  which 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  Jahzeiah  (see  Jahaziah). 

AHASBAI  P3DriN),  2S.  2334.      See  Eliphelet,  *. 

AHASUERUS  (w;niC;riN  ;  in  Kt.  of  Esth.  10 1,  the 
edd.,  following  the  Palestinian  reading,  have  tHCTlN). 
1.  An  Ahasuerus  is  mentioned  in  MT  in  Ezra  46  and 
Dan.  9 1  ;  and  in  Esther  he  is  one  of  the  leading  dramatis 
Person  a. 

In  MT  of  Esther  he  is  mentioned  in  1  if.  g/,  i$*f.  '  19  2  1*  12* 
16 21 J  3  1  tff.  12J  62  7  5*  81  7* X  10* |  12  112*2030*  10  1*3.-  The 
readings  of  <£>  are  :  Ezra46,  acrftypou  [h],  aa-a-ovr}.  [A],  auavr\. 

1  In  2238,  the  words  'They  washed  his  chariot  in  the  pool  of 
Samaria  and  tin;  dogs  licked  his  blood,'  <;tc,  are  an  interpolation 
intended  to  explain  how  the  dogs  could  lick  Ahab's  blood  (which 
must  have  been  dried  up  in  the  long  journey  from  Ramah)  and 
so  fulfil  the  prediction  of  21 19.  But  this  was  to  happen  at 
Jezreel,  not  at  Samaria  (We.  CM  360). 

2  The  asterisks  (*)  indicate  that  <£>'■  ^L  omits  the  proper  name, 
which  is  sometimes  inserted  by  Xc-a  nig-.  The  double-daggers  (t) 
indicate  that  the  editions  following  the  Palestinian  reading  omit 
the  second  v 
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[L]  ;  Dan.  9  I,  aaovypov  [Theod.],  but  £ep£ou  [87,  i.e..  the  LXX  ; 
also  Syr.  1114.]  ;  in  lather  acrcnrqpou  [a  text  of  ©■-,  on  which  see 
below],  but  apTafep£oi>  [/3  text  of  ffisi-  and  irv:x  \],  -fef.  [IT  vid. 
once],  arap£epfi]s  [A*  once],  apTapfep£>fl9  [A  thrice]. 

In  Ezra  4  6,  where  he  is  a  king  of  l'ersia  whose 
reign  fell  between  that  of  Koresh  (Cyrus)  and  that 
of  Artabsasta  (Artaxerxes  Longunanus),  he  can  hardly 
be  any  other  than  the  king  called  k'hshavdrshd  in  the 
Persian  inscriptions  (Persep. ,  Elvcnd,  Van),  ^ntt'cn  in 
an  Aramaic  inscription  [481  B.C.]  from  Egypt  ( CIS 
ii.  1  122),  and  £{i>tys  by  the  (hecks  {cp  above,  readings 
of  Dan.lii).  This  name,  which  to  Semites  presented 
difficulties  of  pronunciation,  was  distorted  likewise 
by  the  Babylonians  in  a  variety  of  ways.  As  Prof. 
JVzold  has  informed  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
we  lind  on  Babylonian  tablets  not  only  such  forms  as 
Khisiliarshu,  Aklnhiyurshu,  Al;ka±hiarshi ,  Akhisharshu, 
but  also  Akhsliivan^arsftu ,  .Ikhs/iHwiDw/ii ,  and  Akh\lti- 
uhir-.hu,  with  the  substitution  of  io  for y,  as  in  cimrrux.1 
In  other  cases  also  the  OT  uses  'ms  to  represent  the 
Persian  khsh,  at  the  beginning  of  words.  The  inser- 
tion of  o  before  the  final  sh  rendered  the  pronunciation 
easier  to  the  Hebrews  ;  but  whether  the  vowel  was 
contained  in  the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew  texts  we 
cannot  determine.2 

The  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther  is  a  king  of 
Persia  and  Media  (I318/. ),  whose  kingdom  extends 
from  India  to  Ethiopia  and  consists  of  127  satrapies 
(li  89  930).  He  has  his  capital  at  Shushan  in  Elam. 
lie  is  fond  of  splendour  and  display,  entertaining 
his  nobles  and  princes  for  180  days,    and    afterwards 

the  people  of  his  capital  for  seven  (<5u!fA  six)  days 
(I3-8).  He  keeps  an  extensive  harem  (2314/.),  his 
\\  tves  being  chosen  from  among  all  the  '  fair  young 
virgins'  of  the  empire  (22-412-14).  As  a  ruler  he 
is  arbitrary  and  unscrupulous  (38-n,  and  passim).  All 
this  agrees  well  enough  with  what  is  related  of  Xerxes 
by  classical  authors,  according  to  whom  he  was  an 
effeminate  and  extravagant,  cruel  and  capricious  despot 
(see  Esther,  §  1).  This  is  the  prince,  son  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (VIshtaspa),  whom  the  author  of  Esther 
seems  to  have  had  in  mind.  There  has  been  an  attempt 
to  show,  from  the  chronological  data  which  he  gives,  that 
he  knew  the  history  of  Xerxes  accurately.  He  tells  us 
that  Esther  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  tenth  month 
of  the  seventh  year  of  Ahasuerus  (i  16  /  ),  after  having 
spent  twelve  months  in  the  '  house  of  the  women ' 
(212).  The  command  to  assemble  all  the  '  fair  young 
virgins'  in  his  palace  (2 1-4)  must,  therefore,  have  been 
promulgated  in  his  sixth  year.  But,  in  what  is  usually 
reckoned  as  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign — viz.  480  B.C. — 
he  was  still  in  Greece.  He  could  not,  therefore,  issue  a 
decree  from  Shushan  till  the  following  year.  This  can 
be  regarded  as  the  sixth  of  his  reign  only  by  not  counting 
the  year  of  his  accession,  and  taking  484  as  the  first  of 
his  reign.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Persians  may 
have  taken  over  from  the  Babylonians  the  practice  (see 
Chronology,  §  9)  of  reckoning  the  whole  of  the  year, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  change  of  ruler  occurred,  to 
the  late  king  ;  but  it  is  not  known  as  a  fact.  In  this 
uncertainty  we  shall  do  well  to  suppose  that  the  author 
of  Esther  has  arbitrarily  assumed  his  chronological  data, 
and  that  his  occasional  coincidences  with  history  are 
accidental  merely. 

^.  For  the  Ahasuerus  who  is  called  the  father  of 
Darius  the  Merle  in  Dan.  9i,  see  Darius,  i. 

3.  Tobias  heard  (Tob.  ]4ist)  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  by  '  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Ahasuerus'  (so  RV, 
AV  ASSUKRUS  :  acrurjpos  [B],  atrcrti.  [Nc'n],  acoic  [A], 
but  '  Achiacharus,  king  of  Media'  [N*],  cp  Achia- 
charus,  2).     See  Tobit,  Book  of. 

C.  P.  T.-W.  H.  K. 

1  Cp  Strassmaier,  Acta  da  viii'  emigres  des  oricnlalistes, 
sect.  sent.  r8  f.  fcr  a  form  corresponding  to  cnlrnN  (Ahsha- 
warsh?)  found  on  Babylonian  contract  tablets. 

2  Sec-  further  Bevan,  Daniel  149,  _  where  Ahasyars  or 
Ahsayars  is  proposed  as  the  original  Jewish  form. 
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AHAVA  (Ninx),  i  place  (I-:zra8iS;  eyeiM  [B], 
eyei  [AL])  or,  as  in  the  parallel  i  Esd.  841  (Thi.ka.s; 
om.  B;  Ot/iai',  accus.  [A];  e€IA  [L])  and  Ezra  82131 
(Huye  [B],  AOye  [B'A  ;  in  v.  31  sup.  ras.],  A&oyaO 
[LJ)=i  Esd.  8  50  (' for  the  young  men,'  rols  vea.vl<TKOts 
[BAL],  i.e.,  apparently  c-im  for  mn.x  "to)  t>6i  (Theras, 
6epA[BA],  eeid.  [L]).  a  river,  near  which  Ezra  assembled 
his  caravan  before  its  departure  for  Jerusalem.  The 
sit'.-  and  the  river  remain  unidentified.  We  know  that 
both  were  in  the  Euphrates  basin,  and  that  Casiphia 
{q.v.;  cp.  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  5  2  ;  see  Be-Rys,  Ezra,  ad  loc.) 
was  not  very  far  off.  The  form  Theras  (see  above) 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  Nnn(N')  for  ,xi-n,  which  is  the 
reading  of  some  MSS  for  Nintt  in  KzraS. 

AHAZ  (TnX,  a  shortened  form  of  Jehoahaz,  the 
Tauhazi  of  the  inscriptions:    see  KB  220).       1.   (&XAZ 


AHAZ 

One  man,  Isaiah  ben  Amoz,  had  kept  his  head  cool 
amid    this    excitement.        He    assured    Ahaz    on    the 
authority  of   the   God   of  prophecy  that 


1.  Syro-Ephraim- 
itish  war. 


[BNAQFL],   see  also  below,    §  4 
end,  Jos  TA%d^s,  AcHAz[Vg.  and 


Mt.  I9  AV]. )  Son  of  Jotham  and 
eleventh  king  of  Judah  (733?-72i,  cp  Chron< 'I.ogv, 
§  34  ff.  and  table  in  §  37).  He  was  young,  perhaps 
only  twenty  years  of  age1  (2  K.  I62),  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  appears  already  to  have  struck  keen 
observers  such  as  Isaiah  by  a  want  of  manliness  which  was 
quite  consistent  with  tyranny  (Is.-3t2,i).  The  event 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  Rezin  (or  rather  Rezon) 
of  Damascus  as  favourable  to  his  plan  for  uniting  Syria 
and  Palestine  in  a  league  against  Assyria.  Pekah,  who 
had  just  become  king  of  Israel  by  rebellion  and 
assassination,  was  only  too  glad  to  place  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  Rcv.in,  who  alone  could  defend  him  from 
Tiglath-pileser's  wrath  at  the  murder  of  an  Assyrian 
vassal.  Rezin  and  Pekah,  therefore,  marched  southward, 
— being  safe  for  the  moment  from  an  Assyrian  invasion 
— with  the  object  of  forcing  Judah  to  join  their  league 
(2K.  I65  ;  Is.  S  1-9  ;  cp  Isaiah,  i.  §  11).  They  could 
feel  no  confidence,  however,  in  any  promise  which  they 
might  extort  from  Ahaz.  For  Ahaz,  who,  unlike  Rezin, 
had  no  personal  motive  for  closing  his  eves  to  the 
truth,  was  conscious  of  the  danger  of  provoking  Assyria. 
Let  us,  then,  said  Rezin  and  Pekah,  place  a  creature 
of  our  own,  who  can  be  trusted  to  serve  us,  on  t'he 
throne  of  Judah  (Is.  76).  Their  nominee  is  called  ben- 
Tiihcl  (see  Tabkix,  i),  whom  the  language  ascribed  to 
the  allies  hardly  allows  us  to  identify  with  Rezin.2  He 
was  probably  one  of  Rezin's  courtiers,  and  thus  (what  a 
disgrace  to  Judah!)  a  mere  Svrinn  governor  with  the 
title  of  king.  The  attempt  to  take  Jerusalem  was  a 
failure.  The  fortress  proved  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 
storm,  and  to  have  prolonged  the  siege,  in  view  of  the 
provocation  given  to  Assyria  and  the  terrible  prompt- 
ness of  Assyrian  vengeance,  would  have  been  imprudent. 
Ahaz,  too,  in  his  alarm  (which  was  fully  shared  by  the 
citizens),3  had  already  made  this  vengeance  doubly 
certain  by  sending  an  embassy  to  Tiglath-pileser  with 
the  message,  '  I  am  thy  slave  and  thy  son  :  come  up  and 
deliver  me'  (2  K.  I67  ;  this  verse  should  be  read  im- 
mediately after  v.  5).4 

1  In  2  Ch. '2S  1  some  MSS  of  tp  and  Pesh.  read  'twenty- 
five'  for  'twenty.'  This  is  more  natural,  in  view  of  the  age 
assigned  to  Hu?i.l:iah  at  his  accession.  The  '  five  '  may,  however, 
have  crept  in  from  27  1  _!>  1.      iPkal  reads  '  twenty.' 

-  \Vi.AT  Cntti'suc/i.  73-75;  cp,  however,  Iskai.l,  Hist,  of, 
§  32. 

■J_  See  Is.  72  8  6.  The  latter  passage  is  partly  corrupt;  but 
it  is  clear,  at  least,  that  the  people  of  Judah  are  reproved  for 
distrusting  Yalnve's  power  to  save  his  people,  and  '  desponding  ' 
because  of  '  Rezin  and  ben-Remaliah.'  The  '  waters  of  Shiloah  ' 
are  a  symbol  of  Yahwe  (cp  Ps.  46  4  ;  Is  33  21).  See  Che. 
'  Isaiah  '  (SHOT*).  The  interpretation  of  ip,  which  paraphrases 
nx  i'"!"^  (AY  and  KV,  ungrammatically,  '  rejoice  in ')  by 
{3ov\<E<rftaL  iy.iv  /SatriAca,  is  certainly  wrong,  though  supported 
by  some  eminent  names  (Ges.,  K\\\,  Km:.,  St.),  for  it  is  opposed 
to  Is.  72812.  Even  were  the  supposition  that  there  was  a 
large  party  in  the  capital  favourable  to  Rezin  and  Pekah  more 
plausiMe  than  it  is,  it  would  still  be  unwise  to  hase  the -.up - 
positii  >n  on  a  passage  so  strangely  expressed  and  of  such  question- 
able ai  curacy  as  Is.  S&. 

4  If  the   statement  of  the   compiler    in  2K.  16  3  that  Ahaz 
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2.  Isaiah's 

advice. 


the  attempt  of  Rezin  and  Pekah  would 
be  abortive  and  that  Damascus  and 
Samaria  themselves  would  almost  immediately  become 
a  prey  to  the  Assyrian  soldiery  (Is.  7  4-9 1  o  S  1-4  ]  7 
t-ii).  He  bade  Ahaz  be  wary  and  preserve  his  composure 
(L-pc*m  lE^n) — to  take  no  rash  step,  but  quietly  perform 
his  regal  duties,  trusting  in  Yahwe.  When  the 
news  came  that  Ahaz  had  hurriedly  offered  himself  as 
a  humble  vassal  to  Assyria  in  return  for  protection 
from  Rezin,  Isaiah  changed  his  tone.  He  declared 
that  Judah  itself,  having  despised  the  one  means  of 
safety  (faith  in  Yahwe  and  obedience  to  his  commands), 
could  not  escape  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians.  Under  a  \anety  of  figures  he  described  the 
ha\  oc  w  hich  those  dreaded  w  arriors  would  produce  in 
Tudah — a  description  to  which  a  much  later  writer  has 
added  some  touches  of  his  own  {vv.  21-25  >  see  SBOT), 
Was  Ahaz  right  or  wrong  in  seeking  the  protection 
of  Assyria?     Stade  has  remarked  that  '  he  acted  as  any 

„    „ ,      ,         ,.        other  king  would  have  acted  in  his 

3.  Ahaz  s  policy.  poskion,?      Qn    the  mher   hand| 

Robertson  Smith  thought  that  '  the  advice  of  Isaiah 
displaced  no  less  political  sagaeitv  than  elevation  of 
faith.'  '  If  Ahaz  had  not  called  in  the  aid  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  his  own  interests  would  soon  have  compelled 
the  Assyrian  i<»  strike  at  Damascus;  and  so,  if  the 
Judaaan  king  had  had  faith  to  accept  the  prophets 
assurance  that  the  immediate  danger  could  not  prove 
fatal,  he  would  have  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Assyrian  alliance  without  finding  himself  in  the  perilous 
position  of  a  vassal  to  the  robber  empire.  As  yet  the 
schemes  of  Assyria  hardly  reached  as  far  as  Southern 
Palestine/  '2  There  is  some  force  in  this.  The  sending 
of  tribute  to  Assyria  was  justifiable  only  as  a  last 
resource.  To  take  such  a  step  prematurely  would 
show  a  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  poorer  class, 
which  would  suffer  from  Assyrian  exactions  severely. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  plans  of  Assyria 
were  as  narrowly  limited  as  is  supposed.  Tiglath-pileser 
did  not,  even  after  receiving  the  petition  of  Ahaz,  attack 
Damascus  instantly.  First  of  all  he  invaded  Philistia  and 
Northern  Arabia. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  the  important 
chapter  of  Isaiah  which  describes  the  great  enu  uuter 
between  the  king  and  the  prophet  (see  Isaiah,  i.  §  2  b). 
Sufiiee  it  to  say  that  we  misunderstand  Isaiah  if 
we  connect  his  threat  of  captivity  in  chap.  If.  too  closely 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  Ahaz.  It  was  not  the  foreign 
policy  but  the  moral  weakness  of  Ahaz  and  his  nobles 
which  had  in  the  first  instance  drawn  forth  this  threat 
from  Isaiah  (Is.  a 8-16).  Nor  can  we  venture  to  doubt 
that,  if  Ahaz  had  satisfied  the  moral  standards  of  Isaiah, 
this  would  have  had  some  effect  on  the  prophet's  picture 
of  the  future.  '  Visions  '  and  '  tidings  '  of  men  of  God 
such  as  Isaiah  are  not  merely  political  forecasts  :  they 
are  adjusted  to  the  moral  and  mental  state  both  of 
him  who  speaks  and  of  those  who  hear. 

It  is  not  to  Isaiah  or  to  a  disciple  of  Isaiah,  but  to 
the  royal    annalist,    that   we   owe   the   notice    that    the 

,    «  tribute   of   Ahaz  was    derived    from 

4.  Consequences.  .,       .  r  iU         1  1     r 

^  the    treasury   of  the   palace   and   of 

the  temple,  and  that  Ahaz  did  not  spare  even  the  sacred 
furniture  (2  K.  168  17). :}  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  he  sent  the  brazen  oxen  on  which  the 
brazen  'sea'  had  hitherto  rested  (they  were  copies  of 
Babylonian  sacred  objects,  and  properly  symbolised 
Marduk)  to  Tiglath-pileser,  or  whether  he  melted  them 
offered  up  his  son  (<SL  and  Symm.  say  'his  sons,'  with 
2  Ch.  -S3)  is  correct,  we  may  perhaps  assign  the  fearful  act  to 
this  period. 

1  cm  505. 

-  WRS  Pvoph.l  265  ;  cp  Kittel,  Hist.  *l  346  (near  foot). 
6  On  the  text  of  2  K.  10  17,  which  h  corrupt,  see  St.  ZA  77K 
6163. 
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down  for  himself.  It  is  more  important,  however,  to 
notice  that  this  time,  apparently,  the  tribute  for  Assyria 
was  provided  without  any  increase  in  the  taxation. 
Isaiah,  we  may  suppose,  would  have  approved  of  this. 

Isaiah's  forecasts  were  verified,  not,  indeed,  to  such 
an  extent  as  much  modern  speculation  aboutthe  prophetic 
books  demands,  but  as  far  as  his  own  generation  required. 
Damascus  fell  in  732  ;  Samaria  had  1  breathing  time 
till  722  ;  and,  according  to  Sennacherib,  there  was  a 
partial  captivity  of  Judah  in  the  next  reign.  It  was  after 
the  first  of  these  events  that  Ahaz  first  came  in  contact 
with  an  Assyrian  king.  In  734  the  name  of  Jauhazi  of 
Judah  occurs  among  the  names  of  the  kings  who  had 
paid  tribute  to  Tiglath-pileser  ;  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  paid  it  in  person.  It  was  in  732, 
after  the  fall  of  Damascus,  that  he  paid  homage  in  person 
to  his  suzerain.  On  this  occasion  he  '  saw  the  altar  that 
wasat  Damascus'  (2  K.  I610),  and,  on  aesthetic  grounds, 
liked  it  better  than  the  bron/e  altar  which  had  hitherto 
been  used  at  Jerusalem  for  burnt  offerings.  It  was 
probablv  an  Assyrian  altar,  for  the  Assyrians  on 
principle  introduced  their  own  cultus  into  conquered 
cities.  Ni  Ahaz  sent  a  model  of  the  altar  to  the  chief 
priest  Uriah  (cp  Is.  S2),  who  at  once  made  an  altar 
upon  the  pattern,  and  transferred  the  old  altar  to  a  new 
position.  This  was,  doubtless,  against  the  will  of  Isaiah, 
who  in  his  earliest  extant  prophecy  so  strongly  denounces 
the  love  of  foreign  fashions.  Possibly  at  the  same 
time  Ahaz  borrowed  the  sun-dial  (if  K.V  rightly  para- 
phrases the  expression,  '  the  steps  of  Ahaz"  ;  see,  how- 
ever, Dial).  Xor  is  it  likely  that  Ahaz  paused  here.1 
A  suggestive  allusion  to  the  addiction  of  Ahaz  to  foreign 
worship  is  traceable  in  2  K.  "23  12  ;  but  there  is  a  textual 
difficulty  in  the  passage  (see  Kamphausen's  note  in  Kau. 
HS)* 

The  reign  of  Ahaz  was  inglorious,  but  on  the  whole 
peaceful.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  commerce  of 
Judah  when  Rezin,  on  the  accession  of  Ahaz,  attacked 
and  captured  Elafh  (on  the  Arabian  Gulf),  and  restored 
it  to  its  former  possessors,  the  Edomites  ;  but  at  the 
close  of  Ahaz's  reign  Isaiah  was  able  to  contrast  the 
peace  enjoyed  by  '  the  poor  of  Yahwe's  people '  with 
the  chastisement  inflicted  by  Assyria  on  the  restless 
Philistines.3 

Other  readings  of  iP  are  :  a^a?  [B  often,  A1?  vel  forte  a?  once, 
A  once,  Q*  once],  -\aa^  [A  twice],  a.\a^  [A,  2  Ch.  IS].  In  Jer. 
2215  ip"N'j  'Ahaz'  takes  the  place  of  the  true  reading  'Ahab' 
of  i?A(See  Ahab,  i  [end]). 

2.  (jfoof  [A] ;  a4a4  [L]>,  a  defendant  of  Saul  ;  1  Ch.  835/ 
(fcuc  [B])  =  94i  (om.  EV  MT  tpi*\  ;  but  correctly  inserted  by  lFL 
Pesh.),  9  42  (axa£[B]).      Sec  lit\j.\ML\,  §  9  ii.  0. 

T.  K.  C. — W.  E.  «.. 

AHAZIAH  I'-lrWriX,  rVtnX,  'he  whomYahwe  sup- 
ports'; oxoz  G  IAC  [BAL]  ;  for  other  readings  see 
end  of  no.  2).  1.  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
and  king  of  Israel  (853-851?  B.C.  Cp  Chronology, 
§  28  and  table  in  §  37).  A  poor  successor  to 
the  heroic  Ahab.  Once  more  Israel  must  have  been 
dependent  on  Damascus,  while  Moab  (see  Ahab,  §  2) 
continued  to  enjoy  its  recovered  independence.  The 
single  political  action  reported  of  him  is  his  offer  to 
Jehoshaphat  (y.7\ ,  1)  to  join  in  a  trading  ex- 
pedition to  Ophir  (r  K.  2250).  The  close  of  his  life 
is  described  in  a  prophetic  legend  of  very  late  origin 
(see  Elijah,  §  3).  He  fell  through  the  lattice  of  an 
upper  room  in  his  palace  in  Samaria,  and  though  he 
lingered  on  a  sick-bed  for  some  time,  did  not  recover. 
The  story  (2  K.  1  2-17)  is  a  painful  one,  and  was  used  by 
Jesus  to  point  the  contrast  between  the  unchastened 
zeal  of  his  disciples  and  the  true  evangelical  spirit  (Lk.  9 
54-56)-  The  one  probably  historical  element  is  the 
consultation  by  Ahaziah  of  the  oracle  of  Baal-zebub  of 
Ekron.      To    most    of    Ahaziah's    contemporaries    his 

1  Schr.  COri  249  255  ;  Wi.  GBA  234. 

2  For  C"\\lS  read  C  1N'S  ;  cp  the  Kre.  [TDVINI  for  D'OiNl- 

3  The  heading  of  Is.  14  28-32  is  probably  correct.  See  Che. 
Intr,  Is.  8o_/C  ;  but  cp  Duhm  ad  toe. 


action  would  have   seemed   quite  natural1  (cp   2  K.  5 
87^). 

2.  Son  of  Jehoram  (or  Joram)  and  Ahab' s  daughter 
Athaliah,  king  of  Judah  (843-842?  it. c.  Cp  Chrono- 
LoiiV,  §  28  and  table  in  4j  ^j).  lie  was  only  twenty- 
two  when  he  ascended  the  throne,-  and  only  one  event 
in  his  hi  ief  reign  has  been  recorded — the  part  which 
he  took  with  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  c  campaign 
against  Hazacl  of  Dmnnsrus.  The  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah  laid  siege  to  Ramah  in  Gilead  (the 
place  before  which  Ahab  lost  his  life  in  battle) 
which  was  still  held  by  the  Aramaeans.  Jehoram 
withdrew-  wounded.  Ahaziah  also  went  to  his  home, 
but  afterwards  visited  his  sick  kinsman  at  Jezreel. 
During  this  visit  Jehu  (q.v.)  revolted,  and  the  two 
kings  (equally  obnoxious  to  Jehu)  went  forth  in  their 
chariots  to  meet  him.  Ahaziah  saw  his  uncle  Jehoram 
pierced  by  an  arrow,  and  took  to  flight.  As  he  fled 
in  the  direction  of  Bkth-iiaggan  {q.v.;  2  K.  U27,  (5) 
Jehu  dashed  after  him  with  the  cry,  '  Him  too.'  At 
the  ascent  of  Gur  by  Ibleani,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
he  too  was  struck  by  an  arrow.  Thereupon  he  turned 
his  horse  northwest,  and  reached  Megiddo,  but  died 
there  of  his  wound.  He  was  buried  in  the  royal 
cemetery  at  Jerusalem.  The  conflicting  account  in 
2  Ch.  2'J.g,  from  Whatever  late  source  derived,  is  of 
no  historical  value 

(Other  readings — lK.  $29^21  oxofjei  [B] ;  2  K.  14  13  tuiaxas 
[B],  aaiia.  [A],  L  om.  ;  i  Ch.  3  n  o£eta  [Bj,  ofiay  [A].)  In  2  Ch. 
21  17     be    is     called     Jehoahaz,    and     in     226    Azariah,       See 

jElh'AHAZ,   3.  W.E.  A. 

AHBAN  ()3nX,  §  45,  meaning  obscure,  for  form 
cp  Eshban,  'brother  of  an  intelligent  one'  [BDB],  or 
less  improbably  '  brother  has  given  heed,'  so  Gray,  HPN 
83,  n.  2,  who  suggests  the  vocalisation  j2r"!&),  a  Jerah- 
meelite  family  name,  1  Ch.  229!  (axaBap  [B],  oza  [A], 

NAAaB  [L,   cp  VV.    2830],   AHOBBAX). 

AHER  (TUX;  Aep  [B],  AOp  [A],  om.  [L  Pesh.]  ; 
aher),  a.  very  doubtful  Benjamite  name  (iCh.  7i2f). 
See  Hushlm,  2  ;   Dan,  §  9  ;   Benjamin,  §  9  ii.  a. 

Be.  (in  ioc.)  explains  the  name  as  meaning  'the  other  one,' 
and  conjectures  it  to  be  a  euphemism  for  Dan,  the  express 
mention  of  the  name  of  this  tribe  seeming  in  more  than  one 
instance  to  have  been  deliberately  avoided.  (See  however  Dan, 
§  9.)  On  the  other  hand  iB^AL  reads  '  his  son  '  for  '  the  sons  of 
(lJ3  for  1J3),  and  the  name  is  entirely  wanting  in  <J?L  and  Pesh., 
the  former  (and  perhaps  originally  also  the  latter)  connecting 
Hushim  (teaa-ovS,  huso)  with  what  goes  before  (see  Iri).  See 
also  Aharah. 

AHI  pnX,  §  52,  probably  abbrev.  from  Ahijah). 

1.  In  genealogy  of  Gad,  iCh.5i5+  (V.u;.  wrongly  trans- 
lates, fratres  quoquc ;  Pesh.  and  ipi-  om.  ;  ^i:A  combines  with 
the  preceding  name  Buz— [£afi]ovx<zn  [B],  a.\i(Pov£)  I.  A  J). 

2.  In  genealogy  of  Asher  (§  4  n.),  1  Ch.  V  -nt-  (P,JA,  attach- 
ing part  of  the  following  name  (see  KohgahJ,  produces 
Axt(oupa)  [A],  or  Axl(ovlgl)  [B] ;  but  ©'-  has  Tjety. 

AHI,  NAMES  WITH.     See  Abi.  Names  with. 
AHIAH,  frequently  in  AV  and  once  (Neh.  10  26  [25]) 
inconsistently  in  RV.      See  Aiiijah,  1/  4. 

AHIAM  (DfcOriN,  §  65,  for  which  we  should  probably 
point  DNT1K,  '  mother's  brother  '  [cp  Ahab],  analogous 
to  the  Sab.  pr.n.  inD^nfiN,  '  sister  of  his  mother  ' ;  cp 
///-\V64,n.  2),  one  < if  David's  heroes,  2  S.  20*33  (am NAN 
[1IA],  om.  [L])=i  Ch,  ll35t  (AX61M  [BNJ,  AXIAM 
[AL]).      Sue  David,  §  n  a  i. 

AHIAN  (JTIN,  §  65,  'relative,  cousin,  cp  JX***f; 
IAAIM  [B],  A£IN  [A],  A£IM  [L];  .in/x),  a  Manassite 
name  (1  Ch.  7  19 1 )-      Sec  Shi-miha. 

AHIEZER  pU^nX,  §  44,  'the  [divine]  brother  is 
help,'  cp  Abiezer,  Eliezer  ;   d,)(\ezep  [BAFL]). 

1.  b.  Amrnisbaddai,  chief  of  the  Danites,  temp.  Moses  [P] 
(Nu.  I12  -1  25  eXi.  [F];  7  667i  10  2S)t. 

2.  One  of  David's  archers  ( 1  Ch.  123!).     See  David,  §  nam. 

1  Smend,  A  T  Rei.-gcsch.  157. 

2  So  2  K.  S26.  In  2  Ch.  '2'2  2  his  age  is  given  as  forty-two 
(iPka  20)  ;  but  this  is  clearly  miswritten  for  twenty-two  (so  <£5L  ; 
cp  21  5  20). 


AHIHUD 

AHIHUD  ("MilTIX,  'the  [divine]  brother  is  praise,' 
cp  Abihud  ;  axiojB  [A],  -top  [BFL],  .■ihjhud),  an 
Asherite  selected  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleazer  in  the 
di\  ision  of  Canaan  (Nu.  3427  P"l)- 

AHIHUD  (imnx  ,  iAX6ixwA[B],  -Xix^A  [A],  oyA 
[L]  ;  ai-i/ud),  in  genealogy  of  Benjamin-  (§  9  ii.  fH), 
1  Ch.  S  7t-      Cp  Uzza,  j.. 

AHIJAH  (n'riN,  '  Yahwe  is  brother'  [i.e.,  protector] ; 
cp  Abijah  and  the  Babylonian  name  A-hi-ia-a  ;  Jastrow, 
JBL,  1894,  p.  ios  ;   axMia  [BAL]).  ' 

1.  b.  Alntiib,  priest  at  Shiloh,  bore  the  ephod,  temp.  Saul; 

I  S.  14  j  (Jos.  'Extas,  'Ax'as,  AV  Ahiah).  In  4  Esd.  1  2t  he 
appears  as  Achjas  (Achias  [ed.  Bensly])  between  Ahitub  and 
Amariah  of  Jvra  7  zf.,  or  1  Ch.  G  7. 

2.  In  ceiiealo^y  of  Benjamin  ($  9H.  |3),  one  of  those  who  were 
'carri'J  captive1  (tCh.Sz;  AV  Ahiah),  whose  name  should 
perhaps  be  read  in  v.  4  for  Ahoah  (mn,S' ;  aua  [L],  Ahoe ;  but 

a^talB],  \x**(  ;  A  om.)  ;  see  further  Ahohite. 

3.  The  Pelonite  ;  a  corruption  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,  the 
name  of  his  son  (one  of  David's  heroes)  being  omitted  (1  Ch. 

II  36  ;  see  Ei.iam,  1  ;  Ahithophel). 

4.  b.  Shisha  (Shavsha),  and  brother  of  Elihoreph  (q.v  )  ; 
one  of  Solomon's  secretaries  of  state(i  K.  43  ;  AVAhiah).  See 
Bl  ;.'-HESEijt  §  3. 

5.  A  Levite,  who  owes  his  existence  to  a  demonstrable  text- 
corruption  (1  Ch.L'Oso;  read  with  BAL,  aSeAaSoi  avrwc,  'and 
the  Levites  their  brethren  '). 

6.  According  to  AV  (which  with  (rV-  prefixes  'and'),  the  fifth 
son  of  Jeraiimkec  (q.v.,  1),  1  Ch.  225.  But  ipi;v  gives  cor- 
rectly dtkA^us  aiiTov,  i.e.,  n'nN  (md  Ki.).  We.  (De  Gent.  15) 
jjrcfeis  vnN,  '  his  brothers.'     (L  artafi.) 

7.  An  I^sacharite,  father  of  King  Baasha  (1  K.  15  27  33,  etc.). 

8.  biiinatoij  to  the  covenant;  Neh.lU2o[25]  (apa  [B] ;  aia 
[Nvid.  A],  aSeias  [L]  ;  ECllAI.i).     See  Ezra,  i.  §  7. 

9.  A  Shilonite  ;  the  prophet  who  foretold  to  Jiko- 
boam  (q.v.,  1)  the  disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
(iK.  II29,  etc.;  ax[e]ias  [BA  twice]).  In  2  Ch.  10is 
(x'a  A*  but  not  in  |j  1  K.  1  -J  r  5 ) ,  and  in  the  story  of  his 
meeting  with  Jeroboam's  wife  (1  K.  1443-18),  the  name 
appears  in  the  form  irrn.x  (Ahfyyahu),  on  which  see 
Abijah  (beginning). 

AHIKAM  (Dp/ns,  §44.  '  the  [divine]  brother  riseth 
up,'  cp  Adonikam  and  Phcen.  Dp2N  ;  A.v[e]iKo,M 
[BXAQL]  ;  xeiKAM  [N*  once]:  Jos.  A.XIK6.M0C,  IK., 
Aiiic,iii\.  like  his  father  Shaphan  (q.v.)  a  courtier  of 
Jnsi;ili  He  appeai-s  to  have  belonged  to  the  party 
fa\  oar:il;]e  to  religious  reforms.  Hence  he  was  included 
in  the  royal  deputation  to  Huldah  (2  K.  22 12  14,  = 
2L'h.  34  jo;  cp  Huldah),  and  was  foremost  in  the  defence 
of  Jeremiah  on  a  critical  occasion  ( ler.  2624).  He  was 
the  father  of  Gkhaliah  [q.v.,  1]  (2  K.  2022  Jer.  39i4 
405). 

AHILUD  p-V^n*?,  §  45).  ..  Father  of  Jehoshaphat, 
David's  'recorder'  or  vizier  (2  S.  816;  nyyeia  [B], 
ax^Aex  [A].  axtvaa/j.  [L],  Jos.  "AxcW  ;  2O24, 
ax[c]tAot>0  [BA],  ax'SaXaa  [L]  ;  1  K.  4 3,  ax«Aiao  [BS], 
avuta  [A];  axtBaXafi  [L]  ;  iCh.  I815,  a^eta  [BN], 
axiAouS  [AL]|.  The  name  does  not  mean  'child's 
brother  '  (BDB  with  a?),  nor  is  it  connected  with  the  Ar. 
tribal  name  Laudhan  (Hommel?  see  Exp.  Times  8 
283  ['97])-  I'  is  difficult  not  to  suggest  that  t^--.s-  = 
^■n!<  =  -'l:;]--N  =  Ahimclcch  (cp  above  2  S.  816  [A],  and 
below  [2],  1  K  412  [B]).  For  his  vizier  David  would 
naturally  choose  some  one  from  a  family  well  known  to 
him.  One  son  of  Ahimelech  (Abiathar)  was  a  priest  of 
David  ;  another  might  well  have  been  his  vizier.  See 
Jehoshaphat,  2  ;  Ahimelech,  i. 

i=.  Father  of  Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  prefects  or 
governors  of  departments,  1  K.4i2  (ax«M<ix  [B],  eXovd 
[A],  axta/j  [L]).  The  governor  of  Naphtali  (v.  15)  is 
called  Ahimaaz— no  doubt  the  son  of  Zadok  who  bore 
this  name.  Probably  therefore  this  Ahilud  is  the  same 
as  no.  1.  .Solomon  provided  well  for  the  families  of  his 
father's  friends— Zadok,  Ahimelech,  Hushai,  and  Nathan 
(cp  Ahimaaz,  1,  2  ;   Baana,  2  ;  Azariah,  6). 

T.   K.    C. 
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AHINOAM 

AHIMAAZ  CI'^DTliN;,  §  45,  meaning  uncertain,  cp 
Maaz;   AxCeJiMAAC  [BAD]). 

1.  b.  Zadok;  2  S  1  5  27  (o.xe'/-««as  [B]),  36  (axip-a<r- 
<r"tos[A*;  o-2uras.  A*"'11-]);  17  1720  (axf/^astB]),  1 8 19-29, 
and,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  eleventh  in  descent 
from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  Eleazar,  1  Ch.  68/. ,  and  53 
(ax«i<ra/ia  [B]).  Along  with  his  father  and  brother  he 
remained  faithful  to  David  during  the  revolt  of  Absalom, 
and  brought  important  information  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  king  as  to  the  enemy's  plans  ;  he  was  also  the  first 
courier  to  reach  the  king  after  the  battle  in  which  Absalom 
was  killed.      Most  probably  identical  with 

2.  One  of  Solomon's  prefects  (see  Government,  §  18, 
end),  governor  of  Naphtali  ;    1  K.  4is.      Cp  Ahilcd,  2. 

3.  Father  of  Ahinoam  (i),  Saul's  wife;  iS.  14sof 
(ax[e]"'ttas  [B]). 

AHIMAN  (tints',1  §  45  ;  aciiimax,  aiiiua.x).  '  Ahi,' 
as  usual,  is  a  divine  title,  and  '  man '  may  be  the 
name  of  a  deity  (M6ni ;  see  Fortune). 

1.  Oneof  thesonsof  theANAK  (q.v. ;  cpalsoSHESHAi, 
Talmai)  ;  Nu.  lb'22  ( a.x[e]ip.a.v  [BFL],  axtm/j.  [A]); 
Josh.  15  14  (ax[e]i/ia.  [BAL]);  Judg.  1 10  (axfaai/  [B], 
ax[e]i^ai/  [Bab-  '"£■  L],  'tot  axi^aafj.  [A]). 

2.  One  of  the  '  porlers  for  the  camps  of  the  Levites'  ;  I  Ch.  9  17 
(at^aji  [B],  -cLAl,]  ;  Ahimam,  Cod.  Am.  Alumau  [i|  Neh.ll  19 
om.  everywherel)  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives(lLZRA,  i.  §  5, 
end)  =  E/r:i  10  24  (where  he  is  called  Uri)=  i  ilscl  ft  25  (KV 
om.).     The  name  in  1  Ch.  is  probably  corrupt.     See  Uri,  3. 

AHIMELECH  (^DTIX,  '  the  [divine]  king  is  brother, ' 
see  Ahimelech  and  cp  Phcen.  |?Dn,  Ass.  Ahimilki ; 
axl  e\iie\t\  [BAL]). 

1.  lather  of  Abiathar,  erroneously  described  in  2  S. 
8 17  as  so?i  of  Abiathar,  also  in  four  places  in  1  Ch. ,  in 
the  first  of  which,  moreover,  the  name  in  MT  is 
Abimelech  ;  see  Abiathar  (last  paragraph).  For  a 
conjecture  that  Jehoshaphat,  David's  vizier,  and  Baana, 
Se^'jinon's  prefect,  were  also  sons  of  this  Ahimelech,  see 
Ahilud,  i  and  2. 

iP  ^  reads  a/ji/je.\e\  in  1  S.  21  ia  22  9  and  a/3(ju.  in  1  S  -1 1^2  ; 
B  has  <-c3i<^t-Atv  invariably  except  in  1  S.  21 1a,  and  Ps.  52 
title,2  a/3iLi  ;  am!  in  1S.3O7  and  the  five  corrupt  pa-.^ac;cs, 
eryei/A.  :  ^  'g.  -\.hi>>:i /<r/i,  but  in  1CI1.,  though  not  in  2  S.  X  17, 
.Uiiiit.  The  \'g.  and  tPu  read  Ahimelech  also  in  Ps.  31,  title  ; 
see  Achish  (end). 

2.  A  Hittite  companion  of  David  in  the  time  of  his  outlawry, 
I  S.  20  6t  (axU)^\ex  [BaL],  a|3[e]lM.  [BA]). 

AHIMOTH  (niD'rUX,  §  45.  c.AeiMco6  [B],  OXIM- 
[A],  a.m!ojO  1  L]),  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Kohath 
(1  Ch.  ti  25  [c-<]).  If  the  reading  of  MT  and  Versions  is 
correct,  -iii'lJi  should  be  a  divine  name  or  title.  Barton 
compares  the  cosniogonic  Mutr  in  Philo  of  Bylilus  ;  but 
this  is  too  doubtful  (see  Creation,  §  7),  and  though 
niD,  'death,'  in  Ps.  49i4  [15]  and  elsewhere  is  personi- 
fied, a  name  like  '  Death  is  (our)  brother  or  '  protector,' 
is  improbable.  rjo<:sib]y  Ahimoth  should  be  Ahimahath 
(see  s.  35  [20],  cp  2Ch.  2H12)  ;  see  Maiiath,  i. 

AHINADAB  P^PIN,  §  44  ;  '  the  [divine]  brother 
apportions,'  but  cp  further  Abinadab  ;  axginaaB 
[B],  ajnaAaB  [A],  AXINo,Ao,B  [L];  ahjnadab).  Solo- 
mon's prefect  over  the  district  of  Mahanaim  beyond 
Jordan  (1  K.  4i4t).     See  Government,  §  18  (end). 

AHINOAM  (DJJJTIN,  §  45,  'the  [divine]  brother  is 
pleasantness,'  A,x[e]lNo,o.M  [BAL]  ;  Jos.  0.XIN0.;  achi- 
noam).  x.  Daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and  wife  of  Saul, 
1  Sam.  I450+  (ax[e]"'oo,u.  [BA]). 

2.  Of  Jezreel  in  Judah  (see  Ahioail,  2)  whom  David 
married  during  his  outlawry.  Like  Abigail,  she  was 
carried  off  by  the  Amalekiteswhen  they  plundered  Ziklag. 
At  Hebron  she  bore  to  David  his  eldest  son,  Amnon, 
1 S.  2543    (axeimav    [B])  ;     2?3;    3O5  (axavoofi    [B], 

1  A  better  pointing  would  be  JCTIN  ;  the  present  vocalisa- 
tion, j^TN,  is  based  on  a  popular  etymology;  JO'nN,  frater 
meus  quis?    (Jer.  in  OSi2)  152i,  etc.). 

-  Other  readings  here,  a^si/i.  [„];  Achimelech;  Pesh.  quite 
different. 


AHIO 


AHLAB 


ax^ca/i  [A,   afx-    SUP-    ms-   A1])-    CP  T'-    l8  I  2  Sam.  22 
(axwoo/i  [BA]|,  82  [ax^voofj.  [13])  ;   i  Ch.  3if. 

AHIO  (VH^.  §§  24,  43,  possibly,  if  MT  is  correct, 
'brother  of  Yahwe,'  or  '  Yahwc  is  brother.'  The 
analogy  of  other  names  ending  in  6  seems  against  this 
view  ;  J  as  trow,  JBL,  1894,  p    101). 

1.  b.Abinadab,  brother  of  1;,:zah  (,7.7'.,  1),  2S.  G  3  /; ;  ||  1  Ch.  13  7 
has 'his  brethren,' and  We.  reads  1'"£,  'his  brother1;  see  Dr. 
(in  each  case,  however,  ifniM-  has  oi.  iSeA^oi  auTot;,  i.e.,  VflN, 

in2S-). 

2.  In  {^cnealoLiv  of  F>i;n'I-\min  ($9  ii.  /3),  nuc  of  the  sons  of 
Beriah,  whoput  to  flight  (he  inhabitant:-  ofGath,  i  Ch.  s  1  |  CnW- 
^ibsavTOU,  '  his  hi  other  '  [I!],  ot  doYA</ioi  ate,  '  Ins  hr.'lhren  '  [A  |,  oi 
a.  avrCiv,  'their  brethren  '  [L] ;  Tie.  and  Kau.  VrtN  ;  We.  VnN 
[DcGt-nt.  f.  20];  Ki.  c-rn.'-A 

^.  In  senealo^Y  of  1'i-:nj\min  (§  9  ii.  ft),  son  of  [.hicl.  the 
'father 'of  Ciheon  ;  1  Cli.S  ;i  a^A./.b*  avroe  []!|,  -./>oi  ai'..  [A],  oi 
aS.  au.  [L])  =  U371  (l-A  om.  auroe). 

AHIRA  (nsHN;  Ax[c]ipe  [BAFL]  ;  ^<^  I 
ahira).  A  Naphtalite  family-name  reported  in  P 
(\n.  I15  229  7  7S  S^  1027f).  The  old  interpretation  '  my 
brother  is  evil'  must  be  abandoned.  Either  y  is  mis- 
written  for  c  (see  the  Palniyrene  characters),  in  which 
case  we  get  the  good  Heb.  name  Ahiram,1  or  we  have 
here  a  half-Egyptian  name  meaning  '  Ra'  (or  Re'- — i.e., 
the  Egyptian  sun-god)  is  brother  or  protector'  (so  Che. 
Isa.  2144).  The  latter  view  is  quite  possible  (cp  the 
Egyptian  name  Pet-baal).  The  Canaanites,  who  were 
strong  in  the  territory  of  Xaphtali,  were  very  receptive 
of  foreign  religious  influences.2  Cp  Ashur,  Hur, 
Hakxepher.  The  reading  of  Pesh.  (uniformly  Ahida') 
is  no  doubt  either  merely  a  natural  variant,  or  a  copyist's 
substitution  of  a  more  normal  for  a  rarer  form  ;  cp 
Abida.  t.  k.  c. 

AHIRAM  (Cyrix,  §  44,  cp  Jehoram  ;  &x[e]'P&N 
[AL],  \&\.  [B],  &x\&n  [F]  ;  ahiram).  i.  In  the 
genealogy  of  Benjamin  (§  9  i. )  ;  Nu.  2638  (where 
we  have  also  the  gentilic  Ahiramite  ;  'CTnN  ;  axeipavt 
[E],  to.  .  .  vet  [B],  a^tpat  [A],  -ia.vei  [F])  =  Gen.  4621, 
where  '  Ahiram,  Shephupham '  ought  no  doubt  to 
be  read  for  '  Ehi  and  Rosh,  Muppim  '  (dsisb'DT-n  for 
l'^'il-n-.t-n).  cp  Rosh.  In  the  similar  list  in  1  Ch.  8 
we  find  in  v.  1  Aiiarah  [^.f.]  (mrix).  ^rid  in  that  in 
iCh.  76/:  in  v.  12,  Ahkr  [$.v.]  (inx).  cp  Hushim,  2  ; 
Dan,  §  9. 

-.  Perhaps  we  should  read  Ahiram  also  for  Ahira 
{g.v.)  in  Xu.  Is,  etc. 

AHISAMACH  fqCDTIX,  '  the  [divine]  brother  sus- 
tains' ;  AJ(icamAK[B],  -MAX  [AFL]  ;  Jos.  JCAMAXOC, 
ica\amoc).  a  Danite  ;  Ex.  316  (axicamax  [B])  35  34 
3S--3  [P].      See  Dan,  §  9  n. 

AHISHAHAR  pntrntf,  §§  35,  44,  'the  [divine] 
brother  is  dawning  light,'  cp  Abner,  Shehariah  ;  &X6I" 
CaAar  [B],  AXlCAAp  [A],  ACCAGip  [L]),  in  genealogy 
of  Bexjamin  (§  9  ii.  a),  1  Ch,  7  iof.      See  Jediael,  1. 

AHISHAR  (TJ'TIX,  §  44),  Solomon's  comptroller 
of  the  palace  (1  K.  46f).  The  name,  however,  is 
suspicious. 

0b  gives  the  double  rendering,  a\c>.  JJe  o'ikovo/jlos,  and  eAia« 
o  one.,  and  perhaps  even  a  third  rendering  cAta/3  tubs  <ra<p  ewl 
rf)<;  TraTpias  \  cXuik  should  be  ayt^A,  which  <£>!-  has,  and  may 
be  the  true  <F>  reading,  but  MT  ((F»-\  a^iaap)  has  yet  to  be 
accounted  for.  For  lir'nto  we  should  probably  read  1^'  vnN. 
Zabud,  who  has  jusi  b.-en  mention<-f],  is  <]<  s.  rib. .el  as  not  mei*  ly 
a  priest  but  'the  officer  (placed)  over  the  palace'  Co  Kin.)  See 
Zabud,  i.  t.  k.  c. 

AHITHOPHEL  pBhTIK,  §  45,  meaning  uncertain  ; 
&X[e]lTOdpeA  [BAL],  -Aoc,  Jos. ),  a  Cilonite  (sec 
Giloh),  a  counsellor  of  David  much  esteemed  for  his 

1  A^etpe  in  3  K.  2  46  h  [B]  answers  to  Adoniram  (cp  1  K.  4  6) 
of  MX. 

2  On  names  of  foreign  deities  in  Israelite  names,  see  under 
Klidad,  and  Na.mi-.s,  §§  42,  81,  83. 
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unerring  insight  (28.17.121623).  His  son  Eli  am 
{(/.v.,  1)  was,  like  Uriah,  a  member  of  David's  body- 
guard (2S.  *j:i 34  ;  cp  David,  §  11  a  i),  and  since  Jiaih- 
sheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  is  described  as  the  daughter 
of  Eliam  (2S.  II3),  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Ahi- 
thophel  was  her  grandfather,  and  that  indignation  at 
I>a\id's  conduct  to  Bathsheba  led  Ahithophcl  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  Absalom's  rebellion.  This,  however,  is  a 
mere  possibility,  and  ambition  would  be  a  sufficient 
motive  for  Ahithophel's  treason  to  David,  just  as  the 
slight  imolved  in  Absalom's  preference  of  Hushai's 
counsel  to  his  own  was  certainly  one  chief  cause  of  his 
final  withdrawal  from  Absalom.  At  first,  indeed,  he 
had  full  possession  of  the  ear  of  the  pretender.  It 
was  by  his  advice  that  Absalom  took  public  possession 
of  his  father's  concubines,  and  so  pledged  himself  to 
a  claim  to  the  throne,  from  which  then-  was  no  retreat 
(2  S.  Ifi  20^:).  Ahithophcl  was  also  eager  in  his  own 
person  to  take  another  bold  and  decisive  step.  He 
wished  to  pursue  David  with  12,000  men  and  cut  the 
old  king  down  in  the  first  confusion  and  entanglement 
of  his  flight  towards  the  Jordan  (2. S.  17 1-4).  This 
plan  was  defeated  by  Hushai,  whereupon  Ahithophel, 
seeing  that  all  hope  was  gone,  went  to  Giloh  and 
strangled  himself. 

In  1  Ch.  11  36  'Ahithophel  the  Gilonite'  has  been  corrupted 
into  'Ahijah  the  Pelonite,'  ^Scn  rrn.\'  for  ^jn  ^rrn.N  ;  cp 
Klo.  Sam.,  ad  loc.  (a^tejia  [BA^L]),  and  see  Giloh,  end. 

\V.  E.  A. 

AHITOB  UxeiTCoB  [B],  etc.),  1  Esd.  82  RV,  4  Esd. 
1  if  RV.      See  below,  Ahitub,  2. 

AHITUBp-lLVriN  or  n-IOflN  [1  S.  143  22920],  §45; 
cp  Ahi-tabu  KB  5,  no.  11 14,  &x[e]lTooB  [BAL]). 

1.  A  member  of  the  family  in  which  the  priest- 
hood, first  at  Shiloh,  then  at  Nob,  appears  for  some 
generations  to  have  been  hereditary.  He  was  grandson 
of  Eli,  son  of  Phinehas,  and  elder  brother  of  Ichabod 
(1  S.  143  ;  cp  4  j 9-21).  His  son,  Ahijah,  is  mentioned  as 
priest  in  1  S.  14  3  ;  another  son,  Ahimelech,  appears 
as  priest  in  1  S.  22q  n  12  20.  It  is  unnecessary  with 
Thenius  and  Bertheau  to  identify  Ahimelech  with 
Ahijah  ;  but  that  Ahitub,  the  father  of  Ahimelech,  is 
identical  with  Ahitub,  the  father  of  Ahijah,  is  clear  from 
1  K.  227,  which  implies  that  Abiathar,  the  son  of 
Ahimelech  (iS  222o),  was  of  the  house  of  Eli. 
Nothing  further  is  directly  told  of  Ahitub  ;  but,  if 
Wellhausen's  suggestion  that  the  destruction  of  Shiloh 
(Jer.  712)  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Aphek  (1  S.  4) 
be  accepted,  the  transference  of  the  priestly  centre 
from  Shiloh  to  Nob  (IS.  2^9-u),  will  have  taken  place 
under  him. 

The  description  of  Ahitub  as  father  of  Zadok  (2  S.  8  17  =  1  Ch. 
18  16,  1  Ch.  Os  [334]  53  [38])  is  due  to  an  intentional  early  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  in  Samuel,  which  originally  ran  'Abiathar, 
the  son  of  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Zadok  were  priests  ' 
(for  the  argument  see  We.  TBS  >j6/'.). 

2  and  3.  Father  of  a  (later)  Zadok,  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  6  n_X 
[5  37 /d.  and  in  pedigree  of  E'ra  (sue  Ezra,  i.  §  1)  Kzra  7  -2  = 
1  Esd.  S2  =  aEsd.  1  1  (in  the  last  two  pa^a-- s  AY  Alhiihb, 
KY  AniTnrj);  and  apii<  -.t,  father  of  j\krai<.>lli  and  yi  amlfatlier 
of  Zadok,  in  the  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jeni-akm  (Ezra,  a.  g§5f/J, 
t=;  [,.-]  a).  iCh.  9  n  =  Neh.  llii  (ajreoft^x  [BJ,  airophtK  [K],  atrutp 
[Al).  These  references,  however,  are  probably  due  to  inten- 
tional or  accidental  amplification  of  the  original  genealogy,  and 
do  not  refer  to  any  actual  person.  Ryle,  apparently  takes 
another  view  ;  see  his  notes  on  Ezra  7  1-5,  and  Neh.  11  n. 

4.  Ancestor  of  Judith  ;  Judith  8  if  RV,  AV  following  ©A  clkiBw 
Acitho,  Arliiio'l' ;  so  also  It.,  Syr.  ;  om.  B.  g.  b.  g. 

AHLAB  Cl^nK.  i.e.,  'fat,'  'fruitful'  ;  AaAacJ)  [BAL], 
i-e-,  AaAa<J>  I  Clermont  Ganneau  points  out  the  place- 
name  Mahnhdj,  N.  of  Tyre  (Rev.  Crit.  1897,  p.  503)]), 
a  Canaanite  town  claimed  by  Asher  (Judg.  I31),  and 
referred  to  probably  in  Josh.  1^29,  at  the  end  of  which 
verse  there  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  list  of 
names  including  (by  a  correction  of  the  text)  Ahlab  and 
Achzib.1     See  Helbah. 

1  Josh.  19  29  ends  thus,  na*nM  SnnS  ngn,  which  AV  renders 
'at  the  sea  from  the  coast  to  Achzib,'  and  RV  'at  the  sea  by  the 
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Many  (e.g.,  Neubauer,  Grove,  Fiirst)  identify  either  Ahlrih  or 
Helbah  with  the  Gus  H.ilfib  fz'-r,  a"l,  'fat  clods')  of  the 
Talmuds— the  Giscala  of  Jusq.lno.  But  this  place  (cl  J1J1). 
which  is  mentioned  is- i I h  M.o"i  (JAvoo/),  and  Biri  (A  .;/<- 
Bi>'im),  mu'i  have  lain  on  NaphtaliK  ground.  The  statement 
inTalm.  Mnachsih  85  It,  that  Gush  Halab  belonged  to  Ashei  i.s 
a  mere  guess,  sn-^estcd  by  the  blessing  of  Asher  in  In.  3324. 
For  a  sr. under  view  see  Hki.bah. 

AHLAI  i'-TIX,  ace.  toOlsh.  [Ned.  Gr.  6io\  =  utinam. 
Del.,  Prol.  210,  compares  Bab.  interj.  -name  Ahulalpia, 
'  O  that  I  nt  last.'  More  probably  the  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  .  X'Pi.n,  or  the  like). 

t.  Smii.  or  (an  inference  from  v.  34  which  comes  from  a  later 
hand)  'l.ui_;hter  of  blieshan  b.  Isha,  a  Jerahmeelite  ;  1  Ch.  2  31 
(aval  I  11],  aaSai  [Al,  rjiAaci  [L]).      See  Jhkahmf.el,  1. 

2.  Father  (or  mother'.')  of  Zabad  (,/■:'■);  iCh.  Il4it  (ax""" 
[B],  a\cm  [XI  0A1  [A],  r/anaaAi  [L],  i.e.,  a  combination  of  part 
of  ^afj.fjia  or  ia/xaia  with  aaAi).  T.  K.  C. 

AHOAH  in'nS),  iCh.  84+.  See  Aiiijah,  j,  Ben- 
jamin, §  9  ii.  (3. 

AHOHITE,  THE  fn'riXn,  i.e.,  a  man  of  the  family 
of  Ahoah  or  Aiiijah?  q.v.,  2).  The  designation  (1) 
of  Zalmon  (2S.  2'j^5+,  rxweiTijr  [B],  eXa).  [A],  a/cax' 
[L]  ;  Jl^-.S  »gJ  ^o»)  =  Ilai  [see  Zalmon,  2](iCh. 
II29:  a»avtoHi  [.■•'].  a\.  1 1-iN'T.  final  x  being  con- 
founded with  v  ;  a%^P  [A'  sup.  ras.  seq.  ras.],  aKadi 
[L]  ;  t.jCLU  *.ao?)- 

Also  (2)  of  Dodai,  or  of  Eleazar  b.  Dodai  (as  in 
1  Ch.  27  and  in  2  S.  and  1  Ch.  11  respectively;  see 
Dodai,  Eleazar,  3),  one  of  David's  heroes  (see 
Eleazar,  3)  in  the  list  1  Ch.  Ii7 4  (ekxuX  [B],  awdt. 
[A],  a*"*'  [L])  =  iCh.lli2  {o.pXwu  IB],  aX-  [K], 
a>;oJX'  [A],  eios  Awoat  7raTpa5A0ou  ao-rou  [L])  — 
2h.Li.i9  ((hat  is,  if  with  AV  we  treat  T,-N-p  as  = 
'rns.-i  of  the  parallel  passages,  and  do  not  [with  Marq. 
Fun  J.  16/]  correct  the  whole  expression  everywhere 
into  -crSn  nz  'the  Bethlehemite '  [cp  z:  24],  the  corrup- 
tion in  the  Heb.  text  of  Sam.  being  accounted  for  by  the 
half-effacement  of  the  letters,  which  the  scribe  lead  in 
the  false  light  of  v.  28).  (p  evidently  omits,  since  the 
forms  trot/tret  [B],  8ouSa  [BbvidL],  awaet  [A]  must  be 
corruptions  for  m,  Dod(a)i. 

AHOLAH,  RV  correctly  Oholah  <rV?nN  ,  ooAa  [B 
indecl.  and  decl. ,  and,  except  v.  44,  Q  ,  but  B,  not  Ba 
-AA.  *'.  4],  oAAtx  [A  and  in  v.  44  Q]).  a  symbolical 
name  equivalent  to  Oholibah  (see  Aholibah),  given 
bv  Ezekiel  to  Samaria  {'iZ\f.  644+). 

AHOLIAB,  RV  correctly  Ohaliab  inX^riX;  eAlA.B 
[BAFL]),  the  associate  of  Bez.alell  (q.v.)  in  the  work 
of  the  tabernacle  in  P  (Ex.  31  6  8034  36  1  2  38  23  [ffi 
37  21+]).      See  Dan,  §  8  n. ,  and  cp  Hiram,  2. 

AHOLIBAH,  RV  correctly  Ohalibah  (Hn^HN,  i.e., 
'  she  in  whom  are  tents ' — alluding  to  the  worship  at 
the  high  places  ;  cpEzek.  I61S;  00A1B*.  [B<jP],  oA. 
[A,  v.  22  o,  u.  36  B]),  a  symbolical  name,  equivalent  to 
Oholah  (see  Aholah),  given  by  Ezekiel  to  Jerusalem 
(234  11  223644+). 

AHOLIBAMAH,  RV  correctly  Ohaiibamah 
(n\?!3  VTN,  §  61,  i.e.,  'tent  of  the  high  place,' cp  Phcen. 

"lAO^nX  CIS  1,  no.  50,  and  see  Hiram,  2. 

1.  Wife  of  Esau  (oXifiefta  [ADE]  ;  e\tj3afj.a  [L]  ; 
a\i3a.fj.Tjv  [Jos.  ;  cod.  Laur.  o\.]);  Gen.  062  (o\ifSacfj.a 
[E]),  514  (fXtjieua  [A],  18  ( eAi/3e>ia  [A  once],  o\iJ3e/j./xa 
and  eAi.Ja.ua  [l)]l,  25+  (oXi/ia  [E],  e\tfiefmd  [L  ;  before 
dvyarrip]).      See  Hashemath,  i  ;  Anah,  3  (end). 

2.  An  Edomite  chief  (<rA[e]t/Sa,ua.s  [Dvid-L],  eXipCftas 

region  of  A<  hzib,'  but  in  the  margin  '  at  the  sea  from  Hebel  to 
Actmh.'  tP>,  however,  points  the  way  to  a  correction  of  the 
text  (»fl  ddKanoo.  Kal  arrb  Ae/J  Kail  e;)rofo$  [13],  T)  6.  K.  a.  TOU 
crvotvtV^aTO?  exoC"o$  [Al,  r/.  9.  K.  Irrrai  a.  T.  <T.  avaC*ei^  [L]). 
This  implies  the  reading  rsn">  which  is  not  improbably  a 
corruption  of -S~N-  n2Nr,\\  which  should  rather  be  3N3N1,  was 
an  attempt  to  make  sense  with  l^ncN 
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[A]),  Gen.  364i,  and  (c\[f]a.j3aMas  [BA],  f\i^afia  [L]), 
i  Ch  I52+.      See  Euom,  §  4. 

AHUMAI  ('D-inN.^es;  AXEIMei  [BA*],  &XIAAAI 
[A-i  sup,  ras.  et  in  mg.],  r\xiMo.N  [L],  ,.yi«.»/  ;  Ahumai 
[cod.  am.  .4/iimai]),  the  eponym  of  1  clan  of  Judah 
(1  Ch.42+).      Should  we  read  Ahiman  (I.)? 

AHUZAM,  RV  correctly  Ahuzzam  (CiriN',  perh. 
=  '  possession  '  ;  for  pr.  names  in  am  see  Names,  g  771, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ashhur  'father  of  Tekoa '  ;  1  Ch. 
46+  (toXAIo.  [B],  L0X0.Z0.M  [A],  OZA  [L]). 

AHUZZATH  iHTnX,  'possession  ;  oxoZcVO  LAEL], 
-ZAX  [-O] ;  oinoy.ATH),  the  'friend'  (<p,  wrongly, 
ft'^0ayw7js)  of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  2U26+). 
'  Friend  '  =minister  ;  cp  1  Ch.  12/33,  and  see  Hushai. 

The  name  with  the  title  b  I'v^aywybg  aiirov  is  introduced  also 
in  *Ts  \dl  in  the  similar  narrative  of  Gen.  21  22-34.  For  the 
termination  -ath  there  are  parallels  in  Basemath  (fern.),  Gen.  2fi  ^4  ; 
Mahalath  (fern.),  Gen.  289:  G.  .liath  (the  Philistine),  1  S.  lj"  4  ; 
ticnubalh,  iK.lt  20;  cp  names  in  -atli  in  Aram,  inscriptions 
(Cook,  Gloss.  .\ram.  hiscr.  under  n*-     Cp  Dr.  1/ Ti''-i  236,  n.  2. 

AHZAI  rii"IN),  Xeh.  11 13+  RV,  AV  Ahasai  (q.v. ). 

Al  (1)  (^H,  always  thus  with  def.  article,  i.e.,  'the 
stone  heap';  r-A.i  [HAL,  etc.];  written  Hai  in  Gen. 
123  133+AV;  A.r-r-A.1  [BAL]).  The  name  appears  also 
in  various  other  forms. 

Aija,  or  rather  Ayya  (H'y  ;  om.  IIS'A,  aim  |Nca  mg.  inf.], 
yai  [L],  Neh.  ll3it);  AvvAH,  RV  mg.(.i;i'  [Ca  Gil,  not  .ItJI 
as  in  most  edd.,  A\T  Gaza  [q.~: .  2I,  XX  A/zah  ;  ya-tav  [B],  ■yat.'rj? 
(^>-nit.)[A),  a5ta[L]  ;  aza  ;  ^1>..  1  Ch.7  jS);  Aiath,  or  rather 
Ayyath  (n;>':   ayyiu  IliNAlJ],   Is.  lOlot). 

As  to  the  site  of  Ai,  we  learn  from  Josh.  1 2  (in  clause 
b  777c  [AKL] ;  in  v.  3  7at  sup.  ras.  [B'])  that  it  was 
situated  '  beside  Beth-aven,  on  the  east  of  Bethel,'  and, 
from  the  account  of  Joshua's  stratagem,  that  it  lay  on 
the  S.  side  of  a  steep  valley  (Josh.  Sn),  while  from 
the  description  in  Gen.  1'_'8,  it  appears  that  there  was 
a  'mountain'  or  flat  ridge  with  a  wide  view  between 
Ai  and  Bethel.  That  there  was  1  close  connection 
between  the  two  places  appears  also  from  the  expression 
'the  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai '  (Ezra228;  a.10.  [BA]). 
With  the  position  thus  suggested,  Isaiah's  graphic 
picture  of  an  Assyrian  invasion  from  the  north  (is.  10 
28  ff.  ;  a77tu  [I  ',Xr  ■'•  c-b  AQ] ;  0776  [N*]  =  Geba  in 
v.  28)  entirely  agrees.  Where,  then,  shall  we  place  Ai 
on  the  map?  ScaiccIv  at  et-Tell  (Sir  C.  W.  Wilson, 
PEFQ,  1869,  123-6,  and  Smith's  /J/.''-'')  — there 
are  no  signs  that  et-Tell  was  ever  the  site  of  a  city — 
but  at  some  other  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dcr 
l>l;^dn  (a  village  twenty  minutes  SE  of  et-Tell). 
Robinson,  with  some  hesitation,  fixed  on  a  low  hill, 
just  S.  of  this  place,  where  there  are  still  foundations 
of  large  hewn  stones,  and  on  the  W. ,  ancient  reser- 
voirs, mostly  dug  out  of  the  rock.  The  spot  (called 
Khirbct  Haiw'm)  is  'an  hour  distant  from  Bethel, 
having  near  bv,  on  the  N. ,  the  deep  Wady  el-Matyfih, 
and  towards  the  SW.  other  smaller  wadys,  in  which 
the  ambuscade  of  the  Israelites  might  easily  have  been 
concealed'  (BR'l^i).  To  Tristram  in  1863,  this  con- 
jecture 'carried  with  it  the  weight  of  evidence,'  particu- 
larly because  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  1  site  to 
Abraham's  camp  between  Beitin  and  Tell  el-Hajar 
(et-Tell),  and  because  Robinson's  site  affords  such 
ample  space  for  the  military  evolutions  described  in 
Josh.  8,  over  which,  however,  some  uncertainty  is 
thrown  by  the  variations  of  (5  in  vv.  n-13.  Both 
Gutrin  and  the  PEE  Survey  corroborate  this  view, 
which,  if  not  proved,  is  at  any  rate  probable. 

As  to  the  history  of  Ai  ;  it  was  a  royal  Canaanitish 
city,  and  was  the  second  city  conquered  by  Joshua, 
who  destroyed  it  and  doomed  it  to  be  'a  mound  for 
ever'  (-'-■v-VA  By  Isaiah's  time,  however,  it  had 
been  rebuilt  (Is.  IO28),   and  after  the  Exile  it  was  re- 

1   See  Gray,  HPN  62,  279,  n.  10. 
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occupied  by  Benjamites  ;  Kzra2  28  (cua  IBAn;)  =  Nch. 
732  (a\fia  il>X|,  ai  ]  A  ■)=  1  Ksd.  5ai  (<?|;V  and  EV 
om.  701  [LT  In  the  time  of  Kusebius  (OS  181,  76, 
A771U)  it  was  oiu\'  more  deserted  ;  but  its  situation  was 
still  pointed  out.  Its  name  was  prophetic  of  its  histor\ . 
Oi  had  it  some  other  name  before  its  destruction  by 
Joshua  ? 

^.  ('y;  without  article  ;  Tat  [Q]  ;  Synim.  77  (Vyj'sA  an 
Ammonite  city,  if  the  text  in  Jer,  li'^f  is  correct  (t'51,NV 
omits  ;  Rothstem  in  Kau.  S/S  and  ( '«>.  in  SHUT, 
after  Graf,  read  '  Ar  -iy).  t.  k.  c. 

AIAH,  more  strictly  Ayyuh  (H\X,  'falcon'). 
An  Edomite  tribal  name  individualised,  <  ien.  .'^il 24 
(AYAjAH;  AielALV,  N.  |  K  ;  N  precedes  |,  m«m  [  1/])  = 
iCh.l4o(Aie  [»].  MA  ,AEj).  The  tribe  seems  to  have 
broken  off  from  that  of  Xibeon,  and  to  have  been  less 
important  than  that  of  Anah  {(/.v.)  To  identify  this 
insignificant  Aiah  with  the  'goodly  land'  in  which  Se- 
nuhyt  the  Egyptian  exile  found  a  home,  according  to 
the  old  story\s°  Maspero.  KP&  '1  17  23  ;  P.S/l.I  18 
106  ['96,*  is  unsafe.  On  the  Iaa  (Maspcro,  Aia)  of  the 
story  of  Se-nuhvt,  see  WMM  .-Is.  it.  Eur,  47. 

2.  Father  v(  Saul's  concubine  Rizpah  (2S.  ^7,  taX 
vel  forte  taa  [B*A  108  \  el  forte  toX  [I'.-J,  lu\  [A],  IV  a  [L], 
-iSaros  Jos.]  ;  'Jl  8  jf. ,  Am  ;  BA  ,,  Ac  ata  [L]).  To  draw 
a  critical  inference  (w  ith  Mez,  lh-r  Bibel  dv*  Jos.  35/". ), 
from  L's  ^iJa  in  37  seems  unwise.  We  must  not  assume 
that  Ziba  is  the  original  reading  rather  than  Aiah.  n 
and  v;  could  very  easily  be  confounded,  and  from  ^ia 
to  It.  3a  was  but  a  step.  The  name  of  one  cT  Rizpah's 
sons  was  Mephibosheth  (Meriba.al),  and  the  son  of 
Jonathan,  whose  steward  was  Ziba,  was  also  called 
Mephibosheth  (Meribaal).  The  question  as  to  the  source 
or  sources  of  the  passages  in  which  Rizpah  (tj.v.)  is 
referred  to,  remains  therefore  where  it  was. 

AIATH  u-Vyi,  Is.  1028t.      SeeAi,  ,. 

AIJA  i.n;>  1.  Neh.  11  31.      See  Ai,  *. 

AIJALON,  or  (Josh.  IO12  19  42  ;  2Ch.28i8t,  all  AV) 
less  correctly  Ajalon  (ji?*X  from  7SX  'hart';  <mAojn 
[BAL],. 

1.  A  town  in  the  Shephelah,  assigned  to  Dan  in 
Josh.  I942  (a/xpLoiv  |"B],  ictctXciH'  [A],  eX.  [L  ;  but  with 
laXwi/  v.  43  for  Elon),  and  named  as  a  Danite  Levitical 
city  in  212+rP]  (taXojv  rA"j)=  1  Ch.  669  [54]  (corrected 
text,  see  Ball  ad  loc.  in  Ellicott's  Bible;  eyXa/x  [B], 
tjXojv  [A]).  It  is  the  modern  Ydlo,  situated  on  a  ridge 
on  the  south  side  of  the  broad  level  valley  of  Aijalon, 
well  known  from  Joshua's  poetical  speech  (Josh.  10 12; 
at\<jjfx  \L]},  and  now  called  Merj  (the  meadow  of)  Ibn 
' IJmar.  It  is  about  5  m.  from  Lower  Beth-horon,  and 
14  from  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  it 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Amorites  (Judg.  I35; 
apparently  misread  at  apKOi  [BAL],  and  translated  a 
second  time  fj.vp<nvibv  [B],  which,  however,  stands  for 
Hkrks  in  Lj,  but  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
Benjamites,  1  Ch.  813  (atXap.  [B],  adapL  [A],  aXuv 
[L]);  cp.  2Ch.  11 10.  The  Chronicler  states  that 
Rehoboam  fortified  it  (2Q.  11  io,  aXScov  [B],  aiaXwy 
[AL]),  and  that  Ahaz  lost  it  to  the  Philistines  (2  Ch. 
28 18,  atXui  [B]),  on  whose  territory  it  bordered.  In 
1  S.  1431,  the  occurrence  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  For 
'to  Aijalon'  Klost.  and  Budde  (SBOT)  read  'until 
night.'  (51;AL  omits  altogether.  Some  fresh  references 
to  Aijalon  are  derived  from  Egyptian  sources.  For 
instance,  Shishak  (Sheshonk  I. )  mentions  Aiyurun — i.e. , 
Aijalon — among  the  conquered  cities  of  Judah  in  his 
Karnak  list,  and  there  is  an  earlier  mention  still  in  the 
Amarna  tablets,  where  Aialuna  appears  as  one  of  the 
first  cities  wrested  from  the  Egyptian  governors.  A 
vivid  sketch  of  the  battle-scenes  of  the  valley  of 
Aijalon  will  be  found  in  GASm.  HG  210-13. 

2.  (Judg.  TJ12  ;  AiXw/j.  [B],  A[e]i/x  [AL]),  «  locality 
in  Zebulun,   the    burial-place    of   Elon  (q.v.,   ii.  *  J. ). 


Its  name   ought  probably  to  be  pointed  pS\s:    (Elon), 

'  oak ' 


and  etymologically  connected   with  pSx  or  n^N 


or  '  terebinth  '  (see  Terkhinth,  §  1),  indicating  a  sacred 
spot.       Cp  ALLON,   -i.  t.   k.  C. 

AIJELETH-SHAHAR,  UPON,  RV  '  set  to  Aijeleth 
hash-Shahar  nnC'n  fl?\S,  [virtp]  r??s  avTiXyixfeojs 
tj/s  iwdiv )p  I  UNA  j  ;  Aq.  [inrtp]  ttjs  iXdtpov  tt)s  opdpivTjs), 
l's  2"2,  title.  If  we  consider  the  tendency  of  the  phrase, 
'  Up"  mi  A 1. ami  (in  (,/.7>. ),'  to  get  corrupted,  it  seemshighly 
probable  that  '  Aijeleth  '  should  rather  be  read  '  Alamoth  ' 
(a  and  y  eon  founded),  while  Shahar  should  perhaps  rather 
be  cin  tl,;,  '  a  new  son g.'  (The  article  prefixed  to  Shahar 
ma)  be  in  the  interests  of  an  exegetical  theory.)  The 
latter  corruption  has  very  probably  taken  place  in  Ps. 
57  9  (see  Che.  /'s.M),  A  'new  song'  would  be  a  song 
upon  a  new  model. 

AIN  {yV).  1.  If  MT  may  be  followed,  this  is  the 
name  of  a  city  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  32) 
assigned  to  Simeon  (197  ;  CP  1  Ch.  432).  According 
to  Josh.  21 16  it  was  one  of  the  priests'  cities  ;  but  the 
parallel  list  in  1  Ch.  6  59  [44]  probably  correctly  substitutes 
Ashan  [q-v.)  which  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  19 7  [MT 
(puAL]  alongside  of  Ain  as  a  distinct  place.  The  name 
being  thus  removed  from  this  list,  Ain  always  appears 
in  close  conjunction  with  Rimmon,  and  Miihlau  (H '/r/?(2> 
s  v.  '  Ain  ')  suggests  that  the  two  places  may  have  lain 
so  close  together  that  in  course  of  time  they  joined. 
Hence  he  would  account  for  the  En-rimmon  (pan  py  ; 
om.  UNA  ,  a.  ev  pepLpLiov  [Nc-a  m£-  inf-]  ;  *..  ev  peptp-cof  [L]) 
of  i\eh.  11 29.  But  if  we  consider  the  phenomenaof  ©(see 
below  ),  and  the  erroneous  summation  (if  MT  be  adhered 
to)  in  Josh.  I032,  it  becomes  evident  that  Bennett's 
thorough  revision  of  the  readings  in  his  Joshua  (SBOT) 
is  critically  justified  (cp  Ashan),  and  that  the  real  name 
is  En-rimmon1  (</."'.). 

How,  indeed,  could  a  place  dedicated  to  the  god 
Rimmon  (Ramman)  have  been  without  a  sacred 
fountain  ? 

Josh.  15  32,  tcai  epii)jU£o#  [B],  kou  pejx^.wi'  [A],  koli  aiv  ko.l  penntuv 
[Lj  ;  Josh.  197,  at i'  k.  pelu.lu.ti»&  [A],  aiv  k.  pefj.fj.tiiv  [L],  but  epefj.jj.uiv 
[B] ;  Josh.  21 16,  acra  [B]  which  favours  p^y  'Ashan  '  (q.v.),  aw 
[A],  vaeiv  [L],  which  harmonise  with  MT.  In  1  Ch.  4^  Or. 
pejxfxoiv  [BJ,  k.  7}v  [sic]  Pe  sup.  ras.  |\V'-]  followed  by  -fi/iwr  |A]  ; 
k.  €ppefxfj.oju  [L])  we  should  also,  with  Ki.,  read  En-rimmon. 

2.  (py_[Sl,  the  article  being  included  ;  (eVt)  7T7)yds 
[BAL];  Vg.  (contra)  fan  fern  Daphnim ;  Tg.  Onk.  as 
MT  ;  for  the  rest  see  below. )  A  place  mentioned  in 
Nu.  34 11  to  define  the  situation  of  one  of  the  points  on 
the  ideal  eastern  frontier  of  Canaan  :  '  to  Harbel  on  the 
east  side  of  Ain '  is  the  phrase.  Though  both  AV 
and  RY  sanction  this  view  of  j-yn,  it  is  more  natural  to 
render  '  the  fountain,'  and  to  find  here  a  reference  to 
some  noted  spring.  Jerome  thought  of  the  spring 
wh  ich  rose  in  the  famous  grove  of  Daphne ,  near  Antioch  ; 
in  this  he  followed  the  Targums  of  Ps.  Jon.  and  Jerus. 
which  render  '(the)  Riblah '  (nSrnn)  by  'Daphne,'  and 
'  the  fountain '  (pyn)  by  'Ainutha.  Robinson2  and 
Conder  prefer  the  fountain  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Orontes.  Both  these  views  rest  on  the  assumption  that 
Riblah  on  the  Orontes  has  just  been  referred  to,  which 
is  a  pure  mistake  (see  Rirlah).  The  fountain  must  at 
any  rate  be  not  too  far  N.  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
which  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Most 
probably  it  is  the  source  of  the  Nahr  Hasbany,  one  of 
the  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Jordan  (see  Rim. ah). 
From  this  fountain  to  the  'east  shoulder'  of  the  Lake 
of  <  rennrsaret  a  straight  line  of  water  runs  forming  the 
clearest  of  boundaries.  If,  however,  we  place  Baal-gad 
at  Hamas,  we  shall  then,  of  course,  identify  '  the  fountain  ' 

1  E.vcijpt  of  oiurse  in  Josh.  21 16  (see  above).  InZech.l4iot 
the  first  hulf  of  the  name  is  omitted  (see  En-rimmon). 

2  See  BR  4534.  Rob.'s  view  (p.  3153)  on  the  Daphnis  of  V^. 
(connecting  it  with  the  spring  at  Difnen,  near  Tell  el-KAJy) 
seems  erroneous. 
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with  that  which  springs  from  the  famous  and  romantic 
cavern  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Hermon  mountains. 
It  should  be  added  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  alter  the 
pointing  and  read  yy^  '(eastward)  of  TjoN,'  Ijon  being 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  on  the  N.  frontier  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  But  then  why  did  the  writer  introduce  it 
merely  incidentally  ?  T.  K.  c. 

AIRUS     (lAipoc     [A]),      lEsd.  y3i    AV  =  Ezra247 

RllAIAH,    3. 

AJAH  (1TN),  Gen.  :jtj=+t  AV  =  RV  Ai.ui  (,j.v.,  1). 

AJALON  (|i^»K),  Josh.  IO12  AY  =  RY  Aijalon,  1. 

AKAN   (;,->$!),  Gen.  :jt;=7f  =  i  Ch.  I42  AV  Jakan. 

AKATAN  (ak&TAN  [BA]),  i  Esd.  833t  RV  =  Ezra 
8 12  Hakkatan. 

AKELDAMA  (akeAAaaaax  [b]).  Actsli9t  RV,  AV 
Aceldama. 

AKKOS    (akBloc    [B]),    1  Esd.  538f    RV  =  Ezra26i 

IlAKKO/.,     1. 

AKKUB  (2-lpy,  '  posthumous,'  but  the  name  seems 
corrupt  ;   akoyB  [BA],  a.Kk-    [L]).      i.    b.  Elioenai.  six 

generations  removed  from  Zerubbabcl  :  1  Ch.  024  (laKci'i, 
jBj,  aKtcor^  [A],  aKovv  [  L]). 

2.  'I'he  line  Akkub,  a  eaoup  of  doorkeeper-  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (sec  Ezra,  11.  S  9);  Kzra-4J  (*kuvi+  {BA],  o.kk.  [h])~ 
Neh.  745  (olkov  [BJ,  -vm1  [KA],  -vp  [Ll)=i  Esd.  528  (Hicorj  ; 
RV  [Iacuiii  ;  SaKoufJi  [AJ,  A.«ov/3aroe  |l:j).  Akkub  is  a  porter 
in  the  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ( see  I'A,  \,  ii.  8  q  [c|,  §  15 
li]a),  jCli.diV  («KOV  [B])=N"eh.  U  19  (astral  [T.]).\p  Ezra 
10?|,  =  i  Esil.ll  ;i(where,  however,  the  name  is  omitted  between 
sh.ill'im  and  Telcm).  He  is  mentioned  also  in  Neh.  VJ25  (o.xov/3 
Nca  11114.  sup.];    om.  I;,\-A). 

3.  An  expounder  of  the  Law  (sue  Ezra,  ii.  §  13  [/?]  ;  cp  i. 
§  3,  ii.  S§  16  [5],  15  [1]  ,-).  Neh.  S7  (oucoup  [L],  om.  BAK)= 
1  Esd.  M48  (EV,   Iaccbus  ;  ikkou/Jos  [A],  lapo-ovfioos  [B]). 

4.  The  B'nc  Akkub,  a  faniilv  of  \  pthinim  (q.v.)  in  the  ereat 
post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  il.  §  9),  Ezra  245  (axo^uS  [B],=  Neli. 
748(aKovS[A],  -ova[N|  ;  om.  BwithMT,  EV)=i  Esd.  53o(<ikovS 
[BAJ;  A\'  acua  ;  KV  akud). 

AKRABATTINE,  RV  ;  AY  incorrectly  Arabattine 
1  Mace.  53t,  Jos.   Ant.  xii.  81  ;   akpaB&tthnh  [KA]  ; 

-ATTANH       L^"'     VJ  i       AcRAHATTENE      [Cod.       Am.]; 

!^Siia,bw'cP  Judith  7  18,  below),  adistrict  where  Judas  the 
Maccabee  fought  against  the  Edomites,  situated  'in 
Iduinrea  '  [tfY  Jos.]  or  '  in  Judfea '  [A].  The  district  in- 
tern led  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  SE.  of  Judaea,  in  Idumaea 
(see  AKiiAiiiaM)  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
opinion  of  Evvald  that  the  Edomites  had  settled  as  far  N. 
as  another  Akrabatta,  a  toparchy  or  district  in  Central 
Palestine,  to  the  N.  of  Judfea  (.  Ikrabatta,  aKpapera, 
etc.  [Jos.  BJ  iii.  3  5  II  PL  /AV  v.  14  iv.  '.13  9]  ;  aKpafipeiv 
[Ens.  OM'-'  2146i]),  apparently  represented  by  the 
modern  'Akrabeh.  8  m.  SE.  of  Nablus.  (The  reading 
iv  'lovSaiq.  in  1  Maec.  must  therefore  be  rejected.)  See 
Sehiir.  Hist.  I220  n.  ^.  3  158. 

Doubtless,  however,  we  should  identify  with  'Akrabeh 
the  Ekkebel  (eypepi]\  [BN],  eicpe(3ri\  [A]  ;  K.-^'ov  ). 
near  Chusi,  on  the  brook  Mochmur  (Judith  7 18]-),  the 
names  being  almost  the  same  in  the  Svr.  (=Talm. 
naipy).  t.  k.  c. 

AKRABBIM,  Ascent  of,  so  always  in  RV ;  also 
Nu.  3I4  in  AV,  which  has  in  Judg.  I36  'going  up  to 
Akrabbim,'   in  Josh,  la 3f    mg.    ■.  to  Acrabbim,' 

text  Maai.eii-Ackabbim  (D^py  nH'D,  i.e.,  '  ascent  of 
-Scorpions,'  [ttpoc]anaB*,Cic  "  AKp^Bei N  [BAL]  ;  as- 
tensus  scorphi n,m),  mentioned  in  Josh.  if,  3  (A,Kpo.BBeiM 
[sup.  ras.  A '""•],  eKpa,B€iN  L  I  as  one  of  the  localities 
marking  the  southern  frontier  of  ludah. 

It  must  have  been  one  of  the  passes  leading  up  from 

the  southern  continuation  of  the  Ghor  into  the  waste 

mountain    country  to    the    west.      Knobel    identifies    it 

1  Cp  Bakbuk. 

"  .770.1/0,  for  hti-o  ttj5  araPacreajs  in  Judg.  1 36  [AL  ;  Lag.  points 
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with  the  pass  of  es-Safa,  leading  up  towards  Hebron 
out  of  the  \Y.  ei-l-'ikreh  on  the  road  from  Petra. 
Robinson  (BR'-'  2i8o/. )  describes  this  pass  as  being  '  as 
steep  as  a  man  can  readily  climb.'  'The  rock  is  in 
general  porous  and  rough,  but  yet  in  man)'  spots  smooth 
and  dangerous  for  animals.  In  such  places  a  path  has 
been  hewn  in  the  rock  in  former  days  ;  the  slant  of  the 
rock  being  sometimes  levelled,  and  sometimes  overcome 
by  steps  cut  in  it.  The  vestiges  of  this  road  are  more 
frequent  near  the  top.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a 
very  ancient  pass  (Z?j?(2' 2291).  Robinson,  however, 
identifies  this  Xnkb  es-Safa  with  Zephath  or  Hormah, 
and  not  with  Akrabbim  (see  also  Halak,  Mol  nt). 
Scorpions  are  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  this 
neighbourhood. 

AKUD  (akoyA  [B]),  1  Esd.  5  30  RV  =  Ezra245 
Akkub,  4. 

ALABASTER  (aAaBactpon  [accus.  Ti  WH]  Mk. 
143,  also  with  art.,  thn  a.  AV  &  H  after  BNC], 
TON  A.  [Ti.  after  N'A],  to  a.  [TR  after  G,  etc.  ;  also  F 
in  Lk.  ?37]l  cp  o  aAa..  [B],  to  6.A0..  [A]  2  K.  21 13 
[for  rings'  '  dish,'  '  cup  '])  was  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  from  it  are  made  the  huge  bulls  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  .Museum  and  in  the  Louvre. 
The  alabaster  of  the  ancients  wasastalagmitic  carbonate 
of  lime  hence  called  by  mineralogists  '  Oriental  alabaster ' 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  modern  alabaster,  which  is  the 
sulphate  of  lime.  See  EBP\  s.v.  ALABASTER.  In 
Greek  the  word  aX&fiavTos  or  LxKa^aarpos  is  frequently 
used  of  ivases  or  vessels  made  to  hold  unguents,  as 
these  were  generally  fashioned  out  of  this  material, 
which  was  thought  by  many  (cp  e  g. ,  PL  HN  xiii.  3) 
to  preserve  the  aroma  of  the  ointment  :  Theocritus  (Id. 
1.1114)  is  able  to  speak  of  'golden  alabasters.'  Many 
alabaster  vases  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  and  the 
specialised  sense  given  to  r.rS-i  in  the  Egyptian  Greek 
version  of  Kings  (see  above)  is  natural  enough. 
The  town  of  Alabastron,  near  the  famous  quarries  of 
Hat-nub1  (cp  Erman,  Anc.  A;'.  470,  n.  3),  was  well 
known  for  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  (in  fact  it 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  material).2 
Many  of  these  go  back  to  nearly  4000  B.  c.  and  often 
show  fine  workmanship.  Similar  articles  have  been 
found  in  Assyria  dating  from  the  time  of  Sargon  (8th 
cent.  B.C.). 

Such  a  vessel  was  the  '  alabaster  cruse '  which  was 
emptied  upon  Jesus's  head  by  the  woman  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Leper  at  Bethany  (Mt,  207  =  Mk.  H3 
Lk.  ?3?t)-  The  expression  'brake'  in  Mark  does  not 
refer,  it  would  seem,  to  the  breaking  of  a  seal  or  of  the 
neck  of  the  vessel  ;  the  object  was  to  prevent  profana- 
tion of  the  vessel  by  subsequent  use  for  any  commoner 
purpose  (cp  Connn. ,  ad  loc). 

ALAMETH  (wbV),  1  Ch.  78  AV,  RV  Alemeth. 

ALAMMELECH,  RVAllammelech  ("p'okx  [Ba.], 
'?N  [Gi.],  •qTEri'N  [v.d.  Hooght]  ;  <A€i,ueA™  [B], 
e\/ie\ex  [L  ;  om.  A]),  a  place  in  Asher  on  the  border  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  1926t),  the  name  of  which  is  possibly 
echoed  in  that  of  the  Wady  el-melek,  which  drains  the 
plain  of  the  Buttauf  (Asochis),  and  joins  the  Nahr  el- 
Mukatta'  (Kishon).  So  Di. ,  Buhl.  The  pointing  of 
the  Heb.  is  peculiar:  i^x  is  usually  explained  as  if 
■I1'?  nS\-,  'sacred  tree  of  Melech'  ;  but  n  can  hardly  have 
been  assimilated  to  ->,  nor  is  this  the  best  reading. 
Possibly  the  real  name  was  -^-  sN  (S-N),  El  Melech; 
cp  El  Paran.  The  authors  of  the  points  may  have 
wished  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  personal  name 
Elimelech.  Or  the  name  might  be  1  corruption  of 
elammak  (see  Almug  Trees),  if  Solomon  was  able  to 
naturalise  this  tree.  t.  k.  c. 

'  Near  Tell  el-'Amama  (see  Z'5'^^16  74  ['94]). 

2  The  reverse  supposition  is  sometimes  held,  viz.  that  the 
material  is  derived  from  the  place-name.  The  ultimate  origin  of 
the  word  is  unknown. 


ALAMOTH 

ALAMOTH,  UPON  (niD^T^),  a  technical  musical 
phrase  of  uncertain  meaning  ;  cp  Music,  §  6. 

(a)  Ps.4G  title  [i]  (vwcp  tuv  k/hm^iW  [BKRTJ  =  m^y^  ;  om. 
A;  Aq.  en-l  i'eactOTviTwc  =  nV',^7y"^y ',  Symm.  vnep  to>i>  aiwCtov)  ', 

(l>)  i  Ch.1520  (tTrt  a\atftbi8  [B],  .  .  a\eix,  [N],  .  .  n\-,yi.  [A],  nept 
toji'  Kpv(f>iu}V  [LI,  two  anonymous  (.ik.  versions  ha\e  cm  tojv 
atpa|8a^ju.wi'  l]YiL,i'£l  and  cttl  twc  aitoetW  [rn*rsv'l>-  In  two  other 
passages,  (c)Ps.9  title  [1 1  (u^p  T.  /cp.  [lbN'AR]  ;  A.].  i^anorijros, 
Synuii.  irepi  toO  ^ai-arov  "  rn^,L,>',  Tb.,  Quint.  imtp  kkjatjs,  Se.xt. 
vtar i kl' •■&}<;)•,  (J)  \n  PS.4S14  [15]  (t^  tov*  aworas  [NA  RT],  i.e.,  ap- 
parently rr^s>  [1j]  I  om-  ^q.  "tJ'-tfaffia,  S\  mm.  tU  to  fin/ecx-tO  it 
appears  in  the  corrupt  form  iTC  \J/,  which  Tg.  take;,  to  be  nv^y 
'  youth  '  (;')■ 

Thus  we  find  it  three  times  forming  part  of  a  heading 
of  a  psalm  (for  ms'Si*  in  ./  should  be  restored  as  rncsi"L,y 
from  its  present  position  to  the  heading  of  Ps.  -J it,  on  the 
analogy  of  Ps.  4Y>).  Of  the  two  half-translations  of  AV 
and  R\' respectively  ('upon  Alamoth,'  'set  tu  Almiioth'), 
the  former  presupposes  that  the  phrase  deputes  the 
particular  instrumental  accompaniment  ;  the  latter,  that 
Alamoth  is  the  name  of  a  tune.  Most  moderns  explain 
'for  sopranos,' 'alamoth  having  the  conskmt  meaning 
'maidens.'  Whether  soprano  voices  would  be  suitable 
for  Ps.  46,  the  musical  reader  may  judge.  Gratz  and 
Wellhausen  suppose  a  reference  to  some  Elantiic 
instrument.  There  is,  however,  a  more  probable 
solution.  See  PsaLms,  and  cp  Mimi-i.Ar.KKN, 
Maiialath,  Xehiloth,  and  Aijeleth-siiaiiak. 

ALCIMTJS  (aAkimoc  [AN],  occasional  forms  -in, 
-ei'U.  _\l.  L-"M'  "ICW.  [N]  ;  m  several  cursive  MSS  of  1 
and  2  Maec.  and  in  Jos.  --J///.  xii.  9 7  with  add.  [k<m  or 
O  K.J  t[to](\K_e]iA\OC  ;  in  Ant.xx.  IO3,  and  one  cursive 
at  1  Mace.  7 0  simply  i[<a)]&k[6]i  a\OC  ;  i-e.t  U^-V.\vsl- 
kim  or  Jehoiakim,  for  which  he  adopted  the  like-*. .»und- 
ing  Greek  name  by  which  he  is  known  ;  cp  Names,  tj  86), 
a  priest  '  of  the  race  of  Aaron  '  1  [Ant.  xx.  IO3,  admitted 
by  the  inimical2'  writer  of  1  Mace.  ;  'of  the  seed  of 
Aaron,'3  714),  i.e.,  a  Zadokite,  though  not  of  the  family 
of  Onias  (•  not  of  this  house,'  4  Ant.  XXIO3). 

Ant.  xii.  0  7,  indeed  equates  '  another  house  '  (eVepoi/  olkov)  with, 
'not  of  the  stock  of  the  high  priests  [at  all]'  (ovk  ovti  tt)s  t&v 
apxiepeiav  yerea.?)  ;  but  the  source  here  followed  by  fos.  is  on 
other  grounds  apparently  inferior,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
Alclmus  was  really  more  eligible5  to  the  high  priest's  office  than 
his  enemies  the  house  of  Hasmon,  who  were  ordinary  priests. 

When,  therefore,  the  victorious  king  of  Syria, 
Demetrius  I.  {q.v.,  1)  determined  (1  Mace.  7o)  to 
support  his  claim  to  the  high  priest's  office  (v.  5)  with 
force,  Alcimus  was  accepted,  not  only  by  the  Hellenismg 
party  but  also  [v.  t$)  largely  by  the  legitimist  party,  the 
Assideans  {q.v. ). 

The  treaty  (i  Mace.  659)  of  Lysias  (and  the  youthful  Antio- 
chus  V.  Eupator)  in  i6j  B.C.,  which  satisfied  the  aims  of  the 
Assideans  and  made  it  unnecessary  for  them  further  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  '  friends  of  Judas  '  (1  Mace.  It  26  ;  cp  10),  had 
been  immediately  followed,  if  we  may  trust  Ant.  .\ii.  97,  by  the 
execution  of  the  now  '  impossible  '  high  priest  Menelaus  (</.?'.) 
(i  Mace,  our  most  important  source,  not  having  mentioned 
Menelaus  at  all,  says  nothing  of  what  took  place  between  his 
tenure  of  office  and  the  effective  appointment  [earrjaau  avrC>  t. 
ieptiifruwr\v ,  7  9  ;  cp  2  Mace.  14  13  KaTa<TTq<xaL]  of  Alcimus  by 
Demetrius).  According  to  the  same  passage  in  Jos.,  which 
states  also  that  a  young  Onias,  son  of  <  'nlas  II  I.,  made  his  way 
to  Egypt  on  the  death  of  his  father  (on  which,  however,  see 
Onias;  Israel,  §  69),  Alcimus  beeame  (VyeVn-o)  hi^h  priest 
on  (jncTa)  the  death  of  Menelaus,  the  office  being  indeed  bestowed 
(SeSutKtv)  on  him  by  the  king  (Antioehus  V.  according  to  the 
present  context).  According  to  2  Mace.  14 3,  too,  Alcimus  had 
been  at  some  time  high  priest  before  his  appointment  by  Demetrius. 
We  know  really  nothing  certain  about  the  events  of  this  short 
interval.  We  first  reach  firm  ground  with  the  intervention  of 
Demetrius. 

Demetrius  did  not  mean  to  resume  the  hopeless  policy 
of  his  uncle  Epiphanes  (or  the  Assideans  would  have 

*  ydvovs  p.e.v  toO  'Aapiavos.  2  See  1  Mace.  7  9. 

*  e«  tou  o"7re'pp.a.TOS  'Aapwv.  4  rrjs  ot/ct'a?  raunj?. 

5  Although  we  cannot  of  course  trust  2  Mace.  M7,  'mine 
ancestral  glory  '  (tvju  npoyovtKrfv  S6£av).  According  to  2  AI ace 
Alcimus's  fault  was  his  voluntary  Hellenising  (eKoutri'cos,  14  3  ; 
contrast  'by  compulsion,'  Kara  b.v6.yia\v,  152).  Cp  Kosters, 
7^.7*12538  ["78]. 
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held  aloof)  ;  but  he  wanted  Alcimus  and  his  friends  to 
help  him  in  crippling  the  Hasmonean  party  of  political 

independence. 

There  would  be  a  special  reason  for  Alcimus  being  active 
against  the  Hasmoneans  if  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  foresee 
(what  we  now  know)  that  their  ultimate  goal  must  be  the  high 
priesthood.  (On  the  other  band  the  '  calumny  '  p-.  27]  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  autlior  of  2  Mace.  [14  26]  that  Judas  had  already 
been  made  high  priest  scl  ins  historically  impossible  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  distorted  stoiy  of  2MaeC,  see  ne.\L  note.) 

Hacehides  [t/.v.  )  was  the  agent  selected  for  the  ta^k.1 
At  first  the  prrsniee  of  Alcimus  was  ^  gresU  help  ;  his 
legitimacy  was  a  source  of  strength. 

Thi>  would  have  special  weight  if  his  predecessor  Menelaus 
is  really  to  be  regarded,  with  2  Mace.  (H4  +  -I  29)  as  a  '  llenjamite," 
and  with  WVllliauscn  (l/G  200,  n.  1,  2nd  ed.  2;s,  n.  1)  as  one 
of  the  Tobiad.'u  (see,  however,  Lucius,  J>er  Kssenismtts  77,  and 
cp  Israfi.,  g  (1.,).  II  we  could  trust  the  Talmud  there  w-.Lild  be 
a  s]ku;:I  point  in  bis  favour  in  his  connection  with  Jose  b.  Jutztr, 
leader  of  the  Sanbedrin  (his  uncle,  Bcr.  A'aA/>a,  ch.  10  ;  his  father, 
Bab.  /itif/na,  133  a). 

The  mass  of  the  people  seem  to  have  followed  the 
Assideans  in  accepting  Alcimus  (1  Mace.  7 13  'first'  ; 
cp  \\V.  Phiir.  u.  Sad.  84,  n.  2)  ;  but  the  severity  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  representatives  of  Demetrius,2 
sixty  men  (perhaps  those  that  had  been  till  now  much 
implicated  with  the  Hasmonean  party) :J  being  slain  in 
one  day  (1  Mace.  7 16),  in  face  of  solemn  pledges  of 
peaceable  intentions,  entirely  changed  the  situation. 
Fear  and  dread  fell  on  all  the  people  ( 1  Mace.  7 18). 
After  some  further  severities  Bacchides  considered  his 
task  accomplished  and  returned  to  Antinch.  The  late 
severities,  however,  had  turned  the  heart  of  the  people 
again  to  Judas,  who  was  trying  to  strengthen  his  position 
(1  Mace.  724),  and  Alcirnus  judged  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw (v.  25).  He  had  of  course  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
further  incriminating  charges  against  Judas  [ibid,  and 
Ant.  xii.  IO3).  This  time  NlCANOK  {q.v. )  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  restoring  Alcimus.  During  the  various 
exciting  incidents  of  the  next  interval, — the  diplomacy, 
battles,  and  death  of  Nicanor, — we  hear  nothing  of 
Alcimus 4.(  1  Mace.  726-50). 

Of  course  in  the  rejoicings  over  Nicanor's  day  and  the  recovery 
of  the  Maccabean  party  he  had  no  part ;  perhaps  he  was  absent. 
(It  is  at  this  point,  indeed,  that  Ant.  xii.  106  makes  Alcimus 
die  ;5  but  this  belongs  to  the  story  there  followed  of  Judas's  suc- 
ceeding to  the  high-priesthood,  on  which  see  Maccahees,  i.  §  4 
and  cp  below.) 

When  Bacchides  came  a  second  time  (r  Mace.  9i)  to 
carry  through  what  Nicanor  had  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish, Judas  failed  to  find  adequate  support  and  fell 
(160  B.C. ),  and  the  Maccabean  party  were  without  a 
leader.  Alcimus  was  once  more  installed,  and  probably 
accepted  by  all  except  the  Maccabeans,  who  ere  long 
chose  Jonathan  as  successor  to  his  brother. 

How  far  the  Hellenistic  tendencies  of  Alcimus  carried 
him  we  do  not  know.  At  his  death  {159  B.c.fi)  he  seems 
to  have  been  engaged  on  some  changes  in  the  temple 
enclosure,  the  nature  and  even  the  object  of  which  we 
do  not  know  with  any  certainty. 

According  to  Josephus  he  had  '  formed  the  intention  of  pulling 
down  the  wait  of  the  temple '  (jSovKv\6£vti.  KatfeAeie  to  retx0?  T0" 
ayiov,  Anl.  xii.  10'..  h<i%\  1  Mace,  states  {'.* 54)  that  it  was  the 
wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  (to.  t.  ttjs  avAijq  t<I>v  ayiuiv 
TTJs  eutDTepas)  that  he  commanded  (e7re'ra£ei')  to  pull  down, 
adds  that  he  pulled  down  the  works  (to.  ep-ya)  of  the  prophets, 
and  then  appends  the  peculiar  statement  that  he  began  the  pulling 

1  So  1  Mace.  78 ;  on  the  distorted  account  in  2  Mace,  where 
14  12  has  to  do  duty  for  both  1  Mace.  78  and  7 -jo,  see  Kosters, 
Th.  T12  533  535,  and  on  the  displacement  of  Iiacchides  to 
2  Mace.  S  -o,  ib.  504  f.  (cp  the  place  of  Bacchides  in  Jos.  BJ\.  1  2). 
-  How  far  these  transactions  are  to  be  attributed  directly  to 
Alcimus  (so  appaienlly  1  Mace.  7  14^  23),  and  how  far  they 
were  due  to  llaeclndes  (so  apparently  Ant.  \u.  IO2  ;  cp  1  Mace. 
7  19)  we  cannot  say. 

3  His  uncle  being,  according  to  Ber.  Rabba  and  Baba  Bathra 
(ti.ee),  of  the  number. 

4  On  the  motive  of  the  author  of  ?.  Mace,  in  representing 
Nicanor  as  untrue  to  his  master  (2  Mace.  '14  2P-35)  and  thus 
bringing  Alcimus  again  on  the  scene  (t.  26)  see  Kosters,  p.  535. 

5  'And  when  he  was  dead  the  people  bestowed  the  high- 
priesthood  on  Judas,  who,  hearing  of  the  power  of  the  Romans,' 

1     etc.  (  =  z  Mace.  S). 

I         ''  Josi-plm.s  assigns  him  variously  three  years  (Aut.xx..  10 3)  or 

I     four  years  (ib.  xii.  106)  of  office. 
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down.      It  seems  rash  to  assume  that  this  confused  ; 
i  original  form.      If  the  Inst  clause  is  not  an  interj 


it  is  in 
n  (and 
there  Ts  cursive  M1--  authurity  fur  its  omission,  -sec  H  i\.  J'),  and 
even  perhaps  if  it  is,  should  we  not  puhaps  read  '  to  pull '  tor 
'he  pulled'  (Kfl«.Aur  f..r  k^liAh*)"' 

The  much  disen-^ed  question  what  the  wall  (retx0?)  referred 
to  was,  we  have  really  not  the  means  of  determining.  Its  identi- 
fication with  a  low  harrier  in  the  Herodian  temple  beyond  which 
(lentiles  must  not  pass,  the  si>>rg-  (niC*  described  in  Middoth 
2  3  is  at  the  best  precarious  1  {see  the  remarks  of  bchiirer,  (.///  '  1 
176,  n.  5  and  the  discussions  there  referred  to). 

The  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Alcimus  ( 1  Mace. 
'.'55/".  ;  cp  however,  Ant.  xii.  106,  wxvb-s  ''qui pas)  was 
naturally  treated  by  his  enemies  as  a  sign  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure. The  moderation  (such  as  it  is)  of  the  writer  of 
1  Mauc.  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  later  rabbis 
(y::.  the  stories  in  Hamburger,  RE  428/^ ,  Derenbourg, 
Jlisl.  Pal.  52,  n.  2).  That  on  the  whole,  however, 
Alcimus  did  not  interfere  much  with  ritual  and  practice 
is  plain,  or  at  least  probable,  from  this  last  act  being  all 
that  is  mentioned  against  him,  and  even  in  this  case 
we  do  not  know  his  motive  (cp  Grimm  ad  loc,  and 
\\V.  216, //(/<"' 262).  Still,  if  he  has  been  rather  severely 
judged,  even  for  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  opposite 
party,  Wellhausen  [I.e.)  seems  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme. 

The  historical  importance  of  this,  perhaps  in  himself 
somewhat  insignificant  character  (who  figures  all  the 
mop-  strikingly  on  the  scene  that  we  cannot  find  very 
clear  traces  of  any  immediate  predecessor  or  successor2), 
lies  in  the  fact  that  his  tenure  of  office  formed  a  turning- 
point  in  the  development  of  Jewish  parties.3  The 
Assideans  refused  to  follow  the  Hasmoneans.  Two 
generations  later,  the  meaning  of  this  became  more 
appai'i'tu  (see  AssihKANs,  Pharisees,  Essenes) 

The  primary  source  is  1  Mace  7-tK  Cp  Jus.  Ant.  xii.  !>  7-II  2, 
xx.  IO3,  and  on  the  relation  of  these  see  M  accai.if.ks,  First,  i. 
§  9  ;  on  the  relative  value  of  2  Mace  14  see  the  elaborate  article  of 
Rasters,  '  De  polemiek  van  het  tweede  boek  der  Mal.Lahee'n,' 
V'/t.  7I'J 491-552  ('78],  especially  as  cited  above  ;  on  panic*-..  We. 
Phar.  ti.  Sad.  §  v.,  76JJ.  Lucius  l.c.\  on  later  Jewish  sentiment 
coin  crning  Alcimus,  Hamburger,  RE1 42S  f.  ;  on  jms,  etc. 
SL  Inner,  Cj\ '  i;  6,  n.  5,  and  *  h-.iiz  in  JMGll  '/,  1S76,  pp.  385-397  ; 
on  festnal  of  23rd  Marchess  an  in  Meg.  Taan.,  Derc-nlmur^,  i.e., 
and  Gratz,  Gcsck.  Si4'  564^  h.  w.  h. 

ALCOVE  ( niip/,  Nu.  L»5  3f  RV  mg. ,  AV  Tent  {q.v. ). 

ALEMA  (£N  aA&moic  [A],  -A£m.  [N*],  -A[e]im. 
■^c.;t  c.iifvid.j  y^  ksvri  ^  s^^,  in  Alimis),  -  place  men- 
tioned along  with  ]V>sor.i,  Carnaim,  etc.  (i  Mace,  a 26). 
Being  in  <  iilead  it  cannot  be,  as  some  say,  the  Beer- 
elim  spoken  of  in  Is.  158  as  belonging  to  Moab,  and 
the  Beer  of  Nu.  21 16  (see  Bosor).  It  has  been  placed 
by  Merrill  at  Alma,  S.  of  Edrei,  and  by  Schumacher 
at  Kefr  el-Ma,  E.  of  Lake  of  Galilee  ;  but  it  is  probably 
'lima,  10  m.  S\\\  of  the  Leja,  and  of  Busr  el-Hariri,  which 
is  probably  Bosor.  (Cp  Buhl  Topog.  des  N.  Osijordan- 
landes  13  ;   "We.  IJG  212  [3rd  ed.  257]  n. )      G.  A,  o. 

ALEMETH  or  ALLEMETH  ( HD^V  ;  so  everywhere 

[Ba  Gi],  except  1  Ch.  78  'in  pause  '  TtuTty,  Alameth, 
reMeeO  [T»j.  eAMSGeM  r \"_  ;  ordinary  edd.  have 
nT^y,  whence  RV  Aleemeth  in  1  Ch.  660  [45]  = 
Josh.  21  iS,  where  the  form  is  Almon,  ]T0?V,  tamaAa 
[B],  aAmojn  fAl,  eAM.  [L]  ;  usually  j-<\AeMe6  i^A], 
•aAamojO  _L  ),  a  Lcvitical  town  in  Benjamin  (1  Ch.  G60 
^45  ,  |-&Ahm£9  l-^J).  tne  name  of  which  appears  in 
k.  I1.S36  (ca\aima6  [B  ,  rAAeM.  [A],  AAe(p  [L])  = 
942-|-  (tam^AeR  [B].  <\Ae<p[L])asthat  of  a  descendant, 
or  family  of  Bk.njamin  1$  o,  ii.  fi).     See  also  Zalmox, 

1  The  seventeenth  of  the  thirty-five  festivals  prescribed  in 
M,  ^iHath  i'aanith — viz.  on  23rd  Marches  van — has  1  jy  m  .rue,  e.g., 
'  Hal/,  been  brought  into  connection  witli  the  sdrsg  and  Alcimus. 
This  i-.  h.>\ve\-er  contested,  t\^.,  by  Derenbourg,  Hist.  Pal.  6oj\ 
(sec  text  of  JA;.-.   Taan.,  d.  442  jf.). 

_'-  Jos-jphus,  ignoring  his  previous  irreconcilable  statement  in 
xii.  1H6,  already  quoted  ahitve,  expressly  says  (Ant.  xx.  10)  that 
on  the  death  of  Alcimus  the  office  of  high  priest  was  vacant  for 
te\  en  years. 

3  Cp  We.  Phar.  u.  Sad.  §  v.  ;  Lucius  Dcr  J£w>iis»inst  etc. 
75i^  ['81],  with  Schiirer's  review  (  I'LZ  |'3i|,  especially  col.  494). 
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ii.  (end),  Eeam,  ii.   1.      Robinson's  identification  (LBR) 
with     the     modern    'A /ml/,     1    m.    XE.    from    \4ndta 

(Anathoth),  is  generally  accepted. 

ALEXANDER  (&Ae£&NApOC  [AKV],  'helper  of 
men').  1.  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Macedon  (3311- 
323  B.C. ),  surnamed  the  Great.  The  victories  of 
Alexander  powerfully  impressed  the  Jewish  imagination  ; 
yet  the  only  biblical  passages  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
by  name  are  1  Mace.  1 1-8  62.  The  writer  of  Daniel 
(166  or  164  B.C.)  recalls  a  'mighty  king'  ruling  '  with 
great  dominion,'  whose  kingdom  is  'broken'  after  his 
death  (Dan.  11  3/).  In  the  vision  of  chap.  7,  it  is  the 
fuurth  of  a  series  of  'beasts';  it  is  'dreadful  and 
terrible,'  and  '  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and 
stamped'  the  rest.  Naturally,  it  was  the  destructive 
side  of  Alexander's  work  that  impressed  the  imagina- 
tion ;  the  fall  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  would  bring  that 
aspect  into  prominence.  His  Palestinian  conquests 
are  thought  to  be  alluded  to  in  Xech  9 1-8  (see 
Zkchakiah,  Book  of);  and  in  Is.  25/.,  the  fate  of 
Tyre  may  be  contrasted  tacitly  with  that  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Isaiah,  ii.  i$  13).  It  is  during  the  seven 
months'  siege  of  T\  re  that  Jewish  history  comes  into 
connection  with  Alexander  (333-332  B.C.).  The  tradi- 
tion is  given  by  Jos.  Ani.y\.%-$ff,  (cp  Yoma,  69a). 
The  Jews  refused  compliance  with  Alexander's  requisitions. 

o  months'  siege  of  Gaza  he  advanced  on  Jerusalem  ; 

(Jai.ldus),  the  high  priest  (cp  Neh.  12  11  22),  warned 
ert  his  anger,  met  the  co 


Aft 

hut  Ja.ld 

by  a  -In  am  how  to  .'i vert  his  anger,  met  the  conqueror  at  Si 

Ali  sani.li  1   worshipped  the  Name  un  [he  high  priest's  mitic,  and 

entering   Jerusalem    sacrificed    in    the    Temple',     beard    J  laniel's 

pi  1  -phecies  relating  to  himself,  and  gave  the  Jews  autonomy,  not 

only  in  Jerusalem  but  also  in  Babylon. 

As  to  all  this  other  writers  preserve  absolute  silence, 
and  the  story  in  Josephus  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  in  Arr.  iii.  1,  that  in  seven  days  from  Gaza  Alex- 
ander was  at  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  Yet  Just.  xi.  10  says  that 
'many  kings  wearing  fillets  met  him'  ;  and  Curt.  iv.  f»l7, 
that  he  visited  some  who  refused  to  submit.  Jewish 
soldiers  were  certainly  in  his  armies,  even  on  his  most 
distant  expeditions  ;  and  in  Alexandria,  founded  im- 
mediately after  the  supposed  visit,  the  Jewish  element 
was  large.  The  privileges  conferred  on  the  Jews  are 
a.  feature  of  subsequent  history.  It  is  possible  that 
Alexander  derived  from  the  Jews  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  interior  of  Asia  (Mahaffy,  (hrek 
Life,  chap.  20).  Whether  true  or  false,  the  episode  strikes 
a  true  note  in  Alexander's  character.  Nevertheless, 
it  raises  suspicion  to  find  the  story  appropriated  by  the 
Samaritans.  Still  more,  to  remember  the  visit  to 
Gordium  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  that  to  the 
oracle  of  Amnion  before  the  Persian  expedition. 
Finally,  the  king's  action  at  Babylon  is  a  curious 
parallel  (Arr.  iii.  1  (J ).  He  there  rebuilt  the  shrines 
destroyed  by  Xerxes,  especially  that  of  Belus — ra  re 
tfAAa  koI  ry  B7jAy  nada  eKelvot  ^TjyouvTO  Zdvaev. 

The  Jerusalem  episode  must  be  characterised  as  an 
attempt  to  secure  Jerusalem  a  place  in  the  cycle  of 
Alexander-legends,  on  the  model  of  the  visit  to  the 
Egyptian  Amnion.  (Cp  H.  Bois,  Rev.  de  thdo. 
et  phil.,  Lausanne,  1891  ;   Henrichsen,   St.  Kr.,  1871). 

w.  j.  w. 

2.  Alexander  Balas,  a  man  of  low  origin,  who  passed 
himself  off  as  the  son  of  Alexander  Epiphan-  s  (cp  1  Maec. 
10 1,  'A.  6  rod  'Avtl6xov  d'ETrMpav-qs  -\is\'),  see  MAC- 
CABEES, First  Book  of,  §  2)  ;  'A\4£av8o$  [A]  in  v.  58. 
His  real  name  was  Balas  (so  Strabo  [p.  751  |,  rbv  Bd\af 
7A\^au8pov  ;  Jos.  [Ant.  xih.  4  8],  on  the  other  hand,  'A.  6 
BdXas  \eyofxevos),  which  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
tNsi*->  '  Lord. '  The  additional  name  '  Alexander '  seems 
to  have  been  given  him  by  Attalus  II.  of  Pergamum,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  support  him  against  Demetkh'S. 
In  rivalry  with  the  latter  Balas  exerted  himself  to  secure 
an  alliance  with  Jonathan  (i  Mace.  10  1  ff. ),  and  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  'high  priest  of  the 
nation  and  friend  of  the  king,  was  successful  (?■.  20). 
After  a  varying  career  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Arabia, 
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where  he  was  killed  at  Abas  after  a  reign  of  five  years, 
150-145  B-C  (1  Mace.  11 13-18).  For  classical  references 
see  Diet.  Class.  tiiog  ,  s.v. ;  Schurer,  Gfl '  1 178, ...  10  ;  and 
for  the  history  of  the  time  see  Lskael,  §  76,  M.vc- 
cabeks,  i.  §  5. 

3.  Son  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  mentioned  together  with  his 
brother,  Kukus  lv.:-.](Mk.  15  21). 

4.  A  member  of  the  iamiU  "f  the  high  priest  in  At.  is  4  6, 
probably  u>  be  identified  with  the  third  son  of  Annas,  culled 
Eleasar  by  J  osephus  {Ant.  wiii.  -  2).     Sue  Annas. 

5.  Of  Kphesus,  a  Jew  ,  who  was  '  brought  forth  '  (jrpo<rjSi|3a<rai' 
[Text.  Reel)  from  the  multitude,  or  'brought  down'  (icaTejS. 
|l>,  etc.  |)  or  (.more  probably)  'instructed'  (o-vvefi.  fb^'A),  cp 
RV  mg.)  by  the  Jews,  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  their 
defence  in  the  theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  excited 
by  Demetrius,  the  silversmith  (Aus  li)  33).  There  is  no  con- 
clusive reason  either  for  or  against  identifying  him  with  : 

0.  The  coppersmith  (o  \a\KCvs),  wliu  is  described  (2  Tim. 
4  14)  as  having  done  Paul  '  much  c\  il '  (,.u  his  trial  ?). 

7.  Mentioned  w  ith  Hymen^iis  (</.!'.)  as  having  'made  ship- 
wreck concerning  the  faith  '  (1  Tim.  I  igf),  and  as  having  been, 
in  consequence,  delivered  by  the  apostle  unto  Satan.  \\  bellier 
or  not  he  is  to  be  identified  wilh  no.  6  above,  we  cannot  tell. 
]n  some  texts  of  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  J'aitt  ana  J'/ncta, 
he  appears  with  Demas  and  Hermo.genes  as  a  hypocritical 
companion  of  Paul  :  in  others  it  is  '  Alexander  the  Synarcb  ' 
who  is  mentioned.     See  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Ap.  Gesch.  ii.  1  462  466. 

ALEXANDRIA  (L\Aeic\NAp[e]l A  [VA],  3  Mace.  3i; 
gentilic  AAezANApeyc  L^NA],  Acts 6 9  IS24I  ).  The  site 
of  the  citv  was  chosen  by  Alexander  the  Great  during  his 
_,        .  passage     from     Memphis     down     the 

^'  Canobic  (Canopic),  or  most  westerly, 
branch  of  the  Nile,  on  his  way  to  the  Oracle  of  Amnion 
{331  B.C.  ). 

Holm  remarks  that  it  was  a  novelty  to  call  a  city  after  its 
founder,  this  particular  form  of  name  having  previously  heen 
made  only  from  names  of  deities  {e.g.,  Apollonia) ;  it  indicates 
Alexander's  desire  for  divine  honours,  a  claim  supported  by  the 
priests  of  Ammon  (Holm,  Gk.  Hist.  3  384  ET).  The  city  was 
laid  out  by  Deinocrates  under  the  king's  supervision,  12  m.  W. 
of  the  Xile.  and  thus  its  harbours  were  not  choked  by  the  Nile 
mud,  which  is  carried  east  by  the  current. 

It  lay  on  the  neck  of  land,  2  111.  broad,  interposed 
between  the  Mareotis  lagoon  and  the  sea.  A  mile  dis- 
tant, parallel  with  the  coast,  lay  the  island  of  Pharos, 
connected  with  the  city  by  a  dam  (which  served  also  as 
an  aqueduct  to  supply  the  island),  seven  stades  in 
length  (hence  called  the  Heptastadium),  pierced  with 
two  openings.  Two  harbours  were  thus  created,  both 
protected  by  projections  from  the  mainland. 

The  western  harbour  was  called  that  of  Eunostus,  after  a 
king  of  Soli,  son-in-law  of  Ptolemy  I.  (but  see  Mahaffy,  Creek 
Life  163,  for  another  suggestion).  The  eastern  harbour  was 
then  tile  more  important,  although  it  is  not  so  to-day. _  Its 
entrance  was  marked  by  the  huge  lighthouse  (built  on  the  island 
by  the  Cnidian  Sostratus)  which  gave  its  name  {pharos)  to_ all 
similar  structures.     Opposite  to  it  ran  out  the  point  of  Lochias. 

Bordering  on  the  great  (eastern)  harbour  was  the 
palace- quarter  (Brucheium),  the  abode  of  the  Mace- 
donians. The  western  division  of  the  city,  occupied 
previously  by  the  village  Rhacotis,  continued  to  be  the 
Egyptian  quarter.  The  Jewish  colony  was  in  the  east 
of  the  city. 

Lake  Mareotis  was  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal,  and  as  it  communicated  also  with  the  Nile,  the 
periodical  flood  prevented  the  accumulation  of  silt  and 
the  formation  of  morass.  To  this,  and  to  the  constant 
Etesian  winds,  Strabo  traces  the  salubrity  of  the  site 
(P-  793)-  The  lake  was  the  haven  for  the  products  of 
upper  Egypt  coming  directly  from  Syene,  as  well  ;is  for 
those  of  India  and  the  East,  brought  by  way  of  Arsinoe 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  royal  canal  to  the  Nile,  or  through 
Berenice  or  Myos  Hormos,  lower  down  the  coast. 
Hence  the  commerce  of  the  lake  was  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  outer  ports,  whose  exports  largely 
exceeded  their  imports  (Str, ,  p.  793).  Alexandria  became 
the  great  port  of  transshipment  for  eastern  commodities, 
while  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  also  took  the  place 
of  the  Hlack  Sea  coast  as  a  grain-producing  country. 
Most  of  her  grain  went  to  Italy  (cp  Acts  276  28  n  ;  Jos. 
BJ\\\,  2i  ;  Suet.  Tit.  5).  Near  Ostia  was  a  sanctuary 
modelled  on  the  Alexandrian  temple  of  Sarapis,  with  a 
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mariners'  guild  (C/Z.I447).  Even  under  the  Lagids 
Alexandria  contained  a  large  colony  of  Italians  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  the  West  (cp  P'.ph.  P-pi^r.  I600  602). 
For  the  importance  of  Egypt  to  Rome  see  Momnis. 
Prov.  of  Rom.  limp.  'A?s-  ET 

Alexandria  was  not  organised  as  a  7r6AiS — i.e.,  it  pos- 
sessed neither  deliberate  e  assembly  nor  senate  {(OlovXri), — 

.    ,,  , .,         but  from  the  first  was  merely  a  '  royal 

2.  Its  constitu-  J 


tion. 


residence  of  the  satrap  king,  never  a 


foundation  of  Gra  -co-  Macedonians 
with  city  privileges  in  a  foreign  land'  (Mahaffy,  Emp. 
of  P  to  I.  76).  The  burgess  body  w;is  (ireek  (primarily 
Macedonian), — standing  alongside  of  the  native  Egyptian 
and  the  foreign  elements  not  reckoned  Hellenic,  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  English  in  India  along- 
side of  the  natives  (Moinm.  Prov.  of  Rom.  limp.  2262 
ET).  Chief  among  the  non-Hellenes  were  the  Jews, 
occupying  two  out  of  the  five  wards,  apparently  here 
not  on  the  Ghetto  system,  but  on  the  basis  of  original 
settlement  ;  they  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  city,  and  were  also  deliber- 
ately settled  there  by  the  founder  (Jos.  t.  Ap.  24,  Bf 
ii.  ES7).  Josephus  asserts  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
had  equal  rights  with  the  Macedonians  and  other 
Greeks.  This,  though  technically  an  exaggeration,  was 
probably  practically  true,  seeing  that  such  rights  can 
only  have  been  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  over 
the  natives  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  were 
free  from  the  poll-tax.  Of  all  the  non-Hellenes,  the  Jews 
alone  were  allowed  to  form  a  community  within  that  of 
the  city,  with  a  certain  amount  of  self-government. 
'The  Jews,'  says  Strabo  (quoted  by  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7  2), 
'have  in  Alexandria  a  national  head  of  their  own 
(eBvapxys),  who  presides  over  the  people  and  decides 
processes  and  disposes  of  contracts  as  if  he  ruled  an 
independent  community'  (d>s  b.v  iroXLreias  &px<^v  avro- 
reXot/s).  Josephus  traces  their  legal  position  to  Alex- 
ander ;  but  it  was  apparently  Ptolemy  I.  who  settled 
them  in  Egypt  in  large  numbers  (Jos.  Ant.  \\\,  1  ;  A  pp. 
Syr.  f>0).  The  general  result  was  that  'in  acknow- 
ledged independence,  in  repute,  culture,  and  wealth, 
the  body  of  Alexandrian  Jews  was,  even  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  first  in  the  world  '  (Momm. 
of.  cit.  2267  ET).     Cp  Dispersion,  §§  7,  \$ff. 

Of  the  development  of  the  city,  and  especially  of  the 
foundation  of  the  institutions  which  gave  it  its  place  in 
the  history  of  literature  and  science,  little 
is  known.  The  famous  Museum  was 
probably  founded  by  Ptolemy  I.,  aided  by  the  adxiee  of 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who  migrated  to  Egypt  on  his 
expulsion  from  Athens  (307  B.C. ). 

The  name  (Movo-etoi/)  points  to  an  Attic  origin.  No  detailed  de- 
scription can  here  be  given,  besides,  the  materials  are  very  scanty. 
It  was  a  royal  foundation,  with  a  common  hall,  porticoes,  and 
gardens,  fur  the  exclusive  use  of  literary  and  scientific  workers 
dependent  on  royal  bounty,  under  the  presidency  of  a  priest  who 
was  the  king's  nominee;  it  was  the  'first  example  of  a  per- 
manent institution  for  the  cultivation  of  pure  science  founded  by 
a  government '  (Holm,  op.  cit.  4  317  ET).  It  was  not  a  teaching 
establishment  or  training-place  for  youth,  but  a  home  of  research 
adequately  endowed.  Attached  to  it  was  the  Library,  with  more 
than  500,000  volumes  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  -  1). 

The  Museum  and  the  Library  combined  were  essenti- 
ally a  centre  of  learning,  not  of  creative  power.  In  their 
artificial  atmosphere  exact  science  and  literary  criticism 
flourished  with  brilliant  results  ;  but  literature  decayed— 
perhaps  the  uninspiring  environment  of  the  city  had  no 
slight  effect  upon  its  art  and  poetry  (Mahaffy,  Creek 
/,//■  165). 

Tin,  Museum  served  as  a  model  for  subsequent  foundations  — 
e.g.,  that  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;— both  Jews  and  Christians 
at  a  later  time  had  similar  centres  of  learning  in  the  city._  The 
fate  of  the  library  is  uncertain;  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
accidentally  burnt  along  with  the  arsenal  in  48  B.C.  (Cees.  BC 
'.'>  111).  The  words  of  Dio,  4;{  38— wore  a\\a  re  ko\  to  i-eoiptot', 
rds  t.  a.TTo9riK.a<;  ical  tov  trCrov  nol  twc  (3{f3\tnvt — n-Aei'irrwt'  6tj  k<xi 
apio-Ttov,  ois  <f>ao-i,  yei'o/ie'i'wi',— Kau^i'ai,—  perhaps  refer  only  to 
stores  of  books  for  sale  (  Maliaffy,  Emp.  of  Plot.  454). 

Ptolemy  II.  established  a  supplementary  library  in 
the   Sarapieion,   in   the  quarter  Rhacotis.      In  science, 
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especially,  Alexandria  maintained  a  sort  of  primacy 
throughout  the  imperial  period,  and  residence  in  the 
Museum  was  the  hall-mark  of  learning  (cp  Acts  1824, 
and  a  <f>i\o<ro<pos  awb  Mou<jtLov,  in  Halicarnassus,  Bull, 
de  i'orr.  Hell.  4  405.  Alexandrian  physicians,  in  par- 
ticular, were  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  empire  ;  cp 
ol  iv  'K0ejw  airb  rod  ~SIov<r€iov  iarpoi  [Wood,  Epliesus, 
Appendix,   Inscriptions  from  Tombs,  etc.,  7,  /.  6]). 

In  Roman  times  Alexandria  was  the  second  city  in 
the  empire,  and  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world 
a.  n,orn(.i0r  (Strabo,  p.  798  ;  tfyujTov  ifxirbpiov  t9}s 
4.  onaracLer.  0iK0V^U7}Sy  At  the  end  of  the  Ptole- 
maic period  she  numbered  upwards  of  300,000  free 
inhabitants,  and  in  imperial  times  still  more  (Diod. 
I752).  Mommsen  (op.  cit.  2  262  ET)  develops  the  com- 
parison between  her  and  Antioch — both  '  monarchical 
creations  out  of  nothing  '  (Paus.  viii.  33 3 )- 

The  latter  excelled  in  beauty  of  site  and  in  the  magnificence  of 
her  imperial  buildings  ;  the  former  in  her  suitability  for  world- 
trade.  In  the  character  of  their  population  and  their  attitude 
towards  their  respective  national  religions,  the  similarity  between 
the  two  cities  is  clo^e.  The  Alexandrian  mob,  like  that  of 
Antiuch,  was  capricious  and  turbulent;  the  smallest  spark 
kindled  a  conflagration  to  be  quenched  only  with  blood  (Diod. 

18*,  i)io3n57). 

iVlybuis    (.j+14)   says   that  a  personal  visit  to  the  city  filled 

him  with  disgust  at  the  demoralisation  produced  by  the  constant 
ppjsnicL:  of  masses  of  mercenaries  necessary  for  keeping  under 
cunin.il  the  mongrel  mob,  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the 
(;p_i.ks  ;  compared  with  these  two,  the  nativ.j  Kgypiinn  element 
st  n  ilI:  him  as  acute  and  educated.'  C;e->ur  >\rn\\  s  a  <-iir.  1 1  nr  picture 
(BC  3  no).  A  vivid  illustration  i>  found  in  the  t.|..».i'.!\  scenes 
which  heralded  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  V.  (Pol.  15  30-33).  A 
point  of  similarity  with  the  Antiochians  was  the  fondness  of  the 
Ak'\.m<lnans  Tor  giving  nicknames  (cp    Pau->.  v.  21  12  :   ttat  nws 

K(Xl   l£TTt\Wpl01'  TO  t?  Tfi?  fcTTltcA  ,JiXeiS  TO  t£  '  A  A  t  £  fll'SpCVUL  I'  tUFd'.       Id. 

i.  9  i  ;  Suj.  ad  Hclv.  l!'6:  l  Louuax  et  in  i_riritmneii:r-.  junfee- 
torum  ingeiii'.'-.n  provincia  .  .  .  ettam  pi_nr  ulosi  salus  placent '). 
Tli 'j  Pti  ilenne-  had  each  a  nickname,  and  even  Vespasian,  for  bis 
tax  on  salt  fish,  was  called  the  '  sardine-dealer  '  (  Suet.  Vesp.  19  : 
Ku/3too-aKr»]s).  As  regards  the  status  of  the  highly  composite 

population,  the  Roman  emperors  mostly  retained  the  old  state 
of  things.  The  Alexandrians  continued  to  stand  quite  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  in  character  and  in  privileges  (cp 
Philo,  in  Flacc.  Pi;  CIG  4957),  so  much  so  that  the  Alex- 
andrian franchise  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  Roman  citizenship  (Pliny,  Ep.  ad  Tr.  (5  f'22] :  '  Admonitus 
sum  a  pentioribus  debuisse  me  ante  ei  Alexandrinam  civitatem 
inpetrare,  delude  Romanam,  quoniam  esset  iEgyptius.' —  los.  c. 
Af>.  '2  4).  The  Egyptians  of  the  Nomes  were  unable  to  gain 
Roman  citizenship,  like  other  provincials,  by  enlistment  in  the 
legions. 

The  greatness  of  Alexandria  has  led  some  to  speak 

of  its  founder  as  though  he  were  endowed  with  more 

„    _,  than   human   foreknowledge,   and  had 

5.  Its  success.    r  ,       r  r    ■>        • 

foreseen    the    future  of  the  city  as    a 

centre  of  Hellenism  and  queen  of  the  Levant.      Others 

regard  the  city  as  merely  a  Greek  emporium,  a  second 

and  more  successful    Naucratis,   owing  to  accident  its 

rise  to  the  position  of  a  cosmopolitan  cnpital. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  Alexander  that,  i 
after  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  'the  great  trading  area  of  the  | 
L.-vant  was  for  the  moment  without  focus  '  (Hogarth,  Philip  and 
Alex.  188),  and  the  site  actually  selected  was  the  only  one 
possible  on  the  Egyptian  coast  (though  Mahaffy,  Emp.  of  Ptol. 
12,  calls  this  in  question).  Egypt,  further,  offered  peculiar 
facilities  for  that  amalgamation  of  (irueks  and  Macedonians 
which  he  desired,  and,  owing  to  its  support  of  his  secret  belief 
in  his  divinity,  it  had  a  special  place  in  his  affections.  The 
success  of  Naucratis  undoubtedly  exerted  an  influence  in  the 
way  of  directing  attention  to  the  W.  of  the  Delta ;  and  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  Cleomenes,  a  native  of  Naucratis,  created 
financial  governor  of  Egypt,  is  called  one  of  the  architects  of 
Alexandria  (Justin  13  4).  Nor  should  we  fail  to  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  island  of  Pharos  was  the  traditional  landing- 
place  of  Ud\  sseus  (  Horn.  Oil.  4 3-, 5>-  This  influence  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  1  lie  story  of  the  dream  which  directed  the 
king  to  the  site  opposite  Pharos  (Plut.  Alex.  L'f.i). 

In  fine,  considering  Alexander's  economic  designs  and 
achievements  in  the  far  East,  and  the  success  of  his 
eastern  colonics,  we  cannot  venture  to  deny  that  he 
consciously  created  a  centre  for  a  new  mixed  race,  with 
a  definite  dream  of  the  possibilities  afterwards  realised. 
Much  has  been  hoped  from  systematic  exploration. 

The  modern  town  stands  mainly  on  the  silt  gathered  on  either 

side  of  the  Heptastadium,  which  has  thus  con- 

6.  Sites  not   verted    the  island  of  Pharos  into  a  peninsula. 

recoverable.   All  the  great  monuments  of  the  Ptolemaic  age 

seem  to  have  stood  within  the  present  inhabited 
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area,  or  on  ground  now  absorbed  by  the  sea  ;  but  the  sue  of  no 
ancient  building  is  known,  except  that  of  the  Ca-sareum,  which 
was  near  the  sea.  The  Scma  or  Soma,  in  which  Alexander's 
boulv  was  deposited,  may  perhaps  be  rc-preseniecl  by  the  mosque 
of  S'cld  DcinUl,  the  most  sacred  locality  in  Alexandria.  The 
last  person  known  to  have  seen  the  body  was  the  emperor  Sep- 
timius  Severus  (Dio,  70  ij). 

The  general  result  is  that,  owing  to  subsidence,  the 
remains  of  Ptolemaic  Alexandria  are  now  below  water 
level,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
site  {Egypt.  Expl.  Fund  Report,  1894-5).  ^"-'e.  als°. 
Dispersion,  §  7. 

Literature. — Strabo,  pp.  791-79Q  ;  Herondas,  Mini.  1  28  f.\ 
Kiepert,  Zttr  Topogr.  des  alten  Auw.  (Herl.  1872);  Wander, 
Das  Alex.  Museum  (Berl.  r875)  ;  Pauly-Wissowa's  Real, nryc, 
'  Alexandreia'  (Puchstein),  and  '  Ale.\andrinische  Littcratur' 
(Knaack).  w.  j.  \v. 

ALGUM  (D*!M;r?N),  2Ch.2s9io/.+  SeeAoiuc. 
ALIAH  (rpj?5>,  Kt. ),  Gen.  364o=  1  Ch.  lSi  Alvah. 
ALIAN  (1^5?),  1  Ch.l4o  =  Gen.  3623+  Alvan. 

ALIEN  (npi,  Job  19  is  Ps.  00  8;  1D3  |3,  Is.  61 5; 
~\i,  Ex.  18 3,  RV  'sojourner,'  Dt.  14 217,  KV  '  foreigner'). 
See  Stranger. 

ALLAMMELECH   (^e6«    !>■    J-    Hooght],   etc.), 

Josh.  l:i=6t   RV  =  AV  Al.AMMELECH. 

ALLAR  (<\AAo.p  [B]),  1  Esd.  536f  RV  =  Ezra25o 
Immer,  2  ;  cp  also  Cherub,  a. 

ALLEGORY  UAAHropoyMeNo.  [Ti.WH]),  Gal. 
424K     .See  Paraei.es,  §§  1,  3,  5. 

ALLELUIA  UAAhAoyia.  [Ti.],  -|&  [WH]),  Rev. 
19 1  3/  6f.     See  Hallelujah. 

ALLEMETH  (flD^JJ;  but  Ba.  Gi.  FID^),  1  Ch.  660 
[45]  RV  =  AV  Alemeth. 

ALLOffl,  RV  Allon  (aAAcon  [B]),  i  Esd.  5  3+  = 
Neh.  7  59  Amo.v,  3. 

ALLON  (fl?N»),  Josh.  I933  AV.  As  a  proper  name 
this  rightly  disappears  from  RV.  See  Bezaanannim 
(Greek  readings  at  end). 

ALLON  (fl?X  ;  cp  Elonand  see  Aijalon,  2;  &M10N 
[B],  &AA00N  [A],  chA.  [L]),  aSimeonite  (1  Ch.  437t). 

ALLON -BACHUTH,  RV  Allon-Bacuth  (|'^N 
JT'DS,    i.e. ,    'the  oak  of  weeping,'   see  also  Bochim  ; 

B&AANOC  TT6N90YC  Lbal])  :  th''  sPot  'below  BetheP 
where  Deborah,  Rcbekah's  nurse,  was  buried  (Gen.  '■'/.> 
8+  E).  According  to  another  tradition  (cp  Deborah, 
1),  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  palm  tree  (Judg. 
45)  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  allon  could  be  used  of  a 
palm  tree,  just  as  the  cognate  words  el  (in  Elparan) 
and  elath  are  undoubtedly  used.  In  1  S.  10?  it 
seems  to  be  called  '  the  terebinth  [?]  (ji^.x,  dpuos  [BAL]) 
of  Tabor,'  where  'Tabor'  (6a(Sojp  [BA],  tt)s  eK~heKTTJs 
[L])  may  be  a  bad  reading  for  '  Deborah'  (Thenius). 

T.  K.  C. 

ALLOY  (^H3),  Is.  I25  RV  mg.,  EV  'tin.'  See 
Metals. 

ALMODAD  (Tl'lO^X,  or  rather  as  in  (5AI-  and  Vg. 
"niu?N,  Elmodad,  i.e. ,  '  God  loves' ;  a  Sabaean  name 
[ZDA/G  37  13  18]  ;  eAmcoAaA  [AL]),  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Joktan  (ij.v.  );  Gen.  IO26  (eA/v\coAo.M 
[E],  ieAmcoAaA  [L1)  =  i  Ch.  l2of.  See  Glaser, 
Skizze  280,  425,  and  cp  Ali/Jadi+on  a  primitive 
Bab.  contract-tablet  (Hommel,  A HT  113). 

ALMON  ipoSl?!,  Josh.  21  i8f  =  1  Ch.  660  [45] 
Alemeth  (a. v.). 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM  (nWnhll-pby  ;  on  form 

of   name  see  Xa.mi.s,  §  107  ;     peAMcON    AeBAo.6&IM 

[BAL]),  a  station  of  the  Israelites  between  Dibon-gad 

and  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  Nu.  3346  and  (p.  A&iB' 
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AA0&IN  [AD  v-   47'!*;    apparently  the  same  as  Beth- 

DIBLATHAIM  (q.V.). 

ALMOND,  ALMOND  TREE,  ALMOND  BLOSSOM 

{ipV,1  K^PYON  [ADL]  Gen.  43  ii,  Num.  1/8  [23] 
K&p0l&[B]i  <\MYI~^«^ON  [BNAC],  Eecles.  12s;  as  an 
adjective  KApyiNHN  [BQ  and  practically  NA],  Jer. 
1  nf  I  Ip-'P^1 '  made  like  almond  blossoms,'  eKT£TY~ 
TTO)M6NOl  KARYICKOYC  [BAFL],  Ex.  125 33/;  KApY" 
60T<\  [UAL]  37  19/+)-  The  Hebrew  root  means  to 
1  wake '  or  '  watch  '  ;  and  the  tree  is  said  to  be  so  named 
because  it  is  the  first  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  winter.2 
The  etymology  is  alluded  to  in  Jer.  In/. 

The  almond  is  referred  to  in  the  story  of  Jacob,  who 
(Gen.  43n,  J)  instructs  his  sons  to  take  with  them  into 
Egypt  a  present  of  the  fruits  of  Palestine  including 
almonds.  The  verisimilitude  of  this  detail  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  was  natural  for  a  Hebrew  to  presume 
that  Palestinian  almonds  would  be  prized  in  Egypt, 
nor  need  we  trouble  ourselves  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
the  acclimatisation  of  the  almond  tree  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.1' 

The  original  native  country  of  the  almond  [Primus 
Amvgdalus,  Stokes)  was  "\V.  Asia,  from  which  it  has 
gradually  spread,  in  the  main  probably  by  human 
intervention,  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Almonds  are  still  an  important  article  of  commerce  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in 
their  being  exported  from  Syria  into  Egypt  in  early  or 
even  in  more  recent  times.  No  ancient  writer,  accord- 
ing to  Celsius  [Hierob.  I298),  mentions  them  as  grown 
in  Egypt. 

The  '  cups  made  like  almond  blossoms '  on  the 
branches  of  the  golden  candlestick,  consisting  each  of 
'a  knop '  or  knob  'and  a  flower'  (Ex.  2533/.  37 19/) 
represented,  says  Dillm.  [ad  loc. ),  '  not  the  corolla 
but  the  calyx  of  the  almond  flower. '  Some  have 
proposed  to  translate  cipra  'awakened'  i.e.,  fully 
opened  (as  opposed  to  closed  buds)  ;  but  this  is 
certainly  untenable.  In  Jer.  In  an  almond  staff  seen 
by  the  prophet  becomes,  from  the  associations  of  its 
name,  a  symbol  of  Yahwe's  watchfulness.  The  most 
interesting  reference  is  in  the  difficult  passage  Eccles. 
125.  There  are  three  clauses  in  the  verse,  and  in 
each  unfortunately  there  is  some  obscurity.  It  is  the 
first,  rendered  by  AV,  '  The  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
[RV  blossom],'  which  now  concerns  us.  As  regards 
this,  it  has  been  doubted,  (1)  whether  -ipt?  by  itself  can 
mean  the  almond  tree  ;  (2)  whether  the  pinkish-white 
blossoms  are  a  likely  metaphor  (according  to  the  ordinary 
view)  for  an  old  man's  white  hairs  ;  and  (3)  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  (pM').  The  consonants  of  the 
Heb.  text  support  the  meaning  '  he  will  reject  the 
almond,'  i.e. ,  will  be  unable  to  eat  it,  though  a  delicacy  ; 
but  the  vowel-points  and  all  the  ancient  versions  have 
the  same  rendering  as  EV,  This  seems  on  the  whole 
more  probable.  Though  Jer.  In  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  -\py  can  mean  the  tree,  the  equivalent  form 
in  Syriac,  segdd,  appears  to  have  this  sense.  The 
metaphor  is  possible  if  we  remember  that  the  flowers 
come  out  as  a  pale  flash  on  the  dark  leafless  branches  ; 
if  the  metaphor  is  to  be  pressed  closer,  the  flowers  are, 
as  Koch  describes  them,  '  white  or  of  a  pale  red.1  4 

(2)  See  Hazel.  n.  m. — w.  t.  t.-d. 

ALMS.     The  English  word  is  derived  through  the 
A.S.    form  'selmsesse'  from  the  eccl.    Lat. 
wsyna,  which  again  is  borrowed   from 

1  Syriac  has  the  same  word  in  the  form  segdd;   the  Arabic 
for  almond  is  lauz  =  Hebrew  ^  (see  Hazel). 
__  '-  Lag.  Uebers.  45.     Cp  Plin.  IO25  (quoted  by  Celsius)  ;  'Ex 
11s  quas  hieme  aquila  exoriente  concipiunt,  floret  prima  omnium 
amygdala  mense  Januario  ;  Martio  vero  pomum  maturat.' 

3  Cp  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  27. 

4  Prof.  Cheyne  informs  us  that  the  wild  almond,  now  rare, 
was  noticed  in  a  glade  of  Hermon  by  Robertson  Smith,  who 
found  its  blossoms  distinctly  white.  Tristram  speaks  of  many- 
wild  almond  trees  on  Mt.  Carmel  (NHB  332). 
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the  Greek  iXerjftoirtivri.  The  Greek  word,  which  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  classical  authors,  means  pity,  and 
in  the  Greek  of  the  NT  (Lk.  11 4r  12  33  Acts  3  if.  to  9  36 
IO431)  signifies  also  a  special  result  of  pity — viz.,  relief 
given  in  money  or  kind  to  the  poor.  In  biblical 
Hebrew  there  is  no  corresponding  word,  and  it  is  not 
even  quite  certain  that  the  technical  and  restricted  use 
of  the  word  eAe^/xoenV?;  occurs  in  <S.  No  doubt  in 
such  passages  as  Ecclus.  7 10  and  Tob.  47  128-n,  the 
author  or  translator  has  almsgiving  chiefly  or  even 
exclusively  In  view.  Still  iroLeiv  e\er}/j.o<TVP7]v  does  not 
in  itself  mean  more  than  ion  nvy,  'to  do  that  which  is 
merciful  or  kindly.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  NT  use  of 
'to  give  Aeiy/x.offiWs,'  etc.,  is  quite  decisive  for  the 
specialised  sense  of  the  word. 

The  close  connection  between  religion  and  deeds  of 
mercy    frequently    appears    in    ancient    religion.       The 

2.  OT  estimate.   Bedouin    fbs'    maintaining  therein 

a  primeval  usage,  regard  the  way- 
farer as  'the  guest  of  Allah,'  to  whom  hospitality  is 
due  (Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  228).  The  sacrificial  meal 
often  included  an  act  of  charity  to  the  poor.  Thus 
the  poor  were  allowed  to  take  handfuls  from  the  meal- 
offering  made  to  the  Arab  god,  al-'Okaisir  (WRS  Rel. 
SemS1)  223),  and  the  same  use  of  sacrifice  was  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  (see,  e.g.,  Xen.  Anac.v.Zg).  Indeed 
the  general  law  of  sacrificial  feasts  was  open-handed 
hospitality  in  which  the  poor  shared.  The  OT, 

however,  carries  this  beneficent  tendency  farther  than 
any  other  ancient  religion.  It  made  systematic  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  and  institutions  of  this  kind  can  be 
traced  throughout  the  religious  history  of  Israel,  from 
the  eighth  century  onwards.  Indeed  it  is  significant 
that  in  the  OT  scarcely  a  trace  of  beggars  and  begging 
in  the  strict  sense  is  to  be  found  (see,  however,  1  S.  236 
Ps.  109 10).  In  the  'Book  of  the  Covenant'  (see 
Exodus,  W.^%  3),  Ex.  23 10  f,  the  Hebrew  landowner  is 
directed  to  leave  his  land  fallow  each  seventh  year  '  that 
the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat.'  The  merciful  spirit 
of  the  Deuteronomist  is  conspicuous  in  the  stress  he 
lays  on  the  care  for  the  poor.  Every  third  year  the 
owner  was  to  bring  forth  a  tenth  from  his  granaries  and 
bestow  it  exclusively  on  the  poor,  including  the  Levites 
(Dt.  14  28/. ).  According  to  a  custom  still  preserved  in 
Palestine,  every  Israelite  was  free  to  pick  and  eat  grapes 
from  his  neighbour's  vineyard,  or  to  pluck  ears  from 
the  cornfield,  as  he  passed  along  (Dt.  2824/".  [25/.]). 
Out  of  consideration  for  the  poor,  the  owner  must 
not,  in  a  grasping  spirit,  glean  to  the  uttermost  his 
cornfield,  vineyard,  or  oliveyard  (Dt.  2419-22).  The 
earliest  part  of  the  Priestly  Code,  viz. ,  the  '  Law  of 
Holiness'  (see  Leviticus),  reflects  the  same  precept 
(Lev.  199/.  2322)  ;  besides  this,  in  Deuteronomy  and 
generally  in  the  later  writers  of  the  OT,  private  and 
voluntary  almsgiving  is  especially  commended.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  prophets  plead  the  rights 
of  the  poor  as  their  advocates,  while  in  Deuteronomy 
and  in  post-exilic  literature,  the  needy  Israelite  is  com- 
mended to  the  charity  of  his  brethren.  See,  among 
passages  too  numerous  to  quote,  Is.  587  (a  very  late 
passage)  Prov.  14 21  19 17  Ps.  112q  Job  29 12/.  One 
reference  to  almsgiving — viz.  Dan.  427  [24]  — deserves 
special  notice.  Probably  the  force  of  the  Aramaic 
words  is  '  redeem  '  or  '  make  good  thine  iniquities  .  . 
by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor,'  and  if  this  interpretation 
of  p~\B  be  correct,  we  have  here  a  clear  implication  of 
the  later  Jewish  doctrine  that  alms  had  a  redemptive  or 
atoning  power. 

In  the  OT  Apocrypha  and  in  Rabbinical  literature 

almsgiving  assumes  a  new  and  excessive  prominence. 

,       So  much  was  this  the  case  that  np"ii', 

3.  Apocrypha  which    in    the    older    writings    means 


and  Rabbin, 
literature. 


'  righteousness '    in    general,    came    to 

be  used  for   almsgiving  in  particular, 

and  this  use  of  the  word  has  been  naturalised  in  the 

Arab.  sadakaiun  'alms  for  God'   {/for.  Sur.  9 104,  etc.; 
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Doughty,  Ar.  Des.1^6),  and  the  Syr.  zedfrtka  (Pesh. 
Lk.  11 4i,  etc.). 

The  following  citations  furnish  examples  of  the  propitiatory 
virtue  ascribed  to  alms  in  later  Judaism:  'Shut  up  mercy 
(eAeij/j-otrurc/r,  pern.  '  alms  ')  in  thy  treasuries,  and  it  shall  deliver 
thee  from  all  affliction'  (Ku.lu-..  '_".>  12)  ;  'Mercy'  (or  'alms') 
'delivcreth  from  death'  (Xob.  4  10) ;  'Through  alms  a  man 
partakes  of  eternal  life  '  (h'osh  kashskanah  3) ;  "  He  who  says,  I 
give  this  piece  of  money  as  alms,  that  I  or  my  sons  may  inherit 
eternal  life,  is  a  perfectly  righteous  man'  (Pesachin,  5;  Reff. 
from  Weber,  Altsynag.  Thcol.  -2j6/.);  '  Almsdeeds  are  more 
meritorious  than  all  sacrifices  '  (San.  49/');  '  As  sin-offering  makes 
atonement  for  Israel,  so  alms  for  the  Gentiles  '  (Baba  Bath.  10  b  ; 
RefT.  from  Levy,  NHWB,  s.v.  rip-ii)- 

Alms  were  systematically  collected  in  the  synagogue 
of  the  Diaspora  for  poor  Jews  in  Palestine  (this  custom 
is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  existing  in  his  time),  and 
also  every  week  for  the  poor  of  the  synagogue  itself. 
Officers  were  appointed  to  make  the  collection,  and 
boxes  for  the  reception  of  alms  also  were  placed  in  the 
synagogues  (Vitring.  Syn.  Vet.  iii.  1 13).  In  Mk.  V2^f., 
however,  the  reference  is  not  to  alms-chests  but  to  one  of 
thirteen  trumpet-shaped  boxes,  placed  in  the  court  of 
the  women  to  receive  contributions  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  temple  worship  (Schiir.  GJVI209). 

Jesus,  then,  did  not  need  to  awaken  zeal  for  alms- 
giving among  his  countrymen  :  it  was  there  already  ; 
-jT  and  there  was  apparently  more  occasion  for 
'  it,  since  in  the  NT  we  meet  with  persons  who 
were,  in  consequence  of  bodily  infirmity,  beggars  by 
profession  (Mk  IO46  Lk.  LS35  Jn.  9/. ,  and  note  the 
technical  term  irpoaairTjs}.  He  purified  it  from  the 
ostentation  which  often  corrupted  it  (Mt.  (12-4)  ;  he  ac- 
centuated the  feeling  of  compassion,  without  which  it  is 
worthless  (Lk.  IO33)  ;  above  all,  he  taught  that  the  dis- 
position which  gives  alms  by  mechanical  rule  and 
bargains  with  God  for  compensation  here  or  hereafter 
should  yield  to  that  impulse  of  the  new  heart  which  sees 
the  supreme  reward  in  likeness  to  1  heavenly  Father 
(Alt.  fi 45).  We  cannot  wonder  then  that,  in  the  infant 
church  at  Jerusalem,  without  compulsion  or  rigid  com- 
munistic system  (see  Acts  5  4),  there  was  an  ideal 
charity  which  made  'all  things  common'  (Acts  432), 
and  prompted  rich  men  like  Barnabas  to  sell  their 
property  for  the  sake  of  the  needy  (Acts  4.36/.}.  No 
doubt  the  expectation  that  Christ's  second  coming  was 
at  hand  stimulated  this  uncalculating  generosity  ;  but 
low  esteem  of  worldly  goods  and  love  of  the  brethren 
were  the  mainsprings  of  this  new  development.  It  is 
also  significant  that  the  first  election  of  Christian 
officers  was  made  to  secure  a  due  distribution  of  alms. 
The  Gentile  churches,  moreover,  were  bound  to  the 
mother  church  at  Jerusalem  by  the  offerings  which  they 
made  for  the  poor  in  that  city  (Rom.  15 26/.  1  Cor.  I61-3 
2  Cor.  9 1  f.  Acts  Lit  17).  Of  course  almsgiving  found 
other  channels.  The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  1  lebrews 
assumes  that  it  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
which  continues  after  the  Jewish  altar  has  been  done 
away  with.  From  very  early  days  each  church  had  its 
lists  of  poor  ( 1  Tim.  f> 0)  and  its  common  fund  (Ignat. 
Ad  Polye.  4)  ;  and  whereas  in  heathen  clubs  'charity 
was  an  accident,  in  Christian  associations  it  was  of  the 
essence'  (Hatch,  Or^an.  of  Early  Christ.  Church  36). 
Cp  Community  of  Goods,  especially  §  5       \v.  e.  a. 

ALMUG  or  ALGUM 1  TREES  i  D-S^X.  TTeAGKHTA 
[BA],  ATT.  [L],  iK.10n/t;  D^-ia^K.  TTeYKiN* 
[BAL],  2Ch.-23[7]9io/  [n.  «vrreAeKHT«v  U  v.  10  ; 
o\TTe\.,  L,  v.  n]l  )  yielded  a  precious  wood,  which  was 
brought  to  Solomon,  along  with  gold  and  gems, 
from  Oi'iiiR  {q.v.  ;  cp  Solomon)  by  the  ships 
of  Hiram,  and  was  used  to  make  'pillars'  ("1VDD, 
v7ro<TTT]piyfxaTa    [BAL],     RV    nig.      'a    railing,'     iK. 

10x2  =  2011.911        JTODD.      dvapdaeis     [HAL],      KV 

1  The  two  forms,  though  differently  rendered  by  <J>  and 
other  versions,  are  obviously  variants  of  the  same  word.  The 
etymology  is  unknown. 
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'terraces')  for  the  temple  and  the  palace,  as  well  as 
'harps  and  psalteries.'  In  2  Ch.  'JS  [7  J,  these  trees 
appear  along  with  cedars  and  firs  among  the  products 
of  Lebanon,  with  which  .Solomon  asks  Hiram  to  furnish 
him  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Kings.1 

The  very  various  opinions  that  have  been  held  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  tree  are  enumerated  by  Celsius 
{Hierob.  I171/). 

Three  may  be  mentioned  :  (1)  The  Jewish  traditional  rendering 
is  'coral';  but  this  is  obviously  unsuitable,  unless  we  may 
understand  by  'coral-wood'  simply  a  red  wood.  (2)  Kimhi 
takes  it  to  be  'brazil-wood,'  the  bakkam  of  the  Arabs,  a  red 
dye-wood  found  in  India.  (3)  Most  moderns,  following  Celsius 
(see  his  reasons,  op.  cit.  1  179^),  believe  it  to  be  'sandalwood,' 
probably  of  the  redder  sort  (Pterocarfus  Santalinus,  Linn.), 
which  is  still  used  in  India  for  purposes  similar  to  those  recorded 
in  Chronicles.  The  ancient  versions  yield  no  light ;  but  see 
below.2 

The  evidence  appears  to  point  to  some  valuable 
Oriental  wood  brought  (like  lign  aloes  and  cassia)  into 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  by  the  ancient  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea.  If  we  may  assume  it  to  be  a  red 
wood  adapted  for  carving,  it  may  well  be  either  (1) 
brazil-wood  (a  name  of  uncertain  origin  ;  the  French 
braise,  a  glowing  coal,  has  been  suggested  ;  it  was 
transferred  to  the  S  American  Q.o\xx\\xy)  —  Cresalpinia 
Sappan,  Linn.,  a  tree  of  India  and  the  Malay  Isles, 
apparently  the  bakkam  of  the  Arabs  ;  or  it  may  be 
(2)  red  sandalwood,  Pteroearpus  Satiialitius,  Linn. , 
an  inodorous  dye-wood,  still  surviving  as  a  colouring 
matter  in  pharmacy,:1  a  native  of  Southern  India,  where 
it  is  much  valued  for  temple  pillars.  Possibly  both 
species  may  be  included  under  the  expression. 

[(fi  in  2  Ch.  "1  8  9  10/  gi\  es  £y\a  wevKiva,  which  agrees 
with  the  Chronicler's  statement  that  the  algum-wood 
came  from  Lebanon.  Cheyne,  therefore,  proposes  to 
identify  '  almug  '  (the  form  attested  by  the  earlier  record, 
that  in  Kings)  with  elammdku,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
trees  used  by  Sennacherib  in  building  his  palaces.  The 
tree  seems  from  its  name  to  have  been  of  Elamite 
origin  ;  but  so  useful  ...  tree  may  have  been  planted  in 
Hermon  and  Lebanon.  For  tdnd  in  iK.  10  n,  it  is 
possible  to  read  tjl"£.  Less  probably  we  may  suppose 
with  Hommel  that  this  hard  and  rare  wood  was  '  a  pro- 
duct of  the  trade  of  Ophir.'  See  Hxp.  T.  §woff. 
525  ('98),  and  cp  Alammelech.]      n.  m. — w.  T.  t.-d. 

ALNATHAN  (eAN^GAN  [A]),  i  Esd.  844.  RV 
Elnatman,  2. 

ALOES  and  (once)  Lign  Aloes4  (DvHN  ;  Num.  246 
CKHNAI  rLLAL],  KV  'lign  aloes';   Pr   7  17    TON  OIKON 

1.  Substance.  M°Y  tBXA]  :  or  ™™  Ps-  *58  M- 
CTAKTH  [Aq.  &Aco6].  Cant.  4i4dAoJ0 
[BA],  aAoh/N";  (Aq.  &Aoh,  Sym.  6YMIAMA).  Jn. 
1939T  aAoh  LHXA]),5  the  modern  eagle-i<<otn! ,  a  precious 
wood  exported  from  SE.  Asia,  which  3'ields  a  fragrant 
odour  when  burnt.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  (1)  the 
common  bitter  '  aloe '  used  in  medicine,  to  which  alone 
the  name  was  given  by  classical  writers  ;  "  (2)  the  plant 

1  The  Chronicler  has  probably  mistaken  an  imported  article 
of  merchandise  for  a  native  product  of  Pluunii.ia. 

2  Jerome  renders  thyina — i.e.,  'citron  wood'  (Callitris  quad- 
r?Tafc'i\,  Vent.) — an  Algerian  tree  inordinately  valued  by  the 
Romans  for  tables,  not  likely  to  have  been  known  in  biblical 
times  or  to  biblical  people. 

3  It  was  the  '  sanders  '  used  in  mediaeval  cookery  for  colouring 
sauces. 

4  i.e.,  lignum  aAojjs,  a  hybrid  phrase;  vide  Skeat,  Etym. 
Diet.,  s.v. 

•>  [The  critical  student  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  three  of  the 
four  OT  passages  in  which  □'S-N  or  m^nx  occurs  belong  to 
books  or  parts  of  books  which  eminent  critics  have  regarded  as 
post-exilic,  and  may  be  reminded  here  that  the  occurrence  of 
rare  plant-names  _  is  one  of  the  phenomena  which  have  to  be 
considered  in  fixing  the  period  of  such  documents.  He  will 
also  notice  that  the  reading  of  the  fourth  passage  has  on  good 
grounds  been  amended.      See  the  close  of  this  article. — Ed.] 

6  This  latter  is  described,  among  ancient  writers,  by  Pliny 
(//7v"-J7  4)andDioseorides  (3  22),  and  its  bitterness  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal  (o  181  ;  '  plus  aloes  quam  mctlis  habet '). 
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commonly  known  as  the  American  aloe  [Agai'c  ameri- 
can  a),  celebrated  for  the  long  period  which  elapses 
before  its  flowering.  The  biblical  wood  most  probably 
corresponds  to  that  described  by  Dioscorides  ( 1 21 ) 
under  the  name  dydWoxoi' l  (cp  Ges.  Thes.  c^nx!  -'a 
wood  imported  from  India  and  Arabia,  resembling 
thyme  wood  (Rev.  1-Si-j,  compact,  aromatic,  in  t.isto 
astringent  and  rather  bitter,  with  a  skin-like  and 
somewhat  variegated  bark. '      He  speaks  of  its  medicinal 

use sweetening  the  breath  and  improving  the  internal 

condition  of  the  body — and  adds  that  it  is  burned  instead 
of  frankincense  (cp  Ar.  kutdr  and  see  Incense). 

The   Hebrew  name   c\-in-   or   msnx   and    the   Greek 
ay&Wox01' 2  are  almost  cei  tainly,  and  the  Greek  d\6tj 
and  English  a/oc   not    improbably,   derived 
2.  Name.   ^_om  t^e  same  Sanskrit  word  aguru  —  eagle- 
wood  (see  especially  Yule's  Hobson-Jobson ,  art.   '  Kagle- 
wood ' ). 

This  appears  in  Pali  as  a-; ant  or  again,  in  Mahratti  as  aguru 
ovagara;  probably  another  form  i>  the  iMalayalam  agil,  whence 
Portue.  agitila,  Fr.  lot's  d'a/gl\  and  Eng.  cagle-wod.  'The 
M.tlav-.  call  it  Kay  ft  (wood)  -gahr,(,  evidently  the  same  name, 
thou-ili  which  way  the  etymology  Mowed  it  is  difficult  to  say' 
(Yule,  I.e.).  [Hommel,  Exp.  '/'.  ''525,  compares  aigallulnc 
(\ar.  akarhuc>ym  Am.  Tab.] 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  Gr.  aXoij,  Syr.  \ilnhii 
(or  'cheat),  Pers.  alwaz  ha\e  an  entirely  separate 
origin  :  the  Syriac  word  oftener  means  the  bitter 
medicinal  aloes  (so  in  the  majority  of  references  quoted 
in  PS  T/ics. ,  s.  v. ),  and  the  Persian  word  is  so  explained  by 
the  lexicographers.4  In  that  case  we  have  an  instance  of 
what  is  not  uncommon  in  language,  viz. ,  that  two  things 
have  arrived  at  the  same  name  from  different  starting- 
points. 

The  '  aloes  and  '  lign  aloes '  of  the  Bible  are  thus 
identified  with  the  product  of  some  tree  of  the  genus 

„  Aquilaria,    the    chief   home    of    which    is 

3.  bource.  in  SE  Asia_  According  to  Arab  writers 
there  were  many  different  varieties  of  the  aghdluji  or 
%ud  found  in  different  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon,  differing 
from  one  another  in  value  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  compactness  of  the  wood,  though  all  had  the 
property  of  yielding  a  fragrant  vapour  if  burned  when 
dry.5  They  speak  of  its  use  in  perfuming  clothes  and 
persons,  thus  illustrating  Ps.  -158  [9]  and  Cant.  414; 
and  there  are  parallels  to  the  usage  mentioned  in 
Pr.  7 17. 

It  would  seem  that  the  kind  of  eagle-wood  most  likely  to  be 
introduced  into  Europe  in  classi.nl  times  was  that  yielded  by  a 
tree  generally  distributed  through  the  Malayan  region,  which  m 
early  Eastern  commerce  would  therefore  naturally  be  associated 
with  cassia.  This  is  Aquilaria  malaccensis,  which  is  figured 
by  Rumphius  under  the  name  of  Garo,  and  has  from  ancient 
times  been  esteemed  by  the  Chinese.  To  this  day  'it  is  the 
most  important  product  of  the  forests  of  S.  Tenasserim  and  the 
Mergui  Archipelago.'  Another  eagle-wood  is  obtained  in  NE. 
India  from  Aquilaria  Agallocka;  but  it  is  less  likely  that  this 
should  have  formed  an  article  of  commerce  in  biblical  times. 
Other  kinds  were  obtained  from  the  East  in  the  Middle  Ages : 
what  the  early  Arab  travellers  have  to  say  about  them  may 
be  seen  in  Dymock,  Pharmacographia  Indica  3  218  220. 
They  were  similar  but  no  doubt  inferior  products  derived  from 
different  trees,  and  are  prohably  to  be  regarded  as  comparatively 
modern  substitutes. 

Eagle-wood  consists  of  diseased  wood,  infiltrated 
with  odoriferous  oil  and  resin.  It  occurs  in  irregular 
pieces  varying  in  colour  from  grey  to  dark  brown.      It 

1  In  later  Greek  also  called  %vKa.kor\, 

2  This  latter  passed  inlo  Arabic  as  aglinlvji  or  aghiihiklu  ; 
but  Arab  writers  usually  ...ill  it  al-'fid  '  the  wood  '  par  excellence, 
or  al-'nd  al- Hindi,  'the  Indian  wood.' 

3  These  three  are  evidently  forms  of  the  same  word  ;  but  here 
again  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  way  the  etymology  flowed. 

4  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  single  instance  mentioned  by 
Dozy  (Suppl.)  of  the  occurrence  of  the  same  word  (ahviy)  in 
Arabic — viz.,  in  a  poem  quoted  by  Al-Makkarl  {Hist,  and  Lit. 
of  Arabs  in  Spain,  ed.  Dozy,  etc.  '1  776,  /.  15) — it  seems  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  the  biblical  wurcl.  Describing  the  pride 
of  certain  people,  the  poet  says,  with  allusion  to  the  old  Arab 
custom  of  lighting  fires  in  prominent  places  near  their  dwellings 
to  attract  wanderers  to  hnspitable  entertainment,  'and  they  throw 
on  the  fire  of  hospitality,  from  pride,  their  ahviy  and  their 
kiba  '  (the  latter  also  is  said  to  lie  a  species  of  '  agallochum). 

5  See  the  Arabic  references  discussed  at  length  in  Celsius, 
Hierohot.  1 135-171. 


is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  the  search  for  it 
is  laborious.  The  account  of  Dioscorides  (see  above, 
§  1 )  is  accurate.  The  exterior,  which  cannot  of  course 
be  the  bark,  is  veined  with  a  darker  colour. 

As  regards  the  importation  of  this  substance  into  W. 
Asia  no  difficulty  arises  when  we  remember  the  un- 
doubted fact  of  a  trade  carried  on  by  China  with  India 
and  Arabia  in  early  times,  of  which  Ceylon  was  probably 
a  chief  depot.  See  on  this  subject  Fluckiger  and 
Hanbury,  PharmacovTaphui,  2nd  ed. ,  p.  520/.  A 
difficulty,  however,  appears  when  we  consider  Balaam's 
words  (Num.  24  5/)  : — 

'  How  good  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, 

Tliy  dwelling-places,  O  Israel  I 

As  valleys  strei<_bed  forth, 

As  gardens  beside  a  river, 

As  lign  aloes  ]  which  Yah  wiL- has  planted, 

As  cedars  beside  waters.' 

The  wood  may,  indeed,  have  been  imported  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  thus  be  mentioned  side  by  side  with 
myrrh,  cassia,  cinnamon,  etc.,  the  spices  of  Arabia  and 
India;  but  how  could  a  Palestinian  writer  use,  as  a 
suggestive  simile  for  the  expansion  of  Israel,  the  growth 
of  a  tree  which  ex  hypothesi  was  never  seen  in  Palestine, 
but  only  far  away  in  SE.  Asia?  The  difficulty  is 
pointed  out  by  Dillmann,  who  remarks,  '  Perhaps  the 
original  reading  was  cS'N  (palms,  Ex.  1,0  27  ;  Gen.  146).' 
The  word  suggested,  however,  seems  generally  to  mean 
'  terebinths '  ;  Prof.  Cheyne  points  out  the  parallel 
in  Is.  61 3.-  Pistacia  Terebinthus,  though  often  only  a 
bush,  may  be  a  tree  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet. 

N.  M.— W.  T.  T.-D. 

ALOTH  (fivJJ).  According  to  1  K.  4 16  Solomon 
had  a  prefect,  Baanah,  '  in  Asher  and  in  Aloth  (eN  TH 
M&&A&    [B],  |-dA<^    [Ll    omitting    'Asher'; 

6N  <\CHp  K<M  6N  MA&AoJT  [A]).  It  is  better,  as  in 
RV  and  Kau.  HS,  to  read  'in  Asher  and  Bealoth.' 
See  Baalath-beer.  Klostermann,  recognising  that  a 
more  northerly  place  is  desirable,  suggests  the  emenda- 
tion '  Zebulun  '  (notice  '  Naphtali,'  v.  is,  and  '  Issachar,' 

■,.  i7). 

ALPHA    AND    OMEGA    (to    &A(J>&    k&i    to   to 

[Ti.  WH]  Rev.  18  216  and  [to  a  in  B]  22 13).  For 
similar  use  of  first  and  last  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
Rabbinic  writings  see  Schottgen,  Mora  Hebraica  1 1086/. 

ALPHABET.     See  Writing. 

ALPHiEUS  (AAch^lOC  [Ti.  WH]  ;  Heb.  [Aram.] 
'Q^n  fEfPn],  either  a  contraction  from  nM3?n  or  o. 
gentiliciuin  from  the  place-name  Heleph  ;  on  account 
of  the  n  W  &  H  write  '  A\<pa'los)- 

i.  Father  of  Levi  the  publican,  named  only  in  Mark 
(Mk.  2i4  =  Lk.  527  =  Mt.  99  [where  Matthew  is  usually 
identified  with  Levi]). 

2.  Father  of  the  second  James  in  the  lists  of  apostles 
(Mt.  IO3  Mk.  3i8  Lk.  Sis,  Acts  1 13  ;  see  Apostle, 
§1),  not  to  be  identified  with  Clopas  and  so  made  a 
brother  of  Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus.      Sue  Cl.OPAS,  ij  3. 

There  is  no  reason  for  identifying  (1)  and  (2).  The 
Itala,  it  is  true,  and  apparently  also  the  more  important 
of  the  MSS  known  to  Origen,  as  well  as  D,  read 
'UKufiov  instead  of  Aeueic  in  Mk.  2 14  ;  but  if  this  had 
been  the  original  reading,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
account  for  the  subsequent  substitution  for  James  of  a 
quite  unknown  Levi.  The  reading  'Ukw^ov  arose 
simply  because,  at  a  very  early  date,  a  copyist  knew 
of  no  son  of  Alphreus  but  James,  and  therefore 
took  \evav  for  an  error  which  he  was  bound  to 
correct.  If  the  Alphceus  of  Mk.  2 14  were  to  be 
identified  with  the  Alphceus  of  the  lists  of  apostles,  on 
the  assumption  that  Levi  and  the  second  James  were 
brothers,    then    wu    should    expect   to    find    these    two 

1  Instead  of  O'Srm  ffinAF  reads  D'hriU,  'tents';  but  this  is 
obviously  unsuitable.     Cp  its  rendering  in  Pr.  Y17  (rbv  Si  oIkqv 

IAOu).  ^, 

2  But  see  SBOT,  Heb.  on  Is.  I.e.,  and  cp  Cedar. 
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brothers  forming  ^  pair  in  the  lists  just  as  Peter  and 
Andrew  do,  or  John  and  the  first  James.  This  objection 
lo  the  identification,  however,  is  valid  only  on  the 
assumption  that  Lirvi  under  the  name  of  Matthew  was 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  twelve. 

The  S\rian  writer  Amrus  in  the  14th  cent,  makes  Alphseus 
accompany  Nathanael  (identified  with  Bartholomew)  on  his 
i'lin  tm_\  ings  through  Nwbis,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  rest  of 
Yw .-I  an  Asia(,Lipsius,  Apocr.  Ap.-gesch.  ii.  2  6i_/0.         v.  w.  s. 

ALTANEUS    (aAtcNNNAIoc    [A]),     KV  Maltan- 

NtU\    I    Esd.  H33T  —  Ezral033  MATTEN'AI,   ^. 

ALTAR.1  The  Heb.  n2T0  means  literally  '  a  place 
of  slaughter  or  sacrifice'  (cp  Ar.  Madbah,2  and  Syr. 
Mudhb-'ha),  The  Gk.  and  Lat.  terms, 
'  {3o}/j.6s  (cp  (iovfos),  ara  (cp  deipo)),  alt  are 
(cp  alius),  on  the  other  hand,  describe  the  form  of  the 
altar  as  a  raised  structure  without  reference  to  its 
purpose.  Occasionally  (23  times)  (£5  uses  the  Gk. 
word  fiuj/AJs ;  as  a  rule,  however,  roic  is  rendered 
by  dvGLa<TTqpiov.  The  translation  thus  effected  is  close 
and  exact  ;  but  dvaiaurripiov  is  unknown  in  classical 
literature,  being  apparently  confined  to  biblical,  Jewish,3 
and  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  NT  /3uj/x6$  occurs  only 
once  (Actsl/23),  and  there  the  writer  is  speaking  of  an 
altar  used  for  heathen  worship.  Elsewhere  duaiaarriptov 
is  always  employed. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  Hebrew  word  an  accurate 
definition  of  the  altar  :   it  is  a  place  of  sacrifice.      Why 

^  _,  .  ...  an  altar  should  be  required  in  order  that 
2.  Primitive   .,       .  ..  .       ,  . '    - 

.  ,  the  victim  may  be  slain  in  a  manner  ac- 

ceptable to  the  deity,  and  advantageous  to 
the  worshipper,  is  not  so  obvious  as  we  might  at  first  be 
inclined  to  think.  We  might  deem  it  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion to  say  that  the  altar  served  ends  of  obvious  con- 
venience. The  flesh  of  the  victim  being  placed  on  a  raised 
platform  specially  appropriated  to  this  object,  the  sacri- 
fice was  separated  from  contact  with  common  things 
and  from  contamination,  while  a  means  was  provided 
fur  performing  the  rite  with  due  solemnity  and  in  full 
sight  of  those  who  desired  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  sacred  offering.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
in  primitive  times  the  altar  possessed  a  much  deeper 
significance  than  this.  (The  development  of  this 
primitive  idea  is  traced  elsewhere.  See  Idolatry,  §  2  ; 
Sa<:rifi.:e  ;   Massmrai-i.  ) 

To  the  Arabs  any  stone  might  become  for  the  nonce 
an  altar,  and  evidently  their   Hebrew  kinsfolk  followed 
_    ,,  originally   the    same    ancient  way.       Thus, 

°  '  after  the  victory  of  Michmash,  when  Saul 
was  told  that  his  hungry  warriors  were  devouring  the 
flesh  meat  which  they  had  taken  as  bootv,.  without 
reserving  the  blood  as  an  offering  to  Yahwe,  he  com- 
manded his  people  to  roll  a  great  stone  towards  him, 
and  on  this  natural  altar  the  blood,  the  mysterious  seat 
of  the  soul,  was  poured  out,  so  that  all  was  in  order 
(1  S  I432-35).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  here  there  is  no 
question  of  burning.  In  Gideon's  sacrifice,  of  which  we 
have  an  account  in  Judg.  tin/,  the  offering  of  cooked 
flesh  and  unleavened  cakes  is  indeed  consumed  by  fire 
miraculously  kindled  ;  but  the  altar  on  which  the  gifts 
are  placed  is  simply  a  rock,  and  the  broth  of  the 
cooked  Mesh  is  poured  out  upon  it  or  at  its  base. 

According  to  Ex.  20 24- 26,  on  the  other  hand  —  a 
passage  which,  whatever  be  its  date  1  see  Exodus,  ii.  §  3), 
may  represent  an  ancient  usage — the  altar  is  to  be  of 
earth — a  material  used  in  early  times  by  other  nations — 
e.if.,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  and  Greeks  (for  references 
see  Di. ,  ad  loc. ) — or,  if  of  stone,  then  of  unhewn  stone, 
the  reason  given  being  that  an  iron  instrument  would 

1  On  references  to  Greek  altars  see  Unknown  God  and 
Abomination,  ii. 

2  The  Arabic  Mmibah  does  not  mean  '  altar.'  It  has  acquired 
that  meaning  through  translation-  of  th.j  Bible.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  of  'trench'  (on  which  see  WRS  Rel.  Scui.C1)  341, 
n.  1  ;  cp  the  remarks  on  ^hab^hab,  op.  cit.  340,/;  198  228). 

3  Prof.  Mi  ore  h^  pointed  out  that  it  occurs,  not  only  as  is 
sometim.  s  stated,  in  Philo,  but  also  in  Eupolemus,  Ep.  Arist., 
Jos.,  and  other  Jewish  authors. 
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destroy  the  sanctity  01  the  altar.  Originally,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  the  idea  was  that  changing  the 
form  of  the  sacred  stone  would  drive  the  deity  from  his 
abode  (cp  Idolatry,  $  4)  ;  but  such  ideas  had  passed 
away  when  the  compiler  wrote,  and  iron  tools  continued 
to  be  forbidden  in  deference  to  ancient  custom  no  longer 
understood.  Further,  the  altar  here  prescribed  was  to 
have  no  steps.  In  this  way  the  person  of  the  sacrificer 
was  to  be  saved  from  exposure,  an  object  secured  by 
the  priestly  legislator  in  a  very  different  way—  viz. ,  by 
making  '  linen  breeches,'  or  drawers,  part  of  the  priestly 
attire.  Altars  so  constructed  might  be  erected  all  over 
Israel :  see  High  Place,  §  2/  On  the  recognition  of 
the  altar  as  a.  sanctuary  for  homicides  see  WRS  Kel. 
Sem.  183/,  and  cp  Asylum. 

Very  different  was  the  altar  erected  in  the  fore- 
court of  Solomon's  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  first 
Book  of  Kings  (925)  makes  direct  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Solomon  built  an 
altar  on  which  he  offered  sacrifice  three 
times  a  year.  So,  too,  in  864,  reference  is  made  to  the 
altar  which  'stood  before  Yahwe' — i.e.,  in  front  or  the 
temple  proper — and  it  is  described  as  the  '  brazen  altar ' 
(ntyru  mio)-  Thus  the  material  itself  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  altars  of  earth  and  stone  which  had  been 
in  use  previously.  Like  the  rest  of  the  temple  and  its 
furniture,  it  was  the  work  of  a  Phoenician  artist, 
Huram-Abi  {2  Ch.  2 13,  perhaps  rightly;  see,  however, 
Hiram,  2).  Unfortunately,  the  account  of  the  altar, 
which  we  should  expect  Ix-fore  1  K.  723,  is  wanting. 

The  text  of  the  passage  has  been  mutilated  because  a  later 
editor,  misinterpreting  1R.S4  (itself  a  very  late  insertion), 
supposed  that  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  including,  of 
course,  the  brazen  altar,  had  been  moved  by  Solomon  into  his 
temple,  so  that  no  further  altar  of  this  kind  was  needed.  The 
excision  of  the  passage  describing;  Solomon's  brazen  altar  must 
have  been  effected  in  comparativdy  modern  times,  for  the 
Chronicler  shows  that  he  hail  it  before  him  in  the  tevt  of  the 
Bouks  of  Kings  which  he  used  (see  St.  in  ZA  TIVZ  157  ['83]). 

The  Chronicler  (2Ch.  4i)  gives  its  dimensions.  It 
was  20  cubits  long  and  broad  by  10  cubits  high.  Now, 
these  are  precisely  the  measurements  of  the  altar  in 
Ezekiel's  temple  (Ez.  43 13^).  The  prophet  really 
constructs  his  ideal  temple  of  the  future  from  his  re- 
collections of  the  old  temple  in  which  he  may  very  welt 
have  served  as  a  priest.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  go  far 
wrong  if,  with  most  modern  archaeologists,  we  take 
Ezekiel's  description  as  applicable  to  Solomon's  altar.  On 
that  supposition,  although  the  altar  was  20  cubits  broad 
and  long  at  the  base,  the  altar-hearth  l  was  only  12  cubits 
by  12.  The  altar  consisted  of  three  platforms  or  ledges, 
the  higher  being  in  each  case  two  ells  narrower  than  the 
lower  ledge.  At  the  base  was  a  gutter  (EV  'the 
bottom,'  RV  mg.  '  the  hollow,'  Ez.  43 13)  one  ell 
broad  (pTi.  KoXirajfAa,  Koi\o)/j.a,  Ki'K\oj,u.a  in  (5),  intended 
apparently  for  the  reception  of  the  sacrificial  blood  ;  and 
there  was  a  similar  gutter  at  the  top  round  the  altar- 
hearth.  At  the  four  corners  on  the  top 
were  four  projections  called  '  horns. ' 
Possibly  they  represent,  as  Stade  has 
suggested,  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  carve  the 
altar  stone  into  the  form  of  an  ox,  which  symbolised  the 
power  of  Yahwe-  (Nu.  2322  24  8).  lie  that  as  it  may, 
down  to  the  latest  times  the  horns  of  the  altar  were 
regarded  as  specially  sacred,  so  th.it  in  the  consecration 
of  priests  (Ex,  29  12)  and  in  the  ritual  of  the  sin  offering 
(Lev.  47  J\)  the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  them.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  Ps.  II827  that  at  one  time  the 
horns  were  used  also  for  fastening  the  victim  ;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  words  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  no 
conclusion  of  any  value  can  be  deduced  from  them. 
The  ascent  to  the  altar  was  made  bv  a  flight  of  steps 

1  The  word  for  hearth  or  place  for  burning,  which  should 
probably  be  written  Sxin  (see  Ariel,  2),  occurs  not  only  in  Is. 
2'.'i_/?!,  but  also  on  the  stone  of  JVTesha  (//,  12  17 /.). 

2  Robertson  Smith,  however,  regards  the  'horns  of  the  altar' 
as  a  modern  substitute  for  the  actual  horns  of  sacrificial  victims, 
such  as  the  heads  of  oxen  which  are  common  symbols  on  Greek 
altars  (RS  436). 
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on  the  E.  side,  and  it  is  plain  that  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  was  absolutely  necessary,  when  we  consider  the 
great  height  of  the  structure. 

On  the  whole  matter  we  must  remember  that  Solomon 

had  no  strict  rule  to  follow  :  he  simply  desired,  with  the  help 

,     of  Phoenician  art,  to  consult  for  the  splendour 

6.  Anazs  0f  tne  royal  worship.    We  need  not,  theielnre, 

altar.  wonder  that  one  of  his  successors,  Ahaz 
(2  K.  16 10^),  with  the  co-operation  of  Uriah  the  priest, 
constructed  a  new  altar  after  the  pattern  of  one  that 
he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  made  it  the  chief  place  of 
sacrifice. 

Solomon's  altar  was  placed,  as  has  been  already 
implied,  in  front — /.<'.,  on  the  E.  side — of  the  temple 
proper.  Can  we  identify  the  exact  site?  Not 
perhaps  with  anything  like  certainty  ;  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  the  theory  advocated  by  Willis, 
and  more  recently  by  Xowaek.  The  Kubbet  es-sahra, 
or  dome  of  the  rock,  which  stands  on  the  temple  area, 
covers  a  great  rock  pierced  by  a  channel  which  passes 
into  a  sink  beneath,  and  is  connected  with  1  water- 
pipe.  The  rock  has  been  an  object  of  the  highest 
veneration  to  Christians,  and  (especially)  to  Moslems.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  rock  stood  on  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (on  the  name  see 
Aral'NAh),  that  it  was  there  David  saw  the  angel 
(:S  24ioj£)  and  erected  his  altar,  and  that  Solomon 
(2CI1.  3i^)  afterwards  included  the  ground  within  the 
temple  site.  Solomon  would  naturally  build  his  altar 
on  the  spot  already  chosen  by  his  father  and  hallowed 
bv  the  apparition  ;  nor  is  it  incredible,  when  we  consider 
how  tenaciously  Orientals,  under  changed  modes  of  belief, 
cling  to  the  old  sacred  places,  that  David  and  Solomon 
built  their  altars  on  the  rock  now  covered  by  the  Kubbet 
es-sahra.  The  story  of  the  apparition  to  David  would,  on 
this  hypothesis,  find  a  parallel  in  the  apparition  to  Gideon 
(Judg.  6n_^),  and  in  that  to  Manoah  (Judg.  13 19). 
The  perforation,  the  water,  and  the  sink  would  be 
explained  as  means  for  carrying  off  blood  and  offal 
from  the  altar.  It  is  true,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  rugged  form  of  the  rock  would  make  it 
unsuitable  for  a  threshing-floor  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  rock  should  not  have  stood  '  by  the  threshing- 
floor'  and  been  the  place  where  the  angel  appeared. 
Cp  Araunah. 

Within  the  temple  proper,  and  in  front  of  the  Debir  or 
innermost  shrine,   stood    another    altar,    mentioned    in 

„    .,,         ,    iK.  620/      The  text,    which  is  corrupt, 

■i  ,  ,  should  be  emended  thus,  with  the  help  of 
0A  (tceSpov) :  '  he  made  an  altar  of  cedar 
in  front  of  the  Debir. '  From  Ez.  41 22  we  learn  that  it 
was  3  cubits  high  by  2  cubits  broad,  and  that  the  altar 
had  '  corners '  which  took  the  place  of  the  horns  of 
the  brazen  altar.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  it  also  as  a  '  table. ' 
Upon  it,  from  ancient  times  (1  S.  21  [6]-?},  the  shewbread 
was  placed  before  Yahwe,  to  be  afterwards  consumed  by 
the  priests. 

We  assume  here    that  the  Tabernacle  (g.v.),   as 
described  by  the  'priestly  writer,'  is  an  ideal  structure. 
9  P'r  hrn         ^a^  to  nave  °een  made  at  Sinai,  it  was  in 
alt  reality  an   imaginary  modification  of  the 

temple,  suitable  (so  it  was  supposed)  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  when  the  Israelites  wandered 
in  the  wilderness. 

(a)  The  altar,  called  simply  '  the  altar  '  (Ex.  27  1  30i8 
40732,  etc.),  'the  altar  of  burnt  offering'  (Ex.  3O28 
319,  etc.),  or  'the  brazen  altar'  (Ex.  3830  0^39),  stood 
in  the  outer  court,  and  was  square,  5  cubits  broad 
and  long,  by  3  high.  Instead  of  being  wholly  of 
brass,  it  was  a  hollow  framework  of  acacia  planks  over- 
laid with  brass.  It  was  thus  small  and  portable.  It 
had  four  'horns'  ;  midway  between  top  and  bottom 
ran  a  projecting  ledge  (so  RV,  AV  'compass'; 
runs  ;  2*  5),  intended,  perhaps,  as  a  place  for  the  priests 
to  stand  upon  when  they  ministered,  though  the  meaning 
of  the  word  and  the  purpose  intended    are  disputed. 
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Below  this  ledge  there  was  a  brazen  grating  (so  RV, 

AV  'grate,'  27 4)  or  Network  {g.v.)t  nm  nt^yo  -udd 
nem  which  may  have  been  a  device  to  support  the  ledge 
and  admit  the  passage  of  the  blood  poured  out  at  the  base 
of  the  altar.  There  were  four  brazen  rings  at  the  corners 
of  this  network,  and  into  them  the  staves  for  carrying 
the  altar  wen-  inserted.  These  staves,  like  the  altar 
itself,  were  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid  with  brass.  So, 
too,  the  altar  utensils — viz.,  n'vTD  or  pans  for  clearing 
away  ashes,  d^  or  shovels,  nip"ilp  basons  or  saucers 
for  catching  the  blood  and  sprinkling,  ni^iD  fleshhooks 
for  forks,  mnno  or  fire-pans  for  removing  coals,  etc. — 
were  all  of  brass.  Perpetual  fire  was  to  burn  on  this 
altar  (Eev.  6  <.:/. ). 

(/3)  Ezckicl,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  an  altar 
within  the  'holy  place,'  which  he  also  calls  'the  table 
which  stands  before  Yahwe,'  The 
'priestly  writer'  calls  it  'the  table' 
(Ex.2523  37 io),  'the  table  of  the  face  or  presence' 
(Nu.  47,  d»]d  orrVi  cp  Ritual,  §  2),  because  it  stood 
before  Yahwe  (Ezck.  41  22),  '  the  pure  table  '  (Lev.  246). 
In  2  Ch.  2(J  18  it  is  spoken  of  as  '  the  table  of  shewbread,' 
nmy^n  jn^' — lit. ,  the  table  on  which  rows  (of  loaves) 
were  laid — to  describe  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  was  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with  gold, 
and  was  2  cubits  long,  1  cubit  broad,  i^  high.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  golden  rim  or  moulding  (-11,  Ex. 
2a  11;  see  Crown),  and  at  the  bottom  there  was  a 
border  or  ledge  (n"!:D_n,  Ex.  2.^25,  EV  '  border '),  with  a 
golden  rim  of  its  own.  Where  the  feet  of  the  table 
joined  the  ledge,  golden  rings  were  placed  for  the 
insertion  of  staves.  The  table  was  furnished  with  deep 
plates  (nnyp,  Ex.2529,  EV  'dishes'),  'spoons'  or 
saucers  (mss)  for  the  incense  (Lev.  247),  'flagons 
(rnirp;  Ex.2529  [see  Flagon])  for  the  wine,  'bowls' 
(so  EV,    nvpjD  2.029)  for  pouring  the  wine  in  libations. 

(7)  The  altar  of  incense  (mop  i&po  mis,  Ex.  30 1, 
or  rntop    naip).  also  called  '  the  golden  altar  '  (Ex.  3938), 

_,    .  belongs  only  to  the  secondary  sections 

11.  F  s  incense  of  the  priestl},  Code      Ezekiel  knows  of 

a    ar'  no  altar  within  the  temple  proper  save 

the  altar  of  the  shewbread,  and  originally  '  the  golden 
altar '  was  only  another  name  for  this  table.  The 
Priestly  Code,  in  its  original  form,  speaks  of  the  brazen 
altar  as  'the  altar';  and,  whilst  in  Ex.  30 10  the  high  priest 
on  the  day  of  atonement  is  to  place  blood  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  in  Lev.  16,  where  the  solemn 
ritual  of  that  great  day  is  minutely  prescribed,  nothing 
is  said  of  an  altar  of  incense.  The  mention  of  the 
altar  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Maccabees  (as 
also  in  the  interpolated  passage  1  K.  748)  is  due  simply 
to  the  influence  of  these  novella?  in  the  '  Priestly 
Code. ' 

This  altar  was  to  be  made  of  acacia  wood  ;  it  was  to 
be  2  cubits  high,  t  cubit  broad  and  long  ;  the  flat 
surface  on  the  top  (33,  Ez.  43 13,  AV  'higher  place,' 
RV  '  base  '),  and  the  sides  and  horns,  wore  overlaid  with 
gold.  It  had  a  golden  moulding  round  it  (11),  and 
beneath  this  at  the  four  corners  were  golden  rings  for 
the  staves,  which  also  were  overlaid  with  gold. 

In  the  reign  of  Darius  a  new  altar  of  burnt  offering 

was  built,    probably    on   the    old   site  (cp  Hagg.  2 15), 

...      but,    in    accordance    with    the    law    in 

12.  Post-exilic.  Ex.  2O25,  of  unhewn  stone  (1  Mace. 
444^).  It  was  desecrated,  and,  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  xii.  54).  removed  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  A 
new  altar,  also  of  unhewn  stone,  was  built  by  Judas 
Maccab:.eus.  Within  the  temple  proper  were  the  table 
for  the  shewbread  and  the  golden  altar  of  incense 
(1  Mace.  I21  449/.)  ;  but  the  latter,  as  far  as  it  was 
distinct  from  the  table,  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
late,  for  Hecataeus  (Jos.   c.  Ap.  I22)  mentions  only  the 
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candlestick  and  one  altar  (or  table)  as  the  furniture  of 

the  holy  place. 

In  Herod's  temple  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  in  the 

court  of  the  priests  was  still  of  unhewn  stones.      The 

,„    tt        11      Mishna   {Middolh  3i)   status   that  it   was 
13    xi 61*0 us 

"  .  32  cubits  square  at  the  base,  and  gradually 

"  '  narrowed  to  24  cubits  at  the  top  ;  but  the 
dimensions  are  differently  given  by  Joseph  us  (B/v.56), 
and,  before  him,  by  Hecatoeus  (Miiller,  J-'ragm.  2394). 
The  priests  approached  it  by  an  ascent  of  unhewn 
stone.  There  was  a  pipe  to  receive  the  blood,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  by  a  subterranean  passage  into 
the  Jordan,  and  there  was  a  cavity  beneath  the  altar  for 
the  drink  offerings.  On  the  N  side  were  brazen  rings 
for  securing  the  victims.  A  red  thread  marked  the 
place  for  sprinkling  the  blood.  The  altar  of  incense 
stood  within  the  holy  place,  between  the  golden  candle- 
stick and  the  table  of  shewbread. 

As  we  have  seen  (§  1),  the  word  dvatavT-qpLov  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  NT  for  the  Jewish  altars  ;  and  the 
TJT  Ap°calyPse  sPea-ks  °f  the  '  golden  altar'  (83,  and 
'  altar  '  in  the  same  sense  passim),  because  the 
writer  pictures  the  worship  of  heaven  under  forms  drawn 
fromtheold temple  worship.  In  apassjge  which  is  unique, 
the  author  of  Hebrews  (bJio)  speaks  off  Christian 
altar.  The  altar  is,  of  course,  not  material  but  spiritual  ; 
it  is  the  cross  on  which  Christ  offered  himself,  and  the 
author  is  following  the  same  line  of  thought  when  he 
exhorts  believers  '  to  do  good  and  communicate,  since 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.' 

For  the  origin  of  altars  see  Idolatry,  §  2  ;  Sacrifice;  High 
Place,  §  3,  and  WRS  Rel.  Sem.\  for  the  Hebrew  altars  in 
1:lU-t  times  llenzinger's  and  Nuwack's  Heb.  ArJi.  (>Jth  works 
\>4).  See  also  Static,  'Text  d.  IV-mfites  iib.  Saluinus  Bauten ' 
(Z.t  f  II ':u.:<->  //".),  Sinend's  EzJcu/  (,'8n),  Cornill's  critical  text 
uf  K/ekiel  ('36),  and  the  comm.  of  JV-riliolet  in  KHC.  For  an 
account  of  the  older  literature  on  the  archaeology  of  Ezekiel's 
temple  see  Bdttcher,  Proben  A  'flicker  Schriftt  rk'Urun  g,  1833. 

w.  K.  A. 

AL-TASCHITH,  RV  Al-Tashheth  (niTJTr^N  ; 
6I;N  Aq.,  Symm.,  MH  Al&dpeeipHC  ;  Symm.  Ps.  75  1, 
nepi  A(h0Apci<Nc)-  It  is  usual  to  supply  Sy  or  Sx 
before  the  phrase  (Ps.  57-59  75t,  headings  [:■.  i]),  and 
to  explain  '  To  the  tune  of  "  Destroy  nut  "  '  (cp  Is.  1' i 5 8  ; 
so  WRS  OTJO-}  209).  If,  however,  the  view  of  the 
musical  notes  in  the  headings  taken  in  Psalms  is 
correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phrase  is  corrupt, 
and  that  we  should  read  with  Gratz  n';,.,::'.Tsi',  '  on  the 
Sheminith  '  (see  Shemixitu). 

ALUSH^^N  ;  Sam.  C'^X  ;  AiAoyC  [AFLj.-AeiM1 
[B]  ;  A/.rs),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites  between 
Dophkah  and  Rephidim  (Nu.  ^13/+  [P]).  Not 
identified  with  certainty  ;  but  see  Di.  on  Ex.  17 1.  The 
Ar.  (ed.  Lag.)  reads  al-ivatkanain,  'the  two  idols,' 
probably  because  the  translator  understood  by  Alush 
the  heathen  temple  at  Elusa  (see  Berkd,  i.  1,  and 
cp.  WRS  Kin.  293/. )._   See  Wanderings,  §§  12,  14. 

ALVAH  (H^y,  f-ojAA  [ADEL]  =  r6w?  Alia), 
Gen.  3640=1  Ch.  l5it,  AV.  (EV  Aliah  after  Kt. 
HyJ? ;  BA  as  above  ;  a\ova  [L]),  one  of  the  '  dukes '  (?) 
of  Edom  (tf. v.  ,  §  4).      Cp  Alvan. 

ALVAN  (p^V;  pooAtoN  [A],  -oom  [DE],  -am  [L] 
transposing  ^  and  )),  Gen.  :k'>23=  1  Ch.  l4of  Alian 
(|\y,  but  in  many  MSS  jl'py  ;  so  aAoy&n  [L],  but 
CojAam  [B],  icoAam  [A]),  a  name  in  the  genealogy 
of  Seir.      Cp  Alvah. 

AMAD  nVOV;  amihA  [B],  AMaA  [A],  aA4><\aA 
[L]),  an  unidentified  point  in  the  border  of  Asher  (Josh. 
liJjof).  i3li  presupposes  Ammiel.  There  are  several 
other  place-names  compounded  with  cy-  See  Gray, 
HPN   48/,    who  rightly  declines    the  explanation   of 

1  (SB  points  to  a  reading  cs"N,  Elim.  Perhaps  the  writer, 
wishing  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  wilderness  of  Sin  and 
Rephidim  (cp  Ex.  17  1),  repeated  Elim,  the  name  of  an  earlier 
station.     See  Elim. 
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Am'ad  as  '  people  of  eternity.'  (IV-'s  a\<paaS  may  point 
to  s;'r~N  (Elpaal)  for  which  <?'■  in  1  Ch.  811  gives 
a\<paad.      This  may  be  correct.  T.  ^.  c. 

AMADATHA,  K\'  Amadathus  (<\Md.Ao.0OY  tB]). 
Esth.  16 10,  etc.      See  Hammkdatha. 

AMAL  (?Dy  ;   amaa  [BA],  &A<\M  [L]),  in  genealogy 

of  Ashkk  (§  4  ii. ),  1  Ch.  ?3st- 

AMALEK  [phw,  amaAhk  [BAL],  but  -HX  1  S.  15,5 
[A];    gentilic,   Amalekite,  *j?7p#n,  <\m&Ahk  [BAL], 

1  Seat  but  also  "Kfe^ITHC  [BAij]).  a  tribe  Wlth 
which  the  ancient  Israelites,  at  several  periods 
of  their  history,  were  engaged  in  warfare.  According 
to  two  passages,  each  of  which  confirms  the  other, 
J  there  appears  to  have  been  «.  time  when  Amalekites 
j  dwelt  even  in  Central  Palestine :  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah  we  read  of  '  Ephraim  whose  root  is  in 
Amalek '  (Judg.  514;  (pAL  ,  however,  4v  KotXddi),  and 
Pirathon  in  Ephraim  (the  modern  Fcrata,  about  6  m. 
YVSW.  of  Nflbulus)  was  situated  'on  the  mountains 
of  the  Amalekite,'  or  'of  the  Amalekites'  (Judg.  112 15, 
Xclvclk  [AL]).  Of  these  northern  Amalekites  nothing 
further  is  known.  According  to  several  passages  of  the 
OT,  the  home  of  Amalek  was  in  the  desert  of  the 
Smaitic  peninsula,  the  modern  Tih,  S.  and  SW.  of 
Judaea.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  conclude  from  Nu.  13  29 
M25  43  45  that  they  once  had  settlements  also  in 
southern  Judrea  ;  still  less  can  we  build  any  such  theory 
upon  (ien.  147,  although  the  geographical  allusions  in 
this  chapter  have  more  authority  than  the  legendary 
„  ,  narrative  itself.  "When  the  Israelites 
'  came  out  of  Egypt  into  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  they  had  an  encounter  with  the  Amalekites  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  1 7 8-i6),  which  is  not  very  far  from 
Mount  Sinai  (Nu.  33 15).  It  was  natural  enough  that 
the  nomads,  who  lived  on  the  scanty  products  of  this 
region,  should  do  their  utmost  to  expel  the  intruders, 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  mortal  hatred  with  which 
the  Israelites  thenceforth  regarded  Amalek.  That  the 
narrative,  in  spite  of  its  legendary  features,  has  a 
historical  foundation  cannot  be  doubted.  The  story 
of  an  encounter  in  the  desert  of  Paran — i.e.,  the  Tih 
itself  (Xu.  1  I254345)— is  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  less  accurate  version  of  the  same  struggle,  which,  it 
is  true,  can  hardly  have  been  limited  to  a  single  skirmish. 
Whether  the  account  of  the  Deuteronomist  (Dt.  125  17-19) 
was  derived  from  any  other  source  besides  Ex.  \1^>ff. 
is  not  quite  clear,  although  he  mentions  one  additional 
circumstance,  namely  '  the  cutting  off  of  those  who  were 
wounded  (?)' — the  term  cVm  was  perhaps  suggested 
by  r^m  in  Ex.  17  13.  The  verbal  repetition  of  the  curse- 
is  worthy  of  note.  In  iS.  152,  there  is  an  obvious 
allusion  to  the  passage  in  Exodus. 

The  mention  of  the  Amalekites  in  Judg.  3 13  is  perhaps 
due  only  to  an  ancient  dittography  (p^Dj/l  pDj/i  a  reading 
which,  at  all  events,  must  have  been  known  to  the 
author  of  the  Maccabean  Psalm  83 — see  v.  7  [8])  ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  Budde  is  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  reference  to  the  Amalekites  in  connection 
with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  6  333  7  12)  as  a  mere  gloss  ;  it 
is  in  fact  by  no  means  improbable  that  besides  the 
Midianites  various  other  nomadic  tribes  made  inroads 
upon  the  Israelite  peasantry  at  the  period  in  question. 

The  account  of  the  wars  of  Saul  against  the  Amalekites 
(iS.  15)    is   unfortunately    not   altogether   trustworthy. 

o   o„,,i  «    j   Even  in  its  original  form  it  must  have  con- 

3.  Haul  and  .  -     ,  °  ,   .,.  , 

T)aviH         tamed  many  exaggerations  ;   and   it  has 

been   subjected  to  considerable  revision. 

The  high  figures  which  appear  in  the  narrative  have  no 

historical  value.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  vast  extent 

attributed  to  the  Amalekite  territory  in  a  passage  imitated 

from  Gen.  25  18  ( r  S.  15  6).     We  may  with  some  certainty, 

however,   conclude   that   the  very  first   king    of   Israel 

inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the  wild  nomads  (cp  Saul, 

§  3).      In  this  connection  we  read  of  King  Agag  (the  only 
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Amalekite  proper  name  known  to  us,  it  may  be  noticed 
in  passing),  to  whom  the  words  of  Balaam  in  Nu.  2-I7 
refer.  The  description  of  the  death  of  Agag,  obscure 
as  it  is,  has  a  very  antique  colouring,  and  reminds  us 
of  Judg.  S 18-21.  Popular    tradition    has    strangely 

interwoven  the  fate  of  the  Amalekites  with  that  of  Saul. 
According  to  one  story,  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
narrative  in  1  S.  31,  Saul  was  slain  by  an  Amalekite, 
who  forthwith  carried  the  news  to  David,  but  instead  of 
being  rewarded  was  put  to  death.  Even  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  composed  many  centuries  later,  reference  is  made 
to  the  enmity  between  Saul  and  Agag,  as  the  Rabbins 
long  ago  observed  :  the  righteous  Mordeeai  is  descended 
from  the  one,  and  the  w  lcked  Hainan  from  the 
other. 

At  the  moment  when  Saul  fell  on  Mount  Gilboa,  the 
Amalekites,  as  it  happened,  were  signally  defeated  by 
David.  An  ancient  and  well-informed  narrator  tells  us 
how  David,  an  exile  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Gaih, 
while  professing  to  be  very  differently  occupied  (see 
Achish,  David,  §  5),  was  in  reality  carrying  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  aboriginal  tribes,  in 
particular  the  Amalekites  (1  S,  "J," 8).  On  one  occasion 
the  Amalekites  profited  by  his  absence  to  seize  his 
residence,  Ziklag,  and  carried  off  all  its  inhabitants. 
He  pursued  them,  however,  made  a  sudden  attack  with 
a  band  of  only  600  men,  rescued  the  whole  of  the  spoil, 
and  slew  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  400  who 
escaped  on  their  camels  (1  S.  30).  Even  the  details  of 
this  narrative  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as 
historical ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  struggles  here  described 
were  not  wars  on  ....  large  scale  but  mere  raids  such  as 
are  usual  in  the  desert. 

In  after  times  Amalek  does  not  come  into  prominence. 
The  words  of  Balaam,  which  describe  it  as  '  the  first - 

.    T    ,       ..  born  of  nations'//.^. ,  primeval  nation?), 

4.  Later  times.       ,     t  t,  *•       r     .  n  ■* 

and  at  the  same  time  foretell  its  over- 
throw, are  spoken  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
age  in  which  Balaam  is  placed  than  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  real  author,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  eighth  century  b.  c.  (cp  Balaam).  According  to  the 
remarkable  notice  contained  in  1  Ch.  442^;,  500  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  under  leaders  whose  names  are 
specified,  exterminated  the  last  remnant  of  the  Amalekites 
in  the  mountain  country  of  Seir  and  settled  down  in  their 
place.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  last  Amalekites 
dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Edom.  With  this  it  agrees 
that  Gen.  3^;,  the  substance  of  which  must  be  at  all 
events  pre-exilic,  represents  Amalek  as  the  son  of  Esau's 
first-born,  Eliphaz,  by  a  concubine — i.e. ,  as  an  Edomite 
tribe  of  inferior  rank  :  see  Gen.  36 12  (of  which  1  Ch.  1  36 
is  an  incorrect  version),  and  compare  v.  16.  The  con- 
cubine in  question  is  Timna,  according  to  v.  22  (  =  1  Ch. 
I39),  a  sister  of  Lotan  of  Seir,  and  according  to  the 
second  list  in  v.  40  ff.  (where  Amalek  is  omitted),  an 
Edomite  tribe  or  settlement.  Thus  the  remnants  of 
Amalek  are,  to  some  extent,  reckoned  as  members  of 
the  Edomite  race. 

The  mention  of  Amalek  among  the  contemporaneous 
enemies  of   Israel,    by  a    psalmist    of  the   Maccabean 

5.  Late  writers.  Period    (I's^tM),    is    merely    an 

example  of  the  poetical  licence 
whereby  an  ancient  name  is  applied  to  a  modern 
people,  just  as,  e.g.,  Greek  writers  of  the  sixth  century 
A.D.  call  Goths  'Scythians.'  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  Amalekites  were  never  a  very  important  tribe  ;  at 
their  first  appearance  in  history  they  are  threatened 
with  total  destruction,  and  it  would  seem  that  neither 
Egyptian  nor  Assyrian  records  allude  to  their  existence. 
Ancient  Arabic  authors,  indeed,  describe  them  as  a 
mighty  nation  which  dwelt  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  other 
countries,  and  lasted  down  into  post-Christian  times. 
The  present  writer,  however,  thinks  that  in  his  short 
essay  'On  the  Amalekites'  (Gbttmgen,  1864),  he  has 
succeeded  in  proving  that  these  and  other  similar 
statements  are  either  fancies  suggested  by  passages  in 
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the  OT,  or  else  deliberate  fictions,  and  therefore  have 
no  historical  value.  At  the  present  day  this  opinion 
seems  to  be  generally  accepted. 

One  branch  of  the  Amalekites,  it  is  true,  appears  to 
have  lasted  somewhat  longer  than  the  rest.  When  Saul 
attacked  the  Amalekites  he  ordered  the 
AV////Vv  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
doomed  people,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  shown 
kindness  to  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  (1  S.  156). 
The  Kenites  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  Amalek,  or 
must,  at  least,  have  stood  in  close  connection  with  them 
(cp  Judg.  1 16  as  in  SB(>T).  Thus  we  find  that  the  oracle 
of  Halo  am  (Nu.  2  1  -21  ff.)  mentions  this  people,  under  the 
name  of  Kain  (7'.  22,  EV  mg. ),  immediately  after  Amalek. 
Their  friendly  relations  with  Israel  are,  moreover, 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Judg.  1  16,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses  was  a  Kenite  (elsewhere  a  Midianite), 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  his  descendants  entered 
Palestine  in  company  with  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Hence 
the  Kenites  are  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Judah  (1  S.  3O29, 
cp  1  Ch.  255)  ;  but  according  to  the  more  accurate  view 
they  were  a  distinct  people,  though  they  dwelt  in  the 
south  of  Judaja,  and  were  recognised  as  kinsmen  by 
David  ( 1  S.  27  10).  From  1  Ch.  255,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Rechabites,  with  whom  the  nomadic  life  had  become 
a  religious  institution,  were  included  among  the  Kenites 
(Jer.  3f>    2K,  IO1523).  In   another   district,    the 

great  plain  of  S.  Galilee,  we  meet  with  Heber  the  Kenite 
(Judg.  -4/).  For  \V.  Max  Muller  is  mistaken  when  he 
derives  the  name  from  a.  city  called  Kin  (As.  u.  Eur. 
174)  ;  the  Song  of  Deborah  reckons  Jael,  the  wife  of 
Heber,  among  'women  in  the  tent'  (Judg.  624),  which 
shows  that  the  people  in  question  are  nomads. 
Accordingly  we  have  no  right  to  regard  these  Kenites 
as  wholly  distinct  from  those  in  the  South.  The 

oracle  of  Balaam  mentions  Kenites  in  the  rocky  hills  of 
the  South,  foretelling  that  they  will  be  carried  away 
captive  by  the  Assyrians.  Gen.  15 19  includes  the 
Kenites  among  the  ten  nations  whose  land  God  will 
give  to  Israel. 

This  people  must  therefore  have  been  a  nomadic 
tribe,  which,  at  least  in  part,  belonged  to  Amalek,  in 
part  was  absorbed  into  Israel,  and  in  part,  it  may  be, 
maintained  a  separate  existence  for  some  time  longer. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Bedouin  tribe,  Kain, 
which  dwelt  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  about  six  centuries  after  Christ,  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Kenites  (Kain)  of  the  OT,  as  the 
present  writer,  following  Ewald,  has  stated  (op.  cit. ). 
At  the  present  time,  some  further  arguments  might  be 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  which, 
however,  is  still  very  far  from  being  absolutely  proved. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  objections  to  the 
theory  that  Cain,  the  fratricide,  is  a  representative  of  the 
Bedouin  tribe  of  the  Kenites,  as  well  as  to 
other  hypotheses  of  stade  (ZATU' 1 4 -250-318 
['94]),  great  as  is  the  acuteness  with  which  they  are 
supported.  A  few  points  alone  can  be  here  referred  to. 
Cain,  the  brother  of  Abel  the  shepherd,  is  expressly 
described  as  a  husbandman.  After  his  evil  deed  he 
becomes  '  a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive  ' — i.e. ,  an  outlawed, 
homeless  criminal.  This  is  something  quite  different 
from  a  nomad,  who  regularly  goes  to  and  fro  within  the 
same  pastures  in  the  'desert.'  That  the  Kenites,  from 
among  whom  Moses  fetched  a  wife,  and  who  have  a 
good  name  almost  everywhere  in  the  OT,  were  a  tribe 
of  smiths1  (and  therefore  of  pariahs),  has  no  evidence 
in  its  favour,  nor  can  we  find  any  indication  that  the 
later  Arabian  tribe  of  Kain  (Bal-Kain)  was  of  such  a 
character.  In  the  Ar.  kain,  which,  it  is  true,  also 
means  'smith,  craftsman,'  several  words  appear  to  be 
combined.  Besides,  blood -vengeance,  which  is  first 
mentioned    in    the    story  of   Cain,    is   by   no   means  a 

'*  Similarly  Sayce,  Races  of  OT  118.  'They  formed  an 
important  guild  in  an  age  when  the  art  of  metallurgy  w::  > 
confined  to  a  few.'     See  however  Doughty,  A?:  Des.  1  280-282. 
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peculiarity  of  nomad  tribes  ;  it  prevailed  also  among  the 
ancient  Israelites,  who  of  course  were  ngrieuUun.^ts 
(see  also  Cain',  §  4/.).  TH.  N. 

AMAM  (D^X;  chn  [B] ;  amaa\  [AL]),  an  un- 
identified site  in  the  Xegeb  of  Judah  (Josh.  1526f). 

AMAN.  1.  Uman  [A],  aA<\m  [B],  naAaB  M) 
Ward  of  Tobit's  nephew  Achiacharus  (Sennacherib's 
vczir,  Tob.  122),  who  basely  ill-used  his  benefactor, 
but  came  to  grief  himself  while  his  victim  escaped 
(Tob.  1-1  ro);  called  Xadan  in  romance  of  Ahikar  (see 
Achiacharus),  and  no  doubt,  therefore,  the  same  as 
Nasjia-  (va<ri8a$[Yi.\'],  ua:3a5[ti];  **l^  nabath\X<g.\ 
nahal  [It.]),  the  t£aoe\(pos  (EV  'brother's  son')  of 
Achiacharus  (Tob.  11 10 1  1,  probably  to  be  rendered, 
in  accordance  with  the  romance,  '  sister's  son '  (cp 
accompanying  table).     See  Achiacharus. 


Tobit 


Anael 


Achia.cha.rus  (Tob.  1  2i_/C) 


Nasi  ,as  (Tob.  11  18) 
Nad  an  (romance) 
Aman  (Tob.  14  10). 


prob. 

.:.  (a/xai-  [UnAL])  '  Rest  of  Esther '10  7,  etc.     See  Haman. 

AMANA  (HJOX  'firm,  constant';  61  KA  translates 
'from  the  top  of  Amana  dirb  ap-qs  irtaTeojs  ;  Jbj&f  ; 
Amana),  1.  The  name  of  a  mountain,  in  Cant.  48, 
where  '  the  top  of  Amana '  is  introduced  parallel  to  '  the 
top  of  Senir  and  Hermon. 

1  With  me  from  Lebanon,  O  bride,  with  me  from  Lebanon  come  ; 
I'Vom   the  summit  of  Amana,   from  the  summit  of  Senir  and 
Hermon.' 

In  the  preceding  distich  reference  is  made  to  Lebanon. 
Evidently  the  purt  means  some  part  of  the  range  of 
Antihbanus,  probably  the  Jebcl  ez-Zebedam,  below 
which  is  the  beautiful  village  of  Zebedani  and  the  source 
of  the  Xahr  JJarad.l  (the  H<-1»  Abana,  q.v.).  In  in- 
scriptions of  Tiglath-pilcser  III.  and  Sennacherib  the 
mountain  ranges  Libnana  and  Ammanana  are  coupled 
(Del.    Par    103/ ). 

2.  '  .'nnsidcring  lv  nv  well  the  form  Amana  is  attested, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  in  2  K.  5 12  we  should 
not  adopt  the  Kr.  in  preference  to  the  Kt. ,  and  read 
'  Amana  '  (so  AV  mg. )  or  Amaxah  (so  RV  mg. )  as  the 
old  Hebrew  name  of  the  Xahr  Barada  (see  Ahana). 

Many  MSS  with  the  two  Soriano  and  the  Brescia  editions 
have  (his  reading  in  the  text  in  Kings;  Targ.  and  Pesh.,  with 
the  C'impkit.  ed.  of  (£  and  the  Syro-Hex.  text,  also  presuppose  it. 

T,  K.  C. 

AMANAH     ( H jDN     Kr. ),      2    K.  5  t2f      RV  =  AV 

Amana,  ^. 

AMARIAH  (Hnp^  [and  -irn&N\  see  nos.  5,  6,  7] 
'  Yahuv  hath  spoken  '  [see  Names,  §  33]  or  '  promised.' 
Less  probably  'man  of  Yahwe '  on  analogy  of  Palm, 
n.  pr.  ,xc  jlht.x  'man  of  the  sun,'  see  Baethg.  Beitr. 
8911.  ;2  A.M&p[e]l&[lJA-L]),  a  name  occurring  frequently, 
but  with  the  exception  of  (1)  only  in  post -exilic 
literature. 

1.  b.  Hezekiah,  an  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  (Zeph.  li, 
a,uop[e]io«  [BA],  ap./j.op€ov  [N*],  -piov  [Ncbvid-],  afia- 
ptov  [Nc-C  V|J-  Q]).  The  readings  with  '  o  '  as  the  second 
vowel  suggest  the  pronunciation  '  Amori '  =  Amorite. 
Another  ancestor  is  called  '  Cushi ' — i.e.,  the  Cushite. 

^.  In  list  of  Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  Cce  Ezra.  ii. 
§  5  M  §  15  [1]  a),  Neh.  11  4  (<rafia.p[e]ia  [BA],  ap..  [#\,  -lov  [L]) 
=  1  Ch.  fl4,  Imri,  abbreviated  form  ('":n,  ap,p[a]t  [BA],  -0pi  [L]). 

3.  One  of  the  b'ne  Bam  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives 
{E7.AA.I.  §  5  end).  Ezra  10  42  faapia  [BN],  aMapia?  [AL]). 

4-  A  priest  in  Zerubbabel's  hand  (Ezra,  ii.  §  e  /■),  Neh.  122 
([eo-5pap]apta/i[aAouA]  [BJ,  fxapeia  [K],  a,x.  I  ,v*  *],  a£a.p<.a<;  [L])f 
cp  v,  13  (_a.paij.ta.  [^  \\  and  in  list  of  signatories  to  the  covenant 
(see  Ezra,  i.  $  7>,  Neh.  IO3  [4]  {apapia^  [L|).      A  comparison  of 


1    For  another  suggested  compound  of  *ic[k1  see  Meribbaal. 
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the  lists  in  Neh.  with  1  Ch.  24  makes  it  plausible  to  identify 
'Amariah'  with  the  priestly  house  of  'Immer'  ("'.  14)  whose 
institution  is  ascribed  to  I>a\id's  time  (see  Immer,  2). 

In  the  following  (nos.  =,-£),  the  unhistorical  nature  of  the 
context  struiigly  suggests  that  the  name  is  introduced  merely  to 
give  an  air  uf  antiquity  to  this  priestly  family. 

5.  Chief  priest,  temp.  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  IQii  '"^CN;  Jos. 
a/j.acTLas). 

6.  A  Levite,  temp.  Hezekiah,  2  Ch.  31 15  (1!"P"1CN  ;  p.api.a.% 
[BA],  ap..  [L]). 

7.  One  of  the  b'ne  Hebron,  a  Kohathite  Levite  (ctfiaSia  [B]) ; 
1  Ch.  L!3  19  ;  in  24  23  '.rrN  {ap.apia<;  [A]). 

S.  Amariah  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogy  of  the  hi'<h  priests, 
(a)  as  son  of  Meraioth ;  1  Ch.  1.17  [O  33]  (a/xapias  [A]:  Jos. 
'Aprx/>atos)  =  652  [37]  (aAtapeia.  [11,  /.<■.,  MA  misread  -VIA]),  and 
(^)  as  a  son  of  Azariah,  On  [ "■  37J  (apapiaq  [AL]),  cp  Ezra 
"3  {aap.a-pe.La.  [BA]  apapiov  [L])  =  1  L>d.  *  ?  (apapBeiov  [B] 
apapiov  [AL],  EV  Amarias,  as  in  4  Esd.  1 2,  A  merits  [ed. 
Bensley]),  probably  the  same  as  5  above  (cp  Bo.).  See  further 
High  Pkiest  and  note  the  suspicious  recurrence  of  the 
sequence  Amariah,  Ahitub,  and  Zadok  (cp  We.  ProlM)  222). 
See  Mer.uah. 

AMARIAS  (am&PIOY  [A]),  i  Esd.  8 2  =  Ezra  7 3 
Amariah  {q.v.,  4). 

AMASA  IK'J'OV  ;  rather,  perhaps,  "^'fty  Ammishni, 
cp  AMecc&ei  1.1''  m  2  S.  10,  ISA  in  c.  20,  A  in  c.  17], 
-£CAI  [A],  -6CC&  [L  always  ;  A  occasionally],  and  other 
variants,  see  below  ;  cp  AniMiAi,  Amasai.  The  form 
Amasa  rests  on  a  false  etymology  [from  ^'^y  —  c£>]  ;  cp 
Amasiisai  ;   so  Man].  Fund.  24). 

r.  Son  of  Abigail,  the  sister  of  Zeruiah  and  David 
(1  Ch.  2i6/.  2  S  I725  a/j.t<T<xei  [B],  -tnraei  [A]).  His 
father  was  Jether  a  Jezreelite — not  an  '  Israelite '  or  an 
'Ishmaelite'  (see  Abigail,  2).  He  was  among  those 
that  fell  away  from  David  to  Ausalom  {q.v.)t  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  his  forces  (2  S. 
I725).  In  spite  of  this,  David  thought  it  prudent  to 
conciliate  Amasa  by  a  promise  of  the  same  position  in 
his  own  army,  Joab  [q.v.)  having  earned  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure (2  S.  l!i  13  [14]  apLtao-ai  [A]).  On  the  renewal 
of  revolt  under  Sh'ba  (2  S\  20i),  in  which  according  to 
one  view  he  was  implicated,  Amasa  was  entrusted  with 
mustering  the  men  of  Judah  {v.  4).  Joab  soon  took 
his  revenge  upon  his  rival.  Amasa  having  failed  to 
appear  at  the  appointed  time,  David  commissioned 
Abishai  (2  S.  206) 2  to  go  with  his  men  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebels,  and  Joab  naturally  joined  the  party.  The  cousins 
met  at  (iibeon,  and  while  Joab  was  pretending  to  give 
Amasa  a  friendly  salute,  he  gave  him  a  deadly  blow- 
(2  S\  liOC-io).  The  narrator  is  not  interested  enough  in 
the  unfortunate  man  to  tell  us  whether  he  ever  received 
an  honourable  burial  (?■'.  12  afieccraei  [B  once],  afxecrat. 
[A  once]).      See  Siiera,  ii.  1  (end). 

His  death  is  referred  to  in  1K/J5  apecraaia  [B],  -uaa  [L], 
a/M/ieo-a  [A]  and  v.  32  (ap.eo-cra  [l!L;  A  omits]).  (The  /3  of 
aju.ecrcra/3  in  i  Ch.  '1 17  [li]  may  comu  from  the  following  Hebrew 
word.) 

2.  (a/xao-[e]t'ay  [BAL]),  an  Ephramite,  temp.  Ahaz  (2  Ch. 
2yi2f).  T.  K.  C. 

AMASAI  Pb'pL',  perhaps  rather  to  be  read  ^'Dy, 
Ammishai  [so  We  I  J  (7-}  24,  n.  2],  cp  u>*>  >f*  V,  w»*.Q-iO 
in  e  Ch.  62535  Abishai;  amacai  [BAL],  -ce  [N]). 
1.  A  name  in  the  genealog)'  of  Kohath  (1  Ch.  (J25[io], 
afxeaaet  [B],  -fxaat  [A],  -<ra  [L]  ;  1  Ch.  635  [20],  a/xadciov 
[B],  -f,as  [A]). 

2.  Chief  of  David's  'thirty,'  1  Ch.  12i8  [19];  see 
David,  §  n  a  in  ,  to  whom  the  Chronicler  ascribes  an 
obviously  not  very  ancient  poetic  speech. 

He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Amasa  (l:§-.,  by  Ew.) 
and  with  Abishai,  who  is  called  Abshai  in  1  Ch.  11  20.  Ki. 
even  corrects  to  'Abishai'  (S/J(>7,  ad  loc.\  Neither  Amasa 
nor  Abishai,  however,  occupied  th<_-  rank  of  chief  of  the  thirty, 
according  to  the  lists  in  2  S.  'J a  and  1  Ch.  11.  The  matter  is 
of  ii"  'jn_nt  moment,  since  the  connection  in  which  Amasai  is 
niuitiimt.il  in  1  Ch.  1  iJ  does  not  permit  us  to  use  the  passage 
for  hUr.irtcal  purposes.  The  Chronicler's  conception  of  Sauls 
fuq;Hi\---  son-in-law  is  dominated  hy  the  later  view  of  David  as 

]  M<»st  critics  change  Abishai  here  and  in  7\  7  to  '  Joab  '  (the 
reading  of  Pesh.),  but  perhaps  mistakenly.  See  liu.  SBOT, 
ad  toe. 

-  See  Dr.,  or  Bu.,  for  restoration  of  the  text. 
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the  'anointed  '  of  Yahwe  and  the  founder  of  the  one  legitimate 

dynasty  (We.  ProlS^  1S0). 

3.  A  priest,  temp.  David  (1  Ch.  1,^24). 

4.  Ancestor  of  Mahath,  a  Kohathite  Levitc,  temp. 
Hezekiah  ;  probably  tl  family  name  ;  cp  no.  1  (2  Ch. 
29 12  :  fxaai  [HA],  afxe<?<ri  [L]). 

5.  See  below,  Amamiai. 

AMASHAI,  or  rather,  as  in  RY,  Amashsai  (/"pC'DP, 
where  D  implies  a  reading  ''DOV  based  on  a  false  deriva- 
tion from  DOy  ;  perhaps  really  to  be  read  Ammishai,  see 
AmasAi),  a  priestly  name  in  the  post-c\ilic  list  of  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  (see  Exka,  li.  §  15  a),  Nch.  11 13 
(AMACteltA  [BN],  -cm  [E],  -M6CAI  [A])-iCh.9i2 
where  the  name  is  M  \asai,  AV  Maasi  \i  {*Lm1?D 
[Bii.  Gi.],  some  authorities  >*p  [Gi.]  ;  ma<\c<\Ic\  [B], 
-<r«  [L],  macai  [A J ;  t*mj»tt.  in  Xeh.  **ra*_*i.x). 

AMASIAH  i.rTD^r,  §  29,   '  Vahwe  bears,'  cp  Amos  ; 

M&C&I&C    [B],     -MIAC     [A],     A,\\c\ctcNC     [L]),     one     of 

Jehoshaphat's  captains  (2  Ch.  17i6+). 

AMATHEIS  (eMAGOiC  [B]),  1  Esd.  f»29  A\'  =  Ezra 
IO2S  Athi.ai. 

AMATHIS  (AMA66ITIN  [A]),  1  Mace.  ISast  AV, 
RV  Hamath  {g.v.). 

AMAZIAH  {-1rVV£N\  and  in  nos.  2-4,  rTVPNV  §  29, 
'Yahwe  is  mighty,'  cp  Amoz  ;  AMecc[e]iAC  [BAL], 
-6CI.  [AL],  -\\,\c[e]l-  [BAtj],  -MACCl-  [L])- 

1.  b.  Joash  ;  father  of  l';:ziah  and  king  of  Judah  circa 
796-790  B.C.  (see  Chronology,  ^  35,  37}  2  K.  14 1-20 
2  Ch.  -f».  Two  points  in  his  favour  are  mentioned  in 
Kings — viz. ,  that  he  punished  his  father's  murderers 
and  that  he  reconquered  the  Edomites  who  had  revolted 
(see  Edom,  §  8  ;  Jokthkel,  2).  Whether  he  was 
to  any  extent  successful  against  that  restless  and  war- 
like people  has  indeed  been  doubted,  but  on  grounds 
which  will  not  bear  examination. 

Am.  lnyC  is,  in  fact,  more  than  probably  a  later  insertion 
(^ce  Amos  §  9)1  so  that  the  inference,  drawn  from  this  passage 
by  Stade  (in  'S7)  and  Kittel,  that  Amos  knew  of  no  great  calamity 
befalling  Edom  in  recent  times,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Amaziah's  unfortunate  challenge  to  Joash  king  of 
Israel  (who  treated  him,  according  to  the  narrative,  '  as 
a.  good-natured  giant  might  treat  a  dwarf,'  2  K..  148^) 
ended  seriously  enough,  in  the  strengthening  of  the  old 
supremacy  of  northern  over  southern  Israel  (see  Israel, 
§  31).  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Edomites  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Judah  to  recover  in  some 
degree  their  independence  ;  but  of  this  we  have  no 
information. 

The  Chronicler  assures  us  (2  Ch.  2o  14)  that,  on  his  return  from 
the  sanguinary  battle  in  the  'valley  of  salt'  (cp  -j.  K.  14  7), 
Amaziah  adopted  the  worship  of  the  Edomitish  deities,  forgetting 
that  such  an  act  would  be  possible  only  if  the  J  ■  li.inites  were 
either  the  masters  or  the  allies  of  the  people  of  Judah. 

Like  his  father,  Amaziah  died  a  violent  death ;  possibly, 
as  Wellhausen,  Stade,  and  Kittel  suppose,  the  con- 
spiracy against  him  was  not  unconnected  with  the 
disgrace  which  he  had  brought  on  his  country.  The 
Chronicler's  treatment  of  Amaziah's  reign  is  of  special 
significance  for  the  Chronicler's  period  (see  Bennett, 
Chrun.  413-417,  and  cp  Kue.  Einl.  §  51,  n.  4). 

Sc>un;a.  The  account  given  in  Kings  is  of  composite  origin. 
2  K.  1 4r-:-i4  comes  from  a  somewhat  unfriendly  source-,  which 
may  be  of  N.  I-.raelitish  origin.  Th';  rest  of  ch.  14  belongs  to 
the  Deuteronomistic  compiler,  who  !a\s  stress  on  Amaziah's 
better  side,  and  who  at  the  close  of  bis  story  probably  makes 
use  of  the  royal  annals. 

2.   Priest  of  Bethel,  temp.  Amos  (Am.  7  10  12).      See  Amos,  §1. 

3-   A  Simeonite  (1  Ch.  434  a//.acr[>]i<i  f  UA],  -cro-iou  [1,1). 

4.  A  Merarite,  temp.  David  (1  Ch.  G45  [30]  a/xecra-fia  (?)  [B], 
•a(Tia  [L],  ixaeao-ia  [A J).  t.   K.  C. 

AMBASSADOR,  the  EV  rendering  of  the  following 
three-  Hebrew  words  : — 

1.  A/i?//,f  (ps£)in  2  Ch.  3:2  31  (7rpe<7/3i/-njs),  more  properly  'inter- 
preter '  (as  EV  in  Gen.  4223  [ep/LL-ijveuTifr],  in  Is.  4327  [KV  rng- 
ambassador,  apxovTts  0r\S*  v_>r.  but  Aq.  Sym.  kpp.T}vel<;\  and 
m  Job  33  23  [0BNA  have  gapan^opoi]). 

2.  Matakh  (-n\::>  in  2  Ch.  35  21  Is.  30433  7  Ez.  17  15  W~Z£y 
to  send  ;  cp  BDLi  Lex.,  ad  foe.',  ayyeA.os),  a  word  used  indefinitely 
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ot  any  messenger  ;  so,  eg-.,  of  a  priest  (cp  Mai.  '2  7),  a  prophet 
(Is.  412  19;  ot  K-uptt-vorT«-9),«ir  (as  frequent  1\)  an  an- el.  Macakh, 
accordingly,  olten  appn  .ximates  to  the  ld.ia  of  'ambassador': 
cp  the  1  midlines  s<_-nt  l,>  Hdom,  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and 
Ainmon  (xNu.J()i4Jl2i  irpe<rj3ets,  Judg.ll  12  ;  KV  'messengers'). 

3.  Sir  (i-^lin  Is.  18a(o^palIINA(JP  and  Th.,  but  Aq.  irpta- 
fivTris>  Sym.  aTrotrroAos,  '  hostages,'  cp  1  Mace.  1  10  8  7  0  51,  etc.]), 
Is.  57  9  l<V  (AV  'messengers';  npe<rfiv<;),  Jer.  4;>  14  >, .  l:i  17 
-5  13  (EV  in  the  last,  messenger,  ayyeAos)  and  Oh.  1.  1  (rrcpioxri, 
a  confusion  with  nTiliO  or  "lVuC).  The  denom.  vb.  TOSH,  'to 
fei<>n  one's  self  an  ambassador,'  found  in  MT  of  Jos.  9  (cp  EV) 
should  he  read  TE^n,  'take  provision'  (so  RV  mg.  after  most 
versions  ,    ,-p  llennett,  S/-OT,  a, I  foe.).1 

In  the  Apocrypha  'ambassador'  represents  irpeo-fivs,  7rpe<r- 
£[e]vnfc  in  1  Mace. 'J  70  11  9  14-  21  (wpeo-fivTCpoL  [HV])  40  (irpeo-- 
fivTepois  [V])  15  17  2  Mace.  11  34  (in  1  Mace.  13  14  21  AV  lias 
'messengers'),  and  iiyycM^  in  Judith  3i  AV  (RV  here  and  KV 
elsewhere  '  messenger  ').  In  NT  the  word  occurs  in  2  Cui .  5  20 
Eph.  U20  (npnajiiyuj),   I'hikm.  9  RV  mg.  (wpc<rfivrr)<;). 

A  distinction  between  messengers  and  diplomatic 
agents  naturally  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with 
state-craft  hardly  possible  in  Israel  before  the  monarchy, 
and  e\en  in  David's  time  emissaries  from  one  court  to 
another  were  liable  to  be  abuser  1,  although  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  offenders  may  suggest  that 
ambassadorial  rights  were  beginning  to  be  recognised 
(see  2  S.  IOi^T).  The  first  use  of  sir,  apparently  the 
only  approach  to  a  specific  word  for  'ambassador,' 
naturally  belongs  to  the  time  when  Israel  had  been 
forced  into  diplomatic  relations  with  Kgypt  and  A:=s\na 
(of  whose  frequent  intercommunication  at  a  much  earlier 
period  the  Amarna  tablets  tell  us  so  much).  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  sir  is  presumably  l  loan-word.2 
The  employment  of  the  term  i/ichs,  'interpreter,'  is  the 
more  interesting  since  Aramaic  was  the  language  of 
diplomacy  for  Assyrians  and  Hebrews  ;  cp  Is.  36n,  and 
see  Aramaic  Lan<juagi£,  §2.     NjcPost,  Rabshaklh. 

S.  A.  C. 

AMBER  (Seen;  in  pause  [Ez.  82,  where,  however, 
Co.  regards  it  as  a  gloss]  rSrcn). 

Cp  Egyp.  hsmn,  'electrum"/  or  'bronze';  see  Egypt,  §  36* 

last   note,  also  Lag.    Uebcrs.   221  ;    but  cp  Erman,  ZDA1G  40 

115  ['92],  and  also  Ebers,    ib.    31  454;    against 

1.  Hashmal   the  usual  explanation  of 'n  see  Konig,  Lt/nytb. 

—  ambsr.      1     99-        F1"-     iJel.     in    Ba.  -I  >el.    lizckiel    xii. 

identifies  the  Egyptian  word  quoted,  and  also 

Heb.  ^ctl  with  Ass.  chuaru,  which  he  defines  in  Ass.  Hit  B 

a.s  a  costly  brilliant  metal  (''),     So  Hommel,  J)it  Semit.  I'olkcr 

I450. 

The  Heb.  hashmal  occurs  thrice  (or  twice ;  see  above) 
in  Ezek.3,  and  is  rendered  by  the  EV  '  amber.'  <5BAQ 
has  ifkenrpov,  Vg.  4  elect  rum,  a  rendering  which  most 
scholars  {e.g. ,  Smend)  have  adopted,  supposing,  from 
the  context,  that  some  metallic  substance  is  meant,  and 
understanding  ijXeKTpov  to  mean  here  a  certain  alloy  of 
gold  and  silver  (Egyptologists  have  given  the  same 
meaning  to  the  apparently  related  Egyptian  word). 
This  interpretation,  howe\er,  rests  upon  a  mistake  as 
to  the  ancient  use  of  the  term  rfXenrpov  (see  also  Egvi't, 
§  36,  last  note). 

It  is  true  the  name  is  sometimes  used  of  a  metallic  substance. 
Thus,  to  cite  the  earliest  case,  Sophucles  (Aniig.  1036-38)  makes 
Creon  speak  of  electnnn  from  Sard  is  {rbr  npbs  SapSetof  rjKeKTpov) 
and  Indian  gold  (kgu.  tw  'Ii.'3t«rbi'  xpfudi'),  doubtless  meaning  by 
the  former  what  the  <in.(_ks  commonly  called  pale  gold  (A.evK&y 
Xpv<r6s\  a  natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  (one  part  silver  to  three 
or  four  parts  of  gold)  found  native  in  great  abundance  in  Lydia. 
That  electrum,  however,  was  not  a  term  commonly  applied 
to  ^iich  an  alle>y  seems  indicated  by  the  pains  which  Strabo 
takes  to  1.  \plain  the  term  as  used  in  metallurgy  of  the  residuum 
(KiiOapfxa)  left  after  the-  first  smelting  of  gold  ore  (ci>\a  141 1).      He 

1  -|"j.  'ambassador,'  appears  in  ip  in  four  other  places  in  Is. 
viz.   138  (for    Tl',    'a    pang')    21  2  (no    'T^    for    ,-]2    n^)  39 1 

(between  QHSD  and  rinjc)  :vr>d  03  9  (for  "I'i  compare  Du.,  ad  foe, 
Che.  fntr.  Isa.  350). 

2  The  connection  with  Ar.  sar,  'to  go'  (Ges.-P»u.),  does  not 
commend  itself.  It  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  Ass.  $irratn, 
'stick'  or  '  sceptre'  (s^  hub  Ass.  HI!  '/>,$.  re. )— the  official  derives 
bis  name  from  the  emblem  of  office,  originally  the  courier's 
stick  (?). 

3  1  4  27,  '  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  colour  of  amber,' 
'T  saw  as  the  colour  of  amber';  82  'as  the  appearance  of 
brieihtne.ss  as  the  colour  of  amber.' 

4  For  a  rendering  i'pi-j  in  Ezek.  1  4  see  Field,  He.va.pla. 
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himself  usually  employ?  the  expression  'pale  gold'  when  he 
alludes  to  the  naiivc  alloy.  h'.>]jh<>cle^  too  (/.<.),  shows  that 
he  is  employing  ihe  \\  ■  rd  in  an  unusual  ami  extended  way,  by 
appending  the  qualifying  phrase  '  fn  mi  Sardis.' 

Usually  the  word  has  quite  another  meaning. 

In  Homer,  e.g.,  where  the  v.  ■  >rd  occurs  thrice  and  is  signifi- 
cantly applied  to  an  article  trafficked  in  by  Phoenicians,  the 
trader  who  captured  Eum.eus  is  described  (Oct.  15  460)  as  having 
a  golden  necklace  (jxera.  &'  ^AewTpoicrir  t'epro)  strung  with  pieces 
of  electrum  (similarly  in  (hf.  is  296,  77  A.  eVrp  01  tni1  eep/xeVoi').  1  he 
use  of  the  term  in  the  plural  in  these  passages  forbids  us  by 
any  possibility  taking  it  as  meaning  the  gold  and  silver  alloy. 

If,  then,  by  electrum  the  versions  do  not  mean  metallic 
electrum  thev  must  mean  amber.  There  are,  however, 
two  kinds  of  amber,  and  it  remains  to  consider  which  is 
meant.  The  one,  usually  a  dark  red  (rarely  of  a  light 
colour),  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  (Catania, 
Reggio)  and  in  the  Lebanon  ;  the  other,  usually  of  a 
yellow  or  golden  colour,  but  occasionally  darker  in 
hue,  has  from  ancient  times  been  met  with  in  great 
abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  (whence  our 
chief  modern  supply  is  derived),  and  also  occurs  on  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Sea.  As  the  Phoenician  had  red 
amber  thus  at  his  very  door,  he  may  early  have  learned 
to  employ  it  for  purposes  of  art  and  ornament,  just  as 
he  learned  his  art  of  dyeing  with  purple  from  having 
the  murex  in  abundance  by  his  shores.  Moreover,  red 
amber  is,  as  stated  above,  also  to  be  found  in  Sicilv, 
and  may  have  been  procured  thence.  As  increased 
demand  called  for  an  increased  supply,  traders,  sailing 
round  the  coast  of  the  .Egean  in  quest  of  new  fishing 
grounds  for  the  purple-fish,  would  naturally  search 
keenly  for  fresh  supplies  of  the  precious  substance,  for 
the  ancients  prized  amber  far  beyond  its  modern  value. 
Its  power  of  attracting  light  substances,  and  the  fact  that 
when  warmed  it  emitted  a  faint  perfume,  invested  it  fur  them 
with  an  element  of  mystery.  How  far  thev  actually  ascribed 
to_  it  certain  medicinal  properties,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  East 
with  ambergris  —  an  animal  substance  that  has  lent  its  name 
(adopted  by  us  from  the  Arabs)  to  amber— it  is  impossible  to 
say.  As  these  two  substances,  which  have  really  nothing  in 
common  save  the  power  to  emit  a  kind  of  perfume,  have  been 
called  by  the  same  name,  the  fact  that  ambergris  is  prized  as 
an  aphrodisiac  may  perhaps  indicate  that  there  was  some 
belief  that  amber  (electrum)  possessed  some  similar  potency. 
This  is^actually  stated  by  Pliny  (AY/xxwii.  3  11),  who  tells 
us  that  in  his  own  time  the  peasant  women  in  the  regions  north 
of  the  Po  wore  amber  necklaces,  chiefly  as  an  ornament,  but 
also  for  medical  reasons,  and  goes  on  to  enumerate  a  number 
of  ailments  for  which  it  was  regarded  as  a  specific,  cither  taken 
as  a  pouon  or  applied  externally.  That  its  property  of  attrac- 
tion (whence  our  modern  word  electricity)  was  early  known  to 
the  1 1  reeks  is  proved  by  the  notice  of  I  hales. 

But  how  would  red  amber  naturally  give  a  name  to 

ct   metallic    electrum?       To   the   eye  of  the   Greek   the 

9    Pprhnnq      essential  difference   between  pure  gold 

„nliniI,  „„A1«..   anc*    tne   alloy   (to   which   we   ha\e   in 

yellow  amber.  r     ..  ,  c -    -.    ,  .  . 

lenglisri    confined    the    name  electrum) 

being  the  pale  colour  of  the  latter  (Xevicbs  XPV(X^)<  anv 

name  which  he  would  apply  to  it  to  differentiate  it  from 

pure  gold  would  naturally  be  one  which  would  indicate 

this  paleness.      The  reddish  amber  of  the  South  would 

not  furnish  such  a  name,  having  no  resemblance  in  hue 

to   metallic   electrum.       But    the    yellow    Baltic    amber, 

varying   as   it   does   in    shade    from    almost  white  to  a 

bright  golden,  would  give  a  fairly  accurate  description 

of  the  alloy,  whose  hue   varies   with   the  proportion  of 

its  component   parts.       Similarly  when,    in   the  second 

passage  quoted  above  from  the  Odyssey,  a  necklace  of 

gold  set  with   pieces  of  amber   is   likened   to   the   sun 

(r}4\tov  ws),  the  golden   (Baltic)   amber  answers  to   the 

description  far  better  than  the  red.      We  may  assume, 

then,  that  from  remote  ages  supplies  of  Baltic  (yellow) 

amber  as  well  as  of  red   amber  were  available. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  hypothesis.      It  has  been  removed 

from  the  realm  of  probability  into  that  of  established 

fact,    by  the  finding  of  amber  in  the  tombs  discovered 

at   Mycenae  by   D.    Schliemann  in   1876,  and  of  beads 

of  the  same   material    in    his  more  recent   excavations 

at    Tiryns.      As  the   red  amber  and  the    Baltic   amber 

differ  essentially  in  chemical  composition,   Dr,    Helm, 

an  eminent  chemist  of  Dantzig,  has  been  able  to  prove 
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by  actual  analysis  that  this  amber  is  the  Baltic  variety 
(Schliemann's  Tiryns,  1886,  App.  p.  372). 

It  was,  doubtless,  from  the  German  tribes  along  one 
of  the  highways  which  were  in  constant  use  in  historic 
times  that  the  ancient  supplies  of  Baltic  amber  were 
obtained.  We  know  that  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(about  430  B.C.)  the  Greeks  had  not  as  yet  opened  up 
any  line  of  communication  with  the  amber  coasts  from 
the  side  of  the  Euxine. 

Herodotus  visited  Olbia,  and  though  he  has  given  a  pretty 
full  account  of  those  regions,  mentioning  a  trade-route  leading 
towards  the  East,  and  though  we  know  from  his  own  words 
(3  115)  that  the  amber  trade  was  a  subject  which  had  excited 
his  attention,  he  expresses  the  commonly  received  opinion  that 
it  was  obtained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eridanus  [Po]. 

Neither  does  Baltic  amber  seem  to  have  reached 
Greece  in  his  time  by  any  Russian-Balkan  route  (59). 
Down  to  the  time  of  Theophrastus  (315  B.C.)  it  was 
entirely  through  northern  Italy  that  the  Greeks  got 
their  supply  of  it.1  The  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland 
and  the  valley  of  the  Po  have  yielded  abundance  of 
beads  of  Baltic  amber,  and  similar  beads  are  well  known 
in  the  tombs  of  central  Italy.  We  need  have  little 
hesitation,  therefore,  in  believing  the  statement  of  Pliny  - 
( AY/xxxvii.  344)  that  it  was  brought  by  the  Germans  into 
Pannonia  and  thence  reached  the  Yeneti,  who  dwelt 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.3  As  the  main  lines  of 
commerce  change  but  little  through  the  ages,  it  was 
probably  by  this  route  that  the  amber  beads  reached 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns  in  the  bronze  age,  and  articles  of 
the  same  kind  may  even  have  reached  Palestine.  The 
bead  found  at  Lachish,  however,  has  been  proved,  since 
this  article  was  in  print,  to  be  not  Baltic  amber,  but, 
like  that  found  at  Tell-Zakanya  [PF.FQ,  April  1899, 
p.  107),  a  resin,  and  no  trace  of  amber  has  yet  been 
found  in  Mesopotamia  ( Per. -Chip. ,  -//*/.  Chald,  2362). 
Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  even  the  yellow  variety 
may  have  reached  Palestine  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
and  the  view  of  the  ancient  versions  that  the  Hebrew 
hashmal  indicates  this  substance  may  be  correct. 

W.   K. 

AMEN  (}'-tN  -  4  in  (p  usually  ytvotro  ;a  in  work  of 
Chronicler  &/j.7)v,  and  so  in  NT  very  often),"  an  adj.7 
T  HT  signifying  stability,  used  only  as  an  interjec- 
'  tion  expressive  of  assent  of  one  kind  or 
another. y  Three  stages  may  be  distinguished  :  ( 1 ) 
I)i  ih  til  Amen,  referring  back  to  words  of  another  speaker : 
probably  the  earliest  usage,  occurring  even  in  common 
speech1'  (iK.l  36  Jcr.'2S6ll  5,  the  only  certainly  pre-exilic 
Aniens).10  (2)  Detached  Amen,  the  complementary  sen- 
tence being  suppressed  (Dt.  27  15--0  Neh.  ,'1 13  ;   double  in 

1  They  appear  to  have  confused  with  it  a  stone  called  Aty- 
yovpiof  or  ligarius  1  as  so  often  occurs  they  mistook  the  region 
whence  the  article  was  transmitted  to  them  for  the  actual  place 
of  production  (Theophr.  J'c  Laf>.  16). 

2  Pliny's  statement  is  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Herodotus 
(1  196)  from  winch  it  appears  that  the  only  knowledge  then 
obtainable  respecting  central  Europe  came  by  way  of  the  Veneti, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  the  Greeks  knew  of  a  line  of  cummuni- 
cation  in  this  direction. 

3  Pytheas  of  Massilia  had,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  found 
the  Guttones  gathering  it  and  giving  it  in  trade  to  the  Tutones. 

J  It  probably  occurs  in  twelve  places  in  the  Hebrew,  for  in 
Is.  il.j  16,  although  Aq.  (7re77icrT(ij/j.ei'W9),  Svrn.,  Pesh.,  and  Vg. 
have  a«w«,  it  should  probably  (so  Che.  J.)i.  Du.  Rys.  in  MS, 

and  perhaps  Targ.  Jon.  i£SljXAnr  [aXt\0tvov\)  be  vocalised  other- 
wise, perhaps  pk  (as  in  Is.  25  1,  where  indeed  the  Gk.  Vss.  [but 
Sym.  not,  as  usual,  afxrjv,  but  lucrei]  and  Yg.  read  amen). 
(Fj^XAo  reafj  jt  a|S0)  ;n  a  corrupt  text,  in  J<_r.  15  ii  and  in  Jer. 
319.  EY  has  amen  always  ;  RV  even  in  Jer  lis.  It  uceur-. 
in  six  places  in  (P  Apocr.  (for  Judg.  1:320  cp  Ktb.  Pesh.).  Vl'. 
adds  T..b.  0  12  la  23  and  2  Esd.  (Neh.]  13 31  ;  in  Ecclus.  50 aj  it 
is  pmh.-iblv  kite. 

5  Riqht  (ele\en)  times,  a.kr\$Zi<i  once. 

6  There  is  much  variety  of  text.  TR  has  it  in  some  119  places, 
of  which  RY  rejects  19  (see  below,  §  2). 

7  See.  however,  Earth,  AT?  S§  $c  and  -jb. 

8  Fur  three  kinds  see  Shebu'otk  y'<a  (mid.). 

9  It  seems  most  likely  that  in  Jer.  3  19  <&  read  T^  as  V"'n  = 


1,1  vp  has  it  also  in  Jer.  3  19  15  1 1  (Is.  25  1  is  not  pre-exilic). 
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Nu.  5 22  and  in  Xeh.  86=  i  Esd.947).  Amen  must  ha-\c 
beeninliturgicalusein  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch.16 
^6  =  Ps.  IO64S).  Later,  but  \ery  similar,  are  Judithlo^o 
Tob.  9 12  (Vg. ),  and  Tob.  88.  \Vith  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  relates  to  temple  service  may  be  compared,  e.g., 
Jcr.  Beraih.\\c.  The  Chronicler,  however,  appends 
Amen  {I.e.)  to  extracts  from  Pss.  105  and  \)t\  1  (3)  An 
apparent^«tz/  Amen,  there  belli  i;  no  change  of  speaker  ; 
frequent  from  NT  Epp.  onwards,  but  in  OT  only  [a) 
m  subscription  to  first  three  (four)  di\isions  of  Psalter  and 
3  and  4  Mace.  ;  and  (i>)  at  end  of  prayer,  Neh.  13.^i  and 
Tob.  13 18  (both  only  in  Yg. ).  In  Tob.  14  15  (I'M  \ )  we 
have  almost  a  fourth  stage  :  (4)  a  simple  subscnptwital 
Amen,  like  that,  e.g. ,  of  the  TR  of  Lk. ,  without,  strictly 
speaking,  anv  preceding  doxology.'3 

lust  as  <p  translates,  as  we  have  seen,  by  yfrotro 
in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  even  the  Psalter,  but  has 
T  "NTT  v-fify  m  tne  Chronicler  and  Apocrypha,3 
'  so  in  NT  Lk.  often  avoids  (omits  or  trans- 
lates) Amen,  and  so  even  Mt.  and  to  a  less  extent  Mk. 
Stage  (1)  is  represented  by  only  Rev.  7n4  1&4  22 -20  ; 
(2)  bv  Rev.  014  and  the  usage  testified  to  by  1  Cor. 
14 16  ;  (3)  by  usage  of  Epistles  (fifteen  duxologies,  mostly 
well-attested  ;  5  nineteen  blessings,  mostly  ill-attested ).6 
There  is  no  real  instance  of  (4). 

The  Aniens  of  the  Gospels  {fifty-two  in  Synopt. , 
twenty-five  in  Jn. )  are  a  peculiar  class,  declared  by 
Delitzsch 7  unparalleled  in  Hebrew  literature  :  initial 
Aniens8  like  group  (1),  but  lacking  the  backward  refer- 
ence. The  sayings  that  they  introduce  are  only  some- 
times at  all  related  to  what  now  precedes  them.  The 
double  dfirjv  (twenty -five  times)  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  occurs  even  in  Jn.  lo3S(  =Mk.  1430,  etc. ),  Delitzsch 
tried  [I.e.)  to  explain  as  =  Aram,  amen  amena  (=amen 
amer  na  =  a.fj.rjv  A£yw),  which  sounded  like  d/jLTjv  dpA\v  ; 
but  Dalman  argues  strongly  against  this.9  For  a 
suggestion  of  a  different  kind  see  Gospels,  §  50  n.10 

The  key  to  Rev.  3 14  (6  djx-qv),  '  the  faithful  and  true 
witness,'  is  doubtless  the  traditional  Massoretic  pointing 
of  Is.  6016  (at  least  as  old  as  Sym. )  with  possibly  a 
reminiscence  of  the  practice  of  Jesus  and  of  2  Cor.  I20. 
Here,  again,  dfxrjv  is  neut. ,  and  the  meaning  is  not  quite 
so  clear  ;  but  probably  dfxr/v  has  about  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  1  Cor.  14 16. 

The  liturgical  use  of  Amen,  vouched  for  in  apostolic  times  by 

this  last  passage,  is  attested,  as  regards  the  Eucharist,  by  Justin 

Martyr  for  the  second  century  {Apol.  i.  65, 

3.  Elsewhere,     o  irapui'   A.aos    eTrev^Tj/xei   \eyuiv   'A/xtji'),   and, 

e.g. ,  by  Jerome  two  centuries  later  (preface  to 
Ek.  ii.  of  Com.  in  Ep.  ad  Gal.,  'ad  similitudinem  .  .  .  tonitrui 
amen  reboat '),  while  the  introduction  of  Amen  in  the  baptismal 
service  is  probably  later.  Post-biblical  Judaism  greatly  de- 
veloped the  theory  of  the  use  of  Amen.11  He  who  pronounced 
it  was  greater  than  he  who  blessed.  It  opened  the  gates  of 
heaven.1-  It  must  not  be  uttered  in  a  slovenly  or  careless  way, 
nor  yet  prolonged  too  much.1-1*  The  synagogue  still  uses  it,14  and 
Mohammedans  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  it  after  reciting  the 
first  Sura  of  the  Koran. 

For  references  to  older  literature  see,  e.g.,  Vigouroux,  Bib. 
Diet.,  s.v.  ;  for  references  to  passages  in  Talm.  see,  e.g.,  Kohut's 

A  ruck,  s.v.  ;   for  usage  of  temple  doxology 

4.  Literature.  Gr.n/,    mgivj,    1872,    pp.    481-06,    and 

Psahnen  62/.  91  ff. ;  fur  Rabbinic  treat- 
ment, e.g.,  Jebu'la  Klialas,  Sefer  ha-Mri\,lr,  Pereq.  4  (cd. 
Mantua,    42);    Y'j-.£f  C.'aro,    Beth    Yosef  (Orach- JJajini)   ed. 


1  Gratz  accordingly  argues  that  our  Psalms  are  a  synagogue 
arrangement. 

2  This  is  hardly  true  of  N. 

3  Except  Judith  13  20. 

4  "W  &  H  give,  in  square  brackets,  also  a  final  'Amen.' 

5  All  except  2  Pet.  3  18. 

_  fl  Also  Rev.  1  7  (after  vai  ;  neither  doxology  [?]  nor  benedic- 
tion). Rev.  1  18  1  Jn.  .O21  2  Jn.  13  are  excluded  in  RV.  Cp 
JQR  9  8,  n.  2. 

7  '  Talm.  Stud.  ix.  a.(xr\v  ai±r}v '  in  ZDT/t.,  1856,  pp.  422-4. 

8  All  in  sayings  of  Jesus.     The  five  finals  (Mt.  fl  r  ;•  2S  20  Lk. 
2453  Jn.  '21  25  Mk.  16  20)  are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS. 

9  See  Dalm.  Grain.  193  (cp  71  77  40,  228  146). 

10  See  now  also  Dalman  as  cited  below,  §  4. 

11  See  Shebuoih  as  above  and  many  other  places.     For  an 
example  of  '  Amen '  in  conversation  see  Aboda  Zara  65  a. 

12  Shabbath  ngb  mid.  of  p. 

13  Ber.  47  a. 

14  Authorised  Daily  Prayer-Booh ,  N.  M.  Adler,  1S91. 


Venice,  1550,  1  f'">l.  £\/>-Z$b.  On  the  whole  subject  see  H.  W. 
Hogg;,  '  Amen,  notes  uii  its  Significance  and  Use  in  Biblical  and 
Post-biblical  tinici.,'  JQR  l|  1-23  I/96],  and  in  connection  there- 
with Nestle,  '  '1  he  Last  Word  in  the  Bible,'  EApiwitvy  Times, 
January  1897,  p.  190^  To  the  above  must  now  be  added 
Dalman,  Die  W'oi'te  Jesu  185-7  (98).  H.  W.  H. 

AMETHYST  (HO^riN,  AMeeYCTOC  [BAF],  -coc 
[L],  amcthyslns,  Jl^i*  f^")-  The  amethyst  is  a  variety 
of  quartz  (SiO„)  or  rock-crystal  (see  Crystal)  of  a  clear 
purple  or  bluish  violet  colour  {from  iron  peroxide  or 
in.m^nnese),  often  marked  by  zigzag  or  undulating  lines 
(the  colour  being  disposed  in  clouds).  The  Greek  name 
(Rev.  21  20  ;  cp  Ex.  2S  19  =  39 12  [36  19  in  ©]),  which  was 
adopted  into  Latin,  implies  an  ancient  belief  that  the 
wearer  of  an  amethyst  could  drink  wine  freely  without 
Ccir  of  intoxication.  The  source  of  the  belief  is  found 
in  Thci  >phrastus  [Lap.  31),  who  is  the  earliest  Greek 
w ntcr  to  mention  the  stone,  which  he  calls  rb  ap.{6vaov. 
It  is  a  simple  case  of  sympathetic  magic,  for  Theophrastus 
says  [Lap.  31)  rd  5e"  a^iiOvaov  olvuirbv  rrj  xpop  :  it  is 
wine-coloured,  hence  its  amuletic  potency  against  the 
effects  of  wine.  Greek  engravers,  accordingly,  not  in- 
frequently cut  Bacchanalian  subjects  on  this  stone. 
Hence  the  point  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Anthologia 
Graca  (e.g.,  ix.  752,  on  the  ring  of  Cleopatra,  adorned 
with  Methe,  Drunkenness ;  and  ix.  748,  on  c.  gem 
engraved  with  a  figure  of  Bacchus).  It  seems  also  to 
have  been  believed  that  the  amethyst  caused  those  who 
wore  it  to  dream,  or  to  have  propitious  dreams  (cp  the 
extract  from  Burhan  in  Lag.  Mitth.  1 236).  Hence 
the  engraved  ahlamd  of  the  'Breastplate'  of  P  (Ex. 
28 19  =  39 12  ;  explained  by  Kimchi  as  the  dream-stone  ; 
nnSnN  from  c^n  'to  dream')  has  been  commonly 
identified  with  the  amethyst  (thus  apparently  <@),  so 
much  engraved  by  the  Greeks.      Cp  Precious  Stones. 

Del.,  on  the  other  hand  {Heb.  Lang.  36  n.),  derives  the  name 
from  Ahlamil,  an  Armenian  people  and  district  often  mentioned 
in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  texts,  supporting  the  suggestion  by 
referring  to  Sennacherib's  repeated  mention  of  Armenia  and  its 
neighbourhood  'as  a  rich  mine  of  certain  precious  stones. 
Bondi  considers  it  an  Egyptian  loan-word  {t'khnome),  while  Di. 
connects  it  with  n'D?n,  the  mallow,  and  adopts  the  explanation 
'green  malachite.'  W.  R. 

AMI  (V3K),  Ezra2s7t  =  Neh.  7s9  Am°n  (q.v.,  3). 

AMINADAB  (aminaAaB  [Ti.  WH]),  Mt.  14  and 
(aAmein  [WH],  rag.  aAam)  Lk.  333t  AV=RV 
Amminadab  (q.v. ,  1). 

AMITTAI  CJipN,  §  52,  from  DDK,  '  truth,'  perhaps  a 
theophorous  compound;  AMA6[e]l  [BAL]),  father  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  I425  Jonahlif)- 

AMMAH,   The  Hill  of  (HDN   nina  ;  o  Boynoc 

AMMAN  [B],  -MA  [A],  6MMA6  [L],  OMMATON  or  AMM. 
[Jos.  Ant.  vii.  I3]),  an  unknown  hill  'that  lieth  before 
Giah'(?),  where  Joab  and  Abishai  stayed  their  pursuit 
after  Abner  (2  S.  224+).  From  a  comparison  of  vv.  24 
and  25  it  is  probable  that  we  should  restore  the  name 
also  in  v.  25  for  '  one  hill,'  AV  '  an  hill '  (nnn  njnj). 

So  Bu.  (SECT),  Sam.  ad  loc,  following  W'e.'s  suggestion  that 
the  two  hills  are  the  same.  Otherwise  Klo.,  who  in  v.  25  con- 
jectures lVDIN  CiSvp).  the  ascent  of  Adummim. 

In  v.  24~Sym.  (vairq,  gully)  Theod.  (uSpaywyos)  and  Yg. 
(aqnuiiuctHi)  give  the  word  a  meaning  which  it  hears  only  in 
po^t-hiblical  Heb.;  moreover,  since  the  word  rt£N  has  no  article 
prefixed,  it  cannot  be  an  appellative  here. 

AMMI  (Hos.  2i,  and,  in  Lo-amnii,  2;;[25]).  See 
Lo-Ruiiamah. 

AMMI,  Names  with.      The  element  'am mi  ('SJ))  or, 

at  the  end  of  words,  'am  (CV)  has  been  interpreted  in 

three  different  ways— viz. ,  as  meaning  (1) 

1.  Initial   |-n|vj  pEOp]e|  or  |2)  [my]  kinsman  or  uncle, 

ammi-—    or  c]sej  as  t,e;n„  /,\  tne  proper  name  of  a 

paternal        t 

uncle.  So   jong   as   tn|s   group  of   names1  was 

regarded  by  itself  in  the  light  of  Hebrew  philology  alone, 

1  The  exact  limits  of  the  group  are  uncertain  ;  for  in  the  case 
of  several  names  that  have  been  included  in  it,  it  is  open  to  doubt 
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the  interpretation  of  'amvii  or  'am  by  '  people  '  seemed 
the  most  obvious,  and  was  most  generally  adopted  for 
all  names  alike.  The  result  was  not  quite  satisfactory  ; 
for  '  the  people  of  God  '  or  '  my  people  is  God '  { 'ammiel) 
was,  to  say  the  least,  an  improbable  meaning  for  the 
name  of  an  individual.  In  the  light  of  comparative 
philology  and  newly  recovered  parallel  names  in  other 
languages,  it  became  clear  that  '  people '  was  not  the  real 
meaning  of  the  element  in  at  least  some  of  the  names. 

Names  containing  'ammi  are  common  in  the  S.  Arabian 
inscriptions;  but  in  Arabic  'amm  signifies  not  'people,'  but 
'  paternal  uncle ' ;  the  latter,  therefore,  is  the  most  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  element  in  Arabic  words.1  A  closely 
similar  interpretation  is  also  thoroughly  justifiable  in  Hebrew 
names  ;  for  the  sense  '  uncle, '  or  perhaps  rather  the  wider  meaning 
'  kinsman,'  is  secured  for  'am  in  Hebrew  by  a  comparison  of  the 
parallel  phrases  vnnN  hx  mm  and  VDJ/  $N  'ta i  cp  the  use  of 
Ass.  ammi  lor  'relatives'  in  Am.  Tab.\5yi;  KB  5io6.  Such 
an  interpretation  of  'ammi  in  Semitic  names  generally  is  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that  names  of  this  type  are  found  side  by 
side  in  the  same  languages  with  names  identical  in  form  contain- 
ing another  element  (see  Abi,  Names  with)  denoting  a  kinsman  ; 
thus,  e.g.,  in  Hebrew  we  have  the  series  Ammi-z\,  Abi-el,  //z'-el 
(  =  ^/i/-el);  Ammi-nadah,  Ahi-nada.b,  Abi-nadab;  and,  in  S. 
Arabian  (following  CIS  4,  e.g.,  nos.  73  10  20  i  69  s  5  i),  'Am- 
karlb,  Abu-karib,  Akh.u-Va.Tlh,  Ddd-kaxlb? 

The  interpretation  of  'ammi  by  'uncle'  (or  'kinsman') 
in  the  S.  Arabian  names  and  in  several  at  least  of  the 
Hebrew  instances  (Ammiel,  Amminadab,  Eliam,  Arami- 
shaddai  (?),  Ammihud,  Ammizabad,  Ben-ammi)  is  now 
generally  adopted ;  and  this  much  at  least  may  be 
regarded  as  well  established, — that  names  in  Ammi 
originated  from  the  same  circle  of  ideas  as  names  in 
Abi,  Ahi. 

^  On  certain  ambiguities  common  to  all  these  classes  see  Abi, 
ii.  (viz.  on  their  syntactical  interpretation,  §  i_^".  ;  on  the  human 
or  divine,  §  4,  and  on  the  general  or  special  character  of  the  refer- 
ence, §  5). 

With  regard  to  the  present  group  in  particular  a 
further  question  has  arisen,  viz.,  whether  Ammi  be  not 
2  Not  =  divine  theProPernameofadeity,  andwhether, 
proper  name.  J"  c°Qse\uence;  we  ought  not  to  assume 
r  the  worship  of  this   deity  where  such 

names  are  found.  The  facts  which  have  raised  this 
question  are  these  : — 

(1)  Compounds  with  'ammi  are  parallel  not  only  to  compounds 
with  abi,  ahi,  but  also  to  compounds  with  divine  proper  names  ; 
thus  in  Hebrew  we  have  A mmiel,  Joe\ ;  Elia™,  EliiaJt ;  A  wimi- 
nadab,  Ve/ionadab  (cp  Moabite  Cltevtoshnadab),  Rehab'aw 
(Rehoboam),  and  Rehabjfa/i.  (2)  The  chief  god  of  the  K'ataban 
(or  -walad  'amm— 3.  S.  Arabian  people)  was  called  'Amm,  and 
Emu  was  a  name  given  to  the  god  Nergal  by  the  Shuhites  on 
the  W.  of  the  Euphrates  ;  cp  also  the  name  Ammon  (q.v.,  §  1). 

These  facts,  however,  are  insufficient  to  warrant  us  in 
separating  names  in  'ammi,  at  least  so  far  as  their  origin 
is  concerned,  from  names  in  Abi,  Ahi.  Still,  ifcis  clear 
that  'ammii),  originally  an  appellative,  applicable  and 
applied  by  different  clans  or  peoples  to  different  gods, 
became  in  certain  cases  the  proper  name  of  a  deity  ; 
and,  where  this  usage  can  be  independently  proved  to 
have  been  current,  it  is  reasonable  to  interpret  'am  in 
such  cases  as  the  proper  name  of  a  deity  (cp  the  parallel 
case  of  Baal)  ;  but  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  inferring 
from  the  mere  existence  of  names  in  'ammi  among  a 
certain  people  that  the  proper  name  of  their  deity  was 
'Amm;  in  particular  it  is  very  hazardous  to  conclude 
that  the  Hebrews  worshipped  a  distinct  deity  'Amm. 

The  compound  personal  and  local  names  in  'am  (final) 
present    some    considerable    difficulties,    which   require 


3.  Final  'am. 


further  consideration.      Is  the  sense  '  kins- 
man '    for  'am   always  the   most   natural 

whether  the  text  is  sound,  sometimes  even  in  its  consonants. 
The  apparent  cases  of  initial  'ammi  are  the  following  six  :— 
Ammiel,  Ammihud,  Ammihur,  Amminadab,  Ammishaddai, 
Ammizabad,  and  the  place-name  Amad  ;  those  of  final  'am  the 
following  seven :— Aniam,  Eliam,  Ithream,  Jashobeam,  Jeka- 
meam,  Jeroboam,  Rehoboam,  and  the  five  place-names  Jibleam, 
Jokdeam,  Jokmeam,  Jokneam,  Jorkeam.  Cp  also  Ben-ammi. 
See  Jeroboam  ;  also  Amasa,  Amasai,  Amashai. 

Glaser  produces  evidence  from  the  Minasan  inscriptions  to 

show  that     ammi,'  as  a  term  for  God,  was  long  in  use,  though 

at  a  distance  from  Palestine  :  see  Hommel,  ZDMG  49  526  ('95). 

Cp,  however,  Gray's  remark,  HPN  53. 

2  But  cp  Dod,  Names  with,  where  a  different  view  is  taken. 
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one?  Or  may  we  in  some  cases  prefer  the  sense 
'people,'  'kinsfolk,'  on  the  grounds  put  forward  in 
HPN  59  (cp  215)?  The  question  is  sometimes  compli- 
cated by  the  uncertainty  of  the  form  in  MT.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  Rehoboam  (Rghab'am)  was  the 
son  of  an  Ammonitish  mother,  and  that  the  eponym  of  the 
Ammonites  is  called  Ben-ammi  (see  Ammon,  §  i);  also 
that  some  have  conjectured  that  Jeroboam  was  of  foreign 
origin.  Cp  Ibleam,  Ithream,  Jashobeam,  Jeka- 
meam,  Jeroboam,  Jokneam,  etc  (see  col.  138,  n.  1). 
As  to  the  history  of  the  names.  Actual  usage  proves 
_.  ,  .  that,  like  compounds  with  abi  and  ahi, 

"*  Semitic  compounds  with  *a?nmi  (  =  kins- 
man) are  of  a  very  ancient  origin. 
We  find  at  least  two  names  (Ammi-satana,  Ammi-zaduga)  of 
the  type  among  the  kings  of  Babylon  belonging  to  the  Hammu- 
rabi dynasty  {circa  f20oo  B.C.),  and  not  improbably  a'  third  in  the 
name  Hammurabi  itself.  *  The  non-Babylonian  character  of 
these  names  has  gained  general  acceptance  in  spite  of  Jensen's 
criticism  (ZA  10342^  ['95I) ',  according  to  Winckler  (G/130) 
they  are  of  Canaanttish,  according  to  Sayce  (RP(ty  3  ioJ^.)  and 
Hommel  {AHT^S^l),  of  Arabian  origin. 

Names  of  the  type  are  certainly  common  in  the  early 
S.  Arabian  inscriptions ;  and  Hommel  goes  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  biblical  names  beginning  with 
'ammi  are,  like  those  of  the  kings  of  the  Hammurabi 
dynasty,  of  Arabian  origin,  and  were  introduced  among 
the  Hebrews  at  the  time  when  they  had  close  intercourse 
with  the  Arabs  in  Sinai  {ZDMG  ^525,  n.  1  ['95]). 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  not  only  that  these 
names  are  of  ancient  origin,  but  also  that  at  a  still  com- 
paratively early  period  they  fell  into  disuse  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  also,  according  to  Hommel  [AHT  86), 
among  the  S.  Arabians.  The  only  question  with 

regard  to  the  Hebrew  instances  is  whether  one  or  two 
of  them  (especially  Ammi-SHAUDAI,  q.v. )  are  late — i.e. , 
post-exilic — artificial  formations.  Hommel  has  recently 
defended  the  genuine  antiquity  of  'Ammi-shaddai  on  the 
ground  of  its  virtual  equivalence  to  Ammi-satana  (see 
above)  ;  but,  even  granting  his  premises,  his  conclusion 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  equivalence  is  questionable  ;  for  ( 1 )  the  translitera- 
tion of  Ammi-satana  is  uncertain  :  some — e.g. ,  Sayce 
(PSBA,  Nov.  '97,  p.  292) — transliterate  Ammiditana  ; 
and  (2),  if  it  be  correct,  the  word  is  quite  as  possibly  a 
3rd  sing.  pf.  (so  Winckler,  i.e.)  as=  '  our  mountain.' 
Cp  Shaddai,  §  2. 

The  most  recent  discussions  of  these  names  (together  with 
references  to  the  literature,  which  is  considerable)  will  be  found 
in  Gray,  HPN 41-60  198^  245  253^  323,  Expositor,  Sept.  1897, 
173-190,  and  Hommel,  AHT  48  83^  106  jf.  q.  R.  G. 

AMMIDIOI,  AV  Ammidoi  (ammiAioi  [B])>  i  Esd. 
520.     See  Chadiasai. 

AMMIEL  (^frray,  §  46.  'El  is  my  [?]  kinsman,'  cp 
Eliam  and  Amad,  and  see  Ammi,  §  if.,  &M[eliHA 
[BAL]). 

1.  Danite  '  spy '  (Nu.  13  12  [P]). 

2.  Father  of  Machir,  2  S.  9  4  (a/i.a.Tip  [B],  -^mig^  [L]),  5,  17  27 
(«M")P  [A]). 

3.  Doorkeeper  (1  Ch.  26  5). 

4.  Father  of  Bathsheba,  iCh.  3  s  (i]Aa  [L]),  called  in  2S. 
11  3  Eliam,  2.     See  Ahithophel. 

AMMIHUD  (-l-IITSj;,  '  my  [?]  kinsman  is  glory, '  ^46, 

see  Ammi,  §  *,  cp  also  Ahihud  ;   gmioyA  TBA1  am. 

[L])- 

1.  Father  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur ;  2S.I337  Kr.,  Kt. 
llri'Dil)  Ammihur  (a.v.). 

2.  Father  of  Elishama  (1),  temp.  Moses  ;  Nu.  1 10  2 18  7  48  53 
IO22T  [P]  (e^cmS  [FL],  <r<.^.  [AF  in  1 10,  and  F  in  748  10  22]): 
1  Ch.  726  (AnicraeiS  [B],  -ovS  [A]). 

3.  Father  of  Shemuel  (2),  temp.  Joshua;  Nu.  34  20  [P] 
(re^ovS  [B],  tp..  [BabAFL]). 

4.  Father  of  Pedahel,  temp.  Joshua ;  Nu.  34  28  [PI  (Bena- 
mMiovS  [B],  a^iovS  [AFL]). 

5.  Father  of  Uthai,  one  of  the  b'ne  Perez ;  1  Ch.  9  4 
(tranijiiov  [B],  afiiovS  [AL]).  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  || 
Neh.  11 4.     See  Athaiah. 

AMMIHUR  p-irTOi;),  father  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur  (2S.I337  Kt.  ;  Kr.  [ace.  to  Gi.  also  Kt.  in  some 

1  Cp  HPN  56,  and  see  Ham  (i.).  But  cp  references  in  Muss- 
Arnolt,  Ass.  Diet.  320,  s.v.  xammu. 
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textsj ;  (?,:XL,  etc.,  Ammihud  [,/.?<.,  i]).  Kr.  may  be  a 
miscorreetion,  since  «..,  compound  of  y,n  would  lie  not 
unlikely  for  a  native  of  the  .S  Palestinian  Gc^hur  (sue 
Gkshuk,  2).  Cp  perhaps  the  Nub.  and  bin.  mn  ;  and 
see  Huk. 

AMMINADAB  (31T3^V,  §  46,  'my  kinsman 
apportions,'  or  'the  [divine]  kinsman  is  munificent'; 
&M[e]lN&A&B  [PAL]). 

1.  Father  of  Ellsheba,  Aaron's  wife,  and  of  Nahshon  'head'  < -f 
Tudah[see  Elisheba]  (Ex.0  -q,  a^tvaSa/x  [A)  ;  Nu.  1  7,  -&atj.  [  \<  |; 
li3  7  12  17  10  14  [P]  a0u/aSa0  L>  Jt>-  The  names  of  laihcr  and  s..n 
have  been  introduced  into  the  genial,  igy  t.f  ]  >a\id  (Kuth  -1  igyC 
iCh.2io;  also  Mt.  I4  Lk.333,  where  A\'  Amlnaijad  [on  the 
variations  Aniin.ubni,  Adan,  see  Tisch.] ;  cp  We.  Be  Gent,  17). 

2.  A  Levite,  temp,  David  (1  Ch.  1">  i>-  /A 

3.  b.  Kohath,  1  Ch.(i  =  - [7]  (to-traap  |  A  |,  /.*.,  Izhar,  the  MT 
reading  in  the  ||  re  38).     Sec  1,;hak  (i),  Ki.isiieha. 

4.  Sue  Amhail,  5. 

AMMINADIB,  an  imaginary  iwnie  in  Cant.  Cu  AV, 
=  3HjV^V,  a  reading  supported  by  I?  (L\.v\Le]l  N^AaB 
[BXA]I,  and  the  St  Petersburg  Heb.  MS  {Strack)  and 
other  codices.  To  be  consistent,  however,  AY  should 
have  recognised  the  existence  of  a  proper  name  also  in 
7 1  [=3  (MT  hath-tiddib  ;  E\*  'prince's  daughter'  ;  $. 
vadcifi  [BN]),  and  rendered  'O  daughter  of  Nadib,'  or 
with  (5  ^  (0.  afj.tvada(S)  '  of  Amminadib. '  The  dramatis 
persona:  of  the  pastoral  poem  or  drama  will  then  receive 
the  addition  of  the  father  of  the  heroine  (so  tiriitz).  It 
has  been  shown  elsewhere,  however  (see  Canticlls, 
4;  6  f.),  that  the  supposed  drama  or  pastoral  poem  and 
its  plot  are  non-existent  ;  we  are  not  in  want  of  an 
'Amminadib.'  In  7i[±],  the  rendering  of  EV,  'O 
prince's  daughter,'  is  sufficient,  and  3'*n  [nadib)  at  the 
end  of  612  probably  means  '  prince,'  as  in  7i[s].  That 
'  ammi  and  nadib  in  6 12  are  separate  words  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  Massora,  and  most  of  our  MSS  follow 
this  rule  (so,  too,  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra).  On  the  right 
reading  and  translation  of  612^,  and  the  right  position 
of  6n/. ,  see  Canticles,  §  16.  t.  k.  c. 

AMMISHADDAI  H^fti',  §§42,  46,  AM[e]ic&A<M 
[BAF],  -Ae  'k]),  father  of  Ahiezer  (1),  temp.  Moses 
[P];  Xu.  Ii2-J,5  (CAM.  [A]).  7667i  1025  (M|.  [A])f. 
The  name  seems  to  be  a  genuine  old  Semitic  per- 
sonal name  (cp,  perhaps,  Ammi-satana  at  Babylon, 
2161-2148  B.C.),  and  may  mean  'The  divine  kinsman 
is  my  Lord.'     Cp  Shadi»ai,  §  2  b  (end);  Ammi,  §  1. 

7.   K.  C. 

AMMIZABAD  ("IZlHSy  ;  see  Ammi,  §  1),  apparently 
son  and  lieutenant  of  Benaiah,  i  (i  Ch.  276)  ;  but  the 
passage  is  obscure  and  certainly  corrupt  (\&|B<\Z&0 
[B],  &MIPA2.  [A],  c\MeiNAZAB(\A  [L,  pointing  to  the 
reading  Aminadab],   p^v^t  ).1     See  David,  §  n  c. 

AMMON,    AMMONITES!       The  people  are   called 

'  Children   of    Ammon '    {\M3V    ^-3;    or    '  Ammonites ' 

__  AJIQi?,  etc. ) ;  only  twice  is  the  tribe  referred 

to  as  '  Ammon'  (1  S.  lln  [but  see  ©],  Ps. 

887).    For  2O1.  -"1  see  Meunim  (c),  and  for  2Ch.  Ub'8, 

ib.  (b)n. 

<PBAI-a/A/Aiji/buta^/iaf  inGen.  ]r»38[ADE],  Nu.  21  24  [Bonce, 
AF  twke] ;  Dent.  2  19  37  [BaVbA]  3  11  [B^AFL]  16  [BAFLJ  ; 
a/j-l-nw;  Zeph.  2stsv].  The  Ethnic  afjL/j.av[e]crqs,  or  a/*a.  (A 
in  2  S.  11  1  /  TA  37,  1  K.  14  21]  ;  and  a^./ntot/[e]t  Ezra  '.<  1 
Neh.^10,  but  a^/Awi-err/?  [L]  Neh.  I.e.  and  in  13 1.  The 
Ammonite  pc-rv.ns  mentioned  in  OT  are  BaaHs,  Hanun, 
Naamab  (■),  Xahasb,  Shimeatb,  Shobi,  Tubiah,  and  Zelek ; 
and  in  Apocr.  Aehior  and  Tiniutheus. 

In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  land  of  Ammon  is 
called  Bit-Amman  (shortened  into  Amman),  on  the 
analogy  of  Bit-Humri  (Omri)  — Samaria,  as  if  Amnion 
were  a  person.  The  ancestor  of  the  tribe,  however,  is 
not  said,  in  the  Hebrew  Genesis,  to  be  Ammon,  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Afoabites  is  styled  Moab,  but  Ben-ammi 
(*5yp;  Gen.  V.I  fi  []]).  The  name  of  the  reputed 
ancestor  is  indeed  given  in  Gen.  19  38  (BAL  ;  with  which 
Vg.    agrees)    as    Ammon  ;     eKoXetxev    rb    8vofJ.a,    aurou 

*  See  Barnes,  The  Peshiila  Text  of  Chronicles. 
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'KfxfjAv,  6  vlbs  rod  y4vovsfiov.  Thereceived  Hebrewtext, 
however,  appears  to  regard  the  name  of  the  father  of 
the  Ammonites  as  Ben-ammi  ('son  of  my  kinsman  '), 
and  it  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  iHjBAL  (not 
Vg.)  nt  v.  37  inserts  an  etymology  for  Moab,  viz.  '  from 
my  father.'  The  Yahwist's  etymologies  are,  as  they 
stand,  examples  of  popular  paronomasia.  They  may 
point  the  way,  however,  to  more  \>\<  .liable  explanations, 
and  we  may  safely  regard  boil,  ab  'father'  and  'am 
( '  uncle,'  '  kinsman  ' )  as  divine  names. 

(h.M-nius  long  ago  compared  the  compound  proper  names 
Anniii'.l,  Amminadab,1  and  f.  I>erenbourg  in  1880  suggested 
(A1  A/  i  U3)  that  Ammi  may  be  a  name  of  the  local  divinity 
of  (lie  Ammonites,  comparing  the  Ammunition  royal  name 
Amminadab  (I  >*.!.  I'ar.  294),  winch  on  llie  analogy  of  Kaminn •'- 
nadab  =  Cheilitis]  1 -nndab,  should  con  la  hi  a  cl i \  1  ne  name.  A 
O'liiparison  Willi  the  parallel  names  shows  however  that  Ammi, 
il  a  divine  name  at  all,  was.  clearly  known  as  such  over  a  much 
wii.ler  area  than  the  narrow  territory  of  Amnion  (cp  Names,  §40;- 
Ammi,  ii.  S  ■•■)• 

According  tojudg.  11 13  22,  the  land  '  from  Arnon  unto 
Jabbok    and    from    the    wilderness    unto    Jordan,'    was 

9   T       r)     or'.^inally  occupied  by  the  Ammonites,  who 
,         \\ ere   dispossessed    by   the    Amorites  under 

p  ,  Sihon,  some  time  before  the  Israelitish  in- 
"  '  vasion.  This  evidence,  however,  is  of  doubt- 
ful value,  since  the  section  Judg.  II1--29  is  of  uncertain 
origin,  and  may  be  no  longer  in  its  original  form  (see 
Bu.  Comm.  81  ;  and  cp  Bu.  Ri.  Sa.  125  ;  Ki.  Gcsch.  '2 
80).  At  any  rate,  all  that  Nu.  Hi  24  (cp  Judg.  11  21/) 
affirms  is  that  the  Israelites  conquered  the  land  of 
the  Amorites  '  from  Arnon  unto  Jabbok,  (that  is)  unto 
(the  land  of)  the  Ammonites,'  and,  as  the  same  verse 
continues,  'the  border  of  the  Ammonites  was  Jazer ' 
(so'  Ew. ,  Di. ,  Ndld.  reading  -ny  with  (J^bafl  instead 
of  ty) — i.e.,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Amorites  towards 
Ammon  was  Jazer  (see  v,  32).  According  to  this  state- 
ment, the  Ammonites  occupied  the  east  of  the  district 
now  called  Belka,  a  view  which  accords  excellently 
with  the  easterly  position  of  the  ancient  capital  city 
Rabbah  or  Rabbath- Amnion,  and  is  no  doubt  accurate 
for  the  period  to  which  JE  belongs. 

Little  is  known  of  the  social  condition  of  this  people  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  high  degree  of  ch  illa- 
tion. There  were  no  doubt  other  '  cities'  besides  Rabbah 
(Judg.  11 33  2  S.  I231)  ;  but  they  were  too  insignificant  to 
be  mentioned  by  name.  Although  the  district  of 
Rabbah  (see  Rabbah)  was  exceptionally  well  irrigated, 
the  total  area  of  tillage  between  the  Israelite  frontier 
and  the  arid  steppes  to  the  east  was  narrow.  Some  of 
the  Ammonitish  clans  must  have  ranged  over  these 
steppes  as  nomads.  Their  population,  too,  must  have 
been  comparatively  small.  According  to  all  analogies 
they  would  enter  from  time  to  time  into  loose  and 
shifting  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  ;  so  that 
their  fighting  strength  would  be  subject  to  great  and 
sudden  fluctuations. 

The  real  history  of  the  Ammonites  does  not  begin 
till  the  time  of  Saul,  though  we  have 
one  very  interesting  and  probable  tradi- 
tion from  the  legendary  period  of  the  Judges  (see  below 
on  Jephthah). 

We  do  indeed  hear,  in  a  parage  that  sounds  like  history 
(Gen.  1^5),  ofa  people,  called  Zuv.iru,  whom  Chcdorlaomer  'smote 
in  Ham'  (Drc; --a  name  which  is  mo.st  probably  corrupt  (see 
Ham,  ii.),  but  which  some  regard  as  another  form  of  Ammon  ; 
and  it  is  tenipiine;  to  identify  the  Znzim  with  the  Zamzummim, 
whom,  according  to  Deut.  ^20/^,  the  Ammonites  in  early  times 
dispossessed,  bul  what  we  hear  of  the  Zamzummim  has  a 
family  likeness  to  the  legends  of  other  aboriginal  races  which 
were  expelled  by  more  powerful  invaders,  and  the  author  of 
Dt.  1-4  40  (Do)  did  not  write  till  after  597  p.c  (Kue.  Hex. 
■270).  In  his  time  there  were  various  influences  at  work  to 
hinder  the  aei  urate  writing  of  history,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether   we   can  safely  accept   what  he   tells  us  of  the  early 


3.  Traditions. 


1  Cp  also  Nestle,  Eig.  50,   187  (n.). 

-  For  further  evidence  in  favour  of  a  Semitic  god  Ammu, 
Ammi,  see  Hommel's  review  of  Meissner's  '  Beitr.  zum  altbab. 
Privatrecht,'  ZDMG  49  522  jf.  [95I ;  but  cp  Jensen's  criticism 
(ZA  10  342/  ['95]). 
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relations  between  the  Israelites  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites  on  the  other  (Dt.  2a.  19  37). 
All  we  can  say  is  that  the  story  in  Gen.  1'.'' 36-38  (J)  proves  an 
early  Ernelitish  serine  of  kinship  (combined  however  with  moral 
repugnance)  to  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  so  that  it  is  not  in 
11-,'jlf  incredible  that  the  Israelites  should  have  refrained  from 
attacking  these  two  peoples.  True,  in  Jos.  13 25  (?)  we  are  told 
thai  'half  the  land  of  the  Ammonites' was  assigned  to  the  tribe 
..f"  (iad  ;  hut  the  district  intended  here  may  be  the  Amoritish 
kin-dom  «'f  Sihon,  and  so  pre-suppose  the  view  of  history  given 
in    [udj;.  11 13-22  (see  above,  §  2). 

I  >t.  234  [3]  affirms  that  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites 
hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  and  did  not  supply  Israel 
with  provisions,  as  a  punishment  for  which  they  are  to 
be  excluded  from  the  Israelitish  community  to  the  tenth 
generation. 

The  spirit  and  purport  of  this  passage,  however,  is  at  variance 
with  that  of  Dt.  2  27,  and  the  narrative  of  lialaam  in  Xu. 
Ii2-j.'j  (mainly  JE)  speaks  only  of  the  Moabites.  For  several 
reasons  it  is  very  probable  that  Dt.  -3  1-8  [2-9]  (see  Balaam, 
§  7)  is  a  record,  not  of  the  pre -exilic,  but  of  the  post -exilic 
period  when  '  the  problem  as  to  who  should  and  who  should  not 
be  admitted  into  the  community  was  a  burning  question'  (Ku. 
Ilex.  265).  At  any  rate  the  view  which  this  passage  presents 
of  the  Ammonites  cannot  be  accepted. 

It  is  of  more  historical  interest  that  in  Nu.  22  we 
have  a  combination  of  two  distinct  traditions  {E  and  J) 
respecting  the  origin  of  Balaam,  one  of  which  represents 
him  as  an  Ammonite  (see  Balaam,  §  1). 

The  settlement  of  Israelitish  tribes  in  Gilead  and 
Bashan  (see  Manassi:h)  could  not  but  excite  the 
animosity  of  the  neighbouring  peoples.  Nu  doubt 
there  was  a  chronic  border-warfare  sometimes  develop- 
ing intu  more  serious  hostilities,  sometimes  mitigated 
by  truce,  alliances,  or  the  subjection  of  one  or  other  of 
the  combatants.  In  Judg.  106-127  we  have  an  account 
nf  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  of  Gilead  from 
Ammonitish  oppressors  by  a  recalled  outlaw  named 
Jephthah.  The  traditional  stones  ha\e  been  much 
edited  (see  Judgf.s,  §  17)  and  tell  us  naturally  more 
about  Jephthah  (who  was  one  of  the  actors  in  a  most 
_      .         ,  moving    tragedy)    than    about    the    Am- 


David. 


We  are  upon  safer  ground 


in  the  story  of  Saul.  The  victory  of  this 
heroic  chieftain  over  the  Ammonitish  king  Nahash,  who, 
encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  cis-Jordanic  Israel,  had 
besieged  Jabesh-gilead,  and  displayed  his  deep  contempt 
for  his  foes,  is  doubtless  historical  (1  S.  11).  It  is  also 
thoroughly  credible  that  David,  when  out  of  favour  with 
Saul,  received  friendly  treatment  from  X abash  (so  we 
must  interpret  2  S.  IO2).  Equally  intelligible  is  it  that 
a  change  ensued  in  the  relations  between  David  and  the 
.Ammonitish  court  when  the  former  had  taken  up  the 
work,  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Saul,  of  liberating 
and  uniting  the  Israelitish  tribes.  (  >nlv  we  must  not, 
it  would  seem,  place  the  war  with  the  Ammonites  too 
late.  The  gross  insult  offered  by  Hanun,  the  son  of 
Nahash,  to  the  ambassadors  of  David  implies  that  the 
power  of  the  latter  had  not  yet  been  so  consolidated  as 
to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  the  days  of  Israel's 
humiliation.  The  insult  was  bitterly  avenged.  Amnion 
and  its  allies  were  defeated,  and  the  [lower  of  the  former 
was,  for  the  time,  broken  (see  2  S.  1 2 3 1 ) . 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash,  of  Rabbath- 
amnion,  was  friendly  to  David  during  Absalom's  revolt  (2  S.  17 
27),  that  Zelkk,  an  Ammonite,  was  among  David's  'thirty' 
(2  S.  2337),  and  that  Solomon  had  an  Ammonitish  wife  (NT  a  am  ah, 
2)  whom  one  account  (see  Klostermann)  makes  the  grand- 
daughter of  Nahash,  and  who  became  the  mother  of  Rehoboam 
(1  K.  14  2i  ;  the  details  in  1  K.  11  1-8  are  untrustworthy).  See 
Nahash,  3. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Ammonites  recovered  their 
independence  after  Solomon's  death.      Later,    like  the 

5  Assyrian  kings  of  N'   Israel-   they  became  tribu- 
Aee  taries  of  the  Assyrians  ;   this  is  expressly 

°  '  mentioned  by  Shalmaneser   II.,  Tiglath- 

pileser  III.,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon  (Schr.  KGF 
and  COT).  So  far  as  our  oldest  evidence  goes,  they 
caused  no  serious  trouble  again  to  the  Israelites  till  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  II. ,  when,  as  Amos  tells  us  (Am.  1 13), 
they  made  incursions  into  Gilead,  and  displayed  great 
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inhumanity,  which  probably  from  their  own  point  of 
view  was  but  justifiable  revenge.  The  Chronicler, 
indeed,  relates  victories  over  the  Ammonites  won  by 
jehoshaphat  and  Jotham  (2  Cb.  20  27  s.  cp  2GS)  ;  but 
these,  according  to  Robertson  Smith  (OT/CW  146), 
are  Midrash.  From  Jer.  49 1,  we  may  infer  that  after 
the  deportation  of  the  trans-Jordanic  Israelites  in  734 
the  Ammonites  occupied  the  land  of  Gad  ;  and,  even  if 
Jer.  49  be  post-exilic,  the  fact  is  too  probable  to  be 
doubted.  It  is  this  outrage  upon  '  Yahwes  people' 
which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Zeph  28-n  Jer.  S.E-6  [25] 
2."' 21.  Once  again  the  vindictiveness  of  the  Ammonites 
was  manifested  when,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  they 
made  incursions  into  Judah  as  the  auxiliaries  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  (2  K.  24  2).  This  is  probably  referred 
to  in  Ezek.  21 28/.  [25/].  Later,  however,  the  general 
fear  of  the  Babylonian  rule  seems  to  have  altered  the 
policy  of  the  Ammonites,  for  Jer.  27  3  brings  before  us  the 
king  of  Amnion  entering  into  a  league  against  Babylon 
with  Zedekiah  and  other  princes.  It  is  to  this  act  of 
rebellion  that  Ezckiel  refers  (21 18-32  [13  Ji])  when  he 
anticipates  the  punishment  of  the  Ammonites,  while  in 
25  1-7  he  threatens  the  same  people  with  destruction  for 
their  malicious  demeanour  at  the  captivity  of  the  Jews. 
Did  the  Ammonites  withdraw  in  time  from  the  anti- 
Babylonian  league-?  It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture, 
and,  strange  as  it  mav  seem,  Jewish  fugitives  are  said  to 
have  sought  refuge  with  Baalis,  king  of  Ammon,  who 
instigated  them  basely  to  assassinate  the  noble 
Gedaliaii,  1  (Jer.  40 14). 

In  later  times  we  find  an  Ammonite1  among  the  chief 
opponents  of  Nehemiah,   and   at   the  same  time  con- 


6.  Persian 

and  Greek. 


nee  ted  by  marriage  with  distinguished 
Jews  (Xe-h.  618  134 ;  cp  TOBIJAH,  4). 
Other  AmniMiiitish  women  had  married 
into  Jewish  families  (Ezra  !l  if. )  —  i.e. ,  according  to 
Kosters,  into  families  which  had  remained  on  Jewish 
soil  and  not  been  touched  by  the  reforming  spirit  of 
Ezra  (see  Ezi-tA,  ii.  §  12).  This  would  be  all  the  easier 
if  we  are  right  in  inferring  from  Jos.  I824  [w.  12-28 
belong  to  P)  that  in  fosf-cxil/c  times  there  was  in 
Benjamin  a  place  called  '  Village  of  the  Ammonites  ' 
(Chephar-Haammonai).  It  is  to  this  period  of  mixed 
marriages  that  we  should  not  improbably  refer  the  com- 
position of  Dt.  20 1-8  (see  above),  in  which  passage  are 
mentioned  the  same  three  peoples  as  in  Ezra  9  2. 2 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  later  the  Ammonites 
(Timotheus)  are  among  the  enemies  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccatneus  (1  Mace.  56-i8)  ;  they  are  also  mentioned  in 
a  psalm  assigned  by  some  to  the  same  critical  period 
(Ps.  8^7). 3  Up  to  this  time,  then,  Ezekiel's  threat 
(Ezek.  25)  against  the  Ammonites  as  well  as  against 
the  Moabites  and  (virtually)  the  Edomites  that  they 
should  be  dispossessed  by  the  '  sons  of  the  East ' 
[i.e.,  the  Arabian  nomads)  had  not  been  fulfilled  so 
far  as  the  Ammonites  are  concerned.  Their  fate, 
however,  cannot  have  been  very  long  delayed.  In  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  we  already  find  'Arabians  among 
the  enemies  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  2 19  47  [i]),  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  by  degrees  the  Ammonites,  like  the 
Moabites  before  them,  had  to  amalgamate  with  the 
land-hungry  intruders. 

It  i-.  true,  Justin  Martyr,  who  died  166  A.d.,  states  (cp  Try  ph. 
119)  that  the  Ammonites  were  still  numerous  in  his  time;  but 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  11  5)  one-;  says  precisely  the  same  thing  of  the 
Moabites,  though  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  Moabites  and 
Gileadites  as  Arabians  {Ant.  xiii.  9  1),  which  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Origen  {in  Johum\r)  that  the  term  Ammonites 
had  become  merged  m  that  of  Arabs.  This  makes  it  probable 
that  the  omission  of  '  Ammonites  '  in  1  Esd.  8  69  (=Ezra'.'i) 
was  not  accidental  but  deliberate. 

The  close  connection  of  Ammon  with  Moab,  and,  in 


1  See,   however,    111". TH-IH  U-;ON,   4. 

2  Prof.  Kyle  {l-.zra  and  Nek.  115)  thinks  that  'the  mention  of 
the  Ammonite,  Moabite,  and  Egyptian  together,  suggests  the 
influence  uf  Deut.  'J3  3-7  U_Z^V  Guthe  (SBOT)  assigns  the 
enumeration  of  the  peoples  to  the  Chronicler. 

:!  Cp  also  Achior. 
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a  less  degree,  with  Israel,  and  the  fact  that  the  Moabites 

spokea  dialect  of  Hebrew  (see  Hkbrew, 

7.  Language.    .  6^  renders  it  aimost  certain  that  the 

Ammonites  also  spoke  the  '  language  of  Canaan. '  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  Ammonitish  proper  names,  e.g., 
Hanun,  2  S.  10i  (pan  'treated  graciously');  Nahash, 
1S.II1  (w;m  'serpent');  Naamah,  1  K.  14?i  (,-iej,'j 
'pleasant')  ;  and  the  royal  names  Amminadab  {sec 
above,  §  1),  Puduilu  =  Abdeel  (Jer.  36--"),  and  l'ia'sa  = 
Rusha  (Schr.   COT  1 127).  Uaeihgcn's  argu- 

ment (in  his  Be  it  rage)  for  the  polytheism  of  the 
_  ..  .  Ammonites  is  based  partly  on  ludg.  106, 
8' Kellgl0U-  partly  on  the  analogy'  of  Moabitish 
religion.  The  only  extant  Ammonitish  proper  name, 
however,  which  can  be  held  to  be  compounded  with 
a  divine  name  other  than  that  of  the  supreme  God, 
is  Baalis  (see  Baau^).  At  any  rate  Milenm  was 
as  much  the  great  national  god  of  Amnion  as 
Chemosh  was  of  Moab  (see  Moloch);  the  strange 
slip  by  which  Jephthah  is  made  to  speak  of  Chnnush 
as  the  god  of  Amnion  suggests  that  '  Amnion  '  has  been 
substituted  by  an  editor  for  '  Moab '  in  the  passage 
(Judg.  11 12-2S)  in  which  it  occurs.  In  2  S  l*j 30  where 
Milcom  (q.v.)  should  be  read  instead  of  malkam 
'their  king,'  reference  seems  to  be  made  to  -l  huge 
statue  of  Milcom  in  the  capital  city.  The  statement 
that  Solomon  became  i  worshipper  of  Milcom  in 
his  old  age  rests  on  no  good  authority  (see  Solomon). 
When  we  pass  to  later  times,  it  is  tempting  to  infer  with 
"We.  (I/G^  156,  n.  1)  from  the  name  of  Nehemiah's 
Ammonitish  enemy  that  the  worship  of  Yahwe  had 
begun  to  attract  the  Ammonites.  The  dissolution  of  the 
old  national  bonds  may  have  favoured  the  growth  of  a 
monotheistic  tendency.  T.  k.c.  (w.  h.b.  ) 

AMMONITES  (D^USi;),  2Ch.20i,  RV"1*-  Meunim 

AMMONITESS    (JV^),    1  K.  U2131    2  Ch.  12i3 

2426.      See  AMMON. 

AMNON  (j'UDNV  in  2S.132of  p^DN,  i.e.,  'safe'?, 
by  some  regarded  as  a  diminutive  used  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense  [cp  Dr.  TBS,  ad  loc.  YYr.  Ar.  Gram  A2) 
I.  §269;  Ges.  Heb.  Gram.  [ET  '98]  250,  n.  1]  ;  We. 
[//e7<2.124,  n.  2]  explains  as  j-l^ftN,  '  my  mother  is  the 
serpent,'  see  Xux  ;  amnggn  [BAL],  ammwn  [A,  2  S. 
13 1-6  10a]). 

1.  David's  eldest  son  (see  T)avid,  §  11  iii.  d),  slain  by 
Absalom  in  revenge  for  his  outrage  on  Tamar  (2  S.  3  2  13  iff.  \ 
iCh.3,  +  ). 

2.  In  genealogy  of Judah  (i  Ch.  4  2ot). 

AMOK  1  P'^y,  '  deep,  inscrutable  '),  post-exilic  priestly 
family;  Neh.  12720  (om.  BXJ,"A  ;  AMOyK  [L  and,  in 
v.7,  Kcime-sup.p  in  v.  2..J  N'-a  m&.  inr.  AMOy]).  See 
Ezra,  ^,  §  6  b,  §  n. 

AMOMUM  Umcomon  [Ti.  WH  following  N*AC]), 
an  unidentified  aromatic  substance,  mentioned  only 
in  RV  mg. ,  Rev.  18 13  (RV  Spice,  AV  om.  with 
T>M':  ;  Wyclif,  however,  gives  'amome').  The  classical 
1  amoraum  '  (=' blameless  '  ?)  was  a  shrub  of  Eastern 
origin  ( '  Assyrium  vulgo  nascetur  aniomum,'  Verg. 
Eel.  425),  from  which  were  made  oil  for  funeral  rites 
and  unguents  for  the  hair.  As,  however,  it  is  used 
also  of  any  odour  pure  and  sweet  (Salm.  ad  So/in. 
2S4),  its  identification  is  uncertain.  It  may  possibly  be 
the  vine  Cissus  viiigena  (Linn.),  a  native  of  Armenia. 
The  modern  term  is  applied  to  a.  genus  of  aromatic 
plants  (N.O.  Zingibracece),  including  the  cardamon  and 
seeds  of  Paradise. 

AMON  (P^N),  Jer.  4625  RV.      See  No-amo\. 

AMON()'U0X,  |bX,  §67;   '  firm '  ?  '  w  orkmaster  *  ?  but 

see  below).      ±.  (a/xws  [BA],  -wv  [L]  ;   «Ojo/.)    Fairly 

well  attested  as  the  name  of  the  son  of  king  Manasseb, 
himself  also  king  of  Judah  ;   2  K.  21 1S-26  (afj.fj.ojv  [A]), 
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iCh.3i4  (afxvojv  [B*A*,  see  Swete]),  2  Ch.  3320-25. 
After  a  reign  of  'two  years'  (circa  638  B.C.  ;  see 
Chronology,  §  36)  he  was  assassinated  by  certain  of 
his  courtiers  (see  Kittel,  Hist.2y}%).  The  event  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation.  Anion,  though  disliked 
by  religious  reformers,  was  a  favourite  with  the  people, 
who  avenged  his  death.  If  his  name  is  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  (Theban)  sun-god,  it  is  an  interesting 
prooi  of  the  fluctuations  of  political  party  (Egyptian  and 
Assyrian)  in  the  leign  of  Manasseh  (cp  ISRAEL,  §  36). 

2.  (ercjut/xTyp  [AL])  less  certainly,  th<j  name  of  a  governor  of 
Samaria  under  Ahab  ;  1  K.  22  26  (Se^p  [IJ],  A/ip.wi/  [A])  = 
2CI1.  IS  .'5  (lip-7]p  [li]).  I?  pltads  strongly  against  the  correct- 
ness of  l lie  form  Anion.  Seiner  or  Scunner,  indeed,  can 
hardly  lie  1  nrrnt,  but  Emer  ur  Emmer  is  tlic-  iP  form  for  the 
I  miner  of  AIT  in  J  *_  i .  110  i  and  elsewhere  (si.e  Immeu),  and  out 
of  this  fiinn  both  Amon  and  Semer  ("IC^'J  can  easily  have  arisen 

as  misreading.      S..-  Sla.  ZATW  f>  173-175  ['85!- 

3.  {o\y:-fi  I  l,J.)  Tin-  b'nc  Amon  (su  AIT),  a  group  of 
'Solomon's  sLrvants'  (sec  Netminim)  in  the  great  post-exilic 
list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  y) ;  Neh.759  (weW  [ftNA])=  E?ra257 
Ami  ('ON;  cp  (pe  everywhere;  Tjjitei  [BA])=  1  Esd.  O34  Allom, 
RV  Allon  (aAAwv  [B],  aS\.  [A],  i.e.,  AA  and  AA  for  M). 

T.   K.   k,. 

AMORITES  ("Hb^,  collective,  and  always  with 
article,  except  Nu.  ^UoEzck.  164s;  &MOpp<MOI  [BAL]). 

Other  (p  readings  are  :— a/xp.oppeoi  [Is.  ]7  9  ti],  a/xappatoi  [Dt. 
1  4  F,  2  K.  21 11  A,  1  Ch.  1  14  L],  afj.oppei  [Judg.  10a  B],  adopts 
[Gl-i'i.  14  13  A],  ap.op[e]t  [Ezra  9  1  BA],  ap.p.opato?  [1  K.  7  14  A], 
Amoritu\ 

In  the  List  of  Peoples  '  the  Amorite  appears  among 
sons  '  begotten  '  by  Canaan  (Gen.  10  16  J  =  1  Ch.  1 14). 

The  term  is  used  :  (1)  of  a  pre-Israelitish  people  living  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  Nu.  21  13  21  25  Josh.  24  8  (all  E),  also  Josh.  2  10  9  10 
(JE),  Dt.  I4  3289  Judg.  10s n  1  K.4iq  (©BL0m.),  Ps-135u 
130  19,  and  elsewhere;  (2)  of  a  people  on  the  W.  of  Jordan, 
Josh.  10  5/  24  12  15  i3  (all  E),  also  Josh.  7  7  (JE),  5i  10  12 (both 
D),  Judg.  1  34-36  (i  10  ;  1  K.  21  26,  2K.21  n,  1  S.  7  14,  2 S. 21 2 ; 
(3)  of  a  southern  people,  Dt.  1  7-44,  cp  Gen.  14  7  ;  (4)  of  the  ancient 
population  of  Canaan  in  general,  Gen.  10  16  (J  or  R),  4S  22  (E), 
Am.  2g/.,  and  Is.  l79(Lag.  WRS  Che.  following  ©UKAor)with 
the  Hivites. 

The  Amorites  are  mentioned  also  in  the  lists  of 
Canaanitish  peoples  subjugated  by  the  Israelites  (Gen. 
15  21  Ex.  3  8  and  elsewhere).  The  lists  commonly 
include  the  Canaanites,  Girgashites,  Hittites,  Hivites, 
Jebusites,  and  Perizzites,  and  once,  in  Gen.  15  19-21, 
the  Kenites,  Kenizzites,  Kadmonites,  and  Rephaim, 
for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  the  separate 
articles.  On  the  variation  in  the  order  of  these  enumer- 
ations, which  are  obviously  ( rhetorical  rather  than 
geographical  or  historical,'  cp  Dr.  Deut.  96  ff. 

The  passage  in  Amos  (2gd)  is  remarkable,  because 
Amorite  is  used,  precisely  as  by  the  Elohist  (E),  as  a 
general  term  for  the  primitive  population  of  Canaan,  and 
because  the  Amorites,  as  an  extinct  race,  are  invested 
with  a  half-mythical  character  (like  the  Anakim). 

Wellhausen  (£7/ 341  f.)  regards  the  designation 
'  Amorites '  as  substantially  synonymous  with  that  of 
Canaanites,  though  not  quite  so  comprehensive. 
According  to  this  view,  the  Canaanites,  in  the  time  of 
the  biblical  narrators,  are  still  living  in  the  land  (i.e. , 
m  the  cities  of  the  plain  which  were  not  occupied  by  the 
Israelites).  The  Amorites,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
thought  of  as  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  hill-country  E. 
and  W.  of  the  Jordan,  now  inhabited  by  the  Israelites. 
Thus  the  Amorites  belonged  exclusively  to  the  past ; 
they  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be  (Gen.  15).  This 
explains  how  it  is  that,  although  under  ordinary  peace- 
ful circumstances  the  Canaanites  are  spoken  of  as  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  whenever  mention  is  made 
of  war  and  conquest,  the  Amorites  at  once  take  their 
place  (Gen.  482.1).  So  Moses'  adversaries,  Sihon  and 
Og,  are  kings  of  the  'Amorites'  ;  and,  similarly,  it  is 
■u  ith  the  twelve  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  Joshua  has  to 
deal  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Winckler  however  (GI 1  52  ff.) 
disputes  the  synonymity  of  the  terms  '  Canaanites ' 
and  '  Amorites '  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  Amarna 
letters  show,  the  coast -land  as  far  N.  as  Sidon  or 
even  farther,  was  called  Kinahi  (=  Canaan),  and  that 
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the  Amorite  population  had  its  seat  in  the  interior.  He 
explains  the  distinction  in  the  nomenclatures  from  the 
different  local  origin  of  the  two  writers  {an  Ephraimite 
and  a  Judahite  respectively).  On  the  extra -biblical 
facts,  and  on  the  inferences  to  be  drawn,  see  Canaan, 
§§  3-9  and  cp  P1-1  q:\icia. 

AMOS   (DIOL',   §  56,    'borne    [by  God]';  cp  Ama- 

siah,  Ar.  'OmJis,   Phcen.  DSI^E'JVS ;   amcoc  [BAQ]). 

_       ...      Amos  is  the  earliest  of  the  prophets  of 

1.  Prophetic  whose  discourses  and  predictions  we 
activity.  pOSSess  written  records  with  an  ac- 
companying statement  of  their  authorship.  Of  the 
external  facts  of  his  life  we  should  know  little  but  for 
the  narrative  digression  in  7 10-17,  which  interrupts  the 
series  of  prophetic  visions  on  the  fall  of  Israel.  From 
a  statement  there  assigned  to  Amaziah,  'the  land  is 
n^t  able  to  bear  all  his  words,'  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  Amos' s  ministry  in  the  northern  kingdom  had 
lasted  for  some  time,  when  it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
close  by  an  act  worthy  of  the  heroic  Elijah.  Amos,  it 
appears,  came  forward  at  length  in  a  place  where 
success  was  more  difficult  than  anywhere  else,  and 
uttered  «.  prophecy  to  this  effect — 'Jerobonm  shall  die 
by  the  sword,  and  Israel  shall  be  carried  away  from  its 
land.'  It  was  in  Bethel,  the  seat  of  the  royal  temple 
corresponding  to  that  of  Jerusalem  in  the  south,  and 
probably  at  some  great  festival,  that  Amos  said  this  ; 
and  the  priesthood,  faithful  to  its  royal  head,  took  the  i 
alarm.  Not  so  much  because  the  prophet  had  threatened 
the  reigning  dynasty  (for  he  had  not  done  so  in  the 
interests  of  any  upstart  noble)  as  because  he  had  begun 
to  weaken  the  moral  courage  of  the  Israelitish  people 
(Jer.  :jK4).  With  the  half-contemptuous  speech,  '  Carry 
thy  prophecies  to  those  in  the  neighbouring  country 
who  may  think  them  worth  paying  for,'  Amaziah,  the 
head  priest  of  Bethel,  by  the  royal  authority,  bade 
Amos  fly  from  the  land  of  Israel.  Amos  would  not 
retire  without  a  parting  testimony.  These  are  his 
significant  words :  '  Xo  prophet,  no  member  of  a 
guild  of  prophets,  am  I';  that  is,  I  am  no  ecstatic 
enthusiast,  like  the  prophets  of  Bethel,  whose  pro- 
phesying is  a  trade,  and  whose  oracles  are  mere 
heathenish  divination  (cp  Mic.  3n).  'But  a  sheep- 
breeder  am  J,'1  he  continues,  '  and  one  who  tends 
sycomore  figs'  (see  Sheep,  M'cumore)  :  that  is,  I  am 
above  the  sordid  temptation  to  take  fees.  '  Yahwe 
took  me  from  following  the  flock  ;  Yahw6  said  unto 
me,  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel.'  That  is, 
My  prophesying  has  an  immediate  practical  object 
which  concerns  the  whole  nation,  and  it  is  due  to  a 
moral  impulse  which  has  come  straight  from  Israel's 
God.  Then,  in  answer  to  the  command,  Prophesy 
not  against  Israel,  Amos  repeats  his  message  with  a 
startling  personal  application  (cp  Is.  lili  17  18). 

Such  was  Amos — a  strange  phenomenon  to  the  head 
priest  of  Bethel,  as  representing  an  entirely  new  type  of 
_  prophecy.     Whence  then  did  this  prophet 

come?  Was  he  a  native  of  Israel  or  a 
'  sojourner  '  from  Judah  ?  The  heading  of  the  book  (on 
the  origin  of  which  see  below,  §  4)  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be  decisive  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  Budde  has 
made  it  probable2  that  we  should  render  '  Amos,  who 
had  been  among  the  sheep-breeders,  (a  man)  of  Tekoa. ' 
In  anycase,  Amos  is  represented  asaTekoite.  Now,  there 
is  no  trace  in  ancient  or  in  modern  nomenclature  of  more 
than  one  Tekoa  {g.v.).  That  Amos  belonged  to  the 
southern    kingdom    has,    nevertheless,    been  doubted,3 

1  Read  -jp'ij  with  Oort,  We.  ((P^aq}  oIttoKos)  ;  cp  1  1.  Mesha 
is  also   called   -i-v^  (z  K.  3  4).     The  word  refers   to  a  breed   of 

stunted  sheep,  valued  for  their  fine  wool  (see  Sheep). 

'2  Kohut,  Semitic  Studies  20  106  ff. 

3  According  to  Oort,  Amos  was  an  Israelite  who  cultivated 
sycomopjs  in  his  own  country,  but  after  his  expulsion  dwelt 
among  the  shepherds  of  Tekoa  (77*.  T2o  121,  etc.  ['91]).  Gratz 
(and  so  formerly  Oort),  following  Kimhi,  supposes  a  second 
Tekoa  in  ihe  north. 
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on  the  twofold  ground  ( 1 )  that  the  interest  of  Amos  is 
absorbed  by  (northern)  Israel,  and  (2)  that  Tekoa  lies  too 
high  for  sycomores  to  be  grown  there.  As  to  the  first 
point,  Amos,  though  deeply  interested  in  Israel,  is  not, 
like  the  native  Israelitish  prophet  Hosea,  a  sympathetic 
observer  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  north.  The 
inner  impulse  from  above  sending  him  to  Israel  is 
psychologically  accounted  for  by  the  vastly  greater 
importance  of  Israel  as  compared  with  Judah  in  religion, 
in  politics,  and,  we  may  add,  in  literature.  As  to 
the  second,  Amos  may  very  well  have  possessed  a 
plantation  of  sycomores  in  some  low-lying  district  in 
the  Shephelah  or  in  the  Jordan  valley  (see  Svcomoke). 
We  may  accept  it,  then,  as  a  fact,  that  Amos  was  a 
Judahite,  and  sprang  from  a  place  famous  in  the  time 
of  David  for  the  quick  wits  of  its  inhabitants  (2  S.  H2). 
.  The    situation,    too,    of  Tekoa,    was 

3.  ^reparation.    ^n  fiUed  tQ  develop  the  future  pro. 

phet's  capacities.  From  the  extensive  view  which  his 
own  hill  commanded,  he  would  gain,  at  any  rate,  a 
sense  of  natural  grandeur,  though  we  must  not  infer 
from  this  that  he  was  capable  as  -  Tekoite  of  writing 
Am.  4 13  and  the  parallel  passages,1  Not  far  off, 
he  would  meet  with  the  caravans  of  the  Dedanites 
(Is.  21 13)  and  other  Arabian  peoples,  and  would 
imbibe  from  them  ..l  longing  to  see  other  men  and 
manners.  Possibly,  too,  such  an  idiom  as  ctcd  ^^  cy 
(4 10)  may  be  explained  from  Arabian  influence  (so 
We. ).-  Whatever  the  social  position  of  Amos  may  have 
been,  he  was  not  tied  to  the  soil,  and  may,  before 
his  journey  to  Samaria,  have  wandered,  either  on 
business  or  from  curiosity,  far  away  from  home,  and 
have  seen  and  heard  much  of  which  his  neighbours  were 
ignorant.  To  suppose  this  is  not  to  deny  that  even 
the  stayer  at  home  had  opportunities  of  hearing  news,3 
but  to  try  to  understand  the  alertness  of  Amos's 
intellect,  the  width  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  striking 
culture  and  refinement  of  his  style.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
plain  that  he  studied  thoroughly,  on  the  spot,  the  con- 
dition of  life  and  thought  in  the  northern  kingdom,  and 
we  must  regret  that  we  have  no  further  contemporary 
traditions  respecting  him,  than  that  contained  in  7  10-17. 
One  very  singular  tradition,  indeed,  we  have,  which 
appears  to  be  a  very  late  distortion  of  his  story.  It  is 
the  story  ( 1  K.  13)  of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah,  who 
went  to  Bethel  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  threatened 
the  altar  there  with  destruction  by  an  earthquake4  (cp 
Am.3i4  79  9i).  Though  this  teaches  us  much  con- 
cerning a  late  view  of  prophecy,  however,  it  affords  no 
fresh  glimpse  of  Amos. 

A  post-exilic  editor  says  (Am.  li)  that  Amos  pro- 
phesied during   the  contemporary  reigns  of  Uzziah  of 

„    -»T  ±.        r    Judah,  and   Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel.      Of 
4.  Notes  of   tt    •  u   *u        ■  ♦■ 

,    ,  Uzziah   there  is    no    express  mention  in 

the  book  ;  but  the  description  of  the  care- 
less ease  of  Jerusalem  in  f'J  ia  accords  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  reign  ;  to  Jeroboam  II.  the  prophet  refers 
in  7  9,  and  his  biographer  in  7  iof.  The  heading  also 
states  that  the  prophecy  as  a  whole  was  delivered  [i.e., 
in  its  original  form)  'two  years  before  the  earthquake.' 
Unfortunately,  our  only  other  authority  for  this  earth- 
quake5 in  Uzziah's  reign  is  about  as  late  as  this  note 
(Zech.  I44).  It  is  no  doubt  plausible  to  defend  its  his- 
torical character  by  referring  to  4n  ( '  I  wrought  an  over- 
throw among  you'),  and  by  our  prophet's  vivid  idea  of 
earthquakes  as  one  of  God  's  means  of  punishment  (88;  cp 
Is.  2 1921).  Am.  88,  however,  is  certainly  an  interpola- 
tion, and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  rather  too  precise 

1  O.  A.  Smith  {IFO  315)  has  given  eloquent  expression  to 
this  view.  In  Twelve  Prophets,  however,  he  admits  the  late 
origin  of  the  passages. 

-  On  the  intellectual  opportunities  of  Tekoa  see  Stickel 
{Hiob  269-276),  who  makes  Job  to  have  been  written  in  this 
district. 

3  Robertson,  Early  Religion,  of  Israel  510. 

4  Klo.  Sam.  u.  Kdn.  349,  and  cp  Kings,  §  8,  note. 

5  Jos.  (Ant.  ix.  IO4)  gives  a  long  fabulous  story  about  it. 
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statement  in  li  is  merely  an  exegetical  inference  from 
736  (cp  7  8  82),  which  seemed  to  the  editor  to  imply 
that  Israel's  punishment  had  been  twice  postponed,  and 
that  each  postponement  meant  a  year's  grace  (so  G. 
Hoffmann  ;  cp  Chronology,  §  3).  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  author  of  the  heading,  if  he  had  access  to 
tradition,  did  not  rather  refer  to  the  solar  eclipse  pro- 
phesied in  89  (in  its  present  form).  This  seems  to  be 
the  eclipse  which  an  Assyrian  list  of  cponynis  assigns 
to  the  month  Sivan  763  B.C.1  It  is  less  important 
that,  according  to  the  same  list,  pestilences  ravaged 
Assyria  in  765  (the  year  of  u  campaign  in  the  land 
of  Hadrach,  near  Damascus  and  Hamath)  and 
in  759.  Pestilence  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  indeed 
mentioned  in  Am.  iio  ;  but  it  is  described  as  '  after  the 
manner  of  Egypt.'  The  Egyptian  1  vlt.i  was  of  course 
not  the  only  source  of  pestilences  :  the  Assyrian  pl;igue 

_    _.  may  have  germinated  elsewhere.      Null,  it 

5.  Circum-        J  .      ..,..,  ,  •    ,■     .    ,  , 

.  remains  true  that  the  period  indicated  by 

these  last  dates  sufficiently  accords  with 
hints  dropped  in  the  TSook  of  Amos.  For  example,  the 
Israelites,  according  to  Amos,  ha\  c  no  apprehension 
of  a  speedy  attack  from  Assyria.  The  circumstances  of 
the  period  just  mentioned  enable  us  fully  to  account  for 
this.  Slialmaneser  III.  (783-773)  had  too  much  trouble 
with  the  land  of  Urartu(see  Ararat,  §  2,  Assyria,  §  32), 
and  his  successor  Asur-dan  III.  (772-755)  had  too 
many  revolts  at  home  to  put  down,  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Assyria  being  thus  occupied, 
it  was  easy  for  Jeroboam  II.  to  recover  from  Damascus 
(repeatedly  humiliated  of  late  by  Assyria)  the  districts 
which  Hazael  had  taken  from  Israel.  Hence,  when 
Amos  wrote,  the  extent  of  the  Israelitish  dominion  was 
'  from  the  point  where  the  Hamathite  territory  begins 
['"  n'z^t)  to  the  torrent  of  the  Arabah,'  a  definition 
which  is  presumably  equivalent  to  that  in  2  K.  14  25,  which 
gives  '  the  sea  of  the  Arabah ' — i.e. ,  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
prophet's  hearers  delighted  to  sun  themselves  in  this 
new  prosperity,  and  boasted  of  the  capture  of  Lodebar 
and  Karnaim  in  Gilead  as  a  great  military  feat  (see 
Lodebar,  and  We.  on  Am.  613).  True,  melancholy 
thoughts  of  the  past  would  sometimes  intrude — thoughts 
of  the  recent  terrible  earthquake,  of  the  famines  and 
pestilences,  of  the  friends  and  neighbours  lost  in  battle, 
and  of  the  revolting  cruelties  of  the  Syrians  and  their 
Ammonitish  allies  in  Gilead  (131346-11).  Nor  is  it 
arbitrary  to  connect  the  splendour  and  fulness  of 
Israelitish  ritual  in  the  prophet's  time  with  the  popular 
anxiety  lest  Yahwe  should  renew  the  troubles  of  the 
past.  ■  On  the  whole,  however,  the  tone  of  Israelitish 
society  is  joyous  and  optimistic.  As  in  Isaiah's  earliest 
discourses,  the  upper  classes  appear  as  self-indulgent 
and  luxurious,  and,  as  in  Isaiah,  the  women  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  blame  (4i  ;  cp  Is.  3 16).  Not  only 
the  king  (1  K.  2239)  but  also  the  nobles  have  houses 
inlaid  with  ivory  (3 15  cp  64a).  Feasting  is  habitual 
(64-6),  and  the  new  custom  of  half-reclining  on  the 
divan2  has  been  introduced  at  Samaria  (3isJ).  The 
good  old  sentiment  of  brotherliness  is  dying  away  ; 
oppression  and  injustice  are  rampant  (26-8  39  end,  10 
4i  5n/".  84-6).  This  indicates  that  great  economic 
changes  are  going  on  (Isaiah  makes  the  same  com- 
plaint, Is.  '>).  Side  by  side  with  this  we  notice  a 
keen  interest  in  the  ritual  side  of  religion  (4  4/.  521-23 
814  9 1).  Jubilant  worshippers  sing  the  praises  of  the 
incomparable  '  God  of  Jeshurun  '  (523  ;  cp  Deut.  33^6), 
and,  as  they  think  of  his  deliverances  in  the  past,  they 
even  'desire  the  battle  day  of  Yahwe'  (5 18).  Amos,  a 
stranger,  alone  sees  below  the  surface  of  things.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  once  name  Assyria, ;!  and  seems  to  have 

1  See  Schr.  COT  2193;  Sayce,  TSBA  3149;  Schr.  KGF 
33B.A  and  cp  Chronology,  §  24. 

a  In  3  12  render  'that  sit  in  Samaria  in  the  corner  of  a  couch, 
and  on  the  cushion  of  a  divan'  (for  pc'DT  read  2DC'^,  an  obvious 
correction,  which  We.  has  somehow  not  made).    See  TQR 10  572. 

3  According  to  (5BAQ,  however,  there  is  once  an  express 
mention  of  Assyria  (39,  xik=iii;'X,  for  mt^N,  Ashdod). 
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no  clear  idea  of  the  geography  of  the  region  '  beyond 
Damascus  '  ;  but  every  one  knows  what  he  means  when 
he  warns  his  hearers  that  Yahwe  '  will  raise  up  against 
them  a  nation'  (614  ;  cp  Is.  626,  where  read  -i^),  and 
'will  carry  them  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus'  (527). 
On  the  whole,  we  may  probably  date  the  original  pro- 
phecies of  Amos  between  765  and  750  B.C.1 

There  are  only  two  passages  which  may  be  regarded 
as  inconsistent    with    this    date,    as    referring    to    later 
6.  Objections     ^nts-      <*>  h\l  f  {t  is  Predicted  that 
to  765-750  B  C  people    of  Aram    shall    go   into 

captivity  unto  Kir,'  which  was  ful- 
filled, according  to  2  K.  IOq,  on  the  capture  of  Damascus 
by  TiglaLh-l'ileser  III.  in  732.  The  prediction,  how- 
ever, was  not  meant  to  be  taken  so  literally.  'Unto 
Kir'  is  evidently  suggested  by  the  tradition  (97)  that 
the  Aramaeans  came  from  Kir;  the  prophet  cannot 
mean  to  lay  stress  upon  such  points  as  the  locality  of  a 
captivity  ;  3  otherwise,  why  docs  he  describe  the  scene  of 
Israel's  captivity  so  vaguely?  The  '  fulfilment '  in 
2K.I69  is  obviously  due  to  interpolation;  the  later 
view  of  prophecy  differed  from  that  held  by  the  great 
prophets  themselves,  {b)  The  other  passage  is  62,  which, 
as  emended  by  Geiger4  (to  make  sense),  reads  thus, 
'  Pass  ye  to  Calneh,  and  look  ;  and  go  thence  to  Great 
Hamath,  and  go  down  to  Philistian  Gath  ;  are  ye 
better  than  these  kingdoms,  or  is  your  region  greater 
than  theirs?'  These  places,  says  the  writer,  have 
already  succumbed  to  the  common  enemy  :  how  can 
Israel  hope  to  escape?  Calneh  (not  the  Calneh 
of  Gen.  IO10,  but  the  N.  Syrian  city  Kullani)  was 
conquered  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  in  738,  Hamath  by 
Sargon  in  720,  and  Gath  by  the  same  king  in  711  ;5 
and  the  passage  breaks  the  connection  between  6  r  and  3, 
and  is  not  in  the  rhythm  which  is  so  closely  adhered 
to  in  61 3-7.  The  verse  must,  therefore,  be  a  later 
insertion,  by  a  scribe  or  editor  who  had  read  Is.  10 9 
(Calno  =  Calneh),  and  is  properly  a  marginal  gloss  on 
the  words,  '  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion  '  (Hi). 
Observe  that  Great  Hamath  (H.  Rabba)  contrasts  with 
the  simple  Hamath  of  v.  14. 

A  strict  analysis  is  indispensable,    both  for  a  sound 

view  of  the  origin  of  this  book,  and  for  a  due  compre- 

7    Analv^iq   ^ens^on    °f    tne    great    prophet    himself. 

nf  Brink  ^e  must'  therefore,  test  the  common 
assertion  that  the  book  possesses  such  a 
true  literary  unity  as  Amos,  when  in  retirement,  might 
naturally  wish  to  give  to  his  remembered  prophecies. 
So  much,  at  any  rate,  is  clear,  that,  as  it  now  stands, 
the  book  has  three  well-marked  divisions.  (1)  Chaps. 
1 2-2 16  present  a  series  of  judgments  on  the  peoples  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  each  framed  on  the  same  plan, 
and  coupling  the  description  of  an  unpardonable  moral 
fault  with  the  declaration  of  punishment.  The  most 
detailed  of  the  accusations  is  that  brought  against 
Israel,  which  forms  a  striking  culmination  of  the  series. 
The  vaguest  and  least  impressive  is  Judah's,  which 
comes  next  before  Israel's,  and  somewhat  spoils  its 
effect.  (2)  Chaps.  3-6  seem  at  first  sight  to  contain  three 
discourses,  each  introduced  by  '  Hear  ye  this  word ' 
and  closing  with  a  prediction  of  national  ruin.  Upon 
a  closer  examination,  however,  none  of  the  '  discourses ' 

1  The  reason  offered  for  a  later  date  (745-744)  by  Zeydner 
and  Valeton  (in  Wildeboer,  liinl.  no)  is  insufficient.  Any 
observer  who  was  not  blinded  by  a  fanatical  religious  belief 
could  see  that  the  inactivity  of  Assyria  was  only  temporary,  not 
to  mention  that  the  year  765  saw  die  Assyrians  on  the  northern 
border  of  Palestine.  Besides,  the  events  which  accompanied 
the  accession  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  in  74^  were  of  too  exciting 
a  nature  not  to  have  suggested  to  Amos  a  fuller  and  more  precise 
threatening  than  we  find  in  his  prophecies. 

2  On  the  former  part  of  this  verse  see  Eeth-eden  and 
Aven,  3. 

a  On  iB's  readings  see  Kir. 

4  Urschrift  96  f.  Torrey's  hesitation  to  remove  v.  2  from 
the  context  which  it  distorts  (JBL,  1894,  p.  62^)  seems  very 
needless. 

5  Schr.'s  view  of  Calneh  (COT  2143/  ;  HIVB  I254)  seems 
untenable  (see  Calneh). 
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proves  to  have  more  than  a  semblance  of  unity.  The 
section  may  be  analysed  into  ten  loosely  connected 
passages — oif.  33-8  39-15  41-344/.  46-13  01-171  "-18-27 
61-7  68-14.  (3)  Chaps.  7-9-     This  is  a  series  of  five 

visions,  interrupted,  first  by  a  short  biographical  elucida- 
tion of  the  third  vision  I  7  10-15),  and  then  by  a  threatening 
address  (84-14),  and  followed  by  an  evidently  composite 
discnurse,  closing  with  most  unexpected  promises  of  the 
regeneration  of  Judah. 

Xow,  if  this  summary  is  correct,  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  true  literary  unity  of  the  book. 
More  than  one  editor  must  have  been  concerned 
in  its  arrangement,  and  the  latest  editor  has  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  so  disposing  his  material 
as  to  produce  three  portions,  each  one  of  a  reason- 
able length.  Considering  that  the  book  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets  comes  to  us  from  the  post -exilic 
age  (see  Canon,  §  39),  and  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  later  editors  was  not  critical  accuracy  but 
edification,  we  are  bound  to  look  out 


8.  Post-exilic 

insertions  : 
chap.  I2. 


very  sharply  for  post-exilic  insertions. 
Such  an  insertion  we  find  at  the  very 
outset.      The   opening   verse   (1 2)    has 


been  often  viewed  as  the  text  of  the  following  dis- 
course ;  but  it  seems  very  ill-adapted  for  that  purpose, 
for  the  object  of  the  discourse  is  not  to  exhibit  the 
connection  between  Yahwe  and  a  privileged  sanctuary, 
but  to  show  that  even  Israel  (which  has  so  many  altars 
of  Yahwe,  28)  shall  be  punished  like  the  other  nations. 
Nor  is  the  elegiac  tone  of  1  ib  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  cycle  of  stern  declarations  which  follows.  The 
truth  is  that  \?a  is  borrowed  from  Joel  3  [4]  i6<7,  where 
alone  the  words  suit  the  context,  and  12^  has  a  close 
phraseological  affinity  to  Joel  and  other  late  writings.2 
It  is  no  argument  to  the  contrary  that  in  38  Yahwe  is 
said  to  '  roar '  and  that  the  phrase  '  the  top  of  Carmel ' 
is  used  by  Amos  in  93  :  the  editor  had  naturally  made 
some  slight  study  of  the  language  of  Amos.  The 
reason  of  the  insertion  will  be  clear  if  we  compare 
[a)  I9/".  with  Joel  32-6,  (b)  In/,  with  Joel  819,  and 
(c)  9 13  with  Joel  3 [4]  18.  These  passages  can  all  be 
shown  to  be  Kite  insertions,  and  I2  can  be  understood 
only  in  connection  with  them. 

First,  as  to  (a)  and  (b)  it  will  be  noticed  that  \gf. 
differs  from  16/.  only  in  the  substitution  of  '  Tyre  '  for 
_  ,  ,  j.  r  'Gaza,'  and  in  the  addition  of  the 
t  p.  gj.  j.  worcjS|  <  an(j  remembered  not  the 
covenant  of  brethren. '  ( Even  if,  with  Winckler,  we 
correct  is  in  o.  gf.  into  -y^ — i.e.,  the  N.  Arabian 
Musri  [see  Mi/.kalm], — part  of  the  following  argument 
is  still  applicable.)  It  seems  incredible  that  Amos 
should  have  condescended  to  repeat  himself  in  this 
way,  and  doubtful  whether  the  early  Israelitish  prophets 
knew  anything  about  such  an  act  as  is  imputed  to  Tyre 
in  I9.  And  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  '  the  covenant 
of  brethren'  in  Amos' s  mouth?  Many  critics,  indeed, 
have  found  in  the  phrase  an  allusion  to  the  alliance 
between  Sulnnum  and  Hiram  (RV  mg.  refers  to  1  K.  5i 
911-14) ;  but  this  was  a  purely  personal  connection,  and 
lay  far  back  in  the  past.  We  might  also  think  of  the 
covenant  between  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Tyre  pre- 
supposed in  1  K.  I631/.  ;  but  would  the  Elijah-like 
prophet  Amos  have  been  the  man  to  recognise  this? 
Moreover,  this  was  a  personal  or  family  covenant, 
whereas  the  charge  against  Kdom  in  1  n,  that  he 
'pursued  his  brother  with  the  sword,'  presupposes  a 
true  national  covenant  resting  on  kinship  (cp  Mai.  I2). 

1  Obser\«;  that  between  Am.  5 15  and  16  something  analogous 
to  zt'.  7  10  must  have  fallen  out  (jw.  8  9  are  an  interpolation). 
I'v.  T4-17  should  correspond  to  w.  4-7  10-13. 

Spx  metaphorically,  as  Joel  1  10;  niN3,  as  Joel  1  19  f.  2  22  ; 
tr:r  as  Joellis.  Cp  also  1  2^  as  a  whole  with  Jer.  9  [10]  9  23  10 
2;>37;  Is.  33 9  ;  Nah.14  (all  post-exilic  passages  except  the 
first).  See  Che.  Introd.  to  WRS's  Pr.  Isr.  xv./  [Volz.  has 
lately  expressed  the  same  view  {Die  vorgxiL  Jahveprofetie 
p.  19/),  which  Nowack  (AY.  Proph.,  ad  ioc.)  does  not  refute.] 
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This  view  is  confirmed  by  Obad.  12,  where  '  in  the  day 
of  thy  brother '  implies  the  same  charge  that  is  brought 
against  Edom  in  the  words  quoted  from  Am.  1  n. 
Thus,  the  fault  imputed  to  Tyre  is  that  it  co-operaled 
with  Edom  in  the  time  of  Israel's  distress,  by  making 
raids  into  Israelitish  territory  and  selling  captive 
Israelites  to  their  unnatural  '  brethren. '  Was  there 
ever  such  a  time  of  distress  for  Israel  between  the  age 
of  David  and  that  of  Amos?  It  is,  of  course,  the 
history  of  Judah,  not  that  of  X.  Israel,  that  we  have 
to  search,  for  the  claim  to  the  overlordship  of  'Kdom 
was  maintained  by  the  Davidic  family.  The  answer 
depends  primarily  on  the  results  of  our  criticism  of 
Chronicles.  If  we  can  regard  the  Chronicler  as  an 
only  slightly  prejudiced  recorder  of  old  traditions, 
we  may  believe  that  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  broke 
into  and  plundered  Jerusalem  (2  Ch.  21 16/. ),  and 
conjecture  that  Tvrian  slave -merchants  drew  their 
profit  from  the  circumstances.  Further,  if,  some  time 
before  that,  the  Edomites  revolted  from  Judah  and 
defeated  King  Joram  (this,  happily,  is  a  fact  attested  not 
only  in  2  Ch.  but  also  in  2  K.  820-22),  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  Edomitish  passion  vented  itself  in  a  great 
slaughter  of  fugitive  Israelites.  Is  it  worth  while,  how- 
ever, to  defend  the  integrity  of  Am.  1  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  Chronicler  by  such  a  lavish  use  of  conjectures? 
A  prophet  such  as  Amos  was  could  not  have  fastened  on 
such  an  offence  of  the  Edomites  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
cruel  treatment  of  Edomites  by  Judahites  referred 
to  in  2  K.  1 1  7  (cp  2  Ch.  'J.O12),  and  we  ought  not  to 
imagine  a  case  of  special  barbarity  in  the  ninth  century 
when  there  is  a  well  attested  one  in  the  sixth.  It  was, 
in  fact,  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  that  the  Edomites, 
who  had  no  such  stern  moralists  as  Amos  and  Isaiah  to 
reprove  them,  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  revenge,  to 
the  indignation  of  Jewish  writers,  who  forgot  the  cruelties 
of  their  own  ancestors.  Hence,  to  explain  Am.  1 11-12 
aright,  we  must  refer  to  Ezek.  W12  35  s  Is.  34  Obad. 
10-14  Ps.  137  7,  together  with  Joel  3[4]i9  ;  and,  to  under- 
stand I9/".,  we  must  compare  (besides  the  passages  just 
mentioned)  the  description  of  the  offence  of  Tyre  in 
Joel  3(4)2-6  (subsidiary  evidence  for  the  late  date  of 
Am.  In/,  is  given  below).1  If  it  be  asked,  when 
these  judgments  on  Tyre  and  Edom  were  inserted,  the 
answer  is,  during  (or  much  more  probably  after)  the 
Exile,  at  a  time  when  some  fresh  insult  on  the  part  of 
the  Edomites  reminded  Jewish  writers  of  earlier  and 
deeper  injuries  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  §  14). 

Next  as  to  (c).      Plainly,  Joel  3(4)i&z  is  the  original  of 
Am.  9 13b.      The  opposite  view  would  be  inconsistent  with 


10.  chap.  98-15. 


the  fact  that  Am.  9  13a  is  dependent  • 


the  late  passage  Lev.  26 5^  {see  Lkvi- 
ticus).  Am.  9 13,  however,  is  not  a  later  insertion  in  the 
section  in  which  it  occurs.  From  9  n  (or  rather  from 
9 8)  onwards,  we  are  struck  by  affinities  in  expression 
or  idea  to  works  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods, 
and  by  corresponding  divergences  from  the  style  and 
thought  of  Amos.2  That  v.  7  cannot  have  been  the 
conclusion  of  the  prophecy  is  certain  ;  but  we  have  to 
regard  vv.  8-15  as  a  post-exilic  substitute  for  the  original 
close.  The  editor  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  the  final 
destruction  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  so  he 
makes  Amos  declare  in  a  strangely  softened  mood  that 
only  the  'sinful  kingdom'  (i.e.,  that  of  Ephraim)  will 
be  wiped    out,   whereas   the    less  guilty  Judahites  will 

-1  Notice  (1)  the  vague  description  of  the  offence  of  Kdom. 
Does  it  consist  in  the  purchase  of  Israelitish  slaves  from  the  Tyrian 
slave-merchants  ?  or  In  the  slaughter  of  Israelitish  fugitives  ?  or, 
more  probably,  did  Edom  prove  that  '  he  kept  his  wrath  for 
ever'  in  both  these  ways?  (2)  The  mention  of  '  Teman '  and 
'  Bozrah,'  which  names  seem  first  to  occur  in  Jer.  497  13.  Cp 
the  threat  in  1  12  with  that  in  Obad.  9. 

2  For  the  evidence,  which  is  singularly  strong,  see  Cheyne, 
'Notes  on  the  Prophets,'  Expositor,  Jan.  1897,  pp.  44-47.  On 
Am.  98-15  see  also  Preuschen,  ZA  T 'IV '10  24-27  f'95);  Torrey, 
'Notes  on  Am.  27  etc.,'  JBL  168-172  (>/);  Driver,  Joel  and 
Amos  120  /?.,  who  vainly  endeavours  to  diminish  the  force  of 
the  arguments. 


11.  chap.  1>4_/- 
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suffer  the  milder  doom  of  dispersion  among  the  nations. 
Even  this  will  be  only  for  a  time.  Israel  shall  return, 
the  old  Davidic  kingdom  shall  be  restored,  and  the 
sweet  commonplaces  of  prophetic  idylls  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Now,  can  we  not  see  the  reason  ol  the  insertion  of  the 
opening  verse  or  piologue?  It  was  to  assure  the  post- 
exilic  readers  of  Anms  that  the  threats  of  the  prophet 
had  long  since  been  fulfilled,  and  that  restored  Zion 
should  be  safe  under  the  eaie  of  its  lion-like  divine 
protector.  In  other  words,  Amus  was  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  concluding  portion  of  Joel.  The  insertion 
of  the  epilogue  (9^-15),  in  which  we  ought  to  note  the 
reference  to  Edom  (op  Joel  ^19),  has  a  similar  reason.1 

Here,  then,  are  already  four  certain  post-exilic  inser- 
tions. The  companion  passages  now  to  be  enumerated 
are  equally  noteworthy.  No  satisfactory  picture  of  the 
prophet  Amos  is  possible  till  we  have  recognised  them. 

First,  Am.  2  4/'  is  too  deficient  in  concreteness  to 
be  the  work  of  Amos,  and  is,  on  phraseological 
f  grounds,  late.-  If  so,  the  whole  of  the 
judgment  upon  Judah  also  must  be  late. 
This  is  every  way  a  gain.  In  particular,  we  can  now 
see  better  how  thoroughly  Amos  was  absorbed  in  his 
mission  to  N.  Israel.  He  cannot  perhaps  forget  Judah  ; 
but  his  native  country  is  only  a  fragment  :  the  national 
pube  beats  most  vigorously  in  Ephraim  (cp  Is.  98/". 
[7/]).  The  post-exilic  editor,  however,  felt  the  need 
of  a  distinct  reference  to  the  sin  and  punishment  of 
Judah,  which  he  meant  to  be  taken  in  combination 
with  the  encouraging  statements  of  I2  and  911-15. 
It  was  a  different  feeling  which  prompted  the  insertion 

,rt     ,  ,     ,       of  4  m  1  with  which  4  \ob  is  connected) 

12.  chaps.  4 12^13    .  %      A  _  ' 

rofq.f  b*  f-  "5/-  The  conception  of  God 
J-  -v-  had  become  deeper  and  fuller;  the 
germs  long  ago  deposited  by  the  preaching  of  Amos 
and  Isaiah  had,  through  a  widened  experience,  developed 
into  the  rich  theology  of  II.  Isaiah  and  the  Book  of 
Job.  Not  only  by  the  wonders  of  history  but  also  by 
those  of  nature  was  the  sole  divinity  of  Yahwe  proved, 
and  an  ordinary  reader  of  Amos  inserted  these  doxologies 
(as  we  may  call  them)  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  pro- 
phetic pictures.3  Another  such  insertion  was  made 
(according  to  the  text  used  by  <*n)  in  Hos.  184. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Am.  626.  The  construction  and 
rendering  of  this   passage  have  been   much  disputed. 


13.  chaps.  02662. 


On  the  assumption  that  Am.  525-27 


was  all  written  by  Amos,  it  is 
perhaps  easiest  (see  Driver)  to  render  cnNK'ji,  'So  ye 
shall   take   up  .  (Saccuth    your  king  and    Kaiwan 

your  god,  which  ye  made  for  yourselves},'  'nSjm. 
'  and  I  will  carry  ( you )  into  exile. ' 4  But  how 
unnatural  this  is  !  Now  here  else  does  the  prophet 
mention  an  inclination  of  the  Israelites  to  the  worship 
of  Assyrian  gods,  and  the  carrying  of  Assyrian  gods  by 
Israelites  into  Assyria  is  a  very  strange  feature  in  a 
threat.      Hence  the  whole  verse  is  more  than  probably 

1  There  are  similar  interpolations  in  Hos-ja  (<.'.^.,  I7  1  io-2  1 
[2  1-3]  and  the  words'  Dnvi<l  th.jir  king  '  in  ?,  5).      See  Hosea,  §4. 

2  Cp  2  K..  1»;  15,  JL><  ut'-runomistic.  Critics  on  the  other  side 
quote  Is.  024;  Hos.  L' 2  [4];  Ex.  18  16  ,  Dent.  30  10;  but  they 
do  not  meet  the  armament  from  weakness  of  style,  and  produce 
no  parallel  for  the  second  part  of  the  description  of  Judah's  sin. 
Moreover,  the  rv.v  iVia.-u-ui.h  pa--;L_o:s  are  not  in  point.  Nor 
have  critics  realivj]  the  e..n-ei|nene«-.  >  -f  admitting  the  post-exilic 
origin  of  the  prophetic  \ «,<,[:■,  in  th       present  form. 

3  The  style  i.  that  uf  ]  I  Uaiah  and  the  later  poets  (cp  Stickel, 
Hiob  p.  -76),  not  that  of  Amos.  The  strings  of  participles 
remind  us  of  K  40  22/.  ;  Jol.  I'J  17-74  ;  Zech.  12  1  ;  l):m.  221/ 
Notice  also   n-q  (cp   Cheyne,    Int.    Isa.    xxi.   =s?>,    -HDJ'^  JM 

pte.  nc*2.  vdd,  mc^  jrs2£,  mSyo  nizn-     In  '.'5  mtasn  A 

violates  the  usage  of  Amos  (hut  cp  if>).  The  ideas  are  equally 
late,  though  they  are  such  as  Amo-.,  had  he  met  with  them, 
would  have  owned.  Infer  alia,  comp.  the  third  descrip- 
tive __  phrase  in  413  with  Ps.  ]  .'i'J  2.  It  is  probable  that  f>  :-;_/C 
originally  stood  after  413.  Am.  i'5_/C,  however,  presumably 
retains  its  original  position. 

4  On  the  text  see,  besides  the  commentaries,  N.  Schmidt, 
JBL,  1894,  p.  1  ff.  ;  Torrey,  id.  p.  6r  ;  WRS  and  Che., 
Propk.  /jr. (2)  399^;  G.  Hoffmann,  ZA  TIT  3  112  f.  ;  Tiele, 
Gesch.  van  het  godsdienst  315.  On  the  construction  see  Dr. 
in  Smith,  DBV)  122  (art.  Amus). 
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a  later  insertion,  which  took  the  place  of  a  passage 
that  had  become  illegible.  The  case  of  Is.  1 0  ^a 
seems  exactly  parallel  (see  S/'OT,  ad  Au.).  Whether 
or  no  Succoth-benoth,  the  name  of  a  god  in  2  K.  17  ■■;<-., 
contains  the  divine  name  Saccuth,1  we  may  suppose  that 
the  writer  of  the  inserted  passage  merely  antedates  «.. 
worship  introduced  into  Samaria  by  the  Babylonian 
colonists  after  722  b. <:.  The  awkwardness  of  the  con- 
nection need  not  surprise  us  (this  against  Konig,  SvnL 
$  368/')  ;  the  1  in  cn.\T3i  is  simply  the  \l\no  cxplica- 
I'trum  so  often  prefixed  to  glosses.  Render,  'That  is, 
ye  carried  in  procession  '  ;  cp  Is,  45  20.  Sue  Chiun  AND 
Succotji. 

Am.  62,  another  insertion,  has  been  treated  of 
already  (see  §  6  [d]).  We  pass  on  to  8811/  Verse  8 
is  not  at  all  suitable  as  a  description  of 
the  threatened  punishment  (see  W7e. , 
Nowack).  The  comparison  with  the 
Nile  recurs  in  an  interpolated  verse 
(95).  Passing  on,  "\\e  note  that  v.  13  speaks  of  literal 
thirst  (suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  festivals  in 
v.  10)  ;  but  in  i-.  n  the  hunger  and  thirst  are  meta- 
phorical. Verses  gf.  13/!  announce  a  sudden  cata- 
strophe ;  but  in  v.  n  f.  a  lengthened  time  of  misery  is 
described.  The  passage  is  clearly  late,  and  is  parallel  to 
Is.  820/".  (partly  late).  The  silence  of  prophecy  is 
spoken  of  as  a  sore  trial  in  Ps.  7-1  9.  Other  probable 
late  insertions  are  3 14/' 5 13-15  (cp  Mic.  76),  and  the 
expression  rn3  in  65  (see  David,  §  13)  ;  and  69/!  is 
at  any  rate  misplaced.  To  these  it  is  plausible  to  add 
the  reference  to  '  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion  '  in  f>  1 
(but  it  may  be  better  to  correct  jvs  into  nmn  ;  so  Che. 
JQR  10  573)  ;  also  37,  which,  as  Duhm  points  out,  may 
be  a  gloss  on  v.  8  ;  certainly  it  interrupts  a  noble 
passage  (v.  8  for  tor  read  nr}*  with  We. ,  or,  much  better, 
2ND*).      The  last  insertion  is  98-15  (see  §  10). 

After  these  insertions  have  been  removed,   may  we 
safely  suppose  that  the  rest  of  the  book  represents  what 

.,  „    _  ...     Amos  said  in  public  ?     No  :  the  analogy 

15.  Pre-exihc  ^  3J 


editing. 


of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  makes  such 
a  supposition  highly  improbable.  Let 
us  be  content  with  knowing  that  we  have  -■  truthful 
record  of  the  prophetic  certainties  of  Amos,  even  though 
he  did  not  always  utter  them  in  public.  The  manner 
and  the  contents  of  the  passages  into  which  the  true 
Book  of  Amos  falls  must  be  our  guide  in  determining 
the  class  (whether  that  of  public  or  of  private  prophecies) 
to  which  they  severally  belong.  It  is  both  inherently 
difficult  and  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that  ]  2- 
2 16  was  ever  really  uttered  ;  at  any  rate,  12-26-/  8  is 
more  adapted  to  produce  an  effect  on  readers  than  on 
hearers.  Nor  can  we  possibly  imagine  that  the  visions 
in  chaps.  7-0  were  used  by  the  prophet  as  texts  of  spoken 
addresses  ;  passages  from  discourses  are  no  doubt  here 
and  there  introduced,  but  they  come  from  the  arranging 
hand  of  the  editor  of  this  part. 

It  is  a  further  question  whether  the  arrangement  of 
the  different  sections  may  be  due  to  Amos  himself.  In 
answering  it  we  must  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  gnnutk 
of  the  book.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  on 
his  expulsion  from  Bethel  the  prophet  paid  a  visit  (per- 
haps a  second  visit;  cp6i)  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
'noted'  his  prophecies  'in  (on)  a  book  for  a  later 
day'  (Is.  308),  when  the  judgment  upon  Israel  should 
have  been  accomplished.  There,  too,  he  may  have 
committed  his  record  (enriched  with  some  never-spoken 
prophetic  certainties)  to  the  custody  of  those  '  disciples ' 
of  Yahwe  and  of  his  prophets  (see  Is.  816),  who  began 
the  long  succession  of  students  and  editors  of  the  re- 
ligious literature.  In  their  hands  we  may  suppose  that 
the  book  assumed  by  degrees  its  present  form.  At  any 
rate,  a  written  record  of  Amos  must  have  become 
quickly  known  ;  for  Isaiah,  it  is  clear,  steeped  himself  in 
the  originality  of  Amos  before  displaying  his  own  truly 

1  So  Del.  Par.  215  /.,  but  see  Succoth-Eenoth. 
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original  genius.  To  Hosea,  however,  such  «.  record 
cannot  be  proved  to  have-  been  known  (see  We.  on  Hos. 
814  4  15  IO58)  :  in  other  words,  the  circulation  of  Amos's 
prophecies  was,  originally  at  least,  confined  to  Judah. 
The  latest  editor  of  the  book,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
post-exilic. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  description  of  the 
visions,  together  with  the  historical  interludes  in  chaps. 
7-1*.  partly  because  they  exhibit  the  growth  of  Amos's 
prophetic  certainty  respecting  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and 
partly  because,  like  Is.  G7i-si8,  and  20  (in  their 
original  form),  they  appear  to  come  from  a  partly 
biographic,  partly  prophetic,  work,  written  or  dictated 
by  the  prophet  himself. 

Some  have  been  surprised  to  find  '  a  plain  country- 
man '  like  Amos  possessed  of  such  ^  refined  and  yet 
.  ,  vigorous  style.1  They  forget  that  the 
"      .  differences  of  culture  in  the  East  are  still 

^  '  sometimes  comparatively  trifling,  and  that 
a  man  of  low  rank  may  express  himself  with  considerable 
elegance.  It  is  still  more  in  point  to  remark  that  the 
most  classic  Arabic  poems  are  the  work  of  men  who 
had  d  calling  similar  to  that  of  Amos,  while,  even 
under  the  new  Moslem  empire,  sons  of  the  desert  were 
wont  to  appear  at  court  and  win  «  rich  guerdon  by  the 
finished  style  of  their  improvisations.  Such  critics  have 
also  forgotten  the  opportunities  of  self-culture  which,  both 
at  Tekoa  and  elsewhere,  Amos  must  have  enjoyed  ;  and 
when  even  G.  Baur  and  Ewald  point  to  certain  '  sole- 
cisms in  pronunciation  and  orthography '  as  evidences  of 
provincialism,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  errors  in  ques- 
tion may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  late  copyists.-  That 
Amos  delights  in  images  drawn  from  nature  is  clearly 
no  fault  (see,  e.g.,  2a  3$/.  812  ."119,  and  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  visions).  Only  one  of  them  is  distinctively 
the  comparison  of  a  shepherd  (3 12)  ;  and  Amos  is  just 
as  willing  to  speak  of  wonders  of  which  he  knows  only 
by  hearsay — such  as  the  giant  cedar  trees  (2o.),  and  (if 
the  text  be  correct)  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  (88) — or 
of  which  he  has  a  true  Israelitish  dread — such  as  an 
earthquake  or  a  solar  eclipse  (Ss/T ),  or  the  mysterious 
sea  which  yields  no  harvest  ( fj  12  ;  cp  drpvyeros),  and 
which  somewhere  hides  the  terrible  serpent  of  primitive 
mythology  (93  ;  see  Sicki-knt,  §  3/  ).  It  is  a  pity  that, 
for  reasons  already  given,  we  cannot  speak  of  Amos  as 
a  sympathetic  observer  of  the  sky  3 — that  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  a  much  later  poet  (see  Job).  As  a 
literary  craftsman  he  ranks  high.  In  1 3-216  we  have  a 
literary  prophecy,  which,  until  Amos  forgets  his  art  in  his 
grief  at  the  manifold  offences  of  Israel,  is  marked  by  great 
regularity  of  structure.  So  in  46-n  we  have  the  literary 
model  of  an  equally  symmetrical  passage  in  Isaiah  (Is. 
98-2i  [7-20]  526-30  IO1-4),  and  in  5?  we  have  a  short 
but  strictly  rhythmical  elegy.      Altogether,  the  Book  of 

17    Decree  of  Anios  forms  a  ]iterary  as  weU  as  a  Pro" 
orio-inalifcv      Pnet^c    phenomenon.      It   is    true   that 
D  J'     both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  speaker  he 

must  have  had  models  ;  J  and  E  were,  of  course,  not  the 
only  writers  of  the  pre-Amosian  period,  and  Elijah  and 
Elisha  (of  whose  doings  a  faint  echo  has  reached  us) 
were  not  the  only  prophetic  reformers  (Am.2u/37). 
There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  were 
prophets  of  precisely  Amos's  type  before  him — prophets 
who  had  exactly  his  conception  of  their  duties,  and 
were  also,  in  a  qualified  sense,  writers.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  infer,  from  Amos's  use  of  formulae,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  earlier  written  prophecies.  Pro- 
phetic formulae  could  be  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth 

1  Against  Jerome's  application  of  Paul's  self- depreciating 
language  in  2  Cor.ll  6  to  Amos  see  Lowth,  Prtelect.  21  (Lectures, 
KT.297/>. 

2  Take,  e.g.,  pni-;  (7Q)  for  pr\±\  The  same  form  occurs  in 
Jer.  33  26,  Ps.  IO09,  both  post-exilic  passages.  In  5u  ct^'M 
is  not  a  '  dialect  form '  for  zc'Z  ;  the  scribe  wrote  ^'  by  an  error, 
and  then  c«..rp.-.:t.-.]  it  by  writing  □■      Read  simply  oil  with  We. 

3  GASm.  (JIG  315). 
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as  well  as  by  the  pen.  That  Amos  had  left  Tekoa  at 
intervals  before  his  prophetic  call  is  not  only  inherently 
probable,  but  also  follows  from  such  a  passage  as  Zjf.  (if 
correct),  which  Amos  could  hardly  have  written  unless  he 
had  had  the  most  vivid  and  direct  ocular  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  a  true  prophetic  impulse  even  before  his  own 
turn  came  to  receive  one.  His  originality  is  shown, 
not  only  in  his  prophetic  message,  but  also  in  his  being 
(probably)  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  using  the  pen 
in  aid  of  the  voice.  The  j*Jn2 -literature  of  the  priests 
had  already  taken  a  considerable  development  (Hos. 
S12);  Amos  was,  it  appears,  the  first  prophet  who 
followed  the  example  of  the  lite  -ary  priests.  The  im- 
portance of  this  step  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  esti- 
mate. Within  a  generation  ho  expected  Israel  as  a 
nation  to  disappear  ;  but  he  thought  it  worth  while  to 
gather  disciples  who,  like  himself,  could  praise  Yahwe 
even  in  the  midst  of  ruin  ;  and,  after  all,  who  could  tell 
but  Yahwe  might  have  some  other  secret  to  reveal  to 
one  of  these — to  a  Hosea  or  to  an  Isaiah?     See  §  18. 

That  Amos's  message  is  a  gloomy  one  is  in  accord- 
ance with  his  conception  of  the  divine  character.      In 

18.  Pessimism.  an  ,a,ge  likl  his'  therdivine  P"rPos« 
could    not    be    one  of   peace,   though 

it  required  an  immense  devotion  to  Yahwe  to  be  able 
to  declare,  seemingly  unmoved,  that  He  purposed  the 
complete  destruction  of  Israel  (or,  as  we  should  say,  of 
Israel  and  Judah).  In  spite  of  the  universal  scepticism 
which  meets  him  (for  how,  it  is  said,  can  Yahwe  be  con- 
ceived of  apart  from  his  people?),  Amos  persists  in  his 
message,  and  even  conceives  the  possibility  that  legend- 
ary supernatural  agencies  may  be  used  to  make  the 
destruction  more  complete  (9s).  It  is  not,  therefore, 
open  to  us  to  account  for  the  confidence  of  Amos  simply 
by  the  advance  of  the  Assyrian  power.  He  does,  indeed, 
regard  Assyria  as  the  chief  destructive  agent  (6 14  7  17)  ; 
but  Assyria,  when  Amos  spoke  and  wrote,  was  passing 
through  a  period  of  decline  ;  consequently  his  conviction 
must  have  some  other  ground  which  naturally  sharpens 
his  eyes  for  the  still  present  danger  from  Assyria. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that,  according  to  Amos,  it 
would  be  easy  for  Yahwe,  if  the  agency  of  Assyria 
were  not  available,  to  bring  some  other  hostile  nation 
from  some  corner  of  the  earth,  just  as  he  '  brought 
up  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Aramaeans 
from  Kir'  (97).  The  real  ground  of  Amos's  prophetic 
pessimism  is  the  increasingly  unsound  religious  con- 
dition of  his  people.  He  may  very  possibly  have  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  fifty  or  at  least  ten  Israelites 
who  lived  by  the  same  pure  religion  as  himself  ;  but 
he  could  not  conceive  of  Yahwe' s  saving,  '  I  will  not 
destroy  the  land  for  ten's  sake.'  The  righteous  must, 
according  to  him,  suffer  with  the  wicked  (9  10  was  in- 
serted to  correct  this  idea),  though  he  might  perhaps 
have  left  a  door  of  hope  open  for  those  who,  like  him- 
self and  his  disciples,  had  close  personal  contact  with 
the  true  God  :  the  nation  might  perish  ;  but  when  this 
had  happened,  God  might  have  some  secret  purpose  for 
those  who  '  knew  '  him. 

Of  this  vague  hope  we  hear  nothing  from  Amos 
(cp  Isaiah).  What  the  popular  religion  was,  we 
know  but  too  well.  Whatever  the  nobler  minds 
may  have  believed,  '  the  mass  of  the  people,'  as 
Robertson  Smith  well  says,  'still  thought  of  Him  as 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Israel,'  and  the 
connection  between  Yahwe  and  Israel  had  a  non-moral, 
natural,  basis.  Ritual  tended  to  make  morality  almost 
superfluous,  and  by  its  increasing  costliness  actually 
promoted  that  injustice  and  inhumanity  which  Yahwe 
abhorred.  There  were  also  immoral  superstitions  at 
which  Amos  glances  less  (see  27)  than  Hosea.  To  this 
19  Idea  of  Pern'cious  system  the  religion  of  Amos 
'  God  *S  diametrically  opposed.      Once,  at  any 

rate,  he  uses  the  striking  title,  '  Yahwe, 
the  God  of  the  Hosts'  (527  is  admittedly  a  genuine 
passage)— *'.*.,  the  God  of  celestial  as  well  as  earthly 
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legions — together  with  '  the  Lord  Yah  we  '  (perhaps  nine- 
teen times),  in  antithesis  to  the  nationalistic  expression, 
'  Yahwe,  the  God  of  Israel. '  x  The  Yahwe  whom  he 
himself  worshipped  was,  in  virtue  of  his  perfect  moral 
nature,  the  Sovereign  alike  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
Amos  had  not,  indeed,  fathomed  the  depths  of  this 
conception  as  had  the  Second  Isaiah  and  the  author 
of  Job  (Am.  4 13  and  the  parallel  passages  me  later 
insertions:  see  above,  §  12);  but  he  is  already  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  an  ethical  monotheist,  and 
his  conviction  of  the  impending  destruction  of  Israel 
does  but  intensify  his  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the  one 
God.  He  does  not,  indeed,  reject  the  old  belief  in  the 
connection  between  Yahwe  and  Israel  altogether  (ep 
7 15  'my  people  Israel'):  he  moralises  it.  For  some 
wise  object,  Yah\v6  brought  Israel  out  of  Kgypt  (3i  1)7), 
and  entered  into  a  personal  moral  relation  to  it  ;  but  his 
will,  at  any  rate,  is  not  unknown  to  the  other  nations,  and 
their  history  is  equally  under  his  direction.  Once,  in- 
deed, under  the  stress  of  moral  passion,  Amos  even 
places  the  '  sons  of  Israel '  on  a.  level  with  the  '  sons  of 
the  Cushites'- ;  this  occurs  near  the  end  of  his  prophecy 
(97),  and  is  evidently  intended  as  a  final  withdrawal  of  a 
temporary  and  conditional  privilege.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  only  on  those 
which  are  in  close  proximity  to  Israel,  that  judgment  is 
pronounced  by  Amos,  as  the  spokesman  of  Yahwe  ,  h,e 
aims  at  no  theoretic  consistency.  These  nations  are  to 
suffer  the  same  doom  as  Israel  at  the  hand  of  Assyria, 
because  they,  like  Israel,  have  violated  the  unwritten 
law  of  justice  and  humanity.  [Thus  we  can  divine 
Amos's  free  attitude  towards  the  lately  written  ethico- 
religious  priestly  laws  (see  Exodus,  §  3).  He  is  prob- 
ably acquainted  with  such  laws  (28  ;  cp  Ex.  '2225/. )  ;  but 
he  does  not  recognise  them  as  of  primary  authority,  for 
he  nowhere  appeals  to  them.3]  And  if  by  many  favours, 
including  the  crowning  favour  of  prcphecy  ("2n),  Yahwe 
has  made  himself  specially  known  to  the  Israelites,  it 
follows  that  he  will  judge  Israel  more  strictly  than  he 
will  judge  the  other  nations  (312).  As  a  faithful  friend, 
Amos  assures  his  people  that  if  they  would  only  '  seek  ' 
the  true  Yahwe  they  would  'live'  (5414) — i.e.,  would 
escape  captivity  and  enjoy  prosperity  in  their  own  land 
(cp  Hos.  62/!).  He  has  no  hope,  however,  that  they 
will  do  so :  the  false  popular  religion  is  too  deeply  rooted. 
Indeed,  Am.  5  has  been  so  much  interfered  with  by 
editors  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  vv.  4  14  can  be 
appealed  to  as  authorities  on  such  a  point  ;  e.  14,  at  all 
events,  appears  to  belong  to  an  inserted  section  (see 
Nowack). 

It  is  not  idolatry  that  Amos  complains  of.  When  he 
says,  ironically,  'Go  to  Bethel  and  transgress'  (44),  he 

n_   t,  .       means,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  '  Carry 

20.  Denuncia-       .      '  -\.       J   ,  .,,  ,/ 

,.  out   the   prescriptions   of  your  wilfully 

devised  ritual  law. '  Nor  can  we  venture 
to  say  that  a  protest  against  the  '  golden  calves '  is  im- 
plied,4 for  no  prophet  is  more  explicit  than  Amos  in 
mentioning  the  sins  of  his  people.  The  two  passages 
in  which  a  reproof  of  Israelitish  idolatry  does  appear  to 
occur  are  certainly  interpolations.  In  814,  for  '  the  sin 
of  Samaria '  5  we  should  read  'the  god  of  Bethel'  (cp 
Gen.  3I13),  in  parallelism  to  'thy  god  (v-'^x),  O  Dan,' 
and  'thy  patron  (read  -~n  with  Wi.  and  see  Ijod), 
O  Beersheba,'  and  the  whole  of  626  is  a  later  insertion, 

\  'Thy  God  (O  Isra<;!)'  is  put  into  Amos's  mouth  by  a  later 
editor  (4  12/' ;  see  above,'  §  12). 

2  Who  these  Cushites  are,  is  uncertain  (sec  Cush  i.  §  2  h). 
Apparently  they  had  recently  experienced  some  calamity. 

3  Here  he  contrasts  with  Hosea,  who  clearly  invests  the 
written  tordth  which  arose  in  certain  priestly  circles  with  primary 
authority  (Hos.  8  12).  Perhaps,  as  Duhm  suggests,  Hosea  was 
himself  a  priest. 

4  So  Davidson  (Expositor,  1887  (1),  p.  175).  To  say  that 
Amos  does  not  protest  against  the  'golden  calves,'  is  of  course 
not  to  assert  that  he  thinks  them  worthy  symbols  of  Valine.  Cp 
St.  GVI 1  579  ;  WRS,  Proph.  575/. 

5  The  text  appears  to  have  been  altered  by  the  same  editor 
who  inserted  the  reference  to  '  the  two  iniquities '  in  Hos.  10  10. 
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and  is  not  true  to  the  facts  of  the  age  of  Amos  (see 
above,  §  12).  What  Amos  most  \ehemently  denounces 
is  sacrihec.  One  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  suppose 
that  he  says  more  than  he  means,  and  that  he  does  not 
object  to  sacrifkus  altogether,  but  only  to  the  belief  that 
when  duly  performed  they  can  change  the  mind  of  the 
Deity.  His  language,  however,  seems  too  strong  to  be 
thus  explained  away,  especially  when  we  find  him  ap- 
pealing in  support  of  his  statement  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  olden  time,  when  Yahwe  was  so  near  to  Israel,  no 
sacrifices  were  offered  (525).  Is  there,  then,  no  form 
of  worship  in  which  Yahwe  delights?  None,  except 
the  practice  of  righteousness — i.e. ,  justice  and  humanity 
(see  f>2i  -j 4).  But,  alas,  the  Israelite  will  not  recognise 
this.  Pilgrims  who  are  wholly  indifferent  to  plain 
moral  duties  crowd  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  and  even  to  the  far-off  southern  shrine  of  Beer- 
sheba1 (;">5  814,  cp  Hosea  4  15),  and  parade  their  devo- 
tion to  the  different  local  forms  of  Yahwe  in  pious 
oaths,  as  if  the  true  Yahwe  could  be  pleased  with  the 
offerings  or  the  oaths  of  such  worshippers.  How 
painful  will  be  the  awakening  from  this  moral  sleep, 
when  the  greatest  of  all  realities  makes  its  existence 
known,  annihilating  at  one  blow  the  sanctuaries  of 
Israel  and  their  worshippers  (9i)!  Such  was  the  an- 
91  V  +*  +  nouncement  of  the  shepherd  of  Tekoa. 
'f  ,  Taken  in  connection  with  the  ideas  on 

which  it  is  based,  it  seems  to  justify  us 
in  calling  him  a  surprising  phenomenon.  That  the 
phenomenon  can  be  partly  explained  there  is  no  doubt. 
Neither  Amos  nor  his  special  follower  Isaiah  is  so 
entirely  abnormal  a  product  as  an  unthinking  study  of 
the  works  of  either  might  suggest  (see  Prophecy). 
But  not  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  history  of 
Israel  will  altogether  account  for  their  appearance.  And 
if  they  neither  of  them  saw  the  whole  truth,  and  both 
needed  the  correction  of  history  and  of  later  prophets 
and  sages,  we  may  still  pay  them  the  reverence  which 
belongs  to  those  who  first  uttered  great  moral  and 
religious  truths  with  the  power  that  belongs  to  God- 
possessed  men. 

See  references  in  art.  and  cp  also  We.  Die  kleinen  Proplictcn 

(for  a  corrected  text),  1892,  and  his  Hist,  of  fsr.  and  fud.  ET, 

1891,  pp.  81-86;  W'RS  Proph.  /s.i2)  120-143,394- 

22.  Special    401  ;   Dr.,  art.   'Amos,'  DEW  (with  full  biblio- 

helps.  graphy ) ;  also  Joel  and  Amos  (Cambr.    Bible), 

1897;  Duhm,  Dte   Thcol.  d.  Proph.,  1875,  pp. 

109-125;  Smend,  Alt-test.  Rel.-gesch.,  1893,  pp.   159-188;  Wi. 

Gl  gijf.',  Oort  (on  the  home  of  Amos,  and  on  the  genuineness  of 

413589956),   Th.T,  1891,  pp.   121-126;  G.   Hoffmann  (on  the 

text  of  Amos),  ZATIV,  1883,  pp.  87-126;  Schmidt,  JBL,  1894, 

pp.  1-15;  GASm.,  Twelve  Prophets  1  61-210;  Nowack,  A7.  Pr. 

['97]  (thorough  and  judicious).  T.  K.  c. 

2.  Amos  (Afj.to<;  [NBCD])  is  the  best  supported  reading  in 
Mt.  1 10,  where,  however,  King  Amon  (<f-i'-)  is  plainly  intended  ; 
so  TR  and  EV.     It  is  a  constant  variation  in  i?ab. 

3.  An  ancestor  of  Joseph,  Mary's  husband  (Lk.  3  25  [BNA]). 
On  the  two  lists  see  Genealogies  of  j  ksus. 

AMOZ  (pDN,  §  57.  '  strong' ;  <nmooc  [BKAOQrL], 
AMM.  [A  in  2  K.  192  20  1  Is.  ^7=];  amos),  father  of 
Isaiah,  i  (Is.  1i  <\moc[6in]  =  &mOC  hn  [^*vld-],  2O2 
[NAQ  om.],  2  Ch.  2622  [BA  om.]). 

AMPHIPOLIS  UmcS-ittoAin  [Ti.  WH],  ttoAin 
[X*]),  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  northern 
Greece  ;  it  stands  on  a  bend  of  the  river  Slrymon, 
between  the  lower  end  of  lake  Cercinitis  and  the  head  of 
the  Strymonic  gulf,  thus  commanding  the  pass  leading 
from  the  east  into  Macedonia  (Liv.  lnju).  Consequently 
it  was  a  station  on  the  Via  P^/iafia,  '  the  great  military 
road  which  ran  through  Macedonia  and  connected 
Rome  with  the  Hellespont '  (Cic.  De  prov.  cons.  2 
§  4).      Paul,   therefore,    'passed    through'   Amphipolis 

1  Ha!,  thinks  that  a  northern  Beer-sheba  (perhaps  Beeroth)  is 
intended  {PEJ 11  72-77);  but  if  Elijah  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
Horeb,  which  was  not  even  in  Palestine,  why  should  not  N. 
Israelites  have  gone  to  a  venerated  spot  in  S.  Israel?  "Oy  is 
precisely  the  right  word  to  use  of  a  sanctuary  across  the  border 
(cp  (3  2). 
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on  his  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  (SiodevcavTes, 
ActslTif). 

The  site  was  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
inti-resting  pa-sages  in  Greek  history;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  the  apostle  or  his  companions  either  knew  or 
caied  for  these  things.  It  is  now  Neochori.  [Leake,  North. 
Or.  3  181/]  w-  J-  w. 

AMPLIAS,  r,v  rather  as  in  RV  Ampliatus  (amttAi- 
ATOi;  [Ti.  W1IJ),  saluted  as  '  my  beloved  in  the  Lord' 
{Rom.  168t)  ;   not  otherwise  known. 

The  name  was  not  un frequently  borne  by  slaves.  In  the 
list  of  the  seventy  disciples  (Psetnlo-Dorotheus)  Amplias  is 
represented  as  having  been  bishop  of  Odessus  or  Odyssus  (on 
the  Black  Sea,  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Varna). 

AMRAM  ( D"pyt  §77,  '  iii  good  condition  '  ?  or,  '  the 
[divine]  kinsman  is  exalted  '  ;  AMBp&M  [BL  ;  A  in  Ex. 
Nil.],  AMp-  [AF;   B  in  Nu.]). 

1.  b.  Kohath,  head  of  a  Levitical  subdivision,  and 
father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  (Ex.  6 1820  ;  Nu.  3  19 
a,u.:j,>a/i  [AF],  -/3pav[L];  2658/.  1  Ch.  62  [028]) ;  from 
him  come  the  Amramites  ('DX>n,  Xu.  027,  6  a/xpa/xeis 
[B],  a/jL^paafi  as  [A],  -pa//  its  [I],  -pav  as  [L]  ;  1  Ch. 
2*523,  a/xpapn  [A]).      See  Levi. 

2  One  of  the  b'ne  Bani,  ^,  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives 
(Ezra  i.  §  5  end)  Kzra  10  34  (fj.apU\<  [B],  a^pafx  [a],  a,-i/3pa/x 
Kai  [Al,])=  1  Esd.  i.i  34  Omakrus,  KV  Ismaekus  (jiarjpos  [BJ, 
tp-fj..  fA],  aiJ.po.fj.  [L]).     See  Ezra,  ii.  £  14^. 

3.   1  Ch.  1  41  (Jl~<j),  RV  Hamrak.     See  Hi-mdan. 

AMRAPHEL  (^"VON  ;  amap^aA  [ADEL]  ;  Jos. 
7A/j.apa  tyidrfs),  king  of  Shinar  (Gen.  14i  gf)  =  Ham- 
murabi, king  of  Babylon,  who,  according  to  trustworthy- 
cuneiform  data,  may  have  flourished  about  2250  B.C. 
This  assumes  that  ^etitn  is  corrupted  from  z-"-  "i  (Lindl, 
Sayce)  Sn  '2ivn  ;  but  see  Chedorlaomkr  (§  4/), 
and  cp  Schr.  COT  2299  /". ;  Hommel,  BAG  169,  AHT 
193;  Wi.  AOF  143^;  Be/old,  PSBA  1188  ['88]. 
Targ.  Jon.  ingeniously,  if  uncritically,  identities  Am- 
raphd  with  Nimrod,  who  'commanded  Abram  to 
be  cast  into  the  furnace.'  If  the  identification  with 
Hammurabi  be  accepted,  we  may  be  reminded  that 
Nabopolassar  and  Xebuchadrezzar  delighted  to  imitate 
this  founder  of  Babylonian  greatness,  both  in  his 
building  plans  and  in  his  methods  of  administration 
{see  Babylonia,  §  66,  and  cp  Rogers,  Outlines  of  Early 
Bab.  Hist.  27-30).  It  may  be  that  some  Jewish 
favourite  at  the  Babylonian  court,  who  had  received  a 
Babylonian  education  (Sanabassar  or  Sheshbazzar  for  in- 
stance— note  the  Babylonian  name),  heard  Hammurabi 
spoken  of,  and  made  historical  notes  from  cuneiform 
tablets  on  events  which  had  happened  '  in  the  days  of 
Amraphel,'  also  that  one  of  these  was  adopted  by  later 
writers  as  the  basis  of  a  Midrash  on  Abraham  and 
Melehizedck.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  identify 
Nimrod  {q.v. )  with  Nazi-maraddas  (Xazi-maruttas)  may 
incline  to  think  that  the  setting  of  contemporary  history 
may  be  derived  from  an  early  pre-exilic  traditional 
source,  though  the  narrative  in  its  present  form  is  un- 
doubtedly the  production  of  post-exilic  writers.  The 
latter  view  is  the  more  difficult  one,  but  not  therefore 
to  be  hastily  rejected.  Cp  Lehmann,  Zi<a7  Haupt- 
problemc  der  altorient.  Chro?iologie  (1898)  84,  and  see 
Abraham,  §  4,   Chkdorladmer  (§§  2,  4  end),  Ham 

(i.  ),    MeLCHI/.KDKK    (§  2),    SlIAVEH,    I.  T.  K.  C. 

AMULETS  is  the  RV  rendering  of  Fhatitn,  Cw'nS, 
Is.  3  2..,  tL  word  used  elsewhere  of  any  charm  lis.  03, 
^n?  pUS  ,  RV  'skilful  enchanter' — not  'eloquent  orator 
or  '  4;i1lul  of  speech '  as  in  AV  and  AV  mg. ),  or,  more 
specifically,  of  a  charm  against  serpents  (Jer.  817  Eccles. 
IO11).  In  Is.  320  some  sort  of  female  ornament  is 
meant,  most  probably  earrings  (so  AV),  which  seem 
to  be  treated  as  idolatrous  in  Gen.  3">4.  Doubtless,  as 
WRS  suggests  ('Divination  and  Magic'  in  /.  Phil. 
14:22  ['85]),  the  amulet  is  worn  in  the  ear  to  prevent 
an    incantation    from    taking    effect.        Among    early 
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peoples  amulets  and  ornaments  are  closely  connected 
{cp  We.  Heid.i2)  165).  "When  the  early  significance 
of  the  protective  power  of  the  object  is  forgotten  it 
serves  as  a  simple  adornment.1  The  Syr.  equivalent 
kiddsd  is  properly  '  a  holy  thing,'  and  the  same  idea  is 
seen  in  the  occurrence  of  the  root  in  the  old  Yemenite 
kadis,  'pearls';  cp  WRS  Ret.  Sew  A2)  453;  and  see 
Magic,  §  3  (3),  cp  also  Ring,  §  2. 

AMZI  pi£X,  §  52,  perhaps  abbrev.  from  Amaziah). 

1.  In  the  genealogy  of  Ethan  :  1  Ch.  0  46  [31]  (ajietro-eia  [B], 
jAaeercna  [A],  afxaaia  [L]).      See  also  Levi. 

2.  In  genealogy  of  Adaiah,  3,  the  priest  (see  Malchijah,  3); 
Neh.  11  12  (anair[4  [BA],  -atov  [L],  ajuecnrei  [N])(  omitted,  how- 
ever, in  the  ||  1  Ch.  9  12. 

ANAB  {33J!,  anoaB  [AL]),  l  hill-town  of  Judah, 
Josh.  I050  ((\nojn  [B],  a,naB  [L]),  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  Anakim  ;  Josh.  II21  (a,n&Boj9  [B]).  It  is  doubt- 
less to  be  connected  with  Hinianabi  (my-py),  mentioned 
in  Am.  Tab.  237,  26  with  Mngdali  (see  Migdal-Gad) 
and  other  cities  of  the  land  of  Gar  (S\V  Judah).  There 
is  still  a  place  of  the  name  {'A nab)  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Wadv  el-Khalil,  about  14  miles  to  the  SYV.  of 
Hebron,  and  4  or  5  m.  \V.  from  Shuweikeh  (Rob.  BR 
'2  159  ;  so  PRMan.  0392^).      See  also  Anub. 

ANAEL  Un&ha  [BXA],  i.e.,  ^03n,  Hananeel), 
brother  of  Tubit  and  father  of  Achiachakus  (Tob.  I21). 
See  also  Am  \n. 

ANAH  tn31\  meaning  uncertain,  cp  Gray,  HPN 
no  ;  <\n<\  [HA DEL]),  a  Horite  clan-name  (Gen.  36). 
As  the  text  stands  the  descent  of  Anah  is  represented 
in  three  ways.      Anah  is 

1.  Daughter  of  Zibeon  (at^aefL]),  in  vv.  214,  'Hivite' 
in  v,  3  being  obviously  an  old  error  of  the  text  for 
'  Horite. ' 

2.  Son  of  Seir  and  brother  of  Zibeon,  v.  20  (cu.vav 
[L]),  1  Ch.  I38  (Ai>cu>  [L]). 

3.  Son  of  Zibeon,  v.  24  bis  (ojvclv  [AD],  aiv&v  [L], 
tova  [E],  uvas  [AE]),  also  1  Ch.  I40/.  {^tovav  [B],  w^a/x 
[A  ;  v.  41  a^a],  a^a*'  [L]),  25  bis  29. 

The  first  of  these  may,  however,  safely  be  disregarded. 
'Daughter  of  Zibeon'  is  a  variant  (based  on  v.  24)  of 
'  daughter  of  Anah  '  (dependent  on  vv.  20  25),  which  has 
intruded  into  the  text  (so  Di. ,  Kau. ).  As  to  (2)  and  (3), 
the  differences  of  statement  need  not  surprise  us,  for 
the  genealogy  only  symbolises  tribal  relations.  Anah 
was  originally  a  sub-clan  of  the  clan  called  Zibeon,  and 
both  alike  were  '  sons  of  Seir  ' — i.e. ,  Horites.  A  twofold 
tradition,  therefore,  could  easily  arise.  The  'mules' 
which,  from  u.  24  AY,  Anah  would  appear  to  have 
'  found  in  the  wilderness '  are  an  invention  of  the  Mid- 
rash,  some  Rabbis  explaining  do;  (ta/xeip  [ADE], 
eafxiv  [L])  by  7)/j.iovos,  others  by  tj/aictv  (Ber.  rabba, 
par.  lxxxii. ).  The  '  hot  springs '  of  Vg.  and  RV  are 
purely  conjectural  ;  the  word  cc\n  is  evidently  corrupt. 
As  Ball  points  out  (SBOT  Gen.  crit.  notes,  93),  it 
may  have  come  in  from  a.  22  (crrn).  In  vv.  214  and 
18  (where  (55AEL  omits),  Anah  is  called  the  father  of 
Oholibamah,  the  wife  of  Esau.      See  Bashemath. 

T.   K.   C. 

ANAHARATH  (rnnjN ;  peHpwe  k.  <xNMepee 
[B],  peN&e  k.  AppANee  [A],  A&NepeO  [L]).  a  site 
on  the  border  of  Issathar  (Josh.  19ic.)t.  The  reading 
seems  corrupt  (note  the  conflate  readings  of  d3RA)- 
Perhaps  we  should  read  njrnN  and  identify  with 
\-Lrraneh,  a  village  on  rising  ground  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  a  little  northward  of  Jenin  (  =  En-gannim). 
So  Schenkel's  Bib. -Lex.  and  Riehm's  HWBV)  (after 
Knobel). 

Knobel's  alternative  view  (adopted  from  de  Pauley  by  Conder) 
identifies  Anaharath  with  en-Xa'fira.  which  is  not  far  from  Iksal 
(Chesulloth)and  Sr.lani  (Shunem),  and  is  therefore  not  altogether 
unsuitable,  but  somewhat  remote  from  every  attested  form  of  the 
ancient  name. 

1  For  analogies  cp  Cuttings  of  the  Flesh. 
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ANAIAH  (iTjy,  §  33,  '  Yahwe  has  answered'; 
ANANlA(c)  [BNAL],  thus  identifying  the  name  with 
Ananiah). 

t.  In  list  of  Ezra's  supporters  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  i  ; J.  ;  cp  i.  §  8) 
at  the  reading  of  the  law  (Neh.  84=  i  Esd.  O43  Ananias,  4). 

j.  Signatory  to  the  covenant ;  Neh.  IO22  [23]  (Aia.  [B]  ;  Arata 
[An*J).     See  Ezra,  i.  §  7. 

ANAK.     See  Anakim. 

ANAKIM  RV  ;  AV,  less  correctly,  Axakims  (D^Di;  ; 
and  DV^'C1  ■  U1  Targg.  generally  rendered  MHH3 
'  giants  ■'1T6N<\K[e]lM[BAFL],  but -N[F*'**Dt.2io]'; 
tw.ic/.u). 

The  Anakim  are  mentioned  in  Dt.  '3  10./T  21  Josh.  11 21/i 
14  12  15  Jer.  47?  l^'NAij;  Heh.  reads  'of  their  valley');  else- 
where called  'sons  of  Anak'  (P^V,  wan  [BAL])  Nu.  13 -3  (tvax 
[IU-]);  iH.  92/'  and  (MT  'sons  of  the  Anak')  Josh.  |.r,  ,  4,z  ;  Judg. 
I20;  'sons  of  the  Anakim,'  LH.I2S)  uioi  yiyiirrtnv  U''AL])  0 2a 
(viol  'Era*)  ;  '  the  children  {^')  of  Anak  '  (MT  '  the  Anak  ')  Nu. 
13  2*1  28  («-a\  [B],  otvaK  [A]>,  Josh.  1'.  14/..  The  phrases  are 
exactly  parallel  to  '  Rephaim  '  and  '  children  of  the  Kapha  '  (see 
Rki'iiaim)  ;  indeed  in  Dt.  2n  a  writer  of  the  Deuterononiie 
school,  'interested  in  history  and  archaeology  '  (Kue.),  makes 
the  Anakim  a  branch  of  the  Rephaim. 

These  and  other  descriptive  terms  (which  are  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  race-names)  are  given  at  any  rate  to 
some  portions  of  the  pre- Israel  itish  population  of 
Palestine,  whom,  like  the  Amorites,  tradition  endowed 
with  colossal  height  (cp  Nu.  I333).1  On  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  generally  see  Canaan. 

According  to  Josh.  11 21  (D.>),  the  Anakim  were  to  be 
found  in  the  mountains  about  Hebron,  in  the  fenced 
cities  Debir  and  Anab,  and,  in  general,  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  whence  Joshua  and  Israel  drove 
them  out.  Verse  22  also  states  that  a  remnant  of  them 
survived  in  the  Philistine  cities  of  Gaza,  Gath,  and 
Ashdod  (cp  Jer.  -17  5  (P  ;  ol  KaTaXotiroi  evaKei/x  [BXAQ], 
where  MT  has  'the  remnant  of  their  valley').  The 
oldest  narrator,  however,  gives  the  credit  of  their  expul- 
sion to  Caleb,  who  drove  out  from  Kirjath-arba  the 
three  sons  of  Anak  :  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  andTalmai — i.e., 
the  three  tribes  or  clans  which  bore  those  names  (Josh. 
15i4).  The  editor  of  Judg.  1,  quoting  this  passage, 
refers  the  deed  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (v.  10)  ;  see 
Hebron.  In  later  times,  a  too  literal  interpretation  of 
'sons,'  and  genealogical  interest,  led  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  Anak,  and — what  is  still  stranger — of  Arba 
('four')  in  the  place-name  Kirjath-arba,  into  personal 
names.  Thus  Anak  (virtually  a  personal  name  where 
it  has  the  article)  becomes  father  of  Sheshai,  Ahiman 
(1),  and  Talmai  ( 1  j,  and  son  of  Kirjath-arba  ;  cp  Josh. 
21 11  (MT  p-:^i.  15 13/.  Judg.  lio  {eva.fi  [A]). 

The  proof  of  this  is  supplied  by  0bal(  which  in  Josh.  15  13 
21 11  instead  of  'father  of  Anak'  has  /XTjTpoTroAiv  [twv]  evaic. 
ihis  no  doubt  represents  the  original  text,  which  stated  that 
Kirjath-arba,  or  Hebron,  was  an  important  city  (a  '  mother,'  cp 
2  S.  20 19)  of  the  Anakim.  A  later  scribe,  prepared  to  find  a 
genealogical  notice  and  therefore  surprised  to  find  the  word 
'mother'  in  apposition  to  Arba,  altered  'mother'  (ON)  into 
'father'  f--,y).  Thus  he  obtained  the  statement  that  Hebron 
was  the  city  of  one  Arba,  who  was  the  father  of  '  (the)  Anak.' 
In  Josh.  14 15,  however,  he  took  a  different  course.  I'he  true 
reading  must  be  that  of  ©l;AL  which  gives  (nearly  as  in  the 
parallel  passages)  ttoAis  ap£e  ([L],  appo  [A],  apyo/3  f  B]),  juijTpd- 
ttoAis  roil'  ei/eue[e]i/A  outt].  For  this  the  scribe  substituted  'the 
city  of  Arba,  the  greatest  man  among  the  Anakim.'  The  con- 
sequence was  that  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai  (the  three 
Anakites  mentioned  in  Josh.  1614)  became,  literally,  'sons  of 
(the)  Anak,' and  grandsons  of  Arba— nu  contemptible  neCjuisiuon 
for  genealogists.  So  virtually  Schleusuerl  (Thes.,  s.?.>.  ix-qrpo- 
jroAts);  lJUt  see  especially  Moore,  Judges  24  J.  Cp  also 
Schually,  ZATIV,  1898,  p.  139^1  T.  k.  c. 

ANAMIM  (DVpJi;),  one  of  the  peoples  of  Mizraim, 
Gen.  10 13  =  1  Ch.  lnf;  unidentified.    See  Geography, 

§15(2). 

ANAMMELECH  l\h®:V.  ANHMeAex  [B],  amh- 
[A];  om.  L;    ciS-.^..  ■£._>*.  ;  Anamelech),  a  Babylonian 

1  Anak,  'long-necked'  (St.  and  most),  or  'those  with  neck- 
laces' (KloA,  with  which  cp  Heb.  'anak,  'a  chain  for  the  neck,' 
Aram,  'jina/c.  Ar.  'i(7ih,  'neck.' 
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deity,  whose  worship  was  carried  by  the  Sepharvites 
into  Samaria  when,  along  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
Babylonian  cities,  they  were  transplanted  thither  by 
Sargon.  As  in  the  case  of  the  kindred  deity  Adramme- 
lech  (see,  however,  Adkammeljlc  ii,  i),  the  worship  of 
Anammelech  was  accompanied  by  the  rite  of  human 
sacrifice  (2  K.  17 31).  The  name  Anammelech  is 
probably  to  be  explained  as  A im-malik  'Anu  is  the 
decider  or  prince' '  (Sehn,  Del  ),  although  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Anu  enjoyed  any  special  veneration  in 
Sippara  (see  Sephakvai m),  l  city  that  was  especially 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Samas  the  Sun-god. 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  the  text  is  corrupt  (Hoinmel 
proposes  a  rather  elaborate  restoration  [E.r/>.  T.  !)  ijoy^j).  It 
is  also  possible  (see  Nisi-'ocn)  that  Anammelech  is  merely  a 
faulty  variant  of  Adraminelech  (rather  Adarineleeh).  61-  in 
2  K.  17  31  has  only  aSpafxeAex- 

Ann  was  the  god  of  Heaven,  and  with  him  were 
identified  a  number  of  gods  representing  personifications 
of  powers  or  localities  of  the  upper  region,  such  as 
Lrras,  A /fs'itrgtii,  Ansae,  E)/u/r,  Duur,  Lnhnia,  Iihar, 
Aiala,  Alala-alam,  and  F.nurula.  He  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  forming  one  of  the 
supreme  triad  of  Babylonian  divinities,  in  which  he  was 
associated  with  J-'c/,  the  god  of  Earth  and  of  created 
things,  and  /:'</,  the  god  of  the  Abyss  and  all  that  is 
beneath  the  earth.  See  Babylonia,  §  26.  According 
to  G.  Hoffmann  (ZA,  1896,  p.  258),  however,  the 
name  is  "jSc[n]3y  — 1'-<-\,  Anath-malk.  Cp  Astar[t]- 
Kemosh  and  Melk[at]-Astart.  Anath  (Anta)  was  the 
consort  of  Anu  (see  Anath).  l.  w.  k. 

ANAN  (|yj,  §  50 ;  shortened  from  Ananiah). 
1.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7)  ;  Neh. 
IO26O7]  {rjva(x  [B],  7}va  |>],  -av  [A],  ^ii/ay  [L]). 

2.  Anan  (av[v]av  [BAL])  in  1  Esd.  5  30  =  Hanan,  3  (j:n) 
Ezra  2  46. 

ANANI  (\)jy,  §  50,  abbr.  from  Ananiah,  cp  Sab. 
pjy  and  Palm.  <jjy ;  MAN€I  [B],  anani  [A],  -iac 
[L]),  descendant  of  Zekubbabel  (i  Ch.  324). 

ANANIAH  (mi]},  BN*A  om.,  an AN  I A  [Nc-ame-inf-], 
AN  I A  [L])  in  Benjamin,  mentioned  {v.  32-}-)  in  the  list 
of  villages,  Neh.  11 20-36  (see  Ezra,  2,  §  5<5,  §  15  (i)a), 
along  with  Nob  and  Raman  (Neh.  II32),  and  possibly 
represented  by  the  modern  Belt-Ha?iina,  ^\  m. 
NNW.  of  Jerusalem. 

ANANIAH  {mty,  §§  33,  50;  anania  [BAL])f 
ancestor  of  one  of  Nehemiah's  builders  (Neh.  323). 

ANANIAS  (anan  1  AC  [BAL]),  the  Gk.  form  of 
Hananiah  or  Ananiah. 

1.  RV  Annis,  nig.  Annias,  a  family  in  the  great  post-exilic 
list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9),  mentioned  only  in  1  Esd.  5  16  (arveis 
[B],  awLas  [A],  om.  L).  The  name  has  probably  arisen  from  a 
misreading  of  Hodiah  (mil  read  mn) ;  cp  Neh.  10 17^,  and 
see  Hodiah,  2.     Cp  also  Meyer,  EJ  143,  155. 

2.  1  Esd.92i  =  Ezral02o  Hanani,  3. 

3.  1  Esd.  \>  29  =  Ezra  10  28  Hananiah,  7. 

4.  1  Esd.043  =  Neh.  84  Anaiah,  i. 

5.  1  Esd.  !i  48  (ai'i/ia?  [B])  =  Neh.  87  Hanan,  4. 

6.  A  kinsman  of  Tobit.  The  archangel  Raphael,  while  in 
disguise,  claimed  to  be  his  son  (Tob.  5  12).  He  is  designated 
Ananias  '  the  great,'  son  of  Semeus  or  Semelius  (see  Shemaiah, 
23),  also  called  '  the  threat.' 

7.  b.  Gideon,  ancesh  <r  of  Judith  (Judith  S  r,  om.  B). 

S.  In  Song  of  Three  Children,  v.  06  (®  Theod.  Dan.  3  8s)  ;  see 
Hananiah,  i. 

9.  Son  of  Neclebaios  {Ant.  xx.  52,  Ne/3e5ctt6s  in 
some  A1SS  [AE]  vehe^o.10%  ;  cp  Nedabiah),  high 
priest,  circa  47-59  A.n. ,  under  Herod  Agrippa  II., 
king  of  Chalcis.  He  is  mentioned  in  Acts  23  -zff.  24 1  as 
the  high  priest  before  whom  Paul  was  accused  during 
the  procuratorship  of  Felix.  He  flourished  in  the 
degenerate  days  of  the  priesthood,  and,  though 
Josephus  says  (Autxx.S?)  that  after  his  retirement 
he  'increased  in  glory  every  day,'  allusion  is  made 
to  him  in  the  Talmud  [Pesahim)  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  contempt.      Cp  Annas  (end). 

1  In  which  case  cp  Anu(m)  Sarru  =  Anu  the  king,  the  usual 
title  of  the  god  Anu  (Muss- Am.  Ass.  Diet.  65). 
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10.  Husband  of  Sapphira  (q.v. ),  Acts  5 1.  See 
Community  uf  Goods,  §  3. 

11.  A  'disciple'  at  Damascus,  who  was  the  means 
of  introducing  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  to  the 
Christian  community  there  (Acts  910-19). 

.  ANANIEL  IananihA  [BNA]  ;  Heb.  [ed.  Neubauer] 
?N']jn,  Han-iiiirl),  Tobit's  grandfather  (Tob.  1 1 ). 

ANATH  (n:j?;  d,N*.9  IjBAL]),  a  divine  name, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Shamgar  in  Judg.  331 
(AeiNAX  [BJ)  and  r.6t  (kenaO  [A]).  If  Shamgar 
(q.v.)  were  an  Israelite,  and  b.  Anath  ('son  of  Anath') 
his  second  name,  it  would  be  tempting  to  take  '  Anath  ' 
in  '  ben  Anath  '  as  shortened  from  Ebed  Anath  '  servant 
of  Anath'  (so  Baethgen,  Beitr.  141  ;  but  see  Noldeke, 
7.D.MG  42479  f .'88]).  More  probably,  however,  Ben- 
anath  is  a  Ilebraised  form  of  the  name  of  "  foreign 
oppressor  who  succeeded  Shamgar1  (certainly  a  foreign 
name),  and  in  this  case  Anath  must  designate  a  foreign 
deity.  Who  then  was  this  deity?     Evidently  the 

well-known  goddess  worshipped  in  very  early  times  in 
S\ Tia  and  Palestine  (as  appears,  e.g. ,  from  the  names 
mentioned  below),  and  adopted,  as  the  growing 
evidence,  of  early  Babylonian  influence  on  Palestine 
scarcely  permits  us  to  doubt,  from  the  Babylonian 
pantheon.  An(a)tu  was  in  fact  the  daughter  of  the 
primitive  god  Anu,  whose  name  is  mentioned  as  that 
of  a  Syrian  deity  in  2  K.  17  ;i  (see  Anammei.f.cii, 
Sephakv aim).  Of  her  character  as  a  war-deity  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  ancient  Egypt,  where  her  cultus 
was  introduced  from  Syria,  she  was  frequently  coupled 
with  the  terrible  war-goddess  Astart,  and  on  an  Egyptian 
stele  in  the  British  Miw.um  she  appears  with  a  helmet  on 
the  head,  with  a  shield  and  a  javelin  in  the  right  hand,  and 
brandishing  a  battle-axe  in  the  left.  She  was,  therefore, 
a  fit  patron-deity  for  Shamgar  or  for  Sisera.  That  the 
fragmentary  Israelitish  traditions  make  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  her  cultus,  need  not  be  matter  for  surprise. 
The  names  Anathoth,  Bicth-anath,  Betii-anoth, 
compensate  us  for  this  omission.  \V'  llhausen  thinks 
that  we  have  also  one  mention  of  Anath  in  Hos.  14s[o], 
where  he  renders  an  emended  text  '  I  am  his  Anath  and 
his  Asherah'  (in  clause  2) — surely  an  improbable  view. 
For  a  less  difficult  correction  see  Che.  Exp.  Times, 
April  1898. 

I'm  Archaeology  see  Jensen,  Kosm.  iqi  272/I  ;  K-  Meyer, 
ZD1/C,  31  717  ['77!;  Tid.e  <;,',ive.  ■■an  ,/,'„  (,'iA.fai.'  in  die 
ouJ'i<::,{,  etc.  ('93),  224  ;  U'MM  .  Is.  u.  Ev.r.  313.  t.  k.  c. 

ANATHEMA.     bee  Ban,  §  3. 

ANATHOTH  (ninjy,  ANAGeoe  [BAL]),  a  town  of 
Benjamin  (cp  below,  2),  theoretically  included  by  later 
writers  among  the  so-called  Lcvitical  cities  (see 
Levites),  Josh.  21 18  P;  i  Ch.  6<5o[45]  UrXWX  [B]. 
-ooc  and  a,NAeco9  [A],  6N«,eco6  [L],  Neh.  727 
N&ecoe  [A  ;  0111.  B]). 

The  form  of  the  ethnic  varies  in  edd.  and  versions2  (cp  also 
Antothijah).  Aiue/KR,  ^,  is  called  'nrijyn,  2S.2327,  AV 
the  Anethothite  (avwfJemjs  [BJ,  o-vaQiiiB.  [A],  -wfli  [L]), 
-nirui'n,  1  Ch.  27  12  (AV,  Anetothite,  6  e£  ai-aOuoB  [UAL]), 
and  finally  '0-Ji',7i  iCh.1128  (AV  Antothite,  ara.0<d9[<r]i 
[BA],  -a>0enj?  [L])-  The  last-mentioned  form  is  used  to  designate 
Jehu,  5,  in  I  Ch.  12  3  (r»  ava9(n0[e]i  [BAL],  -0uj0ei  [,y]  ;  4,  ai<<z0ii>0ei 
[ft]  not  in  Heb.  or  iP';  'ej.     i<V  in  each  case  Anathuthite. 

The  name  appears  to  be  the  plural  of  Axath,  and 
may  refer  to  some  images  of  that  goddess  which  once 
stood  there.  Under  the  form  Anath  the  place  seems 
to  be  once  referred  to  in  the  Talmud  ( Ycvia  ioa), 
where  its  building  is  assigned  to  Ahiman  the  Anakite. 
Tradition  said  that  Abiathar,  the  priest  in  David's 
time,     had     'fields'     at     Anathoth     (1K.226);      and 

*  Reading  in  Judg.  5  6,  'In  the  days  of  Shamgar  and  Ben 
Anath.'  The  notice  in  331,  which  is  much  later  than  the  song 
(see  Moore)  is,  of  course,  valueless. 

2  l!;i.  and  Ginsb.,  however,  read  everywhere  'mruy  (cp  the 
former's  note  on  1  Ch.  11  28).     Exceptionally  in  Sam.  i.e.  Ginsb. 
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Jeremiah  was  bom  of  a  priestly  family  which  had 
property  there  (Jer.  1  i  29?7  'i'^j-g,  avava&ud  [A*:'.  7] 
37  1;).  "  It  is  once  referred  to  by  Isaiah  {lsa.  1030),  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Kara,  ii. 
§  9),  Ezra223=Xeh   7  27  =  1  Lsd.  5  18  {evarov  [B]). 

The  connection  of  Anathoth  with  Jeremiah  gives  a 
special  interest  to  its  identification.  A  tradition,  not 
older  than  the  15th  century,  fixes  it  at  Kariet  el-*Enab 
(Robinson's  Kirjath-jearim)  ;  but,  as  Robinson  has 
shown,  it  can  only  be  the  village  now  called  'A//dta, 
wh  ich  is  situated  N  E.  of  J  erusalem ,  just  at  the 
distance  required  hy  the  OnoniasttLt>?i,  and  bv  the 
reference  in  lsa.  IO30.  'Anata  is  well-placed,  but  only 
from  a  strategical  point  of  view.  Eastward  and  south- 
eastward its  inhabitants  look  down  on  the  Dead  .Sea  and 
the  Lower  Jordan — striking  elements  in  a  landscape,  no 
doubt,  but  depressing.  Jerusalem  is  quickly  accessible 
by  the  Wadv  Sulem  and  Scopus,  but  is  not  within 
sight.  Here  the  saddest  of  the  prophets  presumably 
spent  his  earlier  years. 

2.  b.  T.ECHEU  (</.7\)  in  genealogy  of  Benjamin  [§  9,  ii.  a], 
iCh.Ts  (av*duv[\.WL]). 

3.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (Neb.  10  19 [20]).  See  Ezra, 
i.  fj  7.  T.  K.  c. 

ANCHOR  U[-KYP&).  Acts2729.      Sec  Ship. 

ANDREW  UNApe&C  [Ti.  WH]  'manly),  one  of 
Christ's  twelve  disciples.  Like  Philip,  he  bore  a 
Greek  name  ;  but  so  did  many  Jews  of  his  time,  and 
in  D10  Cassius  (6832)  we  meet  with  another  instance 
of  a  Jew  called  Andrew. 

Besides  the  account  of  his  call  (see  Peter),  and 
his  inclusion  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  (see  Apostle, 
§  1 ),  nothing  is  said  of  Andrew  in  the  Synoptics,  except 
that,  in  Mk.  I03,  he  appears  as  one  of  the  inner  circle 
within  the  twelve,  for  he  is  one  of  the  four  who  question 
Christ  'privately'  about  the  impending  ruin  of  the 
temple. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  picture  is  more  fully  drawn, 
and  in  one  respect  completes  and  explains  the  account 
of  Andrew's  call  given  in  the  Synoptics.  We  read  that 
he  belonged  originally  to  Bethsaida  (Jn.  144),  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist  and  heard  his  witness  to 
Christ,  that  he  and  a  companion  (no  doubt  John)  asked 
the  wandering  teacher  where  he  dwelt,  and  went  with 
him  to  his  temporary  home.  Then,  having  'found 
the  Messiah,'  Andrew  made  his  brother,  Simon  I'eter,  «. 
sharer  in  his  jov.  We  next  meet  with  Andrew, 

on  the  E.  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude,  on  which  occasion  it  is  he  that 
tells  our  Lord  (68/)  of  the  lad  in  the  crowd  who 
has  'five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes.'  Once  more, 
when  the  end  is  near,  he  shows  in  a  memorable  scene 
his  special  intimacy  with  the  Master.  "When  Creeks 
approach  Philip  with  the  'desire  to  see  Jesus,'  it  is  to 
Andrew  first  that  Philip  communicates  the  request 
which  they  together  lay  before  Christ  (Jn.  122;). 

The  rest  of  the  NT,  apart  from  the  list  of  the 
disciples  in  Acts  1 13,  is  absolutely  silent  about  Andrew. 
Such  other  tradition  as  we  have  is  worthless. 

Lusebius  (HE'iii.)  speaks  of  him  as  preaching  in  Scytbia,  and 
we  have  in  Andrew's  'Acts'  the  story  of  his  martyrdom,  at 
Pamc  in  Achaia,  on  a  cross  shaped  like  the  letter  X.  Acts 

of  Andrew  the  Apostle  were  in  circulation  among  the  Gnostics 
of  the  second  century,  hut  survived  only  in  various  Catholic 
recensions  of  much  later  date.  Harnack  enumerates  (1)  Acta 
Andre,,-  et  Matihicf  (and  their  mission  to  the  Antlin  ip-jphagi) 
in  Cieek  (edited  by  TLch.  Act.  Apost.  Af-ocrv/-!>.),  Syriac 
(etliicdby  VVright,  Apoc.  Acts  of  the  Af>ostls\  Lthiopie.  and 
Optic  (fragmentary).  The  Latin  version  survives  unly  in  its 
influence  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Andreas  and  RLnc  by  Cyne- 
wulf.  and  in  the  Miraci:la  B.  Andrea-  by  <  irecorv  of  Tours; 
see  I.ip>.  Afj.hr.  A/>.-t.-e>c/t.  1543^,  cp  j>.  27.  (2)  Acta  Petri  et 
Andre,;-,  in  Creek  (fragments  edited  by  Tisch.)  as  well  as  in  an 
Ethiopic  recension  and  a  Slavonic  translation  (cp  Lips.  1  553./). 
C)  M art x riii m  Andreee  in  various  Creek  recensions  (one  edited 
by  Tisch.),  and  in  Latin  (Harnack,  Altchrist.  Lit.  1  127  /.,  cp 
Lips.  1  564  Jf.\  A  'gospel  of  Andrew'  is  mentioned  in  the 
Dec  1  it  inn  Gelasii. 

ANDRONICUS  (aNipONIKOC  [VA;  an^POYIOn] 
2  Mace.  4  38  A*).     1.  The  Deputy  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
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in  Antioch,  who  (according  to  2  Mace.  431^!),  at  the 
instigation  of  Menelaus,  put  to  death  the  deposed  high 
priest  Onias — a  deed  for  which  he  was  himself  slain  w  ith 
ignominy  on  the  return  of  the  king.  See  Maccakkes, 
Second,  §  3,  end. 

z.  Deputy  of  Antiochus  at  Gerizim  (2  Mace.  5  23). 
See  Maccabees,  Second,  §  3,  end. 

3.  Andronicus  and  Junias  are  named  in  Rom.  10  7  as 
kinsmen  and  fellow-prisoners  of  Paul,  as  of  note  among 
the  apostles,  and  as  having  been  '  in  Christ  '  before  him. 
The  expression  'kinsmen,'  if  taken  literally,  been  is  to 
imply  that  they  were  Jews  by  birth  ;  '  fellow-prisoners,' 
on  the  hypothesis  that  Rom.  I63-20  belongs  really  to 
an  Ephesian  Epistle,  has  been  conjee  lured  bv  Wciz- 
sacker  to  allude  to  an  imprisonment  which  thev  shared 
with  Paul  in  Ephesus,  most  likely  in  connection  with 
the  great  'affliction'  (e  Cor.  18-ti),  which  ultimately 
led  to  his  leaving  that  city  (Actsl9:\}--0i)  ;  on  the 
application  of  the  term  '  apostle '  to  them  see 
Apostle,  §  3.  The  name  Andronicus  was  not  un- 
common among  Greek  slaves  ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  Andronicus  may  have  been  the 
Jewish  freedman  of  a  Greek  master. 

In  the  lists  of  'the  seventy  disciples'  which  Ave  owe  to  the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  the  Pseudo-Hippolytus  Andronicus  is 
spoken  of  as  bishop  of  '  Pannonia,'  or  of  '  Spain.'  In  the  frag- 
ments of  the  (Gnostic)  n-epi'o5oi  'Iohii'I'oii,  he  and  his  wife  Drusiana 
figure  prominently  as  hosts  of  the  apostle  John  at  Ephesus,  and 
he  is  represented  as  having  been  made  by  that  apostle  -rrpoeSpos, 
or  president,  of  the  church  of  Smyrna.  In  the  Greek  church 
Andronicus  is  commemorated,  along  with  Crescens,  Sila^,  and 
Kprenetus,  on  30th  July.  See  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Ap.  -gesch. 
(Index,  p.  1S4). 

ANEM  iCiV),  iCh.673[s8]  =  Josh.  192i  En-gannim 

(?■-)• 

ANER  n:£),  1.  (Sam.  D13V  ;  owok  [AZ?EL] ; 
Jos.  6NNHPOC.  a  Hebronite)  Gen.  1-1 13 24^.  Perhaps 
a  local  name;  cp  Nc ir,  u.  hill  near  Hebron  (ZDMG 
I2479  ['58]).  The  correctness  of  the  name  Aner,  how- 
ever, is  doubtful.  The  avvav  of  (S  points  to  jyy,  Enan 
(i.e.,  place  of  a  spring),  u  name  which  may  refer  to 
one  of  the  six  springs  near  Hebron — e.g. ,  the  deep 
spring  of  Sarah  called  ' Ain  Jedideh  (Baed.t2)  137),  at 
the  E.  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  ancient  Hebron  lay. 

2.  (afiap  [B],  ev-qp  [A],  av.  [L])  a.  city  in  Western 
Manasseh  (1  Ch.  670  [55]) — perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Taanach  i'-;;ti)  ;  cp  Josh.  21  25.  t.  k.  c. 

ANETHOTHITE,      ANETOTHITE.       See     Ana- 

THOTH,   j.. 

ANGEL.  The  English  word  '  angel '  is  a  transcrip- 
tion  of  dyyeXos,    (OS's?  translation    of    Heb.     maVakk 

1.  Names  H^S).  The  English  word  denotes 
primarily  superhuman  beings  ;  but  both 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  terms  are  quite  general, 
and,  signifying  simply  messenger,  are  used  indifferently 
of  human  or  superhuman  beings.1  Other  terms,  less 
ambiguous  in  this  particular  respect,  also  occur. 

These  are:  '  g.  ,Js  '  (r<nsN.  cp  Ps.  8  5  [6],  and  see  AV,  RV 
mg.  ib.  &2i6  977  138  1),  'sons  of  [the]  god[s] '  (□'rrWnl  ^r, 
cpOn.C,24  Jobl6  2i  3«7,  or  C^N  -:3,  Ps,  2a  i  89  6  [7],  EV 
text),  '[sons  of)  the  mighty,'  '  mieliiy  onus'  (c'TONt  Ps.  7  s  ^,  cp 
#.l0.';2o,  r>2  "!-;).  'huly  ones'  (rx-ip.  Jb.  5  1  Ps.  S'J  5  \0\  /..-ch. 
14s  Dan.  4  i4[r7]  S  13),  'watchers,'  (p-;;,  Dan.  4  14  [17'J),  '  host 
ofheaven  (c'::rn  KZi,  1  K.  i!2  19  Di.  IT-}), 'host  of  the  height' 
Ml'TD  (Oli.  Is.  "JJ:t),  or  'host  of  Yaliwij '  (nin1  K2i',  Josh.  Tj  14, 
cp  use  of  H2-J  in  Ps.l0:i2i  1482  Nuh.Oe,  and  'God's  camp,' 
C'n\\-  r,:r,l,  Gen.322[3J).  In  the  case  of  Ps.6817  [18]  (-^ 
jXjC")  we  owe  the  AV  r-.-ndering  'thousands  of  angels'  to  old 
Ih:b.  tradition  (Targ.  Saad.  and  Abulw.),  which  treated  the 
difficult  fx:c;' as  a  synonym  of  -[kSo  (cP  £>el.,  ad  loc).  RV 
thuu-,:inds  upon  thousands'  is  equally  hazardous  ;  cp  Dan.  7  10. 

In  the  >,T  also  we  find  other  terms  in  use  :  '  spirits  '  (7rn1.7j.a7a, 
neb.  114),  ' principalities  '  (apxaC,  Rom.  8  38),  'powers'  (6ui'd/i.«?is 

Karppe  (Journ.  As.  ser.  ix.,  9  is'-O  reads  -p;D,  a  derivative 
°t  "prr,  as  if  '  the  walker  '  =  '  the  messenger,'  or  Yahwe  marching 
(Is.  03 1  SBOT)  as  opposed  to  Yahwe  mounted  on  the  cherub 
(Ps.  18  10  [11]). 
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ib.,  tfouo-i'ai,  Eph.  6 12),  'thrones'  (Qpovot,  Col.  1 10),  and 
'dominions'  (KupiorrjTes,  ib.):  <:p  further  Cremer,  Lex.  NT$) 
20 ff.  237,  and  the  Heb.  and  NT  Lexicons,  s.vv. 

The  earliest  OT  writings  contain  no  definite  or 
systematic  angelology,  but  indicate  a  prevalent  belief 
2  Pre-exilic  'n  otlier  superhuman  beings  besides 
"'  Yahwe.  These  were  (1)  the  'other 
guds'  or  'gods  of  the  nations,'  who  were  credited  with 
real  existence  and  activity  ;  cp,  e.g. ,  Nu.  '21  29  Judg.  11  24 
and  v-.  Baudissin,  Stud.  1  55-79.  (2)  Closely  connected 
with  these  were  llie  'sons  of  God'  — /.<:'. ,  members  of 
the  divine  guild.  There  is  but  one  pre-exilic  reference 
t<>  these  (lien. 624),  whence  it  appears  that  they  were 
not  subject  to  Yahwe,  but  might  break  through  the 
natural  order  of  his  world  with  impunity.  (3) 
Attendants  on  Yahwe — in  Is.  0  some  of  these  attendants 
arc  termed  Ser.ijjl.iim  (see  Skkai'IUm),  but  others 
distinct  from  these  seem  to  be  implied  ;  cp  v.  8.  In  a 
similar  scene  (1  K.  22 19-22),  those  who  attend  Yahwe 
and  form  his  council  are  termed  collectively  '  the  host 
of  heaven.'  Such  divine  councils  are  also  implied  in 
(Jen.  3-2-  1 1 7  (both  J)  ;  cp  the  plurals  in  these  passages 
with  that  in  Is.  68,  and  the  question  in  1  K.  22  20.  In 
another  passage  (Jos.  614^) — the  pre-exilic  origin  of 
which,  however,  has  been  questioned  (Kue.  Hex.  248 
ET)— the  host  of  Yahwe  appears  as  disciplined  and 
under  a  captain.  According  to  some,  the  '  hosts '  in 
the  phrase  'Yahwe  (God  of)  hosts '—a  phrase  current 
in  early  times — were  angels  (Che.  Proph.  Is.W  lnjp.; 
see  further  Names,  §  123).  The  original  text  of 
Deut.  33  2/.  contained  no  reference  to  angels  (see 
Dillm.  Cumm.\  cp  also  Driver).  Another  element  in 
early  Hebrew  folklore  worthy  of  notice  in  the  present 
connection  is  the  belief  in  the  horsemen  of  the  air 
(2  K.  2  12  617).  For  a  parallel  in  modern  Bedouin 
folklore  cp  Doughty,  Ar.  De.  1  449.  '  The  rnelaika 
are  seen  in  the  air  like  horsemen,  tilting  to  and  fro.' 
Angelic  horsemen  play  a  considerable  part  in  later 
literature — e.g. ,  in  Zech. ,  Apoc. 

The  most  noteworthy  features,  then,  of  the  pre-exilic 
angelology  are  the  following  : — (r)  except  in  Gen.  2$  32, 
these  beings  are  never  termed  '  angels. '  '  Angel '  occurs 
frequently  in  the  singular,  but  only  in  the  phrase 
'angel  of  Yahwe'  (more  rarely,  'of  God'),  which 
denotes,  not  a  messenger  of,  and  distinct  from,  Yahwe, 
but  a  manifestation  of  Yahwe  himself  in  human  form 
(see  Theopi-iaxies,  §  4).  Kosters  treats  even  Gen. 
28 10-12 17  32i[sJ  I81/  19i/  as  statements  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  one  God  in  many  forms  (cp  WRS 
Rel.  Sem.  426/,  2nd  ed.  445/),  and  concludes  that, 
before  the  Exile,  -n1?,^  was  used  exclusively  of  appear- 
ences  of  Yahwe.  Against  this,  Schultz's  reference 
(OT  Theol.  2219)  to  1  S.  299  2  S.14i7  10 27  [>SJ  is  not 
quite  conclusive.  (2)  These  attendants  on  Yahwe  are 
not  also  messengers  to  men.  Even  if  the  angels  of 
Gen.  28  32  be  distinct  from  God,  they  bring  no 
message.  For  such  a  function  there  was  no  need  so 
long  as  Yahwe  himself  appeared  to  men.  (3)  Beside 
these  subordinate  divine  beings  that  attend  Yahwe, 
but  have  no  relations  with  men,  there  are  other  beings 
('other  gods,'  'sons  of  the  gods')  which  are  not 
subject  to  Yahwe,  and  do  enter  into  relations  with  men. 
(.'ompnralively  few  as  are  the  early  references  to 
angels  or  kindred  beliefs  (cp  Demons,  §  i),  they  are 
yet  such  as  to  justify  us  in  attributing  a 
comparatively  rich  folk-lore  on  these  matters 
to  the  early  Hebrews  ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  exilic  and 
post-exilic  periods  that  angels  come  into  prominence 
theologically.  They  do  so  then  in  consequence  of  the 
maturing  belief,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  transcendence 
of  Yahwe,  on  the  other,  in  his  supremacy.  The  develop- 
ment of  angelology  at  this  time  must  also  have  been 
favoured  by  the  contact  of  the  Jews  with  the  Persians  ; 
and  some  details  of  the  later  doctrine  may  be  due  to 
the  same  influence — e.g. ,  the  naming  of  angels,  although 
the    great    majority   of   the    names    themselves    (as    in 
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Enoch  6  09}  are  quite  clearly  Hebraic,  though  of  a  late 
type  (cp  J-iPX,  p.  210). 

With  the  growing  sense  of  Yahwe's  transcendence, 
belief  in  hi.s  self-manifestation  in  human  form  ceased  ; 
and  thus  the  phrase  'angel  of  Yahwe,'  set  free  from 
its  old  meaning,  now  came  to  denote  one  of  the  beings 
intermediate  between  Ynhwe  and  men.  At  first  it  was 
apparently  the  title  of  a  particular  angel  (Zech.  In/!),  but 
subsequently  it  became  a  quite  general  term  (note  the  pi. 
Ps.  lo:j-o,  cp  347[8]  and  N  I'  passim).  It  is  now  by 
angels,  and  no  longer  directly,  that  Yahwe  communicates 
with  men — even  prophets.  The  experience  of  Ezekiel 
marks  the  transition — Yahwe  speaks  to  him,  sometimes 
directly  (442),  sometimes  through  another  (4O3).  With 
Zechariah  the  change  is  complete.  He  never  sees 
Yahwe ;  he  receives  all  divine  instructions  through  angels 
(contrast  Am.  If.).  Daniel  receives  the  explanation  of 
his  visions  in  the  same  way  ;  and  in  XT,  warnings  or 
other  communications  of  the  divine  will  are  given  by 
angels  (Mt.  1 20  2 13,  Lk,  1 19,  Acts1033o)  The  angels 
thus  become  the  intermediaries  of  Yahwe's  revelation  ; 
but  tiiey  are  also  the  instruments  of  his  aid  (Ps.  91  n 
Dan.  3  i-3,  and  frequently  ;  cp  later,  2  Mace.  11  6  3  Mncc. 
Or?,  Susan.  42^  [in  LXX,  but  not  in  Tlv.nl.],  Bel 
and  Drag  34-39;  cp  Arts  82639/!  Tobit,  passim,  Aets 
1  -iff.,  and  especially  Heb.  1  t..\),  or  punishment  ( Ps. 
V*49  3f>.5/!  Enoch  f>33  61i02n  03 1  Apoc.  liar.  21  23 
Rev.  6/,  also  in  6  Job  20 15  33 23  40  u  [v.  6  in  Heb. 
and  EV]  and  see  further  below,  §  5).  Especially 
prominent  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  is  the  cognate 
b  -lief  in  the  intercession  of  angels  with  God,  in  behalf 
of  the  righteous,  or  against  the  unrighteous:  see,  r.g., 
Enoch  9 10  1:1-2  406  (where  the  function  is  specially 
referred  to  Gabriel,  4O69  ;  yet  cp  also  Tob.  12  1215  where 
Rnphael  intercedes)  99316  104i  Rev.  85/!  Cp  also  in 
OT,  /eeh.  1 12  Job  0  1  33^3  Eccles.  56[s],  and  perhaps 
in  XT,  Mt  18 10,  unless  this  be  a.  case  of  angelic 
guardianship. 

In  other  respects  also,  the  later  angelology  shows  the 
influence  of  the  growing  sense  of  Yahwe's  transcendence ; 
.    «  the  angels,    exalted  far  above  men  by 

nf  V  h     '  tne  funct'ons  Just  mentioned,  are  them- 

selves abased  before  God  (Job  4  18). 
The  awful  exaltation  of  even  angels  above  men,  is 
prominent  in  Daniel  (Dan.  816-18  IO16/).  The  count- 
less number  of  the  angels  is  emphasised  (Job  33  23,  Dan.  7 
10,  and  later,  Enoch  40 1  718  Mt.  20 53  Heb.  12 22  Apoc. 
Bar.  48 10  51  n  59  jt),  and  they  are  divided  into  ranks. 
Even  in  Zeeh.  the  angel  of  Yahwe  is  a  'kind  of  grand 
vizier  receiving  the  report  of  (less  exalted)  angels' 
(Smend).  This  conception  of  ranks  becomes,  later, 
more  detailed1  (see  Dan.  IO13  12i  Tob.  12 15,  and 
Enoch — e.g. ,  chap.  40),  and  creates  in  Gk.  the  term 
apx&yy^os  (see  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  p.  67  ;  1  Thes. 
4 16  Judeo);  it  may  be  traced  farther,  in  NT,  in  the 

1  [Thu  iiillu'jnci;  of  non-Jewish  upon  Jewish  beliefs  can  here 
scarcely  lm*  d'.-nicj.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  case  :  In  Daniel 
(1U  13)  wu  hear  of  .1  class  of  'chief  princes,'  two  of  whom 
(Gabrh-:l  and  Michael,  11)  are  named  (chaps.  10-12  ;  cp  also 
Raphael  and  Uriel).  In  Tob.  (rj  15)  the  number  of  the  '  holy 
angels  who  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  go  in  before 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  One,'  is  given  as  seven  (if  the  text  is 
correct).  In  Enoch  the  number  of  the  chief  angels  varies 
between,  three,  four,  six,  and  seven  (see  chaps.  20  40  2  78  1  S!)  1 
90  21  31,  and  other  passages).  Manifestly  this  highest  class  of 
angels  was  suggested  by  the  Zoroastnan  Amesha  Spentas 
or  Amshaspands  ('immortal  holy  ones '),  who  (like  the  counsel- 
lors of  the  king  of  Persia,  Ezra  7  14)  are  seven  ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  reference  to  the  archangels  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit.  which  also  mentions  the  Zend  name  of  the  chief  demon 
(see  As.MnuEes)  In  referring  to  this  Iranian  belief,  however,  we 
must  not  forget  the  possibility  that  it  is  to  some  extent 
historically  connected  with  ISabylonian  spirit-lore.  The  cultus 
of  the  seven  planets  is  no  doubt  primeval  in  Babylonia,  and 
may  have  spread  thence  to  the  Iranian  peoples.  To  explain 
the  belief  in  the  archangels  solely  from  Babylonian  sources  would 
be  plausible  only  if  the  Zoroastrian  Gathas,  which  are  pervaded 
by  the  belief  in  the  Amshaspands,  were  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Philo.  For  this  bold  theory  see  Darmesteter,  Le 
Zouht-.rsta  3  56  ('93),  etc.  ;  but  contrast  the  same  writer's 
earlier  theory  in  SBE  (Zcndaz>csta,  i.  Introd.). — T.K.C.] 
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references  to  the  'seven  spirits  of  God'  (Rev,  45  cp 
Sj),  and  to  Michael  (Judeo  Rev.  127)  and  Gabriel  (Lk. 
1  iq)  ;  probably  also  in  the  use  of  several  terms  together, 
in  eertain  passages  {e.g. ,  thrones,  dominions,  principali- 
ties, powers,  Col.  1  16),  and  perhaps  in  the  term  'elect 
angels  '  (i  Tim.  021). 

The  doctrine  of  Yahwe's  supremacy  involved  either 
an  absolute  denial  of  the  existence  of  other  super- 
human beings  or  their  subordination  to  him.  To  the 
latter  method  of  accommodation  post-exilic  angelology 
owes  some  striking  features.  Thus,  the  patron  angels 
of  nations  (clearly  referred  to  in  Dan.  IO1320  I2i, 
probably  also  in  Is.  24  21^:  Joel  3 [4]  n  Pss.  Si'  58 10  ;  see 
Che.  Book  of  Psalms  W  229  ^  and  com?}!.)  are  merely 
the  ancient  'gods  of  the  nations' — for  which,  in  this 
connection,  cp  especially  Dt.  4 19  2§zsf  338  (? — trans- 
formed to  suit  the  new  doctrine.  Again,  the  'sons  of 
the  Elohim  ' — formerly  independent  of  Yahwe,  whose 
laws  they  broke  with  impunity — now  become  identified 
with  the  angels  (cp  Ps.  29 1  with  103 20,  and  (£>';>  transla- 
tion of  Gen.  62  [not  L]  Jobl6  etc.,  cp  also  Lk.  20 36)  ; 
as  such  they  constitute  his  council  and  do  his  bidding 
(Jobl6  2i;  cp  Zech.  Inf.).  Similarly,  the  host  of 
heaven ,  which  in  the  later  years  of  the  monarchy  had  been 
favourite  objects  of  worship  (cp,  e.g.,  Zeph.  1  5  Jer.  82 
Dt.  419),  and  therefore  rivals  of  Yah\ve\  now  again 
become  subject  to  him  and  do  him  homage  ( Neli.  9  6)  ;  he 
is  as  supreme  over  them  as  over  men  (Is.  45 12,  cp  4626) ; 
he  is  equally  supreme  over  all  gods  (e.g. ,  cp  Ps.  964). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  with  which  Yahwe's 
claim  to  universal  worship  against  all  others  was 
5.  Supremacy  established  is  also  reflected  in  the  new 
incomplete  angelol°gy-  ^ahwe  s  supremacy  over 
r  '  the  'gods,'  or  the  'host  of  heaven,' 
was  won  and  maintained  only  by  force  (Job  252  cp 
2I22  Is.  2I21  3445;  cp  27i — for  the  passages  in  Job 
see  Davidson's,  for  those  in  Isaiah,  Cheyne's  Comm.). 
This  incomplete  assimilation  of  the  '  other  gods '  etc. 
to  beings  wholly  subservient  to  Yahwe,  combined  with 
a  growing  dislike  to  attribute  evil  or  disorder  directly 
to  him,  led  to  the  differentiation  of  angels  as  beneficent 
or  maleficent  (see  Demons,  §  5,  Satan,  §  3)  ;  but  the 
OT  nowhere  lays  stress  on  the  moral  character  of 
angels,  or  knows  anything  of  their  'fall.'  Conse- 
quently, angels  were  divided  not  into  good  and  bad, 
but  into  those  who  worked  wholly,  and  those  who  worked 
only  partly,  in  obedience  to  God.  This  latter  division 
still  seems  to  hold  its  own  in  NT  alongside  of  the  former  ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  in  passages  such  as  Rom.  838 
1  Cor.  1  ".24/. ,  the  question  '  Are  the  angels  referred  to 
good  or  bad?'  is  probably  out  o|  place  (cp  Everling). 

for    several    centuries   after   the    Exile   the  belief  in 

angels  did  not  gain  equal  prevalence  in  all  circles  :  thus 

6   Schools  ^  never  mentions  them  (on  Gen.  I26  2i  see 

of  belief    ^'"m- )  ■  tne  Priestly  Chronicler  does  so  but 

rarely — save  when  quoting  directly  from  his 

sources  —  and     Esther,     Ecclesiasticus,    Wisdom,     and 

Maccabees,  are  marked  more  by  the  absence  than  by 

the    presence   of   such    references  ;    '  Angel '    does    not 

occur  in   the   Hebrew  of  Ecclus.  4821.      Still  later  the 

differences    become  conspicuous  ;    the  Sadducees  were 

credited    with    complete     scepticism     (Acts238)  ;      the 

Essenf.s  {q.  v. ,  §  3)  attached  an  exaggerated  importance 

to  the  doctrine  ;  the    popular   Pharisaic   party  and  all 

the  XT  writers  share,  in  general,   the  popular  beliefs. 

Yet    in  John    angels    are  alluded  to  only  in  20 12  I51 

(a  passage  based  on  an  OT  narrative),  1229  (a  saying  of 

the  populace),  and  the  intrusive  verse  54;   the  epistles 

contain    no    mention    of    them    (cp    the    comparative 

infrequency  of  references  in  John  to  demons  (i/.v. ,  §  6). 

Several  features  of  NT  angelology  have  been  already 

incidentally  discussed  ;   they  are  common  to  both  Jewish 

and  Christian  writings.      Scarcely  less 

influential  over  the  writers  of  the  NT 

than  the  OT  were  the  apocalypses  then 

already  extant — especially  Enoch.      It  is  in  Enoch  we 
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first  see  elaborated  a  doctrine  of  the  '  fall '  of  angels. 
The  fall  is  regarded  as  the  punishment  for  the  intercourse 
mentioned  in  Gen.  62-4,  and  for  an  improper  nidation 
of  'the  secret  things  of  the  world'  (cp  in  NT  Jink- 6 
2  Pet.  LI4).  Through  their  fall  they  1'eeome  inferior 
to  men,  who  therefore  judge  them  (En.  14  4-7  I02;  ep 
1  Cor.  (>3  Heb.  '2).  Enoch  should  be  especially  com- 
pared with  Revelation. 

The  influence  of  the  OT  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
NT  angelophanies,  which  seem  modelled  on  those  of 
the  early  OT  narratives, — only  that  now,  under  the 
influence  of  the  later  development,  the  angel  is  quite 
distinct  from  Hod  (Acts  103/  is  not  an  exception). 
These  angelophanies  abound  in  the  nativity  and  re- 
surrection narratives  and  in  Acts  ( a  19  Sjo-40  10  1-7  30-32 
1  '2  7- 1 1  -"?;,),  but  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from 
the  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ — the  b.ullv  attested 
passage  Lk.  2^43  being  unique,  except  so  far  as  Mt. 
4n  =  Mk.  1  13  (contrast  Lk.  \t,ff.)  may  be  considered 
parallel. 

Jesus  accepts  the  popular  belief  in  the  existence  of 
angels,    but  never   (even  in  Mt.  I810  or  -J << s 3 )  countc- 
T  nances  the  belief  that  they  inlhience  life  in 

the  present — perhaps  in  the  paiable  of  the 
wheat  and  the  tares  (Mt.  13 24-30  37-40)  he  directly 
discountenances  it.  All  he  says  of  them  has  reference 
to  themselves  alone,  or  to  their  relations  to  men  after 
life.  Thus,  at  the  second  coming  they  will  accompany 
the  Son  of  Man  (Mt.  16 27  and  parallels  ;  In.  I51),  and 
will  then  separate  the  good  from  the  evil  [e.g. ,  Mt.  13 41 ; 
cp  Lk.  1622).  They  do  not  marry  (Mt.  2'2y\  and 
parallels);  their  knowledge  is  limited  (Mt.  24  36  =  Mk. 
U32) ;  and  they  rejoice  over  repentant  sinners  (Lk. 
15io;  cp  Lk.  12s/. ,  with  which  contrast  Mt.  1032/. ,  and 
cp  earlier,  Job  0.323).  In  particular,  Jesus  breaks  away 
from  the  prevailing  tendency  to  make  angels  the  inter- 
mediaries of  revelation  :  he  himself  becomes  the  sole 
revealer  1  Mt.  11 27  Jn.  176  ;  cp  \i6ff.),  he  will  himself 
always  be  with  his  disciples  (Mt.  2820),  and  will  instruct 
them  directly  (Lk.  21 15),  or  through  the  Spirit  whom 
he  sends  (Jn.  I026  I41726).  Thus  this  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  angels  was  doomed  to  give  way  to  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  abiding  presence  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  still  survives,  however,  in 
Revelation  (li  17i21o.;  cp  also  in  the  contemporary 
Jewish  Apoc.  Bar.  063,  'The  angel  Ramid  who  pre- 
sides over  true  visions');  also  in  Acts  PO3/;  27=3?) 
— yet  here  alongside  of  the  new  belief  (10 13-16).  Paul 
9  Paul  a^rea(^y  shows  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus — he  claims  to  receive  his  gospel  direct 
from  him  (Gal.  1 12 15/;  cp  Acts 9 3-6)— but  still  shates 
(Gal.  019)  the  common  belief  (Acts  753  Heb.  22  Jos. 
-Jiit.w.  :,3;  cp  Dt.  332  (5)  in  the  past  instrumentality 
of  angels  in  revelation,  perhaps  also  in  the  present 
possibility  of  the  same  !Cal.  18  ;  cp?4i<t).  With  him,  too, 
angels  still  play  a  laige  part  in  human  life;  his  own 
practice  and  practical  exhortations  are  governed  by 
this  belief  (1  Cor.  4g  63  11 10).  An  emphatic  warning, 
however,  is  uttered  against  a  practice  (which  was 
springing  up  in  some  quarters)  of  worshipping  angels 
(Col.  2 18  cp  Rev.  19 10).  In  the  same  epistle  the 
creation  of  angels  is  asserted  (I16) — a  point  to  which, 
as  might  be  expected,  no  reference  had  been  made  in 
OT,  where  they  are  once  mentioned  as  being  present  at 
the  creation  of  the  world,  Job  38  7  (in  Jewish  literature, 
cp  Jub.  22  Apoc.  Bar.  216).  The  question  whether 
Paul  associated  angels  with  cosmical  forces  turns  on 
the  interpretation  of  rk  aroix^  tou  Kbfffxov,  Cal.  43 
Col.  2?:;J  (see,  on  the  one  hand,  Lightfoot,  in  loc. ,  on 
the  other,  Everting,  as  cited  below,  and  cp  Ei.kmknts). 
Such  an  association  would,  at  least,  have  accorded  with 
the  tendency  of  the  time  :  note  the  angels  of  winds, 
sun,  fire,  and  water,  etc.  (Rev.  7i  19i7  14i8  16  cp 
Heb.  1 7  and  Jn.  54,  and,  somewhat  earlier,  Enoch 
60ii^  61 10).  The  tendency  began  much  earlier;  in 
the  OT  angels  and  stars  are  closely  associated  (cp  Job 
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3S7  Is.  3^4,  and,  in  general,  the  double  meaning 
attaching  to  the  phrase  'host  of  heaven');  and  the 
transition  from  Ps.  1044  to  a  fixed  belief  in  elemental 
angels  is  easy.      Sec  Pkkma. 

The  literature  of  the  subjrri  is  large  ;  all  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Theoloe. irs  contain  discussions  ;   on  the  OT,  Piupui- 

hiing's  I'heot.  de  /'am:  ten  Test.  1888  (h,T 
10.  Literature.  New  Yoik,  'o;)and  Smend's^rAY/.-..Tu// 

Cm)aic  spr<  ,:,llv  helpful.  The  chief  mono- 
graphs fur  the  OT  aie  by  kosiers  ('  I  >e  Mal'ach  Yahwe  '  and 
'  Het  ontstaan  en  de  ontwikkdhiLr,  der  An^elo!oL;ie  oiuler  Isr;ir|  ' 
Th.TSS  367-415  ('75I,  10  j  (-r.y  iM.i4i  IV'J;  for  the  Pauline 
I'ocnine,  by  Kv.  iliiitf  {hie  /•nu/mhehf  An«eloto£ie  itmi 
JhmionoloKie  \'H?,\).  On  the  vocal, ulary  of  the  subject  see  M. 
S.  h«ab,  r,<i, ,/■///„  ,W  de  rtut-vhUxic  da/>res  mamt>,,riU 
h,-l>rctt.\-  (Pans,  07).  The-  question  of  foreign  influence  is  dis- 
cussed l>\  Kolmt  ( I  'eher  <i.  //id.  A  >iv.elologie  u.  D,}>ifiwl«gie  in 
Uner  Ahlt.ut^t^keit  vow  I'n>  sismns);  for  further  literature  on 
this  point  see  (  lie.  {)/•*  282.  See  further  the  valuable  discus- 
sions of  iMonielitiie  {Ilibb.  Lee/,  viii.,  esp.  p.  429^),  and  Cheyne 
(O/'s  322-327,  334-337),  and  <  \)  Lueken,  Michael  ('98). 

^.  Li.  G. 

ANGLE  (Is.  198  Hah.  1 15).     See  Hook,  3,  Fish,  §  3. 

ANIAM  (DV'ON,  surely  not  '  mourning  of  the  people 
[Ges.],  but  miswntten  [see  C'j  for  djtSn,  see  Eliam  ; 
differently  Gray,  HPN  44  n.    1,  who  would  omit  -,,  and 
derive  from  CJ,j  ;    ,\Al&AeiM  [H],  ANIAM  [A],  eN.  [L]), 
in  genealogy  of  Manassmi  (iCh.  7i9'r).         T.  k.  c. 

ANIM  (D\?y.  aicam  [B],  angim  [A],  -,B  [L]), 
Josh.  la  50'K  a  hill  town  of  Judah,  mentioned  after 
Eshtemoa  (a  name  equally  distorted  in  (!?").  Perhaps 
the  modern  el-Ghuwein,  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
el-Khalil  (Hebron)  between  es-Semu'  and  Tell  'Arad. 

ANISE  Unh0on  [Ti.  \YH],  Mt.  2323t)  or  Dill  (RV 
mg. )  is  the  plant  A?icthnm  gravcolens. *  The  correct 
rendering  is  'dill,'-  and  the  plant  is  distinct  from 
Pimpinella  +lnisum,  which  is  the  modern  '  anise.'  The 
biblical  plant  is  described  (Fliickiger  and  Hanbury's 
Pharviacographia  <2)  327  f. ),  as  '  an  erect,  glaucous 
annual  plant,  with  finely  striated  stems,  usually  one  foot 
to  one  foot  and  a.  half  in  height,  pinnate  leaves  with 
setaceous  linear  segments,  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  Southern  Russia, 
and  the  Caucasian  provinces,  but  is  found  as  a  corn- 
field weed  in  many  other  countries,  and  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens. '  3 

It  is  mentioned  in  Mt.  23=3,  along  with  mint 
and  cummin, A  as  being  subjected  by  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  to  tithe.  This  practice  accords  with  the 
general  principle  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Mishnic  tract  on  'tithes  ('Whatsoever  is  food,  and  is 
private  possession,  and  has  its  increase  out  of  the  earth, 
is  subject  to  tithe  ' — a  rule  based  on  the  precept  of 
Deut.  M22,  'Thou  shalt  surely  tithe  all  the  increase  of 
thy  seed,  that  which  cometh  forth  of  the  field  year  by 
year'),  and  the  liability  of  dill  in  particular  to  tithe  is, 
in  the  Talmud,  specially  mentioned  (see  the  references 
in  Celsius,  Hierobot.  1 497).  N.  M. — w.  t.  t.-d. 

ANKLETS  and  ANKLE -CHAINS.  These  have 
ever  been  favourite  ornaments  among  Orientals.5  Prob- 
ably the  oldest  specimens  are  some  in  gold  and 
silver  which  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  where  they 
appear  to  have  been  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women. 
The  chains  obliged  the  wearers  to  take  short  and 
tripping  steps.      To  enhance  the  effect,    bells  were  (at 

1  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  versions  correctly  render  by  the 
word  sheb/tet/d,  shibitt—z.  name  for  this  plant  which  is  probably 
derived  from  Persian  (see  Lmv,  373). 

*2  This,  though  supplanted  by  'anise'  in  all  the  English 
versions  from  Wyclif  onwards,  is  the  word  used  in  the  A.S. 
version,  '  myntan  and  dilc  and  c\  iiiinyn.'  <^' 

3  Virgil  gives  it  a  place  in  the  flower-garden  {Eel.  248),  and 
Pliny  in  the  vegetable-garden  (7/A'xi.\.  8  5-:')-  Cp  the  Greek  reff. 
in  Liddell  and  Scott. 

4  In  the  parallel  passage  in  Lk.  (11 42)  dill  is  not  mentioned— 
'  mint  and  rue  and  every  herb  (trav  Adxavov).' 

5  Cp  Ar.  haihdi,  and  Glc.  Trepitjfyvpiov  and  wept  axe  A  is,  the 
latter  of  which  is  (p's  rendering  of  the  Heb.  D3DD  (in  the  plur. 
or  dual)  'breeches.' 
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any  rate,  in  later  times)  attached  to  the  chain — a  practice 
which  is  alluded  to  in  terms  of  disapproval  in  the  Koran 
(Sur.  2Aj,i).      Ornaments  of  this  nature  are  referred  to 

in  Is. '■>  18. 

They  are  here  called  C'DDJ?,!  RV  'anklets,'  AV  ( tinkling  orna- 
ments' {vP  e/ATr-Wio.),  a  word  from  which  comes  the  denominative 
verb  in?'.  iG  (njDZ!>n  crr^jn:  'they  make  a  tinkling  with  their 
feet,'  iR  Trai^ovo-ai).  Similar  is  n-y*  Is.  3  2ot,  RV  'ankle 
chains,'  AV  'ornaments  of  the  legs,'  vP  uncertain  (cp  Targ. 
N's:~l  *1X')  ;  CP  m>i."N.  Nu,  31  50,  RV  as  above,  AV  'chains,'  iP 
^Aiin-Ji-.  In  spit'j  of  its  apparently  obvious  connection  with  -^z 
'  to  walk,'  myj  is  applied  also  to  ornaments  worn  on  the  arms  : 
see  Bracelet,  5. 

ANNA  {anna  [BNA]),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Hannah. 

x.    Wife  ofTobit  (Tob.  Igff.). 

2.  Daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Lk. 
236-38).  Like  Simeon,  she  represents  the  class  of 
those  who  '  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,'  and, 
like  him,  she  is  said  to  have  had  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
Being  constantly  in  the  temple,  and  prepared  for  the 
honour  by  fastings  and  prayers,  she  was  enabled  to 
meet  the  child  Jesus  and  his  parents,  when,  like 
Simeon,  she  burst  into  a  prophetic  song  of  praise. 
She  is  also,  it  would  seem,  a  prototype  of  the 
'widows  indeed'  (see  Widow)  of  the  early  Christian 
community  (1  Tim.  559):  hence  the  particularity  with 
which  the  circumstances  of  her  widowhood  are  described. 

The  name  Anna  or  Anne  became  common  among  Christians 
from  the  tradition  that  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  so 
called. 

ANNAAS   (canaac   [A]),    lEsd.  523  AV  =  Ezra23s 

Sr.NAAH. 

ANNAS  (annac  [A]).  iEsd.  932  RV  [Heb.  \T\t 
§  5o]  =  Ez.  10  31  Hakim. 

ANNAS  and  CAIAPHAS  Unnac  [Ti.  WH] ;  kai- 
&cf)A<;  [1  '■  V\'ll|j.  In  6.\.D.  Ouirinius,  who  on  the  de- 
pi^iLimi  of  Arclielaus  became  governor  of  Syria,  followed 
the  custom  of  the  Herodian  family  and  appointed  a  new 
high  priest.  His  choice  fell  on  a  certain  Ananos  (so  in 
Josephus)  or  Annas  (so  in  XT),  son  of  Sethi  (Jos.  ~Zedi) 
who  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  the  change  of 
go\ eminent  in  15  .\.  u.  Valerius  '  iratus,  who  succeeded 
Quirinius,  gave  the  post  in  succession  to  three  men,  none 
of  whom,  however,  held  it  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
second  of  the  three  was  a  son  of  Annas,  called 
Eleazar  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  22).  At  last,  in  18  A.D., 
Valerius  found  in  Joseph,  called  Caiaphas,  one  who  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  office  till  36  A.D.  Then 
Vitellius  (35-39  A.  D. )  once  more,  in  36  and  37, 
appointed,  one  after  the  other,  two  sons  of  Annas 
named  Jonathan  and  Theophilus  (Ant.  xviii.  4303). 
Jonathan  still  held  a  prominent  position  in  50-52  (B/ 
ii.  12  s/.),  a  point  of  which  we  have  good  proof  in  the 
fact  that  Felix  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  (Z?/ii.  133 
Ant.  xx.  85).  As  in  Acts  46,  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Jonathas 
(so  D;  the  other  MSS  have  Joannes,  EV  John),  and 
Alexaxdeu  are  assigned  high-priestly  rank,  and  the  first 
three  can  be  identified  from  Josephus,  Jonathan  being  a 
son,  and  Caiaphas,  according  to  Jn.  1  S  13,  a  son-in-law, 
of  Annas,  we  seem  to  have  good  reason  for  conjecturing 
Alexander  to  be  the  Grreeised  name  of  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Annas. 

Caiaphas,  then,  was  the  acting  high  priest  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus.  His  long  term  of  office  shows 
that  in  his  relations  with  the  Romans  he  must  have 
been  obsequious  and  adroit.  Mk.  and  Lk.  do  not 
mention  him  in  their  account  of  the  passion  ;  but  in 
Jn.  II49  1813  f.  2428  and  ?\ Tt.  2<! 3 S7(  we  read  that  he 
presided  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Synedrium  ;  he 
therefore  it   was  who  rent  his   clothes.      According   to 

1  Cp  "?>'  a  fetter(?)  in  Pr.  7  22,  the  pr.  name  nD^y  (see 
Achsah)  and  the  Ar.  'i/cas,  a  chain  connecting  the  hen  J  and 
forefoot  of  a  camel — the  usual  method  of  hohbling  the  animal. 
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Jn.  11  49-52,  he  became  also  an  involuntary  prophet  as  to 
what  the  death  of  Jesus  meant.1  With  regard  to  his 
character  in  general,  the  accounts  accessible  to  us  give 
no  details. 

The  most  important  personality  in  the  group  would 
appear  to  have  been  old  Annas.  This  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  implied  in  the  fact  that  fuur  of  his  sons2 
and  a  son-in-law  successhely  held  the  high-priestly 
office — whether  we  assume  that  Annas  expressly  wrought 
for  this  end,  or  whether  it  was  simply  because  those  in 
power  sought  bv  this  means  to  win  him  over  to  them- 
selves. Only  on  the  assumption  that  he  was,  in  truth, 
the  real  manager  of  affairs,  can  we  account  for  it  that, 
according  to  Jn.  18 13-24,  he  gave  a  private  hearing  in 
the  case  of  Jesus,  as  also  that  Lk.  (Lk.  3  2)  names  him 
as  colleague  with  Caiaphas,  and  (Acts -16)  enumerates 
him  in  the  first  place,  along  with  Caiaphas  and  two 
of  his  high-priestly  sons,  as  holding  high-priestly  rank. 
Other  instance's,  however,  of  a  similar  co-ordination  of 
past  high  priests  are  not  unknown  ;  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Annas  (B/  ii.  12s/),  of 
Ananias  son  of  Nedebaios  (Ant.  xx.  O2-9;  see  Ananias, 
9),  and  of  the  younger  Ananos  and  Jesus  son  of  Gamaliel, 
both  of  whom  were  high  priests  for  some  time  during 
the  vears  62-65,  anc*  nacl  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  their 
hands  during  the  first  period  of  the  Jewish  wars. 

The  Annas  (Ananos)  just  mentioned,  son  of  Annas, 
appointed  in  62  A.D.  by  Agrippa  II.,  availed  himself  of 
the  confusion  following  on  the  death  of  Festus  to  procure 
the  death  of  his  enemies  by  tumultuary  sentence.  Among 
the  victims  of  his  tyranny  was,  it  would  seem,  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord.  The  passage  relating  to  it  in 
Josephus  (2O91),  however,  may  perhaps  be  a  Christian 
interpolation  (see  Jamks,  §  3,  end).  In  any  case,  the 
king  himself,  even  before  the  armal  of  the  new  pro- 
curator, put  an  end  to  Annas's  reign  of  terror  by 
deposing  him  from  the  high-priesthood  after  a  tenure  of 
three  months.  H.  v.  ». 

ANNIS,  Unnbic  [B])(  1  Esd.  5 16  RV,  RVmg. 
Annias,  AV  Ananias  {q.v.,  1). 

ANNUUS  Unnoynon  [A],  om.  BL),  1  Esd.  848,  a 
name  not  in  Ezra  8  19 — in  Ezra's  caravan  (see  Ezka,  i. 
§  2,  ii.  §  15  (1)  d) — supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption 
of  '  with  him  '  (inS)  in  Ezra,  which  may  itself  be  a  mis- 
read sign  of  the  accusative  (so  (?BAL). 

ANOINTING.  In  the  OT  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms, 
frequently  occurring,  are  translated  in  EV  by  '  anoint,' 


1.  Terms. 


while  a  third  (-pi)  is  incorrectly  so  under- 


stood in  I's.  2  6  by  Targ.  and  Sym.  and 
also  by  Ewald  (cp  We.  Hcnl.^  118).  (a)  y.z  (silk) 
is  always  (Dt.  28 40  Ruth  33  2S.  12--.142  2Ch.  2.M5 
Ezek.  I69  Dan.  IO3  Mic.  615)  used  of  the  application  of 
unguents  to  the  human  body  as  a  matter  of  toilet,  and 
hence  Ex.  30  32  means  that  the  holy  anointing  oil 
shall  not  be  used  for  ordinary  toilet  purposes,  (b)  nz-n 
(mJska/2)  and  its  derivatives.^  In  this  case  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  primary  physical,  and  a  secondary 
and  metaphorical  use.  In  its  physical  sense  nan  is  used 
(1)  rarely,  probably  with  the  retention  of  the  original 
meaning  of  the  root,  of  rubbing  an  unguent  or  other 
substance   on   an   object, — e.g.,   oil  on  shields  (Is.  21s 

-1  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reference  to  his  prophesying 
may  have  arisen  out  of  a  popular  uvmolo.sry  of  Cai.'iphas,  cp  Ar. 
&z'z/=  soothsayer  ('  qui  muvit  ve^h^ia  et  indicia  rcrum,  physio- 
gnomies,'  Freyt.)  ;  cp  Nestle,  Zil  'Th.  4O149,  andsteDalm.  Gram. 
127,  n.  4.  Blass  thinks  that  Nestle  has  upset  the  etymology 
from  ND'3  'stone'  and  netd  'oppression,'  by  showing  that  the 
name  in  Aramaic  is  written  with  p.  not  2- 

2  The  fourth,  Matthias,  was  a^pi-inteil  to  the  office  for  a 
short  time,  between  41  and  44,  by  A-j.i  ippa  ;  perhaps  Annas  did 
not  live  to  see  this,  and  certainly  he  did  not  survive  to  see  the 
priesthood  held  by  his  fifth  son,  Ananos  II.  (in  62  a.d.). 

3  On  these,  as  well  as  on  several  matters  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  Weinel's  study  '  hl"P  und  seine  D'-rivate* 
(ZATW  18i-?2  ['q8D  should  #  be  Lunsult. "d.  Unf  .rtunateK  ,  it 
appeared  too  late  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
article. 


ANOINTING 

2  S.  I21),  paint  on  a  ceiling,  Jer.  22i4  (here  translated 
in  EV  by  '  painted  '),— ami  probably  we  should  interpret 
the  word  similarly  in  the  recurring  phrase  (e.g. ,  in  Ex. 
29?)  'wafers  unleavened  anointed  with  oil'  ;  (2)  of  the 
application  of  unguents  to  persons  or  things  as  a  religious 
rite;  for  details  see  below  (§  3  //."),  but  obscne  that, 
with  the  possible1  exception  of  Am. 66,  nx;£  is  never 
used  in  the  sense  of  -po.  In  its  metaphorical  sense 
nt'O  1S  used  of  the  divine  appointment  or  selection  of  a 
man  for  a  particular  purpose — viz.,  for  the  kingship 
(1^.  10i  15i7  2S.  127  2K.H3612  I *s.  -1  :"i 7  [8]  S(,)2o[2i] 
2  Ch.  227  ;  cp  below,  $  5).  For  the  relation  of  the  term 
rrJa  to  the  usages  under  discussion  see  Mksmaii,  §  1. 
'Anoint'  in  Ps.  92io[:ij  corresponds  to  Heb.  ^n,'2  in 
Ps.  23  5  it  corresponds  to  jl'h  ;  'anointing'  in  the  prob- 
ably corrupt  passage  Is.  11)27  corresponds  to  jee'  (<?nKAQ 
om.)  and  '  anointed  ones'  in  Zcch.  4  1 1  (A\r ;  but  RV 
'sons  of  oil '  ;  (p'^^O  viol  tt)s  ttlot-ijtvs)  to  -in:»,n  Ma. 

In  NT  the  EV  also  confuses  t\\  u  sharply  distinguished 
terms,  xpi'w,  which  in  the  LXX,  as  in  classical  Greek, 
may  be  used  in  a  physical  sense,  is  in  the  XT  used  ex- 
clusively (Lk.  4iS  [cp  Is.  61 1]  Acts  4 27  IO38  2  Cor.  I21) 
of  God  in  a  metaphorical  sense;  for  we  can  hardly 
regard  the  quotation  from  Ps.  457  [3]  in  Heb.  1  9  as  an 
exception.  The  derivatives  xptcfJ-a-  (ijn.  2-027)  and 
Xptorus  are  used  similarly  ;  but  the  compounds  eyxp'uo 
{Rev.  3 18  also  Tob.  6s[9]  118)  and  iwixpiu  (Jn.  96n) 
retain  the  original  physical  sense. 

Thus  the  XT  use  of  xp't<a  resembles  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  nz]z-  The  other  XT  term,  dXeicpoj,  is 
always  used  of  the  application  of  unguents  to  the  body, 
whether  (like  the  Heb.  -:o  which  it  frequently  represents, 
e.g.,  Ruth  33  Micah6i5,  cp  also  2  K.  4  2  ©BAL)  for 
toilet  purposes  (Mt.  617  Lk.  73846  Jn.  11  2),  or  medicin- 
ally (Mk.  6x3  Ja.  014),  or  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  dead  (Mk.  I61  cp  Jn.  I237).3 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  terms,  it  will 
be    clear    that     '  anointing '     was     practised     by     the 


2.  Toilet. 


Hebrews   both  for  secular    and  for   sacred 


purposes.  The  unguent  used  was  olive  oil, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  aromatic  spices  ;  for 
details  see  Oil.  Anointing  formed  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  among  many  other  peoples  (cp,  e.g.,  PL  HN  xni.  1-6), 
a  regular  part  of  a  full  toilet,  being  in  particular 
associated  with  washing  (Ruth  33  Ezek.  I69  Sus.  17)  ; 
the  omission  of  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning,  the 
resumption  of  the  practice  a  sign  that  mourning  was 
over  (2  S.  142  Dan.  103[cp  Mt.  617]  2  S.  122o  Judith  IO3 
cp  Is.  61 3  Eccl.  98)  ;  and  hence  '  to  anoint '  is  a  suitable 
figure  for  'to  make  glad'  (Ps.  '2a  5  cp  45  7  [8]).  The 
head  and  face  appear  to  have  been  most  usually  anointed 
{Ps.  104 15  Judith  I610  Mt.  617  Lk.  738  cp  Ps.235  141 5 
Eccles.  98),  and  the  anointing  of  the  feet  to  have  been  a 
special  luxury  {Lk.  746  Jn.  I23).  The  medicinal  use  of 
unguents  is  referred  to  not  only  in  Ja.  0 14  Mk.  613, 
but  also  in  Is.  16  Lk.  10  34.  On  anointing  the  dead 
see  Embalming. 

Leaving  the  significance  of  anointing  as  a  religious 
rite  to  a  final  section,  we  will  here  simply  classify  the 

3.  Religious     Persons1or   °}>i?ts    ™hich    were    ™ 

rite:  anointing  "      ;  anTd  fi'st  ^^  <?) 

of  persons  ng'     !n  the  °r'  esPecialIy  In 

'       the  earlier  writings,  there  are  numerous 

references  to  the  anointing  of  kings  {cp,  e.g. ,  1  S.  I6312 

■  Possible,  but  hardly  probable  (cp  Ols.-Pm.,  s.71.  nv6)-  The 
feast  tl  scribed  in  the  context  is  sacrificial:  see  v.  4  and  cp 
WRS _I\cl.  ScmAl)  24T,  258,  430  n.  4,  and  note  that  the;  word 
used  in  v.  6  for  bowl  fpiic)  is  elsewhere  exclusively  used  in 
connection  with  sacrifice;  cp  Driver  (ad  loc),  who,  however, 
takes  the  passage  as  a  description  of  effeminate  luxury. 

2  The  text,  however,  is  very  questionable.  Many  (c.%.  Cheyne, 
Psalms  fl),  Eaethgen),  following  ©uNart  Sym.  Jer.,  point  sriSa 
instead  of  "n? 2,  and  translate  'my  old  age'  or  'my  wasting 
strength'  instead  ot  'I  am  anointed.'  In  Psalmsi")  Che. 
reads  ,n^D  =  fiNtlC. 

3  In  Mk.  14-d  '  anoint'  is  pvpifa  (see  Myrrh,  2). 
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9i6  2  K.  2330  Ecclus.  4613),  and  so  frequently  of  the 
Hebrew  kings  to  whom  the  term  'Messiah  of  Yahwe' 
belonged  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  daws 
of  the  monarchy  and  even  later  (Lain.  420)  ;  for  the 
anointing  of  a  Syn,m  king  (by  a  Hebrew  prophet)  see 

1  K.  1^)15,  ;nul  cp  the  general  lefneme  in  Judg.  9815, 
and  Am.  Tab.  3/6  '  Manahbi(r)ia,  king  of  Egvpl, 
established  my  father  .  over  the  kingdom,  and 
poured  oil  on  his  head.'  (b)  The  prophet.  How  far  it 
was  usual  to  anoint  a  prophet  we  cannot  say;  but  we 
have  one  allusion  (in  a  narratnc  of  the  9th  or  8th 
cent.)  to  such  an  anointing  which  cannot  be  Reasonably 
explained  away  ;  if  '  anoint'  in  1  K.  1  9  15^  k:W  be  literal, 
it  would  be  unnatural  to  consider  it  in  v.ibb  (as  in 
Is.  61 1)  metaphorical;  cp  Ecclus.  4.^8.  (c)  The  priest. 
References  to  the  anointing  of  priests,  as  pail  of  the 
rite  of  consecration,  are  numerous  in  P.  We  have  to 
distinguish,  however,  between  those  passages  which  refer 
to  the  anointing  of  the  high  priest  (Aaron)  alone,  and 
those  which  refer  to  the  anointing  of  the  priests  in  general 
(for  the  former  cp  En.  20 7  Lev.  812  fJ2o[i3],  and,  outside 
P,  Ps.  133  2  Ecclus.  -If.  1 5  ;  for  the  latter,  Ex.  30  jo 
40 13-15).  It  seems  probable  that  passages  of  the 
latter  class  are  secondary  (cp  We.  CH  141  f.  ;  Di.  on 
Lev,  810-12;  Nowaek,  Arch.  '2  124).  In  this  case  the 
anointing  of  the  high  priest  may  be  inferred  to  have 
been  an  earlier  custom  than  that  of  anointing  all 
priests.  This  would  account  for  the  origin  of  the  term 
rrc'^r!  \^2~,  'the  anointed  priest'  applied  to  the  high 
priest    (Lev.  43516    6 22 [15];    cp   Nu.  3.") 25    Lev.  21 10 12 

2  Mace.  1 10,  and  perhaps  Dan.  §25/. ),  and  for  its  subse- 
quent disappearance  when  all  priests  were  anointed  Kp 
DTitron  D^mn  Nu.  33).  We  may  infer  from  Zech.  4 14  that 
the  custom  of  anointing  the  high  priest  was  at  least  as 
ancient  as  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  ;  but  we  have 
no  earlier  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrast 
between  a  priest  and  '  Yahwe' s  anointed  (iS.  235  —  a 
Deuteronomic  passage),  and  the  different  terms  in 
which  the  Chronicler  (r  Ch.  29ss)  and  the  earlier 
historian  (iK.  235)  refer  to  Zadok's  appointment,  are 
worthy  of  attention.  Cp  further  (for  some  differences  of 
view)  Baudissin,  Die  Gesch.  ties  AT Prlesterthums  25/! 
48/  140  253. 

Lifeless  objects   also  were  anointed,      (a)  Gen.  28 18 

31 13   35 14    are,   as   far    as   OT  is    concerned,    isolated 

T  -f  ,         references  to  the  anointing  of  sacred  pillars 
4.  Ltiieiess 


objects. 


see  Massebah)  ;  but  the  custom  was  well- 
known  in  antiquity  (cp  Di.  on  Gen.  28i8; 
WRS  Rel.  Sem.W  232).  [b)  The  tabernacle  and  its 
appurtenances.  P  contains  directions  or  statements 
about  anointing  '  the  tent  of  meeting  '  and  all  its  furniture 
(which  is  mentioned  in  detail,  Ex.3026),  or  'the 
tabernacle  and  all  that  is  therein  (Ex.  40 9  Lev.  8  10 
Nu. /i).  as  part  of  the  rite  of  consecration.  Special 
reference  is  made  to  the  anointing  of  the  altar  (Nu. 
7108488).  In  Dan.  924  we  find  an  allusion  to  the 
anointing  of  'the  most  holy'  (probably  =  the  altar)  in 
the  reconsecration  after  the  pollution  of  the  temple  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

NT  contains  no  reference  to  anointing  as  a  religious 
rite,  unless,  indeed,  we  ought  to  infer  from  Mk.  613 
Ja.  5  14  that  magical  —  and  so  far  religious — pro- 
perties were  attributed  to  the  oil  used  in  anointing 
the  sick  (as  distinct  from  the  wounded,  Lk.  IO34)  ; 
but  before  the  close  of  the  second  century  a.d.  it  had 
come  to  form  part  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  See 
Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet  of  Christ.  A/i/i>;.,  s.vv. 
'Chrism,'  '  Unction'  ;  Mayor's  Comm.  on  James 
(on  514). 

Anointing  occurs  repeatedly  as  a  metaphorical  term 
to  express  a  religious  idea.  As  we  have  seen  (1)  the 
,  Heb.  term  (myn)  is  sometimes  and  the 

5.  Metapnors.  NT  term  ^  ^  always  used  meta- 
phorically with  God  as  subject.  The  metaphor  may 
have  originated  in,  as  it  was  certainly  subsequently 
used  to  express,  the  idea  of  God  pouring  out  his  spirit 
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on  a  man  (or  people)  for  a  particular  purpose — e.g. ,  on 
Saul  to  smite  the  Amalekites  (iS.  I517),  on  Jehu  to 
smite  the  house  of  Ahab  (2  K.  96  f.  ),  on  '  the  Servant ' 
■  to  preach  good  tidings '  {Is.  6I1).  Thus,  after  Yahwe 
has  anointed  Saul  (1  S.  10 1),  the  spirit  of  Yahwe  comes 
mightily  upon  him  {v.  6),  cp  1  S.  I613  ;  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  and 
anointing  is  cjear  in  Is.  ill  1  (Lk. -i  18)  2  Cor.  I21,  and 
especially  in  Actsl038.  Similarly,  'the  anointing  from 
the  holy  one'  (ijn.  22027)  is  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  teaches  those  that  receive  it  con- 
cerning all  things.  Hence,  the  term  'anointed'  could 
suitably  be  applied  to  Israel  as  a  people — e.g. ,  Hab.  3 13  ; 
see  further  Messiah,  §  3.  In  Ps.  457  89 20,  the 
whole  phrase  '  to  anoint  with  oil'  is  used  with  God  as 
subject  ;  in  these  cases  either  the  whole  phrase  is  a 
metaphor,  or  masnh  has  acquired  a  quasi-causative 
sense. 

On  the  relation   of  the  various   terms  and    customs 
to  one  another  there   have  been  different  \iews,  some 
of   which  must    be    briefly    referred    to. 


6.  Primitive 


Some  (r.g.,  Kamphausen  in  the  article 


significance.  ,Salb(i-  [nf/irB~&)  derive  the  religious 
from  the  toilet  use,  seeing  in  the  rite  of  anointing 
both  the  means  of  setting  apart  to  God  some  person  or 
thing  as  clean  and  sweet-smelling,  and  also  the  symbol 
of  such  a  condition.  But  (1)  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  sharp  distinction  of  terms  relati\e  to 
tin:  two  uses  (cp  §  1)  be  nut  against  this  \  icw  ;  (2) 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  in- 
terpreted the  rite  in  this  wav,  unless  we  so  regard  the 
custom,  of  mixing  sweet -smelling  substances  in  the 
anointing  oil — a  custom  which  cannot  be  traced  before 
P  ;  and  (3)  the  metaphorical  use  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained  in  this  way.  Reasons  have  been  given  in  the 
preceding  section  for  thinking  that  the  religious  rite  of 
anointing  men  was  at  any  rate  understood  at  an  early 
period  to  symbolise  the  outpouring  of  the  divine  spirit  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  symbolism  is  not  original, 
even  in  the  case  of  persons.  It  certainly  does  not 
explain  the  anointing  of  things — particularly  the  pillar 
at  Bethel.  This  custom  Robertson  Smith  (AW.  S/:wA2) 
233  2>19ff-'  especially  313^",  cp  Sacrifice)  seeks 
to  explain  as  a  sacrifice,  the  oil  being  a  substitute 
for  the  animal  fat  which  was  smeared  (smearing,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  being  the  original  sense  of  re") 
bv  the  Arabs  on  similar  pillars,  and  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  many  other  forms  of  sacrifice.  Fat  being, 
according  to  ancient  thought,  one  of  the  great  seats 
of  life,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  food  of  the  gods 
(hence  the  anointing  of  the  pillar),  and  also  for  imparting 
living  virtue  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  might  be  applied 
(hence  the  anointing  of  things  or  other  persons).  In 
this  case  the  view  that  anointing  symbolised  the  impart- 
ing of  the  divine  spirit,  is  lL  refinement  of  the  idea  in 
which  the  custom  may  be  presumed  to  have  originated 
(cp  Covenant,  §  5  end).  The  anointing  of  the  temple 
and  sacred  furniture  will  then  be  a  survival  similar  to 
that  of  sprinkling  them   with  blood.  G.  ■-.  •... 

ANOS  UnojC  [I1A  :  om-  L]),  1  Esd.  934,  apparently 
YaniAH  <•(  Kzral036. 

ANT(n^p:,1MYPMH2[BSA];>rw/V(7,Pr.663025t). 

...  ,   Classical    writers    often    refer    to    the 

1      nl 3 TTl (^   3Tlf1 

1  ..      .  industry,     forethought,     and    ingenuity 

allusions.      of  the  ant<  and  especially  t0  its  habit 

1  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  very  doubtful.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  derive  it  (1)  from  a  doubtful  Heli.  verb  St:  (cP  ^d) 
'  to  cut,' referring  either  tn  the  shape  of  the  ant's  body  (-'in- 
sect '),  or  to  its  habit  of  cutting  seeds  from  the  curn-ears,  or  to  the 
incision  it  is  suppo-.eij  to  make  in  the  seeds  themselves  to  prevent 
their  sprouting  (though  this  last  was  hardly  known  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews);  (2)  from  \r.  namala  'to  creep'  or  'to  ascend  by 
creeping'  ;  (^)  from  asupposed  root  akin  to  Heb.  c.\']-  '  tu  make  a 
slight  sound'.  The  connection  with  Ar.  ttaxiahi  is  certain; 
but  possibly  the  meaning  of  the  verb  may  be  derived  from  the 
noun.  A  kindred  word  is  Ar.  aninul.  '  finger-tip  '  (  bag.  Uebers. 
21).  The  Syr.  equivalent  is  sttlmancl^  keen-scented"');  Ar. 
lias  the  same  word  as  Heb. — namla. 
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of  storing  grain -seeds  beneath  the  ground  in  time 
of  harvest. 1 

Thus  ,/EIian  tells  us  that  so  great  is  the  industry  of  ants  that, 
when  there  is  moonlight,  they  work  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
It  was  noticed  how  carefully  their  work  was  organised;  they 
were  described  as  marching  like  an  army,  the  oldest  acting 
as  generals  ;  when  they  reached  the  cornfield,  the  older  ants 
ascended  the  stalks  and  threw  down  the  grains  to  the  others, 
who  stood  around  the  foot.  Each  took  its  part  in  carrying 
away  the  food  to  their  subterranean  homes,  which  were  care- 
fully constructed  with  several  chambers,  and  protected  above  by 
walls  of  earth  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The  seeds  were  divided 
into  two,  sometimes  into  four,  segments,  and  in  other  cases 
peeled,  to  prevent  their  sprouting  ;  if  wetted  by  rain,  they  were 
brought  out  and  carefully  dried  in  the  sun.  The  ant  showed 
a  weather-knowledge  far  surpassing  man's.  It  was  in  all  respects 
a  ttoAitikoi/  £<?ov,  and  is  so  classed  by  Aristotle  along  with  the 
crane  and  the  bee. 

The  same  observations  are  repeated  in  later  times  by 
Arabic  and  Jewish  writers. 

The  Mohammedans  seem  to  have  associated  the  ant  with 
Solomon:  the  27th  chapter  of  the  Koran  is  styled  'the  ant,' 
because  it  mentions  that  Solomon,  on  his  march,  once  entered 
'the  valley  of  ants,'  whereupon  an  ant  said,  'O  ants,  enter 
into  your  habitations,  lest  Solomon  and  his  army  tread  you 
underfoot  and  perceive  it  not.'  It  was  a  custom  with  the  Arabs, 
says  Buchart,  to  place  an  ant  in  the  hand  of  a  new-born  child, 
with  a  prayer  that  he  might  grow  up  wise  and  sagacious. 

The  only  two  passages  in  the  OT  which  mention  the 

ant  obviously  refer  to  some  species  of  Harvesting  Ant 

.         — probably  either   to  Apha-nogaster  (for- 
2.  Species.   merly   cal]ed    Atta^   /li/r/h/n!^  or  to  ^ 

structor,  or  to  Phc it iole  mcgaccphala,  which  arc  to  this 
day  found  in  Syria,  and,  indeed,  all  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean bnsin. 

Numerous  other  species  of  ant  have  been  described  in 
Palestine  ;  but,  as  far  as  is  known,  they  resemble  in  their  habits 
the  ants  of  temperate  and  colder  climates,  and  do  not  lay  up  any 
store  of  provisions  against  the  winter:  it  is  possible  that,  like 
the  latter,  they  pass  the  cold  season  in  a  torpor  or  winter  sleep. 

The    harvesting     ants     all     belong     to     the     genus 
Aphaenogaster,  or  are  closely  allied  to  it.      Their  habits 
„  .        were  well  known  to  the  ancients  and 

3.  Harvesting  U}  mediaeval  wrjters.      These  observers, 
'  generalising    on    insufficient   data,    as- 

sumed that  all  ants  stored  up  food  for  winter  con- 
sumption. When,  however,  the  centre  of  learning 
shifting  farther  N.  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  leaders  of  science  were  found  in  central  and  northern 
Europe,  the  position  of  things  was  reversed. 

Naturalists,  noticing  that  the  ants  whose  habits 
they  observed  did  not  store  grain  and  seeds,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  no  ants  did,  and  attempted  to 
explain  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  writers  by  pointing 
out  that  they  had  probably  mistaken  for  seeds  the 
pupre  which,  when  anything  disturbs  the  ants'  nest,  are 
at  once  seized  and  borne  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
consensus  of  opinion ,  accordingly,  until  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  was  that  ants  never  lay  up  stores  of  food. 

The  investigations  of  Moggridge  and  Lespes,  how- 
ever, showed  that,  although  this  opinion  is  probably 
correct  as  far  as  ants  in  more  northern  climates  are 
concerned,  many  of  the  ants  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  store  up  seeds  collected  from  different 
plants.  Not  only  do  they  collect  seeds  that  have  fallen, 
but  they  also  frequently  tear  the  fruit  or  seed-pod  off  the 
plants  and  bear  them  to  the  form  tea  ri  11  m  or  nest. 
They  will,  moreover,  travel  considerable  distances  to 
obtain  their  food,  marching  in  two  nearly  continuous 
parallel  lines,  the  length  of  the  column  sometimes 
measuring  24  yards  or  more.  The  two  lines  are  moving 
in  contrary  directions — the  one  toiling  laden  with  spoils 
towards  the  nest,  the  other  hurrying  back  with  empty 
mouths  to  the  harvest  ground. 

The  nests  both  of  .1.  barbara  and  of  .-'/.  simctor  are 

simply  e\ca\  jtions  in  the  ground — long  cylindrical  pas- 

a  7>J    +       sages  or  rounded  hollows,  the  floors  of  which 

'       .        '  are  to  some  extent  smoothed  and  cemented. 
%'     In  these  hollows,  about  the  size  of  a  billiard 

1  Seethe  list  of  passages  quoted  in  l'ochart,  Hier. — among 
them  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1  33  ;  Virur.  /En.  4402  ;  Hin.  A'//  11  30  ;  ./Elian, 
-2=,  4  43  ('143.  A  brief  account  of  the  Jewish  notices  by  Rev. 
A.'Lowy  in  PSBA  3ee  lio2o-3i] 
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ball,  the  seeds  are  stored.  In  one  nest  Moggridge 
counted  seeds  from  twehe  different  species  of  plant,  and 
he  enumerates  eighteen  distinct  botanical  families  con- 
taining plants  which  furnish  ants  with  seeds.  .-/.  strtn  tor 
is  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or 
villages,  and  even  in  the  streets  ;  A.  barbara,  usually  in 
th<   country. 

The  ants'  nests  are  entered  by  one  or  two  holes, 
whose  presence  is  usually  indicated  by  small  heaps  of 
refuse,  parti v  composed  of  the  earth  excavated  from  the 
nest,  and  partly  built  up  of  the  husks  and  other  useless 
matter,  which  is  carefully  removed  from  the  seeds  befoie 
the  latter  are  stored  up.  All  this  refuse  is  scrupulously 
removed  from  the  nest,  which  is  kept  very  clean.  The 
ants  do  not  allow  the  seeds  to  sprout  ;  possibly  by 
making  an  incision  in  them. 

The  amount  of  seed  collected  and  stored  in  the 
granaries  is  very  considerable  and  in.iv  cause  serious 
loss  to  the  agriculturist  ;  from  one  nest  an  amount  of 
seed  estimated  at  i  lb.  in  weight  was  taken,  and  there 
must  be  many  hundreds  of  nests  to  the  acre.  The  seed 
stores  of  the  ants  of  Palestine  are  sufficiently  important 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  which  records  the  rules 
adopted  as  to  their  ownership. 

The  industry  of  the  hancsting  ants,  and  the  amount 
of  work  they  accomplish,  justify  their  being  held  up  as 
examples  of  untiring  energy.  They  begin  work  early  in 
the  morning  and  keep  at  it  far  into  the  night,  working 
as  hard  in  the  dark  as  in  the  sunlight.  Meer  Hasan 
Ali  in  his  History  of  the  Mussulmans  describes  how 
eight  or  twelve  very  small  harvesting  ants  will  find  it 
difficult  to  move  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  yet  they  manage 
to  transport  such  grains  over  a  distance  of  1000  yards 
to  their  nest.  Their  great  sagacity  is  shown  in 
numerous  ways — the  complexity  of  the  organisation 
of  their  colonies  (involving  the  differentiation  of 
individuals  to  perform  different  duties),  their  powers  of 
communicating  one  with  another,  and  their  slave- 
making  propensities.  Their  habit  of  laying-up  food 
for  the  future,  and  even  (in  some  South- American 
species)  of  actually  cultivating  certain  fungi  for  food, 
places  them  with  the  bees  and  wasps,  as  regards  intelli- 
gence, second  only  to  man  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  ants  belong  to  the  order  Hymenoptera  (which 
includes  bees,  wasps,  and  saw-flies),  and  to  the  family 
Formicidse.  n.  m. — a.  e.  s. 

ANTELOPE  (IXn  t'o,  Dt.  14S;  Nifi  to,  Is.  51 20  ; 
Opyi  [<JVJAI-  in  Dt.  ;  and  Aq.  Sym.  Theod.  in  Is.]; 
ceyrAiON  [<5LNA^r  in  Is.]),  an  unclean  animal  mentioned 
along  with  the  pygarg  and  chamois.  The  above  is  the 
rendering  of  RV  and  is  much  preferable  to  AV  Wild  Ox, 
Wild  Bull  (which  is  based  upon  Targ.  Gr.  Yen.,  and 
is  accepted  by  Kim.  )t  although  wild  oxen  and  wild 
bulls  were  common  enough  throughout  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia  (see  Cattle,  §  4).  The  allusion  in  Is. 
{I.e.)  to  the  capture  of  the  animal  by  means  of  a  net 
wholly  agrees  with  what  is  known  of  the  manner  in 
which  antelopes,  gazelles,  etc.  were  usually  captured. 

The  species  here  intended  may  be  the  ,  Uiti/ope 
leucoryx  (or  oryx,  cp  <5),  or  the  A.  bubalis.  Agninst 
the  former  proposal  the  objection  has  been  raised  that 
the  oryx  is  called  in  the  modern  vernacular  of  N.  Africa 
yahmur,  which  =  Heb.  -jxrr  'fallow-deer'  (see  Rorc)  ; 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  same  name  to  be  giv-ii 
to  members  of  different  species  by  different  peoples.1 
On  Ox-Antelope  see  Unicukm  (beg. ).  s.  ^.  c. 

ANTHOTHIJAH  ir^J\T\-,V)  1  Ch,  824f  RV,  AV 
Axtottiijah  [q.v. ). 

ANTICHRIST  (^NTIXPICTOC  (~Ti.  \VH]).  History 
of  ike  Quest  ion  A  Researches  into 
tlie  meaning  of  Antichrist'  have 
always    started    from   the   exegesis    of 

1  For  other  examples  see  Unicorn,  note. 

2  Cp.  Liicke,  Einl.  in  d.  OJfenb.  />>//.  35">_^  ;  Bornemann, 
'Die  Thessalonicherbriefe '  in  Meyer's  Ilandbuch  a,ooff. 


2.  Modern. 


1.  History  : 
Early  Period. 


2  Thess.  21-12  and  certain  passages  in  the  Apocalypse 
(chap.  13). 

The  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  discussion  em- 
hi  aces  the  Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Within  this 
period  the  tradition  is  unusually  stable.  The  Antichrist 
is  taken  to  be  a  manifestation  which  is  to  be  made  at 
the  end  of  time — ll  definite  personality,  as  to  whose 
origin,  enivrr,  and  end,  perfectly  definite  and  tradition- 
ally fixed  views  are  set  forth,  which  rest  but  partially 
(in  the  NT.  This  exegetical  tr.idition,  the  importance 
of  which  is  greatly  undervalued  by  recent  commentators 
such  as  Pornnnann,  is,  for  reasons  which  will  afterwards 
appear,  of  the  utmost  value.  To  say  that  the  naive 
dogmatic  belief  of  the  church-fathers  in  'the  truth  of 
this  eschatolugical  phantasy  down  to  its  least  detail' 
was  absolute  does  not  in  any  way  disprove  the  correct- 
ness of  their  c\<  gesis. 

Of  the  two  methods  that  c;iinc  into  vogue  during  the 
Middle  Ages — the  ecclesiastico-political  method  with 
polemical  purpose  (since  Joachim  of  Moris,  afterwards 
in  chief  favour  with  Protestant  scholars,  especially  in 
the  form  hostile  to  papal  claims)  and  the  universal- 
historical  (perhaps,  since  Nicolas  de  Lyra)' — -neither 
advanced  the  question  in  the  least. 

The  beginnings  of  a  truly  scientific  manner  of  looking 
at  these  as  well  as  at  other  eschatological  traditions 
were  made  by  certain  Spanish  and  French 
Jesuits,  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
polemic  against  Protestant  attacks  with  great  learning 
and  acumen.  Their  first  step  was  to  revert  to  the 
tradition  of  tin.:  church  fathers,  which  they  embodied  in 
extensive  works.1  Thus  the  futurist  method  was 
restored  to  its  ascendency. 

This  method  maintained  its  ground,  until  quite  recently, 
among  all  scientific  interpreters  of  die  apologetic  school.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  exegesis  of  the  moderns — as, 
for  example,  H  of  man  {Sckriftbczveis)  and  Luthardt  {Die  Lchre 
•von  den  letzten  Ding-en)  and  almost  the  whole  body  of  English 
writers  on  the  subject— falls  far  below  that  of  the  church 
fathers:  the  concrete  eschatological  figures  are  more  or  less 
spiritualised.  Thus,  Antichrist  becomes  an  impersonal  general 
tendency;  the  '  temple '  (2  Thess.  24)  is  interpreted  as  meaning 
Christendom ;  and  the  Kare^tov,  as  law  and  order. 

It  is  in  the  work  of  Ludovicus  Alcasar  [J 'est initio 
arcani  senstts  in  Apocal. ,  Antwerp,  1614)  that  we  find  the 
earliest  indications  of  a  thoroughly  scientific,  historical, 
and  critical  handling  of  this  question.  The  labours  and 
the  method  of  the  Jesuit  scholars,  however,  were  after- 
wards made  available  for  the  Protestant  Church  by  Hugo 
Gvotius  (A  nnot</ //ones ,  Paris,  1644),  who  in  the  treatment 
of  Antichrist  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
'  historical  '  or  '  preterist '  method.  He  interpreted 
■::  Thess.  2 1-12,  point  by  point,  as  referring  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  reign  of  Caligula.  In  this  method 
he  was  followed  by  Wetstein,  Hammond,  Clericus,  and 
Harduin  ;  and,  since  Kern  (  T/ib.  Z.  f  Theol, ,  1833,  i. ), 
the  preterist  interpretation  of  the  Antichrist  has  become 
almost  universal,  but  as  referring  to  Nero  redivivus  (so 
F.  C.  Baur,  Theol.  Jahrbb.,  1855  ;  Holtzmann,  in  BL  ; 
Hilgenfeld,  ZU'T,  1862,  1866;  Hausrath  ;  and  many 
others,  including  Kenan,  L' Antichrist,  1876).  Follow- 
ing an  example  partly  gi\  en  by  Klbpper,  however, 
Spitta  [Zum  Gesch.  u.  Lift,  des  Urehristenthums 
109  ff.)  has  again  sought  the  explanation  of  the  predic- 
tions regarding  Antichrist  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
reign  of  Caligula. 

Abandoning  this  (on  the  whole,  mistaken)  line,  a  few 

scholars  have  sought  an  interpretation  of  Antichrist  in  a 

Jewish  tradition  dating  farther  back  than 

i        3'   Recent-   the  Christian  era  and  not  resting  on  any 

!    historical  events. 

Among  die^:  scholars  may  be  named  Reiche,  De  Wette,  Liine- 
mann,  and  linrncniaiin  (in  their  respective  commentaries)  and 
Kahler  (in  1' i< EK2S).  Ewald's  observations  in  jalirb.J.  hitd. 
|/Vix,    1 1:5  r ,    y,.   250,  and  i860,  p.   241,  are  of  special  interest : 

1  Malvenda's  De  Antichristo  (Lyons,  1647)  being  perhaps  the 
fullest.  The  commentaries  of  Kiheira  (Salamanca.  1591)  and 
Blasius  Viegas  (Ebora,  1601)  were  specially  influential. 
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for  the  first  time  he  combined  2  Thess.  2  with  Mt.  24 15^  and 
Rev.  11 3^,  and  thus  the  problem  ceased  to  be  one  of  exegesis 
merely.  The  best  work  in  this  direction  has  been  that  of 
Schneckenburger  (see  BOhmen's  survey  of  his  writings  in  Jahrb. 
f.  deutsche  1  heol.,  1859),  who  endeavoured  systematically  (as 
the  only  true  method)  to  ascertain  the  kindred  Jewish  tradition 
that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  NT  passages.  (Preliminary  researches 
in  the  same  sense  had  been  contributed  by  Corrodi,  KriL  Gcsch, 
des  Chiliasmus  1781  ff.  ;  Eertholdt,  Christol.  Jud.,  1811,  §  16  ; 
and  Gfrorer,  JahiJM?ide7-t  des  Neils  2256  ff.  405  ff.  436.) 
Schneckenburger  also  brought  Mt.  24  Rev.  Hand  Jn.  543  into 
the  field  of  his  survey,  and  his  view  may  be  said  on  the  whole  to 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.1 

Still  more  recently  Bousset  [Der  Antichrist  in  der 
Ueberlieferung  des  Judenthums,  des  NT.  «.  der  Alien 
Kirche,  1895),  following  up  the  suggestions  of  Gunkel's 
Schopfung  n.  Chaos  (1895),  and  the  method  then  for  the 
first  time  securely  laid  down,  has  sought  to  supplement 
these  investigations  in  two  directions:  (1)  by  a  com- 
prehensive induction  based  on  all  the  eschatological 
portions  of  the  NT  that  belong  to  the  same  circle  of 
ideas,  and  the  careful  exclusion  of  all  that  do  not 
so  belong  ;  and  (2)  by  an  attempt  at  a  comprehensive 
and  complete  presentation  of  the  tradition  (which  comes 
before  us  in  the  NT  only  in  «.  fragmentary  way)  as  it 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Jewish  sources,  and,  still  more, 
in  the  later  Christian  exegetical  and  apocalyptic  tradition. 
This  tradition  is  in  great  measure  quite  independent  of 
the  NT,  and  in  all  probability  dates,  as  far  as  its  sources 
are  concerned,  from  pre-Christian  times.2 

The  NT  Tradition.  The  name  &vrlxpto"ro$  occurs 
in  the  NT  only  in  the  Johannine  Epistles  (1  Jn.  2 18  22  : 
43  :  2  Jn.  7),  and  thus  in  all  probability  its 
formation  belongs  to  the  late  NT  period. 
For  an  answer  to  the  question  who  or  what  is 
meant  by  the  name,  it  is  best  to  start  from  the  well- 
known  (probably  Pauline)  passage  in  2  Thess.  2 1-12, 
where  we  read  that  before  the  end  of  all  things  the  man 
of  sin,  or,  rather,  of  lawlessness  (6  &vdp(*jiro$  ttjs  avofilas), 
the  lawless  one  (6  Avofios),  the  son  of  perdition  (6  vlbs  T7?s 
dircoXeias),  must  be  revealed.  This  'man  of  sin,'  it  is 
clear,  is  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  false  Messiah — an 
observation  which,  from  the  outset,  precludes  us  from 
referring  the  expression  to  any  foreign  potentate  such  as 
Caligula 3  or  Nero.  He  is  sent  to  '  them  that  are 
perishing '  (namely  the  Jews),  because  they  received 
not  the  love  of  the  truth  (the  true  Messiah).4  He  does 
not  employ  any  outward  force,  but  accomplishes  his 
work  by  means  of  false  signs  and  lying  wonders  (cp  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  fathers,  as  continued  by  De 
"Wette,  Ewald,  Schneckenburger,  B.  Weiss,  Lunemann, 
Bornemann).  He  will  make  his  appearance  in  Jeru- 
salem. In  this  account  of  the  Antichrist  the  specially 
perplexing  assertions  are  that  he  is  to  seat  mmself 
in  the  temple  of  God  and  that  he  is  to  declare  himself 
to  be  God.  This  last  act,  at  any  rate,  does  not  belong 
to  the  role  of  a  false  Messiah.  It  is  also  doubtful 
who  or  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  6  Kar^x^v-, 
rb  ko,t^xov'  tne  power  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  manifestation  of  Antichrist.  If  once  a  reference  in 
the  passagp  to  a  Jewish  false  Messiah  be  accepted,  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  (lawlessness  :  rb  fivur.  ttjs  dvo/xtas) 
will  most  probably  mean  the  cruelty  which  the  Jews 
as  a.  whole  had  begun  to  show  towards  the  Christians 
(same  authorities  as  above).  At  this  point  we  obtain 
a  clear  light  upon  Rev.  11.  The  perplexing  fact 
that  there  the  beast  rises  out  of  the  deep  and  makes 
its  appearance  in  Jerusalem  (a  view  of  the  passage  that 
appears  certain — not  only  from  11 8,  but  also  from  the 
connection  of  11 12  with  11 3 — as  against  the  other  inter- 
pretations referring  it  to  Rome)  is  explained  by  2  Thess. 
2.     The  beast  that  rises  out  of  the  deep  and  appears  in 

1  This  applies  also  to  the  first  part  of  the  Apocalyptische 
Studicn  of  B.  Weiss  1869. 

2  Attempts  in  this  direction  had  already  been  made  by 
Bertholdt  and  Schneckenburger. 

3  2  Thess.  24  does  not  at  all  fit  in  with  Spitta's  interpretation 
of  the  passage  as  referring  to  Caligula's  proposal  to  set  up  a 
statue  of  himself  in  Jerusalem. 
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Jerusalem  is  the  Antichrist.  If  this  be  so,  we  are 
supplied  with  the  following  additional  elements  in  the 
tradition  :  ( 1 )  a  great  drought  that  comes  over  the 
world  in  the  last  times  (in  Rev.  through  the  two 
witnesses)  ;  (2)  the  two  witnesses,  their  slaughter  by 
the  Antichrist,  and  their  resurrection;  (3)  a  previous 
assemblage  of  many  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  The  dim  and  fragmentary  character  of  the 
whole  narrative,  however,  is  striking.  In  another  place 
in  the  Apocalypse  we  find  another  parallel  to  the  figure 
of  the  Antichrist — in  Rev.  13 11  ff.  The  beast  that  '  had 
two  horns  like  unto  a  lamb'  (RV)  is  designated  by  the 
author  of  Revelation  himself  as  a  False  Prophet.  When 
it  is  spoken  of  as  'coming  up  from  the  land'  (not^ 
'  earth '  as  in  EV),  we  may  reasonably  understand 
Palestine  to  be  meant.  This  false  prophet  also  does 
his  work  by  means  of  signs  and  winders.  Here  we 
meet  with  a  new  and  rather  perplexing  consideration  :  the 
sealing  on  their  foreheads  and  hands  of  those  whom  he 
has  led  astray,  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  them  that 
is  thus  made  possible.  To  the  same  great  group  of 
traditions  a  part  of  the  eschatological  discourse  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  (especially  in  Mt. )  also  appears  to 
belong.  Older  theories  of  the  (35£\vy/j,a  ttjs  ipTtfubGew 
of  Mt.  24 15  having  broken  down,  and  Spitta's  explana- 
tion of  it  as  referring  to  Caligula  being  beset  with 
difficulties  (indeed,  an  apocalypse  which  arose  only  in 
40-41  a.d.  could  surely  not  have  found  its  way  among 
utterances  of  the  Lord  which  were  already  becoming 
fixed),  we  seem  compelled  to  fall  back  on  an  older 
tradition,  and  to  explain  the  strange  phrase  of  the  Anti- 
christ of  2  Thess.  24  sitting  in  the  Temple  (on  these 
points  cp  Abomination  of  Desolation).  In  this  case 
we  arrive  at  new  elements  in  the  tradition  :  the  subsequent 
flight  of  those  who  have  believed,  the  shortening  of  the 
days  (Mt.  2^22),  and  the  picture  of  the  end  of  the  world 
and  of  the  final  judgment  (Mt.  24  29 ff.}.  Here  again 
the  fragmentary  brevity  of  the  tradition  is  surprising. 

If  we  now  survey  these  eschatological  fragments  as  a 
whole,  two  conjectures  immediately  force  themselves  on 
_  .,  us:  (1)  that  all  these  eschatological 
*  phantasies  were  not  independently  con- 
ceived by  the  various  authors  from  whom  we  derive 
them  ; l  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  authors  are  mostly 
reproducing  a  tradition  which  already  lay  before  them  ; 
and  (2)  that  it  is  a.  single  consistent  tradition  that 
underlies  all  these  (partly  coincident,  partly  com- 
plementary) fragments.  If  the  second  conjecture 
be  true,  we  may  venture  to  think  that  the  tradition 
in  question  has  not  been  lost  beyond  all  possibility  of 
recovery.  In  point  of  fact,  our  very  first  glance  at  later 
Christian  apocalyptic  literature  satisfies  us  that  this 
literature  rests  upon  a  tradition  which  is  but  partially 
dependent  on  the  NT. 

The  Tradition  of  the  Early  Church  regarding  Antichrist. 
Sources.^    The  tradition  becomes  tangible  as  soon  as  we  have  a 

Christian  literature  copious  enough.      The 

6.  Early  Church   influence  of  this  tradition  is  already  visible 

tradition.  *n   tne   Teaching  of  the    Twelve  Apostles 

(chap.  16).  Irenseus  (Adv.  haer.  5  25-30)  also 
presents  himself  in  this  connection.  Special  importance,  how- 
ever, among  the  earlier  witnesses,  attaches  to  Hippolytus's 
airoSeii-Ls  irepi  tov  ayTL^pCa-rov,  the  Carmen  Apalogeticutn  of 
Commodian,  Lactantius  s  Inst.  Div.1 15  ff.  (Commodian  and 
Lactantius  have  a  place  of  their  own  in  the  tradition),  and  the 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  of  Victorinus.  A  further  group 
of  writings  ascribed  to  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  very  great 
influence,  Epbraim  Syrus,  must  be  mentioned.  Under  his  name 
are  current  three  Homilies  on  the  Antichrist :  (1)  One  in  Syriac 
(DeLamy,  3  ifyff., — all  of  it  genuine  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
chapters) ;  (2)  one  in  Greek  (Assemani,  2  222-30  3 134-143), 
perhaps  genuine  ;  and  (3)  one  in  Latin  (Caspari,  ut  sup.  208  ff.). 
The  historical  event  from  which  all  these  prophecies  start  is  the 

1  See  the  detailed  argument  for  the  impossibility  of  this  in 
Gunkel,  Schfipf.  u.  Chaos. 

2  See  Malvenda,  De  A  ntichri- -to  (1647):  Ehert,  (  On  Com- 
modian's  "Carmen  Apologeticum " '  in  Ahh.  d.  Icon.  Sachs.  Ges. 
d.  Wissensch.  5  387  ff.  ;  Caspari,  Bricfe  und  Abhandlungen 
('90)  10%  ff.  4-29  ff  and,  for  the  later  period,  Zezschwitz,  Vom 
romischen  Kaiserthum  deutscher  Nation,  1877  ;  Gutschmid, 
Kleine  Schriften  5  505  ff.  :  W.  Meyer,  Ludus  de  Antichristot 
1880. 
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beginning  of  the  great  barbarian  migrations,  tbe  invasion  of 
the  eastward  regions  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Huns  (Gog 
and    Mauog).  Allied  in  character  tn  the  foregoing  are 

Cyril'-.  Catechcsis  (xv),  the  pseudo- Juhannine  Apocalypse 
(Ti:>i:li.  Af>oc.  apocr.),  and  the  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse 
by  Andrew  of  Ca?sarea.  I  >l-| .n'luk-nt  on  Ephraim's  Chech 
homily  art-  the  jrepi  Ti)s  ffucTcAtux?  tou  k6(7/j.ov  (ed.  ba^ardO  <>( 
the  pscudo-  Hipptilytus,  and  the  Diofitra  of  Philip  Snlitarius 
(3io_^  ;  Migne,  P.  Gr.  127).  This  whole  niasv,  of  tradition  is 
excL-cdvnuly  valuable  mi  account  of  its  arch.UL  oriental  <  h;u:u  tcr. 
Of  the  old Jr  church  fathers,  (civinc  akn  (  Id  .  I  /•.-.ti/.tt/',  Ou.ist. 
xi.  ;  In  l\mnlciii  vii.  and  \i.)  and  I'heod.  nvi  (//„  >t  I.  f,xh. 
a-),  hut  not  Augustine,  and,  of  the  laiui,  John  Damasccnus 
(cV-Ktm  427)  claim  special  attention. 

As,  in  the  uniform  view  of  those  apocalyptic  mlei -preterm,  the 
advent  of  the  Antichrist  is  aft  u-  the  down  tall  of  Rome,  one  micjit 
reckon  almost  with  certainty  on  finding  evidence  of  the  currency 
of  the  tradition  about  the  time  of  that  downfall.  Such  evidence 
we  actually  possess  in  the  primary  document  which  was  the  com- 
mon source  of  both  the  so-called  Apocal\  pses»of  1  'aniel,  the  (  ireek 
(ud.  Klostermann,  Atiiinrta),  and  the  Armenian  (th.  Kal< mkiar, 
Uloicr Z.  t>  1 27 j/T  ;  cp  Zahn,  Forsdiungoih  119 _//!).  Ac,ain, 

at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  a  new  rallying-point 
was  given  for  this  eschatological  tradition,  as  we  see  in  the  apoca- 
lypse of  the  pseudo-Methodius  (7th  century,  Orthodo.\:ograptta^% 
Basel,  1^69),  closely  connected  with  which  is  the  lat'.r  A|  mcalyp.se 
of  Peter,  now  extant  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  hthiopie  ied,ictions 
(llratke,  Z  !l'Ty  1S92),  and  also  a  series  of  late  l^zantine 
(.Vassiliev,  Anecdota  Grcrco-  Byzantina  1,  Moscow,  10113), 
and  late  Jewish  apocalypses  (Jellinek,  Bet  -ha-  M "id  rash ;  cp 
lVui-^t,  tAfff.  173  J?;).  "This  1kh1>  of  tradition  reached  the  west 
tlir. ui-h  a  compilation  (ZV  Am:,  A  r:,s(A  by  the  monk  A<Ko 
(Mi^nc,  /».  Lat.  101  i2Qi_^),  ha-ed  on  the  hook  of  Methodius 
and  on  a  Sibylline  book,  which  last  is  to  be  found  alsu  (in  a 
redacted  form)  in  the  works  of  Beda  (M'i-nt,  00  n3_0  and  dates 
perhaps  from  the  fourth  century.  Lastly,  an  isolated  and  very 
archaistic  source  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
Zephaniah  (Stern,  ZA,  18S6). 

„   tt    i.     \_      Subjoined    is    a   brief  summary    of    this 

7.  He    who         ,-  ■  ,  "     r       i 

■1  it  j.i   .       tradition  as  it  occurs,    almost  uniformly, 
lettetn.  ,  ,  j  1 

in  the  sources  that  have  been  named.1 

In  the  first  place,  the  universally  prevalent  conviction  is  that 
the  Ka.Ti.\mv  (2  Thess.  2  7)  is  the  Roman  empire.  This,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  the  view  of  Paul  also  :  if  he  expected  a  Jewish 
false  Messiah,  then  the  one  power  left  which  could  '  lander  '  was 
the  Roman  empire  (cp  on  this  point  4  ksd.  4  i_// ).  The 
political  rdle  played  by  this  idea  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
may  be  seen  in  Tertullian  {ApoL  32,  ad  Scap.  2)  and  Laetantius 
{Inst.    dm.  T25).  Of  equally  universal  prevalence   is    the 

conception  of  Antichrist,  not  as  a  Roman  or 

8.  Antichrist,    foreign  ruler,  but  as  a  false  Messiah,  who  is 

to  arise  among  the  Jews  themselves  in 
Jerusalem.  Almost  universally  (with  the  exceptions  to  he  after- 
wards mentioned)  it  is  predicted  that  he  is  to  establish  himself 
in  the  temple  and  lay  claim  to  Messianic  (and,  so  far,  divine) 
honours.  (Sometimes,  as  in  Asccns.Jes.  46,  Vict,  in  A/>oc.  13  13, 
and  in  the  Ethiopic  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  we  read  that  he  will 
set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple — doubtless  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Caligula  episode.)  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
accordingly,  the  expectation  that  the  Antichrist  will_  rebuild 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem  becomes  universal.  He  will  show 
special  favour  to  the  Jews,  will  receive  circumcision  himself,  and 
will  compel  others  to  do  so.  He  will  arise  from  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (q.v.,  §  9  ;  Jewish  haggada  is  at  the  root  ..if  this  [cp  Testam. 
Dan  $f.  :  al.so  "the  omission  of  Dan  in  Rev.  7  5  ff..  as  to  which 
see  I  rem  v.  :i0  2,  perhaps  also  even  1  Ch.  flei  [  40  ]  (see  .S/<Y)  7^)69(54] 
7  rs] ;  see  Schneckenburger-Bohmer,  412).  If,  bearing  all  this  in 
mind,  we  once  more  turn  to  2  Thess.  ~gff.  Jn.  543  Rev.  11  3^,  it 
immediately  becomes  plain  that  any  'historical'  or  preterist 
interpretation  of  the  Antichrist  is  out  of  the  question.  On  the 
basis  of  a  haggadic  view  of  Dan.  11  43  7  8,  there  came  into 
the  tradition  this  further  element,  that  the  Antichrist,  at 
his  first  appearing,  is  to  conquer  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  Libya.  Another  invariable  element  of  the  tradition  undcr 
consideration  is  the  enumeration  of  the  miracles  to  be  wrought 
by  the  Antichrh.t,  particularly  celestial  si^ns  (Rev.  13  n/l),  and 
miracles  of  healing  (although  that  of  raiding  the  dead  is  beyond 
his  reach).  Hereupon  the  Antichrist  will  achieve  the  dominion 
of  the  whole  world,  and  gather  round  himself  to  his  capital  all 
peoplesand  vast  armies  (4  E-d.  13  i^Apoc.  Bar.  40  Rev.  11  gff.). 
Next,  a  great  drought  and  famine  will  come  upon 

9.  Conflict,   the  whole  earth  (differently  and  less  clearly  put  in 

Rev.  lie),  and  in  these  straits  the  Antichrist  will 
order  his  servants  (spoken  of  also  as  demons)  to  mark  men  with 
his  mark  (according  to  the  Latin  Homily  of  the  pseudo-Ephraim, 
a  serpent  mark),  so  that  only  those  who  bear  it  shall  he  permitted 
to  buy  bread  (Rev.  13 16/.).  Against  the  Antichrist  come 
forward  the  two  witnesses  (almost  unanimously  taken  to  be 
Elijah  and  Enoch),  who  disclose  hi-,  real  character,  so  that 
many  turn  away  from  him  (otherwise,  and  ven  obscure,  what 
we  read  in  Rev.  1 1  ^Jf.).  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  many  sources 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  two  witnesses — 
doubtless  an  incident  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  author 

1  For  the  references  in  detail  see  Bousset,  Der  Antichrist, 
Gutt.  1895. 
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of  Rev.  11.  At  the  preaching  of  the  witnesses  a  considerable 
company  of  Israel  are  converted  and  begin  the  opposition  to  the 
Antichrist  (perhaps  Rom.  il  20  is  to  be  interpreted  in  this  con- 
nection). The  144,000  who  are  sealed  in  Rev.  7  ^  ff.  certainly 
have  their  explanation  here.  The  faithful  now  betake  them- 
selves to  the  wilderness  or  to  the  mountains  (Mt.  2-!  16^)  ;  but 
the  days  of  Anticbi  ist's  reign  of  terror  shall  be  shortened.  The 
years  shall  become  months,  the  months  days,  the  days  hours 
(Mt.  '24  22).  Then  the  Antichrist  will  send  his  armies  in  pursuit 
oflhe  faithful  who  have  iled  into  the  wilderness;  hut  there  they 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  angels  i..|"  (led  or  by  the  Messiah 
(Rev.  Xl\sff.\  and  the  ai  my  of  the  AntieluLst  destroyed  (cp  the 
mysterious  angelic  battle  outside  the  city,  in  Rev.  14  i^ff.,  and, 
in  connection  with  this,  the  appearance  of  the  lamb  with  the 
1. 14, 000  in  Rev.  15  1  J/.).  The  Antichrist  is 
10.  Defeat  Of  finally   hlain,   according   to  authorities,    by   the 

Antichrist.  M'-'^iah,  with  tln_  breath  of  his  mouth  (Is.  11  4 
2  Thess.  U  :-:—  the  same  statement  is  found  in 
late  JewLh  sources,  Mich  as  Tnrg.  Jon.  on  Is.  11  4  and  others). 
Perhaps  an  older  tradition  niny  be  traced  in  the  view  that 
ihc  archangel  MicRiel  is  to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  Antichrist 
(Dan.  12  1  Rev.  !_'<.,  Ass.  A/,>s.  n.»).  Now  is  seen  a  mighty 
sign  in  heaven  (_i\l  t. -1  30) —  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man — 
interpreted  by  later  writers  (i.p  already  Did.\<<0,  a-fuj.etov 
tK-tTao-eios  ev  oii(iavoj)  :is  referring  to  the  Gross,  but  originally,  we 
may  be  sure,  L>iji<  tuning  the  I  hvine  J  ud  ;.:<■:  of  the  world  (  Raisstt, 
154).  Then  follows  the  coining  of  the  Divine  Messiah  to  judg- 
ment, amid  mighty  convulsions  of  nature  (Mt.  -4  29  f.  Rev. 
0  1-2  ff.).  From  the  four  corners  of  heaven  desolating  slorms 
burst  upon  earth  and  cleanse  it  (Rev.  7  j  ff),  and  before  the 
divine  advent  cle  ,eends  a  tempest  of  fire,  which  burns  the  earth 
down  to  its  depths,  and  dries  up  the  sea  and  the  rivers 
(Rev.  21 1). 

At  the  very  first  glance  it  is  plain  that,  in  this  tradition,  we 

are  dealing  not  with  an  artificial  exegetical  mosaic  of  the  \:'.ri"in 

passages  of  the  New  Testament  (and  the  Old) 

11.  Coherence   which  here  come  into  account,  but  witli  an 

Of  tradition,  original  body  of  tradition,  organically  and 
inherently  consistent ;  and  that  the  separate 
eschatological  fragments  of  this  tradition  in  the  NT  become 
intelligible  only  when  they  are  brought  into  their  organic  place 
in  the  scheme  of  the  tradition  as  a  whole,  so  that  their  essential 
consistency  becomes  manifest. 

Origin  of  the    Tradition. — Naturally  we  turn,  in  the 
first    instance,    to  the  eschatological  ideas  of  the  OT. 
Schneckenburger    will    have    it    that    the 


12.  OT 


idea   of   the   Antichrist   comes    from    the 


eschatology.  prophecies  concerning  Gog  and  Magog 
in  Ezek.  (38/.).  That  in  every  form  of  the  tradition 
the  prophecy  concerning  Gog  and  Magog  occurs  in 
close  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Antichrist  is 
indeed  true  to  the  extent  that  they  are  made  to  appear, 
sometimes  after  (Rev.  2O7/},  and  sometimes  before, 
the  time  of  his  rule.  Positive  identification  of  Gwg 
with  Antichrist,  however,  does  not  occur  till  the  seventh 
century,  and  even  then  only  in  Jewish  sources.  Many  of 
the  details  of  the  traditions  can  be  traced,  as  has  been 
already  said,  to  Jewish  haggada.  In  this  particular 
point  Dan.  7n/  is  approximated  to  most  nearly;  but 
even  here  there  is  a  marked  difference,  and  the 
originality  of  the  view  outlined  above  is  conspicuous. 
In  Daniel  the  disturber  is  a  foreign  power  ;  but  here 
the  seducer,  who  personates  God  or  simulates  the 
Messiah,  rises  up  from  amid  the  people  of  God. 
Thus  there  has  been  an  important  development  since 
Daniel.  Perhaps,  as  was  suggested  in  conversation  to 
the  present  writer  by  Prof.  Smend,  the  histoi^cal  occasion 
for  this  advance  was  supplied  by  the  experiences  of  Israel 
under  the  Maccabees  and  the  Herods.  In  any  case,  we 
must  note  a  parallel  in  Jewish  Apocalyptic. 
13.  Belial.  That  ifiuas  allied  to  those  in  our  tradition 
were  active  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  Christ  is 
shown  by  4  Esd.  5  iff.  (f>6  ;  regnabit  quern  non  sperant), 
Apoc.  Bar.  36-40,  Sibyll.  3  63  ff.  (2i67^),  Test.  Dan  ft, 
Ass.  Mas.  Sff.t  and  the  (probably  Jewish)  nucleus  of  Asc. 
Jcs.  (3 1^-4  13).  Now,  in  this  tradition,  the  constantly 
recurring  name  of  the  great  enemy  of  the  last  times— a 
name  already  known  to  the  apostle  Paul  (2  Cor.  615) — 
is  Belial  (Beliar).  But,  according  to  many  passages 
of  the  Testa  mutts,  Belial  is  a  spirit  of  the  air,  ruler  of 
the  evil  spirits.  According  to  Test.  Dan  5,  the  Messiah 
will  fight  against  him  in  the  last  days.  The  supporters 
of  Belial  are  the  children  of  Dan.  In  Sib.  363  ff. 
(probably  dating  from  the  time  of  Cleopatra),  Belial  is 
already  presented  in  an  aspect  closely  resembling  that 
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of  Antichrist  {still  more  so  in  the  Asccnsio,  which,  how- 
ever, has  unquestionably  undergone  Christian  revision). 
In  the  Asccnsio  the  angel  Sammael  interchanges  parts 
with  Belial,  and  Sammael  figures  also  in  later  Jewish 
tradition  as  the  enemy  of  the  last  times1  (on  the  origin 
of  Belial,  and  on  the  various  developments  of  meaning, 
see  Bklial).  Suggestions  of  the  same  idea  occur  in 
Lk.  10  i3  Jn.  I231  (Col.  215).  Here  we  would  seem  to 
have  an  aspect  of  the  tradition  that,  in  point  of  time  and 
contents,  comes  a  great  deal  nearer  that  of  Antichrist 
(2  Cor.  6 15 :  '  and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with 
IMiar?'),  which  is  not  of  historical  but  of  purely 
eschatological  origin  :  the  idea  of  «.  rebellion  of  an 
angelic  power  against  God  at  the  end  of  time.  Perhaps 
it  is  out  of  this  figure — behind  which  in 
.  ragon.  turnstands  the  wilder  figure  of  the  dragon 
rising  in  rebellion  against  God  in  the  last  times,  which 
Gunkcl  conjectures  to  have  its  origin  in  the  Babylonian 
creation-myth  (see  Creation",  §  2/. ) — that,  under  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Maccabean  period,  the  humanised  figure 
of  "  pseudo-Messiah  came  into  existence.  In  this  way 
we  can  explain  also  the  superhuman  traits  in  the  picture, 
such  as  his  declaring  himself  to  be  God  (2Thess.  24), 
and  his  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God  (cp  the  myth  of  the 
storming  of  heaven  by  the  dragon  in  Rev.  VI  iff.). 
These  conjectures  find  further  confirmation  in  the  fact 
that,  in  later  tradition,  the  ghostly-demonic  element  in 
the  portrayal  of  Antichrist  comes  again  more  con- 
spicuously to  the  front,  and  the  Antichrist  is  even 
represented  as  a  dragon  who  rebels  against  God  (cp 
the  writings  of  Ephraim  Svrus,  and  Apoc.  Zeph. ). 

Points    of    Contact    with     of  tier     Traditions.  — One 

legend  that  comes  into  relation  with  that  of  Antichrist 

._  in  many  ways  is  that  of  Nero  redivivus. 

,'.    .  Not  that   the  figure  of  Antichrist  had  its 

rsciivivus 

beginning  in  the  story  of  Xero.     Originally 

both  legends  had  currency  side  by  side.      It  was  only 

after  Nero's  return  at  the  head  of  the  Parthians  (at  first 

conceived  of  in  It  purely  human  way — ep  the  nucleus  of 

Rev.  17)  had  become  indefinitely  delayed,  and  after  men 

had  begun  to  expect  the  returning  Nero  only  as  a  spirit 

from  the  under-world,    that  they  gradually  transferred 

to    him   some    traits   belonging    to   the   Antichrist-  (cp 

St/>.  ■jOijf.,  where,  in  like  manner,  Belial  is  interpreted 

to  mean  one  of  the  Caesars  ;  see  Apocalyptic,  §  95). 

Such  an   amalgamation  of  the   two  figures    is  already 

met  with    in   Rev.  13   and  17   (in  their  present   form). 

The    old    form    of    Antichrist,    however,    retains    such 

vitality  that  in   the  end  (Rev.  13  ir  ff.)  it  appears  as   1 

second  beast,  servant  of  the  first  and  on  the  same  scene. 

A  similar  and  (as  far  as  its  occasion  is  concerned)  still 

more  manifest  doubling  of  Antichrist  is  seen  in  Com- 

modian's     Carmen     A f>ot 'optician,      in     Lactantius    (as 

above),    in  Martin  (see  Sulpicius   Severus,    Dial.   214), 

and  in  the  fiifi\lov  KXrj/xepros   (Lagarde,  Rch<j.  juris 

tret.  Sojf.).      There  is  a  complete  fusion  in  the  Asccnsio 

Jesaice,    and    in    the    commentary    on    the    Apocalypse 

of  Victorinus.     This  complicated  figure  of  Nero  redivivus 

took  special  hold  on  the  Sibylline  literature  of  the  second 

century,3  and  here  again,  in  the  delineation  of  this,   we 

meet   once  more  with  the  old  features  of  the  dragon 

myth.      A  fusion  between   the  Antichrist  tradition  and 

the  Simon  Magus  legend  has  already  been  observed  by 

Sehneckenburger,  and  traced  in  a  variety  of  points  by 

the    present    writer        The  same   tradition   comes   into 

fusion  with  the  later  Alexander  legend  and  the  old  German 

saga  of  the  end  of  the  world  (Muspilli,  Edda) 

On  this  and  other  connected  subjects  see  ljou^et,  Dcr  Anti- 
christ, in  the  English  translation  of  which  (1896)  special  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  on  the  index  (see,  cur-,  'Simon  Maeus,' 
'Alexander').  See  aUo  E.  Wadstein,  '  I  >ie  csrhatologwjhe 
Idt-aigruppe ;  Antichrist,  Weltsabbath,  Wdtende  und  Wuk- 
Kcsi.zht  in  ihrer  christlichmittelalterlichen  Gesanimtentwicke- 
hm_;.'    Zli'T,   1895  and    i8q'5.     On  the   Armenian  form  of  the 


1  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  JaJi-ntuui  2  709  ;  cp  Asc.  Jes.  7  9. 

2  This  has  been  already  remarked  by  Sehneckenburger. 

3  Cp  Zahn,  '  Apocal.  Studien  '  in  Z.'f.  kirchl.  Lcben  «.  IViss. 
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Antichrist-legena  see   Conybeare,  Acad.,   26th    October    1895; 
and  on  a  singular  Mohammedan  tradition  see  Lvdda  at  end. 

w .  B. 

ANTILIBANUS    (antiAiBanoc    [BA],    om.     K), 
Judith  I7.      See  Lkfanon. 

ANTIMONY    i-flS],    Is.  54n    RV    mg.,    EV    'fair 
colours. '      See  P.\  1 N  r. 

ANTIOCH  UNTioxeiA  [Ti.  WH]];  1.  in  Pisidia ; 
more  correctly,  '  Antioch  towards  Pisidia'  (^  Avribx^o. 
77  -rrpbs  Ui(n8ta),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Antioch  on 
the  Meander  (the  form  '  Pisidian  Antioch,'  'Avtl6x^cl 
7}  Jlandia  [Ti.  WH],  Acts  13 14,  arose  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  more  famous  Antioch  of  Syria).  It  was 
really  a  Phrygian  city  ;  but  in  NT  times  it  was  of  course 
included  within  the  Roman  province  Galatia.  Strabo 
(p.  577)  accurately  describes  it  as  lying  '  on  a  hill,'  on 
the  south  side  of  the  range  now  called  Sultan  I  .high,  in 
Phrygia  Parorea ;  but  it  was  not  until  1833  that 
Arundell  found  its  ruins  at  Yalobatch.  The  town  was 
founded  about  300  B.C.  by  the  Seleucid  kings,  and  the 
transportation  of  2000  Jewish  families  to  the  fortresses 
of  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  as  recorded  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  3),  must  in  part  refer  to  Antioch.  By  Augustus  it  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  (6  B.C. )  ;  hence  its  coins  bear  the 
legend  Cajs.trea.  Antioch  was  adopted  as  the  centre  of 
military  and  civil  administration  in  Southern  Galatia, 
and  from  it  radiated  the  roads  to  the  colonies  designed 
to  check  the  unruly  highlanders  of  Pisidia  and  Isauria. 
As  an  element  in  the  pacification  of  this  district,  the 
privileges  of  the  Jews  were  confirmed  by  the  Emperors, 
and  Paul  found  a  huge  Jewish  colony  in  the  city.  The 
Romanisation  of  this  part  of  Galatia  was  in  especially 
active  progress  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  41-54  a.  d. 
At  the  time  of  Paul's  visit,  therefore,  Antioch  was  at 
the  height  of  its  importance.  Besides  its  relations  with 
Apamea  (on  the  \V  )  and  with  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  east- 
ern Asia  Minor,  it  must  have  had  a  commercial  connection 
with  the  Pamphylian  seaports,  among  them  Attalia  and 
Perga  ;  and  Paul  must  have  reached  Antioch  by  following 
this  southern  trade-route,  which  probably  ran  through 
Adada  (Kara  Bavlo,  Bavlo  being  the  modern  pro- 
nunciation of  the  apostle's  name).  There  was  a  large 
body  of  Jewish  proselytes  in  Antioch,  many  of  them 
women  of  position  through  whom  the  Jews  were  able  to 
influence  the  magistrates  against  the  apostles  (Acts 
135o).  The  magistrates  had  summary  jurisdiction  over 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  such  as  the  apostles 
were  alleged  to  be  (cp  v.  44,  irdaa  i)  tt6\ls  <rvvrix@V> 
and  v.  45,  186vt€$  tous  Sx^ovs)  ;  but  the  'casting  of 
them  out  of  the  borders '  of  the  colony  could  not  imply 
permanent  banishment — at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Paul, 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
latter  returning  to  Antioch  from  Derbe  (Actsl42i)  and 
I  perhaps  revisiting  the  city  nt  least  twice  (Acts  166  18 23, 
I  see  Galatia).  If  the  trade  of  Antioch  was  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  we  can  the  more  easily  under- 
stand Paul's  first  success  here  in  Asia  Minor  :  the  new 
teaching  did  not  conflict  with  any  commercial  interests  of 
the  gentile  inhabitants,  as  it  did  at  Ephesus  and  Philippi, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Jewish  proselytising  had 
prepared  the  people  for  its  reception.  It  is  also  not 
without  significance  that  on  the  death  of  king  Amyntas, 
some  seventy  years  before  Paul's  visit,  the  ancient 
worship  of  'Men'  (MJij>  'Avkclios,  'ApKalos  Strabo, 
'Ao"K77i>6s  coins)  had  been  abolished,  so  that  there  was 
probably  no  gentile  hierarchy  in  existence  to  oppose  the 
apostles.  Hence  the  effect  of  their  preaching  was  more 
marked  here  than  in  any  other  crt.se,  except  Corinth 
(Acts  I34448/).  All  the  more  strange  is  the  sub- 
sequent unimportance  of  the  South  Galatian  churches. 

■2.    In  Syria  (1  and  2  Mace.  AV  Antiochia).      This 
great  city,    the  third   metropolis  of  the    Roman   world, 

1    Citv     the  <-ueen  of  tne  East  iv  Ka^V  Athen.  1 75  ; 

^*     oricntis  apex  pulcher),  and  the  residence  of 

the  imperial    Legate    of  Syria,    survives  in    Antdkich, 
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a  town  of  only  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and 
Taurus,  on  a  fine  site  hard  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  just  where  the  river  turns  westwards  to  run 
between  Sit.  Pieria  on  the  N.  and  Mt.  Casium  on  the 
S. ,  to  the  sea  16  m.  distant.  A  little  higher  up  the 
river  Antigoniahad  been  built  in  307  B.C.  by  Antigonus  ; 
but  seven  years  later  Seleucus  Nicator  transferred  its 
inhabitants  to  his  new  city  of  Antioch. 

Strabo's  meagre  account  (p.  750)  is  the  foundation 
of  our  topographical  knowledge  of  the  city.  Like  the 
district  in  which  it  lay,  Antioch  was  a  TCTp&iro'Kis,  an 
agglomeration  of  four  parts. 

The  first  contained  the  population  of  Anti^onia  ;  the  second 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens.  The  third  part  was  the  creation  of 
SeIeucusCallinIcusU4'>226  i;-<---),  and  the  fourth,  on  Mt.  Silpius, 
of  Antioch  us  Epiphants.  Each  part  had  its  own  wall  ;  but  in 
addition,  the  whole  wist  area,  larger  than  that  of  Rome,  was 
surrounded  bv  huge  wall.-  running  o\^r  the  mountains  and 
across  the  ravines.  From  Nic-itor's  time  date^  the  well-known 
statue  '  the  Fortune  '  (Ti'\)/>  of  Antioch,  a  work  of  the  Sicyonian 
Eutychides,  a  pupil  of  Lysippu^  (Pans.  vi.  -  7).  The  memory 
of  it  is  preserved  on  the  coins,  and  in  a  small  marble  statuette 
in  the  Vatican.  The  goddess,  a  graceful  gentle  figure,  rests 
negligently  on  a  rock;  while  the  ri\er,  a  vigorous  youth,  seems 
to  -wim  out  from  under  her  feet. 

Seleucus  Xicator  also  embellished  Daphne  (Ad<pu7j 
[VA]),  5  m.  distant  from  Antioch,  but  reckoned  a 
suburb.  It  was  <*  spot  musical  with  fountains  ;  its 
groves,  crowded  with  temples,  halls,  and  baths,  were 
the  seat  of  a  cult  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Among  its  artistic  treasures  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  Musagetes 
by  the  Athenian  Bryaxis.  The  precincts  of  Daphne  were 
endowed  with  the  right  of  asylum  and  naturally  became  the 
haunt  of  villany — of  runaway  slaves,  debtors,  and  cut-throats 
(Tac.  Ann.  36o;  Tiberius  in  22  a.d.  attempted  to  reflate  this 
abuse  in  several  cities) :  if  we  may  trust  the  story  of  Omas  in 
2  Mace.  4  33,  Daphne  '  flung  away  the  one  rare  chance  of  shelter- 
ing virtue.'  The  site  is  now  called  Bet  el  Ma,  the  'house  of 
Water.'     It  retains  no  traces  of  its  former  magnificence. 

From  this  suburb,  which  Roman  wealth,  Greek  art, 
and  Oriental  licentiousness  conspired  to  make  unique 
even  in  the  East,  Antioch  took  its  distinguishing  name 
— i}  iiri  Aa<pvr{.  In  itself  the  title  bore  no  reference  to 
the  pleasure  pursuits  of  the  suburb — as  though  insinu- 
ating that  there  the  true  life  of  the  city  was  to  be  found  : 
it  was  a  genuine  official  title. 

Accordingly  we  find  it  on  coins  (cp  'AimoxeW  t£»i>  eiri 
KaAAipoT) ;  rwv  £v  ItlvySovia ',  rtov  7rpo?  tw  5ap<j>),  Hence 
Pliny  (HNo  21  [18])  writes  'Antiochia  Epid'aphnes.'  Tacitus 
{Ann.  2  83)  transliterates  the  Greek,  and  calls  the  suburb  itself 
'  Epidaphna.' 

Holm    has    summed  up    in  a  striking  sentence   the 

historical  position  of  Antioch  under  the  Seleucid  kings. 

p,  ,  Although   close   to   the   sea   (dvdirXovs 

l.  onaracter.  a{>e7ffJL£p6v  strabo,  p.  751),  it  was  yet 
no  seaport ;  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  it  was  yet 
something  more  than  a  centre  for  the  caravan  trade 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  city  reflected  the 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  a 
kingdom  which  itself  also  was  neither  a  genuine  naval 
nor  a  genuine  land  power.  Antioch  was  a  Greek  city, 
just  as  the  Seleucid  kingdom  was  an  attempt  to  impose 
upon  the  Orient  the  political  ideas  and  forms  of  Hellas. 
Yet,  in  the  capital  as  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  there  was 
no  true  Hellenism  ;  the  commingling  of  Oriental  and 
Western  elements  resulted  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 
worst  features  of  both  races,  and  the  moral  worthlessness 
of  the  Syrian  found  in  the  brilliance  and  artistic  tem- 
perament of  the;  Greek  merely  the  means  of  concealing 
the  crudities  of  his  own  life.  The  characteristic 
failing  of  the  Greek  also  was  exhibited  on  a  great  scale. 
A  third  element,  and  that  the  one  most  important 
for  biblical  history,  was  provided  by  the  Jews.  The 
colony  was  in  fact  coeval  with  the  city,  for  it  dated  from 
the  time  of  Seleucus  Xicator,  who  gave  the  Jews  the  same 
privileges  as  he  gave  the  Greeks  (Jos.  .-Inf.  xii.  31).1  For 
this  connection  with  the  Syrian  kings  see  1  Mace.  11 42/". 
Herod  completed  the  marble-paved  street  which  we  can 

1  According  to  2  Mace.  4g  (cp  also  v.  19)  Jason  conferred  on 
the  people  of  Terusalem  the  status  of  citizens  of  Antioch 
(Antiochians)  on  which  see  Th.  T  12  544  ('78). 
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trace  from  the  '  Gate  of  St.   Paul '  to  the  modern  town 

(Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  53).      Thus  all  the  forms  of  the  civilised 

life  of  the  Empire  found  in  Antioch  some  representative. 

In  its  agora,  said    Libanius,   the  customs  of  the  world 

might  be  studied.      In  no  city  was  pleasure  more  earnestly 

pursued.     Dapkuiti  mures  were  proverbial  ;   the  Orontes 

was  synonymous  with  superstition  and  depravity  (Juv. 

Sat.  362).      Vet  it  would  be  of  value  to  discover  to  what 

extent  the  lower  and  middle  orders  of  the  population 

were  really  affected  by  the  luxury  and  abandon  of  which 

we  hear  so  much  ;   that  is  after  all   but  one  side  of  the 

city's  life,  and  there  is  a  temptation  to  exaggerate  it. 

There  was  little  real   intellectual  hie  ;  epigram  and  light 

prose   were   tin:    most    nourishing    forms    of  literature. 

Cicero    [Pro   Arch.    3,   s:  4)    is    exaggerating    with    his 

'  eruditissimis   hnminibus    liberalissimisque    studiis    ad- 

fluenti.'      Antioch  is  far  less  celebrated  than  Alexandria 

in  the  literature  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  a.d. 

This  intellectual  attitude  is  a  fact  of  some  importance, 

in  its  relation  to  the  first  Christian  teaching. 

The  mixture  of  Roman,  Greek,  and  Jewish  elements 

admirably  adapted  Antioch  for  the  great  part  she  played 

-,  .  ,.  .,  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 
3.  umsttanity.  The  dty  was  the  crad]e  of  the  cllurch 

There,  as  elsewhere,  Judaism  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  seed  of  the  word  (cp  Chrys.  Horn.  xxv. ).  '  Nicolas, 
a  proselyte  of  Antioch,'  one  of  the  first  deacons  (Acts  65), 
was  only  one  of  a  '  vast  multitude  of  Greeks  '  who  in 
that  city  were  attracted  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  and 
ritual  (Jos.  BJm\.  03  ;  cp  Acts  11 19-21).  The  ancient  and 
honourable  status  of  the  Jews  in  Antioch  gave  to  the 
infant  church  a  firm  and  confident  organisation.  Very 
early  the  city  became  a  centre  on  a  level  with  Jerusalem  in 
importance  (Acts  11 22  26-30  13 1).  The  cosmopolitanism 
of  its  inhabitants  inevitably  reacted  upon  the  Christians 
in  the  way  of  familiarising  them  with  universalist  ideas, 
and  Antioch  consequently  became  the  centre  of  mis- 
sionary labour.  It  was  Paul's  starting-point  on  his 
first  journey  with  Barnabas  (Acts  13 1-3),  and  thither  he 
always  returned  with  his  report  of  work  done  (Acts  14  26/. 
I530  I822).  It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  church  at 
Antioch  that  the  council  of  Jerusalem  sent  the  circular 
letter  to  the  gentile  Christians  (Actsl523  Gal.  24-14), 
and,  according  to  Acts  11 26  (on  which  see  Christian, 
beginning,  and  §  2  [end]),  it  was  in  Antioch  that  '  the 
disciples  were  called  Christians  first' — undoubtedly  as  a 
nickname.  We  know  that  the  people  of  Antioch  were 
noted  for  their  scurrilous  wit  (Philost.  Vit.  3  16  Zos.  3n 
441  Procop.  BP2S).  w.  J.  w. 

ANTIOCHIA  (&NTIOx[e]lA  [ANV]),  1  and  2  Mace. 
AV,  RV  Antioch,  2. 

ANTIOCHIANS  (&NTIOX6IC  [VA]),  1  Mace.  4 19 
("XI&C  [A]),  and  in  AV  also  v.  9  (-von  [V]),  where 
RV  has  '  citizens  of  Antioch. '     See  Antioch  2,  §  2  n. 

ANTIOCHIS  (antiov[e]ic  [VA]),  concubine  of 
Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  430). 

ANTIOCHUS  Untioxoc  [ANV] ;  anticoxoc  [K* 
once,  V*  once,  A  once]).  1.  Antiochus  III.,  surnamed 
the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and 
ascended  the  Syrian  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus.  He  is  the 
earliest  of  the  great  SkleuciD/E  (t].v.)  mentioned  in 
the  Apocrypha,  but  Antiochus  II.  Theos  and  Antiochus 
I.  Soter  (his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  re- 
spectively) are  alluded  to  in  Dan.  11  (see  Daniel,  §  6). 
His  reign  (223-178  n.c. )  embraced  a  series  of  wars 
against  revolted  provinces  and  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
wars  in  the  prosecution  of  which  his  disasters  and 
successes  were  equally  great.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
briefly  alluded  to  in  Dan.  11 v>ff. — notably  his  expedition 
in  Asia  Minor  in  197  B.C.  (cp  v.  18)  which,  after  varying 
fortune,  ended  in  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Scipio  Africanus  near  Magnesia  in  190  K.c.  (cp  v.  18). 
This  was    one    of  the   exploits  of  the  Romans  which 
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Judas  the  Maccabee  is  said  to  have  heard  of  (i  Mace. 
8 1-8). 

The  account  in  its  present  form  is  not  free  from  inaccuracies. 
Thus,  the  writer  slates  that  Antiochus,  the  'great  king  of  Asia,' 
had  with  him  120  elephants  (p.  6,  incep.  ai-norr  [n*]);  butaccord- 
ing  to  Livy  (-'7  39)  there  were  only  fifty-four.  'It  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  the  popular  tradition  the  original  number  was 
exaggerated' (Cam br.  Uihle,  ad  loc).  Cp  Maccakees,  First, 
§  10. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  humiliating  peace  imposed 
in  188  B.C.  was  that  twenty  hostages,  including  a  son  of 
the  king  (cp  1  Mace.  1 10  and  below,  2),  should  be  sent 
to  reside  in  Rome.  Antiochus  the  Great  was  killed  in 
an  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Elymais  (187  B.C. ), 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator. 
See  Seleucid/E. 

■j..  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  ('~E,7rupa.V7}s  '  the  illus- 
trious '  [cp  1  Mace.  1 10  where  A  -«s],  called  in  mockery 
'llwLt.'.avfis  'the  madcap'),  youngest  son  of  no.  ±.  On 
hi.-,  place  as  hostage  (see  above,  1)  being  taken  by  his 
nephew  Di:mi:trr's,  he  returned  to  the  East,  and — his 
eh  lei  brother,  Seleucus  IV. ,  having  meanwhile  been 
murdered — seized  the  Syrian  throne  (175  B.C. ),  and  soon 
became  famous  for  his  conquests  in  Co-le- Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  (cp  1  Mace,  \\tff.  2  Mace.  f>  1  //', 
and  see  Dan.  11 21  ff.).  During  his  Egyptian  campaign 
he  twice  took  Jerusalem  ( 1  Mace.  \?off.  2  Maec.  \M\ff,). 
In  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  strong  favourable  Hellenistic 
party  (see  Jason,  Meneiaus),  Antiochus  appears  to 
have  seen  that  he  could  never  hope  to  subdue  ludasa 
until  he  had  rooted  out  the  peculiar  Jewish  religion  (see 
Israel,  §  69^ ).  He  accordingly  promulgated  a  decree 
enjoining  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his  dominions 
(1  Mace.  141^),  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  endeavour 
to  force  upon  the  Jews  the  worship  of  heathen  deities 
(see  Abomination,  ii. ).  His  persecuting  policy  was 
responsible  for  the  rise  of  the  Assideans,  and  stirred  up 
the  successful  resistance  of  the  Maccabees.  His  end 
( 1  f  j  4  b.  c.  )  is  variously  described.  According  to  1 
Mace.  61-16  he  was  visiting  a  rich  and  celebrated  temple 
in  Persia  (see  Elymais),  when  tidings  of  the  ill-success 
of  his  troops  in  Judrea,  and  remorse  for  his  sacrilege  at 
Jerusalem,  caused  his  death — according  to  Polybius 
(31:)  at  Tabre  in  Persia.1  The  usually  accepted 
reference  to  his  cud  in  2  Mace.  1 10-17  is  not  very  prob- 
able, see  Macc  \bkes,  Second,  §  7.  He  is  doubtless 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  7f>  \f  ,  and  there  are  numerous  references 
to  his  life  and  character  in  Daniel  {q.v. ,  §§1,  6,  8,  io,  18). 
Tht;  p. >_-.(. -Talmudic  tract  Mcgillatk  Antiochus  is  a  legendary 
account,  in  Aramaic,  of  the  persecutions  in  his  reign  ;  cp  Schu. 
GJ  I'  1  123  (see  Maccabees,  Skunu,  §  n).     See  Seleucid^e. 

3.  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (Ei'7rdrwp),  the  young  son 
of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (see  2,  above),  was  left 
under  the  care  of  Lysias,  whilst  the  father  conducted 
his  wars  in  Persia  (1  Mace.  332/.).  On  the  death  of 
Epiphanes  (164  B.  c )  Lysias  obtained  the  regency, 
ousting  his  rival  Philip,  5,  and  set  up  Epiphanes'  son  as 
king,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  surname  Eupator 
(1  Mace.  614^) — 'on  account  of  the  virtues  of  his 
father'  (Appian).  Together  they  entered  Judsea  (see 
Israel,  §  75  beg. )  and,  encamping  at  Beth-zacharias,  be- 
sieged Bethsura  (see  Beth-zur).  The  Maccabneans  were 
defeated  and  the  famous  Eleazar  [q.v, ,  7)  was  killed  (1 
Mace  fj  •zZff.  ). 2  The  war  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close, 
however,  by  the  news  that  Philip  had  occupied  Antioch, 
and  a  hasty  peace  was  concluded  restoring  to  the  Jews 
the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the  persecu- 
tions of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (cp  Israel,  I.e. ).  In  the 
following  year  (162  B.C.)  the  king  and  his  guardian  were 
put  away  by  Demetrius  [q.v. ,  1]  (1  Mace.  7 1  ff  2 
Mace.  W-iff.).      Sec  Seleucid^e. 

4.  Antiochus  VI.,  surnamed  Theos  (0e6s),  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,   spent  his  early  youth  as  a  ward  of 

1  His  father,  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  died  whilst  engaged 
in  this  same  district  upon  a  similar  errand.  Tradition  may  have 
confused  the  son  with  the  father. 

~  2  Mace.  13  2i  ascribes  their  ill-success  to  treachery  (see 
Rhodocus). 
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an  Arabian  (see  Imalcuk  ).  He  was  brought  forward  by 
Tryphon,  a  former  follower  of  Balas,  and  set  up  as  king 
in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Nicator  (see  Demetrius, 
2)  who  was  rapidly  becoming  unpopular  (i  Mace. 
11 39  54!  145  B.C.).  On  his  coronation  he  received  the 
surnames  'Epiphanes'  and  'Dionysus.'  Henceforth 
he  became  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Tryphon,  who 
ultimately  found  an  opportunity  of  slaying  him  (i  Mace. 
133i).      See  further  Tryphon,  Seleucid^;. 

5.  Antiochus  Yll.  Sidetes  (StS^r-^s), — i.e. ,  man  of  Side 
in  Pamphylia, — called  also  Eu<7e/3i)s  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  $2), 
was  the  son  of  Demetrius  I.  and  younger  brother  of 
Demetrius  II.  Nicator.  The  capture  of  his  brother  by 
the  Parthians  gave  Sidetes  the  opportunity  of  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne  in  opposition  to  the 
unpopular  Tryphon.  To  win  over  the  Jews  he  wrote, 
from  Rhodes,  to  Simon  '  the  chief  priest  and  governor,' 
and  by  advantageous  concessions,  remission  of  royal 
debts,  and  the  formal  permission  to  coin  money,  attained 
his  end  ( 1  Mace.  loi_^  ;  avrioixos  |  x  'v.  1]).  Tryphon 
was  besieged  at  Dor  (v.  25),  and  ultimately  forced  to 
flee  to  Orthosia  (v.  37).  The  situation  immediately 
changed.  Antiochus  felt  his  position  secure,  and  sent 
Athenobius  to  Simon  demanding  Joppa,  Cazara,  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  arrears  of  tribute  (28^). 
The  refusal  of  these  demands  brought  about  war,  and 
Cenkeheus  was  dispatched  against  the  Jews  (Lr'38^). 
Sidetes  appears  no  more  in  1  Maec. ;  but  in  the  time  of 
John  Hvreanus  (see  Mac caiiees,  i.  §  7)  he  came  and 
besieged  Jerusalem  (133  B.C. ),  and  five  years  later  met 
his  death  whilst  fighting  the  Parthians  under  Phraortes 
II.  (Arsaces  VII.,  128  B.C.).      See  Seleucid.<e. 

6.  Father  of  Numenius  (i  Maec.  12i6  14  22). 

ANTIPAS  (antMittac  [Ti.  \YH],  abbrev.  from 
avTLiraTpos,  see  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1  3 ;  cp  Cleopas  from 
KAeo7rcn-pos).      1.   See  Herodian  Family,  2. 

2.  The  'faithful  witness'  of  Pergamum  named  in  Rev.  213. 
According  to  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Apr.  11)  he  was  bishop  of 
Peruanmm,  and  suffered  death  (liy  the  '  brazen  bull ')  under 
Doinitian. 

ANTIPATER  (0.NTIIT0.TPOC  [ANV]),  son  of  Jason 
[3],  an  ambassador  sent  by  the  Jews  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians (1  Mace.  1  '2 16  14.22).  See  Sparta.  For  the 
Antipater  from  whom  Antipatris  (see  below)  was  named 
see  Herodian  Family,  1. 

ANTIPATRIS  UNTiTT<Yrpic[Ti,WH])  was  founded 

by  Herod  the  Great  on  '  the  finest  plain '  of  his  kingdom 

-     ...      .  — i.e. ,  Sharon — in  memory  of  his  father 

1.  Allusions.    ,    ..     ,      ,T        „,      ,,    1  /       ,  ., 

Antipater  (Jos.  /?/  1.  21o),  but  also,  as  the 

history  of  the  town  abundantly  proves,  for  strategical 

reasons.     The  other  details  given  by  Josephus  are,  that 

it  lay  '  close  to  the  mountains  '  (BJ\.  47)  on  the  plain 

of  Kaphar  Saba  (Ka0apo-a/3£),  fertile  and  well-watered, 

that  a  river  encompassed  the  city,  and  a  grove  of  very 

fine  trees  [Ant.  xvi.  62).      In  another  passage,  probably 

from    a    different    source,    Josephus    identifies    it    with 

Kaphar  Saba  (Xa/3a/5^ct/3a  f)  vvv  'Ai/rt7rarpi?  KaAerrcu), 

and  tells  how,  to  resist  Antiochus  on  his  march  against 

the  Arabians  (circa  85  B.C.),  Alexander  Jannaaus  made 

1   deep   ditch    and    1    wall,   which   however  Antiochus 

destroyed,    extending    thence,    a    distance    of    150    (?) 

stadia,    to    the    sea   au  Joppa    (id.  xiii.  15 1).       During 

Roman  times  Antipatris  was  a  station  at  or   near  the 

junction   of  the  military  roads  from   Lydda  and  from 

Jerusalem    respectively    to    Caesarea,    where    the   latter 

road  issued  from   the    hills.      Thus    Paul  was  brought 

by  night  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris  and  thence,  part 

of  his  escort  returning,  to  Caasarea  (Acts 23 31).      The 

return  of  so  much  of  Paul's  escort  is  explained  by  the 

fact   that,    Antipatris   being  according   to   the  Talmud 

(Talm.  Bab.,  Gittin,  7611)  on  the  limits  of  Jewish  soil, 

all  danger  of  an  attack  by  the  threatened  lew  isli  ambush 

(Acts  i'o  16  20  ff. )  was  now  past.       There,  in  66  A.u. , 

Cestius  Gallus  halted  on  his  way  to  Lydda  (DJ\\.  19i), 

and    to    this    point,    on    his    subsequent    retreat    from 

Jerusalem,  he  was  pursued  by  the  Jews  (ii.  9).     There, 
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too,  in  the  same  year,  Vespasian  halted  on  his  march 
from  Cresarea  to  Lydda  (il>.  iv.  8i). 

Antipatris  is  not  marked  in  the  Tab.  Pent.  The 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (333  ad.)  gives  it  as  10  R.m.  from 
„.,  Lydda  and  26  from  Coesarea  ;  the  Itin.  Ant. 
'  as  28  from  Cttsarea  ;  and  Eus.  and  Jer.  in 
the  Onom.  as  6  S.  from  Galgulis  (in  all  probability  the 
present  Jiljuh\ch).  Schlirer  {Hist  3 130)  and  others, 
following  Rob.  (BPii^g/.),  identify  it  with  the  piuseut 
Kefr  Saba,  23  R.m.  (as  the  crow  ihes)  from  Cesarea. 
But,  as  Kefr  -Saba  is  no  less  than  17  R.m.  from  Lydda 
and  2  R.m.  N.  from  Jiljuliyeh  ;  as,  besides,  it  has  no 
ancient  remains,  nor  any  such  wealth  of  water  or  en- 
compassing river  as  josephus  describes,  11  is  more 
probable  that  Antipatris  lay  farther  iS.  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  'Aujeh,  which  are  about  29  R.m,  from 
(Avsarea,  4  S.  of  Jiljuliyeh,  and  about  n  N.  of  Lydda, 
in  a  district  which  better  suits  the  data  of  Josephus. 
Here  Dr.  Sandrec^ky  and  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  (PEF 
Qu.St.,  1S74,  p.  192/!)  have  su^^ested  the  site  of 
Kal'al  Pas  cl-Ain,  at  the  \ery  copious  sources  of 
the  'Aujeh,  which  they  identify  with  the  crusading 
castle  of  Mirabel  (el-Mirr  being  a  neighbouring  place- 
name).  Thev  point  out,  too,  that  the  \ alley  of  the 
'Aujeh  would  be  a  more  natural  line  Uw  the  great  ditch 
of  Alexander  Jannivus  than  1  line  from  Kefr  Sftba  to 
the  sea.  Although  Xeubauer  (i>c<>g.  du  Talm.  QojJ) 
thinks  that  the  Talmud  distinguishes  between  Kefr  Saba 
and  Antipatris,  this  is  doubtful,  for,  while  their  names 
are  given  separately,  both  are  defined  as  border  towns 
— between  Samaria,  a  heathen  countrv,  and  Judaea. 
These  are  all  the  data  for  the  question  of  position. 
Without  excavation  on  the  sites  named,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  rest  of  the  Roman  road — probably  the 
road  by  which  Paul  was  brought — traced  by  Eli  Smith 
in  1843  from  Gophna  to  the  plain,  but  lost  at  the  edge 
of  the  hills  (Biblioth.  Sac.  1 478//" ),  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  be  certain  where  exactly  Antipatris  stood.  We  cannot 
expect  to  find  many  ruins  on  the  site.  Unlike  other 
Herodian  sites,  it  is  not  stated  to  have  been  embellished 
by  great  buildings  ;  and  the  town  did  not  afterwards 
develop.      Buhl  (Pal.   199)  favours  Ras  el-'Ain. 

In  333  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  calls  it  a  inutatio^  or  change- 
house,  not  a  ci:  itas  like  Lydda  (the  next  '  change  '  he  mentions 
— Beithar,  10  R.m.  towards  Ciesarea  —  is  perhaps  the  present 
et-Tlreh,  PEF  Mem.  '2  166).  In  404  the  Peregr.  S.  Paula:  calls 
it  'semirutum  oppidulum.'  In  451  it  had  a  bishop  {Acts  of  the 
Coun.  qfChalcedon  :  cpDescr.  Parochice  Jerusalem,  chca  460), 
and  in  744  it  still  contained  Christians.  With  their  disappear- 
ance before  the  Arabs,  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  name  would 
vanish,  and  has  not  been  recovered  (but  see  the  curious  state- 
ment of  a  native  in  PEE  Mem.  2  134,  that  the  name  of  Kefr 
S.I  oils  Amifatrus).  The  Crusaders  wrongly  identified  Antipatris 
with  'Arsuf,  the  ancient  Apollonia.  G.  a.  s. 

ANTONIA,  see  Jerusalem. 

ANTOTHIJAH.orratherRVANTHOTHijAHjn^nhay, 
hTsnri:y  [Gi.],  rPnhjy  [Ha.];  probably  a  feminine 
adjective  formed  from  Anathoth  ['/.v.]),  in  genealogy 
of  Benjamin  (./.v.,  §  9  ii.   0),  1   Hi.  824T   (anu>o,\i0 

[AN&GLoei<v  a]  kai  &eeiN  I'tP1^],  &N&eooe&l_Uj- 

ANTOTHITE  CninSJ?),  1  Ch.  11  28  AV.  See 
Anathoth,  ±. 

ANUBl'Z-i:^;  6NNo>Nt[B],  efNOjB[A],  &nojB[L]; 
a:\ob),  a  Judahite,  descendant  of  Coz  (RV  Hakkoz) 
(1  Ch.  48).     Probably  to  be  identified  with  Anab  (We. ). 

ANUS  (annac  [B]),  1  Esd.  U  48  AV=Neh.87 
Hanan,  4. 

ANVIL  I'CVSi.  Is.  41 7f.      See  Metal  Work. 

APAMEiAn^MHtBAJ.-nH-CT^iUiCiS^^'^), 
daughter  of  Bartacus  and  concubine  of  Darius  (1  Esd. 
4  29). 

APAMEA  (Jer.  Talm.  Kit  9  -$?c  fcODDN,  but  oftener 
NVDBDX),  mentioned  in  the  Vg.  text  of  Judith  3 14, 
apparently    as    a    district    ('  pertransiens  omnem 

Apameam  ')  in  the  line  of  march  of  Holofernes. 
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'ATTa/ivji/T),  one  of  the  ten  districts  of  N.  Syria  1.1  ndcr  Rome  (Ptol. 
Geog>:v,\b  jy),  took  its  name  from  'Attw/j.cik,  a  fortified  town 
(named  after  Selencus  Nicator's  Persian  wilV),  built  uii  a  bill 
some  six  or  more  miles  east  of  the  Oronti.-.,  half-way  between 
Emesa  and  AnUuch,  and  now  represented  by  important  ruins 
under  the  \illaire  that  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  m>\\ 
called  h'al'atcl  Mudlk.  See  Straho,  p.  752;  Ritter,  Erdkunde 
17,  Abth.  ii.  1075-^6';  E.  Sacbau,  A'cl.u;  hi  Syrien  u.  Rlcsopot. 
71-S2  (photographs  and  map)  ;  ahu  re  IT.  in  Rncttg.  Lex.  Jos. 

APE  (D^p,  D^Dip;  ttiOhkoi  1.I5AL];  siwi<r,  i  K. 
IO22,  \W(jov  TopevrQiv  [BL],  cp  v.  11  ;  2  Ch.  9-'i"|  )  An 
animal  mentioned  among  the  rarities  brought  from  Opliir 
by  .Solomon's  fleet.  The  Ileb.  l.vp//,  '  ape,'  is  evidently 
a  loan-word,1  and'  is  usually  connected  with  faipt, 2  the 
.Sanger,  name  of  the  ape  ;  thus  the  home  of  the  animal, 
though  not  necessarily  the  situation  of  Ophir,  will  be 
indicated.  It  is  mentioned  in  each  case,  in  MT  (the 
phenomena  of  (5  are  here  wry  peculiar),  in  connection 
with  the  peacocks  (if  the  common  theory  is  correct) 
imported  by  Solomon  from  (  Umiir.  Perhaps  '  monkey' 
would  be  a  more  correct  modern  English  rendering  than 
'ape,'  which  suggests  the  tailless  qinuirumana,  while 
the  animals  of  this  order  represented  on  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  inscriptions  have  tails.  Just  so,  kt/ijol 
would  have  been  a  better  Greek  rendering  than  iri8>]i;oi 
(the  LXX  word),  if  Aristotle  is  correct  in  making  the 
irldrjKOL  tailless.  Four  kinds  of  monkeys  are  repre- 

sented on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Those  on  the  black 
obelisk  of  Shalmaueser  II.  seem  to  belong  to  an  Indian 
species  ;  they  appear  in  company  with  the  Indian 
elephant  and  the  Bactrian  camel  (Houghton,  'On  the 
Mammalia  of  the  Assyrian  Sculptures,'  TSBA  5  319/! 
['77]).  Monkeys  (gab)  and  baboons  were  much  in 
request  in  Egypt.  Queen  Ha'tsepsut  ('Hatasu,'  18th 
dynasty)  received  them  among  other  rarities  from 
the  (African)  land  of  Punt  ;  see  the  picture  of  the 
native  ambassadors  leading  specimens  of  the  Cv oto- 
cephalus Hamadryas  and  the  Cyuocephalzis  Babuinus.'A 
Halevy,  however  (PPJ 21 63/. ),  would  identify  Solon  m  hi's 
crip  and  c"3Fi  (see  Peacocks)  with  the  tuku  and 
kukiepi  mentioned  in  the  Amaru  a  tablets  in  the  requests 
of  the  Asiatic  princes — i.e.,  different  sorts  of  vessels  full 
of  aromatic  oil,  etc.4  Plutarch  (dc  Js.  et  Osir.  81)  gives 
an  account  of  the  sixteen  ingredients  of  the  Egyptian 

KU(pL.5  i>.  M. A.  E.  h. 

APELLES  (AneAAHC  [Ti.  \YH],  contracted  from 
'AttoWjocj/jus)  is  saluted  in  Rom.  16 10,  where  he  is 
called  'the  approved  (56/a/xos)  in  Christ,'  an  expression 
which  seems  to  suggest  that  he  had  shown  constancy 
as  a  confessor  in  time  of  trial.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  Weizsacker  suggests  that  his  Christian 
activity  may  have  been  chiefly  within  the  household  of 
Aristobulus  also  mentioned  in  v.  10  (Aposl.  Age  I399). 

In  the  list  of  the  'seventy  apostles'  which  we  owe  to  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus,  Apelles  is  represented  as  bishop  of  Heraclea  ;  that 
of  Pseudo-  II  ippulvtus  mentions  Smyrna.  According  to  the 
vw'>iJ.inyj.aoi'  I'eier  an- 1  Paul  hy  the  Pseudi  >-Symeon  Metaphrastes, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Sni}  rn.i  by  l'etei. 

APHAEREMA  {s,ct>AipeM<N  [tsV1]),  i  Mace.  11 34 
RV,  AV  Aimihkkma. 

APHARSACHITES  (SODDEN  [Ba.];  'n?K  [Gi.]; 
ACpApCAX-MOl  [liA].  but  -CAKKAIOI  [B]  in  Ezra56  ; 
-pi\C0AX<MOl  [L]  >  see  a-'so  next  articre)p  a  word  used 
(Ezra 06  t>6f)  apparently  as  the  title  of  certain  officers 
under  Darius.  Another  form  is  Apiiaksathchites  ;  sue 
Ezra  49,  where  the  word  is  misunderstood  (see  Ezra,  ii. 

1  If  it  belongs  to  the  original  text  :  see  Ebony,  §  2  l>. 

2  Whence  also  kt)/3os  or  kt/tto?,  and  Eng.  ape. 

3  Edwards,  Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and  Explorers  292.  See 
also  the  apes  and  hahuuiis  on  a  wall-painting  in  a  tomb,  El 
Bersheh  (I'^\pt-  l'-\pl"r.  Fund),  Pt.  1 1  ,  plate  .\i.  ;  cp  p.  29. 

4  See  Am.Tali.  B  nS-Wi.  294,  e<>l.  2,40;  1  kukupu  sa  .  .  . 
[ka]-du  naktamisii,  '  a  kukupu  .  .  .  with  its  lid  '  ;col.  ^,  43  .  .  . 
k'ukuhu  iamni  t.lbl,  '.  ._  .  a  kukubu  of  good  oil';  b>  5,  1,  25 
(redo)  samni  5a  tabu  ahiya  usiranni  II  duk  kukupu,  'send  me, 
my  brother,  good  oil,  two  vessels  kukitpit '  (so  Hal.,  not  in  Wi.). 
Duk  or  tuk  (pi.  tuke)  is  the  ordinary  ideogram  for  'vessel, 
receptacle.' 

5  The  Assyriological  notices  are  mostly  due  to  Prof.  Cheyne. 
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j;  10)  and  treated  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  settled  in 
Palestine  by  Asnapper.  Its  etymology  is  still  \ery 
uncertain.  See  G.  Hoffmann,  7A  2  54  f.  \  Marquart, 
Fund.  64  ;  and  Andreas  in  Marti,  Bibl.-aram.  Gram., 
Glossary,  p.   53*. 

APHARSATHCHITES,    The     (X^flp"iDX    [Ba.]  ; 

^:n?ip?«    [Gi.];    4>ap6cGmaioi   [B],   MpApc^e. 

[A],    Ad)ApACTAX-   [L]).    Ezra49f.      See  Apharsach- 

1TES. 

APHARSITES  (N*D"lBS  [Ba.  Gi.];  &<J>p«\cAioi  [B], 
d>4>Apc.  [AJ  ;  c|><\p&c9&iOl  [L]),  mentioned  in  Ezra49f 
as  a  tribe  settled  in  Palestine  by  Asnapper.  Various 
attempts  at  identification  have  been  made  [Persians,  by 
Rawlinson,  Pulp.  Com.  ad  loc. ,  but  see  KAT<1)  376; 
Parsua,  a  Median  tribe,  by  Del.  Par.  327)  ;  but  the 
word  is  best  regarded  as  a  scribe's  error,  related  (some 
think)  to  N*3D-irx  (EV  Apharsachites,  Ezra56  6  6), 
or,  more  probably,  miswritten  for  n?~i£d,  'scribes.'  The 
last  letter  of  k'-i^h:^  (MT  n^e-ie,  see  Tarpelites)  was 
attached  by  dittography  to  the  next  word  (Marquart, 
Fund.  64)." 

APHEK  (pDX*  A(J)€K  [BAL]).  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  many  places  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
in  the  OT.  Only  one  of  them  has  been  satisfactorily 
identified. 

1.  In  Josh.  134  {ra(p€K  [B],  aforca  [A],  -kk.  [L]) 
Aphek  appears  as  the  limit  of  the  Sidonian  country, 
apparently  as  its  northern  limit  towards  the  Giblites  or 
Byblians.  This  Aphek,  therefore,  is  commonly  identified 
with  Aphaca  (now  .  Ifka),  famous  for  its  sanctuary  of 
Astarte,  which  lies  at  the  source  of  the  river  of  Byblus, 
the  Adonis  or  (as  it  is  now  called)  Xahr  Ibrahim  ;  cp 
Lucian,  Dca  Syria  6-8. 

2.  The  Aphek  assigned  in  Josh.  I930  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  1 31  (where  the  name 
is  written  p^sx,  Aimiik.,  a<pEtc  [AL],  caa  [B])  as  one 
of  the  towns  which  the  Canaanites  were  able  to  maintain 
against  the  invaders.  Here  also  some  suppose  that 
Aphaca  is  meant ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Asher 
ever  attempted  to  extend  so  far  north,  and,  as  it  appears 
from  Josh.  17  n1  that  Asher  had  a  theoretical  claim  to 
part  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  S.  of  Mt.  Carmel  as  far  at 
least  as  Dor,  it  is  probable  that  Aphek  in  Sharon  (no. 
3)  is  meant. 

3.  In  Josh.  12 18  (o(p€K  [B])  we  read,  in  the  list  of  the 
kings  smitten  by  Joshua,  '  the  king  of  Aphek,  one  ;  the 
king  of  Lasharon,  one'  ;  but  it  is  better  to  emend  the 
verse  with  the  aid  of  (J?1-  ('O^/c  ttjs  'A/x6/c)  and  read  '  the 
king  of  Aphek  in  the  (plain  of)  Sharon,  one'  (see  Di. 
on  the  passage).  This  Aphek  in  Sharon,  as  Wellhausen 
has  pointed  out,  is  the  city  (a)  from  which  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  made  repeated  attacks  on  Samaria,  1  K. 
2O2630  (atpeKa  [BA],  -kk.  [L]),  2  K.  13i7,'2  and  (* 
and  c)  from  which  the  Philistines  assembled  their  forces 
for  war  with  Israel  before  the  battles  of  Gilboa  ( 1  S. 
29i)  and  of  Eben-ezer  (1  S.  4i  ;  Jos.  a/xcp€Ka  or  a<p€Ka). 

(a)  As  regards  the  Aphek  of  Kings  :  that  it  lay  in  a 
lowland  plain  is  clear  from  1  K.  20  23,  and  that  the  plain 
is  that  of  Sharon  follows  from  2  K.  1322  (§L,  where  we 
find  the  addition  (undoubtedly  genuine)  'and  Hazael 
took  the  Philistine  from  his  hand  from  the  Western  sea 
to  Aphek. '  Aphek  therefore  lay  on  the  verge  of  Philistia 
— i.e.,  in  Sharon — and  we  must  understand  that,  both 
in  Benhadad's  time  and  in  the  time  of  Hazael,  the  Syrians 
avoided  the  difficulties  of  a  direct  attack  on  the  central 
mountain-land  of  Canaan  by  striking  into  the  maritime 
plain  south  of  Carmel  and  so  securing  the  mastery  of 
the  fertile  coast-land  without  having  to  besiege  Samaria. 
Their  route  would,  in  fact,  be  the  present  great  road  from 
Damascus  to   Ramleh  through  Megiddo.3     At  Aphek, 

1  On  this  passage  see  Asher,  §  1. 

'•*  See  Wu.  CH  254 ;  cp  Hist.,  ET,  39  [but  cp  GASm.  HG  350 

3  Cp  the  route  of  Al-XfibulusI,  ed.  Tuch. 
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somewhere  in  the  north  of  the  Sharon  Plain,  they  had  a 
great  military  post  from  which  they  could  direct  their 
armies  either  against  Samaria  or  against  the  Philistines 
(2  K.12i7  [18]). 

[b)  As  regards  the  Aphek  of  Samuel  :  it  is  clear  that 
a  point  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sharon  Plain,  on 
the  road  to  Megiddo  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  is 
appropriate  to  1  S.  29 1.  The  mustering-place  of  the 
Philistines  cannot  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the  Hebrew 
territory,  least  of  all  at  such  a  place  as  el-Faku  on  Mt. 
Gilboa  (in  the  rear  of  Saul's  army  !)  where  it  is  absurdly 
placed  by  Conder  and  Armstrong.  It  is  argued  that 
the  Philistines  were  at  Shunem  (1  S.  28  4)  before  they 
reached  Aphek  ;  but  to  argue  thus  is  to  forget  that  1  S. 
283-25,  the  story  of  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  is 
a  distinct  narrative,  by  a  different  hand,  and  that  29 1 
originally  followed  directly  on  2S  if 

(c)  Finally,  the  attack  on  central  Israel  which  issued 
in  the  battle  of  Eben-ezer  and  the  destruction  of  Shiloh 
(rS.  4)  would  naturally  be  taken  to  have  been  made 
from  the  same  Aphek,  were  it  not  that  commentators  have 
assumed  that  the  position  of  Eben-ezer,  and  therefore 
of  Aphek,  is  fixed  somewhere  near  Mizpah  by  1  S.  7  12. 
It  is  certainly  safer,  however,  to  distinguish  the  battle- 
field of  Eben-ezer  in  1  S.  4i  from  the  stone  Eben-ezer 
set  up  by  Samuel  many  years  later,  than  to  assume  the 
existence  of  two  Apheks  fitted  to  be  the  starting-point 
of  a  Philistine  campaign  (cp  Eben-ezer).  And  here 
also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  chaps.  4  and  7  are  derived 
from  distinct  documents,  and  that  the  historical  value 
of  the  second  is  very  insecure. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear  without  further 
argument  that  it  is  illegitimate  to  seek  an  Aphek  in  the 
region,  between  Mt.  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to 
which  Eus.  and  Jer.  give  the  name  of  Saron,  or  to  place 
the  Aphek  of  Kings  at  the  caravan-station  of  FJk  in  the 
mountains  to  the  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  may 
be  the  Apheca  near  Hippus  or  Hippe  of  OS  91  24  and 
219  72  ;   but  is  not  a  biblical  site.  \v.  k.  s. 

The  existence  of  an  Aphek  in  Sharon  is  put  beyond 
doubt  by  the  following  additional  evidence.  First,  in 
the  lists  of  Thotmes  III.  (c.  1600  B.C.)  nos.  60-76 
form  a  group  by  themselves  ;  62  is  Joppa,  64  Lydda,  65 
Ono.  Then  come  66  Apukn,  67  Suka,  68  Yhm.  At 
this  last  place,  Thotmes  had  to  decide  which  of  three 
roads  he  should  take  over  Carmel.  Yhm  must  therefore 
ha\  t  lain  near  the  most  southerly  road — that  is,  somewhat 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  'Abu  Nar — and  may 
be  the  present  Yemma  by  the  high  road  along  the  edge 
of  the  Samarian  Hills.  Suka  is  doubtless  the  present 
Shuweikeh,  2  m.  farther  S.  Apukn  therefore  lay 
between  it  and  Ono.  Maspero,  it  is  true,  identified 
Suka  and  Apukn  with  the  Judaean  Shocoh  and  Apheka 
of  josh.  I54853  ;  but  YV  Max  Mtiller  [As.  u.  Ear.  161) 
has  shown  that  the  list  contains  nothing  S.  of  Ajalon. 
The  ?i  of  Apukn  may  be  the  common  termination  of 
place-names  p-.  Max  Mtiller  says  it  may  also  be 
read  as  i.  Secondly,  in  the  autumn  of  66  A.  u.  Cestius 
Gallus,  advancing  on  Jerusalem  from  Caesarea,  reached 
Antipatris,  and  '  sent  before '  a  party  to  drive  the  Jews 
out  of  '  the  tower  of  Aphek '  (Utipyos  'AtpeKov).  After 
taking  the  tower  he  marched  on  Lydda  (Jos.  BJ  ii.  19i). 
This  agrees  with  the  data  of  Thotmes  III.  and  places 
Aphek  between  the  River  'Aujeh  and  Lydda.  Here 
there  is  now  no  place-name  which  affords  any  help  in 
the  case,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  village  Fejjeh — i.e., 
originally,  Feggeh — about  9  m.  NE.  of  Joppa  (which, 
however,  does  not  lie  quite  near  enough  to  the  E.  limit 
of  the  plain  to  suit  Lucian's  text  of  2  K.  1822),  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  a  list  of  mediaeval 
Arab  place-names  quoted  by  Rohricht  [ZDP\\  1896) 
there  occur  both  Sair  Fuka  and  Fakin.  A^ai//,  in  a 

fragment  of  Esarhaddon  (681-668  B.C.)  a  city  Apku  is 
described  as  30  'kasbu-kakkar'  from  Raphia  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier.  Schrader(A~/  7n(2>204),  who  translates 
kasbu-kakkar  by  '  double  leagues, '  takes  Apku  to  lie  on 
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the  K.  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  {i.e.,  the  present  Flk) 
and  the  Aphek  of  i  K.  2O26,  etc.  This,  however,  seems 
less  likely  to  give  the  distance  from  Raphia  of  a  place  so 
situated  than  of  an  Aphek  on  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The 
'Aujeh,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  70  m.  from  Raphia. 
It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  particularis- 
ing of  one  Aphek  as  'in  Sharon'  (Josh.  lLi  18,  see 
above,  3)  implies  the  existence  of  other  Apheks  in  the 
land.  G.  ,».  o. 

APHEKA  (njjaN,  MfcAKA  [AL],  d^KOY*  [»]),  an 
unidentified  city  in  the  mountain-land  of  Judah  (Josh. 
15s3t). 

APHEREMA,  RV  Aph^rkma  (<\4x\ipeM&  [N], 
Acpep.  LVA]  f*+iS(  )•  *  Mauc.  1134,  probably  a 
Gnveiscd  form  of  the  city-name  Ephraim  {q.v.,  ii. ). 

APHERRA  {<\<t>epp<\  |BA]),  .1  group  of  children  of 
Solomon's  servants  (see  Xi.thimm)  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (Ezra,  ii.  §  9,  §  8t),  one  of  eight  inserted  in 
1  Esd.  034  1'im.  L)  after  Pochereth-hazzebaim  of  ||  Ezra 

257  =  Neh.  7  5?. 

APHIAHtil'SN;  a^gkLBL],  -<J>ax  [A*],  -<h|X[AI?]), 

1  S.  9  it,  according  to  MT,  one  of  Saul's  ancestors; 
but  'son  of  Aphiah,  a  Hcnjamite,'  should  probably  be 
'of  Gibeah  of  Benjamin'  (p1  p  [n]>'3J£)-  So  virtually 
Wellhausen  ;  but  he  did  not  notice  that  Aphiah  (cp  C> 
and  note  that  /c  =  y,  e.g.,  in  Reba  Nu.  318)  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Gibeah.  This  was  reserved  for  Marquart  {Fund. 
1 5. 1.  T.  K.  c. 

APHIK  tjV£N),  Judg.  l3if.     See  Aphek,  ^. 

APHRAH,  HOUSE  OF,  RV  Beth-le-Apkrah  (n*3 

n^iv,  oiKoy  KM^reAwTA  [baq]),  Mic.  liof,  the 

name  of  a  town  not  identified  with  any  certainty.  The 
determination  of  the  site  of  Beth-le-Aphrah  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  larger  question  of  the  text  of  the 
whole  passage,  Mic.  1 10-15,  which  cannot  be  discussed 
here  (see  Taylor,  MT  of  Mic.  ;  Ryssel,  Untersuch.  on 
the  Book  of  Mic.  26^;  We.  Kl.  Proph.  ;  Wi.  AT 
Unters.  185/!,  AOF\  103).  So  much,  however,  is 
plain — the  vocalisation  cannot  be  trusted,  especially 
in  view  of  the  paronomasia  ( '  house  of  dust '  RV  mg. ), 
and  even  the  consonants  were  differently  read  by  (&. 
The  older  writers  {e.g. ,  Winer,  so  now  also  Nowack) 
identified  Aphrah  with  Ophrah  {q.v.)  \  cp  Pesh.  'the 
houses  of  Ophrah. '  But  the  context  seems  to  demand 
some  place  farther  W.  and  S.  Winckler,  with  his  rather 
too  ingenious  emendation  '  Bethel '  (reading  tsjtSn  for 
"£>  rr.z'j'-*  AOF,  I.e.),  seeks  to  avoid  this  objection  by 
reading  '  Gilgal'  for  the  historically  impossible  'Gath,' 
and  (with  We.)  '  Bekaim '  (see  Bochim)  for  the  very 
questionable  bdko  (^2|mlioa.  Hitz.  {KG H,  ad  loc. ), 
followed  by  Miihlau  in  H\VD[-\  suggests  a  'A/'rd  that 
"Vakiu  [Mo  jam  el  buldan,  sub  voc. )  mentions  as  'acastle 
in  Palestine  near  Jerusalem. '  Ges.  -Bu.  suggests  doubt- 
fully Betogabra  (Eleutheropolis,  Beit  Jibrin),  which, 
however,  represents  an  Aram,  jon;  n'2  (Nestle  in  ZDPV 
I224/).  Perhaps  the  name  of  the  Wady  el-Ghafr 
running  E.  not  far  S.  of  Mirash  may  be  an  echo  of 
Micah's  Aphrah.  So  GASni.  {Twelve  Propk.  1  384), 
Che.  {JQR,  July  1898).  The  S  in  may1?  seems  to  be  a 
scribe's  error  (as  if  '  in  the  dust '). 

APHSES  (V*VSn>,  1  Ch.  24i5f  AV,  RV  Happizzez. 

APIS  (Pin;  o  attic  [BKAQ1  ott.  [Q*  (superscr. 
a  Qi  fortjj .  Egyptian  Napi),  the  black  bull-god  of  Mem- 
phis (see  Egypt,  §  14).  Though  the  name  of  this  famous 
deity  does  not  occur  in  EV,  he  is  mentioned  once  in  OT 
(Jcr.  46iy7).  (Q  alone  has  preserved  the  true  division 
of  the  words  :  for  nriDJ,  AV  '  are  swept  away  '  (similarly 
RV  Pesh.  Vg. ),  we  must  read  r^rt  dj.  'hath  fled  Apis* 
{tyvyev  6  "Airis).  Cp  Konig,  Syntax  210,  n.  1. 
For  an  analogous  correction  see  Giesebrecht  and  Cornill 
ad  loc.  and  cp  Call-',  Goldkn,  §  2. 
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1.  Name, 


APOCALYPSE,    THE    (Book    of     Revelation). 

According  to  the  best  authorities  (NCA  [in  subscription] 

32,    93,    95  ;    Ti.    WH),   the  title  runs 

airoKoXv^fi  Iwa[i']vov.     Later  MSS  add  top 

"in  NT      @eo^-°"Y0i>   (Q    and    many  cursives),    or   rov 

awoaroXov,    or    tov    air.    /cat    evayyekiorov 

(P  vg.  cod. ,  Syr. ). 

In  almost  all  MSS  the  Apocalypse  now  holds  the 
last  place  in  the  NT.  The  stichometry  of  Cod.  Claro- 
montanus  (D,  Paul)  arranges  as  follows  :  Evang.  Paul. 
Cath.  Apoc.  Act.  (sec  Greg.  Prol.  3  136  ;  cp  also 
what  is  said  about  tin-  Evangeliaria,  175  and  368).  In 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  which  has  been 
edited  by  Gwynn,  the  book  was  preceded  by  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  hiatus  in  Cod.  D  wns  perhaps  originally 
occupied  by  the  Apocalypse  and  Johannine  Epistles 
(Housset,  TLZ,  1892),  thus  giving  the  order  Evang., 
Apni.:,,  Epp.  Joh. ,  Acts.  All  this  perhaps  indicates  that 
the  Apocalypse  and  the  other  Johannine  writings  were 
originally  handed  down  together.  In  point  of  fact, 
Tertullian  actually  speaks  of  an  '  instrumentum 
Johannis,'  which  consisted  of  Apoc.  and  1  Jn.  {Resurr. 
38,  39  ;  Pud.  19  ;  Fuga  9  ;  Prcescr.  33).  Cp  Ronsch, 
Das  neue  Test.    Tcrtult.  528. 

The  Book  seems  to  be  presupposed  in  two  places  in 
the  Ignatian  epistles,      {a)  Ad  Eph.  153  :  Iva  (hfiev  aurou 

2    External   vao^  ^"^  reac*  ^ao^  *n  ^ev'  ^3)  Ka^  a^r°J 
evidence  ■      ^  ^  ^v  0e6s'     ^  Ad  Fhilad-  6  r :  0PTOt 


canonicity. 


ijiol  arTjXai  elaiv  koX  T&<poL  vatpQv  i<f>  oh 


yiypairrai  fibvov  dvofiara  avVpu,iru)v  (cp 
Rev.  3 12  f. ,  in  the  epistle  to  the  church  of  Philadelphia). 
Andrew  of  Caesarea,  moreover,  mentions  Papias,  amongst 
others,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  Apocalypse  (tclvtt} 
irpofxaprvpo^uroiv  rd  a^L6wL<rrov),  and  on  Rev.  12  7 
adduces  (3240  f.,  ed.  Sylb. )  two  observations  taken 
verbatim  from  Papias.  That  Eusebius  does  not  mention 
the  testimony  of  Papias  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  historian's  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the  book. 
Irenaeus  appeals  in  support  of  the  traditional  number 
666  to  'elders'  who  had  actually  seen  John.  (In  all 
probability  we  could  reduce  this  testimony  of  the  elders 
to  that  of  Papias  alone  :  Harnack,  Chron.  der  altchristl. 
Lit.  1  333  _^\ ).  We  find  a.  writer  so  early  as  Justin 
asserting  the  book  to  be  apostolical  {Dial.  81  :  Trap' 
rjpuv  dvqp  res  y  &vofia  'I&avvijs  eh  rwv  airo<rT6\(*}v 
^KpiaTov  eV  airoK. )  and  canonical  [Apol.  1  28  :  uj?  4k  tQiv 
i)fj,€Tepcov  a vyy pa {ija&tiov  fiadetv  Svvacrde).  This  early 
recognition  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  canonical  writing 
need  not  surprise  us  :  the  book  itself  puts  forward  a 
claim  to  this  character  (1i8j^  22i8). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  we  find  the 
Apocalypse  widely  recognised. 

It  is  generally  current  (a)  in  Asia.  Minor,  alike  among  Mon- 

tanists,  anti-Montanists  (Apollonins  ;  Euseb.  HE  v.  18 14),  and 

mediating    writers   (Melito    of  Sardis  ;    ib.   iv.  26  2) ; 

3.    2nd    and    (b)  in    Gaulj  both    with    Irenseus  {Adv.   Hcer. 

Cent,  ii-  -"  3  ff-  m- 1 1  3  4  xi.  1  v.  :j.O  r  3)  and  in  the 
writing  of  the  church  of  Lugdanum  and  Vienna 
(in  Ens.  HE  v.  1 58).  (c)  In  Africa,  as  already  mentioned, 
Tertullian  knows  of  an  instrumentum  J ohauiils  to  which  both 
the  Apocalypse  and  1  Jn.  belong;  the  Arts  of  Perftetua  and 
Felicitas  shows  acquaintance  with  it  (cp  cc.  4  and  12).  {d)  In 
Egypt  the  Judicium  Petri  seems  to  know  the  book  (Hilgenf. 
Nov.  Test.  exir.  Can.  Recephnu  101) ;  if)  for  Antioch,  BKhop 
Theophilus  (Eus.  El E  iv.  24 1)  is  our  witness  to  the  same  effect  ; 
and  (f)  for  Rome,  the  Muratorian  Canon,  (f)  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria cites  the  Apocalypse  (Pied,  2  108  119  ;  Strom.  C  106) , 
Origen  is  unaware  of  any  reason  for  doubting  its  apostolic  origin 
(in  Jos.  Horn.  6  ;  cp  Eus.  HE  vi.  25  9). 

The  situation  changes,  however,  in  the  third  century. 
As  early  as  in  the  second  century  Marcion  had  refused 
to  recognise  the  book  (Tert.  Adv.  Marc.  4  5), 


4.  3rd 
Cent. 


and  the  so-called  sect  of  the  Alogi  attributed 
both  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 
to  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  Hcer.  51,  Philastr.  Hcer.  60  = 
Hippolytus  ;  cp  Iren.  iii.  11 9) — probably  on  account  of 
their  own  hostility  to  Montanism  (after  Irenaeus  ;  Th. 
Zahn,  Kaiions-gesch.  \i^ff.,  Bousset,  Komni.   16/!). 

This  opposition  by  the  Alogi  was  continued  by  the  Roman 
presbyter  Ciius,  who,  in  his  dispute  with  the  Montanist  Proclus, 
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also  attributed  the  work  to  Cerinthus(Eus.  HE  iii.  2^n).  From 
tin;  refutation  of  Caius  by  Hippolytus  (Ksfyahaia  Kara.  Vaioi', 
;V^-m.  Bibl.  Or.  iii.  1 15  ;  fragments  in  Gwynn,  Henuath.  o" 
317-418  ;  cp  also  the  writing  catalogued  in  the  inscription  on  the 
throne— I  -fp  toii  Kara  'Iwai/trji/  euayyeAi'ou  <a\  an-o«aAvi//eu)s)  we 
learn  that  Cams  directly  took  up  and  continued  the  criticism  of 
the  AlugL 

The  criticism  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Eus.  HE 
vii.  'Jfi  1  was  more  moderate  and  more  effective.  He 
docs  not  hold  Cerinthus  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  conjectures  that  it  must  have  been  the 
work  of  some  other  John  than  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
arguing  from  a  comparison  between  the  Apocalypse  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  on  the  other 
as  to  style,  language,  and  contents.  The  criticism  of 
Dionysius  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Eusebius,  who 
was  the  first  to  provide  a  firm  basis  for  the  conjecture  of 
Dionvsius  as  to  a  second  John  by  a  reference  to  what 
P.ipias  says  of  '  both '  Johns  [HE  ni.  ■>'?)  and  inclines  to 
class  the  Apocalypse  with  the  spurious  books,  vodot  {HE 
iii.  2."  4). 

Henceforward  the  view  of  Dionysius  and  Eusebius 
became  the  prevailing  one  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

The  book  was.  reo^nised,  indeed,  by  Methodius  of  Tyre 
(Svmpus.  1  5  0  5  S^f.)  and  Pamphilus  (.//.•/.,  ed.  de  la  Rue, 
4  25  3;),  but  on  the  other  hand  unrecognised 
6.  Eastern  byCynl  (Catech.  4  33-36),  Ore-,  of  Naz.  Warm. 
Church.  33),  the  Synod  of  Laodicea  ((.'an.  64,  see  Zahn, 
op.  cit.  'I  107  pp.),  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions (Can.  85  [84];  Zahn,  2  191.//"),  the  Iambus  of  Seteueus 
(Zahn,  2  217).  The  Apocalypse  is  not  mentioned  by  Theodore 
of  Mupsiiestia,  or  by  Chrysostom  (cp  the  irpo0€tupta  of  the 
Synopsis  of  Clirysosti.nn,  Zahn,  2  230),  or  by  Theodoret.  In  the 
Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  manipulated  in  Jerusalem  (c/rea 
S50  ;  Zahn,  2  2 33  296 /.)  it  figures  among  the  Antilegomena  ; 
in  the  list  of  the  sixty  canonical  U>oks  it  is  not  found,  though  it 
i>  a^ain  introduced  into  the  Synopsis  of  Athanasius. 

The  unfavourable  judgment  of  the  S\  nan  church  re- 
garding it  is  very  noteworthy. 

The  Doctrine  of  Addai  which,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 

have  it,  dates  from  about  400  a.(j.,  recognises,  as  authoritative 

_  scripture,  nothing  beyond  the  four  gospels  (I  hates- 

6.  Syrian   saron),    the    Pauline    Epistles,    and    Act..       From 
Church.     lhe  Pcshitta  it  is  wholly  absent.    Whether  Ephraim 

recognises  the  Apocalypse  as  canonical  is,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful.  The  Greek  works  that  pass  under  his  name, 
being  of  uncertain  authenticity,  cannot  here  be  taken  into  account, 
and  thus  the  evidence  that  he  did  appears  to  rest  mainly  on  a  single 
passage  {Opera,  Asseni.  '1  232,  cp  Rev.  Si-;}).1  In  any  case, 
the  noteworthy  fact  remains  that  Ephraim  cites  the  Apocalypse 
but  little,  and  develops  his  apu<_alyptical  ideas  on  lines  supplied 
by  other  writings.  I  besides,  the  S>  rian  Church  did  not  look  upon 
the  book  with  favour.-  Jacob  of  Edessa  (ob.  708)  cites  it 
(Knhraemi  opera,  ed.  .Wm.  1  192),  and  Bar  Salib  (oh.  1171), 
bishop  of  Mabu2;  (M.ihbu-h),  comments  on  it  (Gwynn,  lxxxvii 
ci) ;  but  Bar- Hebr.eus  {ob.  1286)  holds  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Cerinthus  or  of  the  -other'  John  (Assem.  Bibl.  Or.3j$),  and 
'Klied  Jcsif  (ob.  13 18)  omits  it  from  his  list  of  canonical  scriptures. 
In  an  Armenian  Canon  also,  by  Mechitar  of  Aivipank  (1290), 
the  Apocalypse  is  reckoned  among  the  Antilegomena. 

Though  the  opposition  to  the  Apocalypse  was  thus 

rr    t>«  *     t  persistent  in  the  Syrian  Church,    it  gradu- 

7.  Rest  01    ,,       ,.    ,  ■     -,         ..  '        & 

—     ,        ally  died  away  in  the  other  Eastern  prov- 
inces. 

The  book  is  acknowledged  by  Athanasius,  Didymus,  Cyr.Alex., 
Nilus,  Isidore  of  Pelusium  ( Kgypt),3  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  and  Johannes  Dam.iscenus.  Andrew, 
archbishop  of  Gesarea  in  Cappadocia,  wrote  his  commentarv  on 
it  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  not,  however, 
followed  in  this  until  the  ninth  century,  when  Arethas,  his  suc- 
cessor in  office,  also  undertook  the  task. 

In    the    Western   Church,    on    the    other    hand,    the 
Apocalypse  was   accepted  unanimously   from  the  first. 
8    West     Hippolytus  (see  above)  defended  and  com- 
mented on  it  in  a  no  longer  extant  work, 
and    makes    copious   quotations    from    it    in    his  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel  and  in  his  De  Antichristo. 

Similarly,  it  is  recognised  by  Lactantius  (Inst it.  2  2  V 10, 
epit.     42  ;     cp  7j$Jf.\    Hilary    (Do    Trin.  C<  20  43),    Ambrose 

1  Gwj  nn  (The  Apocalypse  of  St.  Join:  in  a  Syriac  !  'crsion, 
iHiblin-London^iSov,  P-  ciii)  cites  also  De  La  my,  Hymn.  1  66 
-a  passage  which  the  present  writer  finds  himself  unable  to 
accept  as  proof. 

-  Thomas  of  Hark  el,  it  is  true,  included  it  in  his  translation, 
as  probably  also  (according  to  the  latest  researches  of  Gwynn) 
did  Philoxenus  of  Mabug  (Mabb'.gh). 

■-'■  See  Lucke,  i'ersuc/t  finer  vollstiindigcn  Einleitung  in  die 
OjTcnbarung JohannisK~\  Bonn,  1852. 
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(De  Vhg.  14,  Pc  Spiritu  3  20),  Rufinus  (Exp.  in  Syvib.  ?:); 
on  NVnatus,  Commodian,  Arnobius,  and  others  see  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 

Augustine  (in  Evang.-Joh.  1036,  Epist.  118,  Civ. 
Dei  2^7)  insists  on  the  identity  <.f  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  with  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  book  was  acknowledged  at  the  synods  of  Hippo  (393)  and 
Carthage  (397).  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  century  it  was 
commented  on  by  \ 'ictorinus,  bishop  of  Pettau  (ob.  303  a.d.). 
He  was  followed  by  the  Donatist  Ticonius  (before  380). 

An  exceptional  position  was  taken  up  by  Jerome,  who, 
under  eastern  influence,  relegated  the  Apocalypse  to  the 
second  class  of  script /tree  ecclcsiaslictc  [i/i  IJs.  149), 
as  also  afterwards  by  Philastrius,  if  it  be  indeed  the  case 
that  the  book  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Canon  of  his 
De  hecresibus  Sj/. 

At  a  later  date  the  capitulum  Aquisgranense  (Corp.  Jur. 
Gt'?-m.,  ed.  Walter,  ii.  1  77_/T,  cap.  '20),  adopting  the  decision  of 
the  Synod  of  Laodicea,  removed  it  from  the  Canon. 

At  the  Reformation  the  view  of  Jerome  was  revived 

by  Erasmus  in  his  A/n/otationcs.      Luther's  well-known 

„.         _      adverse    judgment,    pronounced     in    his 

'  ,.  preface  of  1^22,  rests  more  on  a  religious 

inrm  Dillon 

than  on  a  scientific  foundation.  Sub- 
sequently he  gradually  modified  his  view  in  a  sense  more 
favourable  to  the  book.  In  his  translation,  however,  he 
indicated  his  unfavourable  opinion  so  far  at  all  events 
that  he  relegated  James,  Jude,  Hebrews,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  end  of  the  NT  without  pagination.  The 
last  edition  of  the  NT  in  this  form  appeared  in  1689. 
<  'arlstadt  [Li  bell  us  de  cat/owe  is  script?/ ris,  1520), 
falling  back  on  the  criticism  of  Eusebius,  classed  the 
Apocalypse  among  the  seven  Antilegomena.  The 
opposition  to  its  reception  lasted  down  to  the  following 
century,  and  disappeared  only  after  the  introduction  of 
John  Gerhard's  cunningly  devised  distinction  between 
canonical  and  deutero-canonical  writings  {Loc.  theol.  i. 
cap.  9,  §  241).  In  the  reformed  churches  the  opposition 
disappeared  much  earlier — from  the  time  of  Calvin, 
indeed. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  question  was  again  revived  by 
Abauzit  (Discours  hist,  sitr  lapoc.  (in  (I:  wi; ■<>-  dro,  >  wr,  torn,  i., 
1770) ;  Hermann  Oeder  (Ciirist  licit  Jreie  V '  ntersucii.  iib.  d. 
sogcnaiuite  Offenb.  Job.,  published  by  Sender,  Halle,  1760), 
reverting  to  the  view  of  Cams  of  Rome,  attributed  the  book  to 
Cerinthus.  He  was  followed  by  Semler  (hide  Untersuch.  des 
Canons,  1772,  and  in  many  controversial  wri tint's),  and  by  Corrodi 
(Gesch  a\s  t  h;liasmus,  1701).  The  best  defence  was  that  of 
Hartui^  (Ap.'iocic  dor  Apok.,  1780-83).  Cp  also  the  successive 
editions  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Einl.  in  die  got t lichen  Schriften 
from  1750  onwards. 

Our  sources  for  the  text  are  the  following  : — 

A.  Greek  MS S.—(i)  Uncials.    It  existsin  NAC  (3g-5  14  714-17 

85-1)16   10  10-II  3    IU13-IS2   19  5-li'J  21    being  absent),   also   in    P 

Porlirianus  Chiovensis  sax\  !'  Act.  Cath.  Paul. 

10.  Text  I1      Ap.  .c.(H;  i2-17  1  W  12-^(12^26-21  being  absent), 

the   material.  and     0    <m  Tischendorf,     ll),    Vaticanus    2066 

saec.  H  (Apoe.   only).        (2)  Cursives.     Of  these 

some  seventy  are  more  or  less  collated.     Their  readings  can  be 

learned  from  the  editions  and  collations  of  Mill-Kuster  (1710), 

Ben  gel  (1734^),  AVetstein  (1751-2),  Matthsei  (1782-88,  torn,  x.), 

(1786-87),    Birch  (Vance  Lectt.   in  Apok.,    1800),   Scholz 


Alte 


('30-36),  Scrivener  (Codex  Ait§iew>is,  1859;  Adversaria 
Cntica,  '03),  Tregelles  ('57-72),  Tischendorf  (ed.  oclava  major), 
Afford  (Xctv  Test.  vol.  iv.  ed.  2,  1885),  Simcox  (/.  Phil.  22 
285^). 

B.  Versions. — (1)  Latin. — A  good  deal  is  now  known  about 
these.  The  oldest  stage  is  represented  by  h  (Floriacensis),  the 
Latin  translation  used  by  Primasius  (Haussleiter,  Forschvngen 
zur  Gesch.  des  Kanons  iv.)  ;  the  intermediate,  by  the  Cigas 
Holmensis  (ed.  Belsheim,  '79).  The  best  material  for  the 
Vulgate  is  brought  together  in  Lachmann  (Nov.  Test.)  and 
Tischendorf.  (2)  Syriac. — A  valuable  Syriac  rendering 
(probably  the  Philoxeniana)  has  recently  been  edited  by  Gwynn 
(op.  cit.).2  TheSyriac  MSS  hitherto  known  (see  Gwynn,  xiv.jf.) 
represent  the  text  of  Thomas  of  Harkel.  (3)  Importance  also 
attaches  to  the  still  comparatively  unexplored  Coptic  (see 
Goussen,  Stud.  Theol.  i.)  and  Armenian  versions. 

C.  Church  Faihcis. — There  are  copious  citations  in  Origen, 
Hippolytus  (especially  in  the  De  Antichristo  and  in  the  com- 


l_See  F.  Delitzsch,  H andsckriftliche  Funde,  1861  .  B.  Weiss, 
'  Die  Joh.  -Apok.'  in  Texte  u.  Untersuch.  7 1  (91) ;  W. 
Bousset,  'Text-kritische  Studien  '  in  Texte  v.  Untersuch.  11  4 
('94);  Gwynn,  The  Apocalypse  in  a  Syriac  version,  1897;  on 
winch  see  T.  K.  Abbot,  'Syriac  version  of  Apocalypse,'  Herrn* 
atbena,  1897,  pp.  27-35. 

2  See  last  note. 
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mentary  on  Daniel  ;  st:e  the  new  edition  by  Bomvetsch  and 
Achelis),  and  Cyprian.  The  text  used  by  Andrew  of  C.usarea 
and  Arethas  in  their  commentaries  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
established.  The  text  of  the  lost  commentary  of  Tieonius  can 
best  be  made  out  from  the  excerpt  from  the  commentary  on  the 
Pseudo-Augustinian  r  I  mm  lies. 

In  the  attempt  to  classify  this  material,  it  is  best  to 
begin  with  the  class  which  shows  the  latest  text — namely, 

U.  Classiaca-  <x »  llJe  ^hns  f ass'  so  ™ff  U^se 
,.  a  text  of  this  order  was  used,  by  Arethas 

for  his  Commentary  (hence  also  many 

cursives    of   this   class    are,    strietlv  speaking,    MSS   of 

Arethas-Commentaries).       To  this  class  belong  Q  and 

about  forty  of  the  more  or  less  know  n   cursives.      The 

material  being  so  defective,  separate  groups  within  the 

class  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 

Tentatively  and  under  great  reservation  a  few  may  here  be 
suggested,  (i.)  9,  i  ;,  ?.j,  q\  are  somewhat  closely  connected 
(cp  FLZ,  1804,  p.  65S) ;  (ii.)  j,  8,  (i  (.),  140,  151,29,50,97(1111:'  last 
thive  \ery  intimately  related),  94;  (iii.)  6,  n,  31,  (47);  (b\) 
lastly,  ij.  14,  92  show  near  affinities.  The  group  "formed  by  (.v.) 
7.  16,  39,  45,  09  represents  the  transition-stage  between  this  class 
(t)  .uid  the  next  class  (2). 

The  second  class,  which  we  can  detach  from  the  rest 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  later  redaction,  is  (2)  the  so- 
called  'Andrew'  class — the  class  to  which  the  text  used 
bv  Andrew  (see  above,  §  10  C}  in  his  commentary 
belonged.  It  falls  into  several  clearly  distinguishable 
subordinate  groups. 

(i.)  The  group  consisting  of  35,  68,  87,  121  stands  almost 
entirely  apart,  presenting  as  it  does  many  points  of  contact 
with  the  Arethas  group,  but  often  showing  a  very  peculiar  text. 
The  following  three  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  closely 
akin  :  (ii.)  1,  12,  36,  81,  152  (often  with  a  very  archaic  Latinising 
substratum);  (iii.)  28,  73,  79,  80,  99;  (iv.)io,  17,  37,  49,  [72],  91, 
96,  [154],  161.  Cod.  P  admits  of  being  ranked  with  this  class  as 
a  whole,  but  cannot  be  associated  with  any  of  the  subordinate 
groups  in  particular. 

Of  all  the  known  cursives  there  are  only  (3)  four — [26], 
3°".  51'  95 — which  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible 
to  classify  ;  they  show  an  ancient  text. 

It   is   as  yet   difficult   to   detect   the   '  Western  text ' 

12.  'Western    *See    T.EXT)   in    the    Apocalypse;    but 
'  m     ,  ,  this    will    gradually    become     practic- 

able as  in  recent  years  new  sources 
have  become  accessible. 

Witnesses  to  it,  though  only  in  part,  are  the  uncial  X  (with  a 
very  erratic  and  only  partially  ancient  text),  the  text  of  Primasius 
(identical,  according  to  Haussleiter's  investigations,  with  Cy- 
prian's text,  and  thus  old  African),  the  fragments  of  h,  the  Gigas 
Holmensis  g;  Tieonius  (containing  a  later  development  of  the 
text),  and  the  Syriac  version  edited  by  Gwynn  and  designated  2 
(the  later  version  known  as  S  shows  a  text  almost  everywhere 
corrected  in  accordance  with  the  Arethas  class,  though  in  many 
places  also  it  contains  a  text  older  than  1).  To  the  same  cate- 
gory belong  also,  in  part,  the  group  1,  12,  36,  81,  152  (cp  Gwynn, 
cxli.)  and,  finally,  the  Armenian  version,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  (note  the  coincidence  of  1,  12,  36, 
etc.  with  arm.  ;  cp  Bousset,  Komm.  178).  A  further  point 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  close  affinity  of  X,  2  (S),  and  Origen  ;  one 
might  almost  venture  to  constitute  N20r.  a  distinct  group  in  the 
Western  Class  (Bousset,  181  ;  Gwynn,  lv^). 

Distinctly  the  best  text  is  that  presented  by  ACVg. 
The   Vulgate    furnishes    us    with  good   means   of  con- 

..   «       ■,,     trolling  the  text  of  AC,  especially  where 

the  two   differ   or    where    C   is    wanting. 

AVg. ,  therefore,  where  C  is  wanting,  often  constitutes  a 

stronger  testimony  than  that  of  all  the  other  witnesses 

together. 

'  I  John  am  he  that  heard  and  saw  these  things ' 
(222  RV  ;  CPI49}.     Are  we  to  identify  this  John  with  the 

14  Pr  f         A   aP0Stle,  the  son  of  Zebedee?     Within 
autho  book   itself  21 14   might    fairly   be 

urged  against  this  identification.  The 
first  to  submit  the  question  to  thorough  discussion  was 
iJionysius  of  Alexandria  (see  above,  §  4)  ;  in  the  result 
he  attributed  the  book  to  another  John.  This  theory 
of  a  second  John,  adopted  also  by  Eusebius  {HE 
iii-  39 1  JJ.),  was  revived  in  the  present  century  (Block, 
Ewald,  de  Wette,  Liicke,  Xeander,  Diisterdieck, 
etc.),  the  John  of  the  Apocalypse  being  usually  in  this 
case  identified  with  the  '  Presbyter '  of  Eus.  HE 
iii.  39 1  ^:      Criticism   advanced  another  step,  however, 
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and  declared  the  whole  tradition  regarding  the  presence 
of  John  the  Apostle  (and  E\angelist)  in  Asia  Minor  to 
have  been  due  to  a  confusion  between  his  name  and  that 
of  the  presbyter. 

So  Ye-el,  Dcr  l-'.vait gel ist  Johannes,  1801-4  ;  Lutzelberger, 
Die  kirchlicke  Tradition  liberden  Apostel  Johannes,  1040  ; 
Keim,  G'csch.  Jesu  vou  Xazara,  1867,  1  161JI  ;  Scholtcn,  J'.r 
A  J.  Johannes,  in  Ki.-'tnasicn ,  1872;  Weiffenbach,  Das  Papias- 
J  >,io>in-nt,  1874;  Tin  1111:1,  Pas  / ohannistiK,  1882;  and  others. 
Ayainst  .Vholten  cp  Ililgc-nfekl,  ZW1\  1876-77,  aku  Zahn, 
St.  Kr.  1 81 '.6,  p.  649  ff.  ;  _  \,  ta  Jo.innis  civ.,  Steitz,  St.  A'?:,  1868, 
P-  509^"-»   Her/og,   A7-H78/ 

The  question  is  difficult.      The  first  remark  to  be  made 

upon  it  is  that  the  assumption  that  there  were  two  Johns 

lfi    fy_iv    in  Asia  Minor—  the  apostle  and  the  presbyter 

T  ,  ^    —finds    only    slender    support    in    ancient 
one  John   .      r  .  /.,,    ,  ,     K1 

.      .    .        tradition.      Whatever  the  interpretation  we 

Minnr       ma^    1         on  important    testimony    of 

Papias  preserved  by  Eusebius  {HE  iii. 
39  iff.),  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Papias  speaks  not  of 
two  Johns  in  Asia  Minor — the  apostle  and  the  presbyter 
— but  of  one  John,  whom  we  are  to  look  for  as  a  near 
neighbour  of  Papias  in  space  and  time.  Of  a  second 
John  the  second  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  third 
know  nothing  ;  he  is  unknown  to  Irenreus  and  to  those 
who  disputed  the  claims  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  the 
Alogi  and  to  Cuius,  to  Tertullian,  to  Clement,  and  to 
Origen.  Not  till  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  is 
reached  do  we  find  any  indication  of  the  sort  (Eus.  HE 
vii.  2f>i6).  Even  Dionysius  alleges  no  other  evidence 
than  that  in  his  day  two  graves  of  '  John  '  were  shown. 

The  inference  he  draws  from  thi-, — that  there  must  have  been 
two  Johns — is  by  no  means  astrin-cnt  one.  It  would  not  be  less 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  bis  day  the  precise  burial-place  of 
John  was  no  longer  known,  or  that  the  two  /j-irq^a-ra  represented 
two  distinct  holy  'places'  of  John  (so  Jer.  de  vir.ill.  9:  duce 
viemoria- ;  Zahn,  Acta  Jo.  civ).  For  this  supposition,  Eusebius 
has  supplied  a  plausible  basis  by  combining  the  statement  of 
Papias  about  two  Johns  with  the  traditions  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  about  two  graves  of  John  at  Ephesus. 

If  the  assumption  that  there  were  two  Johns  in  Asia 

Minor  proves  to  be  a  baseless  hypothesis — and  its  base- 

-  „  XT-  J.-1.  lessness  is  shown  by  the  fact,  among  other 
16.  Viz.,  the  y  s 

Presbyter. 

phrase  of  any  kind- — the  question  which  next  arises  is  as 
to  whether  this  John  was  the  apostle  or  the  presbyter. 
At  this  point  the  important  testimony  of  Papias  turns  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  presbyter.  For  his  contemporary 
and  the  authority  whom  he  quotes  is — next  to  Aristion 
— the  '  presbyter  '  John  (Eus.  Hh  iii.  oil  4)  ;  and  Aristion 
and  John  are  doubtless  also  to  be  identified  with  the 
■jrpeajiiuTepoi  whom,  according  to  Eus.  HE  iii.  393,  Papias 
could  still  directly  interrogate.  The  evidence  of  2  Jn. 
and  3  Jn. ,  claiming  as  they  do  to  be  written  by  the 
ir  pea  fivr  epos,  points  in  the  same  direction.  Moreover, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out  (§  14),  the  Apocalypse 
apparently  does  not  profess  to  have  been  written  by  the 
apostle.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  true,  we  already  find 
Justin  {Dial.  81  ;  see  above,  §  2)  asserting  the  apostolic 
authorship.  It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  Irena^us — 
for  whom  the  Gospel,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse 
are  all  by  one  and  the  same  author— speaks  of  John 
as  an  apostle  only  in  indefinite  expressions  similar  to 
those  in  Gal.  1 19,  but  elsewhere  invariably  designates 
him  as  'disciple'  {/xadTjTTjs)  ;  see  Bousset,  op.  cit.  41/ 
Further,  Irenasus,  who  calls  Papias  a  disciple  of  John, 
also  speaks  of  Polycarp  as  his  fellow  disciple  (Eus. 
HE\\\.  .j'.ti).  If  we  refuse  to  suppose  that  Irenaeus 
had  already  confounded  the  presbyter  with  the  apostle, 
then  the  great  teacher  of  Polycarp  was  also,  according 
to  Iren;eus,  the  'presbyter'  John;  for  Papias  was  a 
disciple  of  the  presbyter.  In  the  Muratorian  canon, 
further,  John  is  called  simply  '  discipulus,'  whereas 
Andrew  is  'apostolus.'  The  testimony  also  of  Poly- 
crates  in  the  letter  to  Victor  (ap.  Eus.  HEv.  2A2JJ.) 
claims  particular  attention  in  this  connection.  Here, 
in  a  passage  where  everything  turns  upon  the  exact 
titles    of    the    persons    named,    Polycrates    designates 


things,  that  the  '  John  '  of  Asia  Minor  is 
so  often  spoken  of  without  distinguishing 
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as  the  (rroLxeia  of  Asia  Minor  (i)  the  apostle  Philip 
and  his  daughters  ;  (2)  John  who  lay  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Lord,  fiaprvs  nal  diSdaKaXos,  who  was  buried 
in  Ephesus,  6s  eyeurjOTj  iepeus  rb  tt^toXov  irerfto- 
pj]Kd)s  ;  (3)  the  bishops  Polycarp,  Thraseas,  Safaris, 
Papirius,  Melito.  Pulycrates  thus  designates,  plainly 
with  intention,  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  also 
as  teacher  and  witness,  not  as  apostle  Indeed,  the 
traditions  relating  to  the  Fourth  <  iospel  become  much 
more  intelligible  if  we  are  able  to  assume  that  the 
witness  (Jn.  I935,  ficeivos  oioev)  is  not  the  Galikean 
apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  but  another  John,  a 
Jerusalemite  (Bousset,  /Co mm.  43/).  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  statement  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — 
that  the  beloved  disciple  was  'known  unto  the  high 
priest '  (IS  15) — harmonises  well  with  the  account  of 
Polyerates,  'who  became  priest'  (ds  iepeijs  iyevrjdr}  ; 
cp  further,  H.  Delff,  St.  Kr. ,  1891,  and  Harnack, 
Chronol.   1456^.). 

The  inference  from  all  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
(one)  John  of  Asia  Minor,  who  was  the  presbyter,  was 
one  who  had  seen  Jesus  indeed,  but  not  one  of  the 
number  of  the  apostles.  The  John  of  the  Apocalypse 
(cp  the  superscription  of  the  Epistles)  is  thus  the 
presbyter. 

Whether  the  Apocalvpse  was  really  written  by  him  is 
another    question.        In    order    to   understand   how  the 

17   "RpsiI       Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  could 

,,  '  ,  .  1  both  be  attributed  to  the  same  disciple 
*'  of  the  Lord,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
them  both  n  little  distance  away  from  him.  John 
is  only  the  eye-witness,  not  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel;  so,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Apocalypse  we 
may  have  here  and  there  a  passage  that  can  be  traced 
to  him,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  not  from  his  pen. 
Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse  all  come  from  the  same 
school.  They  show  also  at  various  points  linguistic 
affinities  {Bousset,  /Com///,  •zoiff.).  They  had,  moreover, 
at  first  the  same  history  :  they  were,  it  would  seem,  the 
favourite  writings  of  Montanism,  and  were  all  three 
alike  rejected  by  the  opponents  of  Montanism,  the 
Alogi. 

The  earliest  Greek  fathers  who  in  any  measure 
attempted  to  interpret  the  Apocalypse  were  Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus,  and  Methodius: 

Irenams,  in  Ad::  lfa>r,  5;    Hippolytus,  in  Comm.  on  Daniel, 

m  dn-d5ei£is   irfpi  tou  avTixpunov,  in  extant   fragments  of  the 

_     ,  KC<jia.AaLa.    Kara     Tcu'ou,  and    in    a    no    longer 

18.  Interpreta-  extant     commentary     on     the     hook     itself; 

tion  :  -   Greek    Methodius      in     Symp._  1  5  C  5  8  4  ff.  _       Of 

and  Latin        continuous  commentaries  originating  in  the 
Greek    Church     we    posses-,    unlv    those     uf 
Andrew  (5th  cent.,  ed.  Sylburg)  and  of  Arelhas  (qth  cent.,  ed. 
Cramer). 

The  oldest  Latin  commentary,  which  contains  much 
interesting  and  ancient  material  (for  exam  file,  the 
interpretation  of  various  passages  referring  to  Nero),  is 
that  of  Victorinus  of  Pettau  (ob.  303).  We  possess  it 
only  in  Jerome's  redaction.  Haussleiter  is  about  to 
edit  it  in  its  original  form.  An  exceedingly  powerful 
influence  was  exercised  also  by  the  commentary  of 
Ticonius. 

This  work  is,  unfortunately,  no  longer  extant,  and  has  to  be 
reconstructed,  as  far  as  the  materials  allow,  from  the  pseudo- 
August  in  ian  Homilia  in  A/>oc.  (Migne,  Pat.  Lai.  35),  the 
commentary  of  PrimaMiis  (ob.  586,  ed.  princ.  Basel,  1544), 
and  (mainly)  the  Ljreat  compilations  of  Meatus,  written  in  776 
(in  Apoc  ilypfim,  td.  Flore?,  1770). :* 

In  his  commentary,  written  before  380  A.D. ,  wholly 
from  the  Donatistic  point  of  view,  Ticonius  consistently 
carries  out  the  spiritualistic  interpretation.  In  his 
explanation  of  the  millennium  passage  (liO  iff.)  he  was 
afterwards  followed  by  Augustine  (Bousset,  Kornm.  6^}. 
Down  to  the  Middle  Ages  the  exegesis  uf  the  book 
continued  to  follow  that  of  Ticonius,  if  his  Donatistic 
tendency  be  left  out  of  account. 

1  Cp  also  below,  §§  28  and  ^. 

2  See  Lucke,  Einl.  in  dk  t  \/fenl>arung  (2),  ^53  ;  Holtzmann, 
HK  4. ;  Bousset,  Koi/im.  51  //. 

3  See  Haussleiter,  ZKIVL  7  vyiff.  ;  Bousset,  Kornm .  6off. 
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Apart  from  the  \\ orks  already  named,  mention  must  be 
mad!,  of  those  of  Cassiodorus  (Complex tones  in  apocalypsin 
[ed.  Scipio  Maffcy,  Florence,  1721]),  Beda  (ol>.  755;  t.xpianatio 
ap.<calypsis'm  Biblioth.  Pair.  Cologne,  vol.  v.),  and  Ambrusius 
Ansliertus  (c.  770  ;  in  Apocatypsim  7icri  .r.,  B'lbl.  Pair.,  G>1.,  '.» 
2).  Dependent,  in  turn,  on  Ansbertus  are  Alcuin  (Migne,  Pat. 
La.'.  100)  and  Haymo  of  Halberstadt  [843]  (Migne,  117),  while 
Wulafried  Strabo's  Glossa  ord/naria  (Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  114) 
depends  on  Haymo.  To  the  same  class  of  interpretations 
belong  the  performances  of  Anselm  of  Laon  (Migne,  1(J2), 
Bruno  of  Asie  (Migne,  165),  Rupert  of  Leutz  (Migne,  liiii), 
Richard  of  St.  Victor  (Migne,  10(3),  Albertus  Magnus  (Oper a, 
Lyons,  1651,  torn.  12),  a  commentary,  probably  in  reality  of 
Waldensian  origin,  which  is  found,  in  two  recensions,  among 
the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (('/i''vi,  Parma,  1869;  torn.  2H 
324JK  512  _//.),  Hugh  of  St.  Caro  (1263;  Postilla),  Dionysius 
Carthusius  (14th  cent.).  Thus  the  single  commentary  of 
Ticonius  continued  to  dominate  the  whole  interpretation  of  the 
Apucah  pse  until  far  down  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  next  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse  to  attain  wide 
influence    was    Joachim    of    Floris    (soon    after    1195  ; 

._    T        ,  .         Expositio  ,  .  .  abbatis /oachim  in  Apoc, 

19.  Joachim.    ,T    ■  ,      w*uu-     *u   c    .    .■ 

\  enice,  1527).      \\  ith  him  the  fantastic 

futurist  (chiliastic)  interpretation  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  over  the  formerly  prevalent  spiritualising 
view.  He  was  at  the  same  time  the  originator  of  a 
'  recapitulation  theory,  which  he  carried  out  into  the 
minutest  details.  As  '  the  Age  of  the  Spirit,'  associated 
with  a  mendicant  order  that  was  to  appear,  occupied  a 
central  place  in  the  prophecies  of  Joachim,  he  naturally 
became  the  prophet  of  the  '  opposition '  Franciscans, 
and  his  works  were  accepted  by  them  as  sacred.  It 
was  in  these  circles  accordingly  that  his  immediate 
followers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  arose 
( IVter  Johannes  Olivge,  Ubertino  de  Casale,  Sera- 
phinus  de  Pernio,  Annius  Viterbiensis,  Petrus  Galatinus) ; 
but  his  influence  spread  very  widely  in  the  course  of 
succeeding  centuries,  and  a  continuous  chain  of  many 
links  connects  the  name  of  Joachim  with  that  of 
Cocceius,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  Co^i/al/oncs  de  apoc.  S. 
Jonnnis  (Leyden,  1605),  is  usually  taken  as  the  typical 
representative  of  the  modern  '  recapitulation  theory.' 

Among  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation  the  anti- 
Roman   and   anti-papal   interpretation    began   to   gain 

20.  Reforma-    ground'  ^^  the  only  methodical 

,.  exposition    of   this    view    that    can    be 

named  is  the  commentary  fby  John 
Purvey  ?),  emanating  from  WyclifVite l  circles  and 
written  in  1390,  which  was  afterwards  published  by 
Luther  (Com  me// tan  us  i?i  Apoc.  ante  centum  annos 
edit  us,   1530). 

The  founder  of  a  consistently  elaborated  universal- 
historical  interpretation  was  Xieolaus  de  Lyra  (1329, 
--    TT    -  ■.     in  the  Postils,  which  have  been  often 

',  .   ,      .     ,        printed).       He   is  followed  by   certain 

historical      ^  .,    r '   ■  ,         .  ,    -  -        .,     , 

,.      ,  Catholic  interpreters,   and,    m   method 

at  least,  by  Luther,  who  in  his  pre- 
face of  1534  (Walch. ,  11)  gives,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  pages,  a  clever  but  fantastic  interpretation  of  tin.* 
entire  book,  in  which,  as  might  be  expected,  the  anti- 
papal  interest  holds  a  central  place.  Luther's  view 
continued  to  dominate  the  interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse within  the  Lutheran  church. 

It  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Lucas  Osiander  (Bihliorum 
sacrorum,  pars  'A)  down  to  that  of  Jo.  <  ierhard  (Annot.  in 
Apoc.  /oh.,  Jena,  164 ■■;)  and  Abr.  Calovius  {llihli.i  Nov.  Test. 
//lusty.,  torn.  2  Frankfurt.  1672  — a  learnud  work  with  valu- 
able inlruductory  material  and  persistent  polemic  against  Hugo 
Cnutius;  tur  a  list  of  the  commentaries  dependent  on  Luther 
see  Bousset,  Kornm.  94).  None  of  the  works  mentioned  was 
of  any  value  for  the  real  interpretation  of  the  U-ok;  the 
Apocalypse  and  its  interpretation,  .so  far  as  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  German}  is  concerned,  became  merely  the  arena  for  anti- 
Catholic  polemics. 

Within  this  period  the  number  of  works  produced  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  on  this  subject  without 
dependence  on  the  dominant  Lutheran  view  was  very 
small. 

Among  them  the  f};'l/\-rns  atque  c^tdita  enar ratio  Ubri 
Apoc.  /oh.,  1547,  of  Thtodor  Bibliander  is  worthy  of  notice; 
in  it  we  can  discern  in    the  treatment  of  chaps.    1  J  and  13  the 

1  Cp  Wycliffe's  own  interpretation  of  Rev.  20  in  the  Dialogus 
in  Neander,  KG  1J22S. 


22.  Scientific. 
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beginning*,  of  an  interpretation  looking  to  contemporary  con- 
ditions. Bullin^'jr  (Predigten,  1557)  and  Junius  {Apoc.  Joh. 
Illusti'itii,  1591)  have  a  good  deal  in  common  with  Bibliander. 

Wildest  and  most  fantastic  of  all  aie  the  English 
commentaries  of  this  period. 

Among  them  may  be  named  Napier  of  Merchiston,  the 
inventor  of  logarithms  {A  Plain  Dis<.o~<c>y  of  t lie  whole  Revela- 
tion of  Saint  John,  1593),  Thomas  I'.n^lilinnn  (  Xponilypsis 
Apocalypseos,  Frankfort,  1609),  Joseph  i\b:de  {(.'lav/-,  a'poca- 
Ivptiea,  1627),  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (<  'l-servations  upon  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  1732  — 
dependent  upon  Mede). 

The  history  of  a  strictly  scientific  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  on  the  ether  hand,  nui^t  be  held  to 
begin  with  the  learned  commentaries  of 
l'Yench  and  Spanish  Catholic  theo- 
logians. They  meet  the  Protestant  polemic  with  con- 
spicuous and  indeed  often  astounding  erudition,  and, 
going  back  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  earlier  Church 
fathers,  lay  the  foundations  of  a  cautious  and  for  the 
most  part  purely  eschatological  interpretation. 

In  this  connection  the  works  of  Franriscus  Ribeira  (1578), 
Blasiu.s  Yicc,as(ieoi  '.'  cp  aUo  1  iellarminus,  Pe  Sum  mo  Font/  /i\e, 
lib.  tert.  l>e  AnlichrUto),  Benedictus  lVreyra  {1606?),  and  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide  (,1620)  are  well  worthy  of  mention. 

Conspicuous  above  them  all  is  the  restitutio  arcaui 
sensus  in  Apocalypsi  of  Ludovicus  ab  Alcazar.  That 
writer  was  the  first  to  carry  out  consistently  the  idea  that 
the  Apocalypse  in  its  earlier  part  is  directed  against 
Judaism,  and  in  its  second  against  Paganism,  so  that  in 
chaps.  12  f.  we  read  of  the  first  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  ch.  19  of  the 
final  conversion  of  that  Empire.  He  thus  presents  us 
with  the  first  serious  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  historical 
and  psychological  understanding  of  the  book. 

The  idea  worked  out  by  Alcazar  had  already  been  expressed 
by  Hentenius  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Are t has  (<7\citmenii 
Cowwcntiii:,  ed.  Morelius  et  Hentenius  2),  and  by  Salmeron 
(Opera,  12t  Cologne,  1614,  'In  sacram  Jo.  Apoc.  praeludia'). 
It  ought  to  be  added  here  that  the  explanation  of  the  wounded 
head  as  referring  to  Xero  Redivivus  is  found  (for  the  first  time 
since  Yictoiinus)  in  the  commentary  of  the  Jesuit  Juan  Mariana. 
It  was  from  the  Jesuits  that  Protestant  science  first  learned  how 
to  work  thU  field. 

Crotius  {Annot.  ad  AT,  Paris,  T664),  who  is  so  often 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  scientific  exegesis,  is,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  Apocalypse  at  any  rate,  entirely  depend- 
ent on  Alcazar,  whose  interpretation,  indeed,  he  has  not 
improved  by  the  details  assuming  references  to  universal 
history  and  contemporary  events  which  he  has  introduced 
into  it. 

Grotius  in  turn  was  followed  by  Hammond  (cp  the  Latin 
editions  of  Clericus,  torn.  1,  Amsterdam,  1698,  and  Clericus's 
notes  to  Hammond),  Bossuet  (16SS),  and  Hervaeus  (1684).  In 
Hulland  and  Germany  the  fantastic  school  of  interpretation 
continued  to  flourish  for  some  time  longer,  prominent  repre- 
sentatives being,  in  Holland,  Vitringa,  with  his  profoundly 
learned  aca/cptut?  a.TroKakvip^ui<;  (1705;  dependent  on  Mede), 
and  his  many  followers,  and  in  Germany,  Bengel,  with  his 
commentary  (1740-46-53)  and  sixty  practical  discourses  on  the 
Apocalypse.  Much  greater  sobriety  is  shown  by  Job.  Marck 
in  his  In  Apoc.  Comm.  1699,  with  its  copious  exegetical  material 
and  valuable  introduction;  also  by  a  group  of  eschatulogical 
interpreters  in  which  are  included  Eli_mi<>ra  Peters  (1696), 
Antonius  Driessen  (1717),  and  Joachim  Lanye  (Apokalvptisches 
Licht  u.  Recht,  1730). 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  although  Aubert  de  Verse 
{La  clef  de  I' apocalypse,    1703)  followed  the  lines  laid 

00   o;„  down  by  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  Bos- 

23.  Since  J.       .        '         .         .        ,    . 

18th  ppntnrv  suet-  t"e  interpretation  founded  on 
*'  allusions  to  contemporary  events  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  in  «.  very  narrow  form.  At  this 
period  it  took  for  the  most  part  the  very  unfortunate 
course  of  endeavouring  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, after  the  analogy  of  Mt.  24,  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

In  this  category  must  be  placed  the  expositions  of  Abauzit 
(Essaz  sur  fapoc,  1733),  Harduin  (1747).  W.^tstcin  (Libcllus  ad 
crism  atquc  interpretationein  NTnA.  Sernlur,  1766),  Harenberg 
(1759)1  Hartwig  (cp  §  9),  and,  finally,  Zidlig  (18^). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  much  that  is  rightly  said 
in  Semler's  notes  to  Wetstein  in  Corrodi's  Gesck.  des 
Chiliasmus.  And  a.  return  was  made  to  the  sounder 
general    principles    of    Alcazar    by     Herrenschneider 
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{Inaugural  diss.,    Strassburg,    1786)  and  by  Eichhorn 

{Commentaries,  1701).  Kven  those  shreds  of  the 
interpretation  that  looks  to  universal  history,  which  had 
still  persisted  in  showing  themselves  in  Alcazar's  work, 
weie  now  stripped  away,  and  thus  a  provisional  resting- 
place  was  reached. 

This  stage  is  seen  in  the  works  of  Bleek  (Theol.  Ztschr.  2, 
Berlin,  1820,  /  'or/cMtneen  uberdie  Apok.  published  by  Hossb,,ch 
111  1862),  Ewald  (<  oiiuu,  t8j8.  Die  Joltann.  Schriftcn,  2  1862) 
L>e  Wette  (A'tt?-.,c  Erklli,  ung,  1848-54-0--),  I.ficke  (/  'ersuch  ewer 
■vollstandic-cu  Piulelt uug  tn  die  Offcnharung,  1832,  2nd  ed. 
18,2),   Volkmar  (''n-),  and  also,  for  the  most  part,    Dusterdieck 

In  all  these  works  the  interpretation  from  contem- 
porary history  is  consistently  carried  out.  All  set  forth 
from  the  decisive  observation  that  in  chap.  11  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  temple  is  predicted,  and  all,  accordingly,  date 
the  book  from  before  70  a.d.  Further,  they  all  rightly 
recognise  that  the  main  drift  of  the  Apocnlypse  is 
directed  against  Rome  ;  all,  too  {except  Diisterdicck), 
recognise  Nero  Redivivus  in  the  wounded  head.  In 
particular,  since  the  discovery,  independently  arrived  at 
by  Fritzsche,  Hni.iry,  and  Reuss,  that  the  number  666 
is  intended  for  n~ij  nop.  the  reference  to  Nero  has  become 
the  roc  iter  de  bronce  of  all  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse. 

In  passing,  mention  may  be  made  of  some  works  which, 
although  following  obsolete  exegetical  methods,  are  not  without 
a  scientific  value  :  Hengstenberg  ^g-'^i-'bi),  Ebrard  ('53),  Elliot 
(Horce  Apocalyptica',  1851  ;  univ. -hist.),  Auberlen  ('54-'74), 
Christian  ('61),  Luthardt  ('61),  Alford  (New  Tesiaine?it,  4  2), 
Kliefoth  ('74)-  '-eck  (Erkl.  von  Offenb.  i.-xii. ;  eschatol.)  and 
Kiibel  (in  btrack-Zuckler's  HK,  1888  ;  this  takes  a  mediating 
course  between  the  standpoints  of  contemporary  history  and 
eschatology).  See  also  Zahn,  'Apokalyptische  Studien,'  in 
ZKli'L,  1885-86. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  entered  on  a 
new  phase1  as  soon  as  doubts  arose  regarding  the  unity 
94.   n       +'        °^  l^e  WOI"k  anc*  lne  method  of  literary 

'  y      .,  criticism  to  be  applied.     The  conjecture, 

J'      which  had  been  hazarded  more  than  once," 

that  the  Apocalypse  was  really  a  composite  work  was 

again  taken  up  independently  (1)  by  Daniel  Vblter,   at 

«-   t>   j     j.-        the  suggestion   of  Weizsacker,   whose 
25.  Redaction         .,  Ps  ™  t.    ,  ' 


hypothesis. 


pupil  he  was.      The  particular  hypo- 


thesis put  forth  by  Vblter3  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse  may  for  convenience 
be  called  the  redaction  hypothesis  { Ueberarbeitungs- 
Hypothcse). 

He  assumed  in  his  first  sketch,  which  he  has  not  substantially 
modified,  a  fundamental  text  (Grundschrift)  consisting  (apart 
from  single  verses)  of  1  1-4  4-0  7i-8  Sf.  H1-7  18  19i-4  14 14-20 
195-10,  dating  from  the  sixties,  and  an  appendix  IO1-II13  17, 
dating  from  68-70  a.d.  This  underwent  three  (or  rather  four) 
redactions,  of  which  the  latest  was  in  140  A.D. — or,  at  all  events, 
later  than  130. 

The  work  of  Vblter  is  based  on  a  few  happy  observa- 
tions. For  example,  he  saw  that  14  14-20  really  forms  the 
close  of  an  apocalypse,  recognised  the  divergence  between 
7 1-8  and  79-17,  the  true  character  of  lOi-ll  13,- — and  so 
forth.  Nevertheless,  broadly,  Vblter' s  performance 
gave  the  student  an  impression  of  excessive  arbitrariness, 
and  was  rejected  on  almost  every  hand. 

Against  the  first  edition  see  Harnack,  TLZ,  1882,  Dec.  ; 
Hilgenfeld,  ZWl\  1882;  Warfield,  Presb  Rev.  18S4,  p.  -3 ; 
against  the  second  edition,  Jiilichcr,  GGA,  1886,  pp.  25-3S  ;  Zahn, 
ZKH'L,  1886. 

The  question  was  next  taken  up  from  an  entirely 
different  side  (2)  by  R.  Vischer  ('Die  Offenb.  Joh.  eine 
jlidische  Schrift  in  christlicher  Bearbeitung,'  in  Texte  u. 
Unlets.,  1886,  2nd  ed.  1895);  the  result  has  been  a 
lively  and  fruitful  discussion.  Vischer  believed  himself 
to  have  discovered  that  the  ruling  chapters  (11/.)  of 
the    Apocalypse    can    be    understood   only  on    the    as- 

1  In  connection  with  what  follows  see  Holtzmann,  JPT,  1891; 
Baldensperger,  Z.f.  Theol.  it.  K  ire  he,  1894;  A.  Meyer,  Theol. 
Rundschau,  1897,  Hefte  2-3. 

2  Grotius,  Hammond,  Vugel  (Comm.  vii.  De  Apoc.  Joh.  1811- 
1816),  Bleek  (Perl,  theol.  Ztschr,  '2  240 f.\  he  abandoned  his 
view  in  Beitr,  z.  Evang.-Ktitik,  1846,  p.  81;  St.  K'r.  1855,  p. 
220^). 

3  Die  Entsteh.  der  Apok  ,  1882,  2nd  ed.  1885  ;  Th.  T,  1891, 
pp.  259^  608^;  Prot  A'Z,  1886,  p.  32/;  Das  Problem  der 
Apoc,  1893. 


Ovtrbiick  in 
Rev.    tie   lIuK'l    ft  /■lu'l. 

'ij,  pp.  26-3^  :    Simcov  in  Ex- 
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sumption  of  a  Jewish  origin.  As  he  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  be  convinced  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
book,  he  inferred  that  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
have  it  it  is  a  Christian  redaefi^n  of  a  J  wish  icriiing. 
I  '<>  the  Christian  redactor,  besides  isolated  expressions, 
he  attributed  the  following  passages  :  1-3  09-14  79-17  T-11 

v.\<,f.  n  1-5 12 13  153  it;  15 17 14 109-101V'  21)4-6  u isJ-8 

Yiseher's  able  treatise  found  wide  acceptance.  Among  those 
who  signified  their  acceptance  of  his  main  thesis  were   lselin 

(Tlicol.Z.  aits  der  Sc/nocitz,  1ZZ7  ;   '  Apoealvpti>che  Studien  ')  ; 

an  anonymous  writer  in  ZA  Til  ,  iS3t',  pp. 

TLZ,    i'337,    p.    28  /;    Men.:-. 

1887,  p.  161;   Kriiger  in  CGA,        ,,,. 

positor,  1887,  p.  42s  f.     <"'n  the  other  hand,  Volter  {Die  Offenb. 

toh.  kvinc  ursprnn'-l.  jiid.    Apo/c,   i885),    Beyschlag  {St.   A>. 

1 833),  and  Hilgenfeld  (Zli'T,  1890)  declared  themselves  a-ainst 

it. 

Athough  it  must  be  cordially  acknowledged  that  to 
Yisrlurr  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  raised  the 
question  in  its  entirety,  it  must  be  said  that  he  was 
not  successful  in  his  attempt  to  solve  it.  He  has 
neither  proved  the  Jewish  character  of  chap.  11  f.  nor 
justified  his  fundamental  thesis  regarding  the  unity  of 
the  book.  "We  shall  be  doing  him  no  injustice  if  we 
classify  him  among  those  who  uphold  the  '  redaction ' 
hypothesis. 

The  earliest  exponent  of  the  'sources'  hypothesis 
(Qucllen-Hvpotliese),  which  has  lately  come  into  com- 
petition with  that  of  redaetion,  was  Wey- 
land,  who  wrote  almost  contemporaneously 
with  Yischer  (7V/.  T,  1886,  pp.  454-470  ; 
and  Oimverking  en  Coin />/  hi'ichypothesen  toegepast  op  de 
,  IpOiiil.  van  /.,  1888).  Weyl.uid  finds  in  the  Apocalypse 
t7i<o  Jewish  sources  (X  and  2)  which  have  been  worked 
oyer  by  a  Christian  redactor. 
K  correspond 


26.  Sources 
hypothesis. 


the  first  an 

X  and   3  are  sup: 


lily,  to  Volter's  primary  document;  3  to 
f  Vnlicr's  redactors  (in  Vulter's  Appendix 
■i\).  We\  land's  Christian  reckuh.r  llhic- 
lv  with  V  teller's  redactor.  In  ioqi  kauch 
^nilied  his  adherence  to  Weyland. 


{J'tcOj/AAA/csJ.) 

Against  both  the  hypotheses  we  have  just  described 
serious  and  far-reaching  objections  present  themselves. 
r»V     t"  Against  the  'sources'  hypothesis  must 

J  '  be   urged,   in   substance,  the   linguistic 

unity  of  the  book  (see  below,  §  34);  against  the  redaction 
theory  it  has  to  be  observed  la)  that  the  fundamental 
document  made  out  by  Volter  and  his  followers  (see 
above,  §  25)  has  no  special  character  of  its  own,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  really  living  and  concrete  passages  occurring 
within  it  are  attributed  to  the  redactor  ;  (b)  that  the 
disappearance  of  every  trace  of  these  numerous  later 
redactions  is  remarkable. 

From  such  considerations  the  necessity  for  a  third 
way  became  apparent.  This  third  way  was  first 
_ft    P  ,     pointed  out  by  Weizsacker  in  his  Apo- 

A  ,?  .  stolic  Age.  He  rightly  discerned  in  the 
^"  '      Apocalyptist's  thrice  repeated  number 

of  seven  the  fixed  plan  of  an  author  who  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  whole,  and  gave  to  his  work  the 
character  of  a  literary  unity.  Into  this  literary 
unity  certain  interpolations  intrude  with  disturbing 
effect  (7i-89-i7  Hi-13  l'Ji-1112-17  13  17).  Thus  Weiz- 
sacker arrived  at  his  fragment  hypothesis.  According 
to  him  the  Apocalypse  is  a  literary  unity  proceeding 
from  a.  single  author,  into  which,  however,  apocalyptic 
fragments  of  various  date  have  been  introduced  by  the 
author  himself.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
these-  are  the  lines  along  which  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  be  sought.  All  later  investigators  in  this 
field  have  followed  one  or  other  of  the  three  hypotheses 
just  enumerated. 

O-car  Holtzmann  (67  Y2  658-664)  assumes  a  Jewish  qround- 
voi-1:  into  which  again  a  still  older  source  (13  Hon)  has  l>c-en 
wi-irked  in  a  Christian  revision.  Pfleiderer  (Urchristt'iithuiu, 
1S07,  pp.  -18-56)  steers  an  eclectic  course  ;  Sabatier  {Les  <>?■/£  i/ies 
lit;.  >u:r,'\  de  lapocalypse,  1887)  and  Schoen  (Uoriginc  de 
Fapoc.  1887)  represent  a  combination  of  Weizsacker  and  Yischer 
(regarding  the  Apocalypse  as  theu-rk  oT  a  Christian  author  who 
has  embodied  Jewish  fragments  in  In-  book). 
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A  thoroughly  elaborated  '  sources  '  theory  is  that  of 

Spitta  [Offenb.  Joh.,  1884).      In  diametrical  opposition 

„    .  to  Weizsacker,    he  claims  to  see,  in  the 

29.  bpitta.  thrice  repeated  series  of  seven,  three 
sources. 

These  are  (a)  the  seal  source  or  Christian  primitive  Apoca- 
lypse U  (U  —  luapukalypse),  written  soon  after  60  A.D.  (practic- 
ally, apart  from  the  specifically  Christian  interpolations  of  the 
redactor,  chaps.  1-n'  and  79-17  Si  10 9  io^>:-'.:i);  </')  the  trumpet 
source  }il),  a  fewish  writing!  J=  Jiidisch)  of  the  rei-n  of  Cali-ula 
(7  1-:::  s";i  10  1-7  11  15  12  IS  14i-ii"  Hi  13-20  J '.'11 -20  1:11,-15  -]  \-') ', 
(l)  the  vials  source  J12),  from  the  time  ot  Pompey  (containing, 
approximately,  the  remainder  of  the  book). 

These  three  have  been  worked  together  into  a  collected 
whole  bya  Christian  redactor.  (The  additions  assigned 
to  him  by  Spitta  are  of  about  the  same  extent  as  those 
assigned  to  him  by  Yiseher. ) 

The  sources  theory  was  next  carried  to  the  utmost 
by  P.  Schmidt  (Anmerku/igen  uber  die  Camp,  der  Offenb. 
Joh.,  1891). 

Erbes  {Die  QJpetib.  Joh.,  1891)  in  his  separation  of  the  literary 
sources  agrees  in  the  main  with  O.  Holtzmann,  but  also  main- 
tains with  Volter  (whose  hypothesis  he  simplifies)  the  thoroughly 
Christian  character  of  the  whole  book.  Bruston  (Les  origincs 
dc  /'ap..\'ti/y/:u\  icoo)  pursues  a  path  of  his  own.  Menegoz 
(Annates  tic  /'dw/.'^r.  thcoi.  1  ['88]  pp.  41-45)  assumed  two 
[eui-di  apucah  p-.es  and  a  Christian  redactor. 

The  unity  of  the  book  is  defended  by  certain  scholars  : 

Not  Miily  by  the  critics  of  Vischer  mentioned  above,  but  also 
by  K  Weiss  "</■/////.,  and  Tt.vte  u.  L'nUrsuch.  S  iCyi),  Uovon 
(Reriu  <ie  thcot  it  phil  ,  1887,  pp.  31U-62),  Hirscht  {/>/c  Apoe. 
it.  Hire  ncueste  A'nf/A,  181:15),  and  Blum  (  i'h.  /',  10S3-84).  An  ex- 
pectant attitude  is  taken  by  H  Holt/maun  (A//;/.,  1892  ;  Hand- 
komm.,  1893). 

Finally,  altogether  new  lines  of  investigation  were 
opened  up  by  Gunkel  in  his  St  hop  J',  u.  Chaos  ('94).      He 

„„    _      .    .    controverted  sharplv,  and  sometimes  per- 

30.  Gunkel.  ,  .    lt       .,  *  ;-  ■  ,     ,    ,,  .,         ^    . 

haps  not  altogether  iairh  ,  both  the  current 

methods  of  interpreting  the  Apocalypse  (that  which 
looks  to  contemporary  history  for  a  clue,  and  that 
which  adheres  to  literary  critical  methods),  and  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  them,  or  at  least  to  co-ordinate  w  ith 
them,  a  history  of  apocalyptic  tradition.  He  insisted 
with  emphasis  upon  the  thesis  that  the  (one)  Apocalyp- 
tist  was  not  himself  the  creator  of  his  own  representa- 
tions ;  that  his  prophecies  were  only  links  in  a  long 
chain  of  tradition.  In  his  investigation  of  this  apo- 
calyptic tradition  he  greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the 
usual  question  'Jewish  or  Christian?'  by  his  endeav- 
ours to  prove  for  chap.  12  a  Babylonian  origin,  and 
in  other  places  also  (see  below,  §  40)  to  trace  Babylonian 
influences  in  the  book.  Even  if  we  grant  that  Gunkel 
has  often  overshot  the  mark, — as,  for  example,  when 
he  refuses  to  recognise  Nero  in  the  beast  and  its  number 
— it  is  undeniable  that  his  book  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Stimulated  by  Gunkel,  and  accepting  some  of  his 
results,  Bousset  (Der  Antichrist  in  der  Uebcrlieferung 

«-    t,  j.    des  J udenthums ,    des    ?ieiien    'Jestaments, 

31.  Bousset.       /  ,  '  ..    .       _     .  ' 

uiid  der  71  e uen  Rirc/ie,  1895)  proceeded 

to  illustrate  Gunkel' s  method  by  applying  it  to  a  definite 
concrete  example,  investigating  the  entire  tradition 
regarding  Antichrist,  and  endeavouring  to  show  that 
in  this  instance  a  stream  of  essentially  uniform  tradition 
can  be  traced  from  New  Testament  times  right  through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  beyond  them.  In  his  view  the 
Apocalypse  can  be  shown  to  be  dependent  in  a  series 
of  passages,  particularly  in  chap.  11,  on  this  already 
ancient  tradition  regarding  Antichrist. 

This  view  has  been  controverted  by  Erbes  ( Thcologische 
Arbeiten  aus  dun  rheinischen  loiiscnschaftlichtn  Prcdigcr- 
z>ercin gcivandt,  Neue  Folge,  1,  Freiburg,  i.  B.,  i£q7),  who,  as 
against  it,  argues  for  the  contemporary-history  method  in  its 
most  peryerse  form. 

Finally,  in  the  Kritisch-exegetische  h'onimenfar  ('96), 
Bousset  has  sought  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  previous  workers.  In  his  method  of  inter- 
pretation he  follows  Weizsacker  (fragment  hypothesis), 
and  therefore  gives  a  continuous  commentary,  describing 
the  character  of  each  particular  fragment  in  its  own 
place.  In  his  exegesis  he  has  given  special  attention  to 
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the  indications  of  Cunkel,  and  to  the  result  of  his  own 
researches  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist. 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  upon  the  Apocalypse.  It  sccnib  to  be  settled  that 
the  Apocalypse  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  literary  unity.  Against  such  a  view 
criticism  finds  irresistible  considerations. 

Anu-iiL;  these  is  the  incongruity  between  7  1-8  and  7  Q-17,  as 
also  that  between  7  1-8  ami  u  i?J/'.,  the  two  explanations  of  the 
144,'"'  in  7  iff.  and  14  iff.,  the  interruption  of  the-  connection 
caused  by  10-11  13,  the  peculiar  new  beginning  made  in  12  1,  the 
singular  character  of  chap.  12,  the  do;i/u,:tfv  presented  by  1  hap-.. 
13  and  17,  the  fact  that  in  14  14-20  a  last  judgment  is  depicted, 
whilst  that  involved  in  UWlocs  not  arrive  till  19  nff.\  the  observa- 
tion that  in  chap.  17  two  representations  of  the  beast  and  bis 
associates  are  given  alongside  each  other  (see  below,  g  45)  ;  and 
the  isolated  character  of  ehap-..  17  and  IS,  2  I  q-22  5. 

Further,  the  chapters  do  not  represent  the  same  religious 
level.  Chap.  7  1-8  Op  -"  7*<A  with  its  particularistic  character, 
is  out  of  harmony  both  with  chaps.  1-3  and  with  7  Q-17  ;  in  11  if 
the  preservation  of  the  temple  is  expected,  whilst  in  21  22  the 
new  Jerusalem  is  to  ha\e  none. 

Moreover,  different  parts  of  the  book  require  different  dates  : 
chap.  11  i--*  must  have  been  w  ritten  before  70  A. d.  ,  chap.  17  prob- 
ably when  Vcsj.-ia.sian  haul  already  been  emperor  for  some  time  ; 
whilst  the  writing,  as  a  whole,  cannot,  at  the  earliest,  have  been 
finished  before  the  time  of  Domitian. 

This  result  holds  good  notwithstanding  Gunkel's 
warning  against  the  overhasty  efforts  of  criticism.  That 
a  variety  of  sources  and  older  traditions  have  burn 
worked  over  in  the  Apocalypse  will  not  be  denied  even 
by  the  student  who  holds  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  sources. 

It  may  seem  doubtful  whether  a  general  character, 
date,    and  aim  can  be   assigned  to   the   Apocalypse  ; 


33.  Relative 

unity  of 
structure. 


for,  as  has  been  seen,  the  work  is  not  a 
literary  unity.  Still,  if  there  be  good 
ground  for  the  critical  conclusion  indicated 
above,  that  the  Apocalyptist  is  himself 
an  independent  writer  who  has  simply  introduced  various 
fragments  into  his  corpus  apocalypticum  (Weizsacker, 
Schon,  Sabatier,  Bousset),  a  relative  unity  has  already 
been  proved  for  the  Apocalypse.  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed,  step  by  step,  when  the  details  of  the  book 
are  examined. 

The  relative  unity  is  shown  (1)  in  the  artificial 
structure  of  the  whole. 

Four  separate  times  do  groups  of  seven  occur  (epistles,  seals, 
trumpets,  vials)  ;  within  these  groups  the  prevailing  distribution 
is  into  4  +  3.  The  delineations  of  judgment  and  its  horrors  are 
regularly  followed  by  pictures  of  joy  and  heavenly  bliss  ;  cp 
7  11 14-19  14 1-5  15 1-4  IO1-10.  Everywhere  artificial  con- 
nections are  employed  in  order  to  bind  the  separate  parts 
together  into  one  whole  :  cp,  for  example,  1  20  and  4  1,  5  4  and 
I4    10 5-7  11    11 13;    also  192  14680-n   165-12^;    also  18   19 

7  8  21  2. 

{2)  Further,  the  relative  unity  is  shown  clearly  in 
the  uniformity  of  the  language  throughout. 

The   following   are   the  more    important 
34.  Of  language   facts. i      Throughout    the    entire    book    are 
and  Style.  found    (a)    strongly    marked     grammatical 

irregularities  —  anacoltitha  and  impossible 
constructions  (e.g.,  1  $f  12  7),  and  confusions  of  case,  especially 
with  following  participles  (1  4  10 2  18  [see  the  reading  of  N]  20  3  12 
011/  61  7  igff.  S  9  9  14  10  8  11  1  146  12  14  I012  17  4  3  ISisf. 
y>6  20  2  21  27  [reading  of  K]).  In  1 13  and  14  14(10  take  only  one 
instance;  the  reading  n//rjt'-"'  v'l°v  6.v6puiirov  cannot  have  been 
due  to  two  separate  persons. 

(/')  Hebraisms,  especially  the  repetition  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  in  the  relative  clause  ('■'>  3  7  2  9  13fii2  20s,  cp  12  6  14 
17  9,  also  -'71726  3  12  21  G4  21 6),  and  the  Hebraistic  /cat  (3  20 
10  7  14q./). 

(c)  The  constructio  ad  scnsu?n  is  specially  frequent  (r.r., 
4i7/  5  612/  74_  93^13  11415  13  14  14  3  17  3  11  16  19  4  n); 
sometimes  involving  a  plural  predicate  after  a  neuter  plural 
subject  (3  24  4  5  29  O14  !J  20  11  2  13  18  15  4  16  14  18  3  23  21  •-•4). 
Less  clearly  attested  is  the  simple  un  grammatical  confusion  of 
gender  (9  7  14  19  19  20  21  14  22  2  ;  see  the  jMSS.). 

(a.)  Various  other  systematic  peculiarities  of  idiom.  For 
example,  irpoaKwelv  governs  the  dative  when  the  object  is 
fled?  (4  IO  7  11  11  16  19  4  229,  cp  14  7)  or  bpamnv  (13  4),  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  npocrK.  to  QrjpCov,  ty)v  etKova,  13[4]8i2 15 
I49  11  [l:i2o]  20  4  (in  16  2  also  we  should  read  7171/  eiKova  accord- 


1  A  justification  of  these  results  in  detail  will  be  found  in  the 
Author's  Commentary  on  this  book  (Introd.  pp.  183-208).  In 
some  cases,  where  the  reading  adopted  is  less  strongly  attested} 
the  citations  are  in  brackets. 
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ing  to  the  readings  of  N,  which  are  wrongly  given  in  the  printed 
editions).  The  instrumental  dative  is  extremely  raie  in  the 
Apoe.il\  pse  ;  its  place  is  often  taken  by  the  construction  with 
Hebraistic  lvt  or  even  (but  rarely)  with  <W  and  the  accusative 
(4  11  12ii  13  14).  The  vocative  is  rarely  used  (twice  only  :  Kvpie, 
11 17  ;  ovpare,  18  20).  After  a  neuter  plural  the  predicate  is 
usually  also  plural  (1  19  8  ir  15  4  16  20  [18  14]  2U  12  21  4).  The 
Apocalyptist,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  construes  6  *«(%/.■: i'o? 
C7ri  with  the  accusative,  rbv  KaO^fj-ciroi'  kiri  with  the  accusative, 
toO  Ko.0i)fj.wQv  ctti  with  the  genitive,  t<Z  KaDiipxi-w  ctti  with  the 
dative  ;  be  writes  tTTt  to  /-uYtoTroe,  but  <ul  rwr  pieTuyirtov  (exi  cp- 
tion  tu  U9),  and  tVi  ri}v  Kecpa.\-qf  invariably  (except  in  12  1). 
He  construes  cither  inl  -njs  yqs  or  tt?  rt\v  yr/i-  (I  1  16,  eni  ttjv  y<\v), 
en-l  Ttjs  0aAao-<TJ)s  or  els  tt\v  QaKao-trav.  He  invariably  Construes 
ypafaiv,  ioraptu  eiri  with  accusative  (14  1  yyp.  cm  tiuc  fiCTtoTruiv 
and  10  5  icrrai-at  enl  ttjs  -y/js  are  no  exceptions  but  only  con- 
firmations of  other  rule.-,).  Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  constant 
vacillation  in  tense  between  present  and  future,  and,  in  descrip- 
tions, between  present  and  aorist.  The  Apocalyptist  uses  the 
infinitive  almost  invariably  in  the  anrkt.  Inceptions  occur  in  the 
case  of /3AeVeu',  of  which  he  apparently  never  nukes  an  aori-,1  ; 
also  in  11  6  13  13  (v).  On  the  other  hand^  ImI1ov\  nig  the  rule  that  is 
customary  elsewhere,  he  construes  jutAAeu-  almost  always  with  the 
present  iulinitive.  The  copula  is  often  wanting,  particularly  in 
relative  sentences  (1  4  2  13  a  13  0  1 1  20  ic).  A  change  in  the  use 
of  subjunctive  and  indicative  is  made  only  after  "ivo.  (owm?  does 
not  occur  at  all),  but  here  also  a  certain  regularity  prevails.  A 
quite  extraordinary  use  of  tea  occurs  in  1  2  14  and  14  13  (cp  Jn. 
856  ii'j  11  15).  In  its  use  of  particles  the  book  displays  an 
oppressive  monotony  ;  kgu  is  predominant  everywhere  ;  only  in 
the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  is  the  style  somewhat 
livelier. 

The  arrangement  of  the  word^s  is  markedly  Hebraistic.  In 
choice  of  words  it  is  remarkably  so.  The  following  characteristic 
phrases  and  turns  of  expression  may  be  noted  :— Ad-yo?  tou  &cov 
koll  fiapTvpla.  'iTjcrou  ;  o  Kvpio>;  o  6eo$  6  Tva.VTOKp6.nap  ',  otfos  tot) 
Bvfxov  Trjs  opyr)s  ;  £o>e  eis  tovs  attoi/as  tCiv  aluit/tav  ',  \ifiVTj  toO 
Trvpbs  koli  QtLov  ;  <pv\ai  ■yAwotrcu  Aaoi.  eQirq  ;  /3i'/3Ao?  tt\s  £<"')?  ', 
fipovraX  <ptiivat  atTTpaTTal  <retcr/j.os  ;  irqyo.t  vSaTUii/  \  6  uiu  «at  i>  r^v 
/cat  o  ep^d/j.ei/o? ",  AaAeti/  and  oKoAou^etf  ixerd  \  61'Ofj.a  avrw  J 
jaexa  Taura  ;  a\.ridiv6s  ',  fiouAo?  (in  a  pregnant  sense),  p.ap-rupia, 
fxaprvpelv  ;  BeiKUvetv  ',  vlkclv  ;  atpo-TTtiv  ;  aKiyovv  \  rrjpelv  ras 
ei-roAds.  (.'ompare,  further,  the  enumerations  in  0  15  11  18  13  16 
I9518  20  12  (the  formula  fj.tKpol  icai  /xeydAot)  ;  the  beatitudes 
(/j.a«dpto5 ;  I3  14 13  16  15  10  9  20  6  22714);  the  doxologies  (16 
4  11  5g  12  f.  7  i2  15  3  1''  1  6)  ;  the  formula;  introduced  with  u>Se 
(13  10  18  14  12  17g)  ;  yj/\0ei/r}  y)p.e'pa{bp-fi],  oipa  etc.;  U17II18I47 
15  IS  10  19  7). 

The  general  style  of  the  Apocalypse  is  monotonously 
diffuse  :  article  and  preposition  are  almost  always 
repeated  when  there  are  more  substantives  than  one,  as 
also  is  the  governing  word  before  the  governed.  "Whole 
clauses  arc  gone  back  upon  and  repeated  in  the 
negative  :   Hebrew  parallelism  is  not  uncommon. 

We  are  now  at  last  able  to  form  a  tolerably  clear 
conception  of  the  personality,  the  time,  the  circuni- 
_  ,  stances,  and  the  literary  aims  of  the  apo- 
calyptist who  planned  the  Apocalypse,  as  a 
whole,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it. 

(a)  The  Apocalyptist  writes  at  a  time  in  which  violent 
persecutions  have  already  broken  out — indeed  they  are 
beginning  to  become,  so  to  say,  epidemic. 

Of  the  seven  churches,  four — Ephesus,  Pergamum,  Smyrna, 
Philadelphia — are  passing  through  such  times  of  trial.  The 
martyrs  already  form  a  distinct  class  in  the  general  body  of 
believers.  They  are  destined  to  have  part  in  the  first  resur- 
rection—before the  thousand  -  years  reign  begins  (20  4  ff.  cp 
7  9  ff.).  The  seer  beholds  them  under  the  altar  (Qqff.).  All 
through  the  book  this  time  of  struggle  is  kept  in  mind  (13 1 
14g^  15  1  ff.  16  6  17  6  18  20-24). 

{b)  The  Apocalyptist  predicts  c  still  mightier  and 
more  strenuous  struggle. 

In  this  struggle  the  predestinated  number  of  martyrs  is  to  be 
fulfilled  (i>q/A).  Philadelphia  is  to  be  preserved  in  this  last 
great  tribulation  (3  10 ;  cp  the  fj.eydAi)  9\i\pi<;  of  7  14).  This 
time  is  not  far  off :  the  martyrs  who  have  already  suffered  are 
bidden  endure  only  a  little  longer  (On).  Therefore,  'Blessed 
are  they  that  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  '  (an'  apTt  ;  14  1 3). 

(c)  This  struggle  turns,  and  will  in  the  future  turn, 
upon  the  worship  of  the  beast.  That  this  beast  is 
in  one  sense  or  another  the  Roman  Empire,  or  con- 
nected with  it,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  the  Apocalypse 
oppobcs  Rome.  Rome's  horrible  deed  is  not,  as  might 
perhaps  be  guessed,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  nor 
yet — in  the  first  instance,  at  least— the  Neronian  per- 
secution, but  the  worship  of  the  beast— i.e.,  Csesar 
worship  (cp  13  14  9/".  15  2  f.  IGstf-  ™  176  ]  9  nff.  20 
4-6;  cp  Mommsen,   Rom.   Gesck.  5  520  n. ). — What  the 
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book  predicts  is  the  great  conflict  about  to  break  out  all 
nver  the  world  between  Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Roman  Empire  (with  the  Roman  state  religion,  the 
worship  of  the  emperors)  on  the  other  (cp  Antichrist, 

§7). 

(d)  This  great  battle  will  begin  with  the  return  of 
Nero  Rcdivivus. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  men  of  his  day,  the 
Apucalyptist  shares  the  popular  expectation  of  the  coming  again 
of  tli at  emperor.  Nero  is  (13  3  12  14)  the  head  that  was  wounded 
to  death  and  afterwards  healed.  He  is  only  'as  it  were'  (ws) 
slain,  like  the  lamb  (56).  For  as  the  latter  continues  to  Jive  on 
in  heaven,  so  does  iS~ero  prolong  a  shadowy  existence  in  hell. 
Out  of  the  abyss  (17  :-;)  he  will  again  return,  and  as  Roman 
Kmperor  demand  adoratwn.  Then  will  be  the  days  of  the  great 
future  struggle.  Hence  the  name  of  the  beast  is  666  —  i.e., 
"Dp  ]m(cp  Antichrist,  §  15). 

(e)  Thus  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse  admits  of  being 
approximately  determined.  The  end  of  the  first  century 
is  already  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Apoealyptist  expects  the  return  of  Nero  from  hell  (Th. 
Zahn,  '  Apocal.  Stud.'  inZA'll'L,  1885,  pp.  561-76, 
1886,  pp.  337-52  393-405;  see  below,  §  45)  The 
following  consideration  points  to  the  same  inference. 
Behind  the  Apoealyptist  in  point  of  time  there  already 
lies  a  groat  persecution.  He  himself  is  again  living  in 
limes  of  persecution,  and  is  expecting  worse  to  come. 
Inasmuch  as  the  former  persecution  must  be  assumed 
to  be  the  Xeronian,  we  arc  compelled  to  carry  the 
Apocalypse  down  to  the  later  periud  of  Domitian. 
When  we  do  so  the  fact  that  Hi  ff.  points 
to  a  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  need 
not  cause  us  any  misgiving  :  doubtless  the  passage 
comes  from  an  earlier  source.  On  the  other  side  we 
should  be  able  to  fix  an  inferior  limit  for  the  date, 
could  it  be  shown  that  the  epistles  were  already  known 
to  Ignatius  (see  above,  §  2).  The  date  thus  indicated 
-  —the  close  of  the  first  century — was  in  point  of  fact  the 
date  at  which,  it  would  seem,  the  general  persecutions 
of  the  Christians,  turning  substantially  on  the  rendering 
of  divine  honour  to  the  emperor,  first  broke  out  (see 
Christian,  §  6).  The  Apoealvpse,  as  we  now  have  it, 
presupposes  conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  we 
meet  in  the  well-known  correspondence  between  Pliny 
and  Trajan.  In  this  it  is  not  implied  that  the  Apoealvpse 
could  not  have  been  written  some  ten  years  or  more  earlier. 

In  the  conclusion  just  indicated  we  find  ourselves  in 
agreement  with  the  best  attested  tradition  as  to  the  date 
of  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse. 

According  to  I  renins  (\  .  Ml)  2  ;  cp  v.  20  7),  the  Apocalypse  was 
'seen  '  at  the  close-  of  I  >omitian's  reign  at  Patmos,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  to  say  the  least,  not  written  earlier  (cp  Viet.  IVttau. 
Comm.  on  Apoc.  LOii  ;  Eu\  HE  iii.  is  1-3  ;  Jer.  J)e  r>ir.  illtis. 
9;  Sulp.  Sew  Chron.  -31).  A  different  tradition  is  met  with,  it 
is  true — perhaps  in  Tertullian,  who  {De  prtescr.  Har.  36) 
mentions  the  martyrdom  of  John  (by  boiling  oil — a  death  from 
which  he  was  miraculously  delivered),  and  his  subsequent  banish- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  martyrdoms  of  Peter  and  Paul 
(hut  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Scorpiace  15).  It  is  certain  that  at 
all  events  Jerome  (Adv.Jovin.  1  26  [2  16])  understood  Tertullian 
as  assigning  this  martyrdom  and  banishment  of  John  to  the 
reign  of  Nero  (cp  Eus.  Dem.  Evan^.  3 ;  the  superscription  of 
the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Apocalypse  edited  by  Ludovicus 
de  1  >ieti  ;  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  John;  Theophylact  [who  gives 
the  date  as  thirty-two  years  after  the  Ascension  ;  cp  the  notes 
of  some  of  the  Greek  cursbts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel :  thirty  years 
after  the  Ascension,  under  Domitian  (!);  Erbes,  48]).  Finally, 
Epiphanius  {Hter.  a  I  12  33)  will  have  it  that  the  booh  was  written 
under  Claudius.  The  same  statement  occurs  in  the  Commentary 
of  Apringius  (upon  whom  see  IVmsset,  OCX,  1895,  p.  2),  whence 
it  found  its  way  into  that  of  Meatus  (cd.  Fkae/,  iV). 

The  Apocalypse  is  distinguished  from  the  apocalyptic 
literature  of   Judaism  from,  the   time   of   the   book    of 

36.  Personality     ,a"!d   omrards   b>'  <he,  hifh   P™" 
of  Apoealyptist.  !*«'<=  consciousness  which  >t  displays. 
1  1  he    Apoealyptist    as    he   stands    at 

one  of  the  turning-points  of  the  world's  history  looks 
with  a  clear  eye  into  the  future  and  feels  himself  to  be  a 
prophet.  He  is  a  Christian  of  an  especial  type.  For 
the  prophets  are  servants  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense 
(It  IO7  II18  22*  [cp  1^3])  :  they  are  the  fellow-servants 
of  the  angels  (2'2g)  ;  other  Christians  are  so  onlv  in 
so  far  as  they  follow  the  revelation  of  the  prophets 
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I    (22o).      God  is  master  of   the   spirits   of    the    prophets 
I    (226  cp  17  17  10 10).      Hence  the  author  directly  claims 
!    for  his  work  the  rank  of  a  sacred  book.      It  is  intended 
!    from  the  first  to  be  publicly  read  (13)  ;   those  who  hear 
it  and  obev  what   is  written   therein    are    blessed    \\$ 
22;/,  and  whosoever  adds  to  or  takes  away  from  it  falls 
under  the  most  grievous  curse  (22  i3/).      The  frequent 
mention  of    the   prophets   along   with    the   saints   (i.e., 
Christians  in  general)— see  11 18  166  IS2024— is  a  pmof, 
not,  as  many  critics  have  supposed,  of  the  Jewish,  but  of 
the  Christian,  origin  of  the  related  passages.     The  Apoca- 
lypse in  this  respect  was  the  forerunner  of  Montanism, 
1    and   it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  it  was  specially 
j    valued   in    Montanistic   circles.      It   is   also   noteworthy 
I    that  the  Apoealyptist  speaks  to  his  own  age  and  time. 
Whilst  Daniel  is  represented  as  receiving,  at  the  close  of 
his  vision,  the  command  to  seal  the  book  for  long,  here 
in  sharp  contrast  we  read  (22 10)  '  Seal  not  up  the  words 
of  the  prophecy.       The  Apoealyptist  seems  to  have  been 
a  Jewish    Christian  of  universalistic   sympathies.      For 
him  the  name  of  Jew  is  a  name  of  honour  (29  09)  ;  he 
seems   to  uphold   a  certain   prerogative  for   the  Jewish 
people  (7  i-S  11 1-13  20  t  f. ).     He  shows  himself  intimately 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  OT. 

Into  the  apocalyptic  unity  thus  defined,  isolated  frag- 
ments have  been   introduced   in    a  manner  which   can 
still    be    more    or    less    clearly  detected. 


37.  Details 
of  criticism. 


38.  Chaps.  1-6. 


Of  these  the  more  important  at  least  must 
now  be  discussed,  and  some  detailed 
account  of  the  more  noteworthy  results  of  criticism  given. 

Of  recent  critics  the  majority  (Yischer,  Volter, 
Wevland,  Prleiderer,  O.  Holtzmann,  Schmidt)  regard 
~  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  (chaps. 
1-3)  as  having  been  originally  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  book  and  as  having  been  prefixed 
onlv  after  the  Apoealvpse  had  in  other  respects  assumed 
its  present  form  ;  but  Spitta  has  shown  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  chaps.  1-3  and  4-6  ought  not  to  be 
separated,  and  (as  against  Vischer  and  others)  has 
established  for  the  whole  of  chaps.  4-6  that  Christian 
character  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  56^  Thus 
Spitta  takes  chaps.  1-6  as  a  single  original  document 
(Christian  primitive  apocalypse  =  U). 

He  seeks  to  prove  this  by  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  definite 
close  at  the  end  of  C,  and  a  fresh  beginning  of  a  new  apocalypse 
in  7i  (so  also  P.  Schmidt).  But  the  sixth  seal  (iii2^".)  dues  not 
represent  the  final  catastrophe  ;  it  only  pictures  a  great  earth- 
quake in  the  typical  apocalyptic  manner.  In  615^  the  end  is 
still  to  come,  and  if,  with  Spitta,  we  pass  on  to  79-17  immedi- 
ately after  t>  17,  any  representation  of  the  end  of  all  things  has 
completely  disappeared  from  our  reconstructed  Apocalypse.  In 
any  case,  it  is  impossible  that  one  should  fail  to  recognise 
an  interpolated  fragment  in  the  short  passage  (69-11)  relating 
to  the  fifth  seal.  We  have  an  exact  parallel  to  it  in  4  Esd. 
^35  (cp  also  ./Ethiop.  Enoch  47).  And  the  tradition  of  4 
Esd.  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  one.  It  speaks  quite 
generally  of  a  predestined  number  of  the  righteous  which  has 
to  be  fulfilled  before  the  coming  of  the  end,  whilst  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  conception  is  applied  to  the  predestined  number 
of  the  martyrs — a  modification  which  can  he  explained  very 
easily  from  his  general  position  (see  above,  §  35). 

Spitta's  view  that  7  1-8  constitutes  a  fresh  beginning, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  preceding  chapters, 
is  certainly  correct  ;  but  neither  has 
the  passage  anything  to  do  with  that 
which  follows  it  (79-17)  ;  as  to  this  practically  all  critics 
are  agreed.  These  facts,  however,  will  not  justify  us  in 
attributing  79-17  to  the  redactor  (as  do  Yolter,  Yischer, 
Pfleiderer  and  Schmidt),  nor  yet  in  carrying  out  a  system 
of  deletions  in  chap.  7  (as  do  Erbes,  Weyl. ,  Rauch)  until 
the  two  disparate  sections  have  been  brought  into 
harmony.  Our  proper  course  is  to  recognise  (cp  also 
Spitta)  in  7 1-8  an  interpolated  fragment  —  probably 
Jewish. 

The  sudden  mention  of  the  four  winds,  which  are  held  by  the 
angels  and  are  nowhere  in  the  succeeding  narrative  let  loose, 
points  to  this  conclusion,  as  also  does  the  introduction  of  the 
144,000  Israelites  of  the  twelve  tribes— a  number  which  in  14  iff. 
is  interpreted  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  the  original  intention. 

Bousset  has  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  here  we 
have  a  fragment  of  the  Antichrist  legend. 
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The  next  passage  which  presents  special  difficulties  is 
lli-iv  Here  all  critics  are  agreed  in  recognising  a 
fragment  interpolated  between  the  sixth 
trumpet  and  the  seventh  (cp  9  n  and 
11 14).  Further,  almost  all  critics  agree 
in  regarding  chap.  10  as  an  introductory  chapter 
connected  with  this  fragment.  On  closer  examination 
it  is  found,  moreo\er,  that  11 1-13  really  consists  of  two 
smaller  fragments:  [a)  Hi  /,  1  prediction  of  the 
preservation  of  the  temple,  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  lerusalem,  and  presenting  points  of  contact  with 
Lk.  21-m;  (^)  tn0  prophecy  relating  to  the  beast  and 
the  two  witnesses  ( 11 3-13).  This  latter  piece  is  of 
an  extremely  fragmentary  and  enigmatical  character. 

Certain  matters  are  introduced  without  any  preparation  : 
the  two  witnesses,  the  beast  from  the  abyss,  the  war  of  the 
bea^t  with  the  witnesses,  the  peoples  and  tribes  rejoicing  over 
tlie  death  of  these  last.  All  these  are  tfisjWta  man  fa -a  which 
point  to  some  larger  connection. 

In  this  passage,  too,  Rousset  has  sought  to  show  that 
we  have  a  fragment  from  the  Antichrist  legend. 

In  accordance  with  Jew  ish  and  primitive  Christian  anticipation 
the  Antichrist  is  destined  to  appear  as  a  God-defying  ruler  in 
Jerusalem,  to  lead  the  people  astray  and  tyrannise  over  them,  and 
to  gather  together  a  gre.it  army  from  all  nations.  Against  him 
will  arise  the  two  prophets  Elijah  and  Enoch,  and  Israelites 
to  a  definite  number  {7  1-8?)  will  be  converted.  A  great  famine 
and  drought  will  come.  Then  Antichrist  will  put  to  death  the 
two  witnesses,  and  the  end  will  draw  near.  It  is  evident  that 
here  we  have  a  coherent  tradition,  of  which  some  fragments  are 
preserved  in  chap.  11. 

Chap.    12    is    the   most   difficult    in    the    book.       It 
also  falls  into   two  sections,    1 1*1-12  and    1213-17,   and 
betrays  itself  as  a  foreign  intrusion  both  by 


41.  Chap. 
12i 


its  unfamiliar  character  and  by  its  strange 

and  bizarre  representations. 
A.  Dietrich  (Abraxas)  was  the  first  who  sought  to  trace  in  the 
chapter  an  adaptation  of  the  myth  of  the  birth  of  Apollo  :  he 
held  the  pregnant  fugitive  woman  to  be  Leto,  the  dragon  was 
the  Python,  the  child  (who  in  the  original  legend  himself  slew 
the  Python,  Michael  being  a  later  introduction)  was  Apollo. 
The  water  which  in  the  Greek  myth  figured  as  a  protecting 
power  has  here  become  auxiliary  to  the  dragon. 

Recently  Gunkel,  in  his  SchoJ>J/(??g  n.  Chaos,  has 
directed  special  attention  to  this  chapter,  and  shown 
that  an  adequate  understanding  of  it  could  be  arrived 
at  neither  on  the  assumption  of  a  Christian  nor  on  that 
of  c.  Jewish  origin  (Yischer,  Weyland,  Spitta) — -that  on 
either  hypothesis  there  remains  an  intractable  residuum, 
bearing  a  mythological  character.  Here,  accordingly,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse  (cp  the  seven  angels,  stars, 
candlesticks,  torches  [EV  'lamps'],  eyes,  pp.  294-302; 
the  tv/enty-four  elders,  302-8  ;  Armageddon,  263-66, 
and  p.  325  n.  2  ;  the  number  3^,  pp.  266-70 ;  also 
chaps.  13  and  17,  379^),  he  found  elements  taken  from 
Babylonian  mythology,  and  in  particular  the  myth  of 
the  birth  of  the  sun-god  Marduk  and  of  the  persecution 
of  Marduk  by  the  dragon  Tiamat.  The  difficulty 

in  this  construction  of  Gunkel' s  is  that  down  to  the 
present  date  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  in  the  Baby- 
lonian mythology  any  trace  of  the  myth  of  the  birth 
and  persecution  of  the  youthful  sun-god.  Bousset 
[Apok.  aioyC ),  however,  has  called  attention  to  parallels 
with  one  chapter  in  Egyptian  mythology  (the  myth  of 
the  birth  of  Horus). 

In  the  result,  there  seems  much  probability  in  the 
supposition  that  chap.  12  embodies  a  myth  of  the  birth  of 
the  sun-god  and  the  persecution  of  the  young  child  by 
the  dragon,  the  deity  of  winter  and  of  night.  The  Apoca- 
lyptist  has  changed  the  sun-god,  however,  into  the  ttcus 
Itjvovs  Xpiaros,  the  persecutor  into  the  devil,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  child  into  the  resurrection  (observe 
the  inconcinnity  of  this  adaptation).  In  this  treatment 
of  the  material  laid  to  his  hand,  he  was  not  able 
to  give  full  significance  to  the  flight  of  the  woman, 
which  is  so  prominent  «,  feature  in  the  original  myth. 
I  his  is  accordingly  only  briefly  touched  on  in  126  ;  but 
it  receives  copious  and  special  treatment  in  the  second 
half  of  the  chapter  [vv,  13-17).  Hence  the  incongruity 
between  VI* ff.  and  V'li^ff.  which  Weizsacker  pointed 
out. 
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What  historical  occurrence  is  intended  by  the  flight 
of  the  woman  in  12 13-17  is  not  quite  clear.      Usually  the 

42    Chap    f3isht  is  taken  aS  referring  to  circumstances 

l'/ ^_z        connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

~ij  I7'     — either  to  the  destruction  and  (in  a  sense) 

the  deliverance  of  Judaism,  or,  better,  to  the  flight  of 

the  primitive  Christian  Church. 

Kibes,  who  sucks  to  explain  cb.  13  as  referring  to  the  Caligula 
period  (sec  below),  interprets  the  flight  and  deliverance  of  the 
woman  in  conneetiuii  with  _  the  first"  persecution  of  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  strangely  taking  v.  17,  '  the  remnant  of  her  seed 
who  hold  the  tcstiniuiiy  of  Jesus,'  as  pointing  to  the  Jews  (!)  at 
the  Limeof  the  Caligula  persecution.  Spitta  actually  takes  the 
persecution  of  the  uurnan  as  representing  an  occurrence  in 
heaven.  '  Tlie  remnant  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  '  represents, 
he  thinks,  the  aeln.d  Isiacl  a.s  contrasted  with  the  ideal  pre- 
exislent  Jetusalcin  (Isiael'O.  Others  (Vischer)  interpret  the 
remnant  as  meaning  be  I  it  vers  as  distinguished  from  the  Messiah. 
Chap.  ]:J  also  contains  two  passages  of  a  peculiar 
character  —  those    describing    the    first    beast    and    the 

.,  «,  -.  „  second.  O.  Holtzmann,  Spitta,  and 
the  arst  beast.  ^eS  were  agreed  m  recogn.smg  here 
a  Jewish  (Holtzm. ,  Sp. )  or  a  Christian 
(Erb. )  source  dating  from  the  time  of  Caligula. 
Independently  of  each  other,  they  all  (as  had  already 
been  done  by  Th.  Zahn)  accepted  the  number  616 
which  is  given  in  some  MNS  (C.  n  Ticonius), 
instead  of  666,  and  interpieted  it  as  meaning  Yd'Cos 
Katcrap.  The  beast  demanding  worship,  whose  image 
{etKibv)  is  repeatedly  spoken  of,  is,  on  this  view, 
the  half- mad  tyrant  Caius  Caligula,  who  in  39  A.D. 
ordered  his  procurator,  Petronius,  to  set  up  his  statue  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Parallels  to  this  prophecy 
belonging  to  the  same  date  were  found  in  Mt.  24 
( '  abomination  of  desolation  ' )  and  in  2  Thess.  2.  The 
'  wound '  {ir\r]yi))  of  the  beast  was  interpreted  by  Spitta 
as  meaning  the  sickness  which  befel  Caligula  towards 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  These  conjectures  are  by 
no  means  impossible  ;  but  if  they  are  accepted , 
certain  important  particulars  in  the  chapter  must  be 
deleted — in  particular,  references  to  the  wounded  head 
of  the  beast.  This  and  the  number  666  (~Dppu)  show 
distinctly  that  (in  its  present  form)  the  chapter  was 
intended  to  be  understood  of  the  return  of  Nero 
Redivivus.  Whether  an  older  source  dating  from  Cali- 
gula's time  has  here  been  worked  over  remains  doubtful. 

As  compared  with  this  interpretation,  the  view  which  takes 
the  wounded  head  to  be  Julius  Caesar  (Gunkel,  Bruston)  has 
little  to  be  said  for  it — since  the  number  666  in  that  case  remains 
unexplained  ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  interpret  the  death-wound 
to  mean  the  interregnum  of  Galba-Otho-VitelHus,  or  refer  the 
number  to  the  Roman  empire  (Aareli'os,  Diisterdieck  ;  a'Dll  lD'p) 
Ewald). 

Still  greater  has  been  the  perplexity  of  interpreters 

over  the  second  beast.      All  attempts  to  make  it  out  to 

_,      be    some   definite    personality    have    hitherto 

,  been  unsuccessful.      Bousset  [Comm.    ad  loc.) 

,         ,      upholds  the  view  that  it  is  in  reality  a  modifi- 

'    cation  of  the  older  conception  of  Antichrist, 

who  is  here  represented  as  serving  the  first  beast,  the 

Roman  emperor,   and   perhaps  is  to  be  interpreted  as 

signifying  the  Roman  provincial  priesthood,  the  active 

ageiif.y  in  promoting  the  worship  of  the  emperor. 

The  objection  usually  urged  against  referring  the  pass- 
age to  Nero — that  the  beast  whose  number  is  666 
cannot  mean  Nero  the  man  ;  that  it  must  mean  the 
Roman  empire — is  not  valid.  To  the  Apocalyptist  Nero 
Redivivus  is  at  the  same  time  the  incarnation  of  all  that 
is  dreadful  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  number  of  the 
beast  is  the  number  of  a  man  :  cp  17  n,  '  and  the  beast 
.  is  himself  also  an  eighth  [koX  aurbs  Bydobs  £<jtiv). 
Chap.  17  is  intimately  connected  with  chap.  13,  and  this 
duplicate  treatment  of  the  same  subjects  is  in  itself  proof 
_,  ..„  sufficient  that  the  Apocalyptist  had  before 
45.  Chap.l/.  him  older  prophecies,  which  he  has  worked 
over  more  than  once.  In  this  chapter  also  the  reference 
to  the  returning  Nero  is  clear.  Since  Eichhorn,  how- 
ever, it  has  further  been  recognised  on  all  hands  (cp  De 
Wette,  Bleek,  Liicke),  and  with  justice,  that  the  kings  with 
whom  the  beast  returns  for  the  destruction  of  Rome  are 
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the  Parthians,  whose  satraps  might  already  be  regarded 
as  independent  kings  (Mommsen,  A'<">m.  Kaiscrgcsch. 
ft  521).  Thus  our  present  chapter  also  comes  into  a 
larger  historical  connection.  As  early  as  the  year  69 
A.  r>.  a  pseudo-Nero  had  raised  commotions  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  (Tac.  Hist.  28/.  ;  Dio  Cassius,  64g  ; 
Zonaras,  11 15)  ;  in  the  reign  of  Titus  a  second  pseudo- 
Nero  showed  himself  on  the  Euphrates  (Zonaras,  11 18) 
and  was  acknowledged  by  the  Parthian  King  Artabanus 
(Mommsen,  6521).  About  88  a.m.  a  third  pseudo-Nero 
again  made  his  appearance,  also  among  the  Parthians, 
and  threatened  the  Roman  empire  (Suet.  AV/v,  50  ;  Tac. 
His'.  I2).  In  this  form  we  rind  the  same  expectation 
also  in  the  fourth  Sibvlline  book,  written  shortly  after 
79  a.  1 ).  [Sihyll.  4 119.^  137  ff. ),  and  in  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  fifth  book,  written  about  74  ^\.d.  (0143^  361^); 
in  the  last  passage  it  is  associated  with  a  denunciation  of 
Babylon  and  a  prophecy  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  lS-i)  ;  cp  Zahn's  exhaustive  researches  (as  above, 
§  35)-  J>y  both  time  and  place  our  chapter  (perhaps 
associated  with  the  threatening  utterance  against  Rome 
and  the  prophecy  of  a  new  Jerusalem)  belongs  to  the 
same  circle  of  expectations  and  predictions.  It  was 
doubtless  written  in  Asia  Minor  ;  but  the  exact  date  is 
disputed. 

According  to  17  10  the  Apocalyptist  represents  himself  as 
wahiag  under  the  sixth  emperor,  live  having  died  and  a  seventh 
having  y_i  ti.>  ri.ii II-:.  tn  be  succeeded  by  the  eighth,  who  is  to  be 
one  1  if  the  se\en  (Wro).  In  reckoning,  it  is  po^ible  to  begin 
either  with  Julia-.  <.  .esar  or  with  Augustus,  to  count  or  not  to 
count  the  interregnum  of  Galba-Otho-Yitellius,  and  finally  to 
ask  whether  the  passage  was  really  written  under  the  sixth 
emperor,  and  nut,  rather,  as  a  vatlchiium  ex  evcutu,  under  the 
se\  enth  or  eighth.  Thus  interpreters  have  taken  the  sixth 
emperor  to  be  now  Nero  (so  all  who  hold  the  Apocalypse  to  have 
been  written  before  70  A.D.  ;  also  Wilter),  now  Vespasian,  and, 
conformably,)  take  the  chapter  to  have  been  wi  itten  now  under 
the  last-named  empemr,  now  under  Titus  (the  seventh;  W-.y- 
land)  or  Doiniti.'in,  who  is  then  taken,  on  rationalising  lines,  as 
Nero  Redivivus  (KiKes). 

The  parallels  cited  above  appear  to  render  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  the  most  probable  date.  The  writer — 
probably  a  Christian — expected  after  Vespasian  a  short 
reign  for  his  successor  also.  The  tradition  was  that 
seven  Roman  emperors  were  destined  to  reign.  There- 
after Xero  was  to  come  back  with  the  Parthians,  and, 
in  alliance  with  these,  to  take  vengeance  on  Rome,  the 
bloody  persecutor  of  the  Christians  (1 76;  'with  the 
blood  of  the  saints'  ;  the  words  '  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  of  Jesus  '  appear  to  be  a  gloss).  The  denuncia- 
tion of  Rome  (chap.  1  <s )  connects  itself  very  well  with  this 
prophecy  (see  Sihyll.  5). 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  chap.  17  has  already,  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  undergone  redaction. 

On  the  one  hand,  Nero  is  simply  the  eighth  ruler  who  was  one 
of  the  seven  ;  on  the  other,  he  is  the  beast  who  comes  up  from 
the  abyss.  On  the  one  hand,  he  wages  war  along  with  the 
Parthians  against  Rome  ;  on  the  other,  he  wages  war  along  with 
the  kings  of  the  earth  against  the  lamb.  In  this  redacted  form 
(I7812-14  or  15;  cp  also  Volter)  Nero  is  designated  as  the 
dread  spectre  of  the  time  of  the  end  who  comes  back  from  hell. 
Now,  we  find  the  same  expectation  in  chap.  13,  where  Nero  is 
plainly  represented  as  dead  (w?  ccr^a-y^e'i-ei-,  'as  though  it  had 
been  smitten  unto  death ')  and  as  counterpart  (WieJerspiel)  of 
the  lamb  that  had  been  slain  and  is  to  come  again.  This  mode 
of  representing  Nero  probably  comes  from  the  latest  redactor. 
Parallels  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  later  portions  of  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Sibyllines  i^zf.  215-26),  and  in  the  eighth  book  (1-215). 

The  legend  of  Nero  Redivivus  first  arose  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  a  full  generation  after  Nero's  death, 
when  he  could  no  longer  well  be  supposed  to  be  still 
alive  among  the  Parthians  (cp  Zahn,  as  above).  Its 
reception  into  the  Apocalypse  supplies  one  of  the 
elements  for  determining  the  date  of  the  book. 

Chap.  1  fj  nff.  (the  sixth  and  seventh  vials)  also  must 

have  originally  belonged  to  chap.  17-    In  this  passage  the 

46  Various  an£el Pours out  hisvialupontheEuphrat.es, 


fragments. 


'  that  the  way  may  be  made  ready  for  the 


kings  from  the  east'  (cp  9 13^,  with  its 
reference  to  the  angels  bound  and  loosed  at  the 
Euphrates  ;  on  which,  see  Isclin  in   Thcol.    Z.   aus  der 
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Schi.'ciz,  1887,  as  above,  §  25).  The  representation  of 
the  gathering  of  the  kings  at  Armageddon  (Har- 
Magedon)  in  this  passage  is  noteworthy  ;  it  is  not  very 
intelligible,  as  we  read  of  no  mountain  of  Megiddo,  but 
only  of  a  plain  (but  see  Armageddon).  It  recalls  the 
ancient  accounts  of  battles  of  the  gods  upon  the  moun- 
tains (Gunkel,  Schopf.  263^  389  n.  2). 

Chap.  14 14-20  also  appears  to  be  an  ancient  fragment. 
It  thus  early  sets  forth  a  final  judgment  by  the  Son  of 
Man.  The  passage,  however,  is  so  very  fragmentary 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  make  out  what  its 
original  character  may  have  been  (cp  the  expression 
'without  the  city  in  142o).  Bousset  has  sought  to 
explain  it  by  reference  to  the  Antichrist  legend. 

Fragments  of  older  date  seem  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  account  of  the  chaining  of  the 
dragon,  the  millennium,  the  irruption  of  Gog  and 
Magog  (2O1-10;  cp  20o,  irapefifioKT)  t&v  ay'aov,  irlAis 
r)yain]/j.€VTj,  and  /Ethiop.  Enoch  ;>(.>,  Sibyl  1.  o  319- 
322).  The  description  of  the  binding  and  loosing  of 
Satan  recalls  the  Persian  legend  of  the  chaining  of  the 
dragon  Azi  Dahak  on  Mt.  Dema\end.  Finally,  a 
continuous  piece — perhaps  of  Jewish  origin  (see  ill  24  j6 
'22 2 j—  lies  before  us  in  the  description  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  21 9-225. 

We  oaght  to  compare  Tob.  13  idff.%  Ps.  Saloni.  17  23^,  Sihyll. 
5247-85,414-33,  and  the  Hebrew  .  \/;h  ,ilvfs,  of  1'Jijah,  edited 
by  .M.  Buttenwieser,  65-07.  In  this  Li-aaiauied  Jewish  source 
also  we  find  the  new  Jerusalem  coming  (\-<\\}'  from  heaven. 

To  summarise  the  results  of  the  foregoing  analysis  : 
With  the  conclusion  of  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches 
47  ^iimmnrv  (dl;LPS- 1-3)  the  Apocalypse,  properly  so 
*'*  &umma3T-  called,  begins.  Here  the  first  six  seals 
succeed  one  another  uninterruptedly,  till  the  interpolated 
fragment  in  7 1-8  is  reached.  As  a  pendant  to  this 
fragment,  with  its  distinctly  Jewish  character,  the  Apoca- 
lyptist proleptically  introduces  in  79-17  a  picture  of  the 
blessedness  of  believers  from  every  nation  who  have 
come  out  of  the  great  tribulation.  Now  follow  the 
seventh  seal  and,  arising  out  of  this,  the  seven  trumpets 
(chaps.  8-11 ).  Between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  trumpets 
the  passage  10  i-ll  13  has  been  interpolated.  In  chap.  10 
the  Apocalyptist  indicates  to  some  evtent  what  the  '.dis- 
position '  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  to  be  (cp  10  n). 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  chaps.  9^.,  in  addition  to  the 
distribution  under  seven  trumpets,  the  Apocalyptist  has 
attempted  a  second  under  three  woes.  The  first  woe 
answers  to  the  fifth  trumpet  ;  the  second,  the  mention 
of  which  might  have  been  expected  after  the  sixth 
trumpet,  does  not  come  up  until  11 14,  after  the  great 
interpolation  has  been  reached.  The  third  grent  woe 
(which  is  not  expressly  named  by  the  Apoia.h  ptist) 
is  doubtless  indicated  in  12 12.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
we  have  here  a  redaction  from  an  older  source. 
Before,  then,  he  comes  to  the  culmination  of  his 
prophecy,  in  chap.  13,  the  Apocalyptist  casts  his  glance 
backwards  in  chap.  12.  Borrowing  the  imagery  of  an 
ancient  sun-myth,  he  depicts  the  birth,  persecution,  and 
rescue  of  the  Saviour,  and  afterwards  the  persecution  of 
the  Church.  In  chap.  13  he  goes  on  to  foretell  the  coming 
final  struggle,  the  last  great  and  decisive  battle  between 
the  faithful  ones  and  the  beast  who  demands  adoration. 
For  him  the  supreme  crisis  of  this  struggle  still  lies  in 
the  future,  when  Nero  Redivivus  is  to  appear.  In  the 
bright  picture  which  he  prophetically  introduces  at  14  s 
by  way  of  contrast  to  chap.  13,  he  adapts  and  modifies 
7  1-8.  146-13  is  intended  to  effect  the  transition  to  what 
follows.  ]  4 14-20  is  a  smaller  interpolated  fragment. 
The  great  finale  remains.  The  Apocalyptist  still  had 
to  work  in  the  prophecies  contained  in  chap.  17/; 
by  way  of  introduction  to  these,  chap.  ]'i/  are  given. 
Then  follows,  after  an  intermediate  passage  (lifi-io), 
the  picture  of  the  final  judgment  (10n-218);  after 
which  we  have  a  new  fragment,  21 9-1*25,  followed  by 
the  close. 
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in  the  course  of  the  article.  ^y   B. 
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I.  AroCALYPSE    of    Baklch  1. — A  composite    work    derived 

from  at  least  live  authors,  written  mainly  in 
1.  Synopsis  Palestine,  if  not  in  Jerusalem,  by  Pharisees 
Of  Article.     'v',t;-    A-D-    5°-9°-       Preserved    only    in    Syriac 

II.  Ethiopic  P'i'OK  OF  Enoch.- — V\  ritten  originally  in  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  by  at  least  li\  e  A^idean  authors  (200-64  n-C.)  in 
Palestine.  Part  I.  chaps.  1-otl  earlier  than  170  u.c.  Part  11. 
chaps.  SS-'.'O,  166-161  B.C.  Part  111,  chaps.  Hl-104,  134-95  B.C. 
Part  IV.  (the  Similitudes)  chaps.  37-TH,  04-64  c.c.  Part  V.  (the 
Bool;  of  Celestial  Physics)  chaps.  72-7.S,  .S2,  7'.'.  Part  VI. 
(Fragments  of  a  lost  Apocalypse  oi  Noah)  (§§  18-32). 2 

III.  Slavonic  Book  uk  Enoch,  or  The  Book  of  the  Srr rets 
OF  Enoch.— Written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  mainly  from  pre- 
existing materials,  about  a.d.  1-50.  Eclectic  in  character ; 
preserved  only  in  Slavonic  (§§  33-41)- 

IV.  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  —  A  composite  work,  written 
originally  in  Greek,  partly  by  Jewish,  partly  by  Christian 
authors,  a.d.  1-100.  Preserved  in  Ethiopic  and  partially  in 
Laiin  (§§  42-47). 

V.  Book:  of  Jubilees. — Written  originally  in  Hebrew  by  a 
Palestinian  Jew,  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  probably  40-10  B.C. 
Preserved  in  Ethiopic  and  partially  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek} 
Latin,  and  Slavonic  (§S  48-5S'). 

VI.  Assumption  of  Moses. — Written  in  Palestine,  in  Hebrew, 
7-30  a.d.,  by  a  Pharisee.     Preserved  only  in  Latin  (§§  59-67). 

VII.  Testaments  of  the  xii.  Patriarchs. — A  composite 
work  written  originally  in  Hebrew  by  two  Jewish  authors 
representing  respectively  the  legalistic  and  the  apocalyptic  sides 
of  Pharisaism,  130  B.c-10  a.d.  ,  and  interpolated  by  a  succession 
of  Christian  writers  from  the  close  of  the  1st  century  duwn  to 
the  4th  century  a.d.  Preserved  in  Greek,  Armenian,  and 
Slavonic  versions  (S§  68-76). 

VIII.  Psalms  of  Solomon. — Written  originally  in  Hebrew, 
possiblv  in  Jerusalem,  by    two   or   more    Pharisees,   70-40  B.C. 

(S§  7.7-S5). 

IX.  Sibylline  Oracles. — Written  in  Greek  hexameters  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  authors,  mainly  by  the  latter — the  earliest 
portions  belonging  to  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  the  latest  not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  century  a.d.  (§§  86-98). 

Introductory. — The  object  of  apocalyptic  literature 
in  general  was  tc^solve^the  difficulties  connected  with 
n~~i>l rtv t  a  belief  in  God's  righteousness  and  the 
suffering  condition  of  his  servants  on 
earth.  The  righteousness  of  God  postulated  the 
-temporal  prosperity  of  the  righteous,  and  this  postulate 
was  accepted  and  enforced  by  the  Law.  But  while  the 
continuous  exposition  of  the  Law  in  the  post-exilic 
period  confirmed  the  people  in  their  monotheistic  faith 
and  intensified  their  hostility  to  heathenism,  their 
expectations  of  material  well-being,  which  likewise' the 
Law  haer^fostered,  were  repeatedly  falsified,  and  a 
grave  contradiction  thus  emerged  between  the  old 
prophetic  ideals  and  the  actual  experience  of  the  nation, 
between  the  promises  of  God  and  the  bondage  and  per- 
secution which  the  people  had  daily  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  their  pagan  oppressors.  The  difficulties  arising 
from  this  conflict  between  promise  and  experience  might 
be  shortly  resolved  into  two,  which  deal  respectively 
with  the  position  (x)  of  the  righteous  as  a  community, 
and  {2)  of  the  righteous  man  as  an  individual. 

The  OT  prophets  had  concerned  themselves  chiefly 
with  the  former,  and  pointed  in  the  main  to  the  restora- 
tion (or  'resurrection')  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  to 
Israel's  ultimate  possession  of  the  earth  as  a  reward  of 
righteousness.  Later,  with  the  growing  claims  of  the 
individual,   and    the  acknowledgment  of  these    in    the 

1  On  other  Apocalypses  of  Baruch.  see  below,  Apocrypha, 
§  20. 

2  On  chaps.  71  80/,  see  §  30^ 
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n-Hgious  and  intellectual  1 

itself  irresistibly  on  the  notice  of  religious  thinkers,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  any  conception  of  the  divine  rule 
and  righteousness  which  did  not  render  adequate  satis- 
faction to  the  claims  of  the  righteous  individual  to  gain 
acceptance.  Thus,  in  order  to  justify  the  righteousness 
of  God,  there  was  postulated  not  only  the  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  nation  but  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  individual.  Apocalyptic  literature,  therefore, 
strove  to  show  that,  in  respect  alike  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  individual,  the  righteousness  of  God  would  be 
fully  vindicated  ;  and,  in  order  to  justify  its  contention, 
it  sketched  in  outline  the  history  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind,  the  origin  of  evil  and  its  course,  and  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things  ;  and  thus,  in  fact, 
it  presented  a.  Semitic  philosophy  of  religion  (cp 
Chronology  of  OT,  §  i).  The  righteous  as  a 
nation  should  yet  possess  the  earth  either  in  an  eternal 
or  in  a  temporary  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  destiny 
of  the  righteous  individual  should  finally  be  determined 
according  to  his  works.  For,  though  he  might  perish 
untimely  amid  the  world's  disorders,  he  would  not  fail 
to  attain  through  the  resurrection  the  recompense  that 
was  his  due  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  or  in  heaven 
itself.  The  conceptions  as  to  the  duration  and  character 
of  the  risen  life  vary  with  each  writer. 

The  writings  that  are  treated  of  in  the  rest  of  this  article, 
however,  deal  not  only  with  the  Messianic  expectations 
but  also  with  the  exposition  and  application  of  the  Law 
to  the  numberless  circumstances  of  life.  As  tichurer 
has  rightly  observed,  the  two  subjects  with  which  Jew  ish 
thought  and  enthusiasm  were  concerned  were  the  Law 
and  the  Messianic  kingdom.  These  were,  in  fact,  parallel 
developments  of  Pharisaism.  As  we  have  the  former — 
its  legalistic  side— represented  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 
so  we  have  the  latter— its  apocalyptic  and  mystical  side 
— set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Euock.  The  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  give  expression  to  both  sides  of 
Pharisaism  ;  but  this  book,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  is  really  a  composite  work  and  springs  from 
authors  of  different  schools.  The  rest  of  the  books  here 
discussed  belong  mainly  to  the  apocalyptic  side  of 
Pharisaism, 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  apocalyptic  as  distinguished 
from  prophecy  that  the  former  trusts  to  the  written,  the 
latter  to  the  spoken,  word.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  prophet 
addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  present  and  its  concerns, 
and  that,  when  he  fixes  his  gaze  on  the  future,  his 
prophecy  springs  naturally  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  present.  The  apocalyptic  writer,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  wholly  despairs  of  the  present  jhis  main 
interests  are  supramundane.  lie  entertains  no  hope  of 
arousing  his  contemporaries  to  faith  and  duty  by  direct 
and  personal  appeals.  His  pessimism  and  want  of  faith 
in  the  present  thus  naturally  lead  him  to  pseudonymous 
authorship,  and  so  he  approaches  his  countrymen  with 
a  writing  which  purports  to  be  the  work  of  some 
great  figure  in  their  history,  such  as  Enoch,  Moses, 
Daniel,  or  Baruch.  The  standpoint  thus  assumed  is  as 
skilfully  preserved  as  the  historical  knowledge  and 
conditions  of  the  pseudonymous  author  admit,  and  the 
future  of  Israel  is  '  foretold  '  in  a  form  enigmatical  indeed 
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but  generally  intelligible.  All  precision  ceases,  however, 
when  we  come  t<  >  the  real  author's  own  time  :  his 
predictions,  thenceforward,  are  mere  products  of  the 
religious  imagination,  and  vary  with  each  writer.  In 
nearlv  every  case,  we  should  add,  these  books  claim  to 
be  supernatural  revelations  given  to  the  men  by  whose 
names  they  are  designated. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  notice  the  gross  mis- 
apprehension under  which  lost,  Gractz,  and  other 
Jewish  writers  laboured  when  they  pro- 
nounced this  literature  to  be  destitute 
of  value  for  the  history  of  Jewish 
religion.  To  such  statements  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
that  from  200  n.C.  to  70  A.b.  the  religious  and  political 
ideals  that  really  shaped  the  history  of  Judaism  found 
their  expression  in  this  literature.  It  is  not  in  the 
discussions  and  logomachies  of  the  Rabbinical  schools 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  influences  and  aims  that 
called  forth  some  of  the  noblest  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  and  educated  the 
nation  for  the  destinies  that  waited  it  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  but  in  the  apocalyptic  and  pseudepigraphic 
books  which,  beginning  with  Daniel,  had  a  large  share 
in  preparing  the  most  religious  and  ardent  minds  of 
(Jalilee  and  Jud;ea  either  to  pass  over  into  Christianity, 
or  else  to  hurl  themselves  in  fruitless  efforts  against  the 
invincible  might  of  Rome,  and  thereby  all  but  annihilate 
their  country  and  name.  Still  it  is  trm-  that  the  work  of 
the  scribes  and  the  exposition  of  the  schools  had  opened 
the  wav  for  this  new  religious  and  literary  dcclopment. 
The  eschatological  element,  moreover,  which  later 
attained  its  full  growth  in  such  pseudepigraphical 
writings  as  Daniel,  Enoch,  Noah,  etc.,  had  already 
strongly  asserted  itself  in  later  prophets  such  as  Is. 
'li-'ll ,  Joel,  Zech.  12-14.  Xot  only  the  beginnings, 
therefore,  but  also  a  well-defined  and  developed  type  of 
this  literature  had  already  established  itself  in  the  OT. 
Its  further  developments  were  moulded,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  by  the  necessities  of  the  thought  and 
by  the  historical  exigencies  of  the  time. 

Cp  Smend's  introductory  essay  on  Jewish  apocalyptic,  ZA  TW 
.1  22.J-J50  ('05);  Schtirer,  Hist.  b±4,ff.\  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jud. 
Aj>okalyf>tik  in  Hirer  ^cschiclitlichcn  Entwickeiuug;  1857  (Einl.). 

I.   This  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.—  The  Apocalypse 

of    Baruch   was  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the 

e-   mt     ci     •       modern  world  through  a  Latin  version 
6.  The  Syriac     f    „    .     .    .        Q,°    ,  . ,         „ 

R  ,  of    Cenani    in     i860    {Man.     Sacr.    1. 

273-98).  This  version  was  made  from 
a  Syriac  MS  of  the  sixth  century,  the  text  of  which  was 
also  in  due  course  published  by  the  same  scholar,  in 
ordinary  type  in  1871,  and  in  a  photo-lithographic 
facsimile  in  1883.  An  examination  of  the  Syriac  version 
makes  it  clear  that  this  version  is  a. 
translation  from  the  Greek.  It  occasion- 
ally transliterates  Greek  words,  and 
the  text  is  at  times  explicable  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  wrong  alternatives  of  two 
possible  meanings  of  certain  Greek  words  have  been 
followed  by  the  translator.  Even  before  Ceriani's 
publication,  however,  we  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  ;  for  chaps.  7 S - S f J ,  which  contain 
Baruch's  Epistle  to  the  nine  tribes -and  u  half  that  were 
in  captivity,  had  already  appeared  in  Svriac  and  Latin, 
in  the  London  and  the  Paris  Polyglots,  in  Syriac  alone  in 
Lagarde's  Lib.  Vet.  Test.  Apoc.  Syr.  1861,  in  Latin 
alone  in  Fabricius's  Cod.  Pscudep.  Vet.  Test.,  and  in 
English  in  Whiston's  Authentic  Records.  Ceriani's  Latin 
version  was  republished  in  Fritzsche's  Lib.  Apoc.  Vet. 
Test.  ('71 )  in  a  slightly  emended  form;  but,  as  the 
Syriac  text  was  still  inaccessible,  Fritzsche's  emendations 
arc  only  guesses  more  or  less  fortunate — generally  less. 
We  have  just  remarked  that  the  Syriac  version  is 
a  translation  from  the  Greek.  We  shall 
now  enumerate  the  reasons  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  Greek  was  in  turn 
translated  from  a  Hebrew  original. 
(i.)  The  quotations  from,  or  unconscious  reproductions  of,  the 
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OT  a-ruc  in  all  cases  but  one  with  the  Massoretic  text  against 
<&.  (ii.)  Hebrew  idioms  survive  in  the  S\  nac  text.  Thus 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  familiar  Hebrew  idiom  of  the 
infinitive  absolute  combined  with  the  finite  verb,  and  many 
breaches  of  Syriac  grammar  in  the  Syriac  text  are  probably  lu  be 
explained  as' survivals  of  Hebrew  order  and  Hebrew  .syntax, 
(iii.)  Unintelligible  expre.s-.i' >ns  in  the  Syriac  can  be  explained 
and  the  text  restored  by  retranslatiun  into  Hebrew.  '1  hus, 
among  many  others,  the  passages  21  9,  11,  12,  24  2  and 
(12  7  can  be  restored  by  retranslatiun  into  Greek  and  thence 
into  Hebrew.  The  Syriac  in  these  verses  is  the  stock  rendering 
of  S  lk  at  overeat,  and  this  in  turn  of  p-jy  ;  but  pis  also  =  S(kolios 
eu-ai,  and  this  is  the  meaning  required  in  the  ahove  passages, 
where  the  Greek  translator  erroneously  adopted  the  commoner 
rendering.  (iv.)  Many  paronomasia  discover  themselves  on 
retranslation  into  Hebrew.      See  Charles,  Apoc.  Bar.  44-53. 

The  final  editor  of  this  work  assumes  for  literary 
purposes  the  person  of  Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah, 
_  .  ,  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  ;  the  supposed  time  is  the 
period  immediately  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldneans.  Baruch,  who 
begins  by  declaring  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  him  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Jeconiah,1  speaks 
throughout  in  the  first  person.  If  we  exclude  the  letter 
to  the  tribes  in  the  captivity  (chaps.  78-87),  the  work 
naturally  divides  itself  into  seven  sections,  separated  from 
one  another  in  all  but  one  instance  {i.e.  after  35)  by 
fasts  which  are,  save  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  of 
seven  days'  duration.  The  omission  of  a  fast  after  chap. 
35  may  have  been  due  either  to  an  original  oversight  of 
the  final  editor  or  to  the  carelessness  of  a  e<  >p_\  ist. 

That  the  text  requires  the  insertion  of  such  a  fast  is  to  be  con- 
cluded on  the  following  grounds  : — According  to  the  scheme  nf 
the  final  editor  events  proceed  in  each  section  in  a  certain 
order  (see  Charles,  Apoc.  Bar.  9,  36,  61).  Thus  first  we 
find  a  fast,  then  generally  a  prayer,  then  a  divine  message  or 
disclosure,  and  finally  an  announcement  of  this  to  an  individual 
or  to  the  people.  Thus  in  the  fifth  section,  2I-:'>4,  we  have  a 
seven-days'  fast  (21  1 ),  a  prayer  (21  4-26),  a  revelation  ("J'J-^O), 
and  an  address  to  the  people  {'21  24).  Then  another  seven-days' 
fast  should  ensue  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  section  (3<i-4i'-). 
With  thee\ceptiun  of  this  omission  events  follow  in  this  section 
as  in  the  others. 

These  sections  are  very  unequal  in  length — 1-56 
57-8  9-1  li4  1^5-iiO  lil-3fi  3t.i-K.;  47-77  — a  fact  that, 
though  it  does  not  in  itself  make  against  unity  of 
authorship,  confirms  the  grounds  afterwards  to  be 
adduced  for  regarding  the  work  as  composite. 

1.  The  first  section  (\-f<e)  opens  with  God's  revelation  to 
Baruch  regarding  the  coming  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  a 
time  of  prosperity  should  return. 

2.  According  to  the  next  section  (67-91),  Baruch  fasts  until 
the  evening,  and  the  Chaldaeans  encompass  Jerusalem  next  day. 
In  a  vision  Baruch  sees  the  sacred  vessels  removed  from  the 
temple  by  angels  and  hidden  in  the  earth  till  the  last  times. 
The  angels  next  overthrow  the  walls,  the  enemy  are  admitted 
and  the  people  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon. 

3.  In  the  third  section  (0  2-12  4),  Baruch  fasts  seven  days,  and 
receives  a  divine  command  to  tell  Jeremiah  to  go  to  Babylon  ; 
but  Baruch  himself  is  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  to  receive  hod's 
revelations  regarding  the  future.  Baruch  bewails  Jerusalem 
and  the  lot  of  the  survivors.  '  Would  that  thou  hadst  ears,  O 
earth,  and  that  thou  hadst  a  heart,  O  dust,  that  ye  might  go  and 
announce  in  Sheol  and  say  to  the  dead  :  ie  Blessed  are  ye  more 
than  we  who  live."  ' 

4.  In  the  fourth  section  (12  5-20),  Baruch  fasts  for  seven  days, 
and  is  told  by  God  that  he  will  be  preserved  till  the  end  of  time 
in  order  to  bear  testimony  against  the  nations  that  oppressed 
Zion.  When  Baruch  complains  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
and  the  calamities  of  the  righteous,  God  answers  that  the  future 
world  is  made  on  account  of  the  righteous — that  the  blessings  of 
life  are  to  be  reckoned  not  by  its  length  but  by  its  quality  and 
its  end.      Baruch  is  bidden  not  to  publish  this  revelation  (_2o  3). 

5.  In  the  fifth  section  (21  i-3.">),  Baruch  fasts,  as  usual,  seven 
days.  He  deplores  the  bitterness  of  life,  and  supplicates  hod  to 
bring  about  the  promised  end.  <  ind  reminds  him  of  his  ignor- 
ance, and  declares  that  the  end,  though  close  at  hand,  cannot 
arrive  till  the  predestined  number  of  men  be  fulfilled,  and  again, 
in  answer  to  Baruch's  question  respecting  the  nature  and  the 
duration  of  the  iudgment  of  the  ungodly,  describes  the  coming 
time  of  tribulation,  which  will  be  divided  into  twelve  parts  At 
its  close  the  Messiah  will  be  revealed.  Baruch  summons  a 
meeting  of  the  elders  in  the  valley  of  Kedron,  and  announces  to 
them  the  future  glory  of  Zion. 

6.  The  sixth  section  (3fi-4)>)  should  begin  with  the  missing  fast 
of  seven  days.    Shortly  after,  he  has  a  vision  of  acedar  and  a  vine 

1  We  may  observe  here  that  Jeconiah  reigned  only  three 
months,  and  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  eleven  years  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
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which  symbolise  the  Roman  power  and  the  triumph  of  the  Messiah. 

When  liaruch  asks  \\  ho  shall  share  m  the  future  blessedness,  God 
answers  :  'To  those  who  have  believed  there  will  be  the  blessed- 
ness that  was  spoken  of  aforetime.'  Ihirueh  then  (44-47)  calls 
together  Ids  first-born  son  and  seven  of  the  elders,  tells  them  of 
his  approaching  end,  and  exhorts  them  to  keep  the  law,  lor  'a 
wise  man  will  not  be  wanting  to  Israel,  nor  a  son  of  the  law  to 
the  race  of  Jacob.' 

7.  After  a  fast  of  seven  days,  Uaruch  in  the  seventh  set  tion 
(47-77)  prays  for  Israel.  The  revel. it  ions  that  ensue  tell  of  the 
coming  tribulation.  Uaruch  beuailsthe  e\il  ellecls  of  Adam's 
fall.  In  answer  to  his  lequesi,  he  is  instructed  as  to  the  n.iture 
of  the  resurrection  bodies.  Then,  in  a  new  -'ision  (,5a-7  I),  lie  sees 
a  cloud  ascending  from  the  sea  and  covering  the  whole  earth. 
There  was  lightning  about  its  summit,  and  soon  it  began 
to  discharge  first  black  waters  and  then  elear,  and  anain  black 
waters  and  then  clear,  and  so  on  till  there  had  been  six  black 
waters  and  six  clear.  At  last  it  rained  black  waters,  darker 
than  had  been  all  that  were  before.  Thereupon,  the  lightning 
on  the  summit  ot  the  cloud  flashed  forth  and  healed  the  earth 
wheie  the  last  waters  had  fallen,  and  twelve  streams  came  up 
from  the  sea  and  became  subject  to  that  lightning.  In 

the  f'Uowins  chapters  the  vision  is  interpreted.  The  cloud  is 
the  world,  and  the  twelve  successive  discharges  of  black  waters 
and  clear  waters  symbolise  six  evil  periods  and  six  good  periods 
of  the  world's  history.  The  eleventh  period,  symbolised  by  the 
black  waters,  pointed  to  the  supposed  present  tribulation  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  rest  of  the  interpretation  follows  in  the  future  tense. 
The  twelfth  clear  waters  point  to  the  renewed  prosperity  of  Israel 
and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  The  last  black  waters  that 
were  to  flow  pointed  to  troubles,  earthquakes,  and  wars  over 
the  whole  earth.  Such  as  sur\i\ed  these  were  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  the  Messiah.  These  blackest  of  all  the  waters  were 
to  be  followed  by  clear  waters,  which  s\  mbolized  the  blessedness 
of  the  Messianic  times.  This  Messianic  period  should  form  the 
boundary  line  between  corruption  and  incorruption.  '  That  time 
is  the  consummation  of  that  which  is  corruptible,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  that  which  is  incorruptible.'  Uaruch  thanks  God  for 
the  revelation  vouchsafed.  He  is  then  informed  of  his  coming  de- 
parture from  the  earth,  but  is  bidden  first  to  go  and  instruct  the 
people.  He  admonishes  them  to  be  faithful  (chap.  77),  and  at 
their  request  sends  two  epistles,  one  to  their  brethren  in  Babylon 
('  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  ')  and  the  other  to  the  tribes  ('  nine 
and  a  half)  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  latter  is  given  in 
chaps.  7?-S7.  It  is  probable  that  the  lost  letter  to  the  two  tribes 
and  a  half  is  identical  with,  or  is  the  source  of,  the  Greek  Baruch 
39*429.     See  Charles,  Apoc.  Bar.  65-67. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  in 

-  ,  .     ,,    1866  till  1891,  it  was  regarded  by  scholars 

S  as  the  work  of  one  author.      In  the  latter 

year,  Kabisch,  in  an  article  entitled  '  Die 

Quellen  der  Apocalypse  Baruchs '   (JPT, 

1891,    pp.   66-107),   showed   beyond  the  possibility   of 

question  that  the  w  nrk  was  composite  and  derived  from 

at  least  three  or  four  authors. 

Thus  he  distinguishes  1-24  i,  30  2-34,  41-52,  and  75-87  as  the 
groundwork  written  after  70  A.D.,  since  these  chapters  imply 
the  destruction  of  the  temple.  He  further  observes  that  these 
parts  are  marked  by  a  despair  which  no  longer  looked  for  peace 
and  happiness  in  this  world,  but  fixed  its  regards  on  the  world 
of  incorrupt  ion.  In  the  other  pieces  of  the  book  there  is  a 
strong  faith  in  Israel's  ultimate  triumph  here,  and  an  optimism 
which  looks  for  the  consummation  of  Messianic  bliss  in  this 
life  ;  and.  as  Kabisch  rightly  remarks,  the  temple  is  still  standing. 
These  other  sections,  however,  are  the  work  not  of  one  writer 
but  of  three,  b';ing  constituted  as  follows  :  a  short  Apoc.  24  3- 
2ft,  the  Vine  and  Cedar  Vision  3<'--40,  and  the  Cloud  Vision 
53-74  :  30  1  '■'•'!  2-4,  35  are  due  to  the  final  editor. 

This  theory  is  certainly  in  the  right  direction.      It  is 
open,  however,   to  unanswerable-  objections.      There  is 
no    unity   in    the    so-called    groundwork. 


theory  of 
sources. 


10.  Present 
writer's 
results. 


"When  submitted  to  a  detailed  criticism,  it 
exhibits  a  mass  of  conflicting  conceptions 


and  statements.  The  results  of  such  a 
criticism  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows  (for  the  details 
see  Charles,  Apoc.  Bar.  53-^7).  1-liG  31-35  41-52  75- 
8"  were  written  after  the  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  were 
derived  from  three  or  possibly  four  authors,  B2,  B2,  B3, 
and  possibly  S. 

Bi  =  l-'.»i  43-447  45/  77-S2  M  SC,y:,  written  by  a  Pharisee 
who  expected  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  dispersion  to  be 
brought  back  from  evile. 

B2=fi-12  13-25  30  2-35  41/  41 8-15  47-52  75/  ft3,  also  by 
a  Pharisee  who  looked  for  no  national  restoration,  but  only  for 
the  recompense  of  the  righteous  in  heaven. 

B;j=85_,  written  by  a  Jew  in  exile. 

S.  =  106-124,  possibly  by  a  Sadducee,  but  perhaps  to  be  as- 
signed to  V>->. 

The  rest  of  the  book  was  written  before:  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.      It  consis'ts  of  an  Apocalypse  27-30 1  (=AX) 
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and  the  two  Visions  :.it>-4<)  (  =  A„)  and  .r>.'I-7  i  '  (-  A., 
already  mentioned.  All  these  different  elements  were 
combined  by  the  final  editor,  to  whom  we  owe  also 
42-6  'M'j  2S4/.  3"_!-'-4  and  possibly  some  other  additions. 
Jewish  religious  thought  busied  itself,  as  already 
observed,  mainly  with  two  subjects,  the  Messianic  hope 

11  Critical  aiK'  t'1''  *''avv  '  anc*   'n  ProPorb°n  as  ll,u 
.,      .  one    became    more   prominent   the   other 

fell    into     the    background.       Now,     the 
chapters  written  before  70  A.i>.  are  mainly  Messianic. 

Chaps.  27-30  r  (Ai>  and  30-40  (.V.)  take  account  of  the  Law 
only  indirectly,  whereas  in  those  written  after  that  date  the  whole 
thought  and  hopes  of  the  writers  centre  in  the  Law  as  their  present 
mainstay  and  their  source  of  future  bliss.  In  chaps.  ,03 -7 -I  (A.;), 
ag;un,  the  Messianic  hope  and  the  J, aw  are  equally  emphasized. 
This  writing  marks  the  fusion  of  early  Kabbinism  and  the 
popular  Messianic  expectation.      (See  Charles,  op.  cit.) 

In  the  sections  Bj  and  B.,,  on  the  other  hand,  written 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  two  distinct  outlooks 
as  to  the  future.  In  B2  the  writer  is  still  hopeful  as  to 
the  future  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  indeed,  but  only 
for  a  time  (4 1  0  9).  The  consolation  of  Zion  should  \et  be 
accomplished  (44  7  si  1  4),  and  the  ten  tribes  brought  back  frnm 
their  captivity  (7N7M10).  Moreover,  the  retribution  of  the 
Gentiles  was  close  at  hand  (S2  2-9),  and  in  due  time  would  arrive 
the  judgment,  in  winch  God's  justice  and  truth  should  exact 
their  mighty  due  (Sag). 

In  B2,  on  the  other  hand  (and  if  possible  still  more  in 
B3  — chap.  85),  the  writer  is  full  of  irremediable  despair 
as  to  the  earthly  fortunes  of  Zion  and  its  people  in  this 
world  (106-11). 

Destruction  awaits  this  world  of  corruption  (21  19  31  5).  The 
righteous  have  nought  to  look  for  save  the  new  world  (44  12).  the 
world  that  dies  not  (51  3),  the  world  of  incorruption  (85  5).  Only 
in  the  world  to  come  will  every  man  be  recompensed  in  the 
resurrection  according  to  his  works  (50/),  when  the  wicked 
shall  go  into  torment  and  the  righteous  shall  be  made  like  unto 
the  angels. 

In  the  sections  written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Messianic  element,  which  was  wanting  in  J  >-, .  R,, 
and  B3,  is  predominant.  The  three  Apocalypses  li 7 - 3 0 
(A:)  36-40  (A2)  53-74  (A3)  have  many  features  in 
common — such  as  an  optimistic  outlook  as  to  Israel's 
earthly  prosperity,  the  earthly  rule  of  the  Messiah  till  the 
close  of  this  world,  and  the  material  blessings  of  his 
kingdom.  There  are,  however,  good  grounds  fur  regard- 
ing them  as  of  different  authorship.  The  Messianic  reign 
is  to  close  with  the  final  judgment.  On  the  Escha- 
tology  of  the  book  see,  further,  Eschatology,  §  78. 

All  the  elements  of  this  book  are  distinctly  Jewish. 
Its  authors,  as  already  observed,  were  Pharisees,  full  of 

.     . ,  confidence  in   the  future  glories  of  their 

1 2  AiiT  nor- 

'  *t  -  nation,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next, 

"*  notwithstanding    their    present    humilia- 

tions. They  entertain  the  most  lofty  conceptions  as  to 
the  divine  election  and  the  absolute  pre-eminence  of 
their  race. 

It  was  on  Israel's  account  that  not  only  the  present  world 
(14  19)  but  also  the  coming  world  (10  7)  was  ereaied.  Israel  is 
God's  chosen  people  whose  like  is  not  on  earth  (IS  20);  the 
perpetual  felicity  of  Israel  lay  in  the  fact  that  tin)  had  not 
mingled  with  the  nations  HK23).  The  one  law  which  they  had 
received  from  the  one  God  (4N  -4)  could  help  and  justify  them 
(51  3)  ;  for  so  far  as  they  kept  its  ordinances  they  could  not  fall 
(4822):  their  works  would  save  them  (1  4  12  51  7  03  3).  In  due 
time  also  all  nations  should  serve  Israel ;  hut  such  of  themas  had 
injured  Israel  should  be  ed\  en  to  the  swrnil  (7'J  t).  The  carnal 
sensuous  nature  of  the  Messiah  and  his  hins^dom  (20-30  30  7--IO 
7"J-74)  is  essentially  Pharisaic,  There  was  to  be  a  general 
resurrection  (42  8  12);  but  apparently  only  Israel  should  be 
saved  (51  4). 

1  It  is  possible  to  determine  approximately  the  earlier  limit 
of  the  composition  of  A:J  by  means  of  what  we  might  call  the 
Enochic  canon.  This  is  :  Xo  early  Jewish  hook  which  exioi-: 
Enoch  could  have  been  written  after  50  A. d.,  and  the  attribu- 
tion of  Enoch's  words  and  aJticvciucnts  in  a  Jewish  ivoik  10 
other  OT  heroes  is  a  sign  that  it  was  written  after  the  Pauline 
preaching  of  Christianity.  This  hostility  to  Kiioeh  from  50 
a.d.  onwards  (cp  Enoch)  is  to  be  traced  to  Enoch's-  acceptance 
among  the  Christians  as  a  Messianic  prophet.  For  the  grounds 
and  illustrations  of  this  canon  see  Charles,  A/>oy.  Bar. 
■21-ia,  iot.  Now,  in  50  5-11  of  this  Apocalypse  many  of  1  noi  h's 
functions  and  revelations  are  assigned  to  Moses.  Hence  A,; 
was  written  after  53  a.d. 
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The  affinities  of  Apoc.  Bar.  with  4  Esdras  are  so  strik- 
ing and  so  many  that  Ewald  ascribed  the  two  books  to  the 
Affi  'r  same  author.  Though  this  view  has  not 
rh 4F  I  1>u;cn  accei'tC(l  in  later  criticism,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  draw  attention  to  these 
affinities.  (1)  The  main  features  of  the  two  books  are 
similar.  They  have  one  and  the  same  object — to  de- 
plore Israel's  present  calamities  and  awaken  hope  in  the 
coming  glories,  temporal  or  spiritual,  of  their  race. 

In  both  the  speaker  is  a  notable  figure  of  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  In  both  there  is  a  sevenfold  division  of 
the  work,  and  an  interval  (as  a  rule,  of  seven  days)  between  each 
twi.i  divisions  ;  and,  whereas  in  the  one  Ezra  devotes  forty  days 
to  the  restoration  of  the  scriptures,  in  the  other  Uaruch  is 
bi'lden  to  spend  forty  days  in  admonishing  Israel  before  his  de- 
parture from  the  earth. 

(2)  They  have  many  doctrinal  peculiarities  in  common. 

According  to  both,  man  is  saved  by  his  works  (4  Esd.  7  77  S  33 
f  7,  .  //  Bar.  2  2  14  12  etc.) ;  the  world  was  created  in  behali  of 
Israel  (4  Esd.  6557  11  V  13,  Ap.  Bar.  14  19  10  7  etc.);  man  came 
not  into  the  world  of  his  own  will  (4  Esd.  S  5,  Ap.  Bar.  14  11  48 
15),  a  predetermined  number  of  men  must  be  attained  before 
the  end  (4  Esd.  436/:,  Ap.  Bar.  U3  4  5') ;  God  will  visit  his 
creation  (4  Esd.  5  56  6  18  9  2,  Ap.  Bar.  >M  2  l'4  4) ;  Adam's  sin  was 
the  cause  <>f  physical  death  (4  Esd.  3  7,  Ap.  Bar.  -34)_;  the  souls 
of  the  good  are  kept  safe  in  treasuries  till  the  resurrection  (4  Esd. 
435-37  7  yj  '60  95,  Ap.  Bar.  SO  2). 

This   list    might    have    been    indefinitely    added    to. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  clear  points  of  divergence. 

_.  In  Esdras  the  Messianic  reign  is  limited 

fromTIad06  to4°°>'ears  ('*%/■)>  whereas  in  Baruch 
this  period  is  quite  indeterminate. 
Again,  in  the  former  (729)  the  Messiah  is  to  die,  and 
the  Messianic  reign  is  to  close  with  the  death  of  all 
living  things  ;  wln-ruus  in  the  latter,  according  to  30,  the 
Messiah  is  to  return  in  glory  to  heaven  at  the  close  of 
his  reign,  and,  according  to  ~io  f,  this  reign  is  to  be 
eternal,  though  it  is  to  belong  partly  to  this  world  and 
partly  to  the  next. 

Again,  in  Em  I  ras  the  writer  urges  that  God's  people  should  be 
punished  by  Uud's  own  hands  and  not  by  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  (5  29  _/.'),  for  these  have  overthrown  the  altar  and 
destroyed  the  temple,  and  made  the  holy  place  a  desolation  (10 
21  f.).  In  Jiaruch  it  is  described  at  length  how  the  holy  vessels 
were  removed  by  angels  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  demolished 
by  the  same  agency  before  the  enemy  drew  nigh  (6-8). 

On  the  question  of  original  sin  likewise  these  two  books  are 
at  variance.  Whilst  in  Esdras  the  entire  stream  of  physical  and 
ethical  death  is  traced  to  Adam  (3721^  430748),  and  the  guilt 
of  his  descendants  minimised  at  the  cost  of  their  first  parent 
(yet  see  855-61),  Uaruch  derives  physical  death  indeed  from 
Adam's  transgrc-sMnn  (17  3  '!?>  4  04  15),  hut  as  to  ethical  death  de- 
clares that  "  each  man  is  the  Adam  of  his  own  soul "  (54  19  ;  yet 
see  4S42). 

It  will  be  clear  from   the  facts  set  forth  above  that 
the  relations  of  these  two  apocalypses  constitute  a  com- 
P      .    plex  problem.      If  we  attempt  to  deal  with 
,'  ,.  this  problem   on  the  supposition  that  each 

book  is  derived  from  a  single  author,  no 
solution  is  possible  ;  and  the  barrenness  of  criticism 
hitherto  in  this  direction  is  due  to  this  supposition  of  their 
unity.  When,  however,  we  come  perforce  to  recognise 
their  composite  nature,  we  enter  at  the  same  time  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  desired  goal.  For  a  pro- 
visional study  of  the  relations  between  the  various  con- 
stituents of  this  apocalypse  and  4  Esdras,  the  reader 
can  consult  Charles,  Apoc.  Bar.  67-76.  The  results  of 
this  study  tend  to  show  that,  whilst  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  4  Esdras  are  older  than  the  latest  of  Baruch, 
other  constituents  of  Baruch  are  decidedly  older  than 
the  remaining  ones  of  4  Esdras. 

The  points  of  contact  between  this  apocalypse  and 
the  NT  are  many  ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
Ifi  "Rplnt"  insufficient  to  establish  a  relation  of  de- 
tn  NT  pendence  on  either  side.  The  thoughts 
and  expressions  in  questions  are  explicable 
from  pre-existing  literature  or  as  commonplaces  of  the 
time. 

Such,  among  many  others,  are  Mt.  3  16,  . Ap.  Bar.  "22  1,  "Sit.  20 
24,  Ap.  liar.  106,  Lk.  21  28,  Ap.  Bar.  23  7,  Rom.  818,  Ap. 
Bar.  15  s. 

The  following  passages  are  of  a  different  nature 
and  postulate  the  dependence  of  our  apocalypse  on  the 
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NT,  or  possibly,  in  one  or  two  of  the  instances,  of  both 
on  a  common  source. 

With  Mt.  10  26,  'For  what  shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he 
shall  -ain  the  whole  world  and  forfeit  his  soul?  or  what  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?'  cp  Ap.  Bar.  51  15,  'For 
what  then  have  men  lost  their  life,  or  for  v,  hat  have  those  w  ho 
were  on  the  earth  exchanged  their  soul?'  Also  with  1  Cor.  15 
19,  '  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hoped  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable,'  cp  Apoc.  Bar.  21  13,  'For  it  there  were 
this  life  only  .  .  .  nothing  could  be  mure  bitter  than  this.'  Also 
with  1  Con  1535,  'How  are  the  dead  raised  and  with  what 
manner  of  body~do  they  come?'  cp  4!<2,  '  In  what  shape  will 
those  live  who  live  in  that  day?'  Cp  also  Lk  I42  with  Ap. 
Bar.  54  10,  Jas.  I2  with  52  6,  and  Rev.  4  6  with  51  2. 

As  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  was  written  between 
50  and  100  A.  d.  it  furnishes  us  with  the  historical  setting 
and  background  of  many  of  the  NT  prob- 
lems, and  thereby  enables  us  to  estimate 
the  contributions  made  in  this  respect  by  Christian 
thought.  Thus,  whereas,  from  492-51,  we  see  that  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  1  Cor.  15  35-50  was 
not  an  innovation  but  a  developed  and  more  spiritual 
exposition  of  ideas  already  current  in  Judaism,  it  is  clear, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  teaching  of  this  book  on 
Works  and  Justification,  Forgiveness  and  Original  Sin 
and  Freewill  (see  Charles,  op.  at.  pp.  80-85),  wnat  a 
crying  need  there  was  for  the  Pauline  dialectic,  and 
what  an  immense  gulf  lay  herein  between  Christian  and 
Rabbinic  teaching.  No  ancient  book  is  so  valuable  in 
attesting  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  that  period. 

Bibliography. — In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
the  reader  may  consult  Langen,  De  Apoc-  Bar.  comvi.  (07); 
Ew.  GGA  ('67),  1706-17,  1720;  Hist,  of  Israel,  857-61; 
Drummond,  The  Jevish  Messiah  ('77),  117-132;  Kneucker, 
Das  Bitch  Bar.  ('79 >,  100-198;  Di.  '  Pseudep.'  in  I'KE\'~), 
12356-358  ;  Deane,  1'scinhp.  ("gi),  130-162. 

II.  The  Book  of  Enoch. — Ry  the  exegesis  of  later 
times,  the  statement  that  Enoch  walked  with  God  (Gen. 
.  ,     524;     see   Enoch)  was    taken    to    mean 
.  that  he  enjoyed  superhuman  privileges  of 

YJeW°  intercourse  with  God,  and  in  this  inter- 
course received  revelations  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  present  lot  and  the 
destinies  of  men  and  angels.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  an  apocalyptic  literature  should  seek  the 
shelter  and  authority  of  his  name  in  ages  when  such 
literature  became  current.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  pre- 
served in  Ethiopic  we  have  large  fragments  of  this 
literature  proceeding  from  a  variety  of  Jewish  writers 
in  Palestine  ;  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch 
preserved  in  Slavonic  we  have  further  portions  of  it, 
written  originally  by  Hellenistic  Jews  in  Egypt.  To 
the  latter  book  we  shall  return. 

The    Book    of    Enoch    as  translated    into    Ethiopic 
belongs  to  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.      All  the  writers  of 
the   NT  were  familiar  with   it  and  were 
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more  or  less  influenced  by  it  in  thought 
and  diction.      It  is  quoted  as  a  genuine 


production  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  ( i^f )  and 
as  Scripture  in  that  of  Barnabas  (Ep.  43  I65).  The 
authors  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  Jubilees,  Test.  xii.  Patr., 
Apoc.  Bar.  and  4  Esd.  laid  it  under  contribution.  With 
the  earlier  Fathers  and  Apologists  it  had  all  the  weight  of 
a  canonical  book  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  third  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries  it  began  to  be  dis- 
credited, and  finally  it  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Church. 
The  latest  references  to  it  are  to  be  found  in  Syncellus 
and  Cedrenus,  who  have  preserved  large  fragments  of 
the  Greek  version.  The  book  was  then  lost  sight 
of  till  1773,  when  two  MSS  of  the  Ethiopic  version 
were  discovered  by  Bruce.  From  one  of  these  MSS 
Lawrence  made  the  first  modern  translation  of  Enoch 
in  1821. 

Enoch    was    originally    written    in    Heb.    or    Aram., 

20    Lanfmasre   n0t   in  Greek*      °n   this   °luestion   the 
6      6  '  chief  Apocalyptic  scholars  are   practi- 
cally agreed. 

In  the  case  of  chaps.  \-?>2  this  view  is  established  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy  ;  for  in  10  9  19  18  £  i!7  2  'JS  1  29  1  81  1  of  the 
Greek  version  we  find  that  the  translator  transliterated  Heb.  or 
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Aram,  words  that  were  unintelligible  to  him.  The  same  view 
as  to  the  remaining  chapters  lias  been  amply  proved  in  the 
Joum.  As.  ('67)  352-395  by  Halevy,  who  regards  the  entire 
work  as  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original.  See  also  Charles, 
Book  of  Enoch,  21-22,  325.  Recently  some  Dutch  and  German 
scholars  have  argued  for  an  Aram,  original  on  the  ground  that 
three  Aram,  forms  have  been  preserved  in  the  Gizeh  Greek  frag- 
ment— viz.  <£oi>*ca  in  18  s,  /iai'6o/3apa  in  l'S  i,  and  jiiafl&iipa  in  L'l'  1. 
The  first  is,  it  is  true,  an  Aram,  form  of  Tj-3  and  the  two  latter 
of  "C~iO.  This  argument,  how  ever,  is  inconclusive.  We  find  aKava. 
in 2  K.  14 g/>  [BA*]  as  a  transliteration  of  nin  and  \u-a  in  Neh. 
2  14  [T-x]  as  a  transliteration  of  j'J.' ;  and  there  are  other  instances 
of  the  same  peculiarity  in  lT>.  Hence  the  presence  of  such 
Aramaisms  in  a  text  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  establish  an 
Aram,  original. 

The  Hub.  original  was  translated  into  Greek,  and 
from  Greek  into   Ethiopic   and   Latin.      Of  the  Greek 

21   Versions   versi'M1    chaps'    ^4  84-IO14  3r.:M<ii 
_,       .  have  come  down  to  us  through  Svncel- 

— Uree  .  ius((-/,r.  800  a.d.  ),  and  t>9 42-49  through 
a  Vatican  MS.  ;  but  the  most  important  fragment  of 
this  version — the  Gizeh  Greek  fragment — was  discovered 
onlv  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Mission  Archeologique 
Francaise  at  Cairo,  and  published  in  a 802. 

M.  Lod's  critical  edition  of  this  fragment,  accompanied  by  a 
translation,  appeared  almost  simultaneously,  and  next  year  it  was 
edited  by  the  present  writer,  with  an  exhaustive  comparison  of 
the  Greek  and  Ethiopic  \ersions  of  1-32,  as  an  Appendix  to  his 
work  on  Enoch.  The  other  Greek  fragments  will  be  found  in 
the  same  work.  The  Gizeh  fragment  was  edited  also  by  Dill- 
mann  (SBA  W  ['92],  li.-liii.  1039-1054,  1070-1002).  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  Enoch  with  a  critical  apparatus  are  to  be 
published  in  the  2nd  edition  of  vol.  iii.  of  Sw  tie's  Cambridge 
LXX. 

The  Latin  version  is  wholly  lost — with  the  exception 
of  lg,  which  is  found  in  a  treatise  of  the  Pseudo-(  'vprian 
entitled  Ad  Xoviitianum  (see  Zahn's 
Gcsck.  d.  XTIichcn  Kanous,  2797-801),  and 
106i-i3,  which  owes  its  discovery  to  Mr.  James,  in 
an  eighth-century  MS  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
fragment  is  critically  edited  in  Charles's  Book  of  Enoch, 
372-375.  James,  Apocrypha  Amrdota,   146-150. 

The  Ethiopic  version  alone  preserves  the  entire  text, 

and  that  in  a  more  ancient  and  trustworthy  form  than 

no    Pfhirvnip     t^ie     otner     versions.        It     has    fewer 

"    '    additions,   fewer  omissions,  and   fewer 

and  less  serious  corruptions. 

_  I.  The  Ethiopic  3ISS. — The  Ethiopic  MSS  are  compara- 
tively many.  There  are  about  twenty  scattered  throughout  the 
libraries  of  Europe  ;  half  of  them  are  found  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  best  of  all  the  known  MSS  is  undoubtedly  that 
designated  Orient.  4S5  in  the  British  Museum. 

II.  Editions  of  the  Ethiopia  Text.— Only  two  editions  have 
appeared— that  of  Lawrence  in  1038  from  one  MS,  and  that  of 
Dillmann  in  1851  from  five  MSS.  Unhappily,  these  MSS 
were  late  and  corrupt.  The  present  writer  hopes  to  issue  a 
text  based  on  the  incomparably  better  MSS  now  accessible  to 
scholars.  Such  a  text  is  actually  presupposed  in  his  Translation 
and  Commentary  of  1893. 

III.  Translations  and  Commentaries. — Translations  accom- 
panied by  Commentaries  have  been  issued  by  Lawrence  ('21), 
Hoffmann  £w'-$\  Dillmann  C53),  Schodde  ('52),  and  Charles 
193)-  Of  Dillmann's  and  Schodde  s  Translations  the  reader 
will  find  a  short  review  in  Charles  (6-9). 

_  IV.  Critical  Inquiries.  —Some  account  of  these  will  be  found 
in  Schurer,  Hist.  70-73.  and  in  CharleVh.  Book  of  Enoch,  9-21 
3og-;;i  1.  Of  the  many  works  on  this  book  the  following  deserve 
special  mention  here.  Lucke,  Einl.  in  d.  Offcnb.  des  joh.V) 
('-^);  J-Av,  Abhaudl.  iih.  d.  nth.  Buches  Henokh  Entstchnng, 
Si't'i,  und  Zusantmcnset'-un^  {55) ;  Kostlin,  '  Ueb.  die 
EnMcli.  d.  B.  Henoch'  (Tkcot.  Jahrb.  1856,  pp.  240-279  370- 
386);  Hilgenfeld,  Die  j ad.  Apokalyptik  ('57J,  91-184;  Geb- 
hardt,  '  Die  70  Hirten  des  Buches  Henoch  und  lhre  Deutungcn  ' 
(Merx's  Arckiv  f.  ivissenschaftl.  Erforschjmg  des  AT,  1872, 
vol.  11.  Heft  ^163-246);  Drummond,  The  jhvisk  Messiah  ('87), 
17-73'.  Lipsius  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Diet,  of  Chr.  B/or?.  {'So), 
2124-128;  Schurer,  Hist.  554-73;  Lawlor,  Joum.  Phil.  vol. 
xxv  pp.  !o4.225  r-97]. 

The  Book  of  Enoch  is  a  fragmentary  survival  of  an 

entire  literature  that  once  circulated   under  his  name. 

24    Com        ^°  tms  ^act  t^ie  Pmranty  °f  books  as- 

positeness       signed  to  Enocn  from  the  first  may  in 

some  sense  point  :   as,  for  instance,  the 

expression  '  books '  in  104 12  ;    Test.  xii.  Pair.  Jud.  18  ; 

Origen,  c.  Celsum,  554,  and  elsewhere.     Of  this  literature 

five  distinct  fragments  have  been  pi'eserved  in  the  five 

books  into  which  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  divided  (1-36 


37-71  72-S2  83-90  91-108).    These bookswereoriginally 

separate  treatises  ;  in  later  times  they  were  collected 
and  edited,  but  were  much  mutilated  in  the  course  of 
redaction  and  incorporation  into  a  single  work.  In 
addition  to  this  Enoch  literature,  the  final  editor  of  the 
book  made  use  of  a  lost  apocalypse,  the  Book  of  Noah 
(mentioned  in  Jubilees  IO13  21 10),  from  which  he  drew 
6-11  (?)  17-19  :'/.)i2a  41  3-8  43/  547  .r.f>?  oi>  /.  05- 
CJ.. ?  Hill/.  Another  fragment  of  the  Book  of  Noah 
lias   lieen  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (see  below, 

§57). 

We  have  already  remarked  that  in  the  five  books  into 

which  the  whole  work  is  divided  we  have  the  writings 

«,-    n  -x-   -  ()f  five    different    authors.      Before   we 

25.  Criticism.  ,   .  f  ,.  , 

proceed  to  give  some  of  the   grounds 

for  this  statement,  we  shnll  give  in  merest  outline  the 
different  constituents  found  in  the  work  by  the  chief 
scholars  who  have  studied  the  subject. 

Lucke  in  his  Einl.  (see  almvu,  §  23)  regards  the  book  as  con- 
si^tiny;  of  two  parts.  'I  he  first  part  embraces  1-36  7J-105, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  revolt,  or,  according 
tn  his  later  view,  in  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  ;  the  second 
consists  of  the  Similitudes  (^-71),  and  was  written  in  the  early 
days  of  Herud  the  Great.  In  the  latter,  however,  there  are 
some  interpolations.  Hofmann  (J,  Chr.  K.)ascribes  the  entire 
work  to  a  Christian  author  of  the  second  century.  In  this  view 
he  was  followed  later  by  Weisse  and  Phiiippi.  Hofmann 
deserves  mention  in  this  connection  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
been  the  first  to  give  the  correct  interpretation  nf  the  seventy 
shepherds  in  M'y.  Ew.  in  his  A /'hand/,  (see  above,  §  23)  gives 
the  following  --clienie  : — Hook  I,  (oT-Tl)  circa  144  i;.c.  ;  Bouk  II. 
(1-16  SI  1-4  H4  1'1-lUo)  circa  135  B.C.;  Book  III.  (10-'H\  72-W 
lOGf.)  circa  128  B.C.  ;  10S  later.  Book  IV.,  the  Bunk  of  Noah 
(i;3-8  s  j-3  97  10 1-3  11  22^  17-19  547-502  f.Oi-102425  ijJ-r.:»i6), 
somewhat  later  than  the  preceding.  Kostlin  in  his  essay  (see 
above,  §  23),  a  contribution  of  great  worth,  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing analysis  :  the  groundwork  (1-16  21-36  7--105)  circa  no  c.c.  ; 
the  Similitudes  (U7-71  and  17-19)  before  64  B.C.  ;  Noachic 
fragments  (54  7-552  60  65-ii't  25,  possibly  also  20  x J  9-20  ~\W<  f). 
INS  is  an  Bsseiie  addition.  Hilgenfeld  {_op.  cit.)  regaids  the 
groundwork,  consisting  of  1-10  'M-'.Hi  7--105,  as  written  before 
98  B.C.  ;  and  the  remaining  chapters  as  coming  from  the  hand 
of  a  Christian  Gnostic  after  the  time  of  Saturninus.  The 
interesting  study  of  Tideman  ('Th/\  [1875}  261-296),  and  the 
works  of  Lipsius,  Schurer,  Drummond,  enumerated  above  (§  23), 
and  Schodde  (  The  Book  of  Enoch,  1882)  can  only  be  mentioned 
here.  As  Dillmann  changed  his  mind  three  times,  and  in  each 
instance  for  the  better,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  his  final 
analysis.  The  groundwork  (1-36  72-] Ua),  in  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus;  the  Similitudes  and  17-1'.',  before  64  B.C.;  the 
Noachic  fragments  (0  3-8  S  1-3  '.'  7  10  1  11  20  39  1  2a  54  7-Oj  2  60 
65-69  25  106  f)  ;  10S  from  a  later  band. 

We    shall    now    proceed    to    discuss    this    question 
"R        1+      directly,    and    endeavour    to     carry    the 
3'  criticism  of   the    book  one  further  stage 
towards  finality. 

Disregarding  the  interpolations  from  the  Book  of  Noah 
already  mentioned  as  well  as  the  closing  chapter,  we  find 
that  all  critics  are  agreed  in  ascribing  the  Similitudes 
(37-70)  to  an  authorship  different  from  the  rest.  The 
remaining  chapters  (1-:JG  7lM0-i)  have  been  regarded  by 
all  critics  except  Ewald  and  Lipsius  as  proceeding  from 
one  and  the  same  author  ;  but  these  scholars,  while  differ- 
ing from  each  other,  have  not  persuaded  any  one  but 
themselves  as  to  the  justness  of  their  respecthe  analyses. 
In  their  contention,  however,  as  to  the  compositeness  of 
these  chapters  they  were  undoubtedly  right.  This 
question  has  been  gone  into  at  length  in  Charles's  Book 
of  Enoch,  55  /. ,  187-189,  220  f,  260-263,  where 
grounds  are  given  for  believing  that  sections  1-36,  72-82, 
83-90,  and  91-104  are  writings  distinct  as  to  author- 
ship, system  of  thought,  and  date.  We  must  now 
proceed  to  sketch  brief!  v  the  various  independent  writings 
contained  in  the  entire  work,  assigning  to  each  its  most 
probable  date. 

Part  I.,  consisting  of  chaps.  1-36  (for  the  Noachic 
interpolations,  see  §  24),  was  written  at  latest  before 
170  B.C.,  and  mainly  from  the  prophetic 
standpoint  of  such  chapters  as  Is.  f,;>. 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  oldest  part  of 
the  book,  being  anterior  to  72-S2,  83-90,  91-104,  as  it  is 
used  by  the  writers  of  these  sections. 

As  S\'--'Ji)  was  written  not  later  than  161  B.C.,  1-30  must  be 
some  years  earlier,  and,  as  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  massacres 
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of  Antioehus   Epiphanes,    the   above   date,    170,   is   the   latest 
reasonable  limit  for  its  composition. 

This  book-  -i.e.,  1-30  —  is  the  oldest  piece  of  Jewish 
literature  that  teaches  the  general  resurrection  of  Israel, 
describes  Sheol  according  to  the  conception  that  prevails 
in  the  NT  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  OT,  or  represents 
1  Jehenna  as  a  final  place  of  punishment  (cp  Eschato- 
ijh;y,  $  63).  The  problem  of  the  author  is  to  justify 
the  ways  of  Ciod  to  men. 

The  righteous  will  not  suffer  always  (1 1).  Sin  is  the  cause  of 
this  suffering,  and  the  sin  of  man  is  due  to  the  lust  of  the  angels 
—  the  Watchers  ('tog  10  108).  Hence  the  Watchers,  their 
companions,  and  their  children,  will  be  destroyed  (IO4-1012). 
Their  destruction  will  form  the  prelude  to  the  first  world-judgment, 
of  which  the  Deluge  will  form  the  completion  (10  1-3).  Sin  still 
prewuled  after  the  Deluge,  however,  through  the  influence  of  the 
evil  spirits  that  went  forth  from  the  slaughtered  children  of  the 
Watcher-  and  the  daughters  of  men  (16 1).  These  act  with 
impunity  till  the  final  judgment.  In  the  meantime  character 
finds  its  recompense  in  some  measure  immediately  after  death 
(11).  In  the  last  judgment  the  Watchers,  the  demons,  and  all 
classes  of  Israelites  with  one  exceptiun,  will  receive  their  final 
award  (1^22 13).  This  judgment  is  preceded  by  a  general 
resurrection  of  Israel  (22).  The  wicked  are  cast  into  Gehenna 
(l'7  j)  ;  the  earth  is  cleansed  from  sin  (10  20-22);  the  Messianic 
kingdom  is  established,  with  Jerusalem  as  a  centre  (25s) ;  and 
( iod  abides  with  men  (2.0  ->).  The  Gentiles  are  converted  (IO21). 
The  righteous  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  (254-6)  and  thereby  enjoy 
patnarchal  lives  (69).  As  to  what  befalls  the  righteous  after  the 
second  death  there  is  no  hint  in  this  fragmentary  section. 

Part   II.,   consisting  of  Sb1  90,  was  written  between 
166  and  161  B.C.,  mainly  from  the  same 
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standpoint    as    Daniel.      On    t  variety   of 
grounds,   we  are  obliged  to  discriminate 
this  section  from  the  preceding. 

It  will  be  enough  to  mention  that,  whereas  in  this  there 
is  a  .Messiah,  in  the  preceding  there  was  none;  in  this  the 
life  of  the  righteous  is  apparently  unending,  in  the  other  it 
was  finite;  in  thU  the  scene  of  the  kingdom  is  the  New 
Jerusalem  set  up  by  Gnd  himself,  in  the  other  it  was  Jerusalem 
and  the  entire  earth  unchanged  ilwngh  purified.  Finally,  the 
picture  in  Mi-'.'iO  is  developed  and  spiritual,  whilst  that  in  1-clu  was 
naive,  primitive,  and  sensuous. 

The  date  assigned  above  is  not  difficult  to  fix. 

The  Hasidim  (see  Assideans),  symbolised  by  the  lambs  that 
are  born  to  the  white  sheep  ('.'fif.),  are  already  an  organised  party 
in  the  Maccabean  revolt.  The  lambs  that  become  horned  are 
the  Maccabean  family,  and  the  great  horn  who  is  still  warring 
while  the  author  of  the  section  is  writing  is  Judas  the  Maccabee 
('.'!).,),  who  died  in  161  B.C. 

Chapters  83-90  recount  twi  >  visions :  83/1 ,  dealing  with 
the  first  world-judgment  ;  85-90,  dealing  with  the  entire 
history  of  the  world  till  the  final  judgment.  In  the 
second  vision  the  author  considers  the  question  of  Israel's 
unmerited  suffering. 

Israel  has  indeed  sinned;  but  the  punishment  immeasurably 
transcends  its  guilt.  These  undue  severities,  the  author  shows, 
have  not  come  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  thev  are  the  doing  of 
the  seventy  shepherds  into  whose  care  Gcd  committed  Israel 
(M'5v).  These  shepherds  or  angels  have  proved  faithless  to 
their  trust  ;  but  not  with  impunity.  An  account  has  been  taken 
of  all  their  deeds  (Sp.61-64),  aricl  f°r  them  and  for  their  victims 
there  is  laid  up  a  due  recompense  (00  ^3).  Moreover,  when  the 
outlook  is  darkest,  a  league  of  the  righteous  is  organised 
in  Israel  (006).  In  it  there  will  arise  a  family  from  which 
will  come  forth  the  deliverer  >>{  Israel,  Judas  the  Maccabee 
(on  9-16).  Every  effort  of  the  Gentiles  to  destroy  him  will  prove 
vain,  and  God's  appearance  in  person  to  judge  will  be  the  signal 
for  their  destruction.  The  apostates  will  be  cast  into  Gehenna, 
and  the  wicked  angels  into  an  abyss  of  fire  (90  20-25).  God 
himself  will  set  up  the  New  Jerusalem  (90 2829);  the  surviving 
Gentiles  will  be  converted  and  serve  Israel  (90 30)  ;  the  righteous 
dead  will  be  raised  to  take  part  in  the  kingdom;  and  finally 
the  Messiah  will  appear  among  them  (OO37).  The  Messianic 
kingdom  lasts  on  earth  for  ever,  and  its  members  enjoy  ever- 
lasting blessedness. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  in  non-canonical  literature  (see  Ml^siah, 
§  5  ;  Eschatology,  §  60).  He  has,  however,  no  role 
to  play  :  he  has  not  as  yet  vindicated  for  himself  a  place 
in  the  apocalyptic  doctrine  of  the  last  things. 

Part  III.,  consisting  of  91-104,  was  written  between 

134  and  95  B.C.      The  well-defined  opposition   of  the 

29    Chans      Pharisees  ancl  tne  ^adducees  depicted  in 

'    in4     '    this  section  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 

the  breach  between  John   Hyrcanus  and 

the  Pharisees  (see  Israkl,  Jj  j'6  ;   Scribes,  $  18)  ;  hence 

not  earlier  than  134  B.C.      On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
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have  been  later  than  95  B.C.,  as  the  merely  passing 
reference  to  persecution  in  103 15  could  hardly  be  inter- 
preted of  Jann;eus  after  his  savage  massacres  of  the 
Pharisees  in  95  h.c,  which  won  for  him  the  title,  '  the 
slayer  of  the  pious.' 

This  section  was  originally,  like  S3-P0,  an  independent  writing. 
In  adapt in-T  it  to  its  present  environment,  the  redactor  of  tin- 
entire  work  broke  up  its  original  arrangement.  In  order  to 
recover  this  we  must  read  it  in  the  following  order  :■ — *.i2  HI  1-10 
93i-io  91 12-19  94-104.  On  a  variety  of  grounds  (see  Chailes, 
Book  ofj-'nochy  260-263),  we  rnust  attribute  this  work  to  quite 
another  author  than  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  sections. 

In  passing  from  83-90  to  91-104  we  enter  on  a  world 
of  new  conceptions  (cp  Eschatology,  §  64/.).  In 
all  previous  apocalyptic  writings  the  resurrection  and 
the  final  judgment  have  been  the  prelude  to  an  ever- 
lasting Messianic  kingdom  ;  whereas  in  the  present 
writing  these  great  events  are  relegated  to  the  close 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  not  till  then  do  the 
righteous  enter  on  their  reward.  This  kingdom  is 
temporary  (91 12-15);  there  is  no  Messiah;  the  right- 
eous with  God's  help  vindicate  their  just  cause  and 
destroy  their  oppressors.  On  the  close  of  the  kingdom 
follow  the  final  judgment  (91 15)  and  the  risen  spiritual 
life  of  blessedness  in  a  new  heaven  (91  10  9-j),  In 
this  view  of  the  future  the  centre  of  interest  has 
obviously  passed  from  the  material  world  to  the 
spiritual,  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  no  longer 
the  glial  of  the  hopes  of  the  righteous.  Their  faith  finds 
its  satisfaction  only  in  a  blessed  immortality  in  heaven 
itself.  This  immortality  is  an  immortality  of  the  soul 
only  (103  3-4}.  As  for  the  wicked,  they  will  descend 
into  the  pain  of  Sheol  and  abide  there  everlastingly 
(98310  10478).  Mere  (H>o7)  ShcGL  appears  as  Hell 
for  possibly  the  first  time. 

30.  Similitudes ;  J**1  V"    The  Similitudes,  consisting  of 
chaos    37-70     3'"'0'  were  wriUen  between  94  and  79 
^  '  B.C. ,  or  between  70  and  64  B.C. 

'The  kings  and  the  mighty,'  so  often  denounced,  are  the 
later  Maccabean  princes  and  their  Sadducean  supporters  :  the 
later  Maceabean  prinees,  for  the  blond  of  the  righteous  was 
not  shed  (as  the  writer  complains,  47124)  before  95  B.C.; 
not  the  Herods,  for  the  Sadducees  were  not  allies  of  the  Herods, 
and  Rome  was  not  as  yet  known  to  the  writer  as  one  of  the 
great  world-pnwtrs.  This  last  fact  necessitates  an  earlier  date 
than  64  B.C.,  when  Rome  interposed  authoritatively  in  the  affairs 
of  Judaea. 

In  his  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  suffering  of 
the  righteous,  the  author  of  the  Similitudes  has  no 
interest  save  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  His 
view,  too,  is  strongly  apocalyptic,  and  follows  closely 
in  the  wake  of  Daniel. 

The  origin  of  sin  is  traced  one  stage  farther  back  than  in  1-36. 
The  first  authors  of  sin  were  the  S.iians  (4O7).  The  Watchers 
fell  through  becoming  subject  to  these  and  leading  mankind 
astray  (546).  Though  the  Watchers  were  forthwith  confined  in 
a  deep  abyss,  sin  still  flourishes  in  the  world  and  sinners  deny 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  (3Sa)and  of  his  Anointed  (48 10), 
and  the  kings  and  the  mighty  oppress  the  children  of  God  (02 11). 
Suddenly  there  will  appear  the  Head  of  Days,  and  with  him 
the  Son  of  Man  (4ii  2  3  4  4S  2),  to  evecute  judgment  upon  all  alike. 
To  this  end  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  all  Israel  (51 1 
61  5),  and  all  judgment  will  be  committed  to  the  Son  of  Man 
(41q(>M27),  who  will  judge  all  according  to  their  deeds  (41i). 
Sin  and  wrong-doing  will  be  banished  from  the  earth  (49  2),  and 
heaven  and  earth  be  transformed  (4545),  and  the  righteous 
will  have  their  mansions  in  Paradise  (:i'J6  41 2).  The  Eleet  One 
will  dwell  among  them  (I'm);  they  will  be  clad  in  garments  of 
life  (til!  1  5  16),  become  angels  in  heaven  (51  4),  and  continue  to 
grow  in  knowledge  and  righteousness  (.^5). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Messianic  doctrine  in  this 
section  is  unique,  not  only  as  regards  the  other  sections 
of  Enoch  but  also  in  Jewish  literature  as  a  whole  (see, 
further,  Eschatology,  §  66). 

The  Messiah  exists  from  the  beginning  (482);  he  sits  on 
the  throne  of  <  '.od  (4a  3  47  3),  and  possesses  universal  dominion 
(i'i^6);  and  all  judgment  is  committed  unto  him  (il'i  27).  Ifwe 
turn  to  the  other  sections  we  find  that  in  1-SD  and  '.'1-104  there  is 
no  Messiah  at  all  ;  whilst  in  S^-'.iO  the  Messiah  is  evidently 
human,  and  has  no  real  role  to  play  in  the  doctrine  of  the  last 
things. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  list  of  Xoachic  interpola- 
tions (see  above,  §  24)  he  will  find  that  many  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  this  section. 
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They  have  as  a  rule  been  drawn  from  an  already  existing 
Apocalypse  of  Noah,  and  adapted  by  an  editor  to  their  present 
contexts  in  Enoch.  This  he  does  by  borrowing  from  the  Simili- 
tudes characteristic  terms,  such  as  '  Lord  of  Spirits, '  '  Head  of 
Days,'  'Sun  of  Man,'  to  which,  howe\er,  either  through  ignor- 
ance or  of  set  intention,  he  generally  gives  a  new  connotation. 

Chapter  7 1  does  not  belong  to  the  Similitudes,  T  t  shows 
the  same  misuse  of  characteristic  phrases  as  the  interpola- 
tions just  referred  to  (see  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  183/.). 

Part  V. ,    the  Book  of  Celestial  Physics,   consists  of 

31  Celestial    72"7S  y'2  '^     This'  like  the  Pr,'ccdinS 
r  '  .       1  h         sections,    is     a    work     of    independent 

F77«CVo ,   ^'authorship.      There   are    no    means  of 
72-78,  5.,  /»].    dctL,rminiug  its  t]ate 

It  has  suffered  from  both  disarrangements  and  interpolations 
at  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  whole  work.  In  the  first  place, 
St  1  f.  is  a  manifest  intrusion  written  from  a  standpoint  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  rest.  In  the  next  place,  S2  docs  not 
stand  in  its  original  position.  The  opening  words  of  7^  in  fact 
presuppose  S'2  as  already  read.  We  have  found  a  similar  disloca- 
tion of  the  text  in  Part  III. 

Part  VI. ,  the  Xoachian  and  other  interpolations. 
These  have  been  enumerated  above  {§  24). 

The  influence  of  Enoch  on  Jewish  literature  (to  exclude 

32  Influence  for  the  moment  the   XT)  is  seen   in 
f  V       h       Jubilees  (written  about  the  beginning  of 

the  Christian  era),  in  the  Sla\  onic  Enoch 

(1-50A  d.),  Test. xn.  Pair. ,  Apoc.  Bar. ,  and  in  4  Esdras. 

In  Jewish  apocalyptic  before  40  a.d.  Enoch  was 
the  chief  figure  next  to  Daniel  ;  but  his  acceptance  by 
the  Christians  as  a  Messianic  prophet  led  to  his  rejec- 
tion by  the  Jews.      See  note  on  §  10. 

In  patristic  literature,  Enoch  is  twice  cited  as  Scripture 
in  Ep.  Barn.  (43  16  5).  It  is  also  quoted  with  approval, 
though  not  always  byname,  by  Justin  Martyr,  Iren.  and 
Athenag. ,  Tert. ,  Clem.  Alex. ,  Orig. ,  Anatolius.  Thence- 
forward it  is  mentioned  with  disapproval  by  Hilary, 
Clirys. ,  Jer. ,  August.,  and  finally  condemned  in  explicit 
terms  in  the  Const.  A  p.  616. 

Far  more  important  than  its  influence  on  Jewish  litera- 
ture, was  its  influence  on  NT  diction  [a)  and  doctrine  [b). 

(a)  We  shall  here  draw  attention  only  to  the  indubitahle 
instances.  Enoch  is  quoted  directly  in  Jude  14  f.  Phrases, 
clauses,  or  thoughts  derived  from  it,  or  of  closest  kin  with  it, 
are  found  in  Jude  4  1 3  yl ;  Rev.  27  3  10  4  6  (J  10  9  1  14  20  20  1 3  ; 
Rom.  838  95;  Eph.  1  21 ;  Heb.  11  5  ;  Acts 3  14;  Jn.  52227; 
Lk.  1*35  I692S 35;  Mt.  19  28  25  41  2t.l24. 

(b)  The  doctrines  in  Enoch  that  had  a  share  in  mould- 
ing the  analogous  NT  doctrines,  or  formed  a  neces- 
sary link  in  the  development  of  doctrine  from  the  OT  to 
the  NT,  are  those  concerning  the  Messianic  kingdom  and 
the  Messiah,  Sheol  and  the  resurrection,  and  demonology, 
on  which  reference  must  be  made  to  the  separate  articles 
on  these  heads  and  to  Eschatology.  We  here  content 
ourselves  with  remarking,  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah,  that  four  titles,  afterwards  reproduced  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  first  applied  to  the  personal  Messiah 
in  the  Similitudes.  These  titles  are  'Christ'  or  'the 
Anointed  One,'  '  the  Righteous  One,'  '  the  Elect  One,' 
and  'the  Son  of  Man.'  The  first  title,  found  repeatedly 
in  earlier  writings  but  always  in  reference  to  actual  con- 
temporary kings  or  priests,  is  now  for  the  first  time  (48 10 
524)  applied  to  the  ideal  Messianic  king  that  is  to  come. 
It  is  here  associated  with  supernatural  attributes.  The 
second  and  the  third  of  these  titles,  found  first  in  Enoch, 
have  passed  over  into  the  NT — the  former  occurring  in 
Acts  3 14  1  s-2  2214,  the  latter  in  Lk.  935  2335.  The  last 
title,  that  of  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  is  historically  the  source 
of  the  New  Testament  designation.  To  the  latter  it 
contributes  some  of  its  most  characteristic  contents  (see 
Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  312-317). 

III.  The  Hook  of  thic  Sixkets  of  Enoch. — This 
book  has,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  been  preserved  only  in 
33  ^Pfrp-r  Slavonic.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
ofEnofh*  we  shall  call  it  'the  Slavonic  Enoch,' 
i+n  *„_i.  '  in  contradistinction  to  the  older  book, 
its  fortunes.      ,  -  ,    r      iU  u  1 

which   for   the  same  reason  we   shall 

designate  '  the  Ethiopic  Enoch. ' 
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This  new  fragment  of  the  Enochic  literature  has  only 
recently  come  to  light  through  certain  MSS,  some  of 
which  were  found  in  Russia  and  some  in  Servia. 
Although  the  very  knowledge  of  such  a  book  was  lost  for 
probably  twelve  hundred  years,  the  book  was  much  used 
by  both  Christians  and  heretics  in  the  early  centuries. 

Citations  appear  from  it,  though  without  acknowledg- 
ment, in  the  Jn>ok  of  Adam  and  hve,  Apoc.  Moses  and  Paul 
(4U0-5UO  a.d.),  Sibylline  (hacks,  Asc.  Jsa.  and  Ep.  of  Bar. 
(71.1-00  a.d.).  It  is  quoted  by  name  in  the  apocalyptic  portions 
uf  the  Test,  of  the  xii.  Pair,  {firm  i  a.d,).  It  was  referred  to 
by  Ori.L*.  and  probably  by  Clem.  Alex.,  and  was  used  by  Irtrii. 
Some  phrases  <  <f  the  N '1'  may  bu  derived  from  it. 

There  are  live  Slavonic  .MSS:   in  two  of  them  the  complete 

text  is  found,  while  the  remaining  three  supply  only  a  shortened 

_,         and  incomplete  redaction.     For  the  edition  pub- 

34.    Ine      lished  by  the  present  writer  the    two  best  of  the 

Slavonic  above  MSS  (A  and  B)  were  translated  and  put  at 
MSS.  l'H:  service  °f  the  editor  by  Mr.  Morfill.  The 
editor  had  at  his  disposal  also  Mr.  Morfill's  transla- 
tion of  Prof.  Sokolov's  text,  which  is  founded  on  these  and  other 
MSS.  In  181/1  Prof,  lionweisch  published  his  Das  Slavische 
Henochhnch,  in  which  he  givus  a  German  translation  of  the  MSS 
A  and  11  Mde  by  side,  preceded  by  a  short  introduction. 

35   Lanfruatre        H  The  main  I'art  of  the  '  Slavonic 
&      &  '  Enoch '  was  written  in  Greek. 

This  is  clear  from  such  statements  as  (1)  30  13,  '  And  I  gave 
him  a  name  {i.e.,  Adam)  from  the  four  substances  :  the  East,  the 
West,  the  North,  and  the  South.'  Adam's  name  is  thus  derived 
from  the  initial  letters  uf  the  Greek  names  of  the  four  quarters— 
ifaToAiJ,  Siicris,  apKT09,  fj.€(rqfj.{ipia..  This  derivation  was  first 
elaborated  in  Greek  :  it  is  impossible  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
(2)  The  writer  follows  the  chronology  of  0.  (3)  In  50  4  he 
reproduces  the  (P  text  of  Dt.  32  35  against  the  Hebrew.  (4)  He 
constantly  uses  Ecclesia.sticus,  which  was  current  chiefly  in 
Egypt. 

(b)  Certain  portions  were  based  on  Hebrew  originals. 
Such  a  hypothesis  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  quota- 
tions from  it  or  references  to  it  which  appear  in  the 
Test.  xii.  Pair.  The  fact  that  the  latter  work  was 
written  in  Hebrew  obliges  us  to  conclude  that  its  author 
drew  upon  Hebrew  originals  in  quotations  and  references. 

36.  Place.       The  book  was  written  in  Egypt. 

This  is  deducible  from  ths  following  facts  : — (1)  The  variety  of 
speculations  which  it  holds  in  common  with  Philo  and  other 
Hellenistic  writers  :  thus  souls  were  created  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  23  5  (cp  Philo,  De  Somnoy  1  22  ;  Wisd.  S  19  20). 
Again,  man  had  seven  natures,  30  9  (cp  Philo,  De  Mundi  Op.  40). 
(2)  The  whole  Messianic  teaching  of  the  OT  does  not  find  a 
single  echo  in  the  work  of  this  Hellenised  Israelite  of  Egypt, 
although  he  shows  familiarity  with  most  of  its  books.  (3)  Such 
monstrous  creatures  as  appear  in  chap.  12  are  natural  products  of 
the  Egyptian  imagination.  (4)  The  syncretistic  character  of 
the  creation  narrative  in  25  f  betrays  Egyptian  elements. 

Materials  originally  derived  from  this  book  are  discoverable  in 

Joel  and  Cedrenus  (1050-1200  a.d.),  though  in  these  authors  the 

_  materials  are  assigned  to  other  names.     Two 

37.  Relation  passages  of  the  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve  (see 
tO  Other       Apocrypha,    §    10)   in    1 6  and    8   are    all    but 

"WOrkS.         quotations  from   29  4^    and   31  2  of  our  book. 

Again    in    the    Apoc.    Moses,    19    (ed.    Tis.ch. 

1866),  we  have  a  further  development  of  14  2-4  of  our  text,  just 


pa8i 
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as  in  Apoc.  Paul.  64  oStos  kanv  6  Trapadeieros,  ev< 
hivhoQV  .  .  ev  ijj  enavGiraveTO  to  ivvsvixa.  to  ayiov  is  a  Christian 
adaptation  of  S3,  '  And  in  the  midst  (of  Paradise  is)  the  tree  of 
life — on  which  God  rests  when  he  comes  into  Paradise.'  The 
section  on  the  derivation  of  Adam's  name  in  the  anonymous  De 
Montibus  Sina  et  Sion,  4,  is  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  30  13,  and 
Augustine's  speculation,  De  Ctv.  xxii.  30  5,  on  the  eighth  eternal 
day  to  33  2. 

Still  earlier  we  find  almost  a  verbal  reproduction  of  50  5-51 1  in 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  275.  In  Irenasus,  Contra  Piter,  v.  28  3, 
the  Jewish  speculation  of  33i_/I  is  reproduced,  and  possibly  in 
Origin  (see  Lommatzsch  ed.,  vol.  xxi.  59).  However  this  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  direct  reference  to  24-30  33  8  in  the 
De  Princip.  i.  3  2  :  '  Nam  et  in  eo  libello  .  .  .  quern  Hermas 
conscripsit,  ita  refertur  :  Primo  omnium  crede,  quia  unus  est 
Deus,  qui  esse  fecit  omnia  .  .  .  sed  et  in  Enoch  libro  his  similia 
describuntnr.'  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  in  a 
still  earlier  period  (50-100  a.d.)  the  writers  of  Asc.  Isa.  S  16 
and  of  Apoc.  Bar.  43  were  acquainted  with  H»  1  and  31  2  of  this 
book  respectively.  In  Ep.  Barn.  15  5-8  and  probably  in  IS  1 
the  thought  and  diction  are  dependent  on  32  2-33  and  30  15. 

In  the  NT  the  similarity  of  matter  and  language  is 
sufficiently  great  to  establish  a  close  connection  if  not  a 
literary  dependence. 

With  Alt.  5g,  '  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,' cp  52  11,  '  Blessed 
is  he  who  establishes  peace ' ;  with  Mt.  5  34  35  37,  '  Swear  not  at 
all,'  etc.,  cp  49  1,  'I  will  not  swear  by  a  single  oath,  neither  by 
heaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other  creature  which  God 
made.  .  .  .  If  there  is  no  truth  in  men,  let  them  swear  by  a  word, 
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yea,  yea.,  or  nay,  nay.'  Again,  with  Mt.  7  20  and  25  34,  cp  42  14 
and  '.'  1  ;  with  Jn.  14  2  cp  til  2;  with  Eph.425  cp  42i2;  with 
Kev.  !•  1  and  10  sf.  cp  42  1  and  *:•■'  7.  Still  earlier  we  find  this 
book  not  -inly  used  but  quoted  by  name  in  the  Test,  Dan  5, 
where  the  statement  twc  irvevixaitov  ttjs  TrKavrjs  '  aveyviav  yap  iv 
|3t.j3A.u»  'Erw\  tou  &iKa.lov,  otl  o  ap^oiv  v/xajf  ecrrir  o  ia.Ta.nis  is 
drawn  fnmi  183,  'These  are  the  Grigori  (i.f.  '  EypijyopoC)  who 
with  their  prince  Satanail  rejected  the  holy  Lord.'  finally,  the 
references  to  Enoch  in  Test.  JVapA.  4,  Test.  Sim.  5,  Test.  Bcnj. 
9,  are  adaptations  of  34  2-3. 

The  question  as  to  the  date  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
_    ,        determined   already.       The   portions  which 
have  a.   Hebrew   background    are   at   latest 
pre-Christian. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  of  their  quotation  in  the  Test.  xii. 
Pair.  Turning  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  we  find  that  the  ter- 
minus a  quo  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  frequently  uses 
Ecclus.  (up  43  if  47  5  0J  8  61  2  4,  etc.  ;  see  the  writer's  edition 
of  the  Slavonic  En^ch).  The  Ethiopic  Enoch,  further,  is  con- 
tinually prc^uppu.v^d  t.j  be  in  the  background.  Its  phraseology 
and  conceptions  are  reproduced  (7  \f.  'iS^gf  352,  etc.).  At 
times  its  views  are  put  forward  in  a  developed  form  (8  1  $f  40  13 
64  t),  and  occasionally  divergent  conceptions  are  tnunri.-i.ted 
(li'>7  IS  4).  Finally,  explanations  are  claimed  to  have  been  given 
by  this  writer  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  to  be  found  not  in 
lu>  writings  but  in  the  Eth.  En.  (see  40  sf  Sf).  It  is  possible 
ili.it  the  Book  of  Wisdom  also  was  used  by  our  author  ;  see  0J  4. 

Since,  therefore,  Ecclus. ,  the  Eth,  Enoch,  and  Wisdom 
(?)  \ujru  used  by  this  author,  his  work  cannot  have  been 
earlier  than  30  B.C. 

The  terminus  ad  qucm  must  be  set  down  as  earlier 
than  70  a.d.  For  (1)  the  temple  is  still  standing.  (2) 
This  book  was  known  and  used  by  the  writers  of  I--/: 
Barn  and  Asc.  Jul,  and  probably  by  some  of  the 
writers  of  the  NT.  We  may  with  reasonable  certainty, 
therefore,  assign  the  composition  of  the  book  in  (ireek  to 
the  period  50  A.  D.  The  author  is  thus  a  contemporary 
of  Philo,  with  whom,  accordingly,  we  find  that  he  holds 
many  speculations  in  common.  Much  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, goes  back  to  a  Hebrew  background  of  an  earlier 
date. 

The  author  was  thus  an  orthodox  Hellenistic  Jew  who 
lived  in  Egypt,      lie  believed  in  the  value  of  sacrifices 

39  Authorship  t4"6  5t'!l  66z)— thouSh  he  is  careful 
""  to  enforce  enlightened  views  with 
regard  to  them  (Au-$f.  6I4/!) — in  the  law  (5liS/!),  and 
in  a  blessed  immortality  (50  2  0'»68y. ),  in  which  the 
righteous  will  wear  'the  raiment  of  God's  glory'  (L'liB). 
In  questions  affecting  the  origin  of  the  earth,  of  sin,  and 
of  death,  he  allows  himself  the  most  unrestricted  freedom 
and  borrows  from  every  quarter.  Thus  Platonic  (30 16), 
Egyptian  (25?),  and  Zend  (584-6)  elements  are  in- 
corporated in  his  system.  The  result  is  highly 
synoretistic. 

The  book  opens  with  a  short  account  of  Enoch  as  '  a  very 
wise  man '  whom  '  God  loved  and  received  so  that  he  should  see 
the  heavenly  abodes,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
40.  Contents,  wise,  great,  and  never-changing  God.'  In 
chap.  1  two  angels  appear  to  Enoch  and  bid 
him  make  ready  to  ascend  with  them  into  heaven.  In  chap.  2  he 
admonishes  his  sons  and  directs  them  not  to  seek  for  him  till  he 
is  brou^lit  back  to  them.  Thereupon  (3-6)  he  is  carried  up 
thriiugh  the  air  into  the  first  heaven,  where  he  beholds  a  great 
sea:  and  the  elders,  the  rulers  of  the  orders  of  the  stars,  and  the 
treasuries  of  the  snow  and  ice  and  clouds  and  dew,  and  the 
angels  who  guard  them.  Thence  the  angels  bear  him  to  the 
second  heaven  (7),  where  he  sees  the  angels  who  had  rebelled 
against  God,  imprisoned  and  suffering  torments.  These  angels 
ask  Enoch  to  intercede  for  them.  Next,  he  ascends  to  the 
third  heaven  (8),  where  is  Paradise,  with  all  manner  of  beautiful 
fruits  and  '  the  tree  of  life  on  which  Gud  rests  when  he  comes 
into  the  garden,'  and  the  four  streams  of  honey,  milk,  oil;  and 
wine,  that  water  the  garden,  and  go  down  to  the  Paradise  of 
Eden,  between  corruptibility  and  incorruptibility.  The  angels 
inform  Enoch  that  'this  place  is  prepared  as  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance '  for  those  '  who  turn  their  eyes  from  unrighteousness,  and 
accomplish  a  righteous  judgment,  and  give  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  clothe  the  naked,  and  raise  the  fallen  .  .  .  and  walk  with- 
out blame  before  the  face  of  the  Lord.'  Enoch  is  then  taken  to 
the  northern  region  of  this  heaven  (10),  and  shown  'a  very 
terrible  place'  of  'savage  darkness  and  impenetrable  gloom,' 
with  'fire  on  all  sides,  cold,  and  ice.'  He  is  told  that  'this 
place  is  prepared  as  an  eternal  inheritance '  for  those  '  who 
commit  evil  deeds  on  earth,  sodomy,  witchcraft'  :  .  .  who 
oppress  the  poor,  who  are  guilty  of  'stealing,  lying,  envy,  evil 
thoughts,  fornication,  murder,' who  '  worship  gods  without  life.' 

Thence  Enoch  is  conducted  to  the  fourth  heaven,  where  he  is 
shown  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon  (11),  and  the  phcenixes, 
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and  the  chalkadri  ?  (12  ;  cp  Cockatrice),  and  the  eastern  and 
western  gates  of  the  sun  (lb-l^)p  and  '  an  armed  host  serving  the 
Lord  with  cymbals  and  organs  '  (17). 

In  IS  he  is  taken  up  to  the  fifth  heaven,  where  he  sees  the 
Watchers  who  had  rebelled ;  their  brethren  wen-  already 
confined  in  torment  in  the  second  heaven.  Then  lie  passes  to 
the  sixth  heaven  (19),  where  are  the  angeU  who  regulate  all  the 
powers  of  nature  and  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  write  down 
the  deeds  of  men.  Finally,  he  is  raised  to  the  seventh  heaven 
(20  f.\  where  he  sees  God  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  the 
heavenly  hosts  in  their  ten  orders  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
and  the  Seraphim  singing  the  trisagion.  He  falls  down  and 
worships  (22).  At  God's  command,  Michael  takes  from  him  his 
earthly  robe,  anoints  him  with  the  holy  oil,  and  clothes  him 
with  the  raiment  of  God's  glory.  Thus  Enoch  becomes  like  one 
of  the  glorious  ones.  Under  the  instruction  of  Yretil  (chap.  23),  he 
writes  366  books,  in  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights,  about  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  about  the  souls  of  men  created  from 
eternity,  and  their  future  dwelling-places. 

In  24-2*3  God  makes  known  to  Enoch  how  he  created  the 
invisible  out  of  the  visible  ;  how  he  commanded  Adoil  (possibly 
a  corruption  of  Uriel,  regarded  as  =  light  of  God),  and  Arkhas 
(possibly  from  i-)N  or  Aram.  np*ix  =  earth),  to  come  forth  and 
burst  asunder  ;  and  so  the  light  on  high  and  the  world  below 
were  produced.  And  God  divided  the  light  and  the  darkness 
(27),  and  made  the  seven  heavens,  and  caused  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  to  be  gathered  into  one  place,  and  made  the 
earth  from  the  waters  (2b).  Such  were  the  creations  of  the  first 
day.  And  on  the  second  day  God  created  the  heavenly  hosts 
(-".'1-3).  And  one  of  the  archangels  (Satanail)  rebelled,  and 
God  cast  him  down  ('20  4  f.)  from  the  heights.  On  the  third 
day  (30  1  2)  God  caused  the  earth  to  produce  trees  and  herbs, 
and  planted  Paradise.  On  the  fourth  (30  3-6),  he  ordered  great 
lights  to  be  in  the  various  circles  of  the  heavens — Saturn, 
Venus,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  the  Moon.  On  the 
fifth  (3O7-18),  he  created  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowl  of 
heaven,  and  every  thing  that  moveth  on  the  earth,  ami  on 
the  sixth  he  made  man  from  seven  substances,  and  called  him 
Adam,  and  showed  him  the  twn  ways.  While  Adam  was  in 
Paradise  he  could  see  the  angels  in  heaven  (31) ;  but  Satan 
envied  him  and  deceived  Eve.  And  God  established  the  , 
eighth  day  (33  1-2),  at  the  beginning  of  which  time  should  be  no 
more.  The  corruption  of  the  earth  and  the  deluge  are  then 
foretold,  and  the  preservation  of  Noah  (3d).  God  bids  Enoch 
return  to  the  earth  for  thirty  days  and  teach  his  sons  during 
that  time  (3U-3S).  Enoch  admonishes  and  instructs  his  sons, 
tells  them  what  he  has  seen,  and  gives  utterance  to  nine 
beatitudes  (3;M2).  He  impresses  on  them  the  incomparable 
dignity  of  goodness — 'none  is  greater  than  he  who  fears  God' 
(43).  They  are  not  to  revile  the  person  of  man,  but  to  present 
their  offerings  ;  yet  they  must  not  value  these  unduly,  but  con- 
sider the  heart  from  which  they  spring  (44-40).  Enoch  gives  his 
bool.s  to  his  sons  (47)  ;  instructs  them  not  to  swear  (41!)  ;  and  bids 
them  in  meekness  accomplish  the  number  of  their  days,  and 
be  open-handed  to  those  in  need  (~>Q  f).  Again  he  enunciates 
seven  beatitudes  and  the  woes  with  which  they  are  contrasted 
(o-).  The  departed  saints,  he  says,  do  not  intercede  tur  the 
living  ('>:■!).  At  the  close  of  the  appointed  time  (r^i-IV.!)  Enoch 
again  addresses  his  sons.  He  declares  that  no  soul  shall 
perish  till  the  final  judgment,  and  that  the  souls  of  beasts  will 
then  bring  charges  against  the  men  who  ill-treated  them. 
Further  instruction  follows,  as  to  sacrifice  and  man's  duty  to 
the  needy,  and  warning  against  contempt  and  lying  (i',Q-\\'S). 
The  people  assemble  in  Achuzan  to  take  leave  of  Enuch,  who 
addresses  them  on  various  topics  and  exhorts  them  to  faithful- 
ness. He  is  then  carried  up  to  the  highest  heaven.  His  sons 
build  an  altar  in  Achuzan  and  hold  high  festival,  rejoicing  and 
praising  God  (64-68). 

The  value  of  the  book,  in  elucidating  contemporary 
_.  .  and    subsequent   religious   thought,    may 

be  exemplified  by  the  fresh   evidence  it 
contributes  on  the  following  beliefs  : — 

1.  The  millennium. — This  Jewish  conception  is  first 
found  in  3*2  2-332.  From  this  its  origin  is  clear.  The 
account  in  Genesis  of  the  first  week  of  creation  came  in 
pre-Christian  times  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  history 
of  the  past,  but  also  as  a  sketch  of  the  future  of  the 
world.  Thus,  as  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  its 
history  was  to  last  6000  years  ;  for  1000  vears  with  God 
are  as  one  day  (Ps.  90 4;  Jub.  430;  2  Pet.  38);  and  as 
God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  so  at  the  close  of  6000 
years  there  should  be  a  rest  of  1000  years — i.e., 'the 
millennium. 

2.  The  seven  heavens. — The  detailed  account  of  the 
seven  heavens  in  this  book  has  served  to  explain 
difficulties  in  the  XT  conceptions  of  the  heavens,  and 
has  shown  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy  that  the 
sevenfold  division  of  the  heavens  was  believed  by  Paul, 
by  the  author  of  Hebrews,  and  probably  by  the  author 
of    Revelation.       On    the    Secrets    of   Enoch    see    also 

EsXHATOLOGY,   §  75. 
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IV.   The   Ascension    of    Isaiah. — This  apocryph 

has  come  down  to  us  in  its  entirety  on]}-  in  the  Ethiopic 

.  -  \ersion.     It  is  a  composite  work,  as  we 

t   fTns      sha11  see;  and  tW0,  if  not  three'  of 
'      its  constituents  existed  independently 

before  their  incorporation  in  the  present  work.  Of 
these  the  oldest  is  undoubtedly  2i3i2  and  fn  £-14, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah 
(cp  Isaiah,  i.  §  i,  end).  From  this  section,  which  is  of 
Jewish  authorship,  seem  to  have  been  derived  such  state- 
ments as  :  '  they  were  sawn  asunder,  they  were  tempted, 
they  went  about  in   sheepskins  being  des- 

titute .  wandering  in  deserts  and  mountains'  (Heb. 

11  37/. ;   cp  'J  10-12  5 1  b). 

The  next  probable  reference  is  in  Justin  Martyr  (c.  Tryph. 
1-0),  where  he  says  :  '  ye  sawed  ( I  saiah)  in  twain  \\  itli  .1  wooden 
saw.'  So  we  find  it  in  Si.  In  Tcrtul.  (De  patient ia-,  14)  the 
reference  is  unmistakable,  while  in  Origen  the  book  or  its 
matter  is  discussed  :  it  is  there  called  a.TTOKpv$ov  Iluaion,  ur 
simply  aTr6*epi/0oi'  {!■'/>.  ad  African n/ti,  '.)  ;  Ad  Alatt.  13  57 
2337;  In  Jesaiani  homil.  1  5),  The  first  reference  to  the 
second  part  (ti-11)  is  in  Kpiph.  (Hair.  40  and  <>7  3),  where  we 
are  told  that  certain  heretics  made  use  of  this  work,  which  he 
calls  to  avafia.Tt.Kor  'H<7cuoi',  to  support  their  opinions.  Jerome 
speaks  of  an  Anenst'o  J sa.hr,  and  in  the  list  of  the  Canon 
edited  by  Montl'aucon  and  others  it  is  called  'Wcratov  optxo-is. 

The  various  constituents  of  the  book  were  written 
originally    in     Greek.       Thus,     in    4  19  21    6  8     <&>     is 

T  followed    where    it    differs    from    the 

43.  .Language.  Hebrew      0f  the   Greek  the   greater 

part  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  MS  found  in  the  National 
Library  in  Paris,  and  edited  by  Gebhardt  in  Hilgenfeld's 
Zeitschrift  {187S)— though  it  is  not  the  original  work, 
but  a  free  recast'  and  rearrangement  of  it  (see  below). 

Translations  from  the  Greek  were  made  into  Latin, 
Ethiopic,  and  Slavonic.      Of   the  Latin   version,   6-11 

A.   -rr      •  were    extant   in    the    sixteenth    century 

44.  Versions.        ,  .  t    ,     ,   ,  r     .  J 

and    were    printed  at   \  emce  in   1522, 

but  had  long  been  lost  to  view  when  Gieseler  re-edited 
them  in  1832.  Two  other  fragments,  214-013  and 
7i-io,  were  discovered  and  published  in  1828  by  Mai, 
though  that  editor  was  not  aware  that  they  belonged 
to  this  apocryph.  Happily,  as  remarked  above,  the 
entire  work  has  been  preserved  in  Ethiopic,  and  on  the 
whole  faithfully,  as  we  can  infer  from  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  fragments. 

The  sources  of  its  corruptions  are  often  immediately  recognis- 
able by  retranslation  into  Greek.  Thus  in  9  3  5  the  Ethiopic  = 
'qui  se  ad  te  advertit,'  the  Latin  =  '  pra^cipiens. '  The  original 
of  both  is  kirnpiTTUiv,  as  we  find  in  the  Greek  ;  but  the  Ethiopic 
translator  has  followed  an  inappropriate  meaning.  That  followed 
by  the  Latin  translator  is  admissible ;  but  the  context  requires 
the  ordinary  sense  of  ejriTpeV(iie=  '  permitting.' 

The  Ethiopic  version  was  first  edited  by  Laurence  in 
1819  from  one  MS,  and  afterwards  in  1877  by  Dillmann 
from  three  MSS.  To  the  latter  edition  are  appended 
the  Latin  fragments.  Next  year,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  Gebhardt  edited  the  Greek  text.  Although 
a.  free  recast  of  our  apocryph,  it  is  very  valuable  for 
critical  purposes,  and  in  many  respects  confirms  the 
critical  acumen  of  Dillmann.  Still  there  is  need  of 
a.  work  which  will  give  a  text  emended  and  currectid 
with  the  help  of  this  Greek  MS  as  well  as  of  the 
Slavonic  version  and  will  deal  more  exhaustively  with  the 
different  elements  from  which  the  apocryph  is  0  imposed. 
This  need  Charles  has  tried  to  meet  in  his  forthcoming 
work,  The  Ascension  of  J saiak. 

Ewald  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  composite 
structure  of  this  book,  finding  in  it  the  works  of  three 
45.  Composite-  distinct  authorS-  Subsequent  criticisms, 
*^  however,  have  only  in  part  confirmed 

his  analysis,  and  the  best  work  as  yet 
done  in  this  direction  is  that  of  Dillmann.  Dillmann's 
hypothesis  is  as  follows  : — There  were  originally  two 
independent  works  :  one,  an  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Isaiah  (2i-3i2  52-14),  of  Jewish  origin  ;  the  other, 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  (6-11 1  23-40),  of  Christian  author- 
ship. Thes'e  two  works  were  next  combined  into  one 
volume  by  a  Christian,  who  supplied  them  with  a. 
prologue  and  an  epilogue  {li/  4^-13  11  42/).  Finally, 
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when  the  book  had  assumed  this  shape,  another  editor 
inserted  134a  Siji-fji  15/.  11 2-22  41.  This  will  do  as  a 
provisional  hypothesis,  but  it  is  not  final ;  and  Gebhardt, 
Schiirer,  and  Deane  are  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is 
borne  out  by  external  testimony,  averring  that  in  the 
Gnvk  work  there  is  no  trace  of  the  sections  3i3-5 
1]  12-22.  By  a  minute  examination  of  the  Greek  certain 
phrases  which  imply  the  author's  acquaintance  with 
3  13  17  48  11  19  are  discoverable  (see  Charles,  op.  cit.). 
Thus  the  final  editing  was  completed  before  the 
composition  of  the  Greek  legend.  Further,  since  3 13 
is  found  in  one  of  the  Latin  fragments  published  by 
Mai,  this  section  (i.e.,  3i3-5i)  was  already  present 
before  the  Latin  version  was  made.  Too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  11  2-22  is  represented 
in  the  Latin  version  by  only  a  few  lines  ;  for  it  is 
characteristic  of  this  version  to  abridge  the  text  it  is 
rendering. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  contents   of  the 
book. 

In    thu    twenty-sixth  year  of  his    reign    Hezekiah  summons 
Manasseh  in  order  to  entrust  to  him  certain  writings  touching 
the  future  (1 1-6).      Isaiah  foretells  to  Heze- 
46.  Contents,    kiah  his  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  Manasseh 
(1  7-13).   On  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  Manasseh 
abandons  the  service  of  God  for  that  of  Satan  ;  and  thus,  owing 
to  the  evils  perpetrated  in  Jerusalem,  Isaiah  and  other  prophets 
withdraw    into    the    wilderness    ('2).        Thereupon     Balkira,     a 
Samaritan,   accuses   Isaiah  and   the  prophets   of  prophesying 
evil   things  against  the  king  and  the  people.     As   Berial  has 
gained  possession  of  the  king's  heart,  the  king  sends  and  seizes 
Isaiah  (3  1-12).  There  is  a  sudden  break  in  the  narrative 

here  (the  conclusion  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah  follows  in 
52-14),  to  explain  the  reason  of  Beriat's  anger — viz.,  Laiali's 
vision  and  the  revelation  in  which  he  laid  bare  the  future  rule 
and  destruction  of  Sammael,  as  well  as  the  coming  redemption 
by  Christ.  In  fact,  we  have  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
summarised  briefly  from  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  Neronic 
persecution  and  the  last  judgment  (3 13-51).  In  this  short 
apocalypse  we  have  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  condition 
of  the  early  Church,  50-80  a.d.  Church  organisation  is  still 
in  its  infancy;  the  rulers  are  called  presbyters  and  pastors; 
bishops  are  nowhere  mentioned.  There  are  disputes  about  the 
second  advent ;  prophecy  has  not  yet  disappeared  ;  the  vice  and 
greed  of  the  Christian  teachers  are  unsparingly  dealt  with. 
The  writer  feels  that  the  end  is  at  hand.  On  5  2-14,  see  above. 
With  6  begins  the  vision  which  Isaiah  saw  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  he  discloses  it  to  the 
king  and  to  Josab  his  son.  In  this  vision  Isaiah  is  conducted 
by  an  angel  through  the  firmament  and  the  six  lower  heavens, 
and  is  shown  the  chief  wonders  in  each  (7f).  Next  he  is  raised 
to  the  seventh  heaven,  where  he  sees  all  the  righteous  Jrom 
Adam  downwards.  He  is  then  told  of  the  coming  advent  of 
the  Beloved  into  the  world,  and  of  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 
Finally,  he  sees  the  Beloved  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  and 
likewise  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  same  form,  and  '  the  Great 
Glory' — i.e.,  God — worshipped  by  the  Beloved  and  the  Spirit 
(9).  In  10,  Isaiah  hears  God  commissioning  his  Son  to  descend 
into  the  world,  and  thereupon  follows  an  account  of  this  descent. 
In  the  concluding  chapter  are  revealed  the  birth  of  Jesus  and 
the  history  of  his  life  on  earth  down  to  his  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  and  ascension  through  the  seven  heavens  to  his 
seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  proper  (2 1-3 12  52-14),  which 
is  of  Jewish  authorship,  was  written  some  time  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era;  the  Vision  (*:»-ll) 
probably  about  its  close ;  and  the  apocalyptic 
section  (3i3-5i)  circa  50-80  A.D. 

For  additional  bibliography  on  this  book,  see  Schiirer,  Hist. 
5145-146;  Charles,  The  A  tension  of  Isaiah, 

V.   The  Hook  of  Jubilees. — The  Book  of  Jubilees, 

which  is  really  a  haggadic  commentary  on  Genesis,  is 

_     ,       .  important  as  being  the  chief  monument 
48.  rJoolc  01   /„„„„.■  .,„n,,  tuQ  --1-  T,,rt„T1„,_„t\  „f  iQ^i 


47.  Date. 


Jubilees ; 
its  value. 


(practically  the  sole  monument)  of  legal- 
istic Pharisaism  belonging  to  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era. 
Just  as  we  have  the  other  side  of  Pharisaism,  its 
apocalyptic  and  mystical  side,  represented  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  so  here  we  have  its  natural  complement  in 
the  hard  and  inexorable  legalism  to  whose  yoke,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  creation  was  subject  from  the  beginning 
and  must  be  subject  for  evermore. 

Jubilees  is  not  only  indispensable  to  students  of  the 
NT  and  of  the  history  of  the  Pharisaic  movement  :  it 
is  likewise  of  first-class  importance  as  a  witness  to  the 
readings    of   the    Hebrew    text    of    Genesis    about    the 
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beginning   of   the    Christian    era.      In    this   respect    it 

comes  next  in  worth  to  (p  and  the  Samaritan  text,  and 

presents  us  with  much  earlier  readings  than  are  to  be 

found  in  the  Svr.  or  Lat.    versions,   or  in  Targ.    Onk. 

In   the  matter  of  determining  the  respective  values  of 

the    Samaritan,     (£ ,    and    A  lassoretic    chronologies    its 

evidence  will  be  practically  of  decisive  weight. 

This   book    has    been    variously   named    at    different 

stages  of  its  career.      Its  original  name  seems  to  have 

._    *j  been    'Jubilees,'    and    not    the    'Book    of 

49.  flame.  jubllees_,      So   we   find  it  in   the   Synac 

fragment,  and  likewise  in  Epiphanius,  where  it  is  desig- 
nated r&  'Icj^Wa  or  ol  ' I co^rjXa tot- 
It  is  also  called  tj  Aen-TTj  re'i/eo-is  in  Epiphanius,  Syncellus, 
and  others — a  title  pointing  back  to  NOH  rrC'N"-  This  name 
was  given  to  it  not  because  of  its  smaller  bulk — Itr  it  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  canonical  Genesis — but  on  the  ground  of  its  inferior 
authority.  Other  variations  of  this  title  are  'M.iKpoyevecrt.i;  and 
to.  \enTa  PereVetu?.  In  the  Abyssinian  Church  it  is  named 

the  (  Book  of  the  Division,'  from  the  first  words  of  the  inscription 
at  the  heginning  ;  and  we  find  still  other  designations.  Thus, 
in  the  decree  of  Gelasius,  according  to  Ronsch's  emendation, 
we  find  '  Liber  de  filiabus  A<be,  hoc  est  Leptogenesis. '  This 
name,  as  Ceriani  observed,  was  given  to  the  book  because  it 
contains  the  names  of  all  the  Patriarchs'  wives  and  assigns 
them  a  prominent  role  in  the  course  of  events — a  view  that  is 
confirmed  by  the  Syriac  fragment.  Again,  it  seems  to  be 
identified  by  Syncellus  with  'the  so-called  Life  of  Adam' — 
6  Aeydji.eeos  /Stos  'A&dix  ; — for  he  cites  as  from  that  book  three 
passages  that  occur  in  Jubilees.  This  Life  of  Adam  may  have 
been  identical  with  a  part  of  Jubilees,  or  a  later  enlargement  of 
a  portion  of  it.  Jubilees  is  once  described  as  the  'Testament 
of  Moses,'  and  once  as  the  '  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  but  only  by 
very  late  writers. 

Such  being  the  origin  of  Jubilees  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  produced,  it  was  naturally  written 
_  in   the   sacred    language  of    Palestine, 

s  &  ■  Qf  this  we  have  direct  testimony  in  Jer. 
/;/.  78,  ad  Fabiolam,  mansione  18,  where  he  discusses 
a  Hebrew  word  for  which  he  could  cite  no  authority 
save  that  of  this  book.  The  entire  cast  and  the  idiom 
of  the  book  confirm  the  statement  of  Jerome. 

We  have  further  testimony  to  the  same  effect  in  the  title  of 
the  Syriac  fragment,  in  which  the  present  book  is  designated 
'The  Hebrew  I'ook  called  Jubilees.'  It  is,  further,  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  textual  corruptions  unless  we  deal  with  them  on 
this  presupposition.  In  the  case  of  many  of  these  it  is  only 
necessary  to  retranslate  them  into  Hebrew  in  order  to  discover 
the  original  misconception  or  misreading  of  the  Greek  translator. 
Some  interesting  transliterations  of  Hebrew  words,  moreover, 
still  survive  in  the  text. 

Finally,  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  original  have  come  down 
to  us  embedded  in  the  Midrashim.  In  these  at  times  an  entire 
sentence  survives,  preserving  not  only  the  words,  but  even 
their  original  order,  as  we  can  infer  from  the  evidence  of  the 
versions. 

There  were  probably  four  versions  of  Jubilees — 
Greek,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Latin.      The  first  two  were 

„„    TT       .  made  from    the  original  Hebrew.      Of 

51.  Versions.    .,      n      .       .         °     ,  .     , 

the  Greek   only  some   fragments   have 

come  down  to  us  in  Epiphanius  and  through  such 
annalists  as  Syncellus  and  Cedrenus.  Of  the  Syriac 
only  a  small  fragment,  containing  the  names  of  the 
Patriarchs'  wives  and  a  few  other  facts,  survives. 

The  Ethiopic  and  the  Latin  versions  were  made  from 
the   Greek   version,    not   from    the   original   text.      The 

*n    t-j.1.-      •       former  survives  almost  in  its  entirety, 

52.  Ethiopic.         ,  ,  ,  ■  r 

c         and  ironi  an  exhaustive  comparison  oi 

the  best  attainable  text  with  all  existing  materials  we 
find  that  it  is  most  accurate  and  trustworthy.  It  is, 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  servilely  literal. 

It  has,  of  course,  suffered  from  the  corruptions  naturally 
incidental  to  transmission  through  MSS  ;  but  it  is  singularly  free 
from  the  glosses  and  corrections  of  unscrupulous  scribes,  though 
the  temptation  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  Ethiopia  ver- 
sion of  Genesis  must  have  been  great.  Only  in  abuut  a  dozen 
instances  did  the  temptation  prove  too  great,  with  the  result 
that  changes  were  introduced  into  the  text  in  subservience  to 
that  version. 

Of  the  Latin  version  {made,  as  we  have  seen,  from 

63   Latin   l^e   Greek)  more   tnan  «.  fourth  has   been 

preserved. 

First    published    in    1861    by    Ceriani  (Mon.    sacra   et  Prof. 

torn,    i,    fasc.    i,    pp.    15-62),    it    was    next    edited    with     great 

learning  by  R onsen  in  1874  (Das  Such  ,/<■>■  fun.  unt.  Bc~ifu%. 

d.    revidirten     Textes    de*-  lat.    Fragmentc).      Rbnsch 
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emended  the  text  in  many  passages;  but  as  he  was  not  aware 
that  it  had  been  corrected  in  conformity  both  with  &  and 
with  the  Vg.,  and  as,  further,  he  had  only  a  late  representative 
of  the  Ethiopic  version  before  him,  his  work  is  defective  and 
far  from  final.  A  critically  revised  text  of  these  fragments  is 
given  in  Charles's  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  uxt. 

The  Kthiupir  MSS,  of  which  there  are  four,  belong  respect- 
ively to  the  National   Library  in  J'aris  (A),  the  British  Museum 

(Fl),    the  University   Library  in   Tubingen  (C), 

54.  Text  Of  and    to    M.    d'Abbadie  (TU      I!   is  by  far  the 

Jubilees.       most  valuable  ;  next  in  value  comes  A  ;  C  and 

D  are  late  and  very  corrupt.  In  addition  to 
these  MSS.  however,  there  is  a  vast  wealth  of  materials  for 
the  criticism  and  reconstruction  of  the  text  in  the  Mas.  and 
Sam.  Texts,  and  in  the  Or.,  Syr.,  Aram.,  and  Lat.  versions  of 
Genesis ;  in  the  fragments  of  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Latin 
versions  of  Jubilees  mentioned  above  ;  and  in  abundant  other 
documents  of  a  less  directly  serviceable  nature.  _  ^  (a)  The 
Ethiopic  Text  has  been  edited  twice— first  by  Di.  in  1859  from 
two  MSS  (C,  D),  and  next,  by  the  present  writer  from  A,  11,  C, 
D.1  Though  Di.  made  no  use  of  the  critical  materials  just 
enumerated  in  the  formation  of  his  text,  and  it  was,  accord- 
ingly, in  no  sense  a  critical  edition,  it  was  a  great  boon  to 
scholars  at    the    time.  (b)  Three    translations  have  ap- 

peared :  the  first  by  Di.  in  1850  from  one  MS  (i.e.,  C)  ;  the 
second  by  Schodde  (Biol.  Sacra  y  1885)  from  Di.'s  edition  of 
the  text ;  and  the  third  by  the  present  writer  (JQR,  1894, 
1895)  from  the  text  published  in  1895  referred  to  above. 

Jubilees  cannot  have  been  written  later  than  70  a.d.  ; 
for  the  temple  is  throughout  supposed  to  be  standing. 
_  As   the  book  repeatedly  uses  Enoch  (1-36 

a  .  y->-104),  it  cannot  have  been  written  much 
before  60  n.c.  Though  there  is  some  evidence  that 
would  place  it  nearer  the  earlier  than  the  later  date, 
we  shall  leave  the  date  undefined  for  the  present. 

The  author  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  and 
a  Pharisee. 

Frankel's  view  (MGUf,  1856,  pp.  311-316,  38o-4oo)that  it  was 
written  by  a  Hellenistic  Jew  belonging  to  Egypt  is  rendered  un- 
tenable by  the  fact  that  it  was  written  originally  in  Hebrew.  Nor 
can  the  writer  have  been  a  Samaritan,  as  Beer  suppuses  (Das  Buck 
derji/l'.,  1856  ;  SVoc/i  cin  Wort  itb.  d.  Bitch  dcr/ub.,  1857);  for, 
whereas  the  text  agrees  in  turn  with  MT,  (P,  Syr.  Vg.,  with 
Onkelos,  and  even  with  the  Ar.  against  all  the  rest,  it  never,  strange 
to  say,  agrees  thus  with  the  Samaritan.  This  evidence  is  con- 
clusive in  itself;  but  we  might  further  observe  that,  in  speaking 
of  the  four  places  most  favoured  of  God  in  all  the  earth,  the 
author  enumerates  Eden,  Sinai,  Zi<m,  and  the  mountain  in  the 
East,  but  not  <  ierizim.  Again,  that  be  is  not  a  Sadducee  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  believes  in  angels  and  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Nor,  finally,  was  he  an  Essene  ;  for,  though  some 
characteristics  (a  highly-developed  angelology,  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  without  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
the  exaggerated  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  number 
seven)  would  seem  to  argue  an  Essene  origin,  such  an  origin 
is  absolutely  precluded  by  the  enforcement  of  animal  sacrifice 
and  the  absolute  silence  as  to  the  washings  and  purifications 
that  were  of  such  importance  among  the  Essenes.  Thus,  though 
in  some  legal  questions  of  less  moment  { I  leer,  Das  Bitch  der 
Jtih.)  the  author's  views  are  at  variance  with  traditional  Pharisa- 
ism, in  all  essentials  he  is  emphatically  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees. 

That  Palestine  was  the  home  of  the  author  is  deducible 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote.  A  Hellenistic  Jew  would  not  have  written  in 
Hebrew.  Again  (not  to  press  other  details),  the  duty 
of  absolute  separation  from  the  heathen,  which  is  re- 
peatedly enforced,  would  have  been  impossible  of  fulfil- 
ment for  any  Jew  outside  Palestine. 

There  are  several  lacunae  in   the  book  ;   but  as  far  as 

„„   -    ,         .,        evidence  is  forthcoming,  these  seem  to 
57.  Integrity.  ,        ,.  , ,      Tt  5'         .,        ., 

0      J     be    slight.      It    appears,    on   the  other 

hand,  to  be  free  from  interpolations. 

A  curious  phenomenon,  however,  presents  itself  in  chap.  7. 
Verses  20-39  seem  to  be  an  extract  from  the  TJuok  or  Apocalypse  of 
Noah,  beginning  in  an  indirect  form  with  v.  20  and  changing 
into  the  direct  with  v.  26,  whence  to  the  end  Noah  admonishes 
his  sons  in  the  first  person.  These  verses  are  similar  to  the 
Noachic  interpolations  in  the  Book  of  Enuch  (see  above,  §  24). 

The  contents  of  Jubilees  may  be  briefly  described  as 

<x.  haggadic  commentary  on  the  biblical  text,  from  the 

58    Contents     creat'on  °f  tne  world  to  the  institution 

j  „,,      „„,        of  the  Passover,  in  the  spirit,  and  from 

and  character.  .,         .  t    c   ■  ri        T    i  •  t. 

the  point  of  view,  of  later  Judaism.      Its 

aim  is  to  prove  the  everlasting  validity  of  the  law.  The 
work  assumes  the  form  of  a  revelation  to  Moses,  made  on 
Mt.  Sinai  by  the  '  angel  of  the  presence  '  in  t*ie  first  year 

1  The  Eth.  Vers,  of  the  Hch.  Book  of  Jubilees,  ed.  from  four 
MSS.      R.  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  1895.      Clar.  Press,  Oxford. 
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of  the  Exodus.  The  author  thereby  seeks  to  secure  a 
divine  sanction  for  the  additions  he  makes  to  the  biblical 
narrative.  Among  these  the  most  important  novelty 
is  his  chronological  system. 

In  this  system  the  basis  of  reckoning  is  the  jubilee  period  of 
forty-nine  years.  This  jubilee  period  is  subdivided  into  seven 
year-weeks  of  seven  years  each.  Hence,  in  order  to  date  any 
event  exactly,  the  author  determines  it  as  occurring  on  a  certain 
day  of  a  certain  month  of  a  certain  year  in  a  certain  year-week 
of  a  certain  jubilee  period.  Fifty  of  these  jubilee  periods  are 
assumed  as  the  interval  between  the  creation  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan.  His  year  strangely  consists  o( 
fifty-two  weeks  (i.e.,  364  days),  and,  inopposhiini  tothe  Pharisaism 
of  his  time,  he  claims  that  the  year  should  be  regulated  by  the 
movements  of  the  sun  without  reference  to  those  of  the  moon. 
The  dates  assigned  to  the  vaiious  events,  thoue.li  presenting 
many  difficulties,  favour  in  the  main  the  Samaritan  chronology. 

Another  object  of  the  author  is  to  earn-  the  Jewish 
cultus  back  into  the  patriarchal  or  e\en  pre-Adamite 
period. 

Thus  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  angels  observed  the 
rite  of  circumcision  ;  while,  as  regards  the  great  annual  festivals, 
the  Feast  of  Weeks  was  observed  by  Noah  and  Abram,  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  was  first  celebrated  by  Abram  about  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  established 
by  Jacob  in  memory  of  the  loss  of  Joseph.  Again,  the  law 
regarding  the  purification  of  women  after  childbirth  (Lev.  1-')  is 
traced  to  the  fact  that  Adam  was  created  in  the  first  week  and 
Kve  in  the  second  ;  to  this  is  due  the  command  '  Seven  days  for 
a  man-child  and  two  weeks  for  a  maid-child.' 

Certain  variations  from  the  prescribed  ritual  are  observable  in 
relation  to  the  festivals.  Thus,  the  injunction  of  fasting  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  and  the  exclusion  of  the  uncircumcised  from 
the  Passover  are  omitted  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  there  is  no  reference  to  the  custom  of  drawing  water 
from  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  pouring  it  out  upon  the  altar. 
Though  in  the  last  instance  the  author  agrees  with  the  Sadducees, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  practice  was  a  Pharisaic  innovation 
and  that  the  Sadducees  had  the  law  on  their  side. 

Another  notable  characteristic  of  the  work  is  the  in- 
creased rigour  of  many  of  the  Levitical  ordinances. 

Thus,  the  man  who  eats  blood  is  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and 
the  father  who  gives  his  daughter,  or  the  brother  who  gives  his 
sister,  in  marriage  to  a  heathen,  is  to  be  stoned  to  death,  and  the 
woman  to  be  burned.  Death  is  to  be  the  universal  penalty 
for  breaking  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  Sabbath  is  broken  by  buying 
or  selling,  by  lighting  a  fire,  by  drawing  water,  by  talking  of  an 
intended  journey,  or  by  lying  with  one's  wife. 

Another  no  less  interesting  characteristic  is  the  care 
either  to  leave  unrecorded  or  to  palliate  the  faults  of  the 
Patriarchs  as  well  as  to  multiply  their  virtues. 

Thus,  from  the  first  they  were  scrupulous  observers  of  the  ritual 
and  ceremonial  law  before  its  authoritative  promulgation  on 
Sinai.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  Abram's  deceit  at  the  court 
of  Pharaoh;  Jacob's  answer  to  Isaac's  question  'Art  thou  my 
very  son  Esau  ? '  is  cleared  from  verbal  falsehood  by  representing 
him  as  answering  '  I  am  thy  son.  This  quibble  is  found  likewise 
in  the  Talmud,  and  may  therefore  have  been  a  stock  interpretation 
of  Jewish  exegesis.  Again,  whereas  in  Genesis  Levi  is  cursed 
for  his  share  in  the  destruction  of  Shechem,  in  Jubilees  he  is 
highly  honoured  fur  the  same  action  and  his  posterity  elected  to 
an  everlasting  priesthood.  We  find  the  same  view  taken  by 
Philo  (De  Ebrietate,  23). 

Akin  to  the  aim  just  described  is  the  attempt  to 
justify  from  the  standpoint  of  a  later  age  the  severities 
practised  by  Israel  in  their  conquest  of  Canaan. 

It  is  a  Jewish  prototype  of  Rousseau's  Social  Contract.  Thus 
it  is  represented  that,  in  the  presence  of  an  angel,  Noah  divided 
the  earth  by  lot  amongst  his  three  sons,  and  bound  them  and 
their  successors  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  observe  the  arrange- 
ment. Destruction  was  invoked  on  the  head  of  him  who  trans- 
gressed it.  According  to  the  sequel,  Canaan  seized  upon  S hem's 
inheritance  ;  and  thus  our  author  justifies  the  extermination  of 
his  descendants  by  Israel. 

As  has  alreadybeen  pointed  out,  though  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  taught,  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body. 
In  the  restored  theocracy  that  is  foreshadowed  there  may 
be  a  Messiah.      See,  further,  Esch.\toi.O(;v,  §  72. 

Fur  the  literature  of  this  book  see  Ronsch,  Das  Bitch  der  Jub. 
422-439;  Schiirer  in  loc.  ;  Charles,  'J' he  Book  of  Jubilees. 

VI.  The  Assumption  of  Mosks. — Of  this  book, 
which  from  the  twelfth  century  was  regarded  as  lost,  a 

69.  Assumpt.  ^   fragr™nt  ,wash   ™«™<--'l    bV 
•jy-       ,    .,r       Cenam  in   the   Ambrosian    Library  in 


fortunes. 


Milan  and  published  by  him   in   1861 


(A/on.  torn.  i.  fasc.  i.  pp.  55-64).  This 
fragment  was  part  of  an  old  Latin  version,  and  is 
written  on  a  palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century — the  same 


MS    that    contains    the    Latin    version    of    Jubilees  — 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Bobbio. 

Before  this  discovery,  however,  we  were,  from  various 
sources,  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
the  book. 

Thus,  the  account  of  the  strife  between  the  archangel  Michael 
and  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses  was  drawn,  as  we  know 
(Origen,  De  I'nncip.'A  2  1),  from  the  apocryphal  book  entitled 
the,  \  see  nsio  Most  s  — i.e.,o.vaKi\^m  Muuiteus.  Many  other  writers 
testily  to  the  existence  of  this  apocryph.  Besides  the  reference 
already  noticed  in  Oi  i^ui,  there  are  other  references  or 
citations  in  <  lem.  Alex.  ( Strom.  1  23  153  (115132);  in  Origen 
(lit,  J  os  nam  Aomi/.2i),  liidymus  Alex  (In  efi.  Jud.  mar  rat. 
in  Gallandi,  Biblioth.  /'atr.  0  307),  in  Evodius,  Apollinaris,  the 
Stichometries,  and  in  the  .  Icta  Synod/  Nicanw,  '2  18.  This  last 
reference  must  be  given  in  full  as  the  passage  quoted  is  found  in 
Ceriani's  fragment,  —  MeAAwi/o  7rpu</»JTT]s  Munj<r>js  e^ieVai  rovfilov, 
ids  yeypamaL  eu  /3i/3A&j  'Ai/aAyji/ztw?  Mwvcre&j?,  TrpotTKaAco-a^tei'Oc 
iTjaouf  vibv  Naur;  Kai  SiaAeyofxeuo^  irpos  avrbv  €<pr]  "  Kat  npofSed- 
<rar6  fie  6  6eb>;  irpo  *caTaj3oAv)s  Koa-fxov  eivat  fxe  ttJs  8ta.drjKT]<;  avrov 
fj.etriTr]f.  The  words  quoted  are  thus  rendered  in  the  Latin 
fragment  (1  14)  :  Itaque  excogitavit  et  invenit  me,  qui  ab  initio 
orbis  terrarum  praparatus  sum,  ut  sim  arbiter  testamenti  illius. 
The  rest  of  the  quotations  are  in  the  main  from  the  part  of  this 
book  which  is  lost. 

Of  the  derivation  of  our  Latin  text  from  the  Greek 
there  can  be  no  question.      Thus  Greek  words  are  trans- 

fiO   Tat'        literated  ;    as  chedrio    from    KeSpSw  1 17, 

,    '      ,  herez/i us  from  4 prj/xosS  n ,  clibsis from  6Xi\pt.s 

P  1_  ^7,  and  acrobistia  from  6,Kpofiv<TTia,  83. 
Again,  we  are  not  infrequently  obliged  to- 
adopt  not  the  Latin  text  but  the  Greek  it  presupposes, 
which  has  been  misrendered  by  the  translator.  Thus 
'  ab  oriente  usque  ad  occidentem,'  which  means  'from 
the  east  to  the  west,'  is  derived  from  &<p'  ifKiov  dvareX- 
\ovtqs  fJ-^XPL  Svo/a4vov,  which  means  also  'from  sunrise 
to  sunset ' — the  meaning  required  by  our  context.  Lor 
similar  instances  see  11  n  18.  Finally,  retranslation  into 
Greek  makes  it  evident  that  in  the  case  of  some  cor- 
ruptions in  the  Latin  the  error  arose  through  the  con- 
fusion of  different  though  similar  forms  of  words  :  cp 
2  7  3  4  5  6  1 1 16.  In  4 1  we  have  the  Greek  article  rendered 
by  hie. 

The  derivation  of  our  text  from  a  Semitic  original  was 

stoutly   denied    by  Volkmar,    Hilgenfeld,    and    others. 

_  ,  This  position,  however,  can  no  longer  be 

"  .    .      .       persevered  in.      A  Semitic  original  must 

°        "      now  be  conceded.      It  remains  a  matter 

of  debate  whether  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour 

of  an  Aramaic    or  of   a    Hebrew   source.      Rosenthal 

decides    for    the    latter;     Schmidt- Merx,    Colani,    and 

Carriere  for  the  former.      Notwithstanding  all  that  has 

been    advanced    by  these  three  scholars,    however,    in 

support  of  their  contention,  the  evidence  points  decidedly 

in  the  direction  of  a  Hebrew  original. 

Rosenthal  restores  three  or  four  passages  by  means  of  retrans- 
lation into  Hebrew.  In  Charles's  Assumption  of  Moses  (1897) 
the  necessity  of  such  an  hypothesis  is  shown  alike  in  the  Hebrew 
character  of  the  Latin  version  and  in  the  possibility  of  removing 
most  of  its  corruptions  by  means  of  retranslation  into  Hebrew. 
Thus  in  636  we  must  follow  the  Hebrew  presupposed  by  the 
Latin  ;  next,  in  0  4  there  is  a  play  upon  words  possible  only  in  the 
Hebrew;  again,  there  are  Hebrew  phrases  and  constructions 
reproduced  in  1 18  2  4  7  3  3  12  f.i  1  10 2.  Finally,  it  is  only  through 
retranslation  into  Hebrew  that  we  can  understand  the  text  or 
get  rid  of  its  corruptions  in  4g  f>  5  10  9  10  16  VI  7. 

Schiirer  has  already  pointed  out  (ffisf.33?)  that  the 
Latin  version  we  possess  is  in  reality  a  '  Testament  of 
Moses,'  although  quoted  in  the  Acts  of 


62.  Real  name 
Test.  Moses. 


the  Council  of  Nicasa  as  the  'Av&Xtj^is 
Mtjvo-iios,  and  has  conjectured  that 
'  these  designations  were  the  titles  of  two  separate 
divisions  of  one  and  the  same  work,  the  first  of  which 
has  been  preserved,  whereas  the  quotations  in  the  Fathers 
almost  all  belong  to  the  second.'  The  piesent  writer's 
studies  tend  in  some  degree  to  support  this  conjecture. 

Thus  in  the  Latin  version  (1  15  and  10  14)  Moses  speaks  of  his 
death  as  an  ordinary  one,  and  the  same  fact  undoubtedly  was 
stated  in  10  12  before  it  was  interpolated  by  the  editor  who  joined 
the  '  Testament '  and  the  '  Assumption  of  Moses '  into  one  book. 
Thus  in  10  12  the  text  is:  'erunt  enim  a  morte — receptione — 
m(ea)  usque  ad  adventum  Illius  tempora  CCL.'  Schmidt-Merx 
omit  'morte,'  and  Hilgenfeld  omits  'receptione,'  these  critics 
failing   to  see   that    '  receptione '  was  introduced  by  the  final 
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editor  into  the  text  of  the  '  Testament '  which  recounted  nothing 
of  Moses'  Assumption,  in  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  main  subject  of  the  added  work,  the  'Assumption  of 
Muses.' 

Schurer  apparently  assumes  that  both  the  *  Testament  * 
and  the  '  Assumption '  were  from  one  and  the  same 
author  ;  but  the  facts  stated  above  are  against  this  sup- 
position. The  Latin  fragment  is  the  Aiadr}Kri  MojlWojs 
mentioned  in  the  StiehomeLry  of  Nicephorus.  It  is 
there  said  to  consist  of  noo  lines.  Of  these  about  half 
have  survived.  Some  writers  have  sought  to  identify 
this  '  Testament '  with  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  This  is 
impossible.  Since  4300  lines  are  assigned  to  Genesis 
in  Xicephorus"  Stichomctry,  this  'Testament  of  Moses' 
would  have  above  5000  or  6000  if  it  were  the 
Hook  of  Jubilees,  for  the  latter  is  much  longer  than 
<  ii_-nesis. 

About  one-half  of  the  original  Testament  has  been 

preserved  by  our  Latin  Version.1     It  is  possible  that  the 

latter  half  dealt  with  certain  revelations  about 

.0S      creation  made  by  Moses,  and  that  it  closed 

"  '    with  his  disappearance  in  a  cloud,  so  that  his 

death  was  hid  from  human  sight. 

We  make  this  conjecture  on  the  ground  of  the  following 
statement  in  an  old  Catena  on  the  Pentateuch  (Fabric.  Cod. 
1'sfud.  l,r.  T.  ii.  121-122).  '  Est  quidem  in  apocrypho  my.sticoque 
codice  legere,  ubi  de  creatis  rebus  subtilius  a^aw,  nul'em 
lucidam,  quo  tempore  mortuus  est  Muses,  locum  supnlrhn  com- 
plexam  oculos  circumstantium  perstrinxisse  ita,  ut  nullus  Deque 
morientem  legislatorem  neq_ue  locum  videre  potuerit,  ubi  cadaver 
conderetur.'  On  the  'bright  cloud '  see  also  Jos.  Ant.  iv. 
849. 

On  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Assumption  of 
Moses  the  opinions  of  critics  oscillate  between  the 
T>  r  deatn  °f  Herod  the  Great  and  the  death  of 
a  e"  Bar-Cochba.  The  later  date  is  impossible. 
Ewald,  Wieseler,  Drummond,  Dillmann,  and  Schurer 
assign  it  to  the  first  decade  after  Herod's  death  ; 
Hilgenfeld  assigns  it  to  44-45  A  D.  ;  Merx  to  54-64 
a.  u. ,  and  so  also  Fritzsche  ;  Baldensperger  to  50-70 
a.d.  On  various  grounds  all  these  determinations  are 
unsatisfactory.  The  real  date  appears  to  lie  between 
4  li.c.  and  30  A.i>.  It  cannot  be  later  than  30  a. D. 
Towards  the  close  of  chap,  t.i  it  is  stated  that  the  sons  of 
Herod  should  reign  for  a  shorter  period  [breviora  tempora) 
than  their  father  —  a  statement  that  could  have  been 
made  only  while  they  were  still  living,  since  it  is  true  of 
Archelaus  alone  ;  for  Antipas  reigned  forty-three  years, 
Philip  thirty-seven,  and  Herod  himself  only  thirty-four. 
The  book  must,  therefore,  have  been  written  at  the 
latest  less  than  thirty -four  years  after  Herod's  death 
{4  B.C.) — i.e.,  earlier,  at  all  events,  than  30  A.D.  The 
limits  may,  however,  be  defined  more  closely ;  for  the  pre- 
diction that  Herod's  sons  should  rule  for  shorter  periods 
than  their  father,  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  general 
expectation  that  the  sons  of  such  a  wicked  king  could 
not  long  preserve  their  authority,  but  still  more  to  the 
actual  deposition  of  Archelaus  in  6  A.D. — an  event  that 
would  naturally  be  construed  by  our  author  in  the 
light  of  a  divine  judgment  and  suggest  to  him  the 
prediction  that  appears  in  the  text  as  to  the  impending 
fate  of  Philip  and  Antipas.  Hence  the  earliest  limit  of 
composition  is  7  a.d. 

As  for  the  author,  he  was  not  a  Sadducee  ;  for 
according  to  chap.  10  he  looks  forward  to  the  establish- 
„     .     .,  ment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  by  God  in 

person.  Nor  is  it  possible,  with  Wieseler 
and  Schurer,  to  regard  him  as  a  Zealot  ;  for  (1)  there 
is  not  a  single  incentive  held  forth  to  encourage  men 
to  take  arms  in  behalf  of  the  theocracy  ;  (2)  the 
actual  advent  of  the  kingdom  is  brought  about, 
not    by    any    action    of    the    righteous    in    Israel,    but 

5  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  have  in  this  Latin  Fragment  a 
clear  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  text.  The  perception  of  this 
fact  removes  some  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inter- 
pretation. In  order  to  recover  the  original  order,  we  have 
to  restore  8  f.  to  their  original  position,  before  0.  For  the 
grounds  of  this  restoration  of  the  text,  see  the  present  writer's 
edition  of  the  book. 
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by  the  archangel  Michael  (10 1-2)  and  God  himself 
(H)3-7) ;  (3)  the  author's  ideal  of  duty  as  regards  pre- 
paration for  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  that  depicted  in 

9 i.e. ,  absolute  obedience  to  the  law  and  non-resistance. 

The  faithful  Israelite  was  quietly  to  do  his  duty  and 
await  God's  will.  The  writer,  accordingly,  glorifies  the 
old  ideals  cherished  and  pursued  by  the  Hasid  and 
Early  Pharisaic  party,  which  the  Pharisaism  of  the 
first  century  B.C.  had  begun  to  disown  in  favour  of  a 
more  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  See  §  81. 
God  would  in  his  own  good  time  interpose  in  person 
(10);  at  all  events,  he  would  avenge  the  death  of 
his  servants  (97).  Our  author  pours  the  most  scathing 
invective  on  his  religious  and  political  opponents,  the 
Sadducees,  whom  in  7  he  describes  in  terms  that 
frequently  recall  the  anti-Sadducean  Pss.  of  Solomon. 
(Through  some  inexplicable  misapprehension,  Schurer 
and  others  have  regarded  this  chapter  as  a  description 
of  the  Pharisees. )  The  author,  therefore,  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  a  Pharisee  who  was  the  antithesis  of  the 
Zealot  exactly  in  those  respects  in  which  Pharisaism 
differed  from  Zealotism.  His  book  was  designed  as  a 
protection  against  the  growing  secularisation  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  through  its  adoption  of  political  ideals 
and  popular  Messianic  beliefs.  To  guard  against  the 
possible  suggestion  of  an  Essene  author,  we  may  remark 
that  such  a  derivation  is  absolutely  precluded  by  the 
recognition  of  animal  sacrifices,  by  the  declaration  of 
the  speedy  coming  of  the  Messianic  or  Theocratic 
kingdom,  and  by  the  strong  sense  of  national  life,  unity, 
and  triumph.  See  Charles's  The  Assumption  of  Moses, 
pp.  51-54  ;  and  cp  Eschatology,  §  73. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  Ass.  Moses 
1 1-9 :  Introduction.  10-17  Moses  tells  Joshua  that  he  is 
about  to  die,  and  commits  certain  books  of  prophecies  to  his 
safekeeping.  In  1/.  the  subsequent  history 
66.  Contents,  of  Israel  down  to  the  captivity  is  briefly  but 
clearly  outlined.  In  their  captivity  the 
tribes  remember  that  all  that  had  befallen  them  had  already  been 
foretold  by  Moses.  In  4,  owing  to  the  prayers  of  one  who  is 
over  them  (Daniel),  God  will  take  pity  on  them  and  raise  up  a 
king  (Cyrus)  who  will  restore  some  fragments  of  their  tribes  to 
their  own  land.  These  will  mourn  because  of  their  inability 
to  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Judgment  (5  1)  will 
overtake  their  oppressors  (the  Seleucid  km£>).  Yet  they  them- 
selves (the  Sadducees  and  the  Hasids)  will  be  divided  as  to 
what  is  true,  and  the  altar  and  temple  will  be  defiled  by  men 
who  are  not  priests  (as  Menelaus,  who  was  a  Benjamite),  but 
slaves  born  of  slaves  (5^-4)  (the  paganising  high-priests  who 
were  nominees  of  the  Seleucids),  and  many  of  them  (the  Sad- 
ducean  priesthood  and  aristocracy),  moreover,  will  be  respecters 
of  persons  and  unjust,  and  their  country  will  he  filled  with 
unrighteousness  ("15-'.).  Then  (81-5)  a  fresh  vengeance  will 
alight  upon  them,  in  which  the  king  of  kings  (Antiochus)  will 
crucify  those  who  confess  to  their  circumcision,  and  force  them 
to  bear  on  their  shoulders  impure  idols,  and  to  blaspheme 
the  word.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (!t  1-7),  whose  name 
is  Taxo  (i.e.,  Eleazar  [2  Mac.  <■  19] ;  for,  as  burkitt  has  dis- 
covered. Taxo  i^  a  mistake  for  Taxoc  =  Ta£a>«  =  piDDn  which  by 
gemetria  =  -i;;*^x).  will  say  to  his  seven  sons  :  '  Let  us  fast  three 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  let  us  go  into  a  cave  which  Is  in  the 
field  and  die,  rather  than  transgress  the  commands  of  the  God 
of  our  fathers.'  In  0  r-7  we  are  told  of  the  assumption  of  royal 
power  by  the  Maccabees,  and  of  Herod  as  their  successor  who 
is  to  reign  for  thirty-four  years.  He  will  beget  sons,  who  will 
reign  as  his  successors,  but  for  shorter  periods.  Then  fullows 
(0s_f.)  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  a  king  of  the  west  (Varus). 
Soon  after,  Judaea  becomes  a  Roman  province.  The  author 
next  launches  out  into  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  Sadducees, 
of  whose  injustice,  greed,  and  gluttony  we  have  an  account  in  7. 
Thereupon  (10  1-10)  the  times  are  fulfilled,  and  God  appears  to 
judge  the  enemies  of  Israel  (10).  Moses  is  then  represented  as 
exhorting  Joshua  to  guard  these  words  and  this  book  (10  11). 
When  Joshua  deplores  his  inability  to  lead  Israel  (11),  Moses  bids 
him  not  to  depreciate  himself  and  not  tu  despair  of  the  future  of 
his  people  (12).      Here  the  fragment  ends. 

Ceriani,    Mon.     Sacr.    vol.     i.     fasc.     1    (1861) ;     Hilgenfeld, 

Messias    Judceorum     (1869),     435-468,    cp    Prol.    70-76,     and 

Clem.    Rom.    Epist.'2-  (1876),    107-1^5;    Volkmar, 

67.  BibliO-  Mose  Prophetie  und  HimmelfaJirt(i%&j)\  Schmidt 

£T£Lpliy\  and  Merx  (Arckiv  J-,  iviss.  F.r/orschung  des 
A  Ts,  I.  ii.  111-152,  1868) ;  Fritzsche,  Lihri 
Apoc.  VT  (1071),  7r 0-7 ?,<->;  cp  Prol.  32-36;  Drummond,  The 
Jevsish Messi'ii/ido-]-]),  74-84 ;  Baldensperger,  Das Srfl'stbe-unisst- 
sein  Jesu  (1880),  23-31,  114-118  ;  Deane,  J\endipt^r.  (1891), 
95-130;  Schurer,  Hist.  573-83;  Charles,  The  Ass.  of  Mos. 
(1897).  For  complete  bibliography,  see  the  two  works  last 
mentioned. 
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VII.  The  Testaments  of  the  xii.  Patriarchs. — 

The  earliest   reference    to    this    book    by    name    is    in 

„,     ,      ..    Orieren  in  his  Horn,  in  Jomuiiu,  156  (Ed. 
68.  Test.  xii.  T     &       t      ,    ,,       ,      , .       ,-  \ 

w  „   ,         .,_       Lommatzsch  11  144    :    'in  ahquo  quodam 


Patr. ;  its 
fortunes. 


libello  qui  appellatur  testamentum  duo- 
decim  patriarcharum,  quamvisnon  habea- 
tur  in  canone,  talem  tamen  quendam  scnsum  imc-mmus, 
quod  per  singulos  peccantes  singuli  Satanre  intelligi 
debeant '  (cp  Reuben  o).  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  in 
the  preceding  century  the  ide;is  of  Fm^/ucnt  17  in 
Stieren's  edition  of  Irenasus  (1  836-837)  are  derived 
from  this  book — i^  lov  6  Xptcrrbs  -rrpoervirdjO-q  teal 
e-weyvilxxdr}  /ecu  eyevvqthj'  iv  /lev  yap  Tip  'Iwa7]<p  Trpoerv- 
ttuOt}'  £k  5e  rod  A<  vl  kclI  tov  'Iot''5a  t6  Kara  (rapKa,  tos 
jSaiTtXei'S  xai  tepees  iyevvqd-q'  Sta  <5e  tov  ^vp-ewv  iv  rtp 
va<2  iireyi'l'-j^Ti  .  5ta   8£  tov  Rei'iaptv,  tov  \lav\uv, 

eis  iravTO.  t6v  k6$  poi>  KT)pr\0tis  £5oi;a<j(h].  This  con- 
junction of  Simeon  and  Levi  is  found  in  Sim.  7  ;  Lev. 
2  8;  Dan  5;  Gad  S  ,  Jos.  19  ;  Benj.  11.  Smer,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  demonstrable  that  the  Christian  elements 
in  the  Testaments  are  due  to  interpolation,  it  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  stage  of  criticism  to  determine 
the  relative  chronology  of  these  elements  and  the 
writings  of  Irenreus. 

The  pa-'-at;'.-.--  in  Tertullian  Atfc1.  Marc.  5  1,  Scor/'iacc  13, 
which  most  critics  from  Gra.be  onwards  have  regarded  as  based 
on  Benj.  11,  are  due,  as  Schiirer  has  already  recognised,  simply 
to  the  patristic  interpretation  of  Gen.  -i\)  27.  This  eleventh  chap. 
of  Benj.,  which  contains  the  striking  account  of  Paul,  is  not 
found  in  the  Armenian  version,  and  is  for  the  most  part  wanting 
in  the  Greek  MS  R.  On  these  and  on  other  grounds  we  may 
safely  regard  it  as  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Christian  interpola- 
tions. 

There  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  this  book  in  the  con- 
temptuous words  of  Jerome,  .L/v.  I'igilant.  6.  The 
Testaments  are  next  mentioned  in  the  Stichometry  of 
Xicephorus,  in  the  Synopsis  Athanasii  as  well  as  in  the 
anonymous  list  of  books  edited  by  Montfaucon,  Petra, 
and  others.  In  these  lists  the  book  is  simply  called 
Ha.Tptdpxo.1.  After  this  date  the  Testaments  are  lost  to 
knowledge  till  their  reappearance  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
translated  them  from  Greek  into  Latin.  The  MS 
from  which  the  translation  was  made  is  the  tenth 
century  Cambridge  MS  of  this  book  (Sinker).  This 
Latin  version  was  the  parent  of  almost  all  the  European 
versions. 

The  work  consists,  as  its  present  title  indicates,  of 
the  dying  commands  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  to  their 
children.  Each  Testament  deals  with  a  fresh 
and  special  side  of  the  ethical  life,  with  some 
virtue  or  vice  which  finds  apt  illustration  in  the  life  of 
the  particular  patriarch.  Thus,  according  to  the  titles 
in  Sinker's  text,  Simeon  deals  with  the  vice  of  envy, 
Zebulun  with  compassion  and  mercy,  Dan  with  anger 
and  lying,  Gad  with  hatred,  Joseph  with  chastity,  and 
Benjamin  with  a  pure  mind.  These  titles  are  appro- 
priate ;  but  in  manuscripts  O  and  R  all  mention  of 
the  virtues  and  vices  is  omitted  ;  in  P  they  are 
generally  wanting,  and  when  they  are  given  they  differ 
in  all  but  two  instances  from  Sinker's  text,  while  in  the 
Armenian  version  they  are  wanting  in  Simeon,  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  and  Benjamin  ;  for  '  concerning  chastity '  in 
the  title  of  the  Test.  Joseph  we  have  '  concerning  envy '  ; 
they  differ  in  the  case  of  Levi,  Gad,  and  Asher  ;  only 
in  the  case  of  Judah  do  they  give  a  divided  support 
to  the  Cambridge  MS,  which  Sinker  follows.  We  may, 
therefore,  regard  the  title  of  each  Testament  as  origin- 
ally consisting  of  the  word  AiaO^Kr},  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  to  whom  it  was  attributed. 
It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  the  title  was  originally  still 
shorter— i.e. ,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Oxford  MS,  merely  the 
name  of  the  patriarch.  The  fact  that  in  the  Sticho- 
metry of  Nicephorus  and  in  the  Synopsis  Athanasii, 
as  well  as  in  the  anonymous  list  of  books  edited  by 
Montfaucon,  Petra,  and  others,  this  book  as  a  whole 
is  designated  simply  narptdp%ai  points  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  this  evidence  is  the  more  weighty  since 
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the  adjoining  books  in  these  lists  have  their  full  titles 
given.  This  supposition  receives  further  support  from 
the  initial  words  of  the  Testaments  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  seven  of  the  Testaments  the  contents  are  simply 
described  as  the  \6yoi  of  the  Patriarchs,  which  they 
spake  or  ordained  (XaXetV,  elirelv,  or  dtaTiOeadat)  before 
they  died.  It  is  only  in  the  ease  of  the  remaining  five 
that  each  is  described  as  a  6ia0i]Kij  which  the  patriarch 
spake,  enjoined,  or  ordained  [\o.\eiv,  elirelv,  eVWXXeafltu, 
5ia.TLd€cr0ai).  It  is  probable,  theiefore,  that  the  original 
title  of  the  entire  book  was  '  The  Twelve  Patriarchs.' 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  each  of  the 
Testaments  three  elements  are  distinguishable.  (1)  In 
each  instance  the  patriarch  gives  a  brief 
or  detailed  account  of  his  life,  in  which 
his  particular  virtues  or  vices  are  vigorously  emphasised. 
The  biblical  notices  of  his  life  are  expanded  and  en- 
riched after  the  manner  of  h;iggadie  Midrash.  In  a 
few  instances  their  place  is  taken  by  materials  that 
conflict  directly  with  the  biblical  narrative.  (2)  The 
patriarch  next  proceeds  to  press  upon  his  children  a 
series  of  exhortations  based  upon  and  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  virtues  or  the  vices  conspicuous  in  his 
own  career;  they  are  to  imitate  the  one  and  to  shun 
the  other.  (3)  Fjnally,  the  patriarch  gives  utterance  to 
certain  predictions  which  bear  upon  the  future  of  his 
descendants,  and  the  evils  of  overthrow  and  captivity 
which  they  will  entail  upon  themselves  by  their  sins  and 
apostasies,  and  their  breach  with  the  tribes  of  Levi  and 
Judah.  These  predictions  are  generally  (a)  of  purely 
Jewish  authorship ;  but  many  are  (/>)  distinctively 
Christian. 

To  account  for  the  difficulties  which  confront  us  in 
this  work,  Grabe  (Spicileg.  Patrumi2)  [1714],  1  139-144 

71  Com-     335"374)  was  the  first  t0  suSgest  that  the 
".,  book  was   written  by  a  Jew   and   subse- 

positeness.  quem]y  mterpoiated  by  a  Christian.  This 
hypothesis  was  for  the  time  so  successfully  combated 
by  Corrodi  [Krit.  Gesch.  des  Chiiiasmus,  2ioi-ho)  that 
most  subsequent  writers,  such  as  Nitzsch,  Liicke,  RitschI, 
Vorstman,  Hilgenfeld,  Dillmann,  and  Sinker,  have 
practically  ignored  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  the 
book  and  confined  themselves  mainly  to  the  discussion 
of  the  religious  and  national  affinities  of  the  author. 

Nitzsch  (Dc  Test.  xii.  Patriarch,  libra  I'T  pseud,,  Witten- 
berg, 1810)  describes  the  author  as  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Alex- 
andria who  had  imbibed  many  of  the  Essene  doctrines  that  were 
then  current.  RitschI  (Entsteh.  der  altkathal.  Kirchc,  1.  Ann". 
322  ff.)  assigns  the  book  to  a  Gentile  Christian,  appealing 
principally  to  Benj.  11  (a  chapter  really  due  to  Christian  inter- 
polation :  see  §  68).  Ritschl's  view  was  vigorously  assailed  by 
Kayser  ('  Die  Test.  d.  Zwolf  Patr.'  in  Reuss  and  Cunitz's  Beitr. 
zu  den  thcol.  Wisscnschaften  [1851],  107-140),  who  on  several 
grounds  derives  the  book  from  Ebionitic  circles,  reviving  on  a 
large  scale  Grabe's  theory  of  interpolation  in  order  to  arrive  at 
this  result.  Kayser's  treatise  was  in  turn  examined  by  Vorstman 
(De  Test.  xii.  Patria.rcha.rum  origins  et  firetio,  1857),  who, 
after  a  detailed  criticism  of  Kayser's  arguments,  concluded  that 
the  Testaments  present  no  trace  of  Ebionism,  but  were  the  work 
of  a  Gentile  Christian.  Hardly  had  Vorstman  thus  vindicated 
the  view  of  RitschI  when  a  second  edition  of  this  scholar's 
work  (Vee  above)  appeared,  in  which  his  former  contention 
(pp.  172-177)  was  abandoned  as  impossible,  and  the  theory  of  a 
Nazarene  authorship  was  advocated.  Ritschl's  first  view,  how- 
ever, has  received  the  continued  support  of  Hilgenfeld  'ZWT 
[1058],  395^  [1871J  302^),  whilst  \Ar\<gtn(DasJudenthum  in 
P,il.  zur  Zeit  Christi,  140-157)  and  Sinker  {The  Test.  xii.  Patr, 
[i860),  i 6-^4  ;  art.  'Test.  xii.  Pati.'in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Christian  /■io^ra/Jiv,  4.^,5-374)  hold  fast  to  the  theory  of  a 
Jewish  Christian  authorship. 

If  there  were  no  other  methods  of  determining  the 
questions  of  authorship  and  date  than  those  pursued  by 
Nitzsch  and  his  successors,  finality  or  even  progress 
in  such  matters  would  be  a  sheer  impossibility.  To 
Schnapp  {Die  Test,  der  xii.  Patr.  untersucht,  Halle, 
1884),  however,  is  due  the  credit  of  lifting  the  criticism 
of  this  book  out  of  the  arena  of  fruitless  logomachies  by 
returning  to  Grabe's  hypothesis  of  Christian  interpolation 
of  an  originally  Jewish  work.  Schnapp's  theory  is  that 
in  its  original  form  the  book  consisted  of  biographical 
details  respecting  each  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  exhorta- 
tions suggested  by  these  details.      Thus  the  work  com- 
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prised  only  two  of  the  three  elements  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section  (§  70).  Subsequently,  however,  the 
book  was  worked  over  by  a  Jewish  writer,  who  inserted, 
generally  towards  the  end  of  each  Testament,  sections 
dealing  with  the  future  fortunes  of  the  tribes  and  other 
matter  of  an  apocalyptic  nature.  1'inally,  at  a  later 
period  still,  the  book  thus  enlarged  was  revised  by  a 
Christian,  who  in  some  passages  merely  modified  the 
text  by  slight  changes,  but  in  others  made  large  inter- 
polations. Thus  we  have  three  writers  concerned  in 
the  Testaments  :  the  original  Jewish  author,  the  Jewish 
interpolator,  and  the  Christian  interpolator.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  that  in  the  main  this  theory  is  true. 

Thus  in  the  Testament  of  Joseph  we  have  two  partially 
conflicting  accounts  derived  from  different  authors— i.e.,  1-3 Oa, 
and  \Ob-\b.  As  early  as  1869,  indeed,  Sinker  suggested  a  com- 
posite authorship  as  the  solution  of  certain  difficulties  in  the 
narrative  ;  hut  he  made  no  attempt  to  verify  this  hypothesis,  and 
so  it  was  reserved  for  Schnapp  to  establish  beyond  question  the 
dual  origin  of  this  Testament  and  the  other  Testaments.  The 
same  compositeness  is  observable  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Benj.  2, 
where  2/'  conflicts  with  2.z  and  with  every  other  reference  to 
the  same  subject  in  the  rest  of  the  Testaments.  Again,  in 
Levi  2  w?  Sk  eTTot/Juaifoixev  .  .  .  0  ei>  rf}  Kap&ia  /xov  we  have  a 
large  addition  which  conflicts  with  the  words  before  and  after. 
Levi  %f,  rjAQofj.ei'  eis  BeflijA  is  open  to  the  same  criticism.  Again, 
in  Dan  5,  in  adjoining  sentences,  Levi  is  commended  as  the 
guide  and  stay  of  Israel  and  denounced  as  the  leader  in  Israel's 
apostasy.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  such  instances  further. 
The  presence  of  additions  to  the  list  from  a  Jewish  interpolator 
is  unquestionable.1 

It  is,  however,  no  less  certain  that  all  the  Christian 
passages  have  been  inserted  in  the  text  not,  as  Schnapp 
supposed,  by  a  single  Christian  interpolator,  but  by  a 
succession  of  such  interpolators. 

The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  will  Vie  found  in  Conybeare's 
valuable  article  'On  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs'  (./(Vi'  ['93],  375-;vj3).  By  collating  the  Armenian 
version  with  the  Greek  text  of  Smker,  this  scholar  has  shown 
that  most  of  the  Christian  passages  in  the  latter  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  former.  Thus  when  the  Greek  MS  used  in 
making  the  Armenian  version  was  written,  the  process  of 
Christian  interpolation  had  advanced  only  a  short  way  in  the 
direction  in  which  Inter  it  progressed  so  far.  In  the  Armenian 
\ersion  we  have  thus  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  critical 
sagacity  of  the  scholars  who  saw  in  the  Testaments  a  Jewish 
work  interpolated  later  from  Christian  sources.  With  the  fresh 
materials  at  our  disposal,  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
a  critical  edition  of  the  text,  and  a  scientific  edition  of  the 
work  in  which  the  various  elements  will  be  duly  discriminated, 
their  dates  as  far  as  possible  determined,  and  their  bearing  on 
history  elucidated. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  when  we  are  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  question  of  the  original  language 
-  of  the  Testaments.     Apart  from  Grabe, 

°  *  '  no  notable  critic  has  advocated  a 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original.  This  is  only  what  might 
be  expected,  since  nearly  all  the  students  of  this  book 
believed  in  its  integrity  and  Christian  authorship. 
However,  now  that  by  means  of  external  and  internal 
evidence  we  have  come  to  see  that  the  book  was  origin- 
ally Jewish,  the  question  as  to  its  original  language 
can  no  longer  be  evaded.  On  two  grounds  the  present 
writer  is  inclined  to  advocate  a  1  lebrew  original.  Space 
does  not  suffice  for  dealing  with  the  first  here.  Let  it 
merely  be  observed  that  fragments  have  been  found  in 
the  Testaments  which  are  not  explicable  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  date  later  than  100  B.C.  This  and  other 
kindred  questions  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in  the 
present  writer's  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Testaments. 
The  second  reason  for  supposing  a  Semitic  origin  is  to 
lie  found  in  the  language.  Dr.  Gaster  ('The  Hebrew 
text  of  one  of  the  Test.  xii.  Patr.'  PSBA,  Dec.  1893, 
Feb.  1894)  gives  some  evidence  which  points  in  this 
direction. 

In  the  article  just  referred  to,  indeed,  he  publishes  what  he 
claims  to  be  the  'actual  Hebrew  text  of  the  Testament  of 
Naph  tali '  entitled  '^n^j  rtNviy  '  1"  this  text,' he  writes,  'we 
have  undoubtedly  the  original  version  of  the  Testament,  free 
from  any  interpolation.'  He  adds  :  '  The  Greek  counterpart  of 
the  Hebrew  makes  no  sense  and  has  no  meaning  at  all  :  while 
the  Hebrew  is  rounded  off  and  complete,  and  perfectly  clear.' 
It  is  not  necessary  to  traverse  these  statements  at  any  length. 

1  Most  of  Schnapps  conclusions  have  been  accepted  by 
Schiirer  {Hist.  5  n  4- 124). 


First  of  all,  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  earlier,  as  Dr. 
Neubaucr  informs  us,  than  the  7th  or  the  8th  century  A.D.  In 
the  next  place,  even  if  it  were  early,  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  being 
the  original  of  the  Greek  '  Testament.'  All  that  could  be  urged 
is  that  the  two  texts  possess  some  material  in  common.  Their 
aim  and  their  spirit  are  as  antagonistic  as  possible.  This  Hebrew 
Naphtali,  in  fact,  is  a  strong  polemic  against  Joseph,  whereas  in 
the  Greek  Test.  xii.  Patr.  as  well  as  in  Jubilees,  Joseph  is 
universally  extolled  for  his  goodness  and  virtue,  and  the  various 
patriarchs  are  punished  in  proportion  as  they  are  hostile  to 
Joseph.  By  the  name  of  Joseph  in  this  polemical  treatise  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  ten  tribes  and  their  successors 
the  Samaritans.  Though  this  treatise  was  probably  com- 

posed long  after  the  Christian  era,  it  is  based  on  old  materials, 
some  of  which  are  common  to  it  and  the  Greek  Test.  Naph.  ;  and 
thus  Gaster  is  probably  right  in  observing  that  in  chap.  <>  the 
text  must  be  corrupt  where  the  ship  that  comes  sailing  by  is  said 
to  be  /xea-TOV  Tapt)((ov,  cktos  vavriov  koX  KvfiepvrJTOV.  The  /iforbc 
To-ptxtJiv— '  full  of  salt  fish'— cannot  be  correct.  It  was  probably 
due  to  a  corrupt  dittography  of  nS"D  tfs3,  as  n^p  Ns£.  for  in 
the  Hebrew  'Testament'  the  text  runs  n'  3.^1  riDsin  n"JN  mm 
trx  N^ai  nsD  n-j- 

Subjoined  are  some  of  the  arguments  for  a  Hebrew 
original. 

(1)  Hebrew  constructions  and  expressions  are  frequent.  Thus, 
(Tuviinv  ft-  to>  i'6fLu>  (Reub.  3)=  ,-pinj  j3  1  *>'a*'  TV  «f eAe'faTO  (<'■)  = 
'l  "inDi  TrcifTa?  avTOiis  (Jud.  1)  =  qSd>  /Sapvs  (#.)=  large — i  c, 
133  :  fieO  (-0  transliteration  of  rD  :  ttolciv  p.er'  avrov  Kptiriv 
(Joseph.  12)  -cj,'  uZC'Ci  nc'i'i  etc.  (2)  Paronomasias,  which  are 
lost  in  the  Grck  but  can  be  restored  by  retranslation  into 
Hebrew,  are  frequent.  Thus  in  Sim.  '2  rj  fxijrrjp  jllou  c/caAetre  p.e 
'S.vfi.eiava  OTt  rjicoutre  tcvpios  r>js  <5oj(rew?  avT7js  =  •r^'  FIN  ^N  KIpDl 
nn^Dn  ^N  IHZV  'D  P>^C-  bi  Levi  11  t/caAecre  to  ovop.a  avroO 
T-qptrdfi.  on  ti'  17,  yrj  tj/j-iLi-'  ndpoixoi  if/ACf  =  DC'a3  ^'2'  JIN  Nlpni 
13S1N3  13"n  E'Tl  "D  !  eicaAetrte  avTor  Mepapt  6  €C7Tt  niKpta 
ti,ov  =  >-,-]-,  N-|n  ^-m  )rzc  riK  tnpril  I  'J^xa^eS  .  .  .  irexOrf  ev 
AtyuTTTft)-  ei'5o^09yap^ijf='jN-IDD3,D"Dn  m?13  1331  In  Zab.  1 
eyd\  flju.1  Za/3ovAwi',  S6trts  ayatttj  rot?  yovevtri  /xov  =  i3r  ton  pIDJ 
In    Naph.    1    ee  wayoi pyCa  ciroirftre  'Pa^ifA   ,  s,x  — "-" 
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closing  words  of  this  same  chapter  we  have  two  paronomasias  on 
the  name  Bilhah.  ir€Ke  ttji/  BaAAai/,  Ae'ycue*  KaifdffTrovSds  /xov 
i]  9vydrr}p-  evQvs  yap  rexBelaa  £o"7reuSe  9i)\d£eiv=  nnS^'DS  w'% 
i?3,l~l  -~l^.T3  ■  •  •  ,D  'n^Tril  "snn  I^nS  1°  Issach.  i.  Slo.  tov  fj.tcr9bv 
«A^.]f  ■Io-a,\ap  =  l^^x',  'n.xipj  13C3-  The  Hebraisms  given  in 
no.  1  might  occur,  it  is  true,  in  an  Hellenistic  Greek  original ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  'linguistic'  phenomena 
just  dealt  with.  These  undoubtedly  postulate  a  Hebrew 
original.  (3)  A  third  and  final  argument  enforces  the  same 
postulate.  There  aie  certain  passages,  obscure  or  unintelligible 
in  the  Greek,  which  become  clear  on  retranslation  into  Hebrew. 
Thus  in  Zab.  4  HjiaAov  kuQieiv  is  unintelligible  Greek.  This  is 
the  text  of  C  and  O.  R  and  P  correct  the  text,  the  former 
giving  eKaQujav  etrOtetVy  and  the  latter  -qp^avro  ecr&ifiv,  bull)  of 
■which  yield  an  excellent  sense.  They  are,  however,  merely 
late  emendations,  and  we  must  therefore  start  from  the  best 
attested  text  e/3aAof  euOCeiv  =  ^jnS  i^,c"  =  'they  served  up 
food  '  It  is  possible,  indeed,  thai  the  idea  of  R  is  right,  and 
that  i-'c  is  corrupt  for  ^w.  Hence  '  they_  sat  down  to  eat.' 
In  Gad  4  it  is  obvious  from  the  contrast  instituted  between 
oAiyoi>j.».Yta  and  f±aKpo6v]j.ia.  that  we  must  take  the  former  not 
in  its  natural  meaning  as  '  faintheartedness  '  but  as  'impatience.' 
Hence  we  have  here  a  mistranslation  of  mi  Tip-  Exactly  the 
same  contrast  appears  in  Prov.  25  15,  and  the  same  false  render- 
ing in  tp.  Again,  in  Gad  7,  a.<f>aipeiTO.i  avra  eV  icaKot?  must 
mean  'He  taketh  them  (i.e.,  riches)  away  from  the  wicked,' 
or  'when  [wc«l  are  wicked."  Thus  ev  kukols  seems  due  to 
confusing  c'yciD  an^  C'i'cniii  and  should  be  ec  Keucots. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  ?  Hebrew  original  it 
will  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Mr.  Sinker  in  favour  of  the  original  being  Greek. 

(1 )  He  urges  that  the  very  title  a.1  &ia6rJKai  k.t.A.  is  against  the 
hypothesis  .jf  a  Hebrew  original.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  title 
was  merely  oi  t/3'  7rarpiap^ai ;  see  §  69,  end.  (2)  He  argues  that 
such  paronomasias  as  aOereu',  vovQerelv  (Benj.  4) ;  avaCpea-ij, 
dt^at'pccris  (Judah  23);  lv  rd^et,  draKTOv ;  and  raft?,  ara^t'a 
(Nap.  2  3)  imply  a  Greek  original.  As  regards  the  first  pair, 
they  are  late  interpolations,  since  the  passage  in  which  they 
occur  is  wanting  in  the  Armenian  version  and  in  O  R.  As 
regards  the  second  pair,  P  reads  dvaioc(ri?  in  both  cases,  R 
omits  ai^atpetris,  and  the  Armenian  version  omits  avaipetrts.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  paronomasia  in  the 
early  Greek  version.  There  is  no  weight  attaching  to  the  other 
paronomasias  cited.  (3)  Again,  Mr.  Sinker  speaks  of  the  use 
of  certain  philosophical  terms  as  favouring  a  Greek  original. 
But  these  are  found  also  in  (T3.  (4)  Again,  the  use  of  ip  in 
Judah  24,  which  he  presses  in  favour  of  a  Greek  original,  is 
no  longer  a  valid  argument,  since  we  find  from  the  Armenian 
version  that  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  a  Christian 
interpolation. 

"We  ni.Av,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
groundwork  of   the  Testaments   was  originally  written 
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in  Hebrew.  The  additions  of  tin-  Jewish  interpola- 
tor were,  as  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  in  the 
same  language.  Christian  interpolations  were  intro- 
duced at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  some  probably  as  late  as  the  third  or  the 
fourth. 

The  earliest  versions  were  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Armenian.     Of  the   Syriac  version  only  a    fragment   survives, 

7<*    Versions      preserved    in  the    British    Museum    {Cat    of 

73.  Versions.  Syndc  .VSSC..,\.^\so).  OttheAtmoi/.m 
version  six  MSS,  varying  in  date  from  i??o  to  16511,  are  in 
Venice  (in  the  Library  of  the  Mechitarists  of  San  L;i/vam); 
one,  of  1388,  in  Vienna  ,  another,  of  the  fourteen ih  century, 
in  the  library  of  Lord  tie  la  Zouehe  ;  and  a  ninth,  in  the  p<>s- 
session  of  the  British  and  Fonign  Rihle  Society.  An  edition 
of  the  Armenian  version  by  the  Mechiturist  Fathers  is  soon 
to  issue  from  the  press.  N'o  ti  ace  has  as  yet  been  discovered  of 
a  Latin  version  anterior  to  that  e>f  Grvs^eteste  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  version  and  the  later  European  \ersiuns  are  of 
no  critical  worth.  There  is  also  an  old  Slavonic  version 
published  by  Tichonrawnw  in  the  Dcnhm.  der  alt?~uss.  Apocri. 
Lit.,  St.  Petersburg,  i$o> 

Four1  of  these   MsS  h.i\e  already  been  made  known  to  the 

public:     the    Cambridge    MS    of  the    tenth    century,    and    the 

Oxford   MS  of  the  fourteenth,  through  Sinker's 

74.  The        edition  of  the   Greek    text;     the    Vatican    MS 

Greek  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  I'atnms  MS  of 
the  sixteenth,  through  the  Appendix  be  pub- 
lished in  iS-o.  These  four  MSS  are  designated  by  their  editor 
respectively  as  C  O  R  1',  and  this  notation  has  been  followed 
in  the  present  article. 

It  has  already  been    observed    that    the    process    of 

Christian    interpolation     probably    extended    from    the 

r,T   tv  x      close  of  the  first  century  a.d.  to  the  fourth. 

75.  Date.     .  .      tU  J.       .  .  , 

As    regards    the    apocalyptic    sections    (see 

Eschatology,  §  61),  which  are  due  to  a  Jewish  inter- 
polator, we  have  no  means  at  present  of  determining 
their  date  with  any  exactness.  Some  of  them  are  the 
oldest  portions  in  the  book,  and  were  probably  written 
in  the  second  century  B.C.  ;  but  some  of  them  are  very 
much  later,  since  they  contain  citations  from  the  Ethiopic 
and  the  Slavonic  Enoch.  As  far  as  the  present  writer 
has  examined  them,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  all 
springing  from  a  Hebrew  original.  The  date,  therefore, 
of  these  interpolations  may  possibly  extend  from  the 
second  century  B.C.  to  30  a.d.  It  may  be  added, 
partly  on  the  evidence  of  the  Armenian  version  and 
partly  from  the  context,  that  it  is  clear  that  in  Levi  15, 
Judith  23,  and  Dan  5,  there  are  no  references  to  the 
Roman  destruction  of  the  temple  in  70  a.d.  The 
groundwork  may  have  been  written  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  We  can  hardly  suppose  it 
to  be  based  upon  Jubilees,  for  it  never  mentions 
it ;  yet,  since  it  possesses  in  common  with  it  a  vast 
mass  of  biographical  details  as  well  as  the  same  chrono- 
logical system,  it  is  natural  to  regard  both  works  as 
almost  contemporary  and  as  emanating  from  the  same 
school  of  thought. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  systematic 
statement  of  the  Ohristology,  since  the  passages  relating 

.„«,..,      to  this  subject  are  derived  not  from  one 

76.  Canst-  -,!_.--  ■  t       c 
,                writer  or   period,   but   from  a,  variety  01 

°,y*         scribes  and  times.      The  value,  therefore, 

of  the  Christologieal  portions  in  this  book  is  slight. 

VIII.  The    Psalms    of    Sou  mi  in. — Very    little    is 

77   P       <?  1       known    of   the    early  history   of   these 

;+    £  -1         "'    psalms.      Only  six  direct  and  undoubted 

its  fortunes.    ^  c  „    \,  r       *  ^ 

references  to  them  are  found  in  early 

literature. 

Four  of  these  occur  in  catalogues  of  canonical  and  uncanonical 
books — viz.,  in  the  Synopsis  Athanasii,  the  Stichometry  of 
Nicephorus,  the  '  Sixty  Hooks,'  and  the  table  of  contents  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  The  fifth  reference  is  found  in  the  fifty-ninth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicca,  which  ordains  on  ov  Set 
iSituTiKous  i//aA^i.ov9  \ey€(T$aL  er  rj)  inK^qfTiq,  ovSe  aKo.rorto~T<J. 
0tj9Ata,  dAAa  fiova  to.  ko.vovik6.  Tr\<;  irakf.nK;  Ka't  Kaii'ijs  SiaB^Kf}^. 
The  sixth  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  consists  merely  of 
a  note  on  this  canon.  With  doubtful  references  we  have  here 
no  concern. 


1  Mr.  Sinker  has  since  discovered  two  other  Greek  MSS  ; 
and  these  six  MSS,  with  the  other  versions,  he  is  using  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  Greek  Text  which,  we  hope,  will  see  the 
light  soon. 


It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  book  never  attained 
a  large  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Ryle  and 
James  point  out,  '  where  it  was  read*  it  was  '  read  with 
respect';  for  'it  is  the  solitary  instance  of  an  OT 
book  which,  from  being  merely  avrCkeybixevov,  became 
awoKpxupov.'  As  belonging  to  the  former  it  appears  in 
the  hrst  two  lists  above  mentioned;  as  an  airbupvcpov 
it  is  enrolled  in  the  'Sixty  Hooks.' 

It  is  notable  in  the  next  place  that,  whereas  these 
psalms  are  designated  in  the  first  two  lists  as  xj/aXfxol 
V  +■  +  Ka^  V^7  (Fabricius  ipdai)  ^,o\o/xQvtos  and 
\j/a\fJ,ol  Kal  aiocu  [varia  fcctio-i))1  X0X0- 
(iQvtos,  (ttIxol,  ftp ,  in  the  next  two  they  are  described 
simply  as  \J/a\fxol  ZoXoyUaJeros,  with  the  addition  of  11)  in 
the  case  of  A.  The  book,  therefore,  circulated  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century  in  two  forms  :  one  consisting  simply 
of  the  eighteen  '1'snlms  of  Solomon,'  the  other  of 
those  together  with  certain  Odes.  The  first  form  is  the 
older.  The  second  probably  originated  in  an  attempt 
to  supplement  a  defective  edition  of  the  first  by  certain 
odes  or  songs,  partly  of  Jewish,  partly  of  Christian, 
authorship,  that  were  current  under  Solomon's  name. 
For  if  we  accept  the  number  of  cttlxol  assigned  to  the 
psalms  in  the  MSS  {i.e.,  1000),  we  must  regard  the 
present  psalms  as  deficient  to  the  extent  of  300.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  assigns 
2100  arixoL  to  the  psalms  and  the  odes  combined,  the 
odes  themselves  must  have  been  about  the  same  length 
as  the  psalms.  Of  the  odes  only  five  have  been 
preserved.  These  are  edited  in  an  appendix  to  the 
edition  of  Ryle  and  James. 

Up  to  the  present,  five  MSS  of  this  book  have  been  found  ; 
but  of  these  the  Augsburg  MS  has  long  been  lost,  though  we 

possess  a  record  of  its  readings  in  de  la  Cerda's 
79.  Text,    edition,   which  was  based   upon    it.     The    second 

codex  is  that  of  Vienna  (  =  V).  This  MS  was 
collated  by  Haupt  for  Hilgenfeld's  two  editions  (ZlV'J'h.  [1868], 
133-168,  and  iMcssias  Judeeorum,  1869,  pp.  xi-\viii  1-33);  but 
the  collation  has  been  recently  shown  to  be  most  inaccurate.  The 
next  edition  is  that  of  Geiger,  Der  Psalt.  Salomds  hcrausg.  tt. 
erkl.  (1871),  based  on  the  same  critical  materials  as  Hilgenfeld's. 
Though  agreeing  with  Hilgenfeld  as  to  the  date  and  situation, 
Geiger  maintains,  in  opposition  to  him,  the  Hebrew  original. 
Fritzsche's  edition  was  published  in  the  same  year  {Libri  apoc. 
I' T  grace,  569-89);  and  that  of  Pick  in  1883  {Presh.  Rev. 
775-813).  The  third  codex  is  the  Copenhagen  one  (  =  H),  to 
which  attention  was  first  called  by  Graux  in  the  Rev.  Cm. 
(1877),  291-293.  The  Moscow  (=M)  and  Pans  (=P)  MSS 
were  discovered  and  collated  by  Gebhardt.  All  these  authorities 
have  been  used  in  the  edition  of  Ryle  and  James  (ipa\fj.ol 
SoAojUuti-To?,  The  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees,  1891).  In  this 
edition,  eminent  alike  for  its  learning  and  for  its  critical  insight, 
the  reader  will  find  everything  worth  knowing  on  the  subject.'2 
For  the  remaining  literature  on  these  psalms  we  must  refer  the 
student  to  this  work  {Introd.  l:>-21),  and  to  Schiir.  {in  loc.)  ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  two  of  the  most  fruitful  studies  that  have  yet 
been  made— namely,  an  article  by  Movers  in  Herder's  Kirch  en- 
Lexicon  (1847),  and  an  Appendix  to  YVe.'s  Die  Phar,  u.  Sadd. 
(1874),  which  contains  the  translation  with  notes. 

The  date  must   be  determined  by  the  references  to 

*  Ryle  and  James  make  it  clear  that  in  both  cases  '  we  should 
read  the  plural,  against  the  best  MSS.' 

2  Since  the  above  account  was  written  two  new  editions  of 
the  text  have  appeared.  The  first  is  that  of  Swete  {The  OT  in 
Creek,  3  765-787).  This  editor  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  criticism  of  the  text  by  means  of  a  hitherto  uncollated 
MS  (which  Gehhardt  designates  R)  belonging  to  the  Vatican. 
According  to  Gebhardt,  however,  his  collation  of  this  MS  is 
deficient  in  point  of  accuracy.  The  second  edition  is  that  of 
O  von  Gebhardt  (i^aAfiol  SaAofiwi'TOS— Die  Psahnen  Saioi"on:s 
-uni  erslfii  J/rt/c  mit  Bcnutzunt?  d.  Aihoshandschnjlcu  und 
d  Cod  i'asanatetisis,  Leipzig,  189O.  In  the  formation  of  his 
text  G<  bhardt  has  used  the  MSS  CHJL  R.  Of  these  only 
H  (the  Copenhagen  MS)  was  used  by  Ryle  and  James,  and 
H  R  by  Swete.  Hence  C  J  L  are  here  used  for  the  first  time. 
These  are  respectively  the  Codd.  Iberiricus,  Laura-Klostu,  and 
Casanatensis.  The  remaining  MSS,  M  P  V  Gebhardt 
regards  as  not  deserving  consideration.  He  gives  the  following 
genealogy  of  all  the  MSS.     Z  represents  the  archetype:— 
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contemporary  events  ;     and,    as    these    are   many  and 
ftf)   Dat       varied,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing a  definite  period  to  the  activities  of  the 
authors. 

The  book  opens  with  the  alarms  of  war  (1  2,  S  1)  in  the  midst 
of  a  period  of  great  material  posperity  (1  j,f.  87);  but  the 
prosperity  is  only  seeming:  from  iheir  ruler  to  (.tie  vilest  of  the 
people  they  are  altogether  sinful  (17  2iyC).  The  king,  too,  be- 
longs to  the  family  that  has  usurped  the  throne  of  David  (17  6-;). 
A  righteous  judgment,  however,  speedily  comes  upon  them. 
A  hustile  army  advances  against  them,  led  by  a  '  mighty  striker," 
who  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  (S  16).  The  princes  of  the 
land  go  forth  to  mv-:t  him  with  joy,  and  greet  him  with  the 
words,  '  Blessed  is  t!iy  path  ;  come  ye,  enter  in  with  peace  '  (S  it  J. 
When  he  has  established  himself  within  the  city  he  seizes  its 
strongholds  (S21);  he  casts  down  its  fenced  walls  with  the 
bartering  ram  (~  1).  Then  the  Gentiles  tread  Jerusalem  under 
foot  (-20) ;  yea,  they  pollute  even  the  altar  with  their  presence 
(-  -■).  Its  princes  and  wise  counsellors  are  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  flows  like  water  {823);  its  sons 
and  daughters  are  carried  away  captive  to  the  West  (824  17  14) 
to  serve  in  bondage  (-'J),  and  its  princes  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
their  conqueror  (17  14).  But  the  dragon  who  has  conquered 
Jerusalem  (2  20),  aimed  at  lordship  of  land  and  sea,  and  thought 
himself  to  be  more  than  man,  at  last  meets  with  shameful  death 
on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  there  is  none  to  bury  him  (*J  30./C). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  now  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  these  facts.  The  family  that  had  usurped  the 
throne  of  David  are  the  Asmonaeans,  who,  since  105 
B.C.,  had  assumed  the  regal  name.  The  'mighty 
:,tn!;er  '  who  comes  'from  the  ends  of  the  earth'  is 
Pompey.  The  princes  who  welcomed  his  approach 
are  Aristobiilus  II.  and  Hyrcanus  II.  When  the  ■ 
followers  of  the  latter  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  the 
party  of  Aristobulus  shut  themselves  up  within  the 
temple,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Pompey  and  their 
defences  battered  down  with  battering-rams.  The 
massacre  that  follows,  and  the  carrying  away  captive  to 
the  West  of  princes  and  people,  agree  only  with  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey.  Finally,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  the  conqueror  on 
the  shores  of  Egypt  recall  the  death  of  Pompey  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  be  misconceived. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  second  psalm  was 
written  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Pompey  in  48  B.C., 
and  that  1,  8,  17  were  composed  between  63  and  48, 
as  they  presuppose  Pompey's  capture  of  Jerusalem  but 
show  no  knowledge  of  his  death.  Psalms  5,  7,  9,  13, 
and  15  seem  to  allude  to  the  same  sequence  of  events  as 
i,8,  and  17,  and  therefore  to  belong  to  the  same  period. 
In  4  and  12,  on  the  other  hand,  'the  sinners'  are 
denounced  ;  but  as  yet  no  visitation  by  the  Gentiles  is 
spoken  of,  nor  any  interposition  of  the  Gentiles  in  Jewish 
affairs  foretold.  Hence  these  psalms  are  probably 
anterior  to  64  B.C.  Psalms  3,  4,  n,  14,  and  16  betray 
no  distinctly  historical  colouring  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  them  which  requires  us  to  assume  different  authorship 
and  date  from  those  of  the  other  psalms.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  Ryle  and  James,  safely  assign  70-40  B.C. 
as  the  limits  within  which  the  psalms  were  written. 

It  may  be  added  that  Movers.  Del.  and  Keim  have  identified 
the  invader  of  Palestine  with  H._rod  :  but  this  is  impossible  on 
many  grounds;  and  just  as  many  difficulties  are  against  Ew.'s 
identification  of  this  personage  with  Antiochus  Epiphancs.  In 
fact,  all  modern  critics  support  the  view  advocated  above. 

The  authors  were  clearly  Pharisees.     Thus  they  divide 

their  countrymen  into  'righteous'  (Slkclloi;  2  30/!  33-57/". 

qi     a,*m*m    x4  49 etc. )     and    '  sinners  '     (d^taprwXot  ; 
81.  Author-  .,  0  :>       /     -to,        \     ,      ■  V  ■    / " 

,  .  J  33   o  13  4  9   Id  5  6  7  10),       saints      (oaioi  ; 

"'  3  10    47    &v>   etc.)    and     'transgressors' 

{■wapa.vop.oL ;  4111321  27  1 2  1-4  17  27),  of  whom  the  former 
were  the  Pharisees  and  the  latter  the  Sadducees.  They 
assail  the '  sinners '  for  having  usurped  the  throne  of  David 
(I/58)  and  laid  violent  hands  on  the  high-priesthood 
(176).  This  assault  on  the  Asmonsan  house  evidently 
emanates  from  a  Pharisee. 

The  authors  further  denounce  the  priests  for  polluting  the 
huly  things  by  their  uncleanness  and  their  neglect  of  the  true 
observances  (-  35813  26),  and  likewise  for  outdoing  the  heathen 
in  their  abominations  (1  8  S  9).  Their  attitude,  moreover,  to  the 
law,  their  conception  of  the  theocracy,  their  ideal  of  the  bearing 
of  a  righteous  man  in  the  case  of  Gentile  oppression,  all  alike 
mark  them  out  as  belonging  to  the  Pharisaic  school.         To  the 
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same  school  appertains  the  doctrine  taught  regarding  future 
retribution  and  the  Messiah.  In  regard  to  the  last,  Ryle  and 
James  observe  with  justice  that  the  Messianic  Conception  in 
these  psalms  'marks  the  revolution  which  had  passed  over 
Pharisaic  thought  since  the  time,  not  a  century  before,  when 
Israel's  mission  in  the  world  was  identified  only  with  the  fulfil- 
ment and  dissemination  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  heroic  deeds  of 
Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  brothers  had  rekindled  the  ardour 
of  the  people  for  a  Jewish  dynasty  and  a  Jewish  kingdom  ;  and 
the  Pharisaic  suppm-u-i-s  of  a  theocracy  were  powerless  so  long 
as  their  teaching  -Jnmvd  no  sympathy  with  this  patriotic 
enthusiasm."  But  a.^  it  was  hopeles.-,  to  lo<_>k  fur  Israel's  re- 
demption to  the  h'.iple-v,  and  hated  later  Asmon.-eans,  so  it  is 
just  at  this  crisis  that  the  author  of  these  psalms  'combines 
the  recognition  of  the  failure  of  the  Asinonsean  house  with  the 
popular  enthusiasm  for  a  Jewish  monarchy  '  (p.  57).  Thus  the 
Pharisees  'appealed  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  those  who  had 
no  power  to  appreciate  the  abstract  beauty  of  the  old  legalism. 
By  its  hope  for  a  "  son  of  David  "  it  proclaimed  the  downfall  of 
the  Levitical  Asmonsan  house.  By  its  ideal  reign  of  "  wisdom 
and  righteousness,"  it  asserted  the  fundamentalPharis.de  position 
that  the  law  was  supreme.'  Thus  'the  Messianic  representation 
of  our  seventeenth  psalm  marks  the  stage  at  which  Pharisaic 
thought  passed  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  its  earlier  teaching, 
and  availed  itself  of  the  popular  aspiration  for  an  earthly 
kingdom.'  This  step,  however,  'entailed  upon  the  theocratic 
party  no  policy  beyond  the  exercise  of  patience  till  God  should 
raise  up  the  king,  and  until  then  the  minute  observance  of  this 
law'  (p.  58).  Against  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
this  book  the  Assumption  of  Moses  is  a  protest  from  beginning 
to  end  (see  above,  §  65). 

We  give  below  (§  85)  some  grounds   for  assuming 
that  pss.  1-16  and  1 7 - 1  o>  are  due  to  different  writers. 
As    the    main    interests    of    the    psalms    centre    in 

Jerusalem,  the  writer  probably  lived  in  that 


82.  Place. 


city. 


It   is  'the  City  of  the  Sanctuary'  ($4);  in  it  shall   the  song 

of  triumph  be  sung  when  God  brings  hark  its  children  from  the 
east  and  fi'im  the  we--t  (11  1-3).  Tin. ugh  Jerusalem  has  now 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles  ('J  2),  the  Messiah  will 
cleanse  it  from  all  such  pollution  (17  25  33),  and  thither  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  go  up  to  see  the  Messiah's  glory  (17  34). 
The  psalmist's  indictment  of  the  Sadducean  members  of  the 
banhedrim  (4  r),  and  his  account  of  their  vices  and  abominations, 
arc  best  understood  as  coming  from  a  contemporary  inhabitant 
of  Jerusalem.  To  the  writer  of  psalms  2,  8,  and  17  that  city 
is  the  centre  of  all  the  world,  and  the  history  of  other  nations 
or  world-empires  is  of  moment  only  in  as  far  as  it  connects  itself 
with  'the  Holy  City.' 

The  circumstances  connected  with  these  psalms  point 
undoubtedly  to  a  Hebrew  original — i.e.,  their  composi- 
_  tion,  circa   70-40  B.C.,    by  a  Pharisee 

°  °  '  residing  in  Jerusalem  ; — and,  notwith- 
standing Hilgenfeld's  strong  advocacy  of  a  Greek 
original,  all  modern  scholars  admit  that  the  psalms 
were  composed  in  Hebrew. 

This  fact  was  first  established    by   Geiger    in   opposition   to 

Hilgenfeld's  view.      It  has  further  been  substantiated  by  Ryle 

and  James  with  a  fulness  and  insight  that  cannot  fail  to  win 

conviction  {Introd.  pp.  77-87).     As  tor  the  Greek 

84.  Greek  translation,  we  may  provisionally  accept  the  date 

Version,     assigned    by   the   editors  just  named,  who,  by  a 

hypothetical  train  of  reasoning,  show  that  it  'is 

not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  first  century  a.d.' 

We  will  now  sketch  in  a  few  words  some  of  the  teaching 
of  these  psalms  regarding  the  Messiah  and  the  resurrec- 
ft_    „     v.   +   1  t'on-     First,  in  regard  to  the  Messiah, 

°*'  the  writer  of  psalm  17  returns  to 
the  conception  of  the  prophets  and  describes  him  as 
'the  son  of  David'  (I723).  He  calls  him  also  'the 
Anointed  One'  (v.  36,  cp  186  8) — a  title  that  had  been 
applied  a  few  years  before  to  the  ideal  Messianic  king 
in  association  with  supernatural  attributes  (Enoch  48  10 
fi2.|).  Here,  however,  the  Messiah  is  a  man  and  nothing 
more. 

He  is  to  be  raised  up  by  God  himself  (17  23.  cp  186).  He  is 
to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  Gentiles  (the  Romans)  and 
drive  tliem  forth  from  the  borders  of  Israel  (17  25  27  31).  The 
'  proud  sinners '  (the  Sadducees)  will  be  expelled  from  the 
heritage  of  God  which  they  had  unlawfully  seized  (r>7\  26.7C  4r 
51).  The  Messiah  will  purge  Jerusalem  from  all  impurity  and 
make  it  his  capital  (vv.  33-35)  ;  he  will  bring  back  to  Palestine 
the  dispersed  tribes  (vv.  28  34  50) ;  the  Gentiles  will  become 
tributary  and  be  converted  to  the  faith  of  Israel  (tt>.  31/.  34). 
He  shall  himself  be  free  from  sin  (v.  41),  and  all  his  people  will 
be  holy  (v.  36).  Further,  he  will  not  conquer  by  force  of  arms 
(>'.  37),  but  will  smite  the  earth  with  the  word  of  his  mouth 
(v.  y\).  Finally,  his  rule  is  temporary  {v.  42) :  '  He  shall 
not  faint  all  his  days.'  Only  the  surviving  righteous  share  in 
his  kingdom  (17  50);  the  departed  righteous  are  not  raised  to 
participate  in  it. 
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As  these  hopes  of  the  Messiah  are  confined  to 
pss.  17/.  and  as  not  c\cu  the  remotest  hint  of  such 
hopes  can  be  discovered  in  the  precceding  sixteen 
psalms,  it  appears  necessary  to  assume  for  them  ... 
difference  of  authorship. 

In  these,  we  .should  observe,  there  is  not  a  hint  that  redress 
for  present  evils  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  Messiah.  In  every 
instance  the  Psalmist  expresses  his  faith  that  wrong  will  be  set 
right,  either  by  Cud's  present  judgments,  by  which  his  righteous- 
ness is  or  shall  be  justified  ('J  30  I  g  87  '.'  3),  01  by  bis  final 
judgment  of  the  world,  when  the  righteous  shall  rise  to  eternal 
life  (3  16  14 1.),  and  hell  and  destruction  and  <luikiiess  shall  be 
the  heritage  of  transgressurs  (14...  L5  14).  This  final  judgment 
is  spoken  "of  as  a  'visitation*  of  God  upon  Lhe  riijileous  and 
the  wicked  (3  14-16  la  14  f) ;  it  is  likewise  called  in  respect  <_d 
the  righteous  '  the  day  of  mercy  for  the  righteous'  (116  IS*..), 
whereas  in  respect  o\  the  wicked  it  is  named  'the  day  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord  *  (la  1  j). 

Since  there  is  in  pss.  1-16  only  a  resurrection  of  tin.' 
righteous,  sheGl  was  conceived  as  die  perpetual  abode 
of  the  wicked,  Hi  2.  Tnto  Sheol,  thus  conceded  as  hell, 
the  wicked  enter  immediately  on  death  {111  2  compared 
with  14  6  15  11).  The  intermediate  abode  of  the 
righteous  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  '  treasuries ' 
to  which  we  find  the  first  reference  in  Eth.  En.  100  5. 
See  also  EsCI-iatolocv,  §  67. 

IX.    The    Sibylline     Oracles.  —  The     Sibylline 

literature   belongs    to    a   class    of    productions    highly 

characteristic     of     Hellenistic     Judaism. 

86.  Propa-    i;  These-  ^  Sehurer  aptly  remarks,  '  were 

gan  is        je\Vish   works    under    a    heathen    mask.' 


Literature. 


However    divergent    the    outward    form 


assumed,  thev  all  exhibited  one  characteristic  in  common  : 
they  addressed  themselves  to  heathen  readers,  under 
cloak  of  some  name  that  was  influential  in  the  heathen 
world,  and  in  the  form  most  natural  to  their  alleged  origin. 
Indirectly  or  directly,  their  aim  was  the  propagation  of 
Judaism  among  the  Gentiles.  Whilst  the  works  ascribed 
to  Hecatoeus  and  Aristeas  belong  to  the  former  category 
(indirect  propaganda),  the  Sibyllines  are  distinctly  of 
the  latter. 

The  sibyl  was  regarded  in  the  ancient  world  as  an 
inspired    prophetess.      She    belonged    to    no    prophetic 


87.  Sibyls. 


order  or  priestly  caste,  but  held  a  position 


free  and  uncontrolled  as  a  superhumanly 
gifted  organ  of  the  will  and  counsels  of  the  gods. 

The  number  of  such  Sibyls  is  variously  stated  at  different 
times.  Heraclitus  in  Plutarch  (De  Pyikiee  orac.  <■>),  Aristo- 
phanes {Pax,  1095),  and  Plato  (PIzcedr.  22),  speak  of  only  one. 
Tacitus  (Ann.  G  12)  is  doubtful  whether  there  were  more  than 
one.  Pausanias  (Descr.  GrcPc.  10  12)  mentions  four,  while  Varro 
(in  Lactantius,  1>At\  Instit.  1 C)  specifies  ten.  For  further  in- 
formation on  this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  Alexandre, 
Orac.  Sil'yl.  (1st  ed.),  1856,  '1  i-toi  ;  Maass,  de  Sibylla-rum 
Indicibus  (1879),  ^nd  tne  arts-  on  tne  subject  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Piogr.,  and  the  Ency.  Brit.  (9h 

Written  accounts  of  the  oracles  delivered  by  the 
Sibyls  obtained  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  only  a 
so  e-v  IV  private  circulation.  Still  though  they 
»a.  bioyuine  were  nQt  preserved  by  the  State  or 
rac  es.  pUDlicly  consulted,  we  must  not  under- 
rate their  importance  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Eastern 
classical  world.  In  Rome,  however,  they  acquired 
quite  a  unique  position.  It  is  not  necessary  to  treat 
here  of  the  very  ancient  collection  of  these  oracles,  said 
to  have  been  purchased  by  King  Tarquin,  or  to  record 
the  frequent  occasions  on  which  they  were  consulted  by 
the  state  before  their  destruction  in  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed the  Capitol  in  B.C.  83.  (Alexandre  [*J  198]  has 
traced  sixty  such  occasions. )  Their  place  was  soon 
afterwards  taken  (75  B.C.  J  by  n  collection,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  1000  verses,  made  in  Greece-,  Asia 
Minor,  Africa,  and  Italy,  by  order  of  the  Senate. 
(After  being  revised  under  Augustus,  it  seems  finally  to 
have  been  burnt  by  the  order  of  Stilicho  in  404  a.d.  ) 

Inasmuch  as  such  oracles  enjoyed  high  authority  and 
a  wide  circulation  in  the  East, — inasmuch,  likewise,  as 
they  were  anonymous  in  origin,  free  from  authoritative 
revision,  and  capable  of  modification  or  enlargement  at 
pleasure  by  those  in  whose  hands  they  were    for    the 
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time  being, — they  offered  to  the  missionary  spirit  of 
Hellenistic  Judaism  a  form  of  literature  which  would 
readily  admit  the  disguised  expression  of  its  highest 
beliefs,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  for  them  1 
hearing  in  Gentde  circles.  It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that 
the  prolonged  search  of  Roman  officials  for  Sibylline 
oracles  in  the  East  may  have  further  stimulated  the 
inventive  faculties  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  led  to 
the  composition  of  many  of  the-  verses  in  our  present 
collection.  In  this  method  of  propaganda  the  Christians 
proved  themselves  later  to  be  apt  pupils  of  the  Jews. 
So  common,  indeed,  had  become  in  early  Christian 
times  the  invention  of  such  oracles  that  CVlsus 
(Orig.  ciuilr.  Ct'/s.  f>6i)  terms  Christians  XijUvWhttclI, 
believers  in  sibyls,  or  sibyl-mongers. 

This  charge  of  Celsus  was  not  unmerited  ;  for  with 
the  exception  of  ;i  citation  about  the  tower  of  Babel 
made  by  Alexander  1'olyhistor,  80-40  i;.c.  (see  Ens. 
Chron.  1  23),  and  found  likewise  in  Josephus  [Ant.  I43), 
it  is  to  Christian  writers  that  we  are  indebted,  not  only 
for  all  other  references,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of 
the  entire  collection  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

Hermas  {lis.  24)  mentions  the  Sibyl,  but  not  her  verses  ;  but 
quotations  are  frequent  in  Clement  Alex,  and  Lactantius.  A 
collection  of  the  Patristic  quotations  from  the  Sibyllines  will  be 
found  in  Struve  (Fragmenta  librorum  Sibyllinoram  quee  a/<ud 
Lactantium  repcriuntur:  1817),  in  Vervorst  (De  Carminibus 
Sibyllinis  af-ud  sauctos  Pat  res  disceptaiio,  Paris,  1844), 
in  Besancon  (De  I'emjdoi  que  les  Pcrt:sde  I'egltse  ont  fait  des 
oracles  sibyLlins :  Montuuban,  1851),  and  in  Alexandre  (2 
254-311). 

The  Sibylline  Oracles,  as  we  now  have  them,  are  a. 
chaotic  medley.  They  consist  of  twelve  books— there 
were  originally  fourteen  —  of  various 
authorship,  date,  and  religious  con- 
ception. This  arrangement,  which  is 
due  to  an  unknown  editor  of  the  sixth  century 
(Alexandre),  does  not  in  itself  determine  identity  of 
authorship,  or  of  time, or  of  religious  belief  ;  for  many  of 
the  books  are  merely  arbitrary  groupings  of  unrelated 
fragments.  As  the  editor,  moreover,  was  guided  by 
caprice  as  often  as  by  any  discernible  principle  of 
editing,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  same  passage  fre- 
quently recurs  in  different  contexts. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  these  Oracles  was  published  at 
Basel,   in   1545,   from  an    Augsburg  (now  a  Munich)  MS,  and 
consisted  of  eight  boohs.     A  metrical  Latin 
90.  Editions,     translation    of    these     bunks     by    Sebastian 
Castalio    appeared    in    the    following    year, 
and    an  emended   Greek  text  from   the  same   scholar  in    1555. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  early  editions  is  that  of  Opsopceus 
(i.e.,  Koch),  Paris,  1599,  in  which  fresh  MS  evidence  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  text.      These  were  followed  by  that  of  Gal- 
lseus,  Amsterdam,   1689  ;  but  his  work  is  of  no  critical  worth. 
These  eight  Sibylline  books  were  likewise  reprinted  in  Gallandi's 
Bibliothcca    Vett.    Pair.    (Venice,    17S8).      Book    14    was   first 
edited    by   Mai    in   1817   from  a    Milan    MS    and    Books   11-14 
from  two  Vatican  MSS  in  1828  by  the  same  scholar.      Books  9 
and  10  have  not  been  recovered.  All  these  editions  have  been 

superseded  by  the  first  edition  of  Alexandre's  Oracula  i>ibyllina 
(2  vols.  Pans,  1841-1856),  and  his  second  edition  of  1B09,  in 
which  the  valuable  excursuses  of  the  first  are  omitted  ;  and  by 
the  edition  of  Friedlieb  (Leipzig,  1852).  The  latter  has  a  useful 
introduction,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  translation  into  German 
hexameters  ;  but  the  text  is  untrustworthy. 

By  far  the  best  text  that  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of 
Rzach,  Oracula  Sibyllhia  (Vienna,  1891).  For  the 
formation  of  this  text  fourteen  MSS  have  been  used; 
the  text  has  been  further  emended  by  an  exhaustive 
collation  of  quotations  in  the  Fathers.  Our  citations 
will  be  made  from  this  text. 

For  further  literature  on  the  subject,  see  Alexandre's  work 
(1st  ed.  271-82;  2nd  ed.  4ia-4i<i),  Schiirer  (Hist.  5288-292). 
English  readers  will  find  the  subject  well  treated  in  the  work 
of  Sehurer  just  mentioned  ;  Kdinb.  h'tv.  (July  1877,  pp.  3,^7)  \ 
and  Deane  (Pseudepigr.  1891,  pp.  276-344). 

The  relation  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Sibyllines 
to  the  ancient  heathen  ones  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  determine.      1.    They  assumed,   of 
91.  Rel.  to        course,  the  outward  form  of  the  older 
heathen  Sibyl.    Qracles,    being    written    in    Homeric 
hexameter  verse  ;  but  they  transgress  every  rule  of  pro- 
sody.     Short  syllables  are  lengthened  through  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  accent,  or  even  without  it,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  verse  ;   and  long  syllables  are  likewise 

shortened. 

For  peculiarities  of  metre  and  syntax,  see  Alexandre, 
Excursus,  V.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  many 
'■f  these  disappear  in  the  better  text  of  Rzach.  Of  acrostic 
verses,  which,  according  to  Dionys.  Hal.  (462)  and  Cicero  (De 
Div.  'J.  54);  was  the  form  of  the  most  ancient  Sibyllines,  only  one 
specimen  is  still  preserved — viz.,  in  S  217-2=50,  the  initials  of  which 
are  TIISOYi  XPEI2T02  <-lEOY  YIOS  iQTHP  STAY  P  02. 
It  should  be  observed,  further,  that  without  the  last  word1  the 
initials  of  the  title  compose  the  word  IKeYS  — '  a  fish  '—a  frequent 
symbol  of  the  Christian  faith  on  early  monuments. 

*i.  As  regards  the  matter,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  later  Sibvls  used  much  of  the  older  material 
lying  ready  to  hand. 

Thus,  in  34i4-4iS(thepassageabout  Helen),  'the  Erinnys  from 
Sparta,'  is  from  a  heathen  source  ;  so  likewise  the  punning 
couplet  in  4  99-100,  which  frequently  recurs  : 

kcli  Sa/iov  afi/xos  airaerae  vir  r\i.6vG<r<Ti  KaAvi//et 
AtjAos  5'  ovk  !ti  5t}A.os,  a^TjAa  Be  Trai/ra  to.  AtjA.ou, 
Another  notable  instance  is  ft  361,  where  a  line  from  an  ancient 
Delphic  oracle  is  given  verbatim.      See  Herod.  1  47. 

We  must   turn  from  such    questions   to   discuss  the 
various    elements    of    which    the    work    is    composed. 
These,  as    we  have  already  observed, 


92.  Composite 
character. 


are  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  the 
latter  largely  preponderate.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  character  of  the  work,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  It  is  therefore 
only  on  some  of  the  smaller  portions  that  we  can  arrive  at 
any  certainty.  Much  is  of  a  neutral  character,  and,  as  far 
therefore  as  internal  evidence  goes,  may  equally  well 
have  proceeded  from  either  class  of  writers.  There  is  a 
great  lack  of  external  evidence.  We  shall  now  deal 
with  the  various  elements  of  the  work  in  their  chrono- 
logical order  as  far  as  that  is  possible.  Our  space  does 
not  admit  of  an  analysis  of  all  the  books  ;  we  shall, 
however,  give  a  short  survey  of  the  more  important. 

The  first  and  oldest  part  is  397-829 2  and  probably  the 

Proceniium.      The  latter  is  not  found  in  our  AISS  ;    it 

_  is  taken  from  the.  4d  Autolycum  of  Theophilus 

(180  a.m.).      It  consists  of  two  fragments, 
08itiiu.ni  '  . 

of   th i rty-ri ve  and    forty-nine    lines    respec- 

tivelv.      Rzach  (pp.  232-238)  and  Alexandre  link  them 

together  by  another  short  fragment  of  three  lines.      On 

very  inadequate  grounds  the  latter  editor  assigns  them 

to   Christian   authorship  ;    but  they  contain  nothing  of 

„.     _       n  an  essentially  Christian  cast  (on  their 

94.   397-820.  J    ^  v    „      „, 

v       *       contents,    see    E,schatoi,ogy,    §    58). 

With  regard  to  397-829  opinions  are  conflicting. 
Bleek  regards  verses  97-807 — with  the  exception  of  3350- 
380,  a  later  Christian  interpolation — as  the  work  of 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  170-160  B.C.  ;  Hilgenfeld  thinks 
that  the  whole  of  97-817  was  written  about  140  B.C.  ; 
Ewald  brings  down  the  date  to  124  B.C.  Alexandre 
assigns  397-294,  489-828,  to  168,  but  295-488  to  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.  The  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of 
Alexandre's  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
preting adequately  such  passages  as  3464-473  as  applying 
to  the  civil  war  and  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sulla 
(Friedlieb,  p.  33). 

397-81S  falls  naturally  into  three  groups:  (a)  97-294 ;  (b) 
295-488  ;  (c)  489-818.3  The  first  (a.)  opens  abruptly  with  the 
building  and  the  destruction  of  Babel  (97-104).  Then  the  earth 
is  peopled  and  its  rule  is  divided  between  Cronos,  Titan,  and 
Japetos  (106-110).  In  the  strife  that  subsequently  arose  between 
the  Cronidcs  and  the  Titans  these  races  were  destroyed,  and 
there  arrive  in  succession  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  earth — those 
of  E^ypt,  Persia,  Media,  ^Ethiopia,  Assyria,  Macedonia,  again 
of  Kcypt,  and  of  Rome  (118-161).  This  closes  the  retrospect  of 
the  hibyl  ;  now  begins  her  prophecy  (162-166).  First,  she 
predicts  the  rise  of  the  Jewish  (under  Solomon),  the  Macedonian, 
and  the  Roman  kingdoms  ;  during  the  reign  of  the  seventh  king 
of  Egypt,  of  Hellenic  race,  the  people  of  God  will  again  become 
powerful  (167-1LJ5).     Then  are  recounted  the  judgments  of  God 

1  A  Latin  rendering  with  the  last  seven  verses  omitted  is 
gi\-cn  in  Augustine's  De  Ci-;>.  IS  23. 

2  Where  Friedlieb  and  Alexandre  give  828,  Rzach  gives  829 
verses. 

3  In  the  detailed  analysis  that  follows,  certain  verses,  un- 
important for  the  present  purpose,  are  (for  the  sake  of  brevity) 
left  unaccounted  for. 


on  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  on  the  Jews  (196-212).  Next, 
the  Sibyl  takes  as  her  theme  the  praise  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
their  virtues,  and  the  salient  points  in  their  history  from  their 
departure   from   Egypt   down   to   Cyrus  (218-294).  The 

second  group  (b)  is  mainly  concerned  with  judgments  against 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Gog  and  Magog,  Libya  (295-333),  and  likewise 
against  individual  cities  (341-366).  Then  follows  the  promise  of 
Messianic  prosperity  and  peace  (367-380),  and  this  group  closes 
with  oracles  regarding  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his  successors, 
and  various  countries,  towns,  and  islands  (381-488).  In  419-432 
we  have  the  celebrated  diatribe  against  Homer.  The  third 

group  (c)  opens  with  oracles  against  Phoenicia,  Crete,  Thrace,  Gog 
and  Magog,  and  the  Hellenes  (489-572).  Then  Israel  is  praised 
for  its  worship  of  the  true  God  (573-600).  Thereupon  ensues  a 
second  prophecy  of  judgment  and  a  call  to  conversion,  and  an 
account  of  the  evils  that  were  to  befall  the  ungodly  (601-651). 
Then  the  Sibyl  foretells  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  king,  who 
would  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries  ;  next  comes  a  detailed 
account  of  the  period  of  Messianic  prosperity  (652-731),  and, 
finally,  the  signs  that  are  to  herald  the  end  of  all  things  (796-808). 
The  Sibyl  declares  that  she  is  neither  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  nor 
yet  the  Cumaean  (S09-S18). 

3.  Though  it  is  obvious  from  the  above  epitome  that 
397-818  is  not  a  single  and  homogeneous  composition  but 
rather  an  aggregate  of  separate  oracles,  we  are  safe 
{with  Schiirer)  in  regarding  the  three  groups  as  derived 
in  the  main  from  one  author,  and  as  dating  from  the 
same  period,  the  reign  of  the  seventh  Ptolemy,  which  is 
referred  to  in  all  three  groups  (192-193,  316-318,  608-610). 

Ptolemy  VIT.  Physcon  reigned  first  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  (170-164  B.C.).  He  was 
then  banished,  but  recovered  the  throne  in  145  and  reigned  as 
sole  king  till  117  u.c.  That  the  composition  dates  from  the 
latter  period  is  clear  (520-572)  from  the  prophecy  of  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  all  Hellas.  As  Hilgenfeld,  Schiirer,  and 
Drummond  point  out,  this  cannot  have  been  written  before  the 
fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.C.).  The  doom  of  Corinth  is  actually 
referred  to  (487),  and  possibly  that  of  Carthage  (492-503). 
Verses  388-400,  which  deal  with  the  Seleucid  kings,  were 
written  (according  to  Hilgenfeld's  interpretation)  about  140  B.C. 
Therefore,  since  the  author  represents  the  Messianic  kingdom  as 
beginning  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  we  may  safely 
take  97-818  to  have  been  written  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  The  Procemium,  with  which  we  have  already 
dealt  (see  above  §  93),  most  probably  formed  the  introduction 
to  these  verses,  and  Schiirer  adduces  external  evidence  from 
Lactantius  (iv.  0  5)  to  that  effect. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  3 1-96,  we  should  add  that 
Friedlieb  and  others  reject  819-828  as  a  later  addition,  as  these 
verses  are  at  variance  with  809-811. 

With  regard,  however,  to  31-92  all  previous  critics 
seem  to  have  gone  wrong  in  connecting  63-92  with  the 
preceding  verses.  In  63-92  the  end  of  all 
things  is  to  come  during  the  sway  of  Rome 
over  the  world  (75-80).  In  1-62,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  the  partial  judgments  that  are  to  take  effect  on 
the  coming  of  the  Messianic  king  in  49/!  are  re- 
counted. The  Sibyl  then  promises  in  61/!  to  enumerate 
the  cities  that  are  to  suffer  ;  but  here  the  account  breaks 
off,  and  not  a  word  more  is  said  in  63-92  in  fulfilment 
of  her  promise.  Hence  these  two  sections  are  of 
different  authorship.  63  -  92  is  certainly  late  and 
Christian.      On  81-62,  see  also  Escuatology,  §  68. 

In  63-74  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  myth  concerning 
Nero,  according  to  which  Beliar  was  to  return  in  the  form 
of  that  emperor  and  work  many  mighty  signs.  This 
idea  recurs  in  2167-170  (a  distinctly  Christian  product), 
and  in  the  Asc.  Isa.  3  13-5  1  (cp  Antichrist,  §  15). 

As  regards  3  1-62,  it  may  be  derived  from  one  author, 
and  v.  52  may  refer  to  the  triumvirate  of  Antony, 
Octavius,  and  Lepidus.  In  that  case  this  section  was 
written  before  31  B.C. 

Book  4  is,  with  Friedlieb,  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  Alexandre,  and 
Schiirer,  to  be  regarded  as  of  Jewish  authorship,  and  was 
written  about  80  a.d.  or  somewhat  later.  This 
96.  Book  4.  date  is  determined  by  two  allusions  :  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (70  a.d.)  in  11^-127,  and 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (79  a.d.)  in  130-136.  The  latter  was 
to  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  vengeance  that  was  to  be 
wreaked  on  Rome  by  Nero,  returning  with  many  myriads  from 
the  East  (137-139).  There  are  no  grounds  for  assigning  this 
book,  with  Ew.  and  Hilgenfeld,  to  Essene  authorship  ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  reference  to  ablutions  in  163-165,  there  is 
no  mention  of  anything  characteristic  of  the  Essenes,  and  the 
words  in  question  are  most  naturally  taken  as  referring  to 
proselyte  baptism  (Schiirer).  The  teaching  enforced  in  179-192 
shows  that  the  author  cannot  have  been  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
but  probably  belonged  to  Palestine;  for  the  eschatology  is 
very  naive.     From  the  bones  and  ashes  of  men's  bodies  God 
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will  fashion  anew  the  bodies  in  which  they  will  rise  to  judgment. 
The  judgment  will  then  proceed  according  to  their  deeds.  The 
wicked  will  again  die,  but  the  righteous  live  again  on  earth. 
This  recalls  Enoch  l-3ii. 

Book  5  professes   to  be ^ the  work  of  an  Egyptian  Sibyl,  the 
sister  of  Isis  (?>.  53X     .1[  *s  mainly  Jewish  ;    but  there  may  be 

Christum  elements.      There  is  a  marked  absence 
97.  Book  5.    of  ideas  characteristic  of  Judaism  or  Christianity, 

and  also  of  internal  connection.  Triedlieb 
attributes  the  book  to  an  Egyptian  Jew  in  the  tune  of  Hadrian  ; 
Alexandre  to  a  Christian  Jew  of  Alexandria  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  The  first  fifty-one  lines  are  in  eft  cut  a  chronological 
oracle  ending  with  Hadrian.  As  the  rest  of  the  book  deals 
with  Egyptian  affairs,  it  is  probably  of  different  authorship  and 
date,  and  we  may,  with  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Schiirer,  accept 
80  A.D.  as  an  approximate  date  for  52-531.  Some  passages  are 
decidedly  Jewish  :  ii<.  260-^85  (announcement  of  woes  upon  the 
idolatrous  Gentiles  ;  but  of  Meting  on  Israel),  V7>.  397-413  (the 
destruction  of  the  temple  in  J  erus.ilein);  7 v.  414-433,  492-511  (the 
building  of  a  new  temple  in  Egypt  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
that  already  destroyed  at  Leontopolis) ;  there  are  others  also. 
The  one  passage  that  seems  to  be  certainly  Christian  is  256-259  : 
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els  Se  Tts  i'£eTai  clvtk;  an-'  aige'pos  e£oxos  avr/p, 
o{/  TraAajuas  TjTrAiocrey  en-i  £vAou  ayhaoKapnov 
'l\fipaiu)v  o^'  apiaros,  OS  rje\l6v  7rOTe  onitree 
ipusv-qaas  prjtrei  re  KaAr/  «ai  xei'Aeoai'  iyi/ois. 
Book  6  is   the   woik  of  a  Gnostic  (?)  Christian,      [esus,  the 
natural  son  of  Joseph,  is  united  with  Christ  at  baptism.     The 
off    TJ^ftli-o  c  q    ,',)''k(Ll'Jscrni'-'s':cl'triin>ncideinsattliehaptism 
SB.  COOKS  o-S    somewhat  aft.:.-  the  manner  of  the  apocryphal 
11-14  1/-         gospels.  Hook  7   is  of  like  authorship 

and  is  not  earlier  than  the  third  (see  above, 
S  91,  1)  century  A.D.  Hook  8,  in  which  the  famous  acrostic 

occurs*,  is  of  Christian  origin  but  of  divided  authorship.  1-4^4 
belongs  to  the  second  century;  430-501  to  the  third.  As  to 
Hooks  1  f.  and  11-11,  there  is  a  great  \ariety  of  opinion. 
Alexandre  assigns  the  former  to  a  Christian  author  of  the  third 
century,  and  the  latlei  to  an  Alexandrian  Jew  of  about  the 
year  267.  Friedlielj  [daces  \f.  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  ; 
i  1-14  he  ascribes  to  Jewish  writers  of  the  second  and  the  third 
centuries  a.d.  respectively;  VI  f.  to  Christian  writers  of  the 
third  century. 

Some  of  these  judgments  are  simply  hypotheses  ;  there  is  still 
room  for  indefinite  study  on  these  questions.  k.  H.  C. 
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It  is  proposed  in   the   present  article  to  give,  in   the    t    in  a  magical  book  of  Moses  edited  from  a  Leyden  papyrus  of  th 
first  place,  a  general  survey  of  the  very  miscellaneous 


1.  Aim  of 

article. 


collection  of  books  known  as  '  the  Apo- 
crypha '  (details  being  reserved  for  special 
articles),  and  then  to  proceed  to  an 
enumeration  and  classification  of  the  larger  literature 
which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  that  collection.  Fuller 
treatment  of  the  subdivision  'Apocalyptic,'  however, 
will  be  reserved  for  a  special  article  (see  above,  ApoCALyp- 
Tic),  where  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  following 
nine  works: — Apoc.  of  Baruch,  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch, 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  Jubilees, 
Assumption  of  Moses,  Test.  xii.  Patr. ,  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  Sibylline  Oracles.  The  later  Christian  litera- 
ture will  be  excluded,  only  those  writings  being  con- 
sidered which  contain  portions  assignable,  at  latest,  to 
the  early  years  of  the  second  century. 

The  name  Apocrypha  (nom.  pi.  neut.  of  Gk.  adj. 
dTnkpwpos,  hidden)  is  used  to  denote  a  large  body  of 

2  Name    Jew's^  anc*  Christian   literature,  consisting 
of  writings  which  either  their  authors  or  their 
admirers  have  sought  to  include  among  canonical  scrip- 
tures, but  which  have  ultimately  failed  to  secure  such  a 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church  at  large. 

This  special  usage  of  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
practice  common  among  sects,  religious  or  philosophic, 
of  embodying  their  special  tenets  or  formula?  in  books 
withheld  from  public  use,  and  communicated  to  an  inner 
circle  of  believers.  Such  books,  generally  bearing  the 
name  of  some  patriarch,  prophet,  or  apostle,  were  called 
by  their  possessors  apocryphal,  the  designation  imply- 
ing that  they  were  hidden  from  the  outer  world,  and 
even  from  the  ordinary  members  of  the  sect  itself ;  in 
such  cases  the  epithet  apocryphal  was  used  in  a.  laud- 
atory sense.  Since,  however,  the  books  were  forgeries, 
the  epithet  gradually  came  to  take  colour  from  that  fact, 
and  in  process  of  time  it  was  employed  to  indicate  other 
writings  that  had  been  forged.  In  the  common  parlance 
of  to-day,  it  denotes  any  story  or  document  which  is  false 
or  spurious. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances — and  certainly  a  typical  instance 
—of  the  use  of  the  word  apocryphal  in  its  laudatory  sense,  occurs 
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third  or  fourth  century  by  Leeman  and  by  Dietench  \Abraxas, 
log).  The  book  may  be  as  old  as  the  first  century  a.d.  Its 
title  is  Mtouo'e'to?  lepa  /3i'/3A.os  airQKpv<f>o<;  i-mKaXovfJ-evr)  oySor)  -q 
ayCa,  '  A  Holy  and  Secret  Book  of  Moses,  called  the  Eighth,  or 
the  Holy.'  For  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  in  malam  j>artem%  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  to  turn  probably  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(348  a.d.)  ;  and  for  a  more  frequent  and  clear  employment  of  the 
adjective  in  a  disparaging  sense,  to  Jerome,  whose  constant  use  of 
it  is  probably  responsible  for  our  employment  of  it  at  the  present 
day  as  the  equivalent  of  '  non-canonical.' 

Finally  the  name  Apocrypha  has  come  to  be 
applied,  and  is  now  applied,  by  the  reformed  com- 
munions to  a  particular  collection  of  writings.  While 
some  of  these  are  genuine  and  authentic  treatises, 
others  legendary  histories,  and  the  rest  apocryphal  in 
the  disparaging  sense  of  bearing  names  to  which  they 
have  no  right,  all  come  under  the  definition  proposed 
above,  for  each  of  them  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
treated  as  canonical.1 

I.   The  Apocrypha  Proper. 

3.  Apocrypha       This    collection    of    books    may   be 
proper:        classified  in  several  ways.      We  might 
classification,  classify  them  critically  thus  : — 
r.  Additions  to  canonical  books : — 

1  Esdras  (interpolated  form  of  Ezra)  :  see  below,  §  4,  ii. 
Additions  to  Esther  :  see  below,  §  5,  1. 
Additions  to  Daniel :  see  below,  §  5,  2. 
Prayer  of  Manasses  :  see  below,  §  6,  3. 

2.  Pseudcpigrapliical  writings  : — 

4  Esdras  :  see  below,  §  7. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon  :  see  below,  §  8>  2. 

Baruch  :  see  below,  §  6,  1. 

Epistle  of  Jeremy  :  see  below,  §  6,  *. 

3.  Legendary  or  Haggadic  writings  : — 

Tubit  :  see  bduw,  §  5,  3. 
Judith  :  see  below,  §  5,  4. 

4.  Genuine  and  authentic  treatises  : — 

Ecclesiasticus  :  see  below,  §  8,  1. 
1,  2  Maccabees  :  see  below,  §  4,  i. 

Probably  the  most   natural  and    convenient  division 

1  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  devote  space  here  to  comment- 
ing upon  the  use  of  the  word  Deutero-canonical,  as  applied  tu 
these  books  by  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  by 
the  authorities  of  that  Church  that  no  distinction  of  authority  is 
implied  in  the  term. 
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will  be  one  depending  upon  the  kind  of  literature  which 
each  book  represents,  as  thus  ; — 

I.    Narrative  :  (a)  Ilisti.ric.il  ;  (/<)  Legendary  (or  Haggadic). 
II     (a)  Prophetical;  or  (/•)  Apocalyptic. 
Ill     liiJactic. 

I.  (a)  Historical.  i.  The  Hooks  of  Maccabees. 
*  Maccabees.- — An  important  and  generally  trustworthy 
history,  extant  in  Greek.  It  was 
translated  from  a  Hebrew  original, 
which  survived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome.  On 
this  and  the  following  see  Maccabees,  Books  of. 

2  Maccabees. — Extant  in  Greek;  an  abridgment  of  a 
work  in  five  books  by  Jason  of  Gyrene  {see  223).  Prefixed 
to  it  are  two  letters,  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  Jews  of  Egypt,  commonly  held  to  be  spurious  (see, 
however,  Maccabees,  Second,  §  7). 

3  Maccabees. — Greek.  A  fragmentary  history  of  an 
attempted  massacre  of  the  Jews  under  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  and  of  their  miraculous  deliverance.  This  book 
and  the  following  are  not  included  by  the  Roman  Church 
in  its  Canon,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  Yg.  though  found 
in  (?. 

\  Maccabees. — Greek.  A  philosophical  discourse, 
illustrating  the  triumph  of  Reason  over  Matter,  by  the 
story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and  of  the  '  Seven 
Maccabees  '  and  their  mother.  The  work  was  tradition- 
ally attributed  to  Josephus.  An  edition  of  the  Svriac 
version  with  kindred  documents,  prepared  by  the  late 
Prof.  liensly,  has  been  printed  under  the  supervision 
of  W.  E.   Barnes. 

ii.  1  Esdras. 1 — Greek.  A  recasting  of  the  canonical 
L/ra,  to  which  is  added  the  legendary  tale  of  the  Dis- 
pute of  the  Three  Courtiers  (known  to  Josephus).  This 
bonk  appears  in  Vg.  as  an  appendix  to  the  NT  ;  but  no 
authority  is  attributed  to  it  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
See  Esdras,  Books  of,  First  and  Second. 

(b)  Lkcendaky.  i.  Additions  to  Esther. — Greek. 
They    consist    of   a  number  of  letters,  prayers,  visions, 

R    T  oo-p   A  anc*    t*ie   '^e>    wrncn  are  f°uncl   inter- 

°  ■''  calated    into    the    canonical    book    of 

Esther  in  (Ty      See  Esther,  §  10. 

^.  Additions  to  Daniel. — Greek.  These  are  three  in 
number  :— 

(i. )  The  Story  of  Susanna,  prefixed  to  the  book, 
(ii. )  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  inserted  in  ch.  3. 
(lii. )  The  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  following  ch.  12 
and  attributed  to  Habakkuk. 

They  are  found  both  in  the  (J5  Version  and  in  that 
of  Theodotion.  What  is  said  to  be  the  Hebrew  original 
of  part  of  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  has  been 
recently  found  by  Dr.  M.  Gaster  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Jerahmeel,  and  printed  by  him  in  TSBA,  1894.  Cp 
Daniel,  §  5. 

3.  Tobit.—  Greek  and  '  Chaldee.  A  romantic  narra- 
tive of  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  written  not  later  than 
the  first  century  a.d.  at  latest,  and  perhaps  in  Egypt. 
The  book  has  a  literary  connection  with  the  story  of 
Ahikar  (see  Achiacharus).  The  date  cannot  at 
present  be  considered  at  all  certain.  The  'Chaldee' 
or  Aramaic  version  (on  the  name  see  Aramaic,  §  4, 
end),  published  by  Dr.  Xeubauer  in  1S78,  is  probably 
not  the  earliest  form  of  the  book.  Of  the  Greek  there  are 
three  recensions,  and  there  are  three  old  Latin  recen- 
sions besides  Jerome's  Vg.  version.  There  are  also 
two  Hebrew  texts,  one  derived  from  (?,  and  the 
other  from  the  Aramaic.  Dr.  Gaster  has  printed  some 
fresh  Hebrew  texts  of  the  story  in  TSBA,  1896.  See 
Tobit. 

4.  Judith. — -Greek.  A  romance  which,  in  its  present 
form,  may  date  from  the  first  century  B.C.  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city  Bethulia  from  the 
Assyrians  under  Holofernes,  through  the  bravery  of 
Judith,  a  Hebrew  widow.  No  miraculous  element 
appears  in  the  story.      See  Judith. 

}  So  called  in  EVand  ^  (e.g.  Swete  [B]).  In  ip -v  (subscr.) 
it  is  called  6  iepeii?  ;  in  Lag.  s  Luc.  it  is  Effipas  B',  and  in  Vg.  it 

is  3  Esdras. 
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II.  {a)  Prophetical.  *.  Baruch. — Greek.  A 
pseudepigraphical  book  [i.e.  one  written  under  a  false 

„  ,  ,.  name), ascribed  to  Baruch  son  of  Ncnah, 
6.  Prophetical.  amanucnsis  Qf  Jeremiah.  It  consists  of 
two  parts  :  ( r)  1-38,  which  may  date  from  the  times  of 
the  Persian  supremacy,  possibly  has  a  Hebrew  original, 
and  certainly  shows  eli^e  affinities  with  Dan.  9  ;  (2) 
39-09  (end),  originally  written  in  Greek,  probably  after 
70  ad.  ;  chap.  5  is  modelled  on  the  nth  Psalm  of 
Solomon.  Edited  most  fully  by  Kneucker.  Appended 
to  this  book  is^ 

2.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremy  ( Baruch  6  in  our  Apocrypha ). 
— Greek,  also  pseudepigraphic,  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
of  Jeremiah  addressed  to  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  inveighing 
against  the  worship  of  idols. 

3.  Tlie  P  raver  of  Man  asses. — Greek.  This  is  attri- 
buted to  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  when  in  prison.  It 
is  very  likely  an  extract  from  a  legendary  history  of 
Manasseh,  of  which  other  portions  appear  to  be  quoted 
(in  connection  with  the  prayer)  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions ('2 22)  ;  or  possibly  it  was  written  with  a  view 
to  insertion  into  the  text  of  r.  Chron.  33.  It  is  not  in 
the  Roman  canon,  but  is  appended  thereto. 

(b)  Ai'ocalyi'Tic. —  Of  this  large  and  important 
.  i+-      class  of  writings  only  one  specimen 

"  ^"  *  is  contained  in  our  Apocrypha, 
namely  : — 

4  Esdras.1 — Latin,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Ar- 
menian. The  original  Greek  is  lost.  Only  chaps.  3-14 
appear  in  any  Version  save  the  Latin  ;  chaps.  If  15 f  are 
later  accretions,  probably  of  two  different  dates,  If  being 
perhaps  of  second  century,  and  15 f  of  third  century; 
3-14  are  1  Jewish  apocalypse,  probably  written  about 
97  .'i-.D.  ;  If  are  Christian,  l~>f  most  likely  Jewish. 
Rejected  by  the  Roman  Church,  it  is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Vg.  See  Esdras,  Books  of  and 
Apocalyptic  Literature,  §§  13-15- 

III.  Didactic,  i.  ll'isdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  commonly  called  Ecclesiasticus. — Greek,  avowedly 

«   ^-j     j.-      translated  from  the  Hebrew  of  which  a 
8.  Didactic.  ■  1      ui  .•       u      1  *  1     u 

considerable  portion  has  lately  been  re- 
covered. A  genuine  authentic  treatise,  in  parts  of 
high  literary  excellence.  The  author  was  a  Palestinian 
Jew  of  the  second  century  B.C.  See  ECCLESIAS- 
ticus. 

■^.  Wisdom  of  Solomon. — Greek.  Written  under  the 
name  of  Solomon,  perhaps  by  Philo  (according  to  an 
early  tradition),  certainly  by  a  Jew  of  Alexandria  in  the 
first  century.  It  is  uf  great  merit  in  parts  ;  but  the  tone 
deteriorates  towards  the  end.  The  book  seems,  more- 
over, to  be  incomplete.      See  Wisdom,  Book  of. 

II.  Other  Apocryphal  Literature. 

Our  survey  of  the  remaining  literature   is    a  much 

more  difficult  matter.      The  idea  of  classifying  the  books 

Q    nth  upon   chronological    principles    must    be 

,.,'       ,  set  aside  at  once   as  impracticable  ;    the 

literature.     ,  ,  ■    ■.      c  r     . 

data  are  in  a  majority  of  cases  far  too 

vague.  The  simplest  division  that  can  be  made  is 
between  those  books  which  have  to  do  with  the  OT  and 
those  which  associate  themselves  with  the  Xew.  Within 
those  the  classification  will  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
apocrypha  already  described,  according  to  kinds  of 
literature  represented  ;  writings  which  unite  more  than 
one  element  will  be  arranged  according  to  their  most 
prominent  feature.  In  the  case  of  the  OT  literature, 
slightly  modifying  our  previous  classification,  we  can 
include  all  the  documents  we  possess  under  the  following 
headings  : — i.  Legendary  or  Haggadic  Narratives,  ii. 
Prophetical  and  Apocalyptic  books,  iii.  Poetical,  iv. 
Didactic. 

1  Called  2  Esdras  in  KV,  hut  oftener,  as  here,  4  Esdras — i.e., 
4th  after  1st  EsJrns,  the  Heh.  Ezra,  and  Nehemiuh.  It  is 
called  3  Esd.  when  Ezra-N'.h.  are  counted  one  book,  as  in  <P. 
In  an  Amiens  MS  chaps.  \f.  3-14  10/.  are  called  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  Esd.  respectively. 
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A.   Old  Testament  (§§  10-25). 
I.  Legendary  or  Haggadic  Narratives  (§§  10- 
,   18).      j..    Testament  (or  A /><>< \i Ivpse,   or 

10.  Adam  and  Pc/uic!U-c)of  AlLi>/!  :  PookoftheConjlict 
Eve,  etc.  0f  Adam  and  Eve. — Extant  partially  in 

Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic  [and  Coptic]. 

These  versions  represent  variously  developed  forms 
or  fragments  of  a  Jewish  romance  dealing  with  the 
life  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  and  with  their 
death  and  burial.  We  no  longer  possess  the  romance 
in  its  original  form. 

The  remains  of  it  must  be  sought  in  the  following  documents  : — 

(a)  (ircek  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  more  pn.pcrly  Atjjyr(<rt?  Trepi 
"A5au  Kai  Euas.  Kdittd  by  Tischendorf  (.  i/V.  ahpses  A  /v.  ry- 
plu. ,  1866)  and,  in  a  fragmentary  text,  from  the-  best  MS,  by 
CVi-uii  (Monumcnta  sacra  ct  projana,  b  21).  It  is  principally 
cuiucrned  with  the  death  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  includes  an 
irni'"i!;int  narrative  of  the  Fall.      It  is  essentially  Jewish. 

(j3)  Latin  I'iia  Ad.e  ct  Ei\s :  extant  in  many  Ms\  printed 
by  Wilh.  Meyer  in  Abh.  d.  Jltinch.  Akad.,  Philos-  pbilol. 
Kl.  14,  1S7S.  It  covers  the  same  ground  as  (a)  and  introduces 
elements  which  occur  in  (y)  and  (8). 

(y)  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve  or  Conflict 
of  Adam  and  Er-e.  A  long  romance,  Christianized  throughout, 
dealing  with  the  sufferings  and  temptations  of  Ad.un  and  Kve 
after  the  Fall.  The  Victory  is  continued  to  the  bii  ih  uf  Christ, 
and  has  close  affinities  with  the  Ca?-e  of  'J  reasuns  (cd.  ]'•'■/< A<\  ; 
Schatzli'dtie).  It  is  derived  in  large  part  from  the  lost  Jewidi 
romance.  First  translated  by  Dillmann  (Das  Christl.  Adandmch 
des  Morccnlandcs,  185^):  Ethiopic  text  by  Trumpp  in  Abh.  d. 
M:i>u-h.Akad.  1.%  1879-81:  English  Version  by  S.  C.  Malan 
(l\h>k  of  Adam  ami  Eve,  1882).  See  too  the  article  'Adam, 
Books  of,'  by  Hort,  in  Diet.  Christ.  Biogr. 

(6)  t.lreek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  fragments  of  the  Testament 
of  A  Jain.  Prophetic  and  apocalyptic  in  character;  some  are 
extracts  f:\>m  the  old  romance  in  its  original  form;  others  are 
Chri-iUnUcd.  Edited  by  Renan  in  Journ.  As.  (1853,  pp.  427- 
471);  the  Greek  by  M.  R.  James  (Apocrypha  Anecdota  :  Texts 
ami  Studies,  ii.  3  138). 

(e)  Coptic.  A  leaf  from  a  Moses-Adam  apocalypse,  gnosticized. 
Edited  by  Schmidt  and  Harnack  in  SiEungsber.  d.  k.  fr. 
Aketd.  d.  li'iss.,  ioqi,  p.  T045.  It  is  now  recognised  by 
Harnack  to  be  part  of  the  late  Coptic  Apocalypse  of  Bartholomew, 

2.  Book  of  Jubilees,  Little  Genesis  (Lcptoroiesis), 
Apocalypse  (or  Testament)  of  Moses. — A  'haggadic 
commentary  upon  Genesis.'  The  book  is  in  the  form 
of  a  revelation  made  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  by  the 
angel  of  the  Presence.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the 
Apocalypse  of  Moses.  The  narrative  communicated  by 
the  angel  begins  with  the  Creation,  and  extends  to  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  the  whole  time  is  reckoned  in 
periods  of  Jubilees  :  hence  the  name  Book  of  Jubilees. 
The  events  narrated  in  Genesis  are  for  the  most  part 
sketched  slightly  with  the  addition  of  details  of  a  legend- 
ary character  :  hence  the  name  Leptogenesis,  '  a  detailed 
treatment  of  Genesis'  (see,  however,  EscHATOLOGY,§49). 
These  details  include  the  names  of  the  wives  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  wars  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  last  words  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac.  Much  of  the  legendary  dement 
in  Test.  xii.  Pair,  {see  below)  is  derived  from  this  book  : 
see  Apocalyptic,  §3  48-53. 

3.  Testaments  of  the  Th  ree  Patriarchs  (Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob).  —  Referred  to  in  the  Apost.  Const.  (616). 
11    Parri     Books  under  these    names,    combining  the 

arrhn  legendary,  apocalyptic,  and  didactic  de- 
ments Christianized,  are  found  in  Greek, 
Slavonic,  and  Roumanian  (Testament  [or  Apocalypse] 
of  Abraham),  and  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  (  Testaments  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob).  They  narrate  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  deaths  of  the  three  patriarchs. 
Their  early  date  is  maintained  by  the  present  writer 
(one  is  quoted  by  Ongerij,  but  is  not  universally  allowed. 
Dr.  Konler  (JQR,  1895)  assigns  an  Essene  origin  to  the 
Test,  of  Abraham. 

Edited  by  M.  R.  James  ('Test,  of  Abraham':  Texts  and 
Citiutics,  '1  2)  and  by  Dr.  Gaster  ('  Roumanian  version  of  Apoc. 
of  Abraham, '  PSE -I ,  iZZy).  The  1 1  red  version  is  printed  from 
one  MS  by  Vassiliev  (Anecdota  Creeco-Byzantina,  1893). 

4.  Apocalypse  of  Abraham. — Slavonic,  from  Greek. 
An  interesting  Jewish  book  with  Christian  insertions. 
The  first  part  is  haggadic,  and  gives  the  story  of  .Abra- 
ham's conversion  :    the  second  is  an  expansion  of  the 
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vision  narrated  in  Gen.  15  :  edited  by  N.  Bonwetsch  in 

Studien  zur  Geschichtc  d.  Theologie  u.  Kirche,  1897. 

5.  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. — -A  book 
combining  the  three  elements  of  legendary,  apocalyptic 
and  didactic  matter  in  twelve  sections,  each  of  which 
gives  the  last  d\  iug  speech  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  ; 
see  Ai'ocALVi'i'ic,  §§  68-76. 

6.  Life  (or  Confession)  uf  Ascneth.-x-A  Jewish  legend 
of  early  date;    Christianized.       Extant    in   Greek   and 

.  ,.       Syriac  (and   Latin).       It   is   connected 

with  the  Test.  xii.  Pair. ,  and  narrates 
the  circumstances  attending  the  marriage  of  Aseneth 
with  Joseph.  There  is  much  beauty  in  the  story.  The 
Latin  version  was,  according  to  the  present  writer's 
belief,  made  by  or  fur  Grosseteste,  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  the  Testaments. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  are  edited  by  P.  Batiffol,  Studia 
Patrlstka,  1889.  The  Syriac  will  be  f\>und  in  Land,  A  need. 
Syr.,  and  Oppeilheim,  j-abula  Josephi  et  Asenethw,  1886.  See 
Hurt's  article  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biogr. 

7.  Testament  of  Job. — A  Midrash  on  Job,  containing 
a   mythical    story   of   his   life,    Christianized    to   a    very 

_  ,       limited  extent.     It  is  ascribed  to  his  brother 
'    N?/petfj  (Nahor).      Job's  wife  is  called  Sitis. 
Elihu  is  represented  as  inspired  by  Satan.     The  story 
is  worth  reading. 

It  exists  in  Greek  and  seems  to  be  quoted  in  the  Apoc.  Paul. 
Printed  from  a  Vatican  MS  by  I\Iai  (Script.  Vet.  Noi>.  Coll. 
7  180)  ;  a  French  transition  in  Miync  -.  Diet,  des  Apocrypha; ; 
edited  last  from  two  MSS  by  M.  R.  Jamei,  Apocrypha  Anec- 
dota, ii.  1897. 

8.  Testament  of  Solomon. — Greek.  Practically  a 
magical  book,  though  interspersed  with  large  haggadic 
.  .    q  i  sections.      It    is    mainly   Jewish,    though 

+  '  Christian  touches  have  been  introduced. 

It     narrates     the     circumstances     under 

which  Solomon  attained  power  over  the  world  of  spirits, 

details  his  interviews  with  the  demons,  and  ends  with 

an  account  of  his  fall  and  loss  of  power. 

Ed.  first  by  F.  F.  Fleck  in  Wissenschaftl.  Reisc;  reprinted 
in  Migne's  Cedrenus,  vol.  ii.,  as  an  appendix  to  Psellus's 
writings.  A  German  translation  by  Bornemann  in  Illgen's 
Z.f.  Kirchengesch.,  1843. 

9.  Contradictio  Salomon  is. — A  work  under  this  name 
is  condemned  in  the  "Gelasian"  Decree  de  reeipiendis 
et  non  reeipiendis  libns.  It  was  in  all  likelihood  an 
account  of  Solomon's  contest  in  wisdom  with  Hiram, 
and  was  the  groundwork  of  the  romance  still  extant 
in  many  forms  and  under  many  names — e.g. ,  Dialogue 
of  Solomon  and  Saturn  (Anglo-Saxon),  Solomon  and 
Kitovras  (/.<?.  Kentauros,  Slavonic),  Solomon  and  Mar- 
colph  ( Latin,  etc. ).  Josephus  mentions  the  Hiram-legend. 

See  on  all  these  books  J.  M.  Kemble's  Introduction^  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Dialogue  of  Solomon  and  Saturn,  ^Elfric  Society, 
1843,  and  compare  Alhiachakus. 

10.  Ascension  of  Isaiah. — Partly  haggadic,  but  chiefly 
important  as  an  apocalypse — under  which  heading  it 
will  be  treated.      See  Al'urALYPTlC,  §§  42"47- 

11.  Pseudo-Philo's  Tibei  antiquitatum  Biblicarum. 
— Latin,  from  dreek,  and  that  from  Hebrew.      Printed 

thrice  in  the  16th  century  (in  1527,  in 
1550,  and  in  1599).  this  book  had 
practically  escaped  the  knowledge  of  all 
modern  scholars  (except  Cardinal  Pitra)  until  Mr. 
Leopold  Cohn  reintroduced  it  to  the  world  in  an  article 
in  the  Jcioish  Quarterly  Review,  1898.  It  is  a  haggadic 
summary  of  Bible  history  from  Adam  to  the  death  of 
Saul,  full  of  most  interesting  visions,  prophecies,  and 
legends. 

The  Latin  version,  the  only  form  in  which  the  book  is 
known,  very  much  resembles  the  version  of  4  Esd.  Four 
fragments  published  by  the  present  writer  (Prayer  of  Moses, 
Vision  of  Kenaz,  I,am<_nt  of  Seila,  and  Song  of  David  -Aj>oc. 
A  need,  i.)  turn  out  to  be  extracts  from  this  work  of  Pseud o- 
Philo.      It  is  apparently  pre-Christian  and  merits  careful  study. 

12.  Book  of  Jasher.—A  haggadic  commentary  upon 
the  Hexateuch,   containing  ancient  elements,  but   pre- 

,  served   in    \  mediaeval  form.       There    is 

16.  Jasher.   „  French  translation  by  Drach  in  Migne's 
Diet,  des  Apocryphes,  vol.  ii. 
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13.  Book  of  Xoah, — Haggadic  and  apocalyptic  frag- 
ments of  this  work  are  incorporated  in  the  Hook  of  Enoch; 

there  is  also  a  Hebrew  Midrash  under  this 
name  printed  by  Jellinek  in  Bet-ha-Mid- 
rasch,  3  155,  partly  based  on  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  See 
Ronsch  and  Charles,  and  cp.  Apocalyptic,  §§  24,  57. 

14.  Book  of  Lamech.—The  title  '  Laraech '  occurs  in 
Greek   lists  of  apocryphal   books.      A  story  of  Lamech 


17.  Noah. 


18.  Lost  Books. 


which  is  found  separately  in  Slavonic 


may  or  may  not  be  identical  w  ith 
this.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  old  book 
treated  (as  the  Slayonic  one  does)  of  the  accidental 
slaying  of  Cain  by  Lamech. 

15.  Book  of  Og. — In  the  Gelasian  Decree  a  book  is 
mentioned  as  '  The  Book  of  Og  the  giant,  whom  the 
heretics  feign  to  have  fought  with  a  dragon  after  the 
Flood.'  It  was,  according  to  the  present  writer's 
belief,  identical  with  a.  book  Upayfiareia  tCjv  Ytyavruiv 
or  Treatise  of  the  Giants,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  list 
of  Manichasan  apocrypha  by  Timotheus  of  Con- 
stantinople (Fabricius,  Cod.  apoc.  N  T  1  139).  It 
was  no  doubt  a.  Jewish  haggada,  containing,  to  judge 
from  the  title,  some  stirring  incidents.  Possibly 
it  may  have  given  a  Jewish  form  of  the  ancient  Dragon- 
myth  of  Babylonia,  on  which  see  Gunkel  (Scko/f.). 

16.  Penitence  of  Jannes  and  Alambres. — Mentioned 
also  in  the  Gelasian  Decree,  and  perhaps,  like  the 
Po:nitt'!itia  Cypriaui ',  a  confession  of  the  wicked  magical 
arts  of  the  two  Egyptian  wizards.  See  an  article  by 
Iselin  in  Hilgenfeld's  ZIVT,  1894.  There  is  a  fragment 
(in  Latin  and  Anglo -Saxnn}  apparently  belonging  to 
this  book  in  the  Cotton  MS  Tib.  B.V.  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  printed. 

17.  Esther. — Origen  on  Romans  (92  :  p.  646)  has  the 
following  passage,  which  clearly  refers  to  a  romance 
about  Esther  :  '  We  have  found  it  written  in  a  certain 
book  of  an  apocryphal  nature  (secretiore)  that  there  is 
an  angel  of  grace  who  takes  his  name  from  grace.  For 
he  is  called  Ananehel  (fnAnahel),  which  being  inter- 
preted means  the  grace  of  God.  Now  in  this  writing 
it  was  said  that  this  angel  was  sent  by  the  Lord  to 
Esther  to  give  her  grace  in  the  sight  of  the  king. ' 

There  are,  besides,  many  haggadic  histories—^. , 
of  David,  Jonah,  the  Captivity,  and  (see  Rev.  Sim. 
1898)  the  Rechabites — in  Syriac,  Carshunic,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic,  which  are  still  unpublished  ;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  MS  at  Paris  and' elsewhere. 

See  Zotenberg's  Cat.  des  MSS  Syriaques  and  Cat.  des 
MSS  Ethioftiqucs  de  la  Bihliotkeque  Natiotiale,  and  Wright's 
Catalogues  of  Ethiopic  and  of  Syriac  MSS  in  the  I'ntish 
Museum.  Much  Slavonic  apocryphal  literature  also  remains 
unknown  to  critics,  though  most  of  it  has  been  printed.  See 
Kozak's  list  of  Slavonic  apocryphal  literature  in  //"Txviii.,  and 
Bonwetsch  in  Harnack's  Altchristl.  Lit.  902-917. 

II.    Apocalyptic.       x.    Book    of   Enoch;    and    2. 

19.  Apocalyptic:    femfs  fR  f'^T8ee  Apoca- 
Enoch,  etc.  LYP,TIC' §§  l8"32  and  33-41  respec- 

tlvely. 

3.  Sibylline  Oracles.  —  Greek  hexameter  verse,  in  four- 
teen books  of  various  dates.    See  Apocalyptic,  §§  86-98. 

4.  -Assumption  of  Moses. — Quoted  in  the  epistle  of 
Jude,  as  well  as  by  later  Christian  writers  ;  extant  in 
Latin,  incomplete.     See  Apocalyptic,  §§  59-67. 

5.  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.  — A  long  and  important 
apocal3rpse,    closely  resembling  4  Esdras  in  style  and 

20.  Baruch,       thou^'      ^c  Apocalyptic,  §§  5- 

Jeremiah,  etc.    *7'  and  also  ,below  under  Zoroaster 
(§  23,  no.   15). 

6.  Other  Apocalypses  of  Baruch  (a),  (b),  (c). — As  far 
as  is  known  at  present  (a)  is  contained  in  only  a  single 
Greek  MS  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  10,073):  edited  by  M.  R. 
James,  Apocr.  Anecd.  ii. ,  with  a  translation  of  the 
Slavonic  version  by  \V.  R.  MorfiU  :  Bonwetsch  also 
has  published  l  German  translation  of  the  Slavonic. 
The  Greek  text  has  two  Christian  passages.  In 
the  main  it  may  very  well  be  Jewish  and  of  early  date. 
It  contains  revelations  about  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
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moon,  the  history  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Vine 
(Christian),  and  the  offering  of  the  prayers  of  men  to 
God  bv  Michael.  {c)  An  Ethiopic  .  Ipocalypsc  of  Baruch, 
preserved  in  1  British  Museum  MS  (118  in  Dill- 
mann's  Catalogue)  is  apparently  the  production,  in  part 
at  least,  of  an  Abyssinian  Christian.  This,  or  another, 
is  mentioned  in  Wright's  Catalogue  (No.  '1~ ,  6,  etc.). 
A  quotation  from  Baruch  not  found  in  any  existing 
book  of  his,  is  in  the  Altcrcatio  Simonis  et  Theophili 
[Text  eu.  Untcrs.  13),  and  a  larger  one  in  some  MSS 
of  Cypriani's  Testi/uouia,  329.  It  is  noticed  by  Dr.  J. 
Rendel  Harris  in  The  Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch,  p.  10. 

7.  Reliqua  verborum  Baruchi  ( The  rest  of  the  words 
of  Baruch),  or  Paralipomena  Jeremice. —  Greek  and 
Ethiopic.  There  is  hardly  anything  really  apocalyptic 
in  this  book,  which  is  a  Christian  appendix  to  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  haggadic  in  character.  It 
narrates  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, the  miraculous  rescue  of  Ebed-melech,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Jeremiah. 

Printed  first  in  Ethiopic  by  Di.  {Clu-estomathia  vEthnpica), 
in  Greek  by  Ceriani  (Jlon.  sacr.  ct  prof),  and  lastly  in  i  I  reck 
by  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  (Rest  of  the  Words  of  Bai-uch,  1SS9). 
Harris  regards  it  as  an  eirenicon  addressed  by  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  synagogue  after  the  Bar-Cochba  rebellion.  It 
was  often  printed  in  variously  abridged  forms  in  the  Greek  Mciuea. 

8.  A  short  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah  is  uniformly  attached 
to  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  in  Ethiopic  MSS  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  consists  of  only  a  few  lines,  and  is 
written  to  justify  the  quotation  from  'Jeremy  the 
prophet '  in  Mt.  'Z7  9.  It  is  addressed  to  Pashur.  Jerome 
had  seen  a  Hebrew  volume  in  which  a  similar  passage 
occurred.  Dillmann  printed  it  in  his  Chrestomathia 
AZthiopica,  1866  (p.  viii  u.  2). 

9.  Ascension  of  Isaiah. — See  APOCALYPTIC,  §§  42-47. 

10.  Apocalypse  of  Etias,  and 

11.  Apocalypse  of  Zephaniah. 

The  first  of  these  was  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 

Paul's  quotation  in  1  Cor.  2 9,   '  Eye  hath  not  seen,'  etc. 

_,.  The  second  is  quoted  by  Clement  of 

„     ,  '    .  ,     ',      Alexandria.      They    both    survive    in 

^epnamah,  etc.  twQ  dialects  of  Coptia     Fragments  of 

10  and  11  were  published  by  Bouriant  in  the  Mc'inowes 
de  la  Mission  archdologique  au  Caire.  Stern  translated 
them  into  German  in  ZA,  1886.  The  whole,  with 
additional  fragments,  has  been  edited  by  Steindorff  in 
Harnack  and  Gebhardt's  Tcxte.  u.  Untersuch.  The 
Apocalypse  of  Elias  is  fairly  complete  :  the  editor  assigns 
only  one  leaf  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Zephaniah  and  a  large 
fragment  to  an  unknown  Apocalypse.  It  is  the  present 
writer's  belief  that  this  last  is  from  an  Apocalypse 
of  Zephaniah.  Both  are  seemingly  Christianized  forms 
of  Jewish  books,  containing  sections  descriptive  of 
heaven  and  hell,  and  prophecies  of  Antichrist,  and  his 
conflict  with  Tabitha  and  the  two  witnesses.  There 
is  an  Apocalypse  of  Elias  in  Hebrew  and  one  was 
printed  in  Jellinek's  Bet-ha-Midrasch  and  edited  in 
1897  by  Buttenwieser.  A  passage  from  a  Gnostic 
Vision  of  Elias  is  quoted  by  Epiphanius  [H<zr.  2613). 

12.  A  Revelation  of  Aloses,  containing  a  visit  to  the 
unseen  world,  has  been  translated  from  Hebrew  by 
Dr.  Gaster  {JRAS,  1893). 

13.  An  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,  extant  in  Syriac, 
edited    by  Baethgen  from    «.  late   MS,   and   published 

with  a  translation  in  ZA  T\V  (6199- 
210  ['86]),  is  by  some  thought  to  be 
an  old  Jewish  apocalypse  which  was  remodelled  in 
Mohammedan  times.  There  is  an  Ethiopic  Apoc.  of 
Esd.  in  the  British  Museum  (see  Wright's  Catalogue). 

14.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  Persian  History  of 
Daniel  edited  and  translated  by  Zotenberg  in  Merx's 
Archiv  (I386),  which  in  its  present  form  is  certainly 
mediaeval.  The  Armenian,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Greek 
Visions   of  Daniel,1  which  are  printed  respectively  by 

1  It  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  in  ©a  of 
Theodotion's  Daniel  the  whole  book  is  divided  into  twelve 
Visions  (opatrets). 
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Kalemkiar,  by  Woide,  by  Klostermann,  and  by 
Yassiliev  (-  ineedota  Gneco-Byzat/tt/ia,  1893),  are  also 
very  late,  but  contain  ancient  elements.  See  on  these 
books  \V.  Bousset's  recent  work,  Der  Antichrist,  and 
compare  An  ticiirist.  It  is  thought  by  Zahn  that 
Hippolytus  commented  upon  the  apocryphal  Apocalypse 
of  Daniel  as  well  as  on  the  canonical  Apocalypse  {For- 

SCt'lttUgCH,  a  120). 

15.  Books  of  Zoroaster.—  Zoroaster,  aswc  learn  from 
the  Clementines  [Rtcogn.  I29  ;   Horn.  94),  was  identified 

_      ,        with  Ham,  son  of  Noah  ;  and  mystical 
i  prophecies,  most  likely  of  Jewish  origin, 

Apocalypses.  ^crccurrentunder  both  names,  (lenient 
of  Alexandria  quotes  a  prophecy  of  Ham  {Strom.  604.*); 
and  there  are  oracles  of  Zoroaster  in  Greek  verse  (with 
commentaries  by  Gemistius  Pletho  and  Michael  Psellus) 
printed,  e.g. ,  in  Opsopeeus's  Sibyllnia,  1607.  Zoroaster 
was  also  identified  by  Eastern  scholars  with  Baruch. 
Solomon  of  Bassora  in  the  Book  of  the  Bee  cites  a 
prophecy  of  his  concerning  the  Star  of  the  Epiphany  (cd. 
Budge,  circa  37).     The  prophecy  is,  of  course,  *  'hristian. 

16.  Books  of  Seth. — The  Sethians  possessed  writings 
called  Books  of  Seth  and  others  under  the  name  of  the 
Allogatcis  (aWoyeveis),  a  term  which  meant  the  sons 
of  Seth.  Hippolytus  [A'ef.  Ha-r.)  quotes  much  from  a 
Sethian  book.  Pseudepigrapha  of  this  kind,  however,  to 
which  might  be  added  the  prophecies  of  Parchor  (Clem. 
Alex.),  the  Gospel  of  Eve  (Epiphanius),  and  Justin  the 
Gnostic's  Book  of  Baruch  (Hippolytus,  Pef  liter.  5), 
are  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  apocryphal  literature, 
since  there  seems  to  have  been  in  them  little  or  no 
attempt  at  verisimilitude  of  attribution. 

17.  Prayer  of  Joseph. — Quoted  by  Origen  and  Pro- 
copius  {in  Genesim).  It  represented  Jacob  as  an  in- 
carnation of  a  pre-existent  angel  Israel  ;  in  the  fragments 
we  possess,  Jacob  is  the  speaker.  The  book  extended 
to  1 100  ffrixpi,  being  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
\\ "isdom  of  Solomon. 

18.  Eldad  and  Medad. — A  prophecy  attributed  to 
these  two  elders  (for  whom  see  Nu.  11 )  is  quoted  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hernias  (I 'is.  2 34).  It  consisted  of  400 
<rnx°t  {about  twice  the  length  of  the  Song  of  Solomon). 

III.  Poetical.       ±.    Psalms   of   Solomon.  — Greek, 
94  pn  t-     1     from   Hebrew  (lost).      A  collection  of 

'  eighteen  (or  nineteen)  Psalms.  See 
Apocalyptic,  §§  77-85. 

^.  Addition;  to  the  Psalter. — {a)  Ps.  151,  on  David's 
victory  over  Goliath,  is  appended  to  the  <S  Version 
of  the  Psalter.  It  is  ^  very  simple  composition,  of 
some  merit,  (b)  Three  apocryphal  psalms  in  Syriac, 
edited  by  \V.  Wright  (PS'BA,  1887,  p.  257),  viz.  a 
prayer  of  Hezekiah,  a  psalm  on  the  Return,  and  two 
thanksgivings  by  David  on  his  victory  over  the  lion  and 
the  'wolf.'  They  are  probably  Jewish,  and  of  con- 
siderable antiquity. 

3.  A  Lamentation  of  Job's  Wife,  inserted  in  the 
©  text  of  Job  2,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Testament  of  lob. 

IV.  Didactic. — The    three   main   members  of   this 

ok  n;j„~4.-  class,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Baruch, 
^0.  Didactic.        ,  '  „        .        ,    ,  .  . 

and   the    Epistle   of    Jeremy,    have,    been 

already  noticed  (§8,2;  §6,1;  and  §6,2  respectively}. 
The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (see  Apoca- 
lyptic, §§  68-76)  have  a  large  didactic  element.  lie- 
sides  these  there  is  little  to  note,  save  perhaps  certain 

Magical  Books  of  Muses. — Extant  in  Greek  papyri 
found  in  Egypt ;  they  have  been  printed  by  Leemans 
and  Dieterich  (in  Abraxas).  Thev  are  not  purely 
Jewish ;  Jewish  names  are  employed,  but  there  is  a 
large  Orphic  element.  The  story  of  Achiacharus  (see 
Ar 'Hiacharus)  also  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

Besides  the  many  extant  books  and  titles,  there 
were  probably  others  of  which  we  know  nothing  ; 
vet  it  is  the  belief  of  the  present  writer  that  many 
more  apocalypses  at  least  have  been  postulated  by 
recent  criticism  {e.g.,  Spitta  on  the  Johannine  Apoca- 
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lypse,  and  Kabisch  on  the  apocalypses  of  Esdras  and  of 
Baruch)  than  the  probabilities  of  the  case  will  warrant. 

B.    Xrir  Test.imh\t  (§§  26-31). 

Under  this  head  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
NT  apocrypha  can  be  mentioned  ;  much  of  the 
literature  is  excluded  by  its  late  date. 

1.  Gospki.s  ■"  1.  Gospel  accoidi/ig  to  the  Hebreios. — 
The   1  elation   of  this  book  to  the  canonical  Gospel  of 

26.   Gospels,     ^'ll^\^n«»t  be  discussed  here  (see 
fragmentary   \«™™*)-       '  he   facts    known _  about 
nr  Inst  book  are  that  it  was  in  Aramaic,  that 

Jerome  translated  it  into  Greek  and  into 
Latin,  and  that  in  his  time  it  was  in  use  among  the 
'  Xazan-nes  of  Syria.  Jerome's  versions  have  perished  ; 
but  he  repeitledly  quotes  from  the  Latin  one.  The  frag- 
ments preserved  by  him,  by  Origen  and  Lusebius,  and  by 
Codex  Tischendorf  III.  of  ninth  century  (566  in  Gregory) 
number  about  twenty-two.  They  will  be  found  in 
Hilgenfekl's  XT  extra  (\inonem  reeeptttvi,  4,  in  the 
monographs  of  Nicholson,  and  Handmann  {Tcxte  it. 
Caters.),  in  Westcott's  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels,  and  in  Xahn's  Geseh.  des  KTltchcn  Ka?wns, 
2-.:,  etc.  The  fragments  quoted  contain  additions  both 
to  the  narrative  and  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  Some 
of  the  sayings  differ  only  in  form  from  similar  sayings 
in  the  canonical  gospels  ;  others  are  independent.  The 
account  of  the  baptism  is  distinctly  Ebionitic.  The 
longest  continuous  passage  describes  the  appearance 
of  Jesus  to  James  the  Just  after  the  resurrection. 

2.  Gospel  of  the  EMunites  or  Gospel  of  the  Tioelve.— 
Kpiphanius  is  the  only  writer  who  has  preserved  us  any 
fragments  of  this  gospel  {adv.  Hcer.  30),  and  from  these 
it  is  plain  that  the  book  was  a  '  tendency-writing '  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (who  describe 
their  call,  using  the  first  person),  and  related  to  the 
Greek  Matthew.  It  was  naturally  strongly  Ebionitic, 
and  it  began  with  the  baptism. 

3.  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians.  —  Probably  the 
earliest  Gnostic  gospel.  A  passage  is  quoted  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  tells  us  that  one  Julius  Cassianus, 
1  Docetic  teacher,  used  the  same  words  ;  they  also 
appear  in  the  so-called  second  epistle  of  Clement  (of 
Rome).     The  passage  quoted  is  Encratite  in  its  bearing. 

4.  Gospel  according  to  Tder. —  Of  this  book  we  have 
knowledge  from  the  following  sources  : — (1)  A  fragment 
of  a  letter  of  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (a.d.  390- 
203),  addressed  to  the  church  of  Rhossus,  condemning 
the  gospel  (after  perusal)  as  Docetic  (Eus.  f/E  6 12). 
{2)  A  statement  by  Origen  {In  Matth.  torn.  17  10)  that 
the  book  represented  the  brethren  of  Jesus  as  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage.  (3)  A  long  and  im- 
portant fragment,  containing  an  account  of  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection,  found  by  the  French  Archaeological 
Mission  in  a  tomb  at  Akhmim  in  1885,  published  first 
in  their  Ale  moires  (1892),  and  repeatedly  since  then. 
Among  German  editions  must  be  mentioned  those  of 
Harnack,  of  Schubert,  and  of  Zahn  ;  among  English 
ones,  those  of  Robinson  and  of  Swete.  The  literature  is 
very  considerable.  The  conclusions  upon  which  critics 
seem  agreed  at  this  moment  are  :  that  the  fragment  is 
Docetic  and  anti-Jewish,  though  saturated  with  allusions 
to  the  Old  Testament  ;  and  that  it  shows  a  knowledge 
of  all  four  canonical  gospels.  Its  use  by  Justin  Martyr  is 
held  probable  by  most,  but  denied  by  Swete  (p.  xxxiv/. ). 

5.  The  Fayrim  gospel-fragment. — Contained  in  a  tiny 
fragment  of  papyrus  among  the  Rainer  papyri  at 
Vienna  ;  discovered  by  Bickell.  It  gives  the  words  of 
Christ  to  Peter  at  the  Last  Supper  in  ,1  form  which 
dberges  largely  by  omissions  from  any  in  the  canonical 
gospels.  Hort  contended  for  the  view  that  it  was 
a  fragment  of  a  patristic  homily  and  merely  a.  loose 
quotation.      Ed.  Harnack,   Tcxte  u.  U titers.  54.  etc. 

6.  The  Logia. — This  is  the  name  given  by  the  first 
editors,    Grenfell    and    Hunt,    to    the    contents    of    a 

1  On  these  see  also  Gospels  (Index). 
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single  leaf  of  a  papyrus  book  found  by  them  at  Oxy- 
rhynchus.  It  contains  a  small  number  of  savings  of 
Jesus  which  in  part  agree:  with  sayings  contained  in  the 
canonical  gospels  and  in  part  differ  from  them.  Harnack 
believes  them  to  be  extracted  from  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians  ;  but  it  is  as  yet  not  possible  to  express 
a  final  opinion  on  their  character. 

7.  Gospel  of  Matthias. — Probably  identical  with  the 
Traditions  of  Matthias,  from  which  we  have  quota- 
tions. It  was  most  likely  a  Basilidian  work,  for  the 
Basilidians  professed  to  regard  Matthias  as  their  special 
authority  among  the  apostles.  See  Zahn,  Gesch.  d. 
A  T  Kaiions,  ii.  2  751. 

8.  Tewa  Mapias  (the  Descent  of  Mary),  quoted  by 
Epiphanius  {Hmr.  26 12),  was  a  Gnostic  anti-Jewish 
romance  representing  Zacharias  as  having  been  killed 
by  the  Jews  because  he  had  seen  the  God  of  the  Jews 
in  the  temple  in  the  form  of  an  ass. 

9.  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  Baptist. — A.  Berendts 
in  Studien  zur  Zacharias-a pokryphen  u.  Zach.  -legends 
gives  a  translation  of  "  Slavonic  legend  of  Zacharias 
which  may  be  taken  from  an  early  book,  subsequently 
incorporated  into  the  Book  of  James 

Almost  every  one  of  the  apostles  had  a  gospel  fathered 
upon  him  by  one  early  sect  or  another,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  list  of  books  condemned  in  the  so-called 
Gelasian  Decree,  and  from  other  patristic  allusions. 

Of  a.  gospel  of  Philip  we  have  fragments,  descriptive 
of  the  progress  of  the  soul  through  the  next  world, 
showing  it  to  have  been  a  Gnostic  composition  ;  it  was 
probably  very  much  like  the  Pis t is  Sophia  (a  long 
Gnostic  treatise  in  Coptic),  in  which  Philip  plays  a 
prominent  role.  The  Questions  of  Mary  (Great  and 
Little)  was  the  title  of  two  Gnostic  books  of  the  most 
revolting  type,  quoted  by  Epiphanius  {Hair.  268). 

A  ("optic  papyrus  volume  recently  acquired  by  Berlin 
contains  texts  as  yet  unpublished  of  two  Gnostic  books 
connected  with  the  names  of  the  Virgin  and  John,  and 
also  a  portion  of  some  early  Acts  of  Peter. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  these  heretical  pseudepi- 

grapha,  where  we  know  anything  of  their  contents,  must  be 

p    ,       ,     assigned  to  a  period  later  than  that  con- 


G-ospels. 


templated  by  our  present  scope.     Of  extant 


apocryphal  gospels  two  must  be  mentioned. 

I.  Book  of  James,  commonly  called  Protevangcliitm 
(this  name  being  due  to  Guillaume  Postel,  who  first 
noticed  the  book,  in  the  sixteenth  century). — £xtant  in 
Greek,  Syriac,  Coptic,  etc.  A  narrative  extending  from 
the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  to  the  death  of  Zacharias. 
The  James  meant  is  perhaps  James  the  Just.  In 
one  place,  where  Joseph  is  speaking,  the  narrative 
suddenly  adopts  the  first  person.  Origen,  and  perhaps 
Justin,  knew  the  book.  A  Hebrew  original  has  been 
postulated  for  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and 
may  possibly  fall  within  the  first  century.  From  it  we 
ultimate!  v  derive  the  traditional  names  of  the  Virgin's 
parents,  Joachim  and  Anne.  The  work  has  been  edited 
by  Tischendorf  {Evangelia  Apocrypha), 

^.  Acts  of  Pilate,  often  called  the  Gospel  of  Arico- 
demits.  —Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  etc.  In  two  parts : 
(1)  an  account  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  ;  (2)  a 
narrative  of  the  Descent  into  Hell.  Part  I.  may  be 
alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  more  than  once 
appeals  to  Acts  of  Christ's  Passion.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  he  may  be  referring  to  another  apocryphal 
document  which  exists  in  many  forms — the  Anaphora 
Pn'.r.ti  or  official  Report  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius.  In  any 
case,  the  Acta  Pilati  (Part  I.)  in  some  form  probably 
date  from  early  in  the  second  century.  Edited  by 
TiM'hrndorf  {I.e.)  ;  sec-  also  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatusakten, 
and  Schubert  on  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 

II.  Acts.  i.  Ascents  of  James  {' AvapadfJ-oVlaKupov), 
only  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  (ff&r.  30). — An  Ebiomte 

and  anti- Pauline  book  of  which   we   most 
likely  have  an  abstract  in  the  end   of  the 
first  book  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions.      It  contained 
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addresses  delivered  by  James  the  Just  in  the  Temple. 
Sec  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  330,  367. 

^.  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla. — Greek,  Syriac,  etc. 
Tertuliian  tells  us  that  this  romance  was  composed  in 
honour  of  Paul  by  a  presbyter  of  Asia,  who  afterwards 
confessed  the  forgery  {De  Baptismo,  17);  and  Jerome, 
quoting  Tertulhan  ( probably  from  the  Greek  text  of  the 
same  treatise),  adds  the  detail  that  the  exposure  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  John.  In  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  this  may  be  a  false  reading:  '  apud  Iconium ' 
may  have  been  corrupted  into  '  apud  Johannem. '  Un- 
doubtedly the  romance  is  the  earliest  of  the  kind  which 
we  possess.  It  details  the  adventures  and  trials  of  a 
virgin,  Thecla  of  Iconium,  who  was  converted  by  Paul. 
Ed.  Lipsius  {Acta  Petri  et  Pauli).  Professor  Ramsay 
contends  for  the  historical  accuracy  of  much  of  the  local 
detail.  It  is  now  clear  that  this  episode  formed  part 
of  the  Acts  of  Paul  which  has  just  been  discovered 
by  Carl  Schmidt  in  a  fragmentary  form  in  Coptic.  Until 
the  text  is  published,  however,  little  can  be  said. 

The  Acts  of  Paul,  Peter,  John,  Thomas,  Andrew,  and 
Philip  have  all  survived  in  part.  They  may  be  referred 
to  some  time  in  the  second  century.  The  author  of  all 
of  tln'ni,  save  the  first  and  last,  was  most  likely  one 
Leucius.  The  Passions  and  Acts  of  the  remaining 
apostles  are  all  later. 

III.  Epistles,  i.  The  Abgari/s  Letters. — A  letter 
from  Abgar   Uchama,    king  of   Edcssa,    to    our   Lord, 

begging"  him  to  visit  Edessa  and  take 
up  his  abode  there,  and  an  answer 
from  our  Lord,  promising  to  send  an  apostle  to  Abgarus, 
are  given  by  Eusebius  [HE]  13),  who  translates  them 
from  Svriac,  and  derives  them  from  the  archives  of 
Edcssa.  They  are  very  early,  and  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  legend  of  the  apostolate  of  Ad  1 1  ai  or 
Thadda^us  at  Edessa.  A  fragment  of  a  fourth-century 
papyrus  text  of  the  letters  (which  are  very  short)  is  in 
the  Bodleian.      They  are  found  also  in  Syriac. 

■a.  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodicean$.—L.2\vc\.  It 
was  founded  upon  Col.  4 16,  and  is  a  short  cento  of 
Pauline  phrases.  An  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  is 
mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon.  See  Lightfoot's 
Colossians,  347  jf.,  and  Zahn,  (resell,  d.  A'T  Kan.  ii.  2 
566  ;  also  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  §  14. 

3.  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Alexandrines.  —  Also 
mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  and  nowhere  else. 
Zahn  {I.e.  58)  has  printed,  from  the  Bobbio  Sacrament- 
ary  and  Lectionarv,  a  lesson  purporting  to  be  taken 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  he  assigns  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Alexandrines,  or  to  some  similar 
Pauline  apoenph. 

4.  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  {and 
letter  from  Corinth  to  Paul). — Armenian  and  Latin 
(and  Coptic).  These  are  now  known  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Acta  Pauli. 

There  are  but  few  other  spurious  epistles,  and  these 
are  all  of  a  distinctly  later  character. 

IV.  Apocalypses,  i.  Apocalypse  of  Peter. — Greek. 
Quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by  the  heathen 

-       .  antagonist  of  Macarius  Magnes  (who  is 

,'      ^  possibly    Porphyry),   and    mentioned    in 

■'"  '  the  Muratorian  Canon.  We  have  now  a 
considerable  fragment  of  it,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
same  MS  as  was  the  excerpt  from  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
(see  §  26  no.  4).  This  contains  the  end  of  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus  about  the  last  times,  and  a  vision  of  the  state  of 
the  blessed,  followed  by  a  much  longer  description  of 
the  torments  of  various  classes  of  sinners.  It  was 
probably  written  rather  early  in  the  second  century, 
and  has  had  an  enormous  influence  on  later  Christian 
visions  of  heaven  and  hell.  Dieterich,  in  his  A'ekyia, 
has  pointed  out  the  strong  influence  which  the  Orphic 
literature  has  had  on  the  writer.  A  trace  of  the  influence 
of  this  apocalypse  on  Latin  documents  has  been  recently 
pointed  out  by  Harnack  in  the  Pseudo-Cyprianic  tract 
De  Laude  Martyrri,   and   earlier   by   Robinson   in   the 
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Passion  of  St.  Pe/petua,  and  there  is  a  possible  trace  in 
the  earlier  tract  De  Aleatoribus.  The  Arabic  and  the 
Ethiopia  Revelation  of  Peter  or  Books  of  Clement  (see  an 
article  by  Bratke  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr. ,  1893)  seem  not 
to  contain  the  old  book  embedded  in  them  ;  but  as  yet 
they  are  not  very  well  known.  Ed.  Dieterich,  Harnack, 
James. 

*..  Prophecy  of  Hystaspes.  — Lost.  There  are  quotations 
from  it  in  the  Preaching  of  Paul  (quoted  by  Clem.  AIe\. ), 
in  Justin  Martyr  [Ago/.  I2044),  and  in  Lactantius  [Div. 
hist.  7  15 18).  In  every  ease  it  is  coupled  with  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  with  which  it  is  clearly  to  be  associated,  as  a 
Christian  forgery  in  pagan  form.  Ammianus  ^  1  ai  eel  linus 
(236)  calls  Hystaspes  a  '  very  wise  king,  father  of  Darius,' 
Lactantius,  '  a  very  ancient  king  of  the  Medes,  who  has 
handed  down  to  posterity  a  most  wonderful  dream 
as  interpreted  bv  a  prophesying  boy  (sub  interpreta- 
tione  vaticinantis  pueri).'  The  same  author  represents 
Hystaspes  as  saying  that  the  Roman  name  was  to  be 
wiped  out,  and,  further,  that  in  the  last  days  the 
righteous  would  cry  to  God  and  God  would  hear  them. 
Justin  says  that  he  prophesied  the  destruction  of  all 
things  by  tire,  and  the  quotation  in  Clement  makes 
him  declare  that  the  kings  of  the  earth  should  hate  and 
persecute  the  .Son  of  God — the  Christ — and  his  followers. 
It  is  this  last  passage  which  fixes  the  book  as  Christian 
rather  than  Jewish. 

Y.  Didactic.      ±.  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (Didache). 

— Greek.      The  literature  of  this  manual  of  ethics  and 

«..    -n-j     x-       church  discipline  is  enormous,  and  the 
31.  Didactic.    ,  .  c  .f  ,  _  , 

history  of  its  various  forms  cannot  be 

attempted  here.  It  \va#  discovered  by  Philotheos 
Bryennios  in  a  MS  of  1056  at  Constantinople,  and 
printed  first  in  the  year  1883.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts :  the  first  an  ethical  manual  which  may  be  founded 
on  a  Jewish  document,  and  reappears  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  ;  the  second  relating  to  church  matters,  con- 
taining disciplinary  rules  and  liturgical  formula.  Opin- 
ions as  to  its  date  differ  widely.  Harnack  would  assign 
it  in  its  present  form  (which  is  probably  not  primitive)  to 
130-160.  It  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  7th  Book  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

^.  Preaching  of  Peter.  —  Apparently  an  orthodox 
second- century  book,  of  which  Heracleon  and  Clem. 
Alex,  have  preserved  important  fragments  containing 
warnings  against  Judaism  and  polytheism,  and  words 
of  Jesus  to  the  apostles.  Another  set  of  fragments, 
which  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  repudiating, 
contains  a  lament  of  Peter  for  his  denial,  and  various 
ethical  maxims.  There  are  strong  similarities  between 
the  first  set  of  fragments  and  the  Apology  of  A  ri slides. 
Dobschutz  (in  a  monograph  in  Texte  u.  Untcrs. )  rejects 
the  second  set.  The  relation  of  the  book  (a)  to  a 
supposed  Preaching  of  Paul,  the  existence  of  which  is 
very  doubtful,  and(£)  to  the  Pseudo-Clementine  literature, 
is  by  no  means  clear.  A  Syriac  Preaching  of  Simon 
Cephas,  published  by  Cureton,  has  none  of  the  matter 
appearing  in  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  book. 

,  For  the  books  noticed  above,   and   the 

32.  Bibliography,   later    documents    not    named    (which    are 
many),  the  student  must  consult : — 

J.  A.  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseud epi^.  Vet-  Test.  Hamburg, 
1713  and  1723;  Codex  Apocryphus  NT,  id.  1719,  1743  (ed.  2); 
0.  F.  Fritzsche,  Libri  I'.T.  pseud epigrapdii  select: ;  A.  Hilgen- 
jeld,  Messias  Judceorwn ;  E.  Schiirer,  GJV ;  Strack  and 
Zuckler,  Apokryphen  d.  A  T;  Wau;  and  Salmon,  Speakers 
Comm.,  ApocrypJia;  J.  C.  Tbilo,  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi 
Testamenti;  Tischendorf,  Evangg.  Apocr.  (ed.  2,  1876);  Acta 
Ap.  Apocr.*  Apoc.  Apocr.;  Lipsius,  Die  Apokr.,  Apo\tel- 
geschichten,  u.Apostellegenden;  Migne,  Diet,  des  Apocr.;  James, 
Apocrypha  Anecdota,  i.  ii.;  Vassiliev,  Anecdota  Greece -'Jiy :an- 
hna;  Lipsius  and  M.  Bonnet,  Acta  Apostolornm  Apocr.  i.  h. 

Editions  of  individual  writings  have  been  specified  under  their 
proper  headings.  M.   R.  J. 

APOLLONIA  UttoAAgonia  [Ti.  WH]).  A  town 
on  the  Egnatian  Road,  in  that  part  of  Macedonia  which 
had  the  name  Mygdonia  and  lay  between  the  rivers 
Strymon  and  Axius.  It  was  near  Lake  Bolbe  {Betschik 
Gol) ;  but  its  exact  site  is  not  yet  known.      From  the 
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/tin.  Ant.  we  learn  that  it  was  30  R.  m.  from  Amphi- 
polis,  and  37  from  Thessalonica.  Leake  places  it  to 
the  S.  of  the  lake,  at  the  modern  village  Polina ;  and 
this  is  probably  right,  though  others  are  inclined  to  look 
for  it  more  to  the  W.  at  the  post -station  of  Klisali, 
which  is  .seven  hours  from  Thessalonica.  Apollonia 
was  at  any  rate  on  the  main  road  between  Amphipolis 
and  Thessalonica  by  the  Aulon,  or  pass  of  Arethusa. 
Paul  and  Silas,  therefore,  'passed  through  the  town 
on  their  way  to  Thessalonica  (Actsl7i).f       w.  j.  w. 

APOLLONIUS  (attoAAconioc  [VA] ;  Apol- 
lonius  ;    ^OaJ  q\.&(). 

1.  (Son)  (if  Thraskas  [q.v.~\  ;  the  governor  of  Ccele- 
syria  and  PhiL-nicm  who,  according  to  2  Mace.  (85-44), 
induced  Seleucus  IV.  to  plunder  the  rich  temple  treasury 
of  Jerusalem  (see  IIeliodorus).  He  may  possibly  be 
the  same  as— 

2.  The  governor  of  Ccelesyria  under  Alexander 
Balas,  who  came  to  the  help  of  Alexander's  rival, 
Demetrius  II.  (Nikator),  who  made  him  chief  of  the 
army.  This  is  more  explicable  if,  as  in  Polyb.  xxxi. 
21  2,  Apollonius  was  the  foster-brother  {avvrpotyos)  of 
Demetrius  I.  He  was  besieged  at  Joppa,  and  was 
entirely  defeated  by  Jonathan  near  Azotus  (Ashdod)  in 
147  B.C.  (1  Mace.  IO69/:).  Jos.  {Ant.  xiii.  43)  calls  him 
Aaos  (or  rather  Ta6s,  Niese) — i.e.,  one  of  the  Dai  (the 
classical  Dahae)  on  the  E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea — and 
erroneously  represents  him  as  fighting  on  the  side  of 
Alexander  Balas. 

3.  General  of  Samaria,  one  of  the  officers  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  beaten  and  slain  by  Judas 
the  Maccabee,  166  B.C.  (1  Mace.  "6  ^' ff-)-  He  is  prob- 
ably the  chief  tax-commissioner  (dpxwv  (popoXoyias) , 
who  previously  (168-167  B-c- )  bad  been  sent  to  hellenise 
Jerusalem,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  sabbath  had 
routed  the  Jews  and  occupied  a  fort  there  (1  Mace.  \29ff. 
2  Mace.  524^ ).      He  may  perhaps  be  identified  with — 

4.  The  son  of  Menestheus  sent  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to 
congratulate  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  on  his  accession  (Sia.  to. 
7rp(t>T0«A.i7O"ta  :  2  Mace.  4  21). 

5.  Son  of  Genneus  (6  tov  TewaCov)',  a  Syrian  general  under 
Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace.  12  2). 

APOLLOPHANES  (ATTOAAo<t>ANHc[VA]  ;  Syr.  has 

fcfi&*ja^.9(,  Apollonius?),  a  Syrian  slain  by  the  men 
of  Judas  the  Maccabee  (2  Mace.  IO37). 

APOLLOS  (attoAAojc*  [Ti.  WH]),  according  to 
1  Cor. ,   our  most  important   source,   was  a  missionary 

_        p         and  teacher  who  continued   Paul's  work 
1.  in  1  oor.  in  Corinth  after  the  first  visit  of  the  latter 

(36),  and  was  afterwards  his  companion  in  Ephesus, 
though  not  perhaps  at  the  time  the  Epistle  was  being 
written  (see  fy  in  1612),  Shortly  before  the  writing  of 
the  First  Epistle  four  parties  had  arisen  in  Corinth 
(1 10-12),  one  of  which  claimed  to  be  'of  Paul,'  and 
another  'of  A  polios '  ;  it  argues,  therefore,  delicacy  of 
feeling  in  Apollos  that  he  did  not  comply  with  Paul's 
invitation  to  revisit  Corinth  again.  The  invitation 
itself,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  plain  that  there 
were  no  very  fundamental  differences  between  the  two 
men,  least  of  all  as  to  doctrine.  Yet  neither  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  party-division  turned  upon  nothing 
more  than  the  personal  attachment  of  their  individual 
converts  to  the  two  men  respectively.  On  that  sup- 
position there  would  be  nothing  so  blameworthy  about 
it  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  existence, 
alongside  of  them,  of  the  party  of  Christ,  and  still  more 
of  that  of  Peter.  Our  earliest  authority  for  Peter's  ever 
having  been  in  Corinth  at  all  is  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth  about  170  (Eus.  HE  ii.  25  8),  who,  contrary  to 
all  the  known  facts  of  history,  will  have  it  that  Peter 
1  By  contraction,  or  rather  abbreviation,  like  Ztjvcl?  from 
Zrji-dSwpos,  'AjLivca?  from  'AjuvvavSpo?,  and  so  on  (cp  Names, 
§  86,  end).  The  fuller  form  is  more  probably  'AttoA.A.uJi«.os  than 
'A7roAA65o)po?,  of  which  the  usual  contractions  were  'AttoAA-os, 
'A7reAAa.9,  or  'AneWrjs.  The  reading  'AttoAAwi/ios  is  actually 
given  by  D  in  Acts  18  24.  By  analogy  the  accentuation  'AjtoA- 
Aws  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  currently  adopted  'AttoAA^s. 
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came  both  to  Corinth  and  to  Italy  simultaneously  with 
Paul.  Thus  the  formation  of  an  Apollos  party,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  party  of  Paul,  can  have  been  due 
only  to  the  individuality  and  manner  of  teaching  of 
Apollos.  Paul  finds  it  necessary  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  that  '  wisdom '  is  absent  from  his 
teaching.  His  answer  (1 17-34)  is  that  in  substance 
'  wisdom  '  is  really  contained  in  the  simple  preaching  of 
the  Cross,  but  that  in  form  he  offers  it  only  to  Christians 
of  mature  growth,  and  (this  not  being  the  Corinthians' 
case)  that  he  has  purposely  kept  it  in  the  background 
in  his  dealings  with  them.  The  teachers  who  offered 
'  wisdom,'  and  thus  excelled  Paul  in  the  eyes  of  many  of 
the  Corinthians,  how  ever,  were  assuredly  not  the  Judaisers 
among  whom  the  parties  of  Christ  and  of  Peter  found 
their  supporters.  Apollos,  therefore,  must  be  meant. 
Paul  actually  says  that  on  the  foundation  laid  by  him- 
self in  Corinth,  besides  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  have  been  built  (3 12). 
But  the  energy  with  which  he  pronounces  his  judgment 
in  1 19/  29  25  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
adherents  of  Apollos  overvalued  their  teacher  and 
subordinated  substance  to  form. 

With  this  agrees  the  notice  in  Acts  18 24-28  (our 
secondary  source;  see  Acts),1  that  Apollos  was  an 
_  .  ,  eloquent  man,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
'  and  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  We  may  ac- 
cordingly assume  that  the  distinguishing  quality  in 
Apollos'  teaching  of  'wisdom'  showed  itself  in  an 
allegorising  interpretation  of  the  OT,  sucli  as  we  see  in 
Philo  or  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  But  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Christian  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
'  exactly'  (d/cpt/3u>?  :  IR^Sat)  contradicts  the  statements 
(on  the  one  hand)  that  he  knew  only  the  baptism  of 
John  (1825c)  and  (on  the  other)  that  he  had  to  be  in- 
structed more  perfectly  in  Christianity  by  Priscilla  and 
Acjuila  (1K26£C).  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  regard  IS 2425^,5  as  derived  from  a  written  source 
which  the  compiler  had  before  him,  1S-^cz66c  would 
seem  to  be  later  accretions.  The  effect  of  these  last 
expressions  (even  if  they  are  traditional)  is  to  represent 
Apollos  as  subordinate  to  Paul  ;  for,  according  to 
19  1-7,  the  rest  of  the  disciples  of  John  must  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  first  time  at  the  hands  of 
Paul.  As  to  the  rest,  the  fact  that  in  19  1-3  mention  is 
m.ide  of  these  as  of  something  new  goes  to  show  that 
originally  in  IS 25  there  was  no  reference  to  <x  disciple 
of  John.  Further,  Acts  IS 28  is  not  easily  reconcilable 
with  what  is  said  in  1  Cor.  36  :  that  the  mission  of 
Apollos  was  directed  to  the  same  persons  as  that  of  Paul, 
and  that  the  church  of  Corinth  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  Gentile  Christians  (iCor.  1'Jz  compared  with  7i8). 
In  that  c;ise  Acts  1Sj6,z  ma)"  be  attributed  to  the  same 
author  to  whom  1 8  28  (and  1  8  251-  26^  c  ?)  must  be  ascribed. 

Of  the  most  recent  attempts  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  con- 
tradictions indicated  above  none  can  be  pronounced  successful. 
Bl.-iss(/i\r/.  Times,"*,  1895-96,  pp.  241/?"..  564,  and  Philology  of 'the 
Go^/ifls,  1898,  p.  30/)  Mip|>"-.es  Apollos  to  have  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity  fn  >m  a  book  where,  as  in  the  second 
canonical  gospel,  the  baptismal  precept  was  wanting.  Arthur 
Wright  (/i-r/.  Times,  'i,  1897-9:',  pp.  8-12,  437 f)  replies,  with 
reason  (as  it  seems  to  11s),  that  such  use  of  a  bo<>k  could  not  have 
been  intended  by  the  word  Ka-n)x<iZa9a.i.  It  is  only  of  aKovtiv 
that  Blass  has  been  able  to  show  that  in  some  few  cases  it  is 
practically  equivalent  to  '  learning  by  reading  '  (see  the  examples, 
in  Stephanus,  Thes.  I.,  Paris,  1831,  p.  iz6i  A  and  I'..  They  are 
not,  however,  all  of  them  quite  certain.  Nor  is  Jn.  I234  a  case 
in  point;  the  meaning  is  '  Our  teachers  have  read  in  the  law, 
and  have  told  us  by  word  of  mouth  that  the  Christ  abideth  for 
ever  ').  Nu  single  instance  can  be  adduced  in  which  Karrjxeio- 
flai  denotes  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  intervention  of  a 
teacher.  In  particular,  in  Rom.  '2iyf.  the  meaning  is,  'thou 
nearest  the  name  of  a  Jew  and  .  .  .  provest  the  things  that 
differ,  being  instructed  oat  of  the  law'  [by  frequenting  the 
synagogue,  orthe  instruction  of  the  scribes] ;  and  even  in  those 
cases  where  aKovetv  has  practically  the  sense  of  'read,'  the 
underlying  idea  is  always  that  the  book  is  read  not  by  the 
'hearer*  himself,  but  by  some  other  person,  as,  for  example,  a 
slave,  so  that  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  has  never  entirely 
disappeared.      In  the  case  uf  Apullus,  howe.-er,  the  idea  that  he 

1  The  reference  to  Actsl824-28  occurs  in  §  11. 
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used  a  Christian  book,  not  however  reading  it  himself  but  getting 
it  read  to  him  by  some  other  person,  is  too  far-fetched  to  be 
brought  into  requisition  here.  To  the  suggestion  (referred  to  by 
Mass,  Acta  Apostolorum,  ed.  philol.  1895,  ad  loc.)  that 
Apollos  may  have  been  orally  instructed  by  a  man  whose  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  in  its  turn  was  limited  to  the  contents  of  a 
book  from  which  the  baptismal  command  was  absent,  U  has  to 
be  replied  that  the  supposition  is  irreconcilable  with  the  d«pi/3wy 
of  Acts  17  25. l  Wright  himself,  however,  contributes  nothing 
new  to  the  solution  of  the  question  except  the  emendation  of 
eAoAci  into  aTreAdAei  (so  D),  the  verb  being  then  taken  as  mean- 
ing '  to  repeat  by  rote  '  or  at  least  '  to  glibly  recite. '  Even  if  such 
a  meaning  could  be  established  for  the  word,  it  would  not  nearly 
suffice  to"remove  the  difficulties  of  the  passage.  Lastly,  Balden- 
sperger  (Der  Prolog  des  4  Evafigeliums,  i86d,  pp.  93-99)  is  con- 
strained to  take  refuge  in  the  view  that  what  Apollos  taught 
aKpt/3iI»5  consisted  only  of  Messianic  matters  as  enumerated  in 
such  passages  as  Heb.  6iyC;  that  the  editor  of  the  source  of 
Acts  here  employed  says  to.  irepi  tov  'lyjtrov  only  from  a  point  of 
view  of  his  own,  meaning  all  the  while  not  the  historical  Jesus 
but  simply  the  Messiah  in  the  larger  sense,  in  whose  coming  the 
disciples  of  John  also  believed.  If  this  be  so,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  expressed  his  meaning  in  a  less  appropriate  and 
more  misleading  way. 

Tit.  3 13,  the  only  other  XT  passage  in  which  Apollos 

is  named,  cannot  be  used  as  a  historical  source  ;  and 

_ ..         there  is  no  ground  for  the  conjecture  that 

what    constituted    the    difference    between 

points.  Ap0]ios  an(j  Paul  lay  in  the  value  attached 
by  the  former  to  the  administration  of  baptism  with  his 
own  hands  (1  Cor.  1 13-17),  and  that  thereby  he  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  practice  of  baptism  for  the  dead  (1  Cor. 
If. 29).  Paul,  indeed,  regards  the  church  of  Corinth, 
although  he  has  personally  baptized  hardly  any  of  its 
members,  as  wholly  his  own  (1  Cor.  4 15  and  often). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  put  forward  by 
Luther  (as  having  already  b^een  suggested  somewhere) 
that  Apollos  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is,  at  all 
events,  preferable  to  any  other  that  ventures  to  con- 
descend on  a  name. 

In  the  lists  of  '  the  Seventy '  (Lk.  10  1).  dating  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  Apollos  is  enumerated,  and  has  the  diocese 
of  Ca^sarea  assigned  to  him  (C/tron.  J'asc.  Bonn  ed.,  i.  442, 
ii.  126).  p.   w.  S. 

APOLLYON  (attoA>vyoon  [Ti.  WH],  kev.  9n. 
See  Abaddon. 

APOSTLE  {&TTOCTO\oc.    '  a  messenger ')2  was  the 

title  conferred  by  Jesus  on  the  twelve  disciples  whom 

« mt.       he    sent    forth,    on    a    certain   occasion,    to 

'     .       ,    preach  and  heal  the  sick.      In  the  earliest 

Gospel  tradition  the  disciples  appear  to  be 

spoken  of  as  apostles  only  in  reference  to  this  special 

mission  (Mk.  3 14  [XB]  =  Lk.  6  m.  cp  Mt.  IO2  ;  and  Mk. 

6  3o=Lk.  9 10)  ;   but  the  name  soon  became  a  customary 

designation,  and  is  so  employed  in  Lk.  (17  5  24 10)  and 

Acts  (I2,  etc.).      The  number  twelve  was  symbolical, 

corresponding  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ;   and  when 

Judas  fell  from  his  '  apostolate '   (Acts  1 25)  the  number 

was  restored  by  the  election  of  Matthias.3     It  is  used 

in  this  symbolical  and  representative  sense  in  Rev.  21  14. 

Lists  of  the  Twelve. — In  the  four  lists  (.Mt.  10  2  Mk.3i6Lk. 
0  14  Acts  1  13)  the  names  fall  into  three  groups  of  four  names, 
the  first  name  in  each  group  being  constant,  while  the  order  of 
the  rest  changes.      Thus  ; — 

I.    Mk.  Peter      James  John  Andrew. 

.Mt.  Lk.         Peter      Andrew  James  John. 

Acts  Peter      John  James  Andrew. 

II.   Mk.  Lk.        Philip     Bartholomew   Matthew  Thomas. 

Mt.  Philip     Bartholomew    Thomas  Matthew. 

Acts  Philip     Thomas  Bartholomew  Matthew. 

III.    Mk.  Mt.       James     Thaddaeus         Simon  the        Judas 

of  Alphasus  Canansan        Iscariot. 

Lk.  (Acts)  James     Simon  Zelotes    Judas  of  Judas 

of  Alphasus  lames  Iscariot. 

Mark's  order  of  the  first  group  recurs  in  Mk.  Liq.  It  puts  first 
the  three  who  were  selected  as  witnesses  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter  (Mk.  537),  of  the  Transfiguration  ('.'2),  and  of  the 
Agony  (I433).  Their  importance  is  further  marked  \s\  surnames 
given  by  Jesus,  Peter  (  =  Cephas)  and  Boanerges.      Mt.  and  Lk. 

1  I'lass  now  (Phil,  of  Gospels)  expressly  rejects  the  idea. 

2  aTroiTToAos,  a  stronger  word  than  ayyeAos,  properly  denotes 
not  a  mere  messenger,  but  rather  the  delegate  of  the  person  who 
sends  him.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  among  the  lews  of  the 
fourth  century  A.D.,  of  persons  sent  on  a  mission  of  responsibility, 
especially  for  the  collection  of  moneys  for  religious  purposes. 

3  On  this  subject,  see  Matthias,  i. 
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drop  the  Aramaic  surname  Boanerges,  and  class  the  brothers 
together  ('  Peter  and  Andrew  his  brother  ').  In  Acts  the  onlcr 
is  accounted  for  by  the  prominence  of  IVler  and  John  in  iliu 
opening  chapters.  This  -.<jutns  to  have  had  a  reflex  action  uii 
the  writer's  mind,  for  in  Lk.N=,[  V-zS  we  have  'Peter  and  Julin 
and  James,'  though  where  lVter  is  not  mentioned  we  have 
•James  and  John,'  954. 

The  original  signification  of  the  term  (delegate  or 
missionary)  is  recalled  by  its  application  to  Barnabas 
and  Saul  (Actsla-414),  who  had  been  .selected 
under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Spirit  from 
among  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  church  of 
Antioch  and  sent  forth  on  a  missionary  enterprise. 
Paul  in  his  epistles  defends  his  claim  to  be  an  apostle 
in  the  highest  sense,  as  one  directly  commissioned  by 
God  ;  and  in  this  connection  he  emphasises  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  risen  Christ  (<lnl.li  2  (/or.  11  5 
1  Cor.  9  1  :  '  Am  I  not  an  apostle,  have  I  not  seen  |esus 
our  Lord?').  As  'apostle  o\  the  ('.entiles'  (Kmii. 
11 13)  he  received  full  recognition  from  the  chief  apostles 
in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  2  7-9L 

The  stress  laid  by  Paul  on  his  own  apostolate,  as  '  not 
a  whit  behind'  that  of  the  T\\el\e,  was  probably  a 
main  factor  in  the  subsequent  restriction  of 
the  title  to  the.  original  apostles  and  himself. 
In  the  XT,  however,  it  is  certainly  applied  to  Barnabas, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  almost  certainly  to  Silvanus 
(1  Thcss.  lio),  Andronicus,  and  Junias  (Rom.  I67) — 
apart  from  its  more  limited  reference  in  the  case  of  the 
'apostles  of  the  churches'  (2001.823)  and  Epaphro- 
ditus  (Phil.  2  ^5  '  your  apostle').  Moreover,  we  see  it 
claimed  in  the  church  of  Ephesus  bv  certain  persons  to 
whom  it  is  denied  only  after  the)-  have  been  tested  and 
'  found  false  '  (  Rev.  2  2). 

Rules  for  deciding  the  validity  of  such  claims  are  given  in  the 
early  manual  called  '1  he  Teaching  of 'the  Apostles.  This  book, 
which  shows  us  a  primitive  type  of  Church  life  existing  in 
the  locality  in  which  it  was  written,  confirms  the  view  suggested 
by  the  NT  of  the  extension  of  the  title  of  apostle  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Twelve  and  Paul.  Apostles  are  here  spoken  of  as 
teachers  essentially  itinerant ;  ranking  above  the  prophets  who 
ma)-  or  may  not  be  settled  in  one  place,  and  in  no  specified 
relation  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  who  are  responsible  for  the 
ordinary  lo'.-al  administration  of  the  community.  Even  as  the 
fii^t  apo^ltrs  were  sent  forth  'without  purse  or  scrip,'  so  these, 
'according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  gospel,'  move  from  place  to 
place,  and  are  not  to  remain  in  a  settled  church  more  than  two 
days  nor  to  receive  money  or  more  than  a  day's  rations.  These 
wamjenng  missionaries  are  referred  to  by  Eusebius  as  'holding 
the  fir^t  rank  of  the  succession  of  the  apostles'  (HEZ37  5  10 ; 
he  avoids  the  actual  designation  'apostle,'  perhaps  in  deference 
to  later  usage)  ;  and  the  strict  regulations  in  the  Teaching  prove 
that  there  was  danger  lest  the  frequency  of  their  visits  should 
become  burdensome  to  settled  churches. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  tradition  of  the  application 
of  the  title  to  missionaries  survives  at  the  present  day  in  the 
Ea-t.  Among  the  Greeks  the  word  for  a  missionary  is  iepairo- 
0-toA.os,  and  the  delegates  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
mission  to  the  Nestorians  are  regularly  called  apostles  by  the 
Syrians  of  Urmi. 

Having  thus  clearly  established  the  wider  use  of  the 
term  '  apostle,'  we  must  return  and  consider  the  unique- 

4.  Apostolate.    "ess  of  the  Position   occupied  by  the 
r  Twelve  and  Paul,  to  whom  par  excel- 

lence the  title  belongs.  The  distinction  of  their  office 
which  first  comes  under  notice  is  that  they  were  witnesses 
of  the  Resurrection.  This  is  emphasised  at  the  election 
of  the  new  apostle  in  Acts  I21/  'Of  the  men  which 
have  companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
went  in  and  out  among  us,  one  of  these  must  with 
us  be  a  witness  of  his  resurrection.  Their  personal 
discipleship  to  Jesus,  however,  and  the  special  training 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  them,  had  fitted  tnem 
to  be  not  only  the  preachers  of  faith  and  repentance 
to  the  multitudes,  but  also  the  authoritative  instructors 
of  the  '  brethren  '  (cp  Acts  242  '  the  apostles'  doctrine  '). 
Their  commission  was  derived  directly  from  Christ, 
even  as  his  was  from  the  Father  (Jn.  2O21,  and  cp 
1  Clem.  45  :  '  Christ  then  is  from  God,  and  the 
apostles  from  Christ').  In  performing  cures  they  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  his  representa- 
tives ;  their  acts  are  in  fact  his  (cp  especially  Acts 
3 16  934).  Certain  functions  are  in  the  first  instance 
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exercised  exclusively  by  the  apostles  :  as  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  to  convey  the  Pentecostal  gift  to  the  bap- 
tized, and  the  appointment  of  local  officers  in  the 
church.  In  the  earliest  stage,  too,  the  contributions  of 
wealthy  believers  are  laid  '  at  the  apostles'  feet '  ;  though 
at  a  later  time  it  is  '  the  presbyters  '  who  receive  the  offer- 
ings made  for  'the  brethren  in  Judaea'  (Acts  1  34/.  11  30). 

The  authority  implied  in  their  commission  is  nowhere 
formally  defined  ;  but  on  two  important  occasions  we 
are  permitted  to  observe  the  method  of  its  exercise. 
Thus,  in  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  the  apostles  call 
on  the  whole  body  of  believers  to  elect,  and  thereupon 
themselves  appoint  the  chosen  persons  to  their  work  by 
a  solemn  ordination.  Again,  when  the  question  of  the 
obligation  of  Gentile  believers  to  observe  the  Mosaic 
ritual  arises  in  Antioch,  it  is  referred  to  'the  apostles 
and  ciders  '  in  Jerusalem  (see  COUNCIL,  ii. ),  and  a  letter 
is  written  in  their  joint  names  ('the  apostles  and  elder 
brethren  ').  This  letter  is  couched  in  terms  of  authori- 
tative advice  rather  than  of  direct  command  ;  and  the 
authority  which  it  implies,  with  regard  to  the  distant 
communities  whose  interests  are  involved,  is  moral 
rather  than  formal. 

In  the  churches  of  Paul's  foundation  we  find  that 
apostle  acting  with  a  consciousness  of  the  fullest 
authorit)',  m  appointing  presbyters,  conveying  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  and  settling  all  kinds  of  controverted 
questions  (Acts  14 23  196  1  Cor.  717).  His  relation  to 
the  Twelve  is  marked  by  a  firm  sense  of  independence 
together  with  an  earnest  desire  for  concerted  action. 
In  the  case  of  Timothy  at  Ephesus  and  of  Titus  in 
Crete  we  see  him  delegating  for  <x  time  during  his  own 
absence  his  apostolic  authority. 

For  the  relation  of  the  apostolate  to  other  forms  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  see  Church,  §  12. 

Bishop  Lightfoot's  note  '  on  the  name  and  office  of  an  Apostle 
(Comm.  on  Gal.  5th  ed.  92-101)  had,  even  before 
Literature,  the  recovery  of  the  Teaching,  destroyed  the 
fiction  of  the  limitation  of  the  term  in  the  first 
age.  It  needs  now  to  be  supplemented  by  Harnack's  important 
discussion,  Lehre  der  Apostel,  93-118.  The  whole  subject 
has  been  freshly  and  vigorously  treated  by  Hort  in  Ecclesia 
{passim).  J.    A.   R. 

APOTHECARY  (OfTl  Ex.  3O2535.  ngn  Eccl.  10i). 
The  Heb.  word  means  '  perfumer.'  See  Confection, 
Perfume.  (Jgi's  term  is  fxvpexpbs,  the  medical  or  magical 
aspects  (see  (papfxaKia,  -kcvclv,  -kov  in  <3)  of  whose 
trade  may  be  seen  in  Ecclus.  388,  where  his  skill  in 
compounding  the  medicines  (v.  4  <pap/j.aKa,  medic  a  men  I  a) 
that  the  Lord  created  out  of  the  earth  is  referred  to. 
In  Xeh.  38  is  mentioned  a  guild  of  perfumers,  one  of 
the  'sons'  or  members  of  which  was  Hananiah  (the 
idiom  is  effaced  in  RV,  and  misrepresented  in  AV, 
which  gives  '  son  of  one  of  the  apothecaries  '). 

APPAIM  (DISK,  ecppAiM  [B];  A(p<p.  [A];  oocpeiM 
[L]),  a  Jerahmeelite  (1  Ch.  230/). 

APPARITION    ((pANTACMA),    Mt.  1426    RV.      See 

Divination,  §  3  (3),  Suul. 

APPEAL.  On  inferior  and  superior  courts,  or  what 
might  be  called  courts  of  review  or  of  appellate  juris- 
diction in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  see  Govern- 
ment, §§  19,  31,  and  Law  and  Justice,  §  16.  As 
regards  Roman  criminal  procedure, — the  appeal  of  Paul 
to  Ctesar  is  best  understood  from  the  narrative  of 
Festus  to  Agrippa  (Acts  2:".  14-21).  Accused  by  his 
compatriots  in  '  certain  questions  of  their  own  super- 
stition,' and  asked  whether  he  was  willing  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  there  be  judged,  he  had  'appealed'  {iiri- 
KoKeffa/jLtvov)  to  be  reserved  for  the  hearing  (didyvuffiv. 
a^nifiottcm)  of  Caesar.  The  apostle  as  a  Roman 
citizen  was  well  within  his  rights  when  he  invoked  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  and  thereby  virtually  declined 
the  jurisdiction  alike  of  the  Jewish  courts  and  of  the 
Roman  procurator  ;  and  his  reasons  for  choosing  to  do 
so  are  not  far  to  seek.— Under  the  republican  pro- 
cedure every  Roman  citizen  had  the  right  of  provocate 
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ad populum.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  the  populus 
ceased  to  exercise  sovereign  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  the 
emperor  himself  took  cognisance  of  criminal  cases  as  a 
court  of  first  instance,  having  co-ordinate  jurisdiction 
with  the  senate. — The  quastio  procedure  continued  as 
before  to  be  the  ordinary  mode  of  trial. 

APPHIA  UncbiA  [Ti.  WH],  etc.,  app/a,  etc.  Cp 
especially  Lightf.  Col.  and  Philem.  372 ff.),  probably 
the  wife  of  Philemon  (Philem.  2), 

APPHUS  (cMxfcoyc  [A];  C<\TT<b.  [XV]),  1  Mace. 
25.     See  Jonathan,  18,  Maccabees,  §5. 

APPII  FORUM,  RV  '  Market  of  Appius '  (mtttioy 
(J>Opoy  [Ti.  WH]  ;  modern  Foro  Appio),  a  well-known 
halting-place  on  the  Via  Appia,  where  Paul  was  met 
by  brethren  from  Rome  (Acts  23 15).  The  distance  from 
Rome  is  given  in  the  I  tin.  Anton.  (107)  as  43  R.  m. 
(and  so  perhaps  It.  flier. — e.g.,  Migne,  PL.  8794, 
but  in  other  edd.  [611/:]  as  i,j). 

For  inscription  on  xliii  milestone,  found  near  Foro  Appio, 
see  CIL  x.  pt.  i.  636.  The  road  leading  to  Appii  Forum  from 
the  south  through  the  district  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  was  often 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  journey  by  boat  (cp  Horace,  Sat.  i. 
5  1  -26,  where  Appii  Forum  is  described  (/.  4)  as  being  '  Differ  turn 
nautis,  cauponibus  atque  malignis.      See  also  Three  Taverns. 

APPLE    (ITiari;    Pr.  25n   Cant.  235  7  8[9]  S5  Joel 
1  i2*f*,  see  also  Fruit,  §  12),  by  some  understood  as  a 
t    m  generic  name  including  various  fruits,   and 

by  others  supposed  to  mean  not  the  apple 
but  the  quince,  citron,  or  apricot.  The  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  name  is  not  quite  certain  ;  but  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  accepted  derivation 
from  nSJ,  to  breathe  ;  *  the  name  thus  alludes  to  the 
perfume  of  the  fruit,  rnsn  in  post-biblical  Hebrew, 
and  the  corresponding  word  tuffdh'1  in  Arabic,  ordin- 
arily denote  the  'apple';  and  this  rendering  is,  so  far, 
supported  by  the  ancient  versions — Greek,  Svnac, 
Arabic,  Latin,  and  the  Targum.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  all  the  words  used — ixrfhov,  hazzord? 
■yiin.  tuffdh,  malum  (s.  pomum) — are  capable,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  an  epithet,  of  being  applied 
to  other  fruits;  /j.t}\ov,  indeed,  originally  meant  'large 
tree,'  or  fruit  in  general,  and  only  gradually  became 
confined  to  the  apple  ;  4  cp  the  very  wide  use  of 
pomum,  poma  in  Latin.  Still,  an  examination  of  the 
biblical  passages  where  rrsn  occurs  seems  to  show 
that  some  particular  fruit  is  intended  ;  and  the  question 
must  be  answered  by  considering  ( 1 )  which  kind  of  fruit 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of  beauty  of 
colour  and  form,  of  fragrance,  and  of  efficacy  in  over- 
coming the  feeling  of  sickness  ;  and  (2)  which  fruit-tree 
was  most  likely,  under  the  conditions  of  climate  and  of 
botanical  history,  to  be  found  abundant  in  Palestine 
during  biblical  times.  [Though  all  the  six  occurrences 
of  nisn  are  possibly,  not  to  say  certainly,  post-exilic, 
the  antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  (or  class  of 
trees  ?)  in  Palestine  is  proved  by  the  place  -  names 
Tappuah  and  Beth-Tappuah.  ] 

The  following  identifications  have  been  proposed  : — 
(1)  apricot  (Tristram,  FFP  294)  ;   (2)  apple  (especially 

2.  Identifi-    WRVnf^'   ^^'X'    <3)    citron  or 
,.  orange  (Del.  Lomm.  on  Frov.)\  (4)  quince 

cawon.        (Houghton,  PSBA  1242-48  [1889-90]). 

1  It  seems  doubtful  whether  there  was,  as  postulated  by  Low 
{Aram.  Pflanzennamen,  156)  and  Houghton  {PSBA  12 47 
[1889-90]),  any  word  n?n  to  swell,  even  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew. 
It  is  at  all  events  unknown  to  biblical  Hebrew,  to  Syriac,  and  to 
Arabic.  See,  further,  Lag.  Uebers.  111,  129;  and  F.  Hommel, 
Aitfsatze  u.  Abhandl.  107,  and  in  ZPMG  445r>  (90)- 

2  This  must  be  a  loan-word  in  Arabic  (Frankel,  Aram. 
Fremdw.  140),  probably  from  Aramaic,  though  no  trace  of  it 
ha.s  yet  been  found  in  Svriac. 

3  Lag.  is  inclined  to  derive  this,  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of 
rpSPU  from  the  Armenian  word  for  apple  (hntsor)  and  thus  prove 
that  the  fruit  came  to  Semite  lands  from  Armenia  it rebers.  U.  cc.)  ; 
but  Hommel  shows  the  probability  of  the  word  being  genuinely 
Semite,  connecting  it  with  an  Arabic  root  hanaza  {Aufsatze  u. 
Abhandl.  107). 

4  Hehnand  Stallybrass,  Wanderings  of  Plants  and  Animals, 
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1.  "With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  —  the  apricot 
{Pntnus  Armeniaca,  L. ) — it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  The<  iphrastus,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  (DeC.  OrigS-)  171). 

Its  original  home  was  E.  Asia  (probably  China),  whence  it 
gradually  spread  westward  to  Armenia  {p.y\kov  '\pfj.evia.KQv, 
malum  armeniacuni) ;  but  Tristram  is  certainly  wrong  in 
saying  {Xat.  Hist,  y^)  that  it  is  native  there. 

The  present  abundance  of  the  apricot  in  Palestine  is 
almost  certainly  post-biblical. 

2.  The  apple — Pyrus  Mains,  L. — is  found  without 
doubt  in  a  wild  state  in  Northern  Asia  Minor,  especially 
about  Trebizond,  and  occasionally  forms  small  woods. 

It  extends  eastwards  to  Transcaucasia,  and  apparently  to 
Persia  (cp  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient.  '2t$6).  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says 
that  it  is  'apparently  wild '  in  NW.  Himalaya  and  W.  Thibet, 
but  that  everywhere  else  in  India  it  is  cultivated  {PI.  Brit.  Ind. 
2  373).  De  Candolle  {Orig.  180)  thinks  the  apple  was  indigenous 
and  cultivated  in  Europe  in  prehistoric  times  ;  but  Boissier  {I.e.) 
restricts  its  natural  occurrence  to  Macedonia  and  Eubcea. 

In  any  case  the  original  apple  clearly  required  a  cool 
climate.  Under  cultivation  there  have  been  obtained 
varieties  which  will  tolerate  and  even  require  a  warmer 
one  ; l  but  these  are  notoriously  modern  inventions,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  take  account  of  them  in  considering  the 
ancient  history  of  the  fruit.  In  truth  the  original  apple 
— and  the  apple  of  biblical  times  was  presumably  some- 
what similar — cannot  have  been  very  attractive  :  it  was 
in  fact  a  '  crab '  only  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  (from  his  own  knowledge) 
'Palestine  is  too  hot  for  apples.'  "With  this  agrees 
Tristram's  account  : 

'Though  the  apple  is  cultivated  with  success  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Lebanon,  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Laud,  yet 
it  barely  exists  in  the  country  itself.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few 
trees  in  the-  gardens  of  Jaffa ;  but  they  do  not  thrive,  and  have 
a  wretched,  woody  fruit.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  at 
'Askalan.  What  English  and  American  writers  have  called 
the  "apple,"  however,  is  really  the  quince.  The  climate  is  far 
too  hot  for  our  apple  tree  '  (Ar//B  334./). 

As  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  apple  ever  having  been 
found  native  in  Syria,  those  who  render  tappuah  '  apple' 
have  to  show  (1)  that  it  was  introduced  from  without 
(Pontus),  and  (2)  that  it  became  established  when 
introduced.  Both  propositions  are  improbable.  What 
is  said  above  of  the  introduction  of  a  few  modern  sorts 
into  Syrian  gardens  is  true  ;  -  but  it  is  impossible  to  infer 
from  this  fact  that  the  biblical  tappuah  was  the  apple. 

The  strongest  argument  for  the  apple  is  that  tuffdh  is 
used  in  modern  Arabic  for  this  fruit ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  the  word  may  have  wider  significance,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  in  such  passages  as 
those  quoted  by  Robertson  Smith  in  an  article  {Journ. 
Phil.  65/ )  which,  though  short,  appeared  to  him 
(prematurely?)  to  be  almost  decisive,  it  is  really  the 
quince  that  is  meant.  Even  if  'apple'  be  the  usual 
modern  meaning  of  tuffdh,  it  is  far  from  uncommon  in 
botanical  history  for  a  name  to  pass  from  one  to  another 
of  two  plants  so  nearly  allied  as  the  quince  and  the  apple. 

[J.  Neil  {Pal.  Explored,  '82,  p.  186)  differs  widely 
from  Prof.  G.  Post  of  Beyrout  (Hastings,  DB,  '  Apple' ), 
who  argues  that  the  apple  as  grown  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  to-day  alone  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the  tappuah. 

Post  remarks,  '  almost  all  the  apples  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
are  sweet  (Cant.  2  3).  To  European  and  American  palates  they 
seem  insipid.  But  they  have  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  better 
kinds.  .  .  .  Sick  persons  almost  invariably  ask  the  doctor  if 
they  may  have  an  apple  ;  and  if  he  objects  they  urge  their  case 
with  the  plea  that  they  only  want  it  to  smell.'  This  being  so, 
it  is  needless  to  conjecture  that  'such  an  epicure  as  Solomon 
would  have  had  many  of  the  choicest  kinds,'  for,  according  to 
Post,  the  ordinary  and  (to  us)  disappointing  Syrian  apple  can 
still,  without  poetic  idealisation,  be  referred  to  in  the  language 
of  Canticles.     But  was  Canticles  written  for  Syria?] 

3.  No  citrus  (orange  or  citron)  will  do. 

The  citron  has  its  home  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  of  N. 

1  Thus  the  best  American-  apples  succeed  in  Great  Britain 
only  under  glass. 

2  Similarly,  in  the  Deccan  four  sorts  of  apples  are  now  found  ; 
but  these  are  all  introduced,  two  from  England  and  two  from 
Persia. 
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India.  Thence  it  spread  W.  through  Mesopotamia  and  Media  ; 
hence  its  current  botanical  name,  Citrus  incdka,  L.1  It  is 
first  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  (to  jutjAov  to  jxrjBiKbv  rj  to 
Trcpo-tKOv ;  Hist.  iv.  4  2);  but  he  says  that  it  is  not  eaten  (ouk 
eo-fk'eTcu).  It  was  probably,  therefore,  not  much  developed  by 
cultivation. 

The  Romans  did  not  know  the  citron.  Their  citron 
wood  was  the  wood  of  Oi///iris  quadnvalvisl  Vent. , 
from  N.  Africa.  The  true  citron  was  probably  not 
introduced  into  Italy  till  the  third  or  fourth  century  a.u 

[The  claims  o(  the  citron-  (to  be  the  tappuah)  are  so 
exceedingly  slight  that  its  introduction  into  Palestine 
is  chieflv  interesting  in  connection  with  the  Kcnst  of 
Tabernacles,  at  which,  in  the  tunc  of  Jos. ,  it  was  earned 
by  the  lews  (a  custom  which  is  continued  to  the  present 
day:  see  '  The  Citron  of  Commerce,'  AV;^  Jlulletin, 
June  1894).  It  was  introduced  at  any  rate  during  the 
period  of  their  relations  with  Media  and  Persia,  and  we 
find  it  depleted  upon  Jewish  coins  (see  Stade,  Gl'I'Z, 
facing  p.  406). 

The  statement  of  J>>->.  {Ant.  xiii.  13  5)  is,  that  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Fca^t  of  Tabernacles  branches  of  the  palm  ana  citron 
tree(0vpo"ous  tuc  ^otriKtor  koX  Kirpioji)  were  to  be  borne  by  every 
one  :  elsewhere  (/A  iii.  10  4)  he  specities  the  myrtle,  the  willow, 
and  houghs  of  palm-tree  and  of  pome-citron  (jatjAos  tt}?  Trtpo-eas). 
The  Taimudic  law  particularly  ordained  that  the  fruit  should 
be  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  branches  (oi  2^1^)  in  the  right. a 
The  priestly  law,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  not  die  precision  which 
the  translators  and  exegetes  of  a  later  ng<;  gave  to  it.  In  Lev. 
"23  59  (T  (H),  among  the  requirements  for  the  feast  of  ingathering, 
stands  the  'fruit  of  goodly  trees.'  or  (better)  'goodly  tree-fruit' 
(-nn  :*y  nr :  cp  ipBAi^  KapTrbv  fv'Aou  wpaloi'),  which  Targ., 
Pesh.,  and  ancient  Jewish  tradition  identified  with  the  orange 
or  citron.4  This  identification  is  o\«:n  to  question,  and  the 
expre-sion  may  he  connected  prel'erai.ly  with  the  'fair  boughs' 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  2  Mace. 
10  (>jf.  (*cA.d5ouy  ciipai'ov?  ",  raiuos  virides  ;  Pesh.  om.).  Nor  is 
the  citron  specifically  mentioned  in  the  somewhat  fuller  and  less 
vague  list  in  Xeh.  S  15  (the  l'u>h.  apparently  renders  '  palm-trees  ' 
by  'citrons'),  although  commentators  found  an  allusion  to  it  in 
the  jti"  j"',  the  fat  or  oily  tree  (AV  'pine,'  RV  '  wild-olive  ')  ] 

The  orange  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  was  introduced  into  Mediterranean  countries  by  the 
Arabs  about  the  ninth  century. 

4.  Whereas  the  development  of  the  modern  apple  is 
most  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  northern  races,  the 
quince  [Pyrus  Cydonia,  L.  =  Cydonia  Vulgaris,  Pers. ) 
is  a  fruit  characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  and 
requires  a  warm  temperate  climate.  A  native  of  W. 
Asia,  it  extended  to  the  Taurus,  and  thence  spread 
through  all  Mediterranean  countries.5  The  best  sort 
came  from  Crete  ;  hence  ixrjkov  Kvdihvtov  and  Malum 
cot.ni-'um,  and  the  various  European  names  (Codogno, 
Ital.  ;  Going,  Fr. ;  and  Quince,  Engl.).  Hehn  (I.e.  185) 
says  ;  '  The  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  and  of 
Atalanta  were  idealised  quinces  .    Its  colour,    like 

that  of  the  pomegranate,  made  a  lively  impression.1 
This  would  well  accord  with  the  reference  in  Prov.  25  n  ; 
whilst  the  well-known  aroma  of  the  quince  (much  stronger 
than  that  of  the  apple)  would  explain  Cant.  -2  5  7  8[9].  It 
is  true  that  the  taste  of  the  fruit,  unsweetened,  is  harsh 
and  bitter,  and  there  is  hence  some  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling our  theory  with  Cant.  23  ;  but  something 
must  be  there  allowed  for  the  idealisation  of  the  picture, 
and  undoubtedly  the  fruit  could  be  prepared  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  a  delicious  taste.  Moreover  the  whole 
classical  history  of  the  fruit  is  saturated  with  erotic 
suggestion,  and  this  falls  in  with  the  repeated  mention  of 
it  in  Canticles.  N.M. — w.  T.T.  -D. 

1  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker  (Fl.  Brit.  Ind.  1 514)  gives  its  range 
as  Garwhal  to  Sikkim. 

jnriK,  from  Pers.  turunj.  For  the  various  traditions  con- 
nected with  it  cp  Levy,  s.v.     See  Low,  46. 

The  Daphnephoria  as  depicted  by  Leighton  is  a  familiar 
and  popular  illustration  of  this  custom. 

4  Rashi  referred  to  the  annual  beauty  of  the  tree,  and  the 
falmud  supposed  that  ~nn:-TVn — i.r.,vSuip — an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  the  citron  prows  beside  all  waters  (cp  Field,  Hexapla, 
ad  loo.).  See  De  Candolle  {Orig.P)  143  f.\  who  quotes  Risso 
to  show  that  the  citron  was  not  recognised  by  the  translators  of  @, 
If  inn  is  really  a  genuine  (and  ancient)  Semitic  word  (cp  above, 
§  1,  n.  3),  it  is  tempting  to  read  it  here  instead  of  Tin- 

5  De  Candolle,  189,  says:  '  Avant  l'epoque  de  la  guerre  de 
Troie.' 
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APRONS.  For  rVnJn,  the  (fig-leaf)  coverings  of 
Gen.  37(AVm£-  '  things  to  gird  about,'  RV '"*»'•  'girdles'  ; 
©1,AL  TTepizooM&To.).  see  Girdle,  *.  For  nn^p 
(Ruth3i5  AV  »"*■)  see  Mantle,  §  *,  no.  3.  The 
ai/iLKivdta  ['l\.  WH]  of  Acts  liti2v|'  (used  for  healing 
purposes)  are  the  semiciuctta.  or  apruns  worn  by  servants 
and  artisans. 

AQUILA  (akyAoX  [Ti.WII])  is  the  Latin  name  by 
which  alone  we  know  one  of  tin-  Jewish  companions  of 
Paul.  A  Jew,  native  of  Pontus,  he  had  removed  to 
Ron ie  and  there  carried  on  his  calling  as  tent-m;iker  ; 
probably  it  was  also  in  Rome  that  he  married  his  wife 
Prisca  or  Priscilla,  whose  name  is  always  associated  with 
his  —  most  conn  11  only  indeed  placed  before  it.  The 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Pome  by  Claudius  {tin a 
A.m.  49)  lrd  to  the  settlement  of  Aquila  and  his  wife  in 
Corinth  (Aetsl.82).  Here,  presumably,  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Paul  began  and  they  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  It  was  with  them  that  the  apostle,  also  a 
tent-maker,  lodged  on  his  first  visit  to  Corinth.  (After- 
wards, looking  back  upon  his  relations  with  them  at  this 
time  [Rom.  lf.i  3]  he  applies  to  them  the  words  :  '  fellow- 
workers  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  for  my  life,  laid  down 
their  own  necks;  unto  whom  not  only  I  give  thanks, 
but  also  all  the  churches  of  the  ( ientiles, ' )  From  Corinth 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  accompanied  Paul  to  Ephesus  (Acts 

15  18),  and  here  they  remained  behind  while  he  went  on 
to  Jerusalem.  At  this  time  Apollos  (</-v.)  arrived  in 
Ephesus,  and  the  zealous  pair  undertook  to  '  expound 
unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly  '  (v,  26).  Writ- 
ing to  the  Corinthian  Church  after  his  return  to  Ephesus, 
Paul  encloses  the  message  :  'Aquila  and  Prisca  salute 
you  much  in  the  Lord,  with  the  church  that  is  in  their 
house'  (1  Cor.  16 19).  AYhat  is  meant  by  this  church  is 
not  quite  clear  ;  but  the  expression  shows  that  they  must 
have  held  a  somewhat  prominent  and  perhaps  official 
position  in  the  Ephesian  community.  That  Ephesus 
continued  (or  was  supposed  to  have  continued)  to  be 
their  home  long  after  Paul  left  it  is  shown  by  the  saluta- 
tion addressed  to  them  in  2  Tim.  419.  That  they  are 
saluted  in  Rom.  ]  63  sho"ws  (on  the  assumption  that  Rom. 

16  3-20  is  an  integral  part  of  the  epistle  in  which  it  now 
occurs  ;  see  Romans)  that  at  some  period  they  must 
have  returned  to  Rome  for  at  least  a  season  ;  but  the 
occurrence  of  their  names  here  is  one  of  the  facts  that 
are  held  to  make  it  probable  that  the  salutations  of  Rom. 
16  3-20  really  belong  to  an  Ephesian  epistle. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  has  little  to  say  of  either  Aquila  or 
Priscilla  ;  in  some  late  forms  of  the  legend  of  Luke,  Aquila  and 
Prises  are  represented  as  having  been  the  disciples  and  lifelong 
companions  of  that  evangelist,  and  as  having  had  his  Gospel 
entrusted  to  them  by  him.  They  are  enumerated  in  the  lists  of 
the  'Seventy'  (Lk.  10),  dating  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century, 
Prises  being  sometimes  read  for  Prisca.  See  Lipsius,  A$okr. 
Ap.-gesch.  i.  203^  399  ii.  2367. 

AR,  AR  OF  MOAB,  is  mentioned  in  the  two  ancient 
songs  which  celebrate  Israel's  passage  across  Moab  : — 
Nu.  21 15,  '  the  slope  of  the  valley  that  stretches  to  the 
seat '  or  site  '  of  Ar '  (-vy,  hp  [BAL])  ;  v.  28,  a  'fire  hath 
devoured  Ar  of  Moab  (unid  iy  ;  Mwa/3  [L];  £ws  M. 
[BA],—  i.e. ,  'd  iy  ;  so  Sam.  and  some  Heb.  MSS)  and 
consumed  the  high  places  of  Arnon.'  This  'Ar  Moab  is 
usually  taken  to  be  the  same  as  the  'Ir  Moab,  '  city  of 
Moab'  (dnid  TV  ;  tt6\lv  Mwa/3  [BAL]),  'which  is  on 
the  border  of  Arnon  at  the  utmost  part  of  the  border' 
(Nu  2^36),  where  Barak  met  Balaam  when  he  came  to 
Moab  from  the  E.  ;  and  indeed  ny  in  those  ancient  songs 
may  be  the  primitive  spelling  of  -py.  It  is  also  the  'Ar 
Moab  of  Is.  15 1  (rj  Mwct/3ems  [BNAQr]),  there  parallel 
to  Kir  Moab,  another  chief  fortress  of  the  country,  the 
present  Kerak.  It  may  also  be  '  the  city  (vy)  in  the 
midst  of  the  valley' — i.e.,  of  Arnon  (Deut.  236  Josh. 
I3916  and  2S.245}.  In  harmony  with  these  passages, 
it  is  called  the  'border  of  Moab '  in  Deut.  2i8  (6AHL 
Apoyp);  but  in  w.9  (Aporjp  [Aa*  <s»p  ras)  FL])  and  29 
(Apo-np  [BFL]  ;  Aporjk  [A])  of  the  same  chapter  it  seems 
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to  mean  a  district  rather  than  a  town,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  that  (£>'  A  renders  'Ar  Moab  in 
Is.  15  by  Moabitis.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  .Moab  does  not  enable  us  to  identify  the  site  of 
'Ar,  the  city 

Wu  may  lie  sure  it  was  not  tht  modern  Rabba  (so  the  PEF 
m.q>),  the  Aropolis  which  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  was 
1  lnc.iiiU.il  .if  M.,al>.  Others  have  sn-Ljc-steu  the  "Mdialc-t  el-Haj 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arnon  opposite  Aroer  (see  liurckhardt, 
Sri:  374). 

More  probably  (cp  Nu.  2^36)  it  lay  at  the  E.  end  of 
one  or  other  of  the  Arnon  valleys. 

There  bailor  (Reiseberkht,  xvi.)  has  proposed  Lcjun  (Legio '.') 
dc-r  ribed  by  Doughty  (Arab.  Deserla,  1  20)  as  a  'four-square, 
lim. ^tone-built,  walled  town  in  ruins,  the  walls  and  corner 
towers  uf  dry  block-building,  at  the  midst  of  ever y  wall  a  gate.' 

G.    A.   S. 

ARA  (SOX  ;  ApA  [BA]  -ai  [L]),  in  ^  genealogy  of 
Ashkr  (q.v. ,  i.  $4),  1  Ch.  738f-  Perhaps  SON  should  be 
pronounced  SO."!  ( Ura)  for  •in>"l;'IN  (  Uriah)      See  Ul.I.A. 

ARAB  (3"1S\,  AipeM  [B],  epeB  [AL]),  a  site  in  the 
hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh,  l.'i  52).  If  DuMAII  (q.z:  ,  4) 
is  ed-IIOnicli,  there  may  possibly  be  an  echo  of  Arab 
in  cr-Rabiych,  the  name  of  a  site,  with  ruins,  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  S.  of  Hebron  (/J/-'F  Man.  Z  ju 
360). 

ARABAH(nn-)J?n,  H  APABa[BAL],  often  translated 
by  h  npnc  (eic,  em,  kata)  Aycmac,  sonictuncs  by 
kaG'  (npoc)  ecnepAN  [BALJ),  as  a  common  noun, 
from  a  root  probably  meaning  '  dry'  (cp  Arabia,  §  1), 
is  used  as  a  parallel  (Is.  35  1  6,  etc. )  to  13 T2.  '  desert- 
steppe,'  and  to  n"i  ]'1X,  '  parched  ground,'  with  much 
the  same  force.  As  a  proper  name,  with  the  article,  it 
is  generally  confined  to  the  great  depression  1  A  the  Dead 
Sea  valley,  '  the  'Arabah.'  So  correctly  in  KV  ;  in  AV 
it  is  more  usually  translated  '  plain  '  y.j.v. ,  6)  or  '  wilder- 
ness '  (but  in  Josh.  18 18  ''Arabah,'  (fV!AL  liaidapafia,  see 
Bkth-Ak  abaii).  Along  with  the  hill-country,  the  slopes, 
the  Shephelah,  and  the  Negeb,  it  is  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  great  parallel  divisions  of  the  land  ( Dt.  1 7  Josh. 
1 1 16  128),  and  it  is  clear  that  the  name  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  depression  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Dt. 
017  ;  cp  Akbattis)  to  Jericho  (2  K.  2,»4)  and  the  Dead 
Sea  (which  was  called  the  Sea  of  the  'Arabah  :  Dt.  449, 
eta,  Josh.  :J  16,  etc.),  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  same 
great  hollow  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  (Dt.  1 1). 

Different  parts  of  the  Arabah  were  called  Arboth 
(construct  plur.  of  'Arabah)  ;  cp  Josh.  5  10  Jer.  39  5,  etc. , 
KV  '  plains  of  Jericho'  ;  Xu.  22 1  2b 3,  etc.,  '  plains  of 
Moab. '      See  too  Arbatt is. 

To-day  the  name  El-  A  raba-  is  confined  to  the  south  of  the  line 
of  cliffs  that  crosses  the  valley  obliquely  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  all  N.  of  this  is  known  as 
El-Glior,  '  the  depression  '  (Rob.  BR  2  4  go). 

The  singular  geological  formation  of  the  'Arabah  is 
indicated  under  Palestine  (§3).  I  Ierc  it  is  suflicient  to 
explain  how  such  a  name  was  applied  to  the  valley  even 
X.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  possible 
fertility  of  the  Jordan  valley  under  proper  irrigation,  the 
vast  stretches  of  jungle,  marl,  saline  soil,  and  parched 
hillsides  out  of  reach  of  the  streams,  along  with  the 
sparseness  of  cultivation  in  most  ages  (owing  to  the  great 
heat,  unhealthy  climate,  and  wild  beasts),  fully  justify 
the  name  'Arabah.  In  the  NT  also  the  valley  is  called 
a  wilderness  (rrj  cprjfiu)  Mk.  1  4). 

for  the  Arabah  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  see  Rob.  BR  i.  and  ii., 
Hull,  PEF  Mem.,  ■  Geology,'  and  for  the  part  X.  of  the  Dead 
Se.i,  Stanley,  SP  7  ;  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Pal.  14;  OASm. 
HGiij.  G.    A.  S. 

ARABAH,  BROOK  OF  THE,  AV  River  of  the 
Wilderness  iH3"iyn  ?ni),  is  in  Am.  t',14  the  southern 
limit  of  the  land  of  Israel  in  opposition  to  the  northern 
Pass  'of  Hamath.  The  name  occurs  nowhere  else; 
but  by  some  has  been  taken  as  another  form  of 
Brook  of  the  'Arabim  (cd-vh  ;  EV  Brook  of  the 
Willows  [AV"s-  Brook  of  the  Arabixns]  — 
rather    of    the    Popuius    euphratica :     ZDPl'lzog), 
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given  in  Is.  If. 7  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Moab. 
This  may  be  the  long  Wady  el-Hasy  (or  Hessi,  PEF 
Map)  which  Doughty  (Ar.  Des.  I26)  describes  as  dividing 
the  uplands  of  Moab  and  Edom,  and  running  into  the 
S  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  by  some  thought  to  be  also 
the  Brook  Zekicd.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
Israelite  kingdom  could  ever  ha\e  been  described  as 
extending  S  of  the  Anion.  Hoffmann  (7.ATW  3 
ns  ['83])  suggests  that  the  Brook  of  the  Arabah 
may  have  lain  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (5  s 
rendering,  tov  xcp-appov  rwv  8ua/j.u>i'  [BAO],  is  no  help. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  N.  Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.  in 
the  time  of  Amos  is  stated  in  2  K.  14 25  to  have  extended 
from  '  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  Sea  of  the 
Arabah. '  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  Amos  means  to  include  Judah.      c.  A.  s. 

ARABATTINE  (akpaBatthnh  [AS]),  1  Mace. 
;">3t  AV,  RV  Akrabattine. 

ARABIA,  ARABIANS  CTIJJ  ;  gentilic  ^"JI?  and  in 
Neh.  '21J?,  pi.  Q'31JJ,  also  once  D'SOIJ),  and  once 
Kt.  □,S31J)  ,  ApAB[e]lA<lecl.  andindecl.  [BNAL,  etc.], 
-BlCCA  [BXA],  apav  (-ABoc)  LBXAL,  etc.],  ApAB[e]l 
[BNA]). 

The  name  Arab'  (my)  seems  originally  to  have 
meant  nothing  more  than  '  desert '  .  hence  '  people  of 
tin.-   desert.'      So   Isaiah1  uses  the  word, 


1.  Earlier 
OT  usage. 


'  In  the  forest  in  the  desert  {'u>\rb  ;  but 
<P  £(Tir4pas)  ye  halt  for  the  night'  (Is. 
21 13).  More  usual  in  Hebrew  is  the  fern,  form  \~irabdh 
[e.g.,  Job  Li -is  ,'j'Joi,  a  word  employed  as  a  proper  name 
to  denote  the  desolate  valley,  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  is 
situated,  reaching  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Red  Sea  (see  Akahah,  i. ).  In  the  OT  the  term  'Arab, 
as  the  name  of  a  particular  nation  and  country,  is  confined 
to  comparatively  late  writings  ;  it  must  therefore  appear 
highly  improbable  that  the  Homeric  ''Epe/j.^ot  (Oit.  484) 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  Arabs.  The  lists  in  ( JencsLs, 
which  specify  various  Arabian  tribes,  do  not  mention 
the  name — a  very  significant  indication  of  their  antiquity, 
The  word  being  certainly  an  appellative  ('desert')  in 
Is.  21i3(withKYcpIIab.  l8(P,Zeph.  3j  ©),  the  heading 
3~iy3  nL"D,  '  Oracle  concerning  the  Arabs,'  cannot  be  in 
accordance  with  the  author's  real  meaning.-  No  certain 
instance  of  the  use  of  'Arab  as  a  proper  name  occurs 
before  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  He  speaks  of  '  all  the 
kings  of  \  trub  ''■'•  \j~y  ^^-^3  nto,  Jer.  *2f>24).  The  words 
which  follow  in  MT,  ;-iyn  -2^0  ^zmxi,  are  of  course  a 
dittography  ;  in  order  to  make  sense  the  scribes  pro- 
nounced myn  'the  mixed  people,'  a  form  which  really 
occurs  in  v.  20,  as  well  as  in  Ez.  30  s  and  1  K.  IO15 
(where  O  reads  -oyn  for  ;nyn)-  The  Greek  text  of  Jer. 
2624  (k.  Travras  t.  (Tv/1/j.Lktovs  [BNQ],4  it  may  be  noticed, 
does  not  presuppose  a  repetition,  and  moreover  (followed 
by  Co.)  omits  the  word  '  kings,'  necessary  though  it  is 
to  the  sense.  The  phrase,  '  like  a  '  Ardbl  in  the  desert ' 
(Jer.  82,  Kopuvf)  [BXA];  Aq.  apaip  [Qm£-]),  may  be 
explained  to  mean  either  '  like  an  Arab '  or  '  like  a 
Nomad  ' — the  word  has  not  yet  acquired  a  strictly  ethno- 
graphical signification.  The  same  thing  applies  to  a 
passage  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  Exile, 
'  No  *  Ardbl  shall  pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shall  shepherds 
cause  their  flocks  to  lie  down  there'  (Is.  132o,  "Apa^es 
[BXA "'£■]).  InEz.  2721,  however,  Arab  (my  ;  Apa/3[e]ia 
[BAQ],  with  the  note  earrtpa  [Qm?]),  appears  as  the 
name  of  a  people,  coupled  with  Kedar,  a  desert  tribe  very 
frequently  mentioned  at  that  period  (see  Ishjmael,§4[2]). 

1  Isaiah's  authorship,  it  is  true,  has  been  disputed  (see  Isaiah, 
§o)- 

-  iB  omits  it ;  but  Aij.  Symm.  Theod.  all  have  it. 

3  <  '-iesdir.,  however,  while  agreeing  as  to  the  dittography 
which  follows,  denies  that  'and  all  the  kings  ot'Arab'  are  the 
words  of  Jeremiah  ;  the  closing  words  of  the  verse  ('  who  dwell 
in  the  wilderness ')  alone  are  genuine;  they  gh  e  the  locality  of 
those  '  who  have  the  corners  of  their  hair  polled  '  (-■.  23).  Cp. 
926  [25],  'all  that  have,  etc.,  who  dwell  in  the  wilderness.' 

4  ©a  has  k.  n.  t.  o".  avrov. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  name  of  the  Arabs  came  into 
uwc  among  the  Hebrews  at  a  time  when  the  old  names 
lshmael,  Midian,  etc.,  were  disappearing  from  ordinary 
speech.  This  change  may  be  connected  with  the  fact 
that  during  the  period  in  question  various  tribes 
were  advancing  from  the  S.  into  the  northern  deserts 
and  dispossessing  the  former  inhabitants,  who,  in  all 
probabilitv,  were  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrews.  Such 
shiftings  of  the  population  have  occurred  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  ages.  Howe\er  unproductive  the 
districts  to  the  E.  and  to  the  S.  of  Palestine  may 
appear  to  us,  they  arc  nevertheless,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Nomads,  decidedly  preferable  to  many  parts 
of  Arabia  proper. 

Prom  the  ninth  eenturv  B.C.  and  onwards,  the  name 
of  the  Arabs  occurs  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 


Other 


tions,  where  it  presents  a  variety  of  forms 


buui^co.  {Arabit  Aruhu,  Aribi,  etc.,  the  adjective 
being  Arbaya). 

The  name  Urbi  {A'B *2 Z±f. ),  however,  can  scarcely  1  >c, 
as  Delitzsch  (/.t. )  supposes,  another  form  of  the  same 
word  and  the  equivalent  of  the  Arab  '  C'rb  (which  appears 
to  be  quite  late)  and  of  the  Heb.  m;'.  The  Arabs 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were  probably 
all,  or  for  the  most  part,  natives  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
though  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  name  was 
applied  to  them  exclusnely  as  distinguished  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  proper. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  Persian  King  Darius  {e.g. , 
Behistun,  x,  15)  mention  Arabdya  among  the  subject 
lands,  always  placing  it  after  Babylonia  and  At  hum 
[i.e.,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia  proper,  and  possibly 
northern  Syria)  and  before  Egypt ;  here  also  the 
word  must  refer  to  the  great  deserts  of  Syria- — perhaps 
also  to  those  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula. .Eschylus  [Pers.  316),  the  first  extant  Greek 
writer  in  whose  works  the  name  occurs,  speaks  of  a 
distinguished  Arab  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
contemporary  authority  whom  Herodotus  follows  in  his 
account  of  the  Persian  army  makes  mention  of  Arabs  on 
the  same  occasion  (Herod.  7 69).  While  the  notions 
of  ..Eschylus,  however,  about  the  geographical  position  of 
the  Arabs,  are  altogether  fantastic — he  represents  them  as 
dwelling  near  the  Caucasus  {Prom.  422) — Herodotus 
shows  himself  much  better  informed.  He  applies  the  term 
Arabia  to  the  whole  peninsula  (cp  Herod.  2n  3107-113 
439)  ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  refers  in 
particular  to  those  Arabs  who  inhabited  the  country 
between  Syria  and  Egypt  (21230347^  88091,  etc.). 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
peculiar  classification,  he  gives  the  name  of  Arabia  to 
that  part  of  Egypt  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Nile  valley 
1^3,  etc. ).  Xenophon(^4«a:5.  vii.  8  25}  speaks  of  a  governor 
set  by  the  Persian  king  over  '  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,'  by 
which  is  meant  the  S.  of  Syria,  including  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  desert — a  separate  governor  being  set 
over  'Syria  and  Assyria."  Similarly  in  the  CyropaJia 
he  doubtless  always  means  by  Arabia  the  desert  lands 
which  were  to  some  extent  dependencies  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  not  the  peninsula  itself;  we  must  remember, 
further,  that  Xenophon  had  no  definite  ideas  about 
these  countries,  through  which  he  had  not  himself 
travelled.  The  name  Arabia  is  used,  in  particular, 
for  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia  {Anab.  i.  5i);  it  can 
hardly  be  an  accident  that  this  very  district  is  called 
Arab  by  Syriac  writers  from  the  third  century  after  Christ 
and  onwards.  Whilst,  however,  the  term  is  regularly 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  desert  which  remained  under 
Roman  dominion  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  the 
eastern  portion,  which  belonged  to  Persia,  is  more 
commonly  known  as  Beth  Wrabayc  (or  Bd  'Arbdyd  in 
the  Arabicised  form) — i.e.,  '  land  of  the  Arabs.'  Traces 
of  this  usage  are  found  in  late  Greek  authors  also. 

A  strictly  ethnographical  sense  belongs  to  the  word 

*  See  Del.  Par.  295  3047^  ;  and  cp  Schr.  KGF,  100  ff. 
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'  Arab  '  in  the  writings  of  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 
3   Later  OT  ^enL'm'an>  wno  suffered  much  from  the 

writers  enn,itv  of  an  Arab  (Neh.  2i96i6)  and 
enumerates  '  the  Arabs  '  as  such  in  the 
list  of  his  opponents  (Nell.  47  [>])•  The  Arab  in  question 
bears  a  name  which,  according  to  the  Massoretic  vocal- 
isation, is  to  be  pronounced  Geshem  [q.v. )  or  Gashmu, 
and  appears  in  the  Greek  text  as  Yrjad/x  [I'.XA],  Fttra^ 
[L]  ;  the  correct  form  is  probably  Ciinhamfi ,  a  well- 
known  Arabic  name,  ft  is  very  likely  that  at  that  time 
the  great  migration  of  the  Nabata-ans  had  already 
happened  (sec'  Kim  >m,  §9,  Nakat.-eans).  The  Chronicler 
too  refers  to  '  the  Arabians.'  They  brought  tribute,  he 
tells  us,  to  the  pious  King  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  17n).  He 
relates,  also,  how  God  punished  the  wicked  Joram  by 
means  of  the  Philistines  and  '  the  Arabians  who  were 
beside  the  Ethiopians'  (2CI1.  '21 16,  cp  22 1),  and  how- 
he  succoured  the  pious  Uzziah  in  the  war  against  '  the 
Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gur-baae'  (//.?'.]  and  other 
nations  (2  Ch.  267) — all  this  is  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  author's  own  time  [circa  200  B.C.),  and 
has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical. 

By  the  beginning  of  theMaccabean  period  the  kingdom 
of  the  Nabatveans  [a. v.]  had  long  been  firmly  estab- 
lished. At  that  time  various  other  Arabian  tribes  were 
also  to  be  found  in  the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  from 
among  these  certain  families  and  persons  rose  to  great 
power  during  the  decline  of  the  Seleucid  Empire.  In 
several  Syrian  towns  we  find  Arabian  sovereigns,  and  at 
Palmyra,  at  least,  there  was  an  Arabian  aristocracy  ; 
elsewhere  also  Arabian  chieftains  occasionally  played 
an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  that  period.  1  Mace, 
several  times  mentions  Nabatasans  and  other  Arabs 
(525  39  93s  11 17  39  1^31  ;  cp  2  Mace,  as  12 10/. ). 

The  apostle  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  retired  into 
Arabia  (Gal.  1 17) — probably  some  desert  tract  in  the 
Nabauean  kingdom.  When  he  speaks  of 
Arabia  he  of  course  includes  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  (Gal.  425).  Similarly,  '  Arabs  '  (Arabian  Jews 
or  proselytes)  in  Acts2n  probably  means  natives  of  the 
Nabataean  kingdom  (see  NabaT/EANs)  or  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Arabia  which  covered  almost  the  whole  extent 
of  that  kingdom.  The  province  was  constituted  by  A. 
Cornelius  Palma,  governor  of  Syria  [circa  105  a.d.  ). 

At  what  period  certain  tribes  began  to  call  themselves 
Arabs,  and  at  what  period  the  name  was  adopted  by  the 
whole  nation,  cannot  be  determined. 
5.  Native  xhedjstinguishedscholar.UH.MUller,1 
Arabian  usage.  has  mamtaineci  that  the  name  'Arab' 
was  unknown  to  the  natives  of  Arabia  till  Mohammed 
introduced  it  as  a  national  designation.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  tenable.  The  present  writer  does  not 
happen  to  have  made  any  notes  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  in  the  pre-Islamic  poetry  ;  2  but  the  verse  in 
Tabari,  i.  1036s,  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  occurrence — 
the  poet,  who  can  have  known  nothing  of  Mohammed, 
speaks  of  3000  Arabs  as  opposed  to  2000  foreigners. 
The  events  there  described  happened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lower  Euphrates — that  is  to  say,  in  a  district 
where  Arabs,  Aram, cans,  and  Persians  frequently  came 
into  contact  with  one  another,  and  where,  for  that  very 
reason,  a  special  term  to  denote  the  Arabian  nationality 
and  language  was  absolutely  required.  When  we  take 
into  account  the  frequent  communication  between  the 
Arabs  of  this  district  and  those  of  the  distant  W.  and 
S. ,  and  the  great  uniformity  of  the  Arabian  nation,  it 
must  appear  highly  probable  that  the  name  had  long 
been  generally  used  in  Arabia  itself. 

1  Ncuc  Freic  /'/r.vsf,  1894,  20th  April. 

2  He  would  not  lav  great  stress  on  the  words  Jtura  'ara- 
blyatin,  'villages  of  Arabian  women,'  or  kuran  'arabiyatin, 
'Arabian  villages,'  in  a  verse  ascribed  to  the  old  poet  Imra'-al- 
kais  (about  550  A.D.),  8:1 2  (Ahlwardt),  the  fragment  being  very 
obscure  and  the  text  not  quite  to  be  trusted.  Nor  could  he  affirm 
the  genuineness  of  the  verses  ascribed  to  old  poets  in  Aganl  ix.  10 
second  last  line,  x.  M'J  2  where  the  word  'Arab  occurs. 
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Hassan  and  other  poets  contemporary  with  Mohammed  make 
use  of  the  word  'Arab  and  its  plural  A' rah  as  a  term  known  to 
every  one  (see  the  I  >iwan  of  Hassan,  ed.  Tunis  10  r  17  4  103  13, 
A giln't  xii.  I.W28).  It  is  also  very  likely  that  in  the  common 
phrase,  'no'A>-fb  is  to  be  found  there,'  the  word  'A rib  means 
simply  'an  Arab'  and  hence  'any  human  being.'  Still  more 
conclusive  is  llie  fact  that  the  verb  ' arraba  or  draba  which 
occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest  poets  signifies  'to  explain,'  properly 
'  to  speak  in  Arabic  '  (I.  f. ,  '  distinctly  ')  ;  hence  this  name  for  the 
language  must  have  been  current  long  before  the  Prophet. 
That  Arab  was  already  employed  to  denote  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  is  shown,  further,  by  the  words  'irdb,  'horses,  or 
camels,  of  pure  native  breed,'  and  murib,  'possessor,  or  con- 
noisseur, of  such  horses,'  both  of  which  terms  were  commonly 
used  in  the  early  days  of  Islam. 

The  plural  form  .  t  'rdb,  '  Bedouins,'  is  presumably  de- 
rived from  the  primitive  sense  'desert.'  In  the  Koran 
the,  I' rdb  are  several  times  distinguished  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns.  When  we  find  that  a  poem, 
composed  shortly  before  Islam,  mentions  '  the  nomadic 
and  the  settled  A  'rab, ' :  the  latter  class  must  be  understood 
to  consist  of  the  inhabitants  of  small  oases,  who  retained, 
on  the  whole,  the  customs  of  the  Bedouins,  and  differed 
widely  from  the  people  of  the  towns.  Since,  however, 
the  Jledouins  always  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  natives 
of  Arabia,  it  is  not  strange  that,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Islam,  the  name  Arab  was  frequently  used  specially 
of  them.  So  in  the  great  Sabaean  inscription  of  Abraha, 
the  Abyssinian  prince  of  Yemen,  in  543  a.d.  ,  the  name 
my  (or,  with  the  postpositive  article,  p-|j/)  seems  to  signify 
the  Nomads.2  t.  n. 

ARAD  (T$;  aP<\A  [BAL]  ;  arad ;  for  gentilic 
Aradite,  see  below).  1.  A  South  Canaanitish  town, 
with  a  king  or  chieftain  of  its  own,  conquered  by  the 
Israelites,  Josh.  12 14  (a[i]pa0  [B],  adep  [AL],  herad). 
The  reference  to  the  'king  of  Arad'  in  Nu.  lili,  and 
the  abrupt  notice  in  Nu.  0040,  are  useless  for  historical 
purposes,  the  former  all  but  certainly,  and  the  latter 
certainly,  having  been  inserted  by  n  later  editor  (see 
Moore  on  Judg.  I17,  Di.  on  Nu.  0^40).  This  removes 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  connected  with  the  notices  of 
Arad  (cp  Hormah,  Zkphath).  Another  difficulty 
arises  from  the  reference  in  Judg.  I16  to  '  the  wilderness 
of  Judah  which  is  in  the  Negeb  of  Arad'  (i.e.,  in  that 
part  of  the  Negeb  to  which  Arad  belonged).  The  ex- 
pressions appear  to  Prof.  Moore  to  be  self-contradictory, 
the  Wilderness  of  Judah  and  the  Negeb  being  distinct 
regions  (Judges,  32).  He  points  out  as  an  additional 
ground  for  scepticism  that  <*5BA  differs  from  AIT  in 
reading  -man  instead  of  njJD-3  It  would  be  unsafe, 
however,  to  assert  that  in  usage  the  term  '  wilderness 
of  Judah  cannot  have  included  the  Negeb  S.  of  Arad 
—e.g.,  the  WJdy  el-Mtlh  (see  Salt,  City  of  ;  Judah) 
— and,  as  to  (5's  reading,  we  may  certainly  disregard 
it,  chiefly  on  the  ground  (suggested  by  Prof.  Moore 
himself)  that  there  is  no  steep  pass  (tyid>  Kard^aats) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arad. 

The  site  was  found  by  Robinson  at  Tell  'Arad,  which 
is  a  round  isolated  hill  17  m.  SE.  of  Hebron,  and  the 
details  given  by  Eus.  and  Jer.  (OS  2H55  8722882) 
are  quite  consistent  with  this  identification.  There  are 
indeed  no  relics  here  of  the  ancient  city,  and  only 
scanty  remains  of  ancient  bridges  ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  Guerin  from  pronouncing  Robinson's  view  '  ex- 
tremely probable,  not  to  say  certain'  (Jude'e,  3  185). 
The  city  of  Arad,  it  may  be  noticed  in  conclusion, 
existed  long  after  the  '  age  of  Joshua, '  for  Shishak  in- 
cludes it  in  his  list  of  conquered  cities  in  Palestine 
(WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  168).  'Aradite,'  therefore,  may 
well  be  restored  in  2  S.  2825a  (see  Harodite).      The 

1  DJ-iv'in  of  Hassan  ibn  Thabit,  51,  I.  g  =  Ag/uini,  14i26. 

2  See  Ed.  Glaser,  Zwei  Inschriften  fiber  dot  Dcunmbruch 
7'on  Marih,  33,  etc. 

J  ew  r'qi'  epr)/xov  ttjv  o?>crav  ev  toj  foro)  'Iov5a,  7;  k<rriv  eiri  itara- 
^aaeui'i  'ApaS  [B]  ;  e.  t.  e.  'Iov'W  t.  o.  iv  r<o  vqto>  enl  «:ara- 
^atrew?  'Apao  \  \L1.  ev  tu>  votu>  is  a  duplicate  rendering,  and  to 
be  rejected.  !S<>  far,  van  'Doorninck,  Bu.,  and  Ki.  (Hist.  1  260) 
are  right.  I L  is  premature,  however,  to  assume  that  ~mo3  is  the 
original  reading ;  it  is  really  a  conjectural  correction  of  a  false 
reading  (due  to  repetition)  131^2. 
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connection  of  David  (q.v.,  §  1,  note  on  'Bethlehem'; 
cp  also  Ardath)  with  S.  Judah  throws  a  new  light 
on  the  interest  of  narrators  in  the  fortunes  of  Arad  and 
Zephath. 

2.  (wpTjp  [B] ;  apw5  [A])  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  {q.v.,  §  9, 
ii.  jS)  1  Ch.  8  15.  T.  K.  C. 

ARADUS  Up&Aoc  [ANV]),  i  Mace.  15i'3t.  See 
Arvad. 

ARAH  (rTlN  [so  in  pause,  cp  Baer  ad  Kz.  2s],  §  70, 

'  wayfarer '  ?). 

1.  b.  Ulla,  in  genealogy  of  Asher  (g. v.  A  4).  I  Ch.  7  39!  (ope^ 
[BA]) ;  ^PL  omits  Ulla  and  Aran,  and  ascribes  the  remaining 
names  in  v.  39  to  Ithran  (v.  3SJ._ 

2.  In  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9,  §  St:) ;  Ezra 
25  (yjpa  [B],  apes  [A],  topee  [L])  =  Neh.  7  10  (-qpa  [BA],  -p.  [«],  ijipa 
[L])=  1  Esd.  5  10  Ares  (ape?  [BA],  jjipa  [L]).  _  His  sun  Shechan- 
iah  [6]  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  Ammonite  Tobiah,  4  (Neh. 
618  Tjpae  [BNA],  Tjipa  [L]) 

ARAM  (D"lwX  ;  ©I;AL  ap<\m,  cypiA,  o  cypoc,  01 
CYPOt  ;  on  Aramaeans  see  below,  §  7). 

The  EV  commonly  translates  'Syria'  or  '  Syrians '  (cp  how- 
ever Hos.  12  12  RV  'Aram  '),  but  occasionally  (\  b. .  lien.  10  22/ 
22  21  Nu.  2.!  7  1  Ch.  I17  '2.-3  734)  retains  the  Hebrew  form 
1  Aram  *  (on  Mt.  1  3/.  AV,  and  Lk.  333  AV  see  Ram,  i,  Ak.m). 
The  gentilic  "£}N,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  translated 
'  Syrian' (except  Dt. 20 5,  RVmg.  'Aramean';  .rente  1  Ch.  7  14 
EV  '  Aramitess ').  nvritc  is  rendered  by  'Syrian  language'(Is. 
30ri  2K.IS26EV  Dan. 24  RV),  or  '  Syrian  tongue'  (Ezra  4  7 
AY),  *  S\riac' (Dan.  24  AY),  and  by  'Aramaic'  (Dan.  24  Ezra 
47  Lioth'RVmgv). 

Aram  appears  in  Gen.  IO22  (Xpa^wv  [A])  as  one  of 
the  sons  of  Shem.  This  in  itself  does  not  prove  anything 
as  to  the  nationality  and  language  of  the 
people  in  question,  for  the  classification 
adopted  in  the  chapter  is  based,  to  a  large  extent,  on 
geographical  and  political  considerations.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Aram  here  stands  for  the  whole, 
or  at  least  for  a  portion,  of  those  '  Semitic '  tribes  whose 
language  is  called  '  Aramaic  '  in  the  UT  (Ezra47  Dan.  24) 
and  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Laban  the  Aramaean, 
according  to  the  ancient  gloss  in  Gen.  31 47.  In  later  times 
the  name  was  still  known,  though  often  supplanted  by 
'  Syrian,'  which  the  Greeks  employed,  from  a  very  early 
period,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  native  Aram  and  its 
derivatives.  Aram  may  perhaps  be  the  source  of  the 
Homeric  'Epe/x/3o£  (Od.  484). 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Aramaic  was  used  as 
the  official  language  in  the  western  half  of  the  Achse- 
menian  empire.  From  2  K.  1826  ( =  Is.  3fin)  we  might 
have  concluded  that  this  language  occupied  a  similar 
position  under  the  Assyrian  rule  ;  moreover,  if  Friedr. 
Delitzsch  be  right  (Par.  258),  an  Assyrian  and  an 
Aramaic  '  secretary '  are  mentioned  together  in  a  cunei- 
form inscription.  The  recent  excavations  at  Zenjirli 
have  proved  that  in  that  district,  to  the  extreme  N.  of 
Syria,  Aramaic  served  as  a  written  language  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  although  the  population  was 
not  purely  Aramaean.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aramaic 
inscriptions  of  Tema,  to  the  N.  of  Medina,  bear  witness 
to  the  existence  of  an  Aramaean  colony  in  the  NW.  of 
Arabia  about  500  B.C.  That  Mesopotamia  proper  (i.e., 
the  country  bounded  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the 
N.  mountain -range,  and  the  desert— hence  exclusive  of 
Babylonia)  was  inhabited  by  Aramaeans  appears  from 
the  OT.  Moreover,  an  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  I., 
who  is  placed  about  1220  B.C.,  mentions  an  Aramaean 
tribe  in  this  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harran 
(Schr.  KB  1 33).  A  similar  statement  is  found  in  an 
inscription  three  centuries  later  (ibid.  1 165).  Hence  the 
Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  onwards,  called 
this  country  "Lvpia  r\  fxiffr)  tQ>v  iroTafxQv,  or,  more  shortly, 
77  M.e0"O7rora/xta  (see  Arrian,  passim).  On  the  lower 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  near  the  confines  of  Susiana, — that 
is  to  say,  in  much  the  same  region  that  was  afterwards 
known  as  '  the  land  of  the  Aramaeans '  [Beth  Aramdye, 
in  Persian  Silristdn),  and  contained  the  royal  cities, — 
there  were  nomadic  (?)  Aramaeans  according  to  an  in- 
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scription  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (745-727  B.C.),  and  an 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  (705-681  B.C.).  (See  Del. 
I.e.  238,  Sehr.  A'A'P  1.16,  A7-'  'JsO.  The  name  occurs 
also  in  a  few  other  Assyrian  inscriptions  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  writing,  it  may  sometimes  be 
doubted  whether  the  word  is  really  cnx,  'Aram,'  and 
not  some  such  form  as  my,  mn,  or  mn-  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  at  least  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Del.  and  Schr.,  never  give  the 
name  of  'Aramaeans'  to  the  Aramaic-speaking  popu- 
lations \Y.  of  the  Euphrates,  whereas  111  the  UT  this 
is  the    Aramaean    country   par  excellence    (cp    Akam- 

NAHARAIM,    MESOPOTAMIA,   §   i). 

Though  at  several  periods  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,   of  the  Aramaean   nation    has   been   subject    to    1 
_  single   foreign    power,    the    Aranuvans 

*janou  °  '  have  never  formed  an  independent 
political  unity;  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has 
never  existed  a  state  comprehending  the  Aramieans  <>{' 
the  main  part  of  Svria  or  of  Mesopotamia  proper,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  races.  From  a  very  early  time,  how- 
ever, the  population  of  these  countries  must  have  been 
predominantly  Aramaean,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  other  nationalities  were  gradually  eliminated,  so 
that,  even  before  the  Christian  era,  the  various  dialects 
of  the  Aramaic  (or,  as  the  Creeks  say,  Syrian)  language 
prevailed  almost  exclusively  in  the  cultivated  lands  which 
lie  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Mountains  of 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  Aramaic  was  used  by  the 
neighbouring  Arabs  as  the  language  of  writing  ;  it  also 
took  possession  of  the  land  of  Israel  (see  §  5,  end).  It 
is  indeed  very  unlikely  that,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Salomon,  there  was  an  important  Aramaean  element  in 
Palestine,  as  \Y.  Max  Miiller  supposes  (As.  u.  Eur. 
171)  ;  the  ending  a  in  many  names  of  Palestinian  cities 
in  the  list  drawn  up  by  the  Egyptian  king  Sosenk  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  the  Hebrew  ending  ,t,  ex- 
pressing motion  towards — the  so-called  He  locale.  Even 
in  some  books  composed  before  the  Exile,  however,  the 
influence  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  neighbouring 
Aramaeans  is  occasionally  perceptible.  This  influence 
became  very  much  greater  after  the  Exile  (when  those 
Israelites  who  remained,  or  founded  settlements  in 
Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  were  at  first  feeble  in 
numbers)  and  little  by  little  the  Aramaic  tongue  spread 
over  the  whole  country.  Though  the  language  of  such 
parts  of  the  OT  as  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  and  several  of 
the  Psalms  is  Hebrew  in  form,  its  spirit  is  almost  entirely 
Aramaic.  The  compiler  of  Ezra  inserted  into  his  book 
an  extract  from  an  Aramaic  work  composed,  it  would 
seem,  about  300  B.C. ;  and  half  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(which  was  written  in  167  or  166  B.C.)  is  in  Aramaic. 
Moreover,  a  dialect  of  this  language  was  spoken  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  in  it  the  discourses  reported 
in  the  Gospels  were  originally  delivered.  Nor  did  the 
Latin  language  (under  the  Roman  rule)  ever  threaten 
to  supplant  the  prevalent  Aramaic.  Greek,  it  is  true, 
gained  some  footing  in  Syria,  and,  since  it  was  the 
vehicle  of  intercourse  and  literary  culture,  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  native  dialects.  It  was  the  con- 
quests of  the  Moslems,  however,  that  suddenly  brought 
to  an  end  the  ascendency  of  Aramaic  after  it  had  lasted 
for  more  than  1000  years.  The  Arabic  language  was 
diffused  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  at  the  present 
day  there  are  only  a  few  outlying  districts  in  which 
Aramaic  dialects  are  spoken. 

What  group  of  tribes  the  author  of  Gen.  10  23  includes 
under  the  name  of  Aram,  we  are  unable  to  say  precisely 


3.  In 


Of  the  '  sons  of  Aram '  enumerated  there  is 


Pentatpim'h  unu:)rt;unately  none  that  can  be  identified 
with  tolerable  certainty  (see  Ge<  igraphy, 
§  24).  The  position  of  '  Uz,'  although  it  occurs 
several  times  in  the  OT,  is  unknown.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  situated  not  far  from  Palestine.  '  Mash  ' 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  country  of  the  Mcurioj'  6pos 
(Ptrabo,  506,  etc. ),  the  source  of  the  river  Mashe  (ri har 


Mashe,  in  Arabic  Hirnnls),  which  flowed  by  Nisibis 
([pseudo-]Dionysius  of  Tel-Mahre,  ed.  Chabot,  718,  and 
Thomas  of  M argil,  ed.  Budge,  346 19)  ;  this  is,  however, 
by  no  means  certain.  Other  theories  respecting  the 
names  in  Gen.  IO23  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  they  are 
all  open  to  question. 

A  second  list,  in  Gen.  22  21,  represents  Aram  as  a  son 
of  Kemuel,  son  of  Nahor  and  brother  of  Uz,  Kesed 
(EV  Chesed  ;  the  epunym  of  the  Chaldeans),  Bethuel, 
and  others.  Bethuel  is  called  an  'Aram. can'  in  Gen. 
2i>2o  2S$,  as  is  also  his  son  Laban  in  Gen.  25 20  31  2024. 
The  passages  in  question  belong,  it  is  true,  to  different 
sources;  but  they  may  have  been  harmonised  by  the 
redactor.  All  these  statements  seem  to  point  to  the 
district  of  Harran  (IIaran,  q.v.),  where,  as  Hebrew 
tradition  affirms  with  remarkable  distinctness,  the  patri- 
archs ( A 1  jraha in,  Jacob ) ,  and  the  patriarcl is'  wives 
(Rebecca,  Leah,  Rachel),  either  were  born  or  sojourned 
for  a  long  time.  Here,  in  remote  antiquity,  Hebrew 
tribes  and  Aramaean  tribes  (represented  by  Nahor) 
probably  dwelt  side  by  side.1  Hence  it  is  said  in  Dt. 
lid  5  'a  nomad  Aramaean  was  my  father.'  In  one  of 
the  sources  of  Genesis  the  country  of  Laban  is  called 
'Aram  of  the  two  rivers,'2  which  seems  to  mean,  as 
has  long  been  held,  the  Aramaean  land  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  or  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Chaboras  (Kiepert,  Lehrh.  d.  alt.  Geogr.  154). 
What  is  meant  by  Paddan  Aram,  however,  the  name 
given  to  the  dwelling-place  of  Laban  and  his  kinsmen 
in  the  other  source  (see  Padan),  is  not  clear.  In  As- 
syrian (?)  and  Aramaic  Paddan  signifies  '  yoke,'  and  by 
a  change  of  meaning,  found  also  in  other  languages,  it 
comes  to  denote  a  certain  area  of  land,  and  finally 
'  corn-land,'  but  not  a  '  plain,'  as  is  sometimes  assumed 
by  those  who  wrongly  take  the  phrase  '  field  of  Aram  ' 
(Hos.  12i3[i2])  to  be  a  translation  of  '  Paddan  Aram. 
This  latter  can  scarcely  be  the  name  of  a  country.  It 
may  denote  a  locality  situated  in  the  land  of  Aram.  We 
might,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  identify  Paddan  Aram 
with  a  place  near  Harran  called  Paddand  (see  Wright, 
Cat.  Syr.  A/SS.  1  \-zja  ;  Georg  Hoffman,  Of  use. 
Nestor,  129,  /.  21),  in  Gr.  <padava  (Sozom.  633),  and  in 
Ar.  Paddan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Tell  Paddan 
is  situated  (see  Yakut  s.v. ).  It  is,  however,  a  somewhat 
suspicious  consideration  that  several  of  the  passages 
which  have  been  cited  mention  the  patriarchs  in  con- 
nection with  the  place.  Hence  the  name  may  be  due  to 
a  mere  localisation  of  the  biblical  story  on  the  part  of  the 
early  Christians.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Balaam, 
'Pethor'  is  in  Aram  (Xu.  22  s  237  ;  see  Pethok).  If 
Schr.  (KAT  15$  ff.  KB\iy$)  be  right  in  identifying 
it  with  the  city  of  Pi tru,  mentioned  in  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, and  situated  on  the  river  Sagur  (Sajur) — that  is  to 
say,  not  far  from  Mambij  (Hierapolis) — the  statement 
that  Pethor  is  on  the  Euphrates  itself  cannot  be  quite 
correct.  Such  an  inaccuracy,  however,  would  not  be 
surprising. 

What  historical  foundation  there  may  be  for  the 
account  of  the  subjugation  of  Israel  by  Cushan 
Rishathaim  (q.v.),  'king  of  Aram  of  the  Two  Rivers' 
(Judg.  3  8-10),  is  uncertain. 

Of  all  the  Aramaean  states,  by  far  the  most  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of   the    Israelites,    during   the 
_  kingly  period,  was  Damascus,    the  in- 

4.  Damascus.  habitants  of  which,  from  the  time  of 
David  (q.v.,  §  8d)  onward,  were  often  at  war  with  their 
Israelite  neighbours  ;  but  there  must  also  have  been 
much  peaceable  intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 
In  most  cases  where  the  OT  speaks  of  Aram  the 
reference  is  to  Damascus  (even  though  the  latter  name 
be  not  expressly  mentioned),  the  small  Aramaean  states 
of  the  neighbourhood  being  sometimes  included.      That 

1  On  this  point  see  Israel,  §  1. 

2  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  with  W.  Max  Miiller  (I.e. 
252,  255)  that  the  Dual  naharaim  is  a  mistake  for  the  plural 
nehtirlm.  On  this  subject,  however,  cp  Aram -naharaim, 
Mesopotamia,  §  1. 
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this  mode   of  speaking  was  actually  current  in  early 
times  is  proved  by  such  passages  as  Am.  159  Is.  7  2  a  J-  s- 

Cp  Damascl's. 

Not  far  from  Damascus  lay  the  Aranuvan  districts  of 

Maacah  {q.v.,  2)  and  Geshur  (q.v. ,  1).      That  Maacah 

Tvr  v>     W;|S    Aramaean  is  not  expressly  stated — - 

5.  Maacah,    L.KCC?t  in  i  Ch  19fij  wh(.rc  the  Ujxt  is  very 

eS  Ur*  doubtful;1  but  it  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
Gen.  '22  24,  where  Maacah  is  represented  as 
a  son,  or  daughter,  of  Xahor  by  a  concubine.  Moreover, 
in  1  Ch.  7  16  Machir,  the  chief  representative  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan,  is  the  husband  of 
Maacah,  and  in  v.  14  of  the  same  chapter  he  is  a  son  of 
Manasseh  by  an  Aramaean  concubine — whence  we  may 
infer  that  the  Israelite  tribe  which  had  penetrated 
farthest  to  the  \'E.  became  mingled  with  the 
Aram.eans  of  Maacah.  That  the  Maaeathites  Were  not 
included  in  Israel,  though  they  dwelt  among  the 
Israelites,  is  stated  in  Josh.  13 13.  Their  geographical 
situation  is  to  some  extent  determined  by  the  fact  that 
Abel,  though  regarded  as  an  ancient  Israelite  city  (2  S. 
20 19),  is  sometimes  called  Abel-beth-Maacah,  'Abel  in 
the  land  of  Maacah  '  (2  S.  2O14,2  etc.),  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  places  bearing  the  name  Abel. 
In  accordance  with  the  statements  in  1  K.bVjo  2  K. 
1529  (to  which  must  be  added  2  S.  20i8,  a  passage 
preserved  in  (p  but  mutilated  in  MT),  this  Abel  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  identical  with  the  northern 
Abil,  near  Hunin,  on  one  of  the  brooks  which  unite  to 
compose  the  Jordan  (see  Abkl-Bkth-Ma  \cah).  That 
this  region,  on  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  was  the  home  of 
the  Maaeathites  appears  from  Dt.3i4  Josh.  1 2 5  13ni3, 
where  they  are  mentioned  together  with  the  <  lusiiurites, 
another  foreign  people  who  continued  to  dwell  among 
the  Israelites  (Josh,  13  13),  and  belonged  to  Aram  (2  S. 
158;  cp  also  1  Ch.  2  23,  where  the  text,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  obscure  and  seems  to  be  corrupt).  Not  far 
off  was  the  territory  of  Rehob  or  Beth  Rehob,  which 
included  the  city  of  Dan  (Judg.  I828),  often  mentioned 
as  the  northern  limit  of  Israel,  the  modern  Tell  el-kadi, 
a  few  miles  eait  of  the  aforesaid  Abil.  In  Josh.  19 28 
Rehob,  it  is  true,  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
Israelite  tribe  of  Asher  ;  but,  according  to  2  S.  106,  its 
inhabitants  were  Aramaeans.  Thus  it  appears  fairly 
certain  that  several  Aramaean  tribes  were  settled  near, 
or  within,  the  borders  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Israel 
(Xaphtali,  Asher,  and  Eastern  Manasseh).  In  these  parts 
the  Aramaean  population  seems  to  have  extended,  with 
scarcely  any  interruption,  as  far  as  Damascus.  The 
Aramaeans  of  Maacah  and  Rehob  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Ammonites  against  David  (2  S.  106— 1  Ch.  196). 
David  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Geshurites,3 
and  she  became  the  mother  of  Absalom.  It  is  remark- 
able that  she  bore  the  name  of  Maacah  (2  S.  83=  1  Ch. 
02),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  occurs  often  in  con- 
nection with  Geshur  ;  and  the  same  name  was  given  by 
Absalom  to  his  daughter,4  afterwards  the  mother  of  two 
kings  of  Judah  (1  K.  I521013  2  Ch.  ll2o^).  After  he 
had  murdered  his  brother  Amnon,  Absalom  took  refuge 
with  his  grandfather  the  king  of  Geshur,  and  remained 
there  for  a  considerable  time  (2  S.  13 38  I42332).  The 
king  of  Geshur  must,  therefore,  have  been  to  some  extent 
independent  of  David.  Of  all  these  Aramaean  tribes 
we  hear  nothing  more  in  later  times  ;  but  one  of  them 
has  left  a  trace  in  'the  Maacathite '  (see  Maacah,  i), 
an  appellation  borne  by  the  father  of  Jaazaniah,  a  con- 
temporary   of  Jeremiah    the    prophet    (2  K.  *J5  23  —  jer, 

1  Instead  of  n^'S  C"IN>  the  '  Aramasans  of  Maacah,'  the 
parallel  passage  2  S.  106  has  n^yo  ~Sc,  'the  king  of  Maacah,' 
for  which  lPB  reads  $a.<rikia  'AjuoAtJk.  Here  the  word  'Ai±a\rjie 
is  certainly  due  to  a  mistake  {(pvi,  have  //.aa\a) ;  but  fiacriXea. 
[BAL]  supports  the  Masboretic  reading  -;\-. 

-  In  this  verse  we  should  no  doubt  read  n^iVD  JV3  n^HX  with 
Ew.,  Wetlh.,  and  others. 

J  See,  however,  Geshuk,  2,  where  the  view  is  proposed  that 
David's  wife  was  from  the  Southern  Geshur. 

4  On  this  see,  however,  .Maacah,  ii. 
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408).  These  Aramaeans,  who  were  so  closely  connected 
with  the  Israelites,  probably  played  an  important  part 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  Aramaic  language  over  Palestine. 

Another  state,  also  described  as  Aramaean,  was  that 
of  Zobah  (,/.:■.)  (2S.  1068;  cp  i  Ch.  1  i»  6  I's.  t>0  [title]), 
,  which  seems  to  have  been  for  a  while  of 
'  greater  consequence.  In  it  was  situated  the 
city  of  Beroti-iai  (2S.  1<)8),  no  doubt  identical  with 
Berothah  ('/■?'-).  which  in  Ez.  47  16  is  placed  between 
Hamath  and  Damascus.  With  this  it  agrees  that, 
according  to  the  statements  nf  the  historical  books, 
Zobah  had  relations  with  Hamath  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  Damascus  on  the  other.  Its  site  must,  therefore, 
be  approximately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eniesa  ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  archaeological  researches  will  throw 
further  light  upon  the  subject.1 

The  statement  about  Saul's  wars  with  '  the  kings  of 
Zobah'  (iS.  I447)  is  open  to  grave  suspicion;  it  is,  in 
fact,  doubtful  whether  the  warlike  operations  of  Saul 
ever  extended  so  far  (see  Saul,  $  3).  A  little  later, 
however,  we  find  Zobah  and  Damascus  assisting  the 
Ammonites  in  their  war  against  David  (see  David, 
§  8&).  At  length  Hadad'ezer,  king  of  Zobah,  even 
brought  to  his  help  Aramaeans  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  but  was  utterly  defeated,  together  with  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  David  carried  off  a  rich 
booty.  Upon  this  the  king  of  Hamath,  who  had  been 
at  war  with  the  king  of  Zobah,  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Judaean  king,  expressing  great  satisfaction  (2S.  8  lo). 
According  to  2S.U0 36,  one  of  David's  heroes  (among 
whom  were  several  non-Israehtes)  came  from  Zobah  ; 
in  1  Ch.  11  jS,  however,  the  reading  is  quite  different  (see 
ZuI'.ah).  A  servant  of  theabo\e-mentioned  Hadad'ezer, 
named  Rezon,  fled  from  his  master,  became  the  chief  of 
a  band  of  robbers,  and  after  David's  death  founded  a 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  K.  II23  ff,  ;  see  Damascus, 
§  3).  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  a  satisfactory  sense  from 
the  passage  which  describes  the  capture  of  '  Hamath  of 
Zobah'  by  Solomon  (2  Ch.  83),  and  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  the  integrity  of  the  text.  .After  the  time  of 
Solomon  we  find  no  mention  of  Zobah  in  the  OT  ;  but 
Assyrian  monuments  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of 
this  city  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. — if,  as  seems  likely, 
the  same  place  be  meant. 

In  the  account  of  the  wars  of  David  against  the 
Ammonites  and  their  allies,  these  latter  are  classed 
,  together  under  l  In -name  of  'Aramaeans' 
(2  S.  108^:  njf-)  ;  but  this  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  classification  a  potiori.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  notice  that  the  army  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar is  called  by  a  contemporary  '  the  army  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  of  the  Aramaeans  '  (Jer.  3">  n).  That  the 
great  mass  of  the  Babylonian  army  was  composed  of 
Aramaeans  might  have  been  naturally  inferred,  even 
if  we  had  not  this  explicit  statement  on  the  subject. 

Cp  Nuldeke,  'Die  Namen  der  Aram.  Nation  u.  Sprache,' in 
..'  P.Uir  25  113J?. ;  Xa-crvptos  ivpios  Supos  in  Hermes,  5  443^! ; 
and  the  section  on  the  Aramaic  dialects  in  Art.  '  Semitic 
l.an.^uases,'  F./'A'1),  published  separately  in  German,  Die  Sent. 
SprcLchcn,   Luipsic,  1887,  p.  2.7  ff-,  2nd  ed.,  J899. 

2.  An  Ashc-nte  (1  Ch.  7  34t ;  [aK]apav  [B],  apa/x  [AL]).  See 
also  Ram,  i,  and  Arni.  t.  N. 

ARAMAIC  LANGUAGE.2  An, male  is  nearly  re- 
lated   to    Hebraeo- Phoenician  ;     there    is,    nevertheless, 

1.  Geographical  "  sharP  1S"e  of  de™rration-     of  "s 
ptH-ptvt-  original     home     nothing     certain     is 

known.      In  the  OT  'Aram'  appears 

at  an  early  period  as  a  designation  of  curtain  districts  in 

Syria    (sue    Aram,    §   1)  and    in    Mesopotamia.       The 

language   of   the  Aramaeans  gradually  spread   far  and 

wide.      It  occupied  all  Syria — both  those  regions  which 

had  been  in  the  possession  of  non-Semitic  peoples,  and 

A  It  would  appear  that  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  sometimes 
mention  this  place  as  Sttbutu  or  S:<l>iti  (sr<;  1  h-1.  Par,  ziqjf.  \ 
Schrader,  KGF  122,  K'AT  182^);  but  they  have  not  enabled 
us  to  fix  the  site. 

-  Revised  and  adapted  by  the  author  from  art.  'Semitic 
Languages  '  (Aramaic  section)  in  EB$)  21. 
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those  which  were  most  likely  inhabited  by  Canaanite 
tribes.  Last  of  all,  Palestine  became  Aramaised  [ib.  §  2). 
Towards  the  E.  this  language  w  as  spoken  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  throughout  the  districts  of  the  Tigris 
S.  and  W".  of  the  Armenian  and  Kurdish  mountains  ; 
the  province  in  which  the  capitals  of  the  Arsacides  and 
the  Sasanians  were  situated  was  called  '  the  country  of 
the  Aramaeans. '  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  a  large,  or 
perhaps  the  larger,  portion  of  the  population  were  most 
probably  Aramreans,  even  at  a  very  early  date,  whilst 
Assyrian  was  the  language  of  the  government. 

Some  short  Aramaic  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian 
period,  principally  on  weights,  have  long  been   known. 

„  ..  To  these  have  recently  been  added  longer 
9  EarliGr 

v  +  ones  n"om  tne  nu'st  northern  part  of  Svria 

history.  (Zenjirli,  about  37  X.).  In  these,  as  in' the 
weight  inscriptions,  the  language  differs  markedly  from 
later  Aramaic,  especially  by  its  close  approximation  to 
Hebrew -Canaanite  or,  perhaps,  to  Assyrian;  but 
Aramaic  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more 
of  these  inscriptions,  important  alike  for  their  language 
and  for  their  contents,  ma}-  yet  be  discovered.1 

In  the  Persian  period  Aramaic  was  the  official  language 
of  the  provinces  \Y.  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  this  explains 
the  fact  that  some  inscriptions  of  Ciheia  and  many  coins 
which  were  struck  bv  governors  and  vassal  princes  in 
Asia  Minor  (of  which  the  stamp  was  in  some  eases 
the  work  of  skilled  Greek  artists)  bear  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions, whilst  those  of  other  coins  are  Greek.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  prove  that  Aramaic  was  ever  spoken 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  as  far  north  as  Sinope  and  the 
Hellespont.  In  Egypt  Aramaic  inscriptions  have 

been  found  of  the  Persian  period,  one  bearing  the  date 
of  the  fourth  year  of  Xerxes  (482  B.  c. )  ;  2  we  have  also 
official  documents  on  papyrus,  unfortunately  in  «.  very 
tattered  condition  for  the  most  part,  which  prove  that 
the  Persians  preferred  using  this  convenient  language  to 
mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  Egyptian  systems  of 
writing.  It  is  further  possible  that  at  that  time  there 
were  many  Aramaeans  in  Egypt,  just  as  there  were  many 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

This  preference  for  Aramaic,  however,  probably 
originated  under  the  Assyrian  Empire,  in  which  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population  spoke  Aramaic  :  in 
it  this  language  would  naturally  occupy  a  more  important 
position  than  it  did  under  the  Persians.  Thus  we  under- 
stand why  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  great  Assyrian 
officer  could  speak  Aramaic  (2  K.  1826  =  Is.  36n),  and 
why  the  dignitaries  of  Judah  appear  to  have  learned  the 
language  {ibid.) :  namely,  in  order  to  communicate  with 
the  Assyrians.  The  short  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans 
probably  strengthened  this  preponderance  of  Aramaic. 

A  few  ancient  Aramaic  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
covered far  within  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  palm 
oasis  of  Teima  (in  the  north  of  the  Hijaz)  ;  the  oldest 
and  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  was  perhaps 
made  somewhat  before  the  Persian  period.3  We  may 
presume  that  Aramaic  was  introduced  into  the  district 
by  a  mercantile  colony,  which  settled  in  the  ancient  seat 
of  commerce  ;  and,  in  consequence,  Aramaic  may 
have  remained  for  some  time  the  literary  language  of 
the  neighbouring  Arabs.  Those  Aramaic  monuments, 
which  we  may  with  more  or  less  certainty  ascribe  to  the 
Persian  period,  exhibit  «.  language  which  is  almost 
absolutely  uniform.  The  Egyptian  monuments  bear 
marks  of  Hebrew,  or  (better)  Phoenician,  influence. 

Intercourse   with   Aramaeans   caused  some  Aramaic 

Cp  Ansgrabungcn  inSendschirlii  Sachau,  Kiinigl.  Mus.  zu 
Berlin,  Mittheil.  aus  de?ior.  Samml.  1893  ;  also  It.  H.  Muller, 
altscm.  Insckrift.  v.  Sendsckirli,  Vienna,  toq-;  ;  Halevy,  Rev. 
Sem.,  Paris,  i8q4,  and  on  the  lanmiage,  Nold.  '/.thWG  47  09  ; 
D.  H.  Muller, 'Die  RauinschriftdesBafn.-knl,.'ZA'.l/;rio;  WL 
m  MVG,  1S96 ;  Halevy,  Rev.  Sen/.  18^7  ;  O.  Huffmann,  ZA, 
ai  '  S1?-^"  Two  old  Aram,  inscriptions  from  Nerab  (near 
Aleppo)have  since  been  brought  to  light ;  cp  Hoffmann,  ib.  207^ 

_  See  the  Palatograph ical  Society's  Oriental  Series,  plate 
km.,  and  CIS  2,  no.  122. 

3  See  CIS  2,  nos.  113-121. 
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words  to  be  imported  into  Hebrew  at  a  comparatively 
3  Biblical  ear^  date.  This  influence  of  Aramaic  on 
Aramaic  Hebrew  steadily  grew,  and  shows  itself  so 
strongly  in  the  language  of  Ecclesiastes,  for 
example,  as  almost  to  compel  the  inference*  that  Aramaic 
was  the  writer's  mother-tongue,  and  Hebrew  one  subse- 
quently acquired,  without  complete  mastery. 

Certain  portions  of  the  OT  (Ezra4S-n'i8  712-26  Dan. 
24-N28  ;  also  the  ancient  gloss  in  Jer.  10  n)  are  written 
in  Aramaic.  The  free  and  arbitrary  interchange  between 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew,  between  the  current  popular 
speech  and  the  old  sacred  and  learned  language,  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  in  Daniel  (167  or  166  B.C.); 
see  Danihi,,  ii.  §  11  f.  Isolated  passages  in  Ezra 
perhaps  belong  lo  the  iVrsian  period,  but  have  certainly 
been  remodelled  by  a  later  writer.1  Still  in  Ezra  we 
find  a  few  antique  forms  which  do  not  occur  in  Daniel. 

The  Aramaic  pieces  contained  in  the  OT  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  furnished  with  vowels  and 
other  orthographical  signs.  These  were  not  inserted 
until  long  after  the  composition  of  the  books  (they 
are  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  text  itself)  ;  but 
Aramaic  was  still  a  living  language  when  the  punctua- 
tion came  into  use,  and  the  lapse  of  time  w  as  not 
so  very  great.  The  tradition  ran  less  risk  of  corruption, 
therefore,  than  in  the  case  of  Hebrew.  Its  general 
correctness  is  further  attested  by  the  innumerable 
points  of  resemblance  between  this  language  and 
Syriac,  with  which  we  are  accurately  acquainted.  The 
Aramaic  of  the  OT  exhibits  various  antique  characteristics 
which  afterwards  disappeared — for  example,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  passive  by  means  of  internal  vowel-change, 
and  of  the  causative  with  ha  instead  of  with  a —  phenomena 
which  have  been  falsely  explained  as  Hebraisms. 

Biblical  Aramaic  agrees  in  all  essential  respects  with 

the  language  used  in  the  many  inscriptions  of  Palmyra 

a.  w  Yi  +  +■     (beginning  soon  before  the  Christian 

4.  flaDatzean,  etc.  em  and  extending  to  about  the  end  of 

the  third  century),  and  on  the  Nabataean  coins  and 
stone  monuments  (concluding  about  the  year  100  A.D. ). 
Aramaic  was  the  language  of  Palmyra,  the  aristocracy 
of  which  were  largely  of  Arabian  extraction.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Nabataean  kingdom  (not  far 
from  Damascus)  there  was  probably  a  large  Aramaic 
population  ;  but  Arabic  was  spoken  farther  south.  At 
that  time,  however,  Aramaic  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
cultivated  language,  for  which  reason  the  Arabs  in 
question  made  use  of  it,  as  their  own  language  was  not 
reduced  to  writing,  just  as  in  those  ages  Greek  inscrip- 
tions were  set  up  in  many  districts  where  no  one  spoke 
Greek.  The  great  inscriptions  cease  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  Nabatasan  kingdom  by  Trajan  (105  A.D. )  ; 
but,  down  to  a  later  period,  the  Arabian  nomads  in  those 
countries,  especially  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  often 
scratched  their  names  on  the  rocks,  adding  some  bene- 
dictory formula  in  Aramaic.  These  inscriptions 
having  now  been  deciphered  with  completeness  and 
certainty',  there  is  no  longer  room  for  discussion  of 
their  Israelitic  origin,  or  of  any  similar  fantastic  theories 
concerning  them.  That  several  centuries  afterwards 
the  name  of  '  Nabatasan  '  was  used  by  the  Arabs  as 
synonymous  with  '  Aramaan  '  was  probably  due  to 
the  gradual  spread  of  Aramaic  over  a  great  part  of 
what  had  once  been  the  country  of  the  Nabata_-ans.  In 
any  case,  Aramaic  then  exercised  an  immense  influence. 
This  is  proved  by  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
strange  Pahlavf  writing,  various  branches  of  which  date 
from  the  time  of  the  Parthian  empire.  Biblical  Aramaic, 
as  also  the  language  of  the  Palmyrene  and  the  Nabatasan 
inscriptions,  may  be  described  as  an  older  form  of 
Western  Aramaic.  The  opinion  that  the  Palestinian  Jews 
brought  their  Aramaic  dialect  directly  from  Babylon — 
whence  the  incorrect  name  '  Chaldee  '  — is  untenable. 

1  The  decree  which  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Artaxerxes 
(Ezra  7  12-26)  is  in  its  present  form  a  comparatively  late  pro- 
duction (cp  Ezra,  ii.  §  10). 
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By  the  time  of  Christ  Aramaic  had  long  been  the 
current  popular  speech  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and 
the  use,  spoken  and  written,  of  Hebrew 
(in  a  greatly  modified  form)  was  confined  to 
scholars.  Christ  and  the  apostles  spoke  Aramaic,  and 
the  origin. d  preaching  of  Christianity,  the  Euayy^Xtoe, 
was  in  the  same  language.  And  this,  too,  not  in 
the  dialect  current  in  Jerusalem,  which  roughly  coin- 
cided with  the  literary  language  of  the  period,  but  in 
that  of  Galilee',  which,  it  would  seem,  had  developed 
more  rapidly,  or,  as  is  now  often  but  erroneously  said, 
had  become  corrupted.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know  the  Galilean  dialect  of  that  period  with 
accuracy.  The  attempts  made  in  our  days  to  reduce 
the  words  of  Jesus  from  Greek  to  their  original  language 
have,  therefore,  failed. 

In  general,  few  of  the  sources  from  which  we  derive 
our  knowledge  of  the  Palestinian  dialect  of  that  period 
can  be  implicitly  trusted.  In  the  syn- 
°  '  agogues  it  was  necessary  that  the  reading 

of  the  OT  should  be  followed  by  an  oral  '  targum ' — a 
translation,  or  rather  i-  paraphrase  into  Aramaic,  the 
language  of  the  people — which  was  at  a  later  period 
fixed  in  writing  ;  but  the  officially  sanctioned  form  of 
the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  (the  so-called  Targum 
of  Onkelos)  and  of  that  to  the  prophets  (the  so-called 
Jonathan)  was  not  finally  settled  till  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  and  not  in  Palestine  but  in  Babylonia.  The 
redactors  of  the  Targum  preserved,  on  the  whole,  the 
older  Palestinian  dialect  ;  yet  that  of  Babylon,  which 
differed  considerably  from  the  former,  exercised  a 
vitiating  influence.  The  punctuation,  which  was  added 
later  (first  in  Babylonia)  is  not  so  trustworthy  as  that  of 
the  Aramaic  passages  in  the  OT.  The  manuscripts 
which  have  the  Babylonian  superlinear  punctuation 
may,  nevertheless,  be  relied  upon  to  a  great  extent. 
The  language  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  differs  but  little 
from  biblical  Aramaic.  The  language  spoken  some 
time  afterwards  bv  the  Palestinian  Jews,  especially  in 
Galilee,  is  exhibited  in  a  series  of  rabbinical  works — ■ 
the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targums,  a  few  Midrashic  works, 
and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  Of  the  Jerusalem  Targums, 
at  least  that  to  the  Pentateuch  contains  remains  that  go 
back  to  a  very  early  date,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
presents  a  much  moreancient  aspect  than  that  of  Onkelos, 
which  has  been  heavily  revised  throughout  ;  1  but 
the  language,  as  we  now  have  it,  belongs  to  the 
later  time.  The  Targums  to  the  Hagiographa  are,  in 
part,  very  late  indeed.  All  these  books,  of  which  the 
Midrashfm  and  the  Talmud  contain  much  Hebrew  as 
well  as  Aramaic,  have  been  handed  down  without  care, 
and  require  to  be  used  with  great  caution  for  linguistic 
purposes.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  the  older  language 
and  orthography  has,  in  part,  obscured  the  characteristics 
of  these  popular  dialects  :  for  example,  various  gutturals 
are  still  written,  although  they  are  no  longer  pronounced. 
The  adaptation  of  the  spelling  to  the  real  pronunciation 
is  carried  furthest  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  but  not  in 
tL  consistent  manner.  All  these  books  are  without 
vowel-points  ;  but  the  frequent  use  of  vowel-letters 
in  the  Liter  Jewish  works  renders  this  defect  less  notice- 
able (cp  Tk'xt,  §  64). 

Not  only  the  Jews  but  also  the  Christians  of  Palestine 

retained  their  native  dialect  for  some  time  as  an  ecclesi- 

_,     ...        astical  and  literary  language.     We  possess 

t,"  ,  ...  translations  of  great  portions  of  the  Bible 
Palestinian.  ,         .  „      f  t,     ^        ,  \       .  r 

(especially  of  the  Gospels)  and  fragments 

of  other  works  in  this  dialect  by  the  Palestinian  Christians 
dating  from  about  the  fifth  century,  partly  accompanied 
by  a  punctuation  which  was  not  added  till  some  time 
later.  This  dialect,  the  native  country  of  which  was 
apparently  not  Galilee,  but  Judaea,  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Palestinian    Jews,    as  was    to    be  expected 

1  This  in  opposition  to  Dalman's  Gramm.  d.  jiid.  pal.  A  rant. 
(Leipsic,  94)— a  book  highly  to  be  commended  for  the  fulness 
and  accuracy  of  its  facts,  bat  less  so  for  its  theories. 
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from  the  fact  that  those  who  spoke  it  were  of  Jewish 


origin. 


8.  Samaritan 
dialect. 


Finally,  the  Samaritans,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  translated  their  sacred  book,  the  Penta- 
teuch, into  their  own  dialect :  see  Text, 
§  48.  The  critical  study  of  this  trans- 
lation proves  that  the  language  which 
lies  at  its  base  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Jews.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Samaritans 
may  have  carried  the  softening  of  the  gutturals  a  little 
farther  than  the  Jews  of  Galilee.  Their  absurd  attempt 
to  embellish  the  language  of  the  translation  by  arbitrarily 
introducing  forms  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  original 
has  given  rise  to  the  false  notion  that  Samnriian  is  a 
mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  The  introduction  of 
Hebrew  and  even  of  Arabic  words  and  forms  was 
practised  in  Samaria  on  a  still  larger  scale  by  copyists 
who  lived  after  Aramaic  had  become  extinct.  The  later 
works  written  in  the  Samaritan  dialect  are,  from  a 
linguistic  point  of  view,  as  worthless  as  the  compositions 
of  Samaritans  in  Hebrew  :  the  writers,  who  spoke  Arabic, 
endeavoured  to  write  in  a  language  with  which  they  were 
but  half  acquainted. 

All  these  Western  Aramaic  dialects,  including  that  of  the 
oldest  inscriptions,  have  this  characteristic  among  others 
in  common,  that  they  form  the  third  person 
singular  masculine  and  the  third  person 
plural  masculine  and  feminine  in  the  im- 
perfect by  prefixing  r,  as  do  the  other  Semitic  languages. 
And  in  these  dialects  the  termination  &  (the  so-called 
status  nnphatiirus)  still  retained  the  meaning  of  a  definite 
article  down  to  a  tolerably  late  period. 

As  early  as  the  seventh  century  the  conquests  of  the 
Moslems  greatly  circumscribed  the  domain  of  Aramaic, 
and  a  few  centuries  later  it  was  almost  completely 
supplanted  in  the  W.  by  Arabic.  For  the  Christians  of 
those  countries,  who,  like  every  one  else,  spoke  Arabic, 
the  Palestinian  dialect  was  no  longer  of  importance. 
They  adopted  as  their  ecclesiastical  language  the  dialect 
of  the  other  Aramaean  Christians,  the  Syriac  (Edessan  ; 
see  §  11  ff.).  The  only  localities  where  a  W.  Aramaic 
dialect  still  survives  are  a  few  villages  in  Anti-Libanus.1 
The  popular  Aramaic  dialect  of  Babylonia,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  is  exhibited  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  in  which,  however, 


9.  Western 
dialects. 


10.  Babylonian 
and  Mandsoan. 


as  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,    there  is 

a  constant  mingling  of  Aramaic  and 

Hebrew  passages.      To  a  somewhat  later  period,   and 

probably  to  a  somewhat  different  district  of  Babylonia, 

belong  the  writings  of  the  Manda^ans,  a  strange  sect, 

half  Christian  and  half  heathen,  who,  from  a  linguistic 

point  of  view,  possess  the  peculiar  advantage  of  having 

remained    almost   entirely  free   from    the    influence   of 

Hebrew,  which  is  so  perceptible  in  the  Aramaic  writings  of 

Jews  as  well  as  in  those  of  Christians.    The  orthography  of 

the  Mandceans  comes  nearer  than  that  of  the  Talmud 

to  the  real  pronunciation,  and  in  it  the  softening  of  the 

gutturals  is  most  clearly  seen.      In  other  respects  there  is 

a  close  resemblance  between  Mandaean  and  the  language 

of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.      The  forms  of  the  imperfect 

which  we  have  enumerated  above  take  in  these  dialects 

n  or  /.      In  Babylonia,  as  in  Syria,  the  language  of  the 

Arabic  conquerors  rapidly  drove  out  that  of  the  country. 

The  latter  has  long  been  extinct — unless,  which  ispossible, 

a  few  surviving  Mandceans  still  speak  among  themselves 

a  more  modern  form  of  their  dialect. 

At   Edessa,  in   the  W.    of  Mesopotamia,   the  native 

dialect  had  already  been  used  for  some  time  as  a  literary 

--    „     -         language,  and  had  been  reduced  to  rule 

'„  /  through  the  influence  of  the  schools  (as 

or  Edessan  .         &    ,,     ,,     ,  .       fil  v   , 

.  .         is  proved  by  the  nxity  of  the  grammar  and 

the  orthography)  even  before  Christianity 

1  On  this  subject  we  have  now  very  valuable  information 
in  a  series  of  articles  by  M.  I\irw>t  (Joum.  As.,  1898);  more- 
over it  is  hoped  that  Professors  Prym  and  Socin  will  soon  be 
able  to  furnish  more  ample  details. 
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acquired  power  in  the  country,  in  the  second  century.  At 
an  early  period  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  were  here 
translated,  with  the  help  of  Jewish  tradition  (see  Tkxt, 
§  59).  This  version  (the  so-called  Peshftta  or  Peshito)  be- 
came the  Bible  of  Arama-an  Christendom,  and  Edessa 
became  its  capital.  Thus  the  Aramasan  Christians  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  even  those  who  were  subjects  of 
the  Persian  empire,  adopted  the  Edessan  dialect  as  the 
language  of  the  church,  of  literature,  and  of  cultivated 
intercourse.  Since  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants, 
'Aramaeans,'  just  like  that  of "KW^res,  had  acquired  in 
the  minds  of  Jews  and  Christians  the  unpleasant  signifi- 
cation of  'heathens,'  it  was  generally  avoided,  and  in 
its  place  the  Greek  terms  '  Syrians '  and  'S\riac'  v\cre 
used.  '  Svnac,'  however,  was  also  the  name  given  by 
the  jews  and  the  Christians  of  Palestine  to  their  own 
language,  and  '  Svrians  '  was  applied  by  both  Greeks 
and  Persians  to  the  Aram. vans  of  Ribvlonia.  It  is,  there- 
fore, incorrect  to  employ  the  word  '  Syriac  '  as  mean- 
ing the  language  of  Edessa  alone  ;  but,  since  it  was 
the  most  important  of  these  dialects,  it  has  the  best 
claim  to  this  generally  received  appellation.  It  has,  as 
we  have  said,  a  form  very  definitely  fixed  ;  and  in  it  the 
above-mentioned  forms  of  the  imperfect  take  an  n.  As 
in  the  Babvlonian  dialects,  the  termination  d  has  become 
so  completely  a  part  of  the  substantive  to  \\  hich  it  is 
added  that  it  has  wholly  lost  the  meaning  of  the  definite 
article  ;  whereby  the  clearness  of  the  language  is  per- 
ceptiblv  impaired.  The  influence  exercised  by  Greek  is 
very  apparent  in  Syriac. 

From  the  third  to  the  seventh  century  an  extensive 
literature  was  produced  in  this  language,  consisting 
Tf    w  f  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  of  ecclesiastical 

^*  works.  In  the  development  of  this 
literature  the  Syrians  of  the  Persian  empire  took  an 
eager  part  In  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  Syriac  was, 
after  Greek,  by  far  the  most  important  language  ;  and 
under  the  Persian  kings  it  virtually  occupied  a  more 
prominent  position  as  an  organ  of  culture  than  the 
Persian  language  itself.  The  conquests  of  the  Arabs 
totally  changed  this  state  of  things.  Meanwhile,  even 
in  Edessa,  a  considerable  difference  had  arisen  between 
the  written  language  and  the  popular  speech,  in 
which  the  process  of  modification  was  still  going  on. 
About  the  year  700  it  became  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  to  systematise  the  grammar  of  the  language 
and  to  introduce  some  means  of  clearly  expressing 
the  vowels.  The  chief  object  aimed  at  was  that  the 
text  of  the  Syriac  Bible  should  be  recited  in  a  correct 
manner.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  eastern  pronun- 
ciation differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  W.  The 
local  dialects  had,  to  some  extent,  exercised  an  influence 
over  the  pronunciation  of  the  literary  tongue  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  political  separation  between  Rome 
and  Persia,  and  yet  more  the  ecclesiastical  schism — since 
the  Syrians  of  the  E.  were  mostly  Nestorians,  those  of 
the  W.  Monophy sites  and  Catholics  —  had  produced 
divergences  between  the  traditions  of  the  various  schools. 
Starting,  therefore,  from  a  common  source,  two  dis- 
tinct systems  of  punctuation  were  formed,  of  which  the 
western  is  the  more  convenient,  but  the  eastern  the 
more  exact,  and  generally  more  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  pronunciation  :  it  has,  for  example,  a  in  place 
of  the  western  0,  and  0  in  many  cases  where  the  western 
Syrians  pronounce  //.  In  later  times  the  two  systems 
have  been  intermingled  in  various  ways. 

Arabic  everywhere  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  Aramaic  —  a  predominance  which  had 
lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years — and  soon  began 
to  drive  Syriac  out  of  use.  Nevertheless,  up  to  the 
present  day  Syriac  has  remained  in  use  for  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  may  perhaps  be  even  spoken 
in  some  monasteries  and  schools  ;  but  it  has  long  been 
a.  dead  language.  When  Syriac  became  extinct  in  Edessa 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  not  known  with  certainty.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  theologians  who  interest  them- 
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selves  scientifically  in  the  history  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity  should  learn  son/>:  Syriac.  The  task  is  not 
very  difficult  for  those  who  know  Hebrew. 

In  some  districts  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  of  the  Mosul 
territorv,  of  Kurdistan,  and  on  Lake  Urmia,  Aramaic 

13.  Neo-Syriac  dialects  T  T^"  by  C[lristians  uand 
,.    ,      ~  occasionally   by  Jews.       Among    these 

that   of   Urmia   has   become   the  most 

important,  since  American   missionaries  have  formed  a. 

new    literary    language    of   it.      Moreover,    the    Roman 

Propaganda  has  printed  books  in  two  of  the  Neo-Syriac 

dialects. 

( >n  the  Aramaic  dialects  in  general,  see  Noldeke,  'Die  Namen 

d.    Aiam.     Nation    u.     Sprache,'    in    ZDMG    iif»  1  n  Jf.   ('71); 

Wright,  Cou//>.   Granuii.  Sem.  ^-\ff.  ',  Kan. 

14.  Literature.  Graunu.  d.  Bibl.-Aram.  &ff.     The  Aramaic 

inscriptions  from  Assyria,  1  labylonia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Kgypt  are  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  CIS  (the 
Sin.iitic  and  I'.ilmyrene  inscriptions  have  not  yet  appeared). 
For  the  N.ili.it.ian  the  most  important  publication  is  Euting's 
N aba tuischc  I  nsc.hr if  ten,  Berlin,  1885.  Others  are  to  be  found  in 
various  journals.  Of  these  the  most  considerable  is  the  great 
inscription  of  Pctra,  fir^t  edited  by  l.)e  Vogue,  /.As.,  1896, 
8304^  Many  Sinaitic  are  contained  in  Euting's  Sutaitische 
Inschr.  C91),  and  of  the  Palmyrene  the  (comparatively  small) 
collection  in  I  >e  Vog  lie's  La  Syrie  Cent  rale  (1068-77)  is  the  most 
convenient  for  use.  Many  others  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  journals  devoted  to  Oriental  subjects,  the  most  important 
being  the  great  Fiscal  Inscription  in  Palmyrene  and  Greek  :  see 
ZDMG  i^lyjo  ff.  ('88),  where  the  literature  is  cited.  A  few 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  annotated,  are  appended  to  Bevan's 
Commentary  on  Daniel. 

The  most  complete  Syriac  grammar  is  Noldeke's  Syrische 
Grammatik  (Leipsic,  '80;  2nd  ed.,  08).  Duval's  (Paris,  '81)  is 
useful  for  comparison  with  the  other  Aramaic  dialects,  and 
Nestle's,  in  the  Porta  Lingnarum  <  h'ientalium  (:th1  ed.,  Berlin, 
'83),  is  an  introductory  handbook.  To  theologians  wishing  to 
learn  Syriac,  Roediger's  Clirestiuj/athia  syriaca{y;<\  ed.,  Halle, 
'92)  may  be  highly  recommended.  Articles  on  the  Nabat.:ean,  the 
Palmyrene,  and  the  Christian-Palestinian  dialects  by  Nrddrkc 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ZDMG  17  703^  V-^yjf-  ^%'ff-  L'63,  '65, 
'70].  Of  Syriac  dictionaries,  Castell's  for  a  long  time  was  the 
only  one  of  general  utility.  Recently  three  have  appeared, 
Payne  Smith's  great  Thesaurus  (unfortunately  not  yet  finished), 
Brockelmann's  and  Brun's.  Of  glossaries  to  the  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions, we  must  now  add  to  Ledrain's  Diet,  des  noms 
firopj-cs  Palmyreniens  ('87)  the  glossary  of  Stanley  A.  Cook 
(Cambridge,  '98)  and  Lidzbarski's  Ha?idbi-tck  der  nordsemi- 
tischen  Epigraphik  ('98). 

For  the  various  dialects  used  in  early  Jewish  literature,  includ- 
ing the  Hebrew  parts  of  it,  we  have,  besides  the  old  Buxtorf 
(Basel,  1630),  Jacob  Levi's  Neuheb.  i<.  Chald.  U'ortcrb. 
(Leipsic,  1C76-S0),  and  the  shorter  one  of  J.  Dalman  (part  1, 
Leipsic,  '07).  Levy  had  previously  edited  a  Chald.  Worterb. 
nber  die  Targitmim  (Leipsic,  '67). 

On  the  biblical  Aramaic  there  are,  besides  the  grammar  of 
Kautzsch  ('84),  the  little  books  of  Strack  (2nd  ed.,  Leipsic,  '97) 
and  of  Marti  (Leipsic,  '96).  For_  the  Targum  dialects  there 
is  no  grammar  that  meets  the  requirements  of  modern  science. 
Nor  is  there  yet  an  adequate  grammar  of  the  Aramaic  dialect 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  although  the  little  tract  of  S.  I). 
Luzzatto,  Element!  grammatical 'i di  Caldeo  biblico  e  del dialetto 
Talviudico  Babilonese  (Padua,  '65),  is  a  very  useful  work.  _  For 
the  Palestine  Jewish  dialects  see  Dalman 's  Grammar  (Leipsic, 
94)  ;  for  the  Samaritan,  the  grammar  of  Uhlemann  (Leipsic,  '37) 
and  Petermann  (Berlin,  '73).  Neither  of  these,  naturally,  repre- 
sents the  results  of  modern  scholarship.  For  the  Mandaic,  see 
that  of  Noldeke  (Halle,  75),  for  the  Neo-Syriac  that  of  the  same 
author  (Leipsic,  '68),  and  especially  the  most  valuable  grammar 
of  A.  T.  Maclean  (Cambridge,    95).  T.  N. 

ARAMAIC  VERSIONS.     See  Text,  §§  59/ ,  64. 

ARAMEAN  C&"!fc$),  Dt.  '26s  RV™*-,  and  Aramitess 

{rTO"lX),  1  Ch.  7i4  EV.      See  Aram  (beginning). 

ARAM-MAACAH  (PD^O  D"1N),  1  Ch.  196  RV. 
See  AIaacah,  t. 

ARAM-NAHARAIM    (DnrU  D"IN*).     KV  preserves 

the   form  Aram-naharaim   only  in    Ps.  60  (title:    fxeaOTTOTa/xiaf 

avpias  [BNT],  fi.   avpicv  [R])  and  in  Dt.  28  5  [4I  RVm&-  ;  else- 

where  the  phrase  is  invariably  rendered 

1    OT  expression.    Mesopotamia,  even  in  Judg.  3io  (so 

B    crvpLCLs    TroTa.fj.uji')    where    MT    has 

simply  Aram  (C~1N  ;  trvpCa<;  [A  ;  L  om.  altogether]).     The  other  £> 

forms  are  :   Judg.  'in,  TroTO.iJ.0iV  crupi'a?   [B],  avpias  fj.ea-OTroTa/i.ias 

TroTO.fj.uiv  [AL]  ;   1  Ch.  196  <rupias  /xeo-oTrora^ias  [Bts'AL]. 

Apart  from  Judg.  38,  where  its  genuineness  is  more 
than    doubtful     (see    Cushan-rishathaim),    and    the 
confused  editorial  data  of  1  Ch.  196  and  PS.6O2  (title  in 
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EV),  which  are,  of  course,  ton  late  to  be  anything  but 
antiquarian  lore,1  the  phrase  Aram-nahar(a)im  occurs 
in  MT  only  twice— once  in  J,  defining  the  position  of 
the  '  city  of  Xnhor '  (or  perhaps  rather  '  of  Harran'  ;  see 
Nahiir),  Gen.  24  io,  and  once  in  I  J,  defining  the  position 
of  I'kthdr  on  the  loest  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Dt. 
TJ  s  [i]).  Whilst  the  two  towns  in  question  are  Aramaean 
cities  known  in  later2  as  well  as  in  earlier3  periods  of 
history,  the  stories  connected  with  them  in  the  passages 
cited  are  legends  of  prehistorical  times,  whose  interpre- 
tation is  necessarily  rnore  or  less  conjectural  (see  Nahor, 
IV\i.  a  am).  We  have  no  other  evidence  for  the  actual 
eiinenev  of  a  compound  geographical  expression  Aram- 
nahar(a)ini.  Indeed,  Aram  is  properly  a  race-name 
rather  than  the  name  of  «.  district  :  apart  from  the 
passages  cited,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  un- 
ambiguous case  of  its  use,  whether  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion, as  a  geographical  expression.  Naharim,  or  Naharin 
(see  below,  §  2),  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  known  as  an 
riiK  icnt  name  for  Northern  Syria  and  the  country  stretch- 
ing eastwards  from  it.  Aram-Naharaim,  or  (better) 
Ar.un-Nnharim,  might  then  be,  like  Aram-Xobah,  etc., 
properly  the  name  of  a  people  rather  than  of  a  territory 
■ — unless,  indeed,  Aram  be  perhaps  a  simple  gloss  ex- 
plaining Nahar(a)im  (ep  the  converse  case  of  Yah  we  - 
elohim  in  Gen.  2).  That  Naharfalim  is  a  dual  ('the 
tw>  mcrs  ')  is  extremely  doubtful  (cp  Moure  on  Judg.  38) 
— the  word,  as  already  hinted,  should  probably  be  pro- 
nounced Naharim  (see  $  2). 

The  t'irm  Mes'H'h  r  uma  (?••'.,  §  1)  is  explained  by  the  <ireek 
geographers  as  meaning  '  between  the  rivers  '  ;  hut  they  ne<_d  n-.it 
have  been  right  in  assuming  that  the  rivers  referred  to  were  t«u. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  '  ini-td:  name  is  really  connected 
with  the  ancient  name.-* 

The  form  Naharln  (the  spelling  varies  :  on  this  pro- 
nunciation see  WMM, .  Is.  u .  liar.  25 i , 252  n.  3[-/"«  can, 

^    _,  of  course,  also  be  read  -en. — YVMMl)  ic 

2.  The  name  J 


Naharln. 


attested   by   the   Egyptian   records  of  the 


New  Empire,  when  this  name  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  the  earlier  phrase  Upper  Rutenu  (ib. 
249).  W.  M.  Miiller  regards  the  form  as  plural 5 
(2^2)  ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  locative  like  Ephraim,  etc. 
(see  Namks,  §  107). 

In  Assyrian  or  Babvlonian  inscriptions  the  name  has 
not  yet  been  met  with  (see  §  3)  ;  but  in  the  Amarna 
letters  it  occurs  repeatedly  as  mat  it  Nahrima  or  Narima, 
from  which  we  learn  the  valuable  fact  that  in  Phoenicia 
(( iebal)  and  Palestine  (Jerusalem)  the  form  with  m  was 
usual. 

Naharin  (Nahrima)  was,  as  the  meaning  of  the  name 
('river-land')  would  suggest,  a  term  of  physical  rather 


3.  Extent. 


than  of  political  geography.      It  need  not, 


therefore,  have  been  used  with  a  very 
great  definiteness  (cp  the  ancient  names  Jlapairora/xia, 
Polvb.  \\  69  ;  and  the  mod.  Riviera)  ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tions, in  fact,  bear  this  out. 

It  seems  to  have  extended  from  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  across  the  Euphrates,  somewhat  indefinitely 
eastwards  (As.  u.  Eur.  2491.  Explanations,  based  on 
the  view  that  aim  is  dual,  like  those  of  Dillmann  (the 
territory  between  the  Chaboras  and  the  Euphrates),  of 
Schrader  in  KA  71*'2'  (between  the  middle  Euphrates  and 
the  1-ialih),  and  of  Halevy  in  Rev.  Sdm.  ]ulv  1804  1  the 
neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  watered  by  the  so-called 
Abana  and  the  Pharpar)  seem  less  satisfactory.  In 
its  widest    application,    the  whole  water-system    drain- 

1  The  passages  in  which  the  phrase  has  been  inserted  are 
obviously  borrowed  from  2  S. 

2  Pethor  mentioned  by  Shalmaneser  II. 

3  Pethor  mentioned  by  Thotmes  III. 

"*  It  is  at  least  worth  considering  whether  Mesoputamia  may 
not  be  a  translation  of  the  Aramaean  expression   *.*>OjJ     JS-jO 

'district  of  rivers,'  a  natural  rendering  (cp  the  Syriac  Reth 
'Arhaye  for  X^nophon's  'Xpa^ta)  of  Naharim  (' riverland '), 
afterwards — by  an  easy  misunderstanding  (<_•(  which  there  are 
examples) — due  to  the  two  like-sounding  words  beth — supposed 
to  mean     bctwe,  n  rivers.' 

5  If  the  suggestion  made  in  the  preceding  footnote  be  adopted, 
7Tora/j.u)i'  implied  in  Mesopotamia  will  be  plural. 
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ing  into  the  Persian  Gulf  could  be  called  '  the  waters  '  or 
'  the  great  water  system  '  'of  Naharin  '(.  Is.  «.  Eur.  253- 
255).  In  its  stricter  (narrower)  application  it  probably, 
at  one  time,  included  or  formed  part  of  Hanigalbat 
(Hani-rabbat).  On  the  history  of  this  whole  district 
see  Mesopotamia.  h.  w.  h. 

ARAM-ZOBAH  (rDlV  D>Nt).  See  Akam,  §  6, 
David,  §  9,  and  Zobaii. 

ARAN  (p^.  perhaps  'mountain  goat' — cp  Epher — 
but  Nuld.  and  Di.  question  this  ;  (\pp&N  [BAL]),  a 
'son'  of  Dishan  the  Horite  ;  Gen.  3628  (p.x  [Sam]; 
&PAM  [AE])  =  i  Ch.  I42  (a.P&n  [L]).  C  Niebuhr 
(influenced  by  the  preceding  name  Uz)  prefers  the 
reading  Aram,  which  is  supported  by  some  Heb.  MSS, 
Targ  Ion.,  (£SA  Vg>  and  Onk,  (cp  Gesch.\i<§).  The 
MT  is,  however,  probably  correct  (cp  Oren,1  i  Ch.  225), 
though  if  Oren  is  the  right  pronunciation  of  p«  in  1  Ch. 
2z5,  it  is  probably  correct  also  in  x  Ch.  I42,  and  vice 
versa  (see  We.  De  gent.  39). 

ARARAT  ( DT}X  ;     Ap^pAT  [BAL]).       x.   Ararat  is 
mentioned  in  the  t  >T  as  a  country  ;  2  K.  1937  (&pAp&0 
[B],  <\pAA&A[A])  =  Is.  o7  38(&pM€N[e]l& 


1.  Country  : 
biblical 


[BXAOCJ])  ;    cp  Tob.  1  21  (apapad  [B])  AV 


gmoy 
The  first 


allusions  Ararath-  Jer-  51a7  Upatg  hap 
[BX]  ;  apapeO  [A] ;  apaper  (Q). 
two  passages  referred  to  arc  parallel  ;  they  relate 
that  the  two  sons  of  Sennacherib  (Sin-ahi-irba),  after 
having  slain  their  father,  'escaped  into  the  land  of 
Ararat  '  (so  RY).  A  collateral  confirmation  of  this 
report  is  given  by  an  inscription  of  Esar-haddon-  (Asur- 
ah-iddina)  which  states  that  on  the  news  of  the  murder 
of  his  father  he  quickly  collected  the  forces  (with  which 
he  was  probably  carrying  on  a  campaign  in  Cappadocia 
or  (,'ilicia),  marched  against  Nineveh,  and  defeated  the 
army  of  the  murderers  at  Hanirabbat  (I  lanigalmit  ? 
Schrader).  This  district  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Melitene,  just  where,  at  a  later  time,  the  Romans 
entered  Armenia  (i.e.,  Ararat).  In  Jer,  I.e.  the  prophetic 
writer  summons  the  kingdoms  (or,  as  (!5K^,  the  kings)  of 
Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashkenaz  to  fight  against  Babylon. 
This  too  agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  constantly  distinguish  between  the  land  of 
Mannu  and  Urartu  or  Ararat.  Mannu  {which  lay  to 
the  S  or  SE.  of  Lake  Urumla)  was  generally  subject 
to  the  AssM-ians,  but  at  least  once  was  conquered  from 
them  bv  Argistis  son  of  Menuas  (see  Tiele,  /ti'i  208, 
215).      St  further  Minxi,  Ashkenaz. 

The  name  Urarti  appears  in  the  Assyrian  texts  from 

the    ninth    century  onwards.      It    appears   to   be   inter- 

.  .        changeable  with  Na'i'ri  (i.e.,  the  streams), 

'  ,  *  .  the  old  Semitic  name  of  the  country, 
'  "  which  it  bore,  for  example,  under  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  (circa  110S  B.C.)  and,  as  appears  from  the 
notices  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  at  a  much  earlier  date  (circa  1400  B.C.).  The 
kings,  who  are  called  by  the  Assyrians  Urartians,  never 
apply  this  name  to  themselves.  Sarduris  I. ,  the  first 
king  whose  inscriptions,  written  in  Assyrian  (circa  830 
B.C.),  have  come  down  to  us,  calls  himself  king  of 
Nai'ri,  a  title  which  the  Assyrians  naturally  did  not 
grant  him,  because  they  themselves  laid  claim  to  his 
country.  His  successors,  who  use  their  own  language, 
call  their  land  Biaina,  out  of  which  the  later  name  Van 
has  arisen,  a  name  which  must  at  that  time  have  been 
transferred  from  the  district  where  the  kings  resided  to 
the  whole  kingdom. 

Next,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Urartu  or 
Nai'ri.  The  greater  part  of  the  later  Armenia  was, 
sometimes  at  any  rate,  included  within  its  limits  ;  for 
Vannic  inscriptions  have  been  found  even  in  Malatlyah, 
near  Palu  on  the  Upper  Euphrates,  and  as  far  away  as 
the  Russian  province  Erivan.  It  would  appear  that 
originally  Nai'ri  denoted  a  more  southerly  region,  where 
1  On  Oman  see  Araunah.  2  3  R-  15,  col.  i.17. 


ARARAT 


ARAUNAH 


the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  rise,  whilst  Ararat  proper 
(Urarti)  lay  to  the  N. ,  in  the  plain  of  tin*  Araxes  ;  but  that 
between  the  eleventh  century  and  the  ninth,  the  Urartians 
(whom  their  language  shows  to  have  been  a  non-Semitic 
people)  conquered  the  more  southerly  region,  and  estab- 
lished there  the  chief  seat  of  their  dominion — a,  conquest 
which  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  the  great  decline 
of  Assyria  at  that  time.  Afterwards,  both  names,  Xairi 
and  Urartu,  were  used  for  the  whole  country.  The 
Assyrian  king  Sargon  broke  the  power  of  Urartu  for  a 
long  time;  but  his  successors  did  not  sneered  in  their 
endeavours  to  destroy  it,  and  so  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
Assvnologists  have  sometimes  defended  the  prc-exilic 
origin  of  the  long  prophecy  against  Babylon  at  the  end  of 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  on  this  ground  among  others,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Mmni  are  still  well  known 
to  the  Israelites,  and  considered  to  be  fi  irmidablc 
powers.1  Kuenen,  howe\cr  ((.)//</. i-l  2  242  =  liinl.  1 
2yzf.),  has  suffieientlv  shown  that  these  arguments  are 
not  conclusive.  Proper  names  like  Arar.it  and  Minni 
simply  prove  the  literary  and  antiquarian  research  of  the 
author,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  prophecy  as  a  whole 
appear  to  both  the  present  writers  to  presuppose  a  period 
later  than  that  of  Jeremiah.      (See  Jeremiah,  li. ). 

2.  Ararat  is  mentioned  also  in  the  post-exilic  version 
of  the  Deluge-story.      The  statement  runs  thus  :    '  And 

_  .  the  ark  rested  .    upon  the  mountains  of 

°  "Ararat"  (Gen.  S4  RV  ;  Samar.  text  tmn)- 
•''  This  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  statement  of 
the  cognate  Babylonian  story  (see  DELUGE,  §  1)  :  '  The 
mountain  of  the  land  of  Xisir  stopped  the  ship, '  or,  as  the 
following  lines  give  it,  '  The  mountain  Nisir  stopped  the 
ship.'  That  Xisir  (protection?  deliverance?)  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  mountain  or  mountain  range  seems  to  be 
clear  from  Asur-nasir-pal's  inscription  (see  KB  1 77),  and 
Ararat  too,  in  the  intention  of  the  Hebreyv  writer,  will 
be  the  name  of  a  mountain  or  mountain  range.  The 
situation  of  Xisir  is  clear  from  the  inscription  just 
referred  to.  It  was  in  Media,  E.  of  the  Lower  Zab, 
and  S  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  lies  Elburz,  the 
Hara  berezaiti,  or  Hara  haraiti  bares,  thus  named  by 
the  X.  Iranians  after  their  mythic  sky-mountain.  Now, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Nicolaus  Damascenus  (in  Jos. 
Ant.  i.  36,  cp  also  0S&  209 48)  names  the  mountain  of 
the  ark  Baris,  and  places  it  'above  Minyas'- — i.e. ,  Minni 
(Mannu).  Baris  ( bares  =  h\gh)  appears  to  be  a  fragment 
of  the  Iranian  name  of  Elburz,  which  this  writer  took 
for  the  whole  name.'2  It  maybe  conjectured  that  this 
was  the  mountain  which  the  Hebrew  yvriter,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Babylonian  tradition,  had  in  view.  If 
so,  he  gave  it  the-  name  which  it  bore  in  his  own  time, 
Hara  haraiti,  shortening  it  into  Ararat,  not  perhaps 
without  confusing  it  involuntarily  with  the  land  of 
Urarti,  which  latter  name  may  have  had  a  different 
origin. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  most  widely  spread 
tradition  accepted  the  identity  of  the  Ararat  of  the 
Hebrew  Deluge-story  with  the  kingdom  of  Ararat  spoken 
of  above.  There  (i.e.,  in  the  pkiin  of  the  Araxes)  a 
lofty  mountain  rises,  worthy,  so  it  may  have  appeared, 
to  be  the  scene  of  such  a  great  event  as  the  stranding  of 

1  Sayce,  Crit.  J/on.  485^  Prof.  Sayce  is  uncertain  whether 
Jeremiah  'has  made  use  of  some  earlier  prophecy  of  which 
Nineveh  was  the  burden,  or  whether  '  the  prophecy  belongs  to 
a  time  when  Babylon  had  already  taken  the  place  of  Nineveh, 
but  when  in  other  respects  the  political  condition  of  W.  Asia 
still  remained  what  it  was  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire.'  '  In  any  case  the  prophecy  must  be  earlier  than  the 
age  of  the  second  Isaiah,  to  which  modern  criticism  has  so 
often  referred  it.'  This  was  printed  in  1894,  five  years  after  the 
appearance  of  vol.    ii.    of  the  most  authoritative    summary  of 

modern  criticism,'  Kuenen's  Omttrzo,-/^'-),  and  two  years  after 
that  of  the  German  translation.  Prof.  Tide,  who,  in  1886 
{BAG  480),  from  an  incomplete  view  of  the  1  ritical  arguments, 
maintained  Jer.  50_/!  to  have  been  written  befure  Cyrus  among 
the  exiles  in  Babylon,  now  accepts  Kuenen's  main  conclusions 
as  expressed  in  the  work  referred  to. 

2  Whether  Lubar,  the  name  of  the  mountain  of  the  ark  in 
Jubilees,  chaps.  5  and  10,  has  any  connection  with  Baris,  it  is 
unimportant  to  decide. 
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the  ark.  Of  its  two  conical  peaks,  one  is  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  rises  17,000  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  the  other  is  4000  ft.  lower.  That  the  Hebrew 
writer  thought  of  these  mountains  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  (see  Di.  Genesis,  131).  Another 
tradition  identified  Ararat  with  the  land  of  ( 'ardu  (so 
l'esh. ,  Targ.  )  -/.<■,,  the  ancient  K<  mdueue  or  Karduchia 
on  the  left  hank  <if  the  Upper  Tigris,  and  the  mountain 
of  the  ark  with  the  Jebel  Judi,  N\V.  of  Lake  Van, 
which  has  become  the  traditional  site  with  the  Moslems. 

In  the  Table  of  Nations  ((ien.  10)  the  name  of 
Ararat  does  not  occur;  but  Ashkenaz,  Riphath  (or 
Ihphath),  and  Togarmah  (see  special  articles)  probably 
denote  districts  of  \V.  and  WV.  Armenia. 

h'or  the  geography  of  Urartu  cp  especially  Sayce, 
'('unciform  Inscr.  of  Van,'  JRAS  xiv.  pt.  ii.  388  jf., 
where,  however,  the  Armenians,  who  entered  the  country 
fn>m  tin-  \V. ,  and  are  related  to  the  Ary.m  races  of 
Asia  Minor,  are  regarded  as  Iranians.  It  is  against 
this  view  that,  shortly  after  the  first  mention  of  the 
name  Urartu  by  Asur-nasir-pal,  names  of  an  Aryan 
sound  occur  in  an  inscription  of  his  son  Shalmaneser  II. 
(Artasari  and  Data).  c.  1-.  t. — w,  h.  k. 

ARARATH,  AV">£-  4  Esd.  1345  ;   RV  Akxaketh. 

ARARITE    (HnSri),  28.2^33^  RV ;    AV  Hakak- 

ITE,   3. 

ARATHES  (apaGhc  [VA]),  1  Mace.  IT. 2,   RV,  AV 

ARIARATHES  (q.V.). 

ARAUNAH  {rom,    so   Kr.   everywhere  in  2  S.  24, 

but  Kt.  nm&<n  l'.  16,  rvnx  v.  is,  ruriK  w.  22- 

24),  or  Ornan  (P"")X  in  Ch.),  a  Jebusite,  whose  threshing- 
floor,  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  the  angel  of  Yahwe, 
David  purchased  as  a  site  for  an  altar  (cp  Moriah). 
The  story  is  told  in  two  forms,  which  agree  in  essentials. 
On  1  Ch.  21 20  see  note  to  Kittel's  translation  in  SBOT 
(2  S.  24i6^  1  Ch.  21 15^  2  Ch.  :Ji,  opvo,  [BAL]  ;  cp 
opova  Jos.  .  hit.  vii.  33,  opovva.  Lb.  134).  The  real  name, 
however,  was  not  Araunah,  which  is  thoroughly  un- 
Hebraic,  and  presumably  un-Canaanitish.  The  critics 
have  in  this  case  not  been  critical  enough.  E^en  Budde 
(SBOT,  Heb.  ed. ,  note  on  2  S.  2-1 16)  admits,  rather 
doubtfully,  the  form  Araunah.  Klost.  prefers  6's 
form  Orna,  which,  however,  is  no  better  than  the  Ornan 
of  the  Chronicler.  One  has  a  right  to  require  a  definitely 
Hebrew  name,  and  such  a  name  for  this  Jebusite  MT 
actually  gives  us  in  2  S.  24 18 — viz. ,  mix  —  rrnK  Adonijah 
(cp  Opyta[s]  [AL]  =  Adonijah  in  2  S.  34,  and  in  (51-  of 
1  Ch.  32,  and  in  1  K.  If-).  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
to  correct  'Araunah'  into  'Adonijah  '  throughout,  except 
in  v.  23  (on  which  see  below)  ;  cp  '  Adonibezek,'  mis- 
written  in  Judg.  1  for  '  Adonizedec'  (q.v.). 

The  critics  have  been  very  near  making  this  correction. 
They  have  rightly  rejected  the  pretty  romance  based  on 
the  phrase  '  Araunah  the  king '  in  2  S.  24^  (MT),  from 
which  Ewald  (Hist.  3163)  inferred  that  Araunah  was 
the  old  dethroned  king  of  Jebus.  They  have  also 
rejected  the  makeshift  rendering  of  RV,  'All  this,  O 
king,  doth  Araunah  give  unto  the  king,  because  a 
subject  speaking  to  his  sovereign  was  bound  to  call 
himself  humbly  '  the  king's  servant'  (cp  1  S.  2619  t  K. 
I26).  As  Wellhausen  first  saw  ,  the  sense  required  is,  'All 
this  doth  the  servant  of  my  lord  the  king  give  unto  the 
king.'  This  means  correcting  miix  into  'nx,  and  pre- 
fixing -ny — a  capital  correction  which  only  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  emendation  of  njnst  elsewhere  into 
mix  (see  above). 

An  additional  argument  has  thus  been  gained  for  the 
substitution  of  'Adonijah'  for  'Araunah.'  The  cor- 
rection is  certain,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  interest.  The 
Israelite  king  and  his  Jebusite  subject  worship  the  same 
god — the  god  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Adonijah  too 
was  not  an  ex-king,  but  simply  a  member  of  the  Jebusite 
community,  which  continued  to  exist  even  after  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.      (5L  (2  S.  66  'Opvd,  Heb.   |'idj) 
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1.  In  Galilee  ? 


ARBA 

apparently  identified  the  place  with  the  threshing-floor 
at  Perez-Uzzah  (see  Xachonj.  t.  x.  C. 

ARBA  (Vn-lN  ;  AproB  [B],  aPBo  [A]  -Be  [L]).  '  the 
greatest  man  among  the  Anakim '  (Josh.  14 15)-  See 
Anaic,  and  Hebron,  *. 

AEBAH  (V3"1N)  Gen.  :j:>27  AY.      See  Hebron,  jl. 

ARBATHITE  minyn)— i.e.,  aman  of  Beth-arabah 
(2  S.  233i  1  Ch.  II32).      See  Abi-ALBON. 

ARBATTIS  AV,  or  rather  Arbatta  RV  (6N 
ApB<\KTOiC  [ANc-a];  -Banoic  [&**].  -Batn.  [V"'], 
-TAN.  [\'a]  i  Vg.  ?'"■  Arbatis ;  the  Syriac  gives  the 
strange  form  Ardbat,  ^jj/),  1  Mace.  523. f  Simon 
the  Maccabec,  after  his  successes  in  Galilee  against  the 
Gentiles,  brought  back  to  Judaea  'those  [Jews]  that 
were  of  (reading  4k  for  &)  Galilee  and  in  Arbatta.' 
A  district  rather  than  a  town  is  obviously  to  be  under- 
stood. Ewald  (Hist.  5314)  thinks  of  the  plain  called 
el-Batiha  on  the  XE.  shore  of  the  .Sea  of  Galilee  (cp 
the  Syriac  form  I  ;  more  probably  the  Arabah  or 
Araboth  (nin"JM  '->l  Jordan  is  intended.      See  Arahah,  ±. 

ARBELA  (eN  ApBHAoiC  [AwW]i,  i  Mace.  9  2. 
T.acchides  and  Alcimus,  in  their  second  expedition  into 
Judaea,  'went  forth  by  the  way  that  leadeth  to  Galgala 
(7a\aa5  [codd.  64,  93]),  and  pitched  their  tents  before 
Masaloth  (RV  Mesaloth  ;  /xeacraXtod  [A],  genera.  [XV]), 
which  is  in  Arbela. '  There  are  four  alternative  ex- 
planations (but  see  Chisloth-Tahok). 

First  •  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11 1)  seems  to  have  read 
for  'Galgala,'  'Galilee,'  which  Wellhausen  (//(?  (3)  261, 
n.  ■£,  where  he  quotes  the  parallel  case, 
Jos.  xii.  'J 3  (5b  r^s  YaXeiXaias)  adopts, 
and,  without  explaining  Masaloth,  takes  Arbela  to  be 
the  well-known  spot  at  the  head  of  the  cliffs  overhanging 
the  western  border  of  the  plain  of  Hattln,  the  modern 
Irbid.  The  interchangeableness  of  the  two  forms 
Arbed  and  Arbel  is  proved  by  the  Arab  geographers. 
Nasir-i-Khusrau,  1047  ^.D. ,  calls  it  Irbil  ;  Yakut  in 
1235  A.D.,  and  others,  call  it  Irbid.  The  limestone 
caverns  near  Irbid  were  the  haunts  of  bandits,  who 
were  only  with  difficulty  dispossessed  by  Herod  the 
Great;  the  methods  lie  employed  are  graphically 
described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  15  4  RJ  x-  1  *■>  2  ff-Y 
Robinson,  who,  with  most  moderns,  accepts  this  identi- 
fication, conjectures  that  Mesaloth  '  which  is  in  Arbela ' 
represents  the  Hcb.  jt^dd  in  the  sense  of  steps,  storeys, 
terraces,  and  describes  the  fortress  on  the  face  of  the 
almost  perpendicular  cliff  (■}  ■zZq).  With  more  reason 
Tuch  ((J/tu-st.  de  Flav.  Jos.  /Abb.  Hist.),  followed  by 
Wellhausen  (I.e.),  proposes  to  read  ^ieaadcod  (cp  HP 
93,  Maaaadwd)  as  if  for  rnrjE  'strongholds.'  The 
objections  to  this  identification  are  that  Josephus  is  the 
only  authority  for  the  reading  YaXiXaiav,  and  that,  by 
all  we  can  learn  from  him,  the  task  of  reducing  Arbela 
would  have  cost  Bacclndes  more  time  than  in  the 
circumstances  he  was  likely  to  be  willing  to  spend. 
The  direct  1  em  through  Galilee  by  Arbela  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  natural  one  for  the  -Syrians  to  take. 

Second ;  As  natural  a  line  of  march  for  the  Syrian  army 

lay  along  the  coast  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 

_      .  . .    .  Aijalon,  and  up  that  valley  or  one  of  the 

2.  By  Aijalon  .  paraUel  denies  farther  S.  On  this  line 
there  was  a  Ta^aXa,  the  present  Jiljuliyeh,  a  little  more 
than  13  m.  XE.  of  Joppa,  on  a  site  so  important  that 
the  main  road  might  well  be  described  as  ooi-v  r)}v  els 
Ya\y<x\a.  There  is,  however,  no  trace  along  it  of  a 
McucaXwfl  or  an  " Xpfi-qXa. 

Third;  If  Bacehides  wished  to  avoid  the  road  by 
the  coast  and  up  Aijalon,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 

_   T     „  .    „  Nicanor,  he  may  have  taken  the  road 

3.  In  Samaria?  ,         „  ,      ,     -G.     .,         ,    „ 

from    Esdraelon    S.    through  Samaria, 

which  Holofernes  is  represented  in  Judith  as  taking — 
the  road  which   this  book    (47)    expressly  calls   'The 
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ARCHES 

anabasis  of  the  hill-country,'  '  the  entrance  into  Judaea. 
Upon  it  there  stand  two  Gilgals,  one  near  ^ln-chem, 
and  one  5  m,  X.  of  Gophna,  which  Ewald  (///V.  Eng. 
ed.  5  323)  takes  to  be  the  Galgala  of  the  narrative  (but 
seeGiLGAL).  On  this  route  Masaloth  might  be  Meselleh 
or  Meithalun,  respectively  5  and  8  m.  S.  of  Jenin,  each 
of  them  a  natural  point  at  which  to  resist  an  invader. 
A  greater  difficulty  is  presented  by  iv  'ApfirjXots.  The 
plural  form  evidently  signifies  a  considerable  district. 
Now,  Eusebius  (OS^>  'ApprjXd)  notes  the  name  as  extant 
in  his  day,  on  Esdraelon,  9  R.  m.  from  Lejjun,  while 
the  entrances  from  Esdraelon  on  Meselleh  and  Meithalun 
are  9^  R.  m.  from  Lejjun.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
the  name  'Ap/^Xa  covered  in  earlier  days  the  whole  of 
this  district.  The  suggestion  is,  however,  far  from  being 
capable  of  proof.  The  chief  points  in  its  favour  are 
the  straight  road  from  the  N. ,  which  was  regarded  as 
a  natural  line  of  invasion,  and  the  existence  along  the 
road  of  a  Jiljuliyeh,  <±  Meselleh,  and  a  Meithalun. 

Fourth;  There  is  some  MS  authority1  for  reading 
7aXaa5  instead  of  7a\7a\a  ;  and  if  the  march  of 
_  _..  ,  Bacehides  be  conceived  as  having  been 
4.  In  (xilead  .  through  Gilead,  the  Arbela  of  1  Mace. 
92  may  be  the  'ApfiyXa  (mod.  Irbid)  which  Eusebius 
(OS  21^73)  vaguelv  defines  as  a  certain  village  beyond 
lordan  on  the  confines  of  Pella.  This  Irbid,  however, 
lies  \  cry  far  E.  and  not  in  a.  direct  line  from  the  N. 
Even  from  Damascus,  it  would  be  a  roundabout  way 
for  the  Syrian  troops  marching  with  speed  on  Jerusalem. 
(We  can  hardly  compare  the  advance  of  Antiochus  III. 
upon  Ptolemy  IV.  [Polyb.  5  6],  in  the  course  of  which 
Antiochus,  after  taking  Tabor  and  Bethshean,  crossed 
Jordan  and  overran  Gilead  from  Arbela  to  Rabbath- 
ammon). 

Of  these  four  alternatives  the  first  and  third  seem  the 
most  probable.  The  difficulties  of  all,  however,  are  so 
great  that  most  historians  (e.g.  Schurerand  Stade)  shirk 
discussion  of  the  line  of  march,  and  bring  Bacehides 
without  delay  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  G.  **..  &. 

ARBITE,  THE  (\31NH).  2  S.  -2335,  probably  an 
error  for  Archite.      See  Paakai. 

ARBONAI  UBpooNA  [BA],  yeBpojN  [N] ;  *a:a* 
'  Jabbok  '  [Syr.];  mambre).  In  Judith  224  it  is  stated 
that  Nebuchadrezzar  '  went  through  Mesopotamia,  and 
destroyed  all  the  high  cities  that  were  upon  the  river 
(x^fJ-o-ppos)  Arbonai  till  ye  come  to  the  sea.'  Various 
commentators,  following  Grotius,  have  taken  the  Cha- 
boras  to  be  meant.  There  is  much  plausibility,  however, 
in  the  suggestion  of  Movers  that  the  proper  name  may 
have  arisen  out  of  a  failure  to  understand  the  original, 
which  he  conjectures  to  have  been  -\tmti  *i2y3  '  (the  cities 
which  were)  beyond  the  river,'  -]-•/  having  been  taken 
for  a  proper  name  and  supplied  with  a  Greek  ending. 

ARCHANGEL  UpxArre*OC[Ti.WH]),  Jude9.  See 
Angel,  §  4. 

ARCHELAUSUpxeAAOC  [Ti.WH],  Mt.222T),  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthake,  and  elder  brother  of 
Herod  Antipas.  By  his  father's  will  he  was  made  ruler 
over  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  his  visit  to  Augustus  for 
the  confirmation  of  this  inheritance  doubtless  suggested 
a  point  in  the  parable  Lk.  19  12^  Upon  his  coins  he 
bears  the  family  name  of  Herod  and  is  called  '  Eth- 
nareh,'  for  'king'  he  never  was,  in  spite  of  his  assump- 
tions (cp  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  4s).  He  may,  however,  have 
been  poputarly  called  'king.'  (Gp  Jos.  .Int.  x\iii.  4  3, 
and  the  use  of  (3a<rtXei'>€L  in  Mt.  222.  See  further 
Herodian  Family,  3. ) 

ARCHER.     See  War,  Weapons. 

ARCHES  is  the  rendering  in  the  EV  of  Ditt^N,  etc. , 
in  Ez.  40  i6^T  The  word  c^-x  or  c^a  occurs  in  MT 
only  in  this  chapter;  but  <p>1:ai-  transliterates  atXap. 
also  where  MT  has  c^n,  c^n  Whatever  explanation 
be  adopted  of  the  variation  of  form,  the  meaning  is 
1  HP  oW  €ts  y-ffv  yaAaaS  [cod.  64],  0.  rr\v  eis  yaAaa.5  [cod.  93]. 
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ARCHEVITES 

doubtless    the   same    throughout  —  viz.,     'porch.'     See 
Porch,  Palace,  Temple. 

That  the  principle  of  the  arch  early  became  know  n 
to  Israel  is  a  probable  inference  from  the  shape  of  their 

ToMliS. 

ARCHEVITES  (Kt.  MSIN,  cp  Kau.  Cram.  d.  /did. 
Aram.  §616;  Kr.  N^3"iN  ;  (p  Swete,  apvoyoi  ; 
APXOYCI  [B]  I  AXYAIOI  [A]  ;  a.j>v.  [L]),  mentioned  in 
EznUgtasatribesettledin  Palestine  by  Asna  iter (./.-'. ). 
The  word  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  meaning  inhabitant-,  of 
Erech  (Ryssel,  R\lei,  or  as  equivalent  to  dpxovTes  ( I  en- 
sen,  TLZ,  1895,  n.  20),  but  rather  as  miswritten  for  (.)-i, 
N'in)-2,  'who  are  Colli. vans'  (see  2K.i7.-4  'from 
B.tlMon  and  from  Cuthah,'  etc.).  So  Man|  Fund 
64/ 

ARCHI  I'S-lXrn.  Josh.  16=  AV,  RV  Archites. 

ARCHIPPUS  (apxittttoc  [Ti  WH]1  is  included  as 
a  'fellow-soldier'  of  Paul  and  Timothy  in  the  address 
of  the  epistle  to  Philemon  ( Philem.  2 ),  and  in  that  to  the 
Colossians  (417)  he  rccchcd  this  message  :  '  'lake  heed 
to  the  ministry  (diaKoifini')  which  thou  hast  received  in 
the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it.'  Most  probably  he  had 
recently  become  the  minister  (more  than  'deacon'  in 
the  narrower  sense)  of  the  church  at  Colossce,  perhaps 
in  succession  to  Epaphras,  who  was  now  with  the 
apostle.  In  A  p.  c'c/u/.  (7  4°)  he  is  said  to  have  Ijcen 
apostolically  ordained  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia. 

ARCHITES,  AV  Archi  (*31Sn  ;  joy  Apxi  [L] ; 
6BA  combine  the  word  with  the  following  Ataroth, 
Xa-Tapudet.  [B],  ApxiATApeoO  [A]),  a  clan  mentioned  in 
the  difficult  phrase  nTCy  <31Xn  ^-133  (Josh.  I62)  in 
the  delimitation  of  the  southern  frontier  of  Joseph. 
Probably  we  should  reverse  the  order  of  the  last  two 
words  and  read  '  the  border  of  Ataroth-of-the-Archites. ' 
Indeed,  we  might  plausibly  go  a  step  further  and  change 
•r-Kn  to  -nxn  (or  "rx,-:),  '  Addarites '  (or  'Ardites'). 
Sec  Ataroth,  2.  That  the  name  Archi  lingers  in  that 
of  the  village  'Ain  'Arlk,  5  m.  WSW.  of  Beitin 
{PEFMtm.  37),  is  at  best  a  hazardous  hypothesis  (cp 
Ottli,  and  Buhl  Pal.  170/).  The  home  of  the  clan 
of  Archites  to  which  Hushai  and,  according  to  <*?  (2  S. 
23 h  ■-;.-,  6  'Apovxalos  [BA],  6  Apa^t  [L]  ;  and  r.  35 
■;-n-  [toc  Ovpai]  oepxet  [B],  6  Apaxeuts  [A],  6  Atpapei 
[I.Ji,  Shammah  [q.v..  3  and  4]  and  Paarai,  two  of 
D.r.  ,d's  heroes,  belonged,  may  have  been  farther  S. 

ARCHITECTURE.  See  Conduits  and  Reser- 
voirs, Fortress,  House,  Palace,  Temple,  Tomb. 

ARCHIVES.     See  Historical  Literature,  §  5. 

ARCTURTJS,  AY's  rendering  of  L"if  (Job9g)  and 
E"l?  (Job3§32)  ;  RV  Bear.  Most  probably,  however, 
try  in  J'.b9o  has  arisen  from  dittography  of  nc'y  which 
precede,  for  y^r  follows  without  1.  The  whole  \erse 
seems  to  be  an  unmetrical  interpolation  (see  Bickell)  ; 
Duhm.  agrees  as  to  £•■;,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  excise  w. 
8-10  (so  also  Beer).  Observe  that  Am.  5  8,  which  is 
certainly  (see  AMOS,  §  12)  an  interpolation,  and  very 
possibly  alludes  to  Job9o  (as  Am.  4  13,  also  interpolated, 
may  allude  to  Job9S),  does  not  include  tyy  among  the 
constellations.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  explain  the 
U"»'  (ayl)  of  Job3832.  That  the  Pleiades  are  meant  is 
not  unlikely  (see  Stars,  §  3  («);  cp  Tg.  (OS  -)  Sy  umi 
N""iSK,  '  the  hen  with  her  chickens').  Cheyne,  however, 
prefers  '  the  Lion  with  his  sons  '  (on  Job  3S '31 ,  etc. '  JBL, 
1898,  103  >/:).  Epping's  list  of  'stations'  for  Venus 
and  Mars,  obtained  from  Seleucidean  tablets,  gives  as 
the  tenth  '  the  fourth  son  behind  the  king '  (p  Leonis). 
The  'king'  is  Regulus  (a  Leonis)  ;  he  is  preceded  by 
ris  art  '  Lion's  head  '  (e  Leonis). 

(fvirepov  [BNA];  klyiitha  [Pesh.]  ;  arcturum  [Vg.  9g],  ves- 
fcrum  [it.  3832].  In  (19  <E5,  Pesh.,  presuppose  the  order  Scaj, 
&V'  nD'j-)    Cp  Mazzaroth,  Orion,  Pleiades. 

C.  F.  B. T.  K.  C. 
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AREOPAGUS,  AREOPAGITB 

ARD  CHIN,  Gen.  462,  Nu.  264o-(- cp  Akdon,  Arod), 
perhaps  a  better  form  than  Addar  (tin)  of  ||  1  Ch.  83T 
(Gen.  ApAA  fADL  ;  B  lacking;  j'os.  CApoAoc]  ; 
Nu-  aAap  [B],  AAep  [AFL] ;  1  Ch.  AAei  [B],  ApeA  [A], 
&Ao.p  [L])  in  genealogy  of  BENJAMIN  {i/.v.,  §9;  ii.  fjj  ■ 
variously  designated  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  MT),  son  of 
Bela  (Nu.  and  1  Ch. ),  son  of  Gera  b.  llela  (Gen.  [ADL  ; 
B  lacking]).  Gentilic  Aruite  (t,n  ;  6,:1  om.,  0  Adept 
[Lt/.v]). 

ARDATH,  RV  Ardat,  the  name  of  a  field  mentioned 
only  in  4  Esd.  926  as  the  scene  of  a  vision  of  Esdras. 

I  lit:  Eth.  and  S> r.  read  Ar/diad,  which  Fritzsche  and  Hiltrf. 
follow.  The  I ...  t.  Vss.  vary  -.—ardath  [Vg.],  adar  [S  J,  ardad 
[A],  etc.  ;  cp  bensly  ad  /cc.  Supported  by  the  desciiption  in 
V.  --'4  ('a  field   .  where  no  house  is  builded'),  Volkmar  uould 

emend  to  Ar/a,  'desert'  (more  correctly  Ara/a)  Similarly 
Rendcl  Harris,  who,  however,  connects  Ailj.i  with  kirj.ith-arlia 
(aYvi  of  Words  ,•/'  r.nrn,  //,  Camh.  1S80),  in  uhirl,  cas,  the  '  oak  ' 
in  14  1  will  be  Abraham's  oak  of  Hebron.  On  the  othci  hand, 
we  should  then  expect  rather  the  usual  name  Hebron,  or,  at 
least,  the  fuller  r.inn,  Klrjath-Arba.  If  Ardat  is  indeed  to  be 
sought  for  in  this  district  (in3i  Esdras  is  in  Babylon)  we  might 
follow  T.  ]>tec.  more  closely  and  identify  it  with  the  well-known 
Arad,  which  also  was  situated  in  a  desert.     See  Akaij,  i. 

ARDITES  PTINr!),  Nu.  264o.     See  Ard. 

ARDON  (tiTttjt;  opNA  [BA],  aBAcgm  [L]),  b. 
Azubah,  a  Calebite  (1  Ch.  2i8t).      See  Azubah,  i. 

ARELI  (7N-)N;  Gen.46i6;  ApmAic  [£>],  aPOh- 
AeiC  [A],  ATTHAeiC  [L]  ;  Gen.  I.e.,  also  tco  «.pmA 
[BFL],  om.  A;  see  Ariel),  b.  Gad.  In  No.  itji7S 
the  name  is  used  also  collectively  with  the  art. 
(EV  'the  Arelites'  ;  o  4pmA[e]i  [BFL]),  with  con- 
sciousness that  'son  of  Gad'=Gadite  clan.  Doubt- 
less v.  i7i  should  be  corrected  to  '  Of  Ariel  (1'nins),  the 
family  of  the  Arielites  ('Sn  iN,i),'  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  names  should  rather  be  Uriel,  Urielites  (see  Names, 
§  35)-  T.  K.  c. 

AREOPAGUS,  AREOPAGITE  (Acts  17 19  en  1  ton 
&p[e]iON  TT&rON  [Ti-  WH]  EV  'unto  [the] Areopagus' ; 
1  The  hill  v'  22'  AV  '  Mars  Hill,'  RV  '  Areopagus  '  ; 
'  hence  the  title  Areopagite,  Actsl?34t, 
Apeorr&reiTHC  [Ti.],  -p.  [WH]).  Difficulty  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  name  signifies  both  & 
hill  and  a  court.  The  hill  is  that  formless  mass 
of  rock  which  lies  towards  the  NW.  below  the  Acro- 
polis, separated  from  it  by  a  depression  now  largely 
filled  wath  earth  (Herod.  852;  Luc.  Pise.  42).  The 
NE.  corner  of  the  hill  is  a  precipice,  to  the  top  of 
which  we  ascend  by  means  of  sixteen  ruined  steps,  cut 
in  the  rock  at  the  SE.  angle.  At  the  head  of  the  stair 
are  the  remains  of  an  altar.  The  deep  chasm  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  was  connected  with  the  worship 
of  the  Semnai  (Eumenides  or  Furies).  'The  whole 
place  was  sacred  to  the  most  awful  associations. 
Mythology  had  here  lent  to  the  majesty  of  the  law  a 


2.  The  Court. 


most  solemn  background.     As  a  Court, 


the  Areopagus  was,  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  spirit,  the  supreme  authority  in 
Athens.  Its  powers  were  of  two  kinds,  definite  and 
indefinite.  'The  definite  powers  were: — (1)  a  limited 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  (2)  the  supreme  direction  of 
religious  worship  especially  of  the  cultus  of  the  Eumen- 
ides. The  indefinite  powers  were  : — a  general  super- 
vision or  guardianship  (1)  of  all  magistrates  and  law 
courts  ;  (2)  of  the  laws  ;  (3)  of  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  and  (4)  of  public  morals — in  addition  to  which 
there  was  (5)  the  competence  to  assume  in  political  and 
national  emergencies  a  dictatorial  authority. ' 

During  the  earlier  history  of  the  city  the  court  held  its 
sittings,  for  the  trial  of  blood-guiltiness,  upon  the  hill 
itself.  For  the  hill  was  the  Hill  of  the  Arse,  the  Curses 
or  Imprecations — '  the  place  for  the  solemn  irrevocable 
oath,  the  natural  court  for  the  trial  of  terrible  offences 
of  blood-shedding  that  might  not  be  tried  under  a  roof. ' 
Moreover,    to  the  early  city,    the  Areopagus  was  the 
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place  without  the  gates,  a  place  to  condemn  the  criminal, 
to  erect  a  monument  for  the  outcast  tyrant,  to  bury  the 
stranger  (Robert,  Aus  Kydathrn ,  101).  It  was  during 
the  earlier  and  the  later  periods  of  Athenian  history  that 
the  Court  of  tin:  Areopagus  (7;  eV  too  'A^eiur  Trayiv 
[3ou\i])  enjoyed  its  powers  to  the  full.  In  the  interval 
Fphialtes,  aided  perhaps  by  Themistocles  {Arist.  Const, 
yith.  25;  462  B.C.),  abolished  most  of  its  indefinite 
functions,  and  thus  deprived  it  of  its  strongest  influence  ; 
it  became  merely  a  '  criminal  court  of  narrow"  competence. ' 
Thenceforth,  as  in  Aristotle's  time,  it  dealt  onlv  with 
cases  of  wilful  homicide,  of  poisoning,  and  of  arson 
{Coutt.  It'/,  jj),  while  the  superintendence  of  religion 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  King  Arehon.  As  indictments 
for  impiety  (tVufaSViS  dcrc/3e/as)  came,  in  their  prehiinnary 
st.iges,  before  the  latter,  cases  which  once  would  have 
gone  before  the  Areopagus  were  now  tried  before  the 
popular  jury-courts.  It  was  in  this  way,  therefore,  that 
Sim  rates,  accused  like  Paul  of  not  worshipping  the  gods 
of  the  city  and  of  introducing  new  divinities,1  was  tried. 
As  the  regular  place  of  business  of  the  King  Arehon 
was  the  Sto.i  Basileios — the  associations  of  which  were, 
in  later  days,  exclusively  religious — it  was  within  that 
portico  that  the  charge  of  impiety  was  brought  against 
the  philosopher.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Areopagus  also  always  met  withm  the  Stoa  (Dem  /'// 
.  1  n  t/og.  776)  when  ritual  did  not  demand  a  midnight- 
sitting  on  the  open  rock — in  other  words,  in  all  eases 
other  than  those  of  murder.  When,  with  the  advent  of 
the  Romans,  the  Areopagus  reappeared,  after  its  long 
eclipse,  as  once  more  the  supreme  authority  of  the  city 
(cp  Cic.  /:/>.  ad  /'am.  Mm.  15;  Xat.  Don:  2  74), 
and  the  specific  control  of  religion  fell  again  within  its 
competence,  it  would  naturally  continue  to  meet  there. 

There  it  was,    therefore,  and  before  that  body,   that 
Paul  was  summoned.      To  speak  of  him   as    '  perhaps 


3.  Paul. 


standing  on  the  very  stone  where  had  once 


stood  the  ugly  Greek  who  was  answering  the 
very  same  charge'  I  T'arrar,  St.  Paul,  300)  is  to  sacrifice 
historical  truth  to  sentiment.  We  must  relinquish  the 
fond  idea  that  Athens  has  the  interesting  distinction  of 
being  the  one  city  of  the  world  where  we  can  tread  in 
the  very  footsteps  of  the  apostle.  The  view  now 
generally  taken  errs  in  a  double  manner.  It  maintains, 
first,  that  the  proceedings  were  in  no  sense  legal  or 
magisterial  ;  and  secondly,  that  they  were  upon  the  hill. 
The  marginal  rendering  (AV  v.  22)  is  no  doubt  right  in 
representing  that  it  was  before  the  court  that  Paul  was 
brought  Can  we  believe  that  ..  crowd  of  idlers, 
parodying  the  judicial  procedure  of  the  court,  could 
have  been  allowed  to  defile  the  neighbourhood  of  '  that 
temple  of  the  awful  goddesses  whose  presence  was 
specially  supposed  to  overshadow  this  solemn  spot,  and 
the  dread  of  whose  name  was  sufficient  to  prevent  Nero, 
stained  as  he  was  with  the  guilt  of  matricide,  from 
setting  foot  within  the  famous  city'  (Suet.  Xcr.  34;  Dio 
Cas.  -13  14)?  Such  1  view  requires  better  support 
than  is  given  In-  the  hare  assertion  that  •  the  Athenians 
were  far  less  in  earnest  about  their  religion  than  in 
the  days  of  Socrates,  and  if  this  was  meant  for  a  trial 
it  could  only  have  been  by  way  of  conscious  parody' 
(Farrar,  op.  oil.  390,  1,.  31.  Xor  can  an  appeal  to 
Acts  927  prove  that  eVAaJoueiax  ( Acts  17 19,  AV  'took') 
is  here  not  used  in  the  sense  of  "  arrest. ' 

The  view  advocated  by  Curtius  (Stadt<;csch.  von  Ath.-n, 
262/  )  is  correct.  Paul  was  taken  not  to  the  Areopagus 
hill, — a  place  not  adapted  either  for  hearing  or  for 
speaking,  upon  an  occasion  such  as  this, — but  to  the 
Stoa  Basileios  (iiri  r.V  "Apfioc  Trdyov  ;  cp  Acts  9 .0 
Id  19,  etc.)  for  a  preliminary  examination  (av&Kpuns). 
There  it  was  to  be  decided  whether  the  new  teaching 
would  justify  a  prosecution  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  religion.      Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 

1  Cp  Xen.  Mem.  1  T  ,vith  Acts  17i8.  Vet  there  is  probably 
no  conscious  reference  011  the  part  of  the  Christian  writer  to  the 
inal  of  Socrates,  though  the  contrary  has  been  asserted. 
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Areopagites  (iv  ^^<ry  rof»  'Apeiov  7rd70i<.  cp  Cic.  ad 
.\tt.  1.145;  Fouillos  d' l\pidauro.  1  68,  "Apeto?  irdyos 
\jyous  eTTotrjcraTo),  he  made  his  defence.  Much  of  what 
fell  from  his  lips  may  be  presumed  to  have  awakened 
an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  his  audience  (on  the  speech  sec 
HlcLLKNlSM,  §0);  but  the  mention  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  seemed  to  remove  the  case  altogether  out  of 
the  domain  of  the  serious  and  practical.  The  court 
refused  to  continue  the  examination,  and  Paul  w  as 
contemptuously  dismissed  (ex  \eva£oi>  1:  32/.).  Curtius, 
Paa/us  iii  A  thru,  modifies  his  view-.  For  another  view, 
see  Rams.  Paul.  243/!  See  also  Findlay,  Ann.  Brit. 
Sell.  ljBf.  w.  j.  w. 

ARES  Upec  [BA]),  -  Esd.  5  10=  Ezra  2s,  Ar  \H,  2. 

ARETAS  UpeTAC  [Ti.  WII]),  an  ancient  name 
(strictly  Harttha  ;  nm"l  in  inscriptions:  r  •r. ,  Euting 
X,it>.  Inschr.  No.  16)  of  Xabatvan  princes,  mentioned 
in  the  story  of  Jason  the  high  priest  (in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes),  2  Mace,  as  (Aperas  [VA]). 
The  Aretas  of  this  passage  is  called  '  king  of  the 
Arabians';  he  was  hostile  to  Jason  (q.v. ).  Another 
AreCis  was  master  of  Damascus  in  the  time  of  Paul — 
three  years  after  the  apostle's  conversion.  His  'ethnarch' 
sought  (see  below)  to  apprehend  Paul,  who,  however, 
made  good  his  escape  (2  Cor.  11 32/).  The  story  of 
the  Nab:it;e;ms  has  been  told  elsewhere  (see  Damascus, 
§  12,  Xabat.v ans).  It  is  certain  that  about  85  B.C. 
they  had  possession  of  Damascus  ;  but  it  should  be 
added  that  the  autonomy  of  Damascus  in  70-69  B.C.  is 
established  by  numismatic  evidence.  The  first  collision 
with  the  Romans  was  in  64-62  B.  c. ,  when  the 
Xabacean  king,  Aretas  III.,  intervened  in  the  struggles 
between  Hvrcanus  and  Aristobulus.  Damascus  now 
came  under  Roman  sovereignty.  During  the  following 
decennia  the  Xabat.van  kingdom  became  involved  in 
the  wars  occasioned  by  the  Parthians — with  varying  but 
for  the  most  part  ill  success.  The  king  also  had  various 
disputes  with  his  neighbour  Herod  the  Great.  Aretas 
IV.  (9  B.C. -40  a.d.  )  had  tact  and  skill  enough  to 
keep  terms  with  Augustus  ;  his  daughter  became  wife 
of  Herod  Antipas  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5i),  but  \\as  set 
aside  in  favour  of  Herodias.  Disputes  on  frontier 
questions  furnished  the  aggrieved  father  with  pretexts 
for  war.  Vitellius  was  ordered  by  Tiberius  to 
avenge  the  defeat  inflicted  by  Aretas  upon  Herod  ; 
but  the  death  of  the  Emperor  put  an  end  to  the  scheme 
(cp  Chkoxoi.ogy,  §  78).  At  this  time,  according  to 
2  Cor.  11 32,  Damascus  must  again  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Aretas  ;  Damascene  coins  of  Tiberius  do 
not  occur  later  than  33-34  A.D.  A  tempting  con- 
jecture is  that  it  was  Caligula  that  sought  at  this  price, 
after  his  accession,1  to  buy  over  Aretas,  against  whom 
Tiberius  had  so  recently  ordered  war ;  yet,  in  our 
complete  ignorance  of  this  chapter  of  history,  we  are  not 
precluded  from  supposing  that  Tiberius  himself  in  34 
a.d  had  already  taken  occasion  to  present  Aretas  with 
the  city  as  a  peace-offering  (cp  Chronology,  §  78). 
A  violent  capture  of  the  city  by  Aretas  is  not  to  be 
thought  of :  such  a  deed  would  have  called  for  exem- 
plary punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Equally 
improbable  is  the  view  of  Marquardt  (Rom.  Staatsvcr- 
waltung,  I405)  and  Mommsen  (Rom.  Gevh.  5476) 
that  Damascus  had  remained  subject  to  the  king  of 
Arabia  continuously  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
period  till  106  A  d.  For  ( 1 )  in  Pompey's  time  Damascus 
belonged  to  the  Deeapolis  (Plin.  NX  v.  18 74;  Ptol. 
v.  If.  22;  cp  Decai'OLIs,  §  2);  (2)  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  it  was  the  Roman  governor  that  gave  the 
authoritative  decision  on  a  question  of  frontier  between 
Damascus  and  Sidon  (Tac.  .  Inn.  xvii.  63)  ;  (3)  we  have 
imperial  coins  of  Damascus  with  figures  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  and  Xero  ;  (4)  in  Domitian's  time  there  was 
.1  cohort  raised  in  Damascus,  the  Cohors  Flavia  (CIL 

*  So  also  r.utschmid  (Excursus  in  Euting's  Nab.  fnschr.  8s) 
and  Schiirer  {GJ I •"  1  61".  KT  -  357/.). 
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2  870  ;  5  194,  652  ff, )  ;  (5)  Damascus  was  not  included  in 
the  Roman  province  formed  out  of  the  Nabata-an 
kingdom  in  106  A.D. 

What  it  was  that  induced  Aretas's  'ethnarch'  in 
Damascus  to  persecute  Paul,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Perhaps  he  regarded  Paul  as  a  turbulent  and  dangerous 
Jew  ;  perhaps  he  wished  to  propitiate  the  other  Jews  in 
Damascus,  who  were  many  and  powerful  (Jos.  BJ 
ii.  20  2;  vii.  87) — so  powerful  that  the  synagogues  had 
been  able  to  hand  o\er  to  the  '  young  man  '  Saul  and 
his  helpers  such  Jews  as  accepted  the  Gospel.  The 
subsequent  years,  down  to  the  absorption  of  the 
kingdom  bv  the  Romans,  offer  no  incident  of  special 
interest.  It  is,  however,  significant  that  in  67  A  n  ,  in 
the  Jewish  war,  Malehu^  II.  (Malku)  contributed 
auxiliary  troops  to  the  army  of  Vespasian  (Jos.  BJ  vii. 
4a).  Shortlv  before  this,  Damascus  must  have  been 
retaken  from  the  Nabat;eans  by  Nero,  for  imperial  coins 
of  Damascus  are  again  met  with  from  62-63  onwards. 

Consult  Schurer,  CJV  1  610/ ,  where  further  litera- 
ture is  referred  to  ;  and  cp  Damascus,  §  12  ;  Naha- 
t.eans.  H.  v.  o. 

AEEUS  UpHC  [ANY,  but  cp  Swete  ;  Jos.  &peiOCJ) 
1  Mace.  112  jo  AY.      See  Sparta. 

ARGOB.  1  .a  territory  in  Bashan,  always  in  the 
phrase  331X  ^n  (Dt.  8413/  231XH),  'district'  or 
'circuit'  of  Argob  (nepiXCopoN  <\proB]  [BAL]  ; 
once  ApBOK  [B*]).  It  was  taken  by  Israel  in  the  war 
with  Og,  and  contained  sixty  cities  with  walls  and  gates 
(Dt.  34/. ).  We  are  ignorant  of  its  precise  situation. 
In  Dt.  34  it  seems  equivalent  to  'the  kingdom  of  Og 
in  Bashan '  (cp  1  K.  4 13  where  (5  is  corrupt) ;  but 
in  v.  13  it  stands  in  apposition  to  'all  Bashan.'  The 
term  'district,'  literally  meaning  'line'  of  Argob, 
which  seems  to  imply  very  definite  limits,  has  led 
many  (Targums,  Porter,  Henderson,  and  the  Pal.  Surv. 
Maps  1  to  identify  it  with  the  present  Leja,  the  low, 
rough  plateau  of  congealed  lava,  whose  sharp  edge  dis- 
tinctly marks  it  off  from  the  surrounding  plain.  For 
this,  however,  there  is  no  other  evidence ;  nor  does  the  OT 
narrative  carry  the  conquest  of  Israel  so  far  to  the  NE. 
The  one  certainty  is  that  Argob  lay  in  Bashan.  The 
addition  in  Dt.  3 14  that  it  ran  up  to  the  border  of  Geshur 
and  Maachah  is  indefinite,  and  the  text  of  the  rest  of 
this  verse,  which  identifies  Argob  with  the  conquest  of 
Jair,  is  corrupt.  The  Havvoth-Jair  were  tent  villages 
and  lay  in  Gilead  ;  the  cities  of  Argob  were  fortified  and 
lay  in  Bashan.  The  only  places  with  names  (whether 
in  Greek  or  in  modern  times)  of  any  similarity  are  the 
'Fdya^a  (so  Fayaj3av  1  K.  413  [L])  of  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  15s, 
a  fortress  E.  of  Jordan,  whose  site  "is  unknown  (cp 
Reland,  Pal.  201),  and  the  modern  Rajib  (Rujeb)  and 
Wady  Rajib  ( Rujeb),  which,  however,  lie  in  Gilead.  The 
name  Argob  may  be  derived  from  Heb.  regeb,  a  clod  (see 
Ezel).  Besides  authorities  named,  see  Eus.  OS  ;  Wetz. 
Reiseber.  uber  Hauran,  etc.  83;  GASm.  HG  551  ff.\ 
Dr.  ad  Deut.  84-5.  On  archaeological  remains,  see 
Bashan,  §  3.  g.  a.  s. 

*.  Argob  and  Arieh  (nn«n"riNi  3-nKTiN),  two  names 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Pekah's  conspiracy  against 
Pekahiah  (2  K.  15  25),  but  whether  of  officers  on  the  side 
of  the  king,  who  shared  his  fate  (his gibborim ,  according 
to  Targ.  Jon.),  or  of  conspirators  along  with  Pekah,  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text. 
Argob  (ap-yo/3  [BAL]  oo|>^,*)  i-s  "o*  suitable  for  a  personal 
name.  It  is  a  well-known  place-name  (see  above,  1),  and  Arieh 
(ap[e]ta  [BL],  apte  [A],  nj(  )  has  the  article  prefixed  (as  if  '  the 
Hon').  The  Vg.  ('percussit  eum  .  .  .  juxta  Argob  etjuxta  Arie  ') 
accordingly  treats  the  names — wc  think  correctly — as  names  of 
places2  (cp  Tisch.),  in  which  case  they  are  doubtless  glosses. 
Argob  may  have  easily  arisen  from  the  preceding  7 113*1  n  (BAL  om.) 

In  Jos.  14 15  ©b  gives  Apyo/3  for  j/;nN  1  see  Kirjath-arba. 
2_  Not  to  be  connected  with  apia  (P^us.  OSl2l  2S8  10),  or  rather 
arimaQzx.  ib.  146  26);  see  Arumah. 
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or  may  be  \  gloss  upon  the  '  Gileadites  'l  (see  below).  St. 
(ZATW 6  160)  for  'Arieh'  would  read  TX'1  ni*nt  and  suggests 
that  '  Argob  and  Havvoth  Jair  '  were  originally  glosses  belonging 
to  ?'.  20..  On  that  theory,  the  origin  of  the  difficult  HX  (prefixed 
to  both  names)  becomes  clear. 

The  MT  leaves  it  obscure  whether  the  '  fifty  men  of 
the  sons  of  Gileadites '  2  were  fellow -conspirators  with 
Pekah  (so  (S111-,  which  reads  &v8pes)  or  whether  they 
were  slain  along  with  the  king  (so  <55A  dvdpas,  Vg.  vivos). 
<£V;A  (not  L)  presents  1  different  reading,  '  fifty  of  the 
four  hundred,'  which,  if  correct,  must  refer  to  some 
body-guard.  This  may  be  a  trace  of  the  true  text,  and 
Klostermann  accordingly  restores  'he  (Pekah)  smote 
him  .  .  with  his  (Pekahiah's)  400  warriors,  and  with 
him  (Pekah)  were  fifty  men  of  the  Gileadites.'  Pekah 
[q.v.  ]  was  possibly  a  Gileadite. 

ARIAEATHES,R\'Aratiiks(apaGhc[VA],  &piAp- 

[K]),  one  of  the  sovereigns  enumerated  in  1  Mace.  1622. 
Ariarathes  VI.,  Philopator,  king  of  Cappadocia  (163- 
130  B.C.),  is  obviously  intended.     See  Cappadocia. 

ARIDAI  (HnX;  APcaioc  [BAL]  APceoc  [N]  ; 
bxit  cp  Arisai),  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  9  9).    See  Esther, 

§  3  (end). 

ARIDATHA  (KlYTnK  ;  c<\pBAX<*  [BKAL],  but  cp 
Gr.  readings  of  Poratha),  son  of  Haman  {q.v. ),  Esth. 
98.      See  Esther,  §  3  (end). 

ARIEH  (nnsri),  2  K.1525  ;  see  Argob,  i. 

ARIEL  (^XnS,  but  *?«■}&$  in  S. ;  ApiHA  [BAL]). 
1.  A  personal  name.  So  (i. )  Gen.46i6  Nu.2617,  €5  ; 
MT  ^fnx  (see  Areli  [EV],  where  <J5's  readings  are 
given),  the  eponym  of  a  family  of  Gad  (q.v.)  in  P; 
(ii.)  Ezra  816  (^iEsd.843,  EV  Iduel,  mg.  Ariel; 
iSovriXos  [BA]),  head  of  family,  temp.  Ezra  (see  Ezra,  i. 
§2,  ii.  §  15  {1)  d);  and  (hi.)  2  S. 23 20  [BL  ;  A  omits] 
=  1  Ch.  11 22  [BNAL],  a  Moabite  whose  two  sons  a  were 
slain  by  David's  warrior,  Benaiah.  So  RV,4  Kan.  HS, 
Ew.  We.  Dr.  Some  more  striking  action,  however,  is 
required  in  such  a  context,  and  it  is  best  to  adopt  some 
form  of  Klostermann's  emended  reading,  which  makes 
Benaiah  the  slayer  of  two  young  lions  (so  Bu.  in  SPOT). 
Marquart,  however,  suggests  that  for  Ariel  in  2  S.  we 
should  read  Uriel  (cp  Uriah,  1  [2  S.  2325]),  and  the 
author  of  Names  (§  35)  makes  a  similar  suggestion  for 
Ariel,  2,  and  for  Areli  {q.v. ). 

2.  A  prophetic  name  for  Jerusalem,  Is.  29 1/  7  (6),5 
probably  to  be  read  Uriel  C?Nnx)  in  vv.  i,  za,  7,  and 
Arial  (l-k*ik  =  Shn)  in  u.  zb.  Uriel  (or  Uruel?)  would 
be  a  modification  of  Urusalem  (e^btik  ;  Am.  Tab. 
Urusalim  ;  see  Jerusalem),  and  mean  originally, 
God's  enclosure  or  settlement  (cp  Jeruel).  Arial 
(cp  Ar.  iratu'\  hearth)  means  altar-hearth,6  as  it  prob- 
ably does  in  Mesha's  inscription  (-^nix  //.  12,  17/. ).  The 
prophecy  containing  it  was  written  during  Sennacherib's 
invasion  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  §  20)  ;  it  aimed  at  dissipating 
the  false  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  security  of 
Jerusalem.  The  proper  name  of  the  city  was  Urusalem 
(which  afterwards  became  Jerusalem).  Isaiah  alters 
this  into  Uriel  (Uruel?)  in  order  to  make  a  paronomasia. 
In  a  year  or  two  the  city  against  which  David  had 
encamped  will  be  besieged  by  *  greater  than  David, 
and  so  great  will  be  the  slaughter  in  its  streets  that  its 

1  Argob  and  Gilead  lie  close  together. 

2  Q'-iyS:  '3"3Di  a  fusion  °f  nita  *J3D  and  DHySjrrjDC^  ©'  )I 
cp  Kau.  HS,  crit.  note. 

3  MT  omits  '  sons '  in  both  places,  and  ©ban  in  Ch. 

4  RV  '  the  two  (sons  of)  Ariel '  ;  AV  '  two  lion-like  men. 

5  In  v.  7  @  has  a  doublet  ;  tepou-raATj/j.  [BZ11  both  times,  and 
AQ  second  time],  CijA  [NAQ*  first  time],  iKrjjx  01  y'apivjA  [Q  mg. 
first  time],  CeXfj.  [N  second  time].  _       # 

*>  The  same  word  probably  occurs  with  this  meaning  in  Ezekiel  s 
plan  of  the  temple  ;Ez.  43 15/  (tms^  Stein;  15b  A't  16a  A't.  Tin:,: 
v.  15a  <p(o<;  (j.ov  0s  '  t?tol  opos  Bv  5ts  to  6v<ria.o-n)ptov  ourwy 
e/taAecre  [adnot  in  Q™ff-])- 
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name  will  become  no  longer  Uriel,  but  (by  a  slight 
modification)  Arinl  —i.e. ,  altar-hearth.  The  reading 
Uriel  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  author  of 
31 9  :  *  '  says  Yahwe,  who  has  a  fire  (tin)  in  Zion  and 
a  furnace  in  Jerusalem.'  The  other  explanations  of 
this  prophetic  name  are  (i)  lion,  or  lioness,  of  God 
(E\v.1Di.,Che.1/.ffl.(1))  ;  (2)  hearth  of  God  (Del.,  Konig, 
Kittel);  (3)  altar-hearth  (Stade,  Duhm,  Che.,  SBOT). 
Of  tb<-se,  the  third  is  probably  the  easiest  ;  but  none  of 
thum  quite  accounts  for  the  selection  of  the  new  name 
for  David's  city,  nor  for  the  expression  '  and  will 
become  to  me  like  (an)  Ariel  (v.  2d).  T.  k.  c. 

ARJMATH^A  (apima6aia  [Ti.  WH]j,  Mt  27 57. 
etc.      See  Ramathajm-XuJ'HIM. 

ARIOCH  H'riX  ;  ApioJX  [BADEL  87,  Nc-a],  ^hc 
[87  in  Dan.  214/]).  Probably  a  Hebraised  form  of  an 
old  Babylonian  name  (see  Chmuoklaomer,  §  3)  used, 
(1)  possibly  with  archaeological  accuracy,  in  Gen.  14 19 
of  an  ally  <»f  an  ancient  king  of  Elam  ;  (2)  by  a  literary 
fiction,  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  captain  of  the  guard  (Dan. 
214/  24/)  ?  and  (3)  of  a  king  of  Elam  (so  the  Syriac) 
in  alliance  with  Nebuchadrezzar  (Judith  16,  apia&e '[&'"]. 
Cp  Bezold,  Babyl.  Assy?-,  Lit.  53. 

ARISAI    CQnX  ;     Pov<paiov     [BXL],    -tpavov    [A], 

unless  we  regard  this  as  an  intruder  and  identify  Arisai 
with  the  succeeding  name  Aptrcuos  ;  see  AkitiAI),  son  of 
Hainan  (Es.  99).      See  Esther,  §  3  (end). 

ARISTARCHUS  (apictapxoc  [Ti.  \VH]),  a  Thes- 
salonian  (Acts204  27  2),  une  >>\'  Paul's  companions  in 
travel  (Acts  \\  1-29),  was  among  those  who  accompanied  him 
from  Europe  on  his  last  recorded  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
21)4),  and  also  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  having  joined  him 
at  Oesarea  (Aets272).  As  the  apostle's  '  fellow- prisoner' 
{cvvaixfjuLktoTos)  he  unites  with  him  in  saluting  the 
Colossians  (Col.  1 10}.  Cp  Colossi ans,  §  10/  He 
joins  in  the  salutation  to  I  Mi  demon  (Philem.  24},  but  in 
this  passage  is  designated  simply  as  '  fellow -worker,' 
Epaphras  alone  being  called  'fellow-prisoner.'  From 
this  it  has  been  inferred,  with  much  probability,  that  the 
companions  of  I'aul  relieved  one  another  in  voluntarily 
sharing  his  captivity. 

In  the  lists  of  the  '  su  verity  disciples'  given  by  the  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus  and  Pscudu-Hippulytus  (not  earlier  than  the  fifth 
cent.),  Aristarchus  is  hish.ip  «>f  Apamea  in  Syria.  Pseudo- 
l>orotheus  also  has  it  that  almi^  with  Pudens  and  Trophimus 
he  was  beheaded  in  Rome  at  the  same  time  a.->  Paul. 

ARISTOBULUS  UpictoBoy*oc  lva  :  T>-  WH1-  a 
Greek  name  adopted  by  Romans  and  Jews,  and  borne 
by  several  members  of  the  Maccabean  and  Herodian 
families). 

1.  The  teacher  (5t5da-/caXos)  of  Ptolemy(no.  1 ),  to  whom 
Judas  (the  Maeeabee)  sent  letters  (2  Mace.  1 10).  He  is 
the  well-known  Jewish -Hellenistic  philosopher  of  that 
name,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 
metor  (180-145  n.c. ).  He  was  of  priestly  descent  {awo 
toO  tw  xPL(rr^v  l€p€OJv  ytvovs,  t'.  10  ;  cp  Lev.  43  j.-rn 
n'C'^."),   and  was  the  author  of  (among  other  writings) 

-certain  works  on  the  Pentateuch,  fragments  of  which  are 
preserved  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  in  Eusebius. 
See  Sehur.  O/l '  '2  760  J\ ,  Ew.  G 17  4  355,  and  Kue. 
Godid.  Iwff. 

2.  '  They  of  the  household  of  Aristobulus  '  are  saluted 
i.n  Rom.  16 10.  It  is  not  implied  that  Aristobulus  him- 
self was  a  Christian.  The  name  wns  a  common  one 
in  the  dynasty  of  Herod.  The  list  of  the  '  seventy 
disciples'  given  by  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  names  Aris- 
tobulus as  bishop  of  Britain. 

ARIUS  f&pHC  [  \^v  ;  <?  is  not  certain,  see  Swete], 
ARIL'S),  1  Mace.  Pi-.,  RV;  see  Sparta. 

ARK.      See  DELl'fiK,  §  IO. 

1  Isaiah's  authorship  is  doubted  (Che.  Intr,  Isa.  204)  It  is 
unlikely  that  Isaiah  evnlained  Uriel  'God's  fire';  the  parono- 
masia in  v  ib  would  then  disappear  Moreover  tn  in  the 
sense  of  fire  seems  to  be  late.     CV3O32/;  ;  33i7  (latt). 
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ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  or  Sacred  Ark  (fPN  ; ' 
kiBcotoc  [BAL];  .ikc.i). 

There  is  nothing  more  significant  than  the  changes  in 

the  titles  of  sacred  objects.       We   must,    therefore,   be 

careful  to  place  these  titles  in  their  chrono- 

1 '  ai?16?  :  l°gical  ordeI "■    According  to  Seyring  (Z.ITW 

~T  "I  11 116  [91])  the  oldest  name  of  the  ark  (or 
God,  etc.  sacred  chest)  is  .  the  ark  of  Yahwe  the  God 
of  Hosts  ( Seba  Oth )  who  is  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim. ' 
This  title  is  reached  1  >y  an  analysis  of  the  designations  of 
the  ark  in  («)  2  S.  ti a  and  (*)  1  S.  4  4  (both  passages 
belong  to  early  documents).  The  titles  given  in  (a)  are 
'  ark  of  God  '  (/iJ-s/tVi/m),  and  '  called  by  the  name  of 
Yahwe  Seba'uth  that  is  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim.'  - 
In  (*)  the  title  is  '  ark  of  the  b' rilh  of  Yahwe  SebS'oth  who 
is  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim.'  Recombining  the 
supposed  oldest  elements  in  these  titles,  Seyring  obtains 
the  title  mentioned  above.  This  usually  careful  scholar, 
however,  has  overlooked,  in  dealing  w ith  (l>),  IP's  reading 
in  the  preceding  verse — viz. .  '  the  ark  of  our  God  '  {tt)v 

KIJUTOV    TOL'    8(0V  TlfiUf  [B],    T.    K.    TTJS   SiaSlJKTJS  TOU   6.    T], 

[A],  ,.  *.  i.  S.  Kvpiov  t.  9.  i).  [L]),  which  is  self-evidently 
more  correct  than  the  Deuteronomic  formula3  of  Ml  , 
and,  taken  together  with  v.  6  ('  ark  of  Yahwe  '),  justifies 
us  in  assuming  that  the  equally  simple  title  '  ark  of 
Yahwe'  stood  originally  in  v.  yj  and  v.  5,  and  'ark  of 
God'  lep  7i'.  11  17  1Q--2)  in  v.ifi.  Nor  has  Seyring 
noticed  that  after  '  ark  of  God  '  in  (a)  the  relative  clause 
which  follows  is  superfluous,  and  presumably  a  later 
insertion.  It  must  be  added  that  it  remains  most 
improbable  that  the  divine  name  Yahwe  Sgbaoth  is 
older  than  the  Assyrian  period,  to  which  indeed  Amos 
who  undoubtedly  uses  it  belongs  ;  at  any  rate  the  theory 
that  this  name  represents  Yahwe  as  the  God  of  Israel's 
hosts,  and  has  any  special  connection  with  the  ark,  has 
insuperable  difficulties.4  Thus,  so  far  as  (a)  and  (6)  are 
concerned,  the  popular  names  for  the  ark  were  very 
short— viz. ,  '  ark  of  Yahwe,'  '  ark  of  God,'  and  '  ark  of 
our  God,' — and  from  the  context  of  the  former  passage 
we  find  that  there  was  a  still  shorter  name,  'the  ark' 
(2  S  64),  which  occurs  thrice  in  old  parts  of  Samuel, 
and  five  times  (or  seven,  including  josh.  314 17  ;  see 
Kau.  NS)  in  the  Hexateuch.  The  title  'ark  of  God' 
(cn^'n  px,  or  twice  d'h'Sn  j'vin)  occurs  often  in  old 
parts  "f  Samuel,  and  also  in  Chronicles.  In  a  solemn 
speech  of  David  in  1  Ch.  1 f>  12  14  we  find  the  sonorous 
phrase  '  the  ark  of  Yahwe  the  God  of  Israel,'  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  phrase  used  by  the  Philistines  in  1  S.  5 
7/  n.5  Side  by  side  with  'the  ark  of  Elohim '  we 
naturally  find  the  phrase  'the  ark  of  Yahwe.'  It 
occurs  first  in  the  composite  work  JE,  and  may  reason- 
ably be  ascribed  in  the  first  instance  to  J,  though  in  some 
passages  it  may  have  been  inserted  by  the  editor,  either 
as  an  altogether  new  addition,  or  in  lieu  of  the  phrase 
'  the  ark  of  God,'  which  was  probably  used  in  E.  Once 
(Josh.  813)  we  find  this  remarkable  addition  '  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth,'  which,  apart  from  vv.  11  13,  occurs 
only  in   late   writings,   and,   as  Seyring   points   out,   is 

1  Cp  hss.  eru,  i-rinn  (crninu),  'box,'  'receptacle'  (Deluge, 
§10). 
-  The  same  renderings  are  given  for  HDP,  Noah's  ark,  but 

not  for  nun,  the  'ark'  in  the  .bulrushes. 

3  This  rendering  implies  that  CC,  '  name,' occurs  twice  in  MT 
by  pure  accident.  Otherwise  we  should  have  to  suppose  that 
the  name  by  which  the  ark  was  called  was  '  the  name  of  Yahwe 
Seba'uth,'  etc. 

i  Smend's  arguments  (Rel.~g-esch.  185  ff.~),  weakly  met  by 
Marti  (Gesch.  dcr  Isr.  Rel.  140),  appear  conclusive,  only  he 
should  have  fortified  himself  by  Assyrian  parallels.  Thus,  Asur 
is  said  to  rule  kissat  ilani  '  the  mass,  or  entire  multitude,  of  the 
Gods,'  Nebo  to  be  the  overseer  kissat  same  u  jrsitim  'of  the 
mass  (multitude)  of  heaven  and  earth.'  Amos  and  his  school 
represent  Yahwe  as  the  lord  of  all  supernatural  beings  in  the 
universe,  in  opposition  to  all  rival  deities.     See,  however,  Names, 

■'  On  these  points  see  further,  Budde's  crit.  note  in  SBOT', 
Couard,  7.ATU'  VI  71  ['92I,  n.  1  ;  We.  TBS  167  (especially  as 
to  the  right  rendering  of  1  Ch.  136). 
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presumably  due  to  a  post-exilic  writer  whose  idea  of 
Yahwc  differed  from  that  of  JE.  The  phrase  '  the  ark 
of  Vahwe'  passed  from  JE  into  the  terminology  of  the 
historical  books  in  general  (including  Chruiucles). 

A  new  title  for  the  ark  seems  to  have  been  coined  by 
the  author  of  the  original  Deuteronomy  ( Deut.  10;>),  and 


2.  Ark  of 
b'rith. 


adapted  from  him  by  writers  and  editors 
■who  shared  his  religious  point  of  view,  and 
even  (strange  to  say)  by  the  Chronicler,  who, 
in  general,  stands  so  completely  under  the  influence  of 
the  Priestly  Code.  This  phrase  is  '  the  ark  of  the  b'rith  ' 
(usually  rendered  'covenant'  ;  see  below  ),  either"  simph/ 
(Josh.  3-0)  or  in  various  combinations,  such  as  'ark  of 
the  b'rith  of  Vahwe,'  '  ark  of  the  b'rith  of  Hlohini,'  and 
'ark  of  the  b'rithoi  AdOnai. '  The  Deutcronoinistic  editors 
have  freely  introduced  the  term  b'rith  into  the  titles 
of  the  ark  in  the  older  sources  which  they  edited.  The 
work  of  the  editor  clearly  betrays  itself  in  such  phrases 
as  n-~-  p_.nm  (Josh.  3i4),  nin'-nnr  pan  (Josh.  \\  17), 
where  the  editor  has  forgotten  to  make  the  omission  of 
the  article,  necessitated  by  the  introduction  o(  a  de- 
pendent genitive. 

And  now  as  to  the  correct  meaning  of  the  phrase 
iT-2n  pis-  It  is  rendered  by  (p"AI-  ij  kl(3wt6s  rrjs  5ia- 
8t]kt]5,  bv  V;;.  area  faderis  and  area  testamenti  (Nu. 
I444),  and  bv  EV  'ark  of  the  covenant.'  That  b'rith 
cannot,  however,  in  this  phrase  mean  '  covenant'  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  is  clear  from  1  K.  821  (  =2  Ch.  611), 
where  we  are  told  that  '  the  b'rith  of  Vahwe'  was  '  in 
the  ark.'  The  phrase  is  parallel  to  that  in  Ex.  25 16  21, 
1  intothearkthoushalt  put  the  testimony'  (rnj/n  tin),  which 
(see  below)  is  a  technical  term  for  the  two  tables  of 
the  Decalogue.  Hence  Kau.  HS  rightlv  rejects  the 
obscure  if  not  misleading  phrase  '  ark  of  the  covenant,' 
and  substitutes  '  ark  with  the  law  (of  Vahwe)/  which  is 
at  any  rate,  by  common  admission,  the  best  approxi- 
mate rendering  (cp  Co\  en  ant,  §  1). 

The  latest  phase  in  the  historical  development  of  the 

names  of  the  ark  is  marked  by  the  title  which  occurs 

.    .   ,     f  eleven  times  in  the  Priestly  Code  and  also 

.'.,_,,  in  Josh.  4i6  (introduced  into  JE  by  the 
editor  ?),  meaning  '  ark  of  the  publicly 
delivered  ordinance'  (^5L'A[-  77  KL/Bwrds  ttjs  diadrjuys  rov 
fxaprvpiov,  Vg.  area  testimonii ',  EV,  ark  of  the  testimony). 
The  meaning  given  above  is  confirmed  by  Ex.  31 18  (E  ?) 
3iii5  (E)  3429  (P),  where  we  hear  of  '  the  two  tables  of 
the  ,-!-;*.  Probably  this  new  title  appeared  to  the 
priestly  writer  clearer  and  more  definite  than  that 
introduced  by  Deuteronomy.  It  did  not,  however, 
displace  the  older  phrases,  which  reappear  not  only  in 
Chronicles  but  also  in  the  Greek  Apocrypha,  and  (k. 
T/js  diadrjKTjs)  in  the  XT  (see  below,  §  15). 

On  looking  back,  we  see  that  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  ark  fall  into  three  classes.  We  have,  first,  the  names 
'  ark  of  Vcihw£,'  '  ark  of  God/  '  ark  of  our  God,'  which 
indicate  that  the  ark  contained  an  object  which  in  some 
way  symbolised  and  represented  Israel's  God  ;  and  next, 
the  names,  'ark  of  the  law,'  'ark  of  the  ordinance,' 
which  suggest  that  the  object  contained  in  the  ark  was 
inscribed  with  laws;  and  lastly,  attached  to  the  older 
names,  titles  such  as  those  in  Josh.  3(n)  13  2  S.  62,  which 
indicate  a  desire  to  correct  the  materialistic  interpreta- 
tion which  might  seem  to  convert  the  ark  into  an  idol. 
A  critical  study  of  the  texts  is  the  necessary  commentary 
on  these  deductions  from  names.  The  following 
sections  aim  at  bringing  together  the  chief  notices  of 
the  ark,  indicating  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived,  and  then,  at  fitting  points,  giving  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  results  which  follow  from  a  critical 
treatment  of  these  notices. 

We  turn  first  of  all  to  the  documents  called  J  and  E 
(as  far  as  we  can  separate  the  one  from  the  other)  in  the 
Hexateuch.      It  is  more  than  probable l  that  both  J  and 

1  See  the  analysis  of  Ex.  32/!  in  Exodus,  ii.  §  3,  and  cp 
Bacon,  Exodus,  143,  146 ;  We.  CH  95  ;  Di.  Ex.  w.  Lev.  345. 
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E,  in  their  original  form,  related  how  Yahw6  or  Elohim, 
at  Sinai  or  at   Horeb,  directed  an  ark  to  be  made  as  a 

4.  Traditional  ?ulf itul"  Jor  his  f1"50™1  Presence  as 
.    .        e        leader  of  his  people.      These  passages 
origin  of  ...    , r,    \,        ,.  \       fe 

°  Tp  were  omitted  by  the  editor,  who  pre- 
ferred the  much  more  suitable  account 
(so  he  must  h;ne  deemed  it)  given  in  P  (see  below,  §  13), 
but  has  preserved  the  tradition  of  J  and  E  that,  both 
in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
the  ark  led  the  van  of  the  host.  In  referring  to  this  J 
quotes  two  poetic  formula:  (Nu.  IO3536),  which  he  says 
were  spoken  by  Moses  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
a  day's  march,  but  which  more  probably  arose  at  a  later 
time.1  Whether  J  unci  E  agreed  with  Deuteronomy  in 
staling  that  the  '  two  tables  of  stone  '  were  placed  in  the 
ark  is  a  matter  which  can  be  only  conjecturally  decided. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  strong  probability  that  they  did 
not.  E's  story,  at  any  rate,  is  much  more  forcible  if 
we  suppose  no  renewal  of  the  shattered  tables  (Ex.  •S'J.ig), 
and  we  cannot  believe  J  to  have  differed  on  this  im- 
portant point  from  E.  Historical  considerations  (see 
below,  §  10)  confirm  this  conclusion.  In  particular,  the 
ark  was  not,  in  the  succeeding  narratives  of  J  and  E,  « 
symbol  of  the  revealed  law,  but  the  focus  of  divine 
powers.  Twice,  we  are  told,  the  Israelites  omitted  to 
take  the  ark  with  them  and  were  defeated  (Xu.  M44 
Josh.  74),  and  on  the  hitter  occasion  Joshua  prostrated 
himself  before  the  ark,'J  and  remonstrated  with  Yah  we, 
the  God  of  Israel.  The  crowning  proof  of  the  potency 
of  the  ark  was  given  when  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Jordan  (according  to  one  of  the  traditions,  at  harvest 
time),  and  captured  Jericho  (Josh.  3/.  6).  The  Deuter- 
onomic  editor  has  made  the  former  part  of  the  narrative 
difficult  to  restore  to  its  original  form  (which  was  a  com- 
bination of  J  and  E) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  J  and  E 
already  described  the  priests  (not,  '  the  priests,  the 
Levites  ')  as  bearers  of  the  ark.  In  the  latter  part  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  recover  a  simpler,  more  natural, 
and  presumably  earlier  account,  in  which  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  the  ark,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the 
falling  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  (on  the  narrative 
see  Joshua,  ii.  §  7).3  Thus  far,  then,  the  most  genuine 
tradition  is  clear  and  intelligible. 

['  The  invention  of  portable  sanctuaries,  and  especially 
of  portable  idols,  may  possibly  go  back  to  the  nomadic 
Semites  and  to  a  time  when  the  gods  were  still  tribal 
rather  than  local  ;  but  the  probabilities  are  all  against 
such  a  view.  There  is  less  trace  of  such  an  institution 
in  Arabia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Semitic  world, 
and  nowhere  else  is  the  principle  so  strongly  marked 
that  1  tribe  that  changes  its  seats  changes  its  gods. 
Even  the  ark  of  Vahwe  is  not  carried  back  by  Hebrew 
tradition  to  patriarchal  times  ;  the  patriarchs  do  worship 
only  where  they  have  a  fixed  altar.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
likely  that  portable  symbols  of  the  godhead  first  arose 
among  the  settled  Semites  and  in  connection  w  ith  the 
religion  of  the  army  in  war.  In  this  connection  the  idea 
of  a  portable  god  involves  no  great  breach  with  the  con- 
ception that  each  deity  has  a  local  home,  for  when  the 
campaign  is  over  the  god  returns  to  his  temple.  When 
thenotion  of  portable  gods  wasonce  established,  however, 
its  application  could  easily  be  extended  and  would  serve 
to  smooth  away  the  difficulty  of  establishing  new  perma- 
nent sanctuaries  in  conquered  regions  or  colonies  over 
the  sea.  A  Greek  colony  always  carried  its  gods  with 
it,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  often  done  by  the 
Phoenician  colonists  also.  Even  in  Israel  we  find  that 
the  sanctuary  of  Yahwe  at  Dan  was  constituted  by 
setting  up  the  image  from  Micah's  sanctuary  (Judg.  18 
30),  just  as  David  gave  a  religious  character  to  his  new 
capital  by  transferring  the  ark  to  it.']4 

But  by  what  critical  process  can  we  bring  simplicity 

1  Delitzsch,  however,  defends  the  Mosaic  authorship,  ZKW 
3  225-235  ['82]. 

2  So  MT  and  ©l  ;  (JJiBAF  omit  '  the  ark  (of). 

3  We.  CH  123  ;  Ki.  Hist.  1  282/ 

4  From  WRS,  Burnett  Lectures,  2nd  series,  Lect.  I.  (MS). 
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into  the  episode  of  the  capture  and  restoration  of  the 

„      ,  sacred  ark  by  the  Philistines  (i  S.  i  i-7  i )  ? 

5.  capture    Some  facts  arc  ar]mitted       That  at  the 

a  L-nd  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  ark 

recovery.  IW(1(1  _(t  the  Ephraimitish  sanctuary  of 
Shiloh  is  a  trustworthy  statement,  guaranteed  by  r  S. 
4  j  /'  (chap.  .'!  we  must  regretfully  pass  over,  as  coming 
from  a  different  hand  and  later  writer  ;  see  Samuel, 
ii.  V  It  must,  also,  be  a  fact  that  the  Philistines 
hud  defeated  the  Israelites  near  Ebcn-e/er  (Isk\i:l, 
tj  i  i  ).  Tradition  doubtless  added  that  the  leaders  of 
Israel  attributed  their  misfortune  to  the  absence  of  the 
ark  from  the  host,  and  that  they  therefore  fetched  the 
sacred  chest  from  Shiloh.  The  immediate  consequences 
;ire  graphically  described.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ark 
the  Israelites  were  in  a  state  of  wild  delight  ;  and  the 
Philistines  who  heard  the  shoutings  were  proportionately 
alarmed,  for  '  who  (said  they)  can  deliver  us  from  these 
great  gods?'  (tY/ofi///i).  Nevertheless,  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  the  Philistines  renewed  the  fight  with  complete 
success,  and  were  even  able  to  carry  off  the  ark  in 
triumph.  Then  begins  a  series  of  wonderful  incidents 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  extract  a  kernel  of  early 
tradition.  Stade  thinks  {Gil  \io-zf.)  that  in  chaps. 
a  and  t.i  he  can  find  the  remnants  of  two  distinct  accounts  ; 
but  the  recognition  of  this  would  only  diminish  the 
number  of  difficult  features  in  the  narrative.  It  would 
obviously  not  provide  an  intelligible  statement  of  facts. 
Of  the  difficult  details  referred  to  there  is  only  "ne  which 
it  is  necessary  to  criticise  here  It  is  a  statement  which 
the  study  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  seems  to  make 
historically  impossible.  The  Philistines,  we  are  told, 
under  the  pressure  of  pestilence,  returned  the  '  gods ' 
which  they  had  captured  from  Israel.  Ancient  nations 
did  not  act  thus  in  such  circumstances.  For  example, 
\\  e  know  that  the  image  of  the  goddess  Xana  ( see 
X  \n.i-.a)  was  taken  from  Krech  by  an  Klamite  king, 
and  detained  in  Elam  for  1635  years.  Did  anv  calamity 
ever  suggest  to  the  Elamites  the  idea  that  Nana  was 
chastising  them  for  the  insult  to  her  image?  No 
Asurbanipat,  king  of  Assyria,  had  to  devote  all  his 
energies  to  the  task  of  crushing  the  Elamites  before  he 
could  restore  the  image  to  its  ancient  home  (cp  Asvk- 
li.wi-PAL,  §  8).  Similar  stories  of  reconquered  idols 
arc  told  in  connection  with  the  names  of  Asurlunipal's 
grandfather  Sennacherib  (cp  Assvkia,  §  20)  and  the  old 
Babylonian  king  Agu-kak-rime. 1 

The  fragmentary  document  which  we  have  thus  far 
studied  closes  with  the  statement  that  the  ark  was  placed 
in  the  house  of  Abinadab  at  Kirjath-jearim,  and  that 
Abinadab's  son  was  consecrated  to  keep  it.  It  is  to  art 
entirely  different  (and  probably  earlier)  source'-1  that 
we  owe  the  narrative  of  the  bringing  of  the  ark  to  Zion. 
"We  learn  here  that  at  the  time  when  David  bethought 
himself  of  the  ark,  it  rested  at  a  place  called  Baal  in 
Judah  (2  S.  f)2  ;  see  Driver  ad  loc).  During  the  whole 
of  Saul's  reign  and  during  David's  seven-vears'  reign  in 
Hebron,  it  had  lain  forgotten  in  a  provincial  town. 
Xeither  Saul  nor  David  had  thought  of  taking  it  into 
battle  ;  nor,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  had  it  been 
visited  by  the  people.  What,  then,  had  been  the  effect 
of  the  repeated  attestations  which  the  divine  judgments 
had  given  to  its  supernatural  power  ?  Let  us  see  whether 
the  narrative  in  2  S.  tj  (which  appears  to  be  older  than 
that  in  1  S  4r-7i),  when  critically  treated,  suggests  any 
way  out  of  our  manifold  difficulties.  It  is  permissible, 
and  indeed  necessary,  to  disregard  so  much  of  chap.  6 
as  relates  to  the  death  of  Uzzah  (a  passage  which  in  its 
difficulty  resembles  parts  of  the  story  in  1  S.  5  /",  and 
the  growth  of  which  can  be  accounted  for),  and  to  fix 
our  attention  on  the  simpler  narrative  in  f?'.  10-15,  the 
kernel  of  which  is  that,  early  in  David's  reign,  the  ark 

1  Tiele,  BAG  izZf.  3057".  392  jf.,  referred  to  by  Kosters,  ThT 
27  364  [93]. 

2  The  reference  in  2SJ13  to  the  house  of  Abinadab  seems  to 
be  an  editorial  insertion  (see  Kosters,  op.  cit.  368). 
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was  in  the  house  of  one  Obed-edom  of  Oath,  and  that 
David  fetched  it  thence  with  much  jubilation  to  Zion. 
How  came  the  ark  to  be  there  ?  That  David  of  his  own 
accord  entrusted  such  ^  sacred  object  to  a  Philistine  is 
highly  improbable;  but  how  if  Obed-edom  was  not  a 
Philistine  sojourning  in  Judah,  but  a  foe  residing  in  his 
native  town  of  Gath  ?  How  if  the  ark  had  never  left 
Philistine  territory,  though  it  had  been  shifted  from 
Dagon's  temple  to  a  private  house?  How  if  David 
acted  as  Assyrian  kings  acted  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  reconquered  the  precious  object  which  was  to  him 
in  some  sense  the  dwelling  of  his  God?  This  is 
the  hypothesis  of  Kosters,  who  held  not  only,  with 
Kittel  and  Budde,  that  2  S.  21 15-22  is  properly  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  narrative  in  2  S.  f>  17-25,  but  also  that 
the  sequel  of  the  story  of  the  battle  in  Gath  (2  S.  21  20) 
was  once  the  notice  that  David  fetched  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  in  Gath  and  deposited  it  for  a 
time  at  Baal.1  After  this,  according  to  Kosters,  came 
originally  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (an  event 
which  this  critic  places  after  the  hostilities  referred  to  in 
2  S.  ;>i-j  ffi.),  and  of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Zion. 
The  editor  to  whom  the  present  form  of  2  S.  Gi-12  is 
due  appears  to  have  had  a  religious  rather  than  a  his- 
torical motive.  The  facts  as  stated  in  the  original 
narrative  might  suggest  to  some  readers  that  Yah  we 
needed  the  interference  of  David  to  deliver  him  from 
captivity  :  in  other  words,  that  David  was  stronger  than 
his  God.  The  editor  shrank  from  inventing  an  entirely 
new  narrative,  but,  to  counteract  that  idea,  put  the 
central  facts  in  the  traditional  story  in  an  entirely  new 
setting. 

This  hypothesis,  the  present  writer  has  long  felt, 
is  absolutely  required  to  clear  up  an  important  historical 
episode.-  Without  it  the  central  facts  of  tradition,  in- 
cluding David's  almost  ecstatic  joy  (2  S.  t>  14),  are  hope- 
lessly obscure.  A  glance  at  2  S.  f>i  f.  will  convince  the 
reader  that  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  view  pro- 
posed. That  vv.i-\z,i  cannot  have  been  the  original 
sequel  of  v.  1  must  be  clear.  Unless  v.  1  is  simply  mis- 
placed, it  must  have  been  followed  by  a  record  of  some 
martial  exploit  of  David.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems 
probable  (see  David,  $  7)  that  the  exploit  consisted  in 
a  great  victory  near  Gath  (cp  2  S.  21  20 y"  ),  which  so 
weakened  the  Philistines  that  thev  offered  to  restore  the 
ark  on  condition  of  David's  making  with  them  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  that  David  himself  fetched  the  ark  from 
Obed-edom's  house.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
David  defeated  the  Philistines  at  Baal-perazim  he  had 
'taken  away  the  images'  (2  S.  f)2i)  which,  by  their 
presence,  should  have  ensured  a  Philistine  victory.  It 
seems  probable  that  when  the  Philistines  restored  the 
ark  David  gave  back  the  captured  'images,'  Clever- 
ness was  a  characteristic  of  this  king.  It  was  all-im- 
portant to  him  not  to  wage  an  internecine  warfare  with 
the  Philistines,  and  he  therefore  '  contented  himself  with 
a  peace  honourable  for  both  parties'  ( Kamphausen). 
The  original  story  may  have  referred  to  this  restoration 
of  the  images  captured  at  Baal-perazim,  and  this  com- 
pound name  may  have  suggested  the  mention  of  '  Baal ' 
and  '  Perez-uzzah  '  in  2  S.  6  as  it  now  stands.  In  a 
certain  sense,  indeed,  the  ark  was  recovered  from  Baal- 
perazim. 

Our  next  notice  of  the  ark  is  in  2  S  7,  a  passage  full 
of  varied  interest,  though  in  its  present  form  not  older 
than  the  sixth  century.      It  tells  us  (and  no  doubt   the 

L  The  reason  why  David  deposited  the  ark  rit  Uaal  wa<,  accord- 
ing to  Kosters,  that  he  had  not  yet  conquered  Jehus  or  Jerusalem. 
Those  who  hold  another  view  as  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Jebus  will  give  a  different  reason.  David  had  indeed  conquered 
Jebus,  but  had  not  yet  adapted  it  by  fresh  buildings  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  capital.     See  David,  §  10. 

2  Since  the  above  was  written,  Winckler  has  made  another 
attempt  to  produce  an  intelligible  view  of  the  history  of  the  ark 
(Gf  70  jf.).  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  there  is  any  solid  ground 
for  his  very  revolutionary  hypothesis  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he 
perceives  a  problem  which  escaped  the  earlier  writers  before 
Ku^ters. 
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statement  is  historical)  that   David  wished   to   build   a 

cedar-house  for  the  ark,  but  was  forbidden  bv  an  oracle. 

_  .    We  can  understand,  therefore,  that  fur 

6.  Permanent  a  (ime  (as  zS  Ull  sugg,sls|  the  ark 

was  still  carried  with  the  army  as  an 
insurance  against  defeat.1  The  capture  of  it  by  the 
Philistines,  however,  had  already  given  u.  blow  to  the 
primitive,  fetishistic  conception  of  the  ark,  and  an 
occasion  arose  when  David,  it  would  seem,  was  inwardly 
moved  to  express  a  far  higher  view.  It  was  probablv  a 
turning-point  in  Israel's,  as  well  as  in  David's,  religious 
development.  The  circumstances  were  these.  1  >avid  was 
fleeing  from  Jerusalem  before  Absalom.  Zadok  wished 
to  carry  the  'ark  of  God'  with  David  and  his  body- 
guard. The  king,  however,  protested,  and  commanded 
Zadok  to  carry  it  back,  'that  it  may  be  sealed  in  its 
place'  (2  S .  I025,  031  )-  He  was  conscious  (if  7'.  26 
maybe  followed)  that  Yahwe  might  have  cause  to  be 
displeased  with  him,  and  would  rather  suffer  his  punish- 
ment meekly  than  seem,  by  having  the  ark  with  him,  to 
demand  the  interposition  of  Yahwe  as  a  natural  right. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  the  symbol  of  Yahwe's  presence 
should  no  more  '  leave  its  place '  :  Yahwe  would  direct 
Israel's  affairs,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  from  Zion. 
Early  in  Solomon's  reign  the  greatest  of  all  Israel's 
sanctuaries  was  erected.  Much  as  the  original  passage 
of  Solomon's  biography  has  been  edited  (see  Kau.  HS 
and  cp  (pi,  it  is  beyond  question  that  this  king  trans- 
ported the  ark  from  its  temporary  abode  to  the  sanctuary 
of  his  temple.  There — so  both  he  and  David  hoped  — 
it  was  to  serve  as  \  national  centre,  and  complete  the 
unification  of  Israel.  The  hope  was,  however,  dis- 
appointed ;  nor  do  even  the  writers  of  Judah  spend  a 
word  on  the  ark,  or  give  a  hint  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  towards  it. 

Our  next  news  of  the  ark  is  indirect,  and  comes  from 
an  exilic  or  post-exilic  passage  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah 
3 16).  The  passage  runs  thus:  'In 
those  days  no  more  shall  one  say,  ' '  The 
ark  of  the  b' rith  of  Yahwe,"  neither 
shall  it  come  into  one's  mind,  neither  shall  one  think 
upon  it,  nor  miss  it,  neither  shall  it  be  made  again.' 
The  full  import  of  the  words  may  be  doubtful  ;  but  at 
least  one  thing  is  clear — the  ark,  on  the  possession  of 
which  the  weal  or  woe  of  Israel  had  once  seemed  to 
depend,  had  passed  away.  This  is  too  patent  from 
later  writings  to  be  denied.  Ezra  1  and  1  Mace.  4  do 
not  mention  the  ark  among  the  sacred  vessels.  Josephus 
(B/v.  65)  declares  that  the  Holy  of  Holies  contained 
nothing  at  all.  Lastly,  Tacitus,  relating  the  entrance 
of  Pompey  into  the  temple,  uses  the  emphatic  words, 
'  Inde  vulgatum  nullas  intus  deum  effigies  ;  vacuam 
sedem  et  inania  arcana'  (Hist.  5a).  How  the  ark 
disappeared  will  be  considered  presently  (see  next  §). 
Suffice  it  to  add  here  that  the  sepher  torah  or  '  Book  of 
the  Law'  succeeded  to  the  undivided  reverence  of  true 
Israelites,  and  is  still,  with  its  embroidered  mantle  and 
ornaments,  the  most  sacred  object  in  every  synagogue. 

"VUien,  then,  and  how  did  this  holy  thing,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Jer.  3 16,  was  by  many  so  painfully  missed,  pass 
8.  Its  fate  out:  °*"  s'Snt  '■  We  have  accounted  for  one 
'  strange  gap  in  our  historical  notices  respect- 
ing the  ark  :  how  shall  we  explain  the  still  longer  and 
stranger  lacuna  which  extends  from  (say)  960  to  586 
B.C.?  Why  is  it  that  neither  the  historians  nor  the 
prophets  of  this  period  (so  far  as  we  possess  their  works) 
refer  to  the  fortunes  of  the  ark  or  to  the  popular  rever- 
ence for  it  in  their  own  time?  Three  answers  seem 
possible.  (1)  Soon  after  960  the  ark  may  have  been 
captured  by  an  enemy— a  calamity  which  was  deliberately 
suppressed  by  the  historians,  just  as  they  suppressed  the 

jYe  must  not  refer  here  to  1  K.  2  26,  which  states,  accurding 
to  Ml",  that  Abiathar  used  to  'bear  the  ark  before  J  >nvid '— 
*•?-,  in  his  campaigns.  The  right  reading  is,  not  pix,  'ark,'  but 
}13K,  'ephod';  cp  1  S.  2369.  Cp  the  same  mistake  in  1  S.  14  18, 
(So  first  Then  ius.) 
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destruction  of  the  temple  of  Shiloh.  Giesebrecht  and 
Couard  have  pointed  to  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Shishak 
(Se.sonk  I.),  king  of  Egypt,  about  92S,  as  the  occasion 
of  this  (see  1  K.  14  26),  The  objection  is  that  Shishak's  . 
campaign,  as  the  bas-reliefs  at  Karnak  appear  to  prove,1 
was  against  Israel  as  well  as  Judah,  and  that,  Egypt 
being  too  weak  at  that  lime  to  think  of  permanent  con- 
quests, the  expedition  must  have  been  simply  due  to 
vainglory  and  lo  greed.  If  Shishak  took  away  from 
Palestine  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  idol,  it  must  have 
been  the  '  golden  calves'  of  Jeroboam,  and  not  the  out- 
wardly unattractive  wooden  chest  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple  of  Rchoboain.  Besides,  Rehoboam  and  his  priests 
would  never  have  allowed  the  capture  of  the  ark  to 
become  known  :  they  would  certainly,  in  the  interests  of 
the  temple,  have  substituted  LL  new  chest,  for  which 
pious  fiction  the  supp<  ised  discoveries  of  Babylonian  kings 
mentioned  by  Title  {/LU!  461)  may  perhaps  furnish  a 
parallel.  (2)  The  ark  may  have  been  carried  away  with 
the  temple  treasures  in  785,  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel 
(2  K.  14i4),  who  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  reclaim 
the  long-lost  treasure  of  the  Ephraimitish  sanctuary  at 
Shiloh.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  ark  had  long 
ceased  to  be  the  special  possession  of  -  tribe,  and  that 
events  had  proved  that  Joash  could  well  dispense  with 
the  ark,  while  to  have  carried  it  away  would  have  been 
an  offence  against  the  great  hero  of  united  Israel — David. 
(3)  The  ark  (which  was  probably  renewed  by  the  priests, 
when  decayed  from  age)  may  have  retained  its  plate  till 
the  great  catastrophe  in  586,  and  previously  to  this  may 
have  lost  much  of  its  ancient  prestige  owing  to  the 
growing  sense  of  the  inconsistency  of  identifying  such  an 
object  as  the  ark  with  the  great  God  Yahwe,  and 
perhaps  also  to  discourses  of  the  prophets  against  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  ark  which  have  been  lost, 
or  even  suppressed  by  editors.  This  view — which  is  in 
the  main  that  adopted  in  4  Esd.  IO22,  and  implied  by 
the  legend  in  2  Mace.  2  5  (cp  below,  §  15),  that  Jeremiah- 
hid  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark  and  the  altar  of  incense 
in  a  cave — is  by  no  means  an  improbable  one.  The 
only  obvious  objection  to  it  can  easily  be  met.  The 
assertion  in  Deut.  10  4/  that  the  ark  was  simply  the 
repository  of  two  inscribed  tables  of  stone  need  not 
imply  that  D,  like  I\  is  an  archaeologist,  and  that  the 
object  which  is  thus  wrongly  described  no  longer  existed. 
It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that,  like  the  other  fetishes 
to  which  this  writer  is  so  vehemently  opposed,  the  sacred 
stones  which  (as  we  shall  see)  were  the  objects  venerated 
of  old  in  the  ark  still  held  their  place,  concealed  from 
view  but  secure.  The  Deuteronomist,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  Moses,  could  not  help  assuming  the  sanctity  of 
the  ark  and  its  contents.  In  the  interests  of  piety, 
however,  he  transformed  (as  far  as  words  could  do  it)  the 
nature  of  the  objects  in  the  ark.  That  venerable  coffer 
was  not,  he  meant  to  say,  in  any  sense  the  dwelling  of  the 
deity,  whom  no  temple  could  hold  (1  K.  827)  :  it  simply 
contained  a  perfect  written  embodiment  of  the  funda- 
mental demands  of  Israel's  righteous  God. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  origin  and  affinities  of 
the  ark.      For  the  ark  of  the  Deuteronomist  (and  of  1J), 
with  its  two  inscribed  tables,  no  parallel  has 


9.  Real 
nature. 


been    found.       Prof.    Sayce    indeed    refers   to 
Mr.   Rassam's  discovery  of  c.   coffer  with  two 


inscribed  alabaster  tablets  in  a  little  temple  at  Balawat, 
near  Mosul  ;  :i  but  the  coffer  (which  was  not  placed  in 
the  sanctuary)  also  was  of  alabaster,  and  with  its  con- 
tents corresponds  to  the  chests  containing  sacred  books 
which  w  ere  among  the  regular  appurtenances  of  Egyptian 
(and  probably  of  Syrian)  temples,  but  were  not  meant  to 
be  carried.  For  the  ark  known  to  the  earliest  Hebrew 
traditions,     however,     there     are     many     monumental 

1  St.  GVI 1 353/;  WMM,/]j.  v.  Eur.  166-169. 

2  In  the  Talmud  (Horajoth,  xia)  it  is  Josiah  who  hides  the 
ark  and  other  sacred  objects,  including  the  pot  of  manna  (see 
below,  §  15). 

3  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures,  65;  cp  Pinches,  TSBA  7  83. 
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parallels.  In  Egypt,  for  instance  {from  which  Rcnan 
too  hastily  derives  the  Israelite  ark),  no  festal  pro- 
cession could  be  sculptured  or  painted  without  them.1 
The  arks,  with  their  images,  were  placed  on  boats, 
which  were  ornamented  at  the  ends  with  heads  of 
the  divinities  within  ;  the  king  himself,  being  divine, 
also,  had  his  ark-boat.  Such  an  ark-beat,  too,  is 
referred  tn  in  the  strange  story  of  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  tJahtan,-  where  an  image  of  the  god  Honsu  is 
said  to  have  been  transported  to  Syria,  to  deliver  a 
princess  from  the  spirit  that  oppressed  her.  These 
shrine-boats  must  originally  have  had  their  parallels  in 
Tiabylonia  :  the  constant  expression  for  the  sacred  arks 
in  the  cuneiform  texts  is  elippt  '•' — /.  e. ,  '  ships. '  Within  the 
best-known  historical  periods,  however,  it  was  in  simple 
arks  or  coffers  that  the  images  of  the  gods  were  borne 
in  procession  at  the  Uabylonian  (and  Assyrian)  festivals. 
Thus  it  appears  that  two  things  were  e-sential  in  a 
sacred  ark — that  it  should  be  of  a  size  and  a  material 
which  would  permit  it  to  be  carried,  and  that  it  should 
contain  a  representation  or  mvstic  symbol  of  a  deitv. 
The  ark  known  to  David  and  Solomon  doubtless  com- 
plied with  these  conditions.  It  was  a  simple  wooden 
box,  such  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  had  used  in 
their  nomadic  state  for  their  few  valuables,4  without  either 
the  coating  of  gold  or  the  cherubim  with  which  the 
reverence    of   a    later  writer   provided   it.       As    to    its 

i«    r«      i.      *.       contents,  the  inscribed  '  tables  of  stone,' 
10.  Contents.      ,    ,  ,      ,  ,  , 

which  we  should  never  have  expected 

to  find  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  were  but  ^  substitute  of 
the  imagination  for  some  mystic  symbol  or  representation 
of  Yahwe.  Of  what  did  that  symbol  consist?  We  are, 
of  course,  bound  to  do  what  we  can  to  minimise  the 
fiction  or  error  of  the'  Deutcrononiist  ;  but  we  must  not 
deviate  from  the  paths  of  historical  analogy.  These 
duties  are  reconciled  by  the  supposition  that  the  ark 
contained  two  sacred  stones  (or  one).5  This  view,  no 
doubt,  implies  a  survival  of  fetishism  ;  but  there  are 
traces  enough  of  fetishism  (on  which  see  Idolatry,  {5  4) 
elsewhere  in  Hebrew-  antiquity  to  justify  it.  The  stones 
(or  stone)  must  have  been  ancient  in  the  extreme.  They 
(or  it)  originally  had  no  association  with  Yahwe;  they 
represented  the  stage  when  mysterious  personality  and 
power  were  attached  to  lifeless  matter.  Being  portable, 
however,  they  were  different  from  the  sacred  stones 
of  Bethel,  Beth-shemesh,  Shechem,  and  En-rogel, 
and  are  most  naturally  viewed  as  specimens  of  those 
b:etyls,  animated  stones,  which,  according  to  Sancho- 
niathon,  were  formed  by  the  heaven-god,  and  were 
presumably  meteorites.  They  may  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  tribe  afterwards  called  Ephraim;  and 
when  the  several  tribes  united  in  worshipping  Yahwe, 
the  God  of  Moses,  the  Ephraimitish  ark  with  its  contents 
may  have  been  adopted  as  the  chief  sacred  symbol  of 
Yahwe.  The  earliest  narrators  (see  above,  §  3,  end)  viewed 
the  ark  (which  was  virtually  one  with  what  it  contained) 
as  a  substitute  for  the  immediate  presence  of  Yahwe,  the 
sin  of  the  'Golden  Calf  at  Sinai  having  proved  the 
Israelites  to  be  unripe  for  such  an  immense  privilege. 
The  primitive  Israelites,  however,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  story  referred  to,  must  have  regarded  it,  not  as  a 
substitute,  but  as  the  reality  itself 

The  portableness  of  the  Israelitish  ark  did  not,  it  is 

true,  lead  to  its  being  carried  about  in  processions.      The 

11   Treatment  reasoa's  tnat-  to  tne  Israelite,  the  object 

within  the  ark  was  much  more  than  an 

1  See  the  procession  of  the  arks  of  Amen  Re",  Mut,  and  Honsu 
(the  Theban  triad)in  the  second  oxirt  of  the  temple  of  kam[e]ses 
III.  at  MedTuet  Habit  (Wilkinson.  Am.  E^vHinns,  3  2^9) 
and  Plate  V.  in  Naville's/WtfzW  Hall  o/Osorkon    2  (cp  p    18)' 

2  Ma.pero,  RP(%  340-45. 

3  l'.-l.  Ass,  HWF,  s.v.  elippu.  On  the  processional  arks  in 
liabyUiia,  see  Tiele,  ZA  2i79jf.;  C.  J.  Ball,  PSBA  14 4. 

4  «  p  I '■..ii-htv,  Ar.  Des.  I22J. 

J  C,>  Vntke,  hicRel.  desAT32i;  St.Gr/457/;  Benzinger, 
Ht.»>\  ,\>rh.  370.  There  were  and  still  are  two  sacred  stones, 
a  black  and  a  white,  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca 
(WRS,  Kin.  297/.). 
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idol.  It  was  not  merely  one  of  a  class  of  objects,  each 
of  which  contained  a  portion  of  the  magical  virtue  of 
the  deity  whom  it>  represented  :  2  it  was  the  only  object 
with  which  Vahwe  was  so  closely  connected  that  the  ark 
(for  reverence  forbade  mention  of  the  stones)  and  Yahwe 
were  practicallv  synonymous  terms.  It  was,  therefore,  too 
sacred  to  be  moved  for  .1  slight  reason.  Worshippers 
would  rather  make  a  procession  round  or  before  the  ark 
(cp  2  S.  614)  than  bear  it  in  procession  themselves.  The 
reverence  implied  in  the  story  in  2  S.  06/  may  represent 
the  feeling  of  an  age  later  than  David's  ;  but  circumstances 
had  long  been  leading  up  to  that  extreme  exaggeration. 
The  higher  the  conception  of  Yahwe  became,  the  greater 
was  the  awfulness  which  encompassed  the  ark,-  until  fit 
appears  probable)  by  a  natural  reaction  the  nobler 
Israelites  rejected  the  fetishistic  conception  of  the  ark 
and  its  contents  altogether.  Thus  we  get  one  great 
distinction  between  the  ark  of  the  Israelites  and  other 
sacred  arks  :  it  was  not  subservient  to  idolatry.  The 
only  occasions  on  which  it  left  its  resting-place  were 
times  of  war.  Then,  indeed,  it  was  carried  with  the  host 
into  the  fray,  just  as  the  Philistine  images  were  carried 
into  battle  by  the  Philistines  (2  S  521) — not  to  speak  of 
Arabian  and  Carthaginian  parallels.3  It  was  not  specially 
«.  'warlike  palladium,'  however,  except  for  the  periods 
when  war  rather  than  peace  was  the  normal  state 
of  the  people;4  and  we  have  found  even  David,  at  a 
great  crisis  in  his  life,  deciding  to  put  his  trust  in  his 
God  without  the  presence  of  the  ark. 

The  notices  of  later  writers  are  valuable  mainly  for 
the  religious  history  of  the  period  of  their  authors.     They 
0    T    j.       show  us  how,  near  the  close  of  the  pre-exilic 
*"  , .  (and  afterwards  in  the  post-exilic)  age,  pious 

men  imagined  to  themselves  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  ark.  It  is,  therefore,  unsafe  to 
infer  with  Bertheau,  from  2  Ch.  3 :"» 3 ,  that  the  ark  was  re- 
moved from  the  sanctuary  by  Manasseh  ;  unsafe,  also, 
to  infer,  with  the  old  Cambridge  scholar  Spencer,  from 
P's  deseription  of  the  ark,  that  it  was  designedly  made 
like  the  arks  of  Egypt,  in  order  that  the  Israelites 
might  miss  no  splendour  or  elegance  which  had  charmed 
their  eyes  at  Zoan.  That  Manasseh,  with  his  syncret- 
istic  liberality,  would  have  removed  the  ark  is  altogether 
improbable.  Spencer's  theory,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  contain  an  element  of  truth,  and  is,  at  any  rate, 
more  plausible  than  the  view  developed  out  of  P's  account 
by  Riehm.5  It  is  probable  that  the  priestly  legislator 
(Py),  in  his  description  of  the  ark,  did,  unconsciously 
and  in  no  servile  manner,  take  suggestions  from  the 
sacred  chests  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  which  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of.  The  simple  chest  of  which  J  and  E 
had  doubtless  spoken  was  unworthy  (he  thought)  to 
be  in  any  sense  the  symbol  of  the  '  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth.'  Not  sueh  an  ark  could  Moses  have  ordered 
to  be  made,  for  Yahwe  was  all-wise  and  must  have 
'  filled  '  the  artificers  of  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  '  with 
a  divine  spirit  in  wisdom  and  understanding '  (Ex. 
Sa^i).  We    must    not,    however,    overlook    the 

references  to  the  ark  in  writings  of  the  Deuteronomic 
school.  We  are  told  (Dt.  108)  that  Yahwe  '  separated 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  b' nth  of  Yahwe, ' 
and  in  Dt.  31 9  (cp  25  f. )  we  find  a  special  title  given  to 
'  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,'  which  is  derived  from  this 
function  (cpjosh.  33).  For  other  Deuteronomic  references 
to  the  ark,  see  Dt.  3I25/  Josh.  ^33  1  K.  3i5  619  8921. 

1  Cp  Maspero,  A*/1'2'  '■'>  43,  n.  2. 

2  Cp  1  S.  \\  20,  'And  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  said,  Who  is 
able  to  stand  hc-fore  Vahwe,  this  holy  God?' 

3  See  WR>,  Rcl.  Scm.V)  37. 

4  Kautzsch  and  Kraetzschmar  (see  'Literature')  hardly  vjem 
to  hit  the  mark.  We  cannot  lav  anv  stress  on  the  titles  in  1  S. 
44  2S.H2,  on  -rounds  stated  already  (above,  §  1). 

5  Riehm  thinks  (Y///7/(2i,  art.  •  Bundeslade ')  that  the  ark  was 
constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  diametrical  opposition 
between  the  rdi-iun  of  revelation  and  the  religion  of  nature 
worship  the  presence  of  Yahwe  (symbolised  by  the  cherubim  on 
the  ark)  being  conditional  on  Israel's  performance  of  its  covenant- 
duties. 
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ARMAGEDDON 


We  now  return  to  the  much  more  important  notices 
in  the  Priestly  Code  and  in  Chronicles.      A  full  descrip- 

Ption  of  the  ark  is  given  in  Kx.  1*5 10-22 
s 
.  ,.  37 1-9-  It  was  made  of  acacia  wood. 
description.  Tmg  statement  js  possibly  based  on  tradi- 
tion which  is  particular  as  to  the  materials  of  sacred 
objects.  The  shit  tah- tree  grows  not  only  in  Arabia, 
but  also  in  parts  of  Palestine  ;  the  ark,  therefore,  could 
be  renewed  if  necessary.  It  was  oblong— two  cubits 
and  a  half  in  length,  one  and  a  half  in  breadth  and  in 
height.  Gold  was  o\erlaid  on  it  within  and  without, 
and  on  the  lid,  which  had  a  projecting  golden  rim  (-»_), 
was  a  plate  of  pure  gold  im^r  ;  see  Mkkcy-skat), 
sustaining  two  golden  cherubim  (see  CiiKKrn,  i.),  or 
winged  figures ,  whose  wings  extended  over  the  ark. 
From  these  cherubim  Yahwe  promised  to  communicate 
with  Moses,  and  reveal  his  will  for  Israel.  According 
to  Ex.  o0--6,  the  ark  was  to  be  anointed  along  with  the 
tabernacle  and  the  rest  of  its  furniture.  When  made, 
it  was  brought,  we  are  told,  to  Moses  (0^35),  and 
placed  by  him  in  the  tabernacle,  screened  by  the  veil  l 
(i.e.,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  see  2ti^j/).  In  Lev.  10 2 
the  sanctity  of  the  ark  is  emphasised  by  the  command 
that  Aaron  (i.e.,  the  High  Priest)  shall  enter  the  Holy 
of  Holies  onlv  once  a  year.  In  Xu.  ','  \i  the  charge  of 
the  ark  is  committed  to  the  Kohathites,  and  in  4  s  it  is 
commanded  that  when  the  tabernacle  is  moved  Aaron 
and  his  sons  (i.e. ,  the  priests)  shall  carefully  cover  up  the 
ark  with  the  veil,  before  the  Kohathites  take  it  up,  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  neither  see  [v.  20)  nor  touch 
[v  15)  the  holy  things.  In  7Sg  (RY)  the  Voice  (i.e.,  of 
Yahwe)  speaks  to  Moses  from  the  'Mercy-Seat.1  The 
gloss  in  Judg.  20  27  f.  — a  gloss  added  under  the  influence 
of  P.,  —states  that  the  ark  was  at  Bethel  in  the  days  of 
Phinehas,  and  the  editors,  who  follow  P.,,  doubtless 
understood  that  the  ark  was  always  in  the  tabernacle 
till  the  battle  of  Aphek  (cp  Tabernacle). 

The  Chronicler  adds  scarcely  any  fresh  incidents  to  the 
account  of  the  ark,  and  edits  the  earlier  narratives  in  Samuel 
-,         .  .        and  Kings  on  the  assumption  that  the 
,  '  regulations  of  the  Priestly  Code  were  ob- 

served throughout  the  history.  In  1  Ch. 
lfj  if.  he  makes  David  say,  '  None  ought  to  carry  the  ark 
of  God  but  the  Levites, '  and  they  carry  it  accordingly  ; 
and  at  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  Philistine  Obed- 
edom  became  a  Levite  (w.  18  21  24)  ;  see  however  Obed- 
EDom,  -^.  A  profound  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  ark 
is  shown  in  iCh.  2S2,  where  the  ark  or  the  'Mercy- 
seat'  is  called  '  the  footstool  of  God,'  and  in  2  Ch.  811, 
where  Solomon  refuses  to  let  Pharaoh's  daughter  dwell 
in  the  palace  of  David,  '  because  the  places  (?)  are  holy, 
whereunto  the  ark  of  Yahwe  hath  come.'  In  353, 
Josiah  commands  the  Levites  to  '  put  the  holy  ark  in 
the  Temple'-  'it  shall  not  be  a  burden  on  your 
shoulders.' 

The  only  direct  references  to  the  ark  in  the  Psalms 
are  in  Ps.  1323  (cp  2Ch.fi^i),  where  it  is  styled 
~\Vj  p~ix,  'ark  of  thy  strength';  and  in  Ps.  786i, 
where  God  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  '  strength  ' 
(i.e.,  the  ark)  into  captivity.  An  indirect  reference  has 
often  been  supposed  in  Pss.  24  47  and  68  ;  but  this  in- 
volves the  untenable  assumption  of  their  pre-exilic  origin. 

The  ark  is  only  twice  mentioned  in  the  NT.  It  and 
its  contents  are  described  in  Heb.  94  as  in  P2,  except 

IB  MT  tnat;  tne  Pot  °^  marma  (see  above,  §  8,  note) 
is  said  to  have  been  in  (instead  of  beside)  the 
ark.  In  Rev.  11 19,  after  the  seventh  angel  has  sounded, 
'  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven  '  is  opened,  and  the  '  ark 
of  God's  covenant '  is  seen  within.  The  words  '  in 
heaven'  (6  iv  rip  ovpavip)  are  however  probably  an 
editorial  insertion  (Spitta).  It  is  the  earthly  (not  the 
heavenly)  temple  that  is  referred  to,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  statement  is  that  the  ark  which  was  hidden  (so 

1  This  seclusion  is  in  harmony  with  the  transcendentalism  of 
the  later  conception  of  the  divine  nature. 
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tradition   variously  said)    by  Jeremiah   or  Josiah,   shall 
suddenly  reappear  in  the  sanctuary  in  the  latter  days. 

bee,  besides  Sptrncer,  De  leeihus  H  thru-arum  (1O8-),  Seyring 
(on  the  names  of  the  ;irk),  /. . !  I'll ■'  ]  1  114-124  ['91 1 ;  Gmard  (on 

the  idii;iniis  and  national  import  of  the  ark), 
16.    Literature.-?.;'/'/'    1*J    |Vd;     Kautzseh    (on    the    title 

Yahwe  Seba'ulli),  i'\  t>  ['86],  17-22  ;  Kosters, 
ThT,  27  361-^78  \\)\\\  L>i.  on  Kx.Ufi;  Nowack's  and  Hen/inker's 
//<■/-.  ArJi.\  Win.  Urr,  <//  I  |'oS|,  7^-77;  Kraetzschmar,  Die 
r-t<>i,i,-svarsteltutii;,  i8yo,  pp.  2o£-a.'u;  1  Sahr,  Syiiiholik,  1  482,  etc. 
(un  01  her  sacred  arks);  Simpson,  '  Ark-shrines  of  Japan,'  TSBA 
&  550-554-  T.    K.    C. 

ARKITE  fjriyri— /.c,  Hie  'Arkite,  man  of  'Arka; 
ApOYKAlOcTAIiKL,  Jos.  An1.\.  (">,•  ;  cp  Sam.  ^plny]),  *. 
(.'anaanite  (l'liu'tiiei:in )  tribe,  tjen.  10  17  =  1  Ch.  1 15  (oni. 
1-,  &P&K6I  1 1^1);  see  ( ii,<  ><;k  api.v,  §  16,  1.  Arka  (cp 
apKTj,  )os.  I.e. )  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  taken 
by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (cp  KATW  104,  254/.),  and, 
at  u.  much  earlier  period,  in  the  Am  am  a  tablets  (e.g., 
78,  12,  Irhata  ;  mice  [126,  22]  Irkat ;  the  Arkantu 
of  Thotmes  111.  suenis  to  bu  c  collateral  form). ]  The 
lofty  tell  commniidirig  the  remains  r.f  the  ancient  city 
was  discovered  by  Shiiw  in  1722.  At  its  S.  foot  flows 
the  Xahr  'Arkn  in  1  deep  rocky  bed,  towards  the  sea, 
two  hours  distant.  To  the  R  of  the  tell  is  the  villnce 
of  'Ar/ca,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Tripolis.  It  was  an 
important  place  in  the  Roninn  period,  when,  through 
being  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Severus,  it  was  called 
Crx-sarea  Libani.  It  was  famous  for  the  worship  of 
Astarte.  See  Smith's  Diet.  Class.  iicog.  s.v.  Area ; 
Schii.  G/T1498  n. 

ARMAGEDDON,    RV   Hak-Magedon   <ApM*reA- 

Aojn  [TR],  &p  M&reAtoN  [WH]'  ApMApeAooN  [d"i. 

,        Treg,]  ;     cod.    Am.    Hcrmagedon ;    cp 

1-    «?™rf  w"  epMAKeAtON,vers.Memph.),thename 

th  of  the  last  great  battlefield  (Rev- li;i6)- 

Between  the  sixth  vial  and  the  seventh  is 

inserted  a  vision  (Rev.  IB  13/.  16)  which  has  no  connection 

with  the  context,  being  apparently  the  sequel  of  the  vision 

of  the  three  angels  111   Rev.  146-n.      The  three  angels 

proclaim  the  coming  judgment  upon  the  world-power 

and  the  way  to  escape  it  ;  the  three  demoniacal  spirits 

(from   the   dragon,    the   beast,    and   the   false    prophet) 

seek  to  counteract  this  by  '  gathering  the  kings  of  the 

whole  world  for  the  war  of  the  great  day  of  God  the 

Almighty. '      The  junction  of  forces   is  made  at    '  the 

place  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  Har-Magedon. ' 

Two  questions  have  to  be  asked  :  ( 1 )  What  did  the 
writer  understand  by  Har-Magedon  (if  this  is  the  correct 
reading)?  and  (2)  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  term 
in  the  source,  whether  written  or  oral,  from  which  he 
drew?  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the 
writer  himself  interpreted  the  phrase,  '  the  mountains  of 
Megiddo'  (cp  A.pyapi£iv  =  Mount  Gerizim,  Eupolemus 
ap.  Eus.  PE  9  17).  Both  from  its  natural  adVantages 
and  from  its  history  the  Plain  of  Megiddo  (Zech.  ]2n) 
would  have  been  the  more  obvious  scene  of  such  a  great 
gathering  ;  but  the  writer  could  plausibly  justify  the 
substitution  of  '  mountains  '  for  '  plain '  by  the  much- 
studied  apocalyptic  descriptions  of  Ez.  38821  392417, 
where  the  hordes  of  Gog  are  said  to  meet  their  end 
'  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel. '  Megiddo  itself  is,  of 
course,  a  hill-town,  though  close  to  the  great  Plain  of 
which  it  commands  the  southern  entrance :  there  is 
nothing  incorrect,  therefore,  in  the  phrase  '  the 
mountain-district  of  Megiddo.'  Har-Magedon  is  no 
doubt  half-Hebrew  ;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  readers 
of  Jewish  Greek  could  not  interpret  it  (cp  terms  like 
Na7e/3  in  6).      See  Apocalypse,  §  46. 

If,  however,  we  hold  it  to  be  probable  that  the  small 

apocalypse  (see  Spitta,  Offenb.  568)  to  which  16 16  belongs 

.    .  is  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and 

2.  Original   certam   at  anv  ratSi  that  the  writer  built 

meaning.      tQ  a  considerable   extent    on    traditional 

1  Cp  the  ethnic  Irkanatai  on  the  monolith  of  Shalmaneser 
II.  (292;  K£li7aX  So  Hommel,  Gcsch.  609,  Ed.  Meyer 
'Glossen  z.  d.  Thontaf.  von  el-Am.,'  sEgyptiaca  ('97),  p.  69; 
cp  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  247. 
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semi -mythic  stories  eschntologicallv  interpreted,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  his  interpretation  of  the 
nam;'  of  the  great  battlefield  as  meaning  '  mountains  of 
Megiddo '  is  correct.  The  restoration  of  the  original 
text  offered  bv  a  writer  in  Z.lTll'  7  17°  [87]. 
njc  in  ('will  gather  them  unto  his  fruitful  mountain  '  — 
i.e.,  the  mountain-land  of  Israel),  does  not  give  a 
definite  locality,  which  seems  to  be  required  in  this 
context  Nor  arc  the  attempted  numerical  explana- 
tions quoted  by  S pitta  [Offenb.  402)  more  probable. 
Gunkel,  then-fore,  thinks  {Schopf.  266)  that  '  Harma- 
gedon '  must  be  a  name  of  mythic  origin,  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  fortunes  of  the  dragon  who  is 
the  lineal  heir  of  the  Babylonian  dragon  Tiamat,  the 
personification  of  chaos  and  all  evil  {cp  Crkation, 
§  1).  On  p.  389  of  the  same  work  Zimmern  com- 
municates a  conjecture  of  Jensen  that  fiayedcov  is 
identical  with  /AtyaSwv  in  the  divine  name  'Teaefxiyadwv, 
the  husband  of  'Epe<rxtya\  ( =  Bab.  Ereskigal),  the 
Babylonian  goddess  of  the  underworld.  Sec  Rhcin. 
Mas.  1949,  where  in  a  magic  formula  given  by  Kuhnert 
from  Greek  papyri  we  rend,  deoh  x^oetois  'Ye<r€fAt,yadtov 
ical  Kovprj  llepfferfiovri  '  \-)p€o'XLya-^  k.t.\.  (see  also 
Had  aivkimmon).  The  same  two  (doubtless  Baby- 
lonian) names  occur  on  a  lead  tablet  from  Alexandria, 
Rhein.  Mas.  IS  563,  where  the  former  is  given  as 
'Teffefxpnyaboyv.  It  would  be-  natural  that  the  spot  where 
Tiamat  was  defeated  (and  was  again  to  be  defeated)  by 
Marduk  should  be  called  by  a  name  which  included  that 
of  a  god  of  the  underworld.  t.  k.  c. 

ARMENIA  fJTlNi,  2  K.  1937  Is.  3738f  AV,  RV 
Ararat. 

ARMLET  li.p-12.  ewnAoKiON  [BAFL]),  so  RV  for 
AV  Tablet  in  Ex,  -V.-  (rrepiAeilON  ?  [BAKE]),  Nu. 
31  50.  It  mn v  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  word 
does  not  mean  an  ornament  for  the  neck  (so  RVmg. 
Necklace) — perhaps  a  necklace  consisting  of  a  number 
of  little  spheres,  cp  Ar.  kumzatHn.  a  little  ball.  See 
Ornaments. 

ARMONI  ("OblX.  '  Palatinus  '  ?  ;  epMCONOei  [B], 
-Nl€l  [-A].  \\\  [E]),  a  son  of  Saul  sacrificed  by  David 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Gibeonites  (2  S.  21  8f ).  See 
Rizhah.  Neither  he  nor  Mephibosheth  [1],  the  two 
sons  of  Rizpah,  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

ARMOUR,  ARMS  <D^2),  iS.  I7s4-  See  Breast- 
plate, A,  Hi'.lmet,  Greaves,  Shield  ;  and  cp  War, 
and  Weapons. 

ARMOUR-BEARER  (D^3  NC*:,  which  happens  to 

occur  only  with  a  suffix,  V*?3  'J,  Judg.  954,  etc. ,  or  in  the 
constr.  St.,  2NV  ^3  N;J'X  2  S.  23  37  1  Ch.  11 39). 
Abimelech,  Saul,  Joab,  all  had  armour-bearers  ;  Goliath's 
squire  is  called  a  shield-bearer  (1  S.  17 7).  On  the  age 
of  armour-bearers,  cp  WRS,  OTJCM  431  ;  Che.  Aids 
to  Crlt,  -j j  a.  Is.  5*2  1 1,  mn'  ^3  \\'t:M  (EV  '  Ve  that 
bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord')  is  taken  by  most  com- 
mentators (A ben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Cheyne  formerly)  to 
mean  '  armour-bearers  of  Yahwe  '  ;  but  this  is  im- 
probable (see  Di.  ad  loc). 

ARMOURY.  In  Xeh.  3ig  PL';3n,  'weapons,  arming,' 
i(P,  t)  <rvvdirTOv<ra),  and  in  Jer.5025  "l^'lN,  'treasure, 
store,'  are  probably  contractions  for  |X"jn  JV2,  '  house 
of  weapons,'  and  "iVlNil  JV3,  'house  of  treasure 
respectively.  In  Cant.  4 4  'thy  neck  1^  like  the  tower 
01  David  builded  for  an  armoury'  n'ls3L,nT)  is  difficult. 
Vg.  renders  it  rum  f>mf>//;r//l!CI/fist  while  (^  merely 
transliterates  (6a\irab6  [  BN"J,  -\<fu.  [A]),  and  OS*2' 202, 
84  has  daXwiwd — iir6.\^  7)  ui/r/Xd.  The  meaning 
'armoury'  has  no  philological  basis  (see  Del.  ad  hw.), 
and  yet  it  is  the  only  meaning  which  suits  the  context. 
Cheyne  {Exp.   Times,  June  '98)  supposes  corruption  of 
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the  text  and  reads  c^V^  '  f«»r  the  shields.'  The  neck 
of  the  Shulamite  is  compared  to  the  tower  of  David 
adorned  with  small  metal  plates — i.e.,  perhaps  to  the 
'  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  in  which  were  sus- 
pended the  shields  and  targets  of  gold.  Fancifully  the 
pnet  represents  these  shields  as  suspended  on  the  outside 
(cp  Ezek.  27  11).  Budde  and  Siegfried  agree  in  placing 
the  'tower'  at  Jerusalem. 

ARMY  (fcO>\  ^Tl,  HDnyp).  The  main  army  of 
Israel,  like  that  of  all  primitive  nations,  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  of  all  nations,  consisted  of  the 
whole  able-bodied  adult  male  population. 
In  Xu.  I1-3  (P),  twenty  is  fixed  as  the 
age  at  which  \  man  became  a  soldier  ;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  anv  such  regulation  was  rigidly  observed 
in  practice.  This  general  levy  constituted  the  fighting 
force  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  and  under  the  'Judges,'  and  remained  its  chief 
military  resource  throughout  its  national  history.  Under 
the  'Judges,'  the  armies  mentioned  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  levy  of  the  tribes  or  clans  immediately  con- 
cerned. On  special  occasions,  however,  such  as  the  \\ar 
against  Sisera,  and  Saul's  relief  of  Jabesh-gilead,  all  the 
fighting  men  of  Israel  were  summoned,  and  their 
obedience  to  the  summons  was  represented  as  a  para- 
mount religious  duty. 

The  armies  obtained  from  such  levies  varied  greatly 
in  number  and  efficiency  ,  a  clan,  or  even  1  tribe, 
whose  immediate  interests  were  threatened,  would 
readily  take  the  field  in  its  full  strength.  An  appeal 
for  a  general  levy  of  Israel  would  scarcely  ever  be  more 
than  partially  responded  to  ;  Deborah  (Judg.  5)  com- 
plains of  the  absence  of  Reuben,  Gileacl,  Dan,  and 
Asher  ;  the  national  leaders  sought  to  prevent  such  dere- 
lictions from  duty  by  the  most  solemn  appeals  to 
religious  sanctions — Deborah  curses  Meroz  (Judg.  ^23), 
and  Saul,  when  a  spirit  (or  impulse)  from  God  came 
upon  him,  threatened  to  cut  in  pieces  the  oxen  of  all 
recreants  ( 1  S.  116). 

When  armies  were  required  these  national  or  tribal 
levies  were  called  together  by  messenger  (c^N^n  T2 
1  S.  11  7),  sound  of  trumpet  (isic'  Judg.  634),  or  erection  of 
standard,  or  other  signal  (dj  Jcr.  46,  see  Ensign)  ; 
when  the  emergency  was  over  they  dispersed  to  their 
homes.  They  were  well  suited  to  carry  on  or  repel 
border  forays,  but  could  not  maintain  prolonged  war- 
fare, especially  at  any  distance  from  their  own  territory, 
or  even  oppose  adequate  resistance  to  any  formidable 
invasion.  These  levies  were  composed  entire))'  of 
infantry  ( ,s;n  1  S.  4 10  1  54);  the  Israelite  territory,  in 
early  times,  was  chiefly  hill-country,  where  cavalry 
force  could  neither  be  formed  nor  used.  The  first 
Israelite  who  is  mentioned  as  possessing  horses  is 
Absalom,  2  S.  15 1  (cp  Horse,  §  3). 

Such  armies  were  very  loosely  organised.  As  Well- 
hausen   [HI  436  ['85J;  points  out,   'what  there  was  of 

2.  Command.  Per™nf  \  °^  authority  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  elders  and  heads  of  homes  ; 
in  time  of  war  they  commanded  each  his  own  household 
force.'  So  Abraham  leads  the  expedition  to  rescue  Lot 
(Gen.  14),  and  Jair  conquers  the  '  tent  villages  of  Jair ' 
(Nu.  3241).  Similarly,  P  describes  the  '  princes'  of  the 
tribes  as  also  their  captains  in  war  (Nu.  1/  ).  Deborah 
(Judg.  5  14/)  speaks  of  the  princes  and  leaders  of  Is- 
sachar  and  other  tribes  (see  (Juvkknmknt,  §  21).  In 
practice,  however,  the  hereditary  heads  of  tribes  and 
clans  were  often  set  aside  on  account  of  the  ability  and 
self-assertion  of  other  leaders.  Indeed,  these  hereditary 
heads  of  houses  play  a  very  small  part  in  the  actual 
history,  possibly  because  history  emphasises  what  is 
exceptional.  The  'judges,'  whose  main  function  was 
to  head  the  Israelite  armies  in  special  emergencies,  were 
men  called  by  a  kind  of  divine  inspiration.  Gideon 
and  Saul  are  not  the  heads  of  their  tribes  or  even  clans  : 
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Gideon's  family  was  'poor  in  Manasseh  and  he  was 
the  least  in  his  father's  house  (Judg.  615)1  and  Saul's 
family  is  described  in  almost  identical  terms  {lS. 
921).  In  the  absence  of  any  other  widely  recognised 
authority,  the  priests  of  the  great  sanctuaries,  and 
especially  of  the  ark,  sometimes  assumed  the  command 
of  armies,  when  called  by  ambition  or  the  sense  of 
duty  (Deborah  \j].v.\  the  house  of  Kli  [</-?'.],  .Samuk.l 
[?■"'•])■  When  the  tribes  were  partly  merged  in  the 
kingdoms,  and  the  clans  and  families  were  in  a  measure 
superseded  by  the  towns  and  village  communities,  the 
levy  would  naturally  follow  the  new  order  (Amot-  .0 .;). 
Probably  under  the  kings  the  levies  did  not  always 
assemble  by  clans,  but  men  were  collected  by  the  royal 
officials  from  the  various  districts  (ep  Government, 
§  20).  In  any  case,  the  organisation  of  the  levies  was 
subordinated  to  that  of  the  standing  army,  and  they 
were  divided  into  'thousands,'  'hundreds,'  'fifties,'  and 
'  tens,'  institutions  which  are  said  by  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, Ex.  IS25  (JK),  to  have  originated  with  Moses, 

A  second  important  element  of  the  military  strength 
of  Israel,  as  of  all  nations  at  a  similar  stage  of  develop- 

„      .      ment,    lav    in     the     personal    following    of 
3.  Bands.  ,  ■  ,  .,    .  & 

men     who     made     war     their     occupation. 

These  '  bands '  pin:,  also  used  of  a  division  of  an  army) 
may  be  roughly  likened  to  the  vassals  of  feudal 
chiefs,  the  '  free  companies  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
even  to  the  banditti  in  unsettled  districts.  As  in  the 
case  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  'bands'  flourished 
specially  on  the  frontiers  ;  the  territory  of  Israel  had 
a  frontier  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  area.  Such 
'  bands '  could  take  the  field  much  sooner  than  a  clan- 
levy,  and  would  be  better  disciplined  and  much  more 
expert  in  warfare.  More  than  once  they  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  nation.  The  '  vain  fellows  '  whom 
that  captain  of  banditti,  Jephthah,  gathered  round  him 
< 27"  ct';n\  Judg.  II3)  were  the  kernel  of  the  army 
which  defeated  Ammon,  and  David's  following  was  one 
chief  instrument  in  the  restoration  of  Israel  after  Gilboa. 
1  S.  22-30  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  formation, 
character,  and  career  of  such  a  body  (see  David,  §  4). 
It  was  1  self-constituted  frontier-guard,  living  on  the 
plunder  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  by  levying 
blackmail  on  their  fellow  -  countrymen ,  whom  they 
claimed  to  protect.  The  warlike  services  rendered  by 
the  'bands'  were  accompanied  by  serious  drawbacks. 
They  added  to  the  danger  of  civil  war  ;  they  embittered 
the  relations  with  neighbouring  tribes  ;  and  they  were 
capable,  like  David,  of  taking  service  with  foreigners 
even  against  their  own  countrymen.  We  do  not  hear 
of  them  after  David's  time  ;  they  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated  by  powerful  kings,  but  were  sure  to  reappear 
in  unsettled  times. 

As  the  main  function  of  a  king  was  that  of  permanent 
commander-in-chief,  a.  monarchy  implied  some  sort  of 


4.  Army. 


standing     army    and     permanent     military 


organisation.  In  time  of  peace  the  king 
kept  a  bodyguard  as  the  main  support  of  his  authority, 
and  this  bodyguard  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  army  in 
war  (cp  Government,  §  18).  We  find  Saul  '  choosing  ' 
3000  men  (1  S.  13  2  j  and  sending  the  rest  of  the  people 
to  their  tents.  He  did  not  keep  these  chosen  men  as 
a  permanent  army,  for  in  iS.  242  he  chooses  another 
3000  when  he  wishes  to  pursue  David.  Probably  he 
did  his  best  throughout  his  reign  to  keep  by  him  a 
picked  force,  which  was  virtually  a  standing  army.  He 
had  a  permanent  commander-in-chief,  Abner  (ikd-j-iL' 
iS  I450),  and  his  personal  following  must  have  in- 
cluded other  permanent  military  officers  (cp  Govern- 
ment, §  2i)  Dnvid's  band  of  followers  during  his 
exile  served  as  the  kernel  of  a  much  more  complete  and 
extensive  military  organisation.  The  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief remained  a  permanent  institution,  and 
the  captains  of  the  host  Crnn  nb  2S.  2^4)  also  appear 
as   permanent    officers.       A    bodyguard,    practically   a 


continuation  of  David's  companions  in  exile,  was  formed, 
and  its  captain  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  great  officers 
of  state  (2S  S18  2_>23  2^23,  n^crr^i  izoj  DX;sL"'ri-jp 
N2"K^).  N'ow ,  however,  the  bodyguard  had  come  to 
consist  of  foreign  mercenaries,  '  Cherethites  and  Pele- 
thites,'  probably  Philistines  (see  Cherethites,  Capji- 
tor).  In  2  S.  Ifn8  we  find  600  Philistines  from  Gath 
in  David's  army  ;  (S's  /jaxvTCL^  however  (in  a 
doublet),  suggests  a  reading  gibhorhn,  or  'mighty 
men,'  for  ^litim,  or  'GUtites.'  If  the  latter  is  the 
correct  reading,  the  Gittites  may  have  been  either 
part  of  the  bodyguard,  or  else  an  independent  band  of 
mercenaries  (see  David,  $  u(<i)).  The  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  are  not  mentioned  after  the  death  of  David  ; 
but  the  bodyguard  of  foreign  mercenaries  must  have 
remained  a  permanent  institution.  1  K.  M27  speaks 
of  the  captains  of  the  guard,  literally  'runners'  (nc 
D'sin).  that  kept  the  palace  gates  (cp  2  K.  IO25). 
2  K.  11  4  speaks  of  '  the  centurions  of  the  Carites  and  of 
the  guards'  (c'mSi  '~\2^  rfiN&n  7^'),  where  the  Carites 
are  possibly  identical  with  the  Cherethites.  If  the 
reading  in  2  S.  238  is  correct,  and  if  x'"^'  in  x^u'n  rxi 
(AV  'chief  among  the  captains'  ;  RV  'chief  of  the 
eaptains')  is  rightly  explained  as  referring  to  the  third 
occupant  of  .?  chariot  (rpLardT-qs  [PAL],  Ex.  147  ].r»4. 
etc.),  it  may  indicate  the  use  of  chariots  by  David, 
though  it  is  probably  used  in  its  later  sense  of  '  captain  ' 
(see  Chariot,  §  10), 

With  the  very  doubtful  exception  of  these  '  shallshim,' 
we  have  no  reference  to  Israelite  chariots  and  cavalry 
before  the  end  of  David's  reign. 

According  to  KV  of  2  S.  84,  he  reserved  horses  for  a  hundred 
chariots  out  of  the  spoil  taken  from  Hadad'tzur  ben  Rehob,  king 
of  Zobah  ;  (pi;AL  translates  '  reserved  for  himself  a  hundred 
chariots.'  Reuss  and  Kautzsch  translate  'a  hundred  chariot 
horses.'  No  reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  these  chariots  or 
horses  in  war  ;  moreover,  the  passage  probably  belongs  to  the 
last  editor  of  Samuel. 

Solomon,  however,  established  a  force  of  1400 
chariots  and  12,000  horsemen  (1  K.  IO26),  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  mentioned  among  his  officers  '  captains 
of  his  chariots  and  of  his  horsemen  '  (rcn^  i3?i  ,_ii:',  1  K. 
922).  Occasional  references  occur  in  the  later  history 
to  Israelite  chariots  and  horsemen  ( 2  K.  8  21  1 ;.;  7 ).  Prob- 
ably the  armies  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  modelled  on 
the  army  of  Solomon  till  the  end  of  these  monarchies  ; 
but  their  main  reliance  would  be  on  the  infantry.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  a  quasi-religious 
feeling  against  the  use  of  chariots  and  cavalry  seems  to 
have  arisen,  and  Dt.  17  16  forbids  the  king  to  multiply 
horses  (cp.  Dt.  20i  Is.  31i).  The  references  to  the 
houghing  of  horses  by  Joshua  (Josh.  11 69)  and  David 
(2  S.  84)  are  probably  due  to  a  Deuteronomic  redactor. 

Nothing  is  said  about  paying  soldiers.  In  earlier 
times  the  Israelites  who  formed  the  national  levy  would 
find  their  own  weapons  and  pro- 
visions, the  latter  being  often  obtained 
from  the  enemy  by  plunder  or  from  friends  by  gift 
or  exaction.  Probably  throughout  the  history  the 
general  levy  was  mostly  provided  for  in  this  way  ; 
though,  as  the  royal  government  became  more  powerful 
and  more  completely  organised,  it  may  have  done 
something  towards  feeding  and  arming  these  levies 
(see  Government,  §  20). 

The  bodyguard  and  the  rest  of  the  standing  army, 
including  the  charioteers  and  cavalry,  stood  on  a 
different  footing.  They  were  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment (1  K.  427),  chariot  cities  being  assigned  as  a  pro- 
vision for  the  chariots  and  cavalry.  They  were  probably 
paid  ;  certainly  the  foreigners  in  the  bodyguard  did  not 
serve  for  nothing.  The  plunder  taken  from  enemies 
would  be  an  important  part  of  the  remuneration  of  the 
soldiers,  and  a  principle  of  division  between  the  actual 
combatants  and  the  reserve  is  laid  down  in  1  S.  30  24. 
The   rules  as   to    exemption    from    military  service   in 
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Dt.  HO  are  probably  an  ideal  based  on  traditional  public 
opinion. 

No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  numbers  which  arc 
given  for  Israelite  armies.  At  the  same  time,  the  two 
kingdoms  seem  to  have  been  populous  in  prosperous 
times,  and  a  funeral  levy  of  able-bodied  adults  may 
sometimes  have  attained  very  large  dimensions. 

Under  powerful  kings  the  Israelite  armies  were 
strengthened  by  the  auxiliary  forces  of  subject  allies 
— e.g.,  Edom  \z  K.  3).  Doubtless  such  assistance  was 
sometimes  purchased,  after  the  manner  of  the  narrative 
in  2  Ch.  25 

The  details  as  to  the  Levites  in  the  account  of  the 
deposition   of  Athaliah   in    2  Ch.  •J.'-i    (cp   2  K.  11)   were 
-  .   probably  suggested  by  the  institutions  of 

*  the  Chronicler's  own  time  {circa  300  B.C. ). 
guard.  These  de  tails  seem  to  show  that  the 
Levitical  guard  of  the  Temple  was  then  in  existence. 
As  this  guard  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Priestly  Code, 
it  was  probably  formed  after  the  time  of  Ezra.  Possibly 
the  TrpoffTdrtjs  rov  iepov  [VA]  in  2  Mace.  34  may  have 
been  the  captain  of  this  guard.  If  so,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  present  text  is  correct  in 
ascribing  him  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (see,  however, 
Bknjamin,  §  7  end).  The  captain  of  this  guard,  under 
the  title  of  arparrj-yds,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his 
account  of  the  time  of  Claudius  Cesar  {Ant.  xx.  62), 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  {BJ  vi.  03),  and 
in  Lk.  22452  and  Acts  4i  5 --426.  I'mbablv  the  officers, 
VTnjpirai,  who  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  Jesus  (Jn.  LS3,  cp 
73245)  belonged  to  this  body. 

In  the  post-exilic  period,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Persians,  and  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
_  -p  .  ■-..  the  Jews  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
an  army.  The  Book  of  Xeheniiah 
clearly  shows  that  they  had  to  trust  to  their  own  energy 
and  courage  for  protection  against  hostile  neighbours  ; 
but  they  fought  as  a  city  militia  rather  than  as  a  peasant 
levy 

The  revolt  of  the  Maccabees  made  Judaea  a  military 
power.  The  long  wars  not  only  habituated  the  bulk  of 
the  people  to  arms,  but  also  produced  a  standing 
army,  which  soon  included  many  foreign  mercen- 
aries. Jewish  soldiers  also  received  pay  ( 1  Mace.  1 4-32), 
probably,  however,  only  picked  bands  that  formed  the 
standing  army  and  ranked  with  the  other  mercenaries. 
Josephus  {BJ i.  2s)  tells  us  that  Hyrcanus  I.  {135-107 
B.C.)  was  the  first  Jew  who  maintained  foreign  mercen- 
aries {^evoTpO(pelv).  Alexander  Jannseus  (106-79  ];-r-) 
employed  Pisidian  and  Cilician  mercenaries,  and  at  one 
time  was  at  the  head  of  a  mercenary  army  of  1000  horse 
and  8000  foot,  in  addition  to  10,000  Jews.  These 
mercenaries  are  styled  'Greeks'  (i?/i.  I35,  cp  64). 
As  the  Jews  had  long  been  subjects  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  their  armies  would  be  equipped  and 
disciplined  after  the  Greek  fashion. 

When  the  East  fell  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
the  Herods,  as  clients  of  Rome,  formed  their  armies  on 
the    Roman    model.        Indeed,    Herod    the 


8.  Roman 


Great  was  at  times  in  command  of  Roman 


forces,  and  Jewish  and  mercenary  '  cohorts ' 
(<nr€ipai)  are  spoken  of  as  fighting  side  bv  side  with 
the  Romans  (B/i.1^6  lb' 2).  Herod's  army  consisted 
largely  of  mercenaries  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Teutonic 
subjects  and  neighbours  of  the  empire — Thracians, 
Germans,  and  Gauls  {BJ  i.  ^09). 

The  insurgent  armies  in  the  Jewish  war  were  very 
heterogeneous.  The  national  government  appointed 
military  commanders  for  the  various  districts,  among 
whom  was  Josephus.  He  tells  us  that  he  organised  an 
army  of  100,000  on  the  Roman  model,  including  4500 
mercenaries,  a  bodyguard  of  600,  but  only  250  horse- 
men :  (t  typical  Hebrew  army  in  its  constitution.  The 
garrison  of  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  23,400 
men,  including  Idum;.eans  and  bands  of  Zealots.  They 
seem   to  have  possessed    some    organisation    and    dis- 
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cipline,    but    were   divided    into    adverse    factions    {BJ 
v.61). 

The  armies  of  the  other  states  of  Syria  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  Israel.     From  the  first,  how  e\  er, 
_       .  they  made  use  of  chariots   and  cavalry, 

9.  Foreign  auJ  tm-0ughout  the  history,  except 
armies.  durmg  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  Syrians 
were  superior  to  the  Israelites  in  these  arms  (Josh.  11 4 
17i6  Judg.11947  lS.  IU5  2S.84  1  K. -20125  2231, 
etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  military  empires 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylon  possessed  a  much  more 
extensive  and  effective  military  organisation.  They 
had  corps  of  chariots,  light-armed  and  heavy-armed 
cavalry  and  infantry,  together  with  archers  and  slingers 
and  engineers.  Their  armies  included  large  forces  of 
mercenaries  and  tributaries.  For  military  purposes 
these  great  empires  stood  to  the  Syrian  kingdoms  in 
about  the  same  relation  as  that  of  a  first-class  European 
power  to  the  smaller  Asiatic  states. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  Persian  army,  and 
of  the  armies  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucides  we  need 
say  only  that  they  were  modelled  on  the  Macedonian 
armies  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  with  some  modifica- 
tions due  to  Oriental  influences.  For  example,  they 
employed  elephants  (1  Mace.  I17,  etc.). 

The    Roman   army    is   incidentally  alluded  to  in  the 

NT.      The   legion    (Mt.  2653  Mk.  £915  Eu.  S30)    varied 

_  considerably  at  different  times  in  numbers 

ma       and    in    constitution  ;     during    the    early 


army. 


empire  it  was  a  composite  force,  consisting 


of  about  6000  legionary  infantry,  together  with  cavalry, 
light-armed  auxiliaries,  and  military  engines.  The 
legionary  infantry,  or  legion  proper,  were  divided  into 
ten  cohorts.  The  '  band '  {<nreipa)  which  took  Jesus 
(Mt.  2727  Mk.  15i6  Jn.  I8312)  was  probably  a  cohort 
(so  RVm^)  forming  the  Roman  garrison  in  Jerusalem. 
The  same  cohort  is  mentioned  in  Acts  21  31  1°  Acts 
10 1  we  read  of  the  Italian  band,  and  in  27 1  of  the 
Augustan  '  band.'  The  Italian  'band'  may  have  been 
an  independent  cohort  of  Italian  volunteers  (Sehiir.  (JJV 
1  386).  The  '  Augustan  band  '  {(nrelprjs  2e/3acrT?)s)  may 
have  been  part  of  the  Sebastene  —  i.e.,  Samaritan  — 
auxiliaries,  who,  according  t<»  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  87), 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  garrison  of  Palestine. 
The  name  might  be,  and  doubtless  was,  understood  as 
'  Augustan  '  as  well  as  '  Sebastene  '  (the  title  '  Augustan  ' 
was  borne  by  some  of  the  Roman  legions).  See  further, 
Cornelias,  §  ±.  The  officers  of  the  legion  were  the 
tribunes  and  centurions.  Six  tribunes  were  attached  to 
a  legion  and  were  associated  in  command.  We  fre- 
quently find  a  tribune  holding  independent  command  of 
a  cohort  or  larger  force  :  the  '  chief  captain  '  (Jn.  18 12 
Acts  21-25),  xiAiapx05'  commanding  the  cohort  at  Jeru- 
salem was  a  tribune.  Each  cohort  contained  ten  centuries 
or  bodies  nominally  consisting  of  a  hundred  men  ;  these 
were  commanded  by  centurions.  As  the  independent 
cohorts  were  organised  on  the  model  of  the  legions,  it  is 
probable  that  the  cohorts,  tribunes,  and  centurions  of  the 
NT  belonged  to  the  auxiliary  forces.  Mommsen  says  of 
the  Roman  garrison  in  Palestine  that  it  consisted,  as 
elsewhere  in  provinces  of  the  second  rank,  of  a 
moderate  number  of  cavalry  and  infantry  divisions, 
in  this  case  of  Samaritans  and  Syrian  Greeks — 
subsequently  one  ala  and  five  cohorts  or  about  3000 
men.  The  province,  therefore,  did  not  receive  a 
legionary  garrison.  A  small  force  under  «.  Roman 
commandant  occupied  the  citadel  at  Jerusalem.  During 
the  time  of  the  Passover  this  was  reinforced  by  stationing 
a  stronger  division  of  Roman  soldiers  in  one  of  the 
temple  buildings  {Prov.  Rom.  Rmp. ,  ET,  2  186). 

W.   H.    B. 

ARNA  {arxa)  b.    Ozias,   in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra 
(4  Esd.  I2),  apparently  =  ZERAHiAii  in  [|  Ezra  74. 

ARNAN  (J71X;  opna[BA],  ApNWN  [L]).     Accord- 
ing to  MT  of  1  Ch.  3  2i,  the  '  sons  of  Arnan  '  occur  in  the 
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genealogy  of  Zerubbabel.  (£5,  Vg.  and  Syr.,  however, 
make  Arnan  the  son  of  Rephaiah.  The  name  might 
mean  '  noisy '  ;  but  p-u\>  elsewhere,  as  a  personal 
name,  being  corrupt  (see  Araunai-i),  and  the  names  of 
the  other  descendants  of  Hanamah  (see  RV)  being  com- 
pounded with  -iah,  it  seems  plausible  to  correct  to  n*;-iN 
(Adonijah),  which  may  have  been  abbreviated  '<j-|n 
(whence,  by  corruption,  j:-)N  or  pnx).  T.  k.  c. 

ARNI  UpNei  [Ti.WH  after  XBLXr]).  Lk.  3.^  RV, 
is  the  reading  to  be  preferred  to  A\'  Aram.  See 
Ram,  ■ 

ARNON  (I'^nX),  Nu.  21 13  ;  see  Moab. 

AROD  iTTtt*.  cNpoAei  [B*],  *POAA[e]i  [BabAF], 
M)p&A  [k]h  Nu-  -6 17  =  (Jen  4ii 16,  Arodi  (H1"lN, 
ApOHAlC  [A],  &Y&PIC  [D],  oppoAeiC  [LJ).  for  which 
gentilic  form  EV  in  Xu,  I.e.  has  Arodite.  A  name  in 
genealogy  of  Gad  {q.v.).      Cp  Areli. 

AROER  pi'iT;.  "!>'"!>*;  in  Judg.  11 26  "1U*1L*  i.e., 
'bushes  of  dwarf  juniper  '  1  [1  ,ag  Sc />/?'/.  1  30]  ;  &poHp 
[BAL] ;  gentilic   Aroerite,    '"l>"iy,  see  Hot-ham,  2). 

1  A  citv  'on  the  edge  of  tin-  torrent-valley  of 
Anion,'  see  Moab.  (Dt.  236  etc  ,  cp  <>N<-'>  JI231 
Sl)?3,  iw'  6<f>p0os  rod  opovs,  in  vert  ice  montis)  ;  the 
descriptions  agree  with  the  position  of  the  ruins  of 
\4rair,  on  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  N.  bank  of  the 
ravine  of  the  Arnon  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  372  ;  Tristram, 
Moab,  129-131).  The  spot  is  about  11  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  Aroer  marked  the  S  limit  of  the 
Reubenite  territory  and  of  the  Israelitish  possessions 
eastward  of  the  Jordan,  Xu.  32 34  Dt.  236  3 12  448  Josh. 
12=  [apvui>  [B])  log  16  2  S.  iMs  (apoi)\  [B])  2  K. 
IO33;  ep  Judg.  II26  (iawp  [A],  om.  L)  ;  1  Ch.  58. 
In  Jer.  4$  19  (post-exilic)  and  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha 
(1. 26,  TiPy)  it  appears  as  Moabitish.  The  Moabites  had 
in  fact  possessed  it  before  the  Israelites,  in  succession  to 
the  Amorites  (cp  Nu.  21  26).  That  Aroer  on  the  Arnon 
is  meant  in  2  S.  24  s  is  now  generally  admitted  (see  Dr. 
TBS  2S5  /.).  The  expression  '  the  cities  of  Aroer  '  in 
Is.  172  is  geographically  difficult  ;  there  is  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  the  text  (see  (5  and  cp  SBOT). 

2.  A  place  E.  of  Rabbath- Amnion,  Josh.  1325  (apa/3a 
[B],  -pw-qp  [A])  Jud.  11 33+;  not  identified.  Jer.  (fAV'l 
%$)  says  it  was  on  a  mountain  20  R.  m.  N.  from 
Jerusalem. 

3.  A  place  in  the  far  south  of  Judah,  1  S.  30  28 
(mentioned  after  Jattir),  and  probably  Josh.  15  22 
(mentioned  after  Dimonah).  Identified  by  Rob.  with 
the  ruins  of  'Ar'dra,  3  hrs.  ESE.  from  Beersheba. 
(The  payovtjX  of  ©L  in   1  S    is  perhaps  from  apovrjX  : 

see  AbADAH.  )  T.   K.  C. 

AROM  (&poM  [BA]),  -  Esd.  5 16.      See  Hashum. 

ARPACHSHAD  (TJ^SIXj,  Gen.  IO22  RV  ;  see 
below,  Arphaxao,  l. 

ARPAD,  AV  twice  (in  Is.)  Arphad  pSIN,  ^p4>aA 
[dAL].  arphad,  Ass.  Arpaddu),  2  K.  I834  (ap(pa\  [B], 
-(par  [A],  19j3  (-0a0  [B]),  Is.  IO9  (not  in  (?),  36iq  and 
oj  13  (-(pad  [BKAD  ( Q )]),  Jer.  49 23  (-0a0[A]f  a<pad  [«*]). 
Of  these  passages  Is.  IO9  is  the  most  important,  because 
we  can  unhesitatingly  fix  its  date  and  authorship.  Isaiah, 
writing  in  711  B.C.,  makes  the  Assyrian  king  refer  to 
the  recent  capture  of  Hamath  and  Arpad  (reckoned  by 
the  Assyrians  to  Hatti-land)  as  a  warning  to  Jerusalem. 
Arpad  had  been  frequently  captured  by  the  early  Assyrian 
kings,  but  was  finally  subjugated  and  Assynanised  by 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  in  740.  From  this  time  it  takes  its 
place  among  the  Eponvm  cities.  Its  importance  prob- 
ably lay  in  its  command  of  a  Euphrates  ford,  though  it 
was  not  on  that  river.  We  find  that  a  city  Nibiru  { '  the 
ford  ')  was  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  governor  of  Arpad. 
Arpad  is  now  Tell-Erfdd,  13  m.  from  Aleppo  to  X\V. 

C.    11.    W.   J. 

,  Aroer'  is  an  Arabising  'broken  plural'  of  *ar'ar,  'dwarf 
juniper,'  a  plant  which  abounds  in  rocky  localities  (see  Heath). 
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ARPHAXAD,  RV  better  Arpachshad  (IC'DBIN  ; 
&p<J)<5j&A  [BAL];  -Ahc  [Jos.]),  the  third  'son'  uf 
Shem,  Gen.  10  22  24  ;  cpticn.  11 10-13  (all  P),  1  Ch.  1 17/ 
((GS"  omits  these  two)  24.  The  name  has  been  much 
discussed. 

Bochart  and  many  after  him  {e.g.  Franz  IX-I.,  Kaut/sch  in 
////  A1,  and  Ni.ld.  ZDiMC  36,  1 S2  ['82],  Nrusyr.  Cr.  20) 
idi'iiiifj  it  w  ilh  the  Arrapachitis  (if  Ptol.  (\  i.  lc<),  a  region  on  the 
I  ')>))■  r  Z.ib,  NK,  from  Nineveh.  <  >n  this  theory,  howtvtr,  -shad 
(-^•) 1  email  is  unaccounted  for,  as  we  can  hardly,  with  Lag.  {Symm. 
1  s|),  have  recourse  to  the  Armenian  Lit.  Jos,,  on  the  other 
hand,  long  a^o  uk  11  tilled  Arpha\ad  with  the  Chaldeans  (Ant. 
i.  ('.,,),  and  (I  us.,  Kw.,  Sehr.  (C  c'7' 1  97),  Sa>  ce  {Crit.  Alan. 
14 7),  adopliny,  tliis  view,  regard  the  it'DSHK  as  compounded  of 
an  assumed  noun  rp^,  'boundary'  (Ar.  'ur/ai),  and  *l^"D  = 
DHL"?,  'Chaldsca.' 

Two  things  at  least  are  curtain  ;  we  cannot  dispense 
with  Babylonia  in  this  context,  and  in  Gen.  llio^ 
Arpachshad  is  represented  as  the  source  of  the  Tcrahite 
family  to  which  Abraham  belonged.  The  latter  part  of 
the  name  -it'DSiK  must,  therefore,  be  -\c-3 — /  >'. ,  Chaldrea. 
It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  the  Assyrian  province  of 
Arbaha  (which  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  Arrapachitis  of 
Ptol.)  would  be  very  appropriately  introduced  after 
Asshur,  and  that,  apart  from  the  last  syllable  (-shad), 
Arpachshad  has  received  from  the  earlier  critics  no  ex- 
planation that  is  even  plausible,  except  that  of  Bochart 
and  N'oldeke. 

Putting  these  facts  together,  the  present  writer 
suggested  [Hxpos.  Feb.  1897,  pp.  145^)  the  following 
theory.  Arpachshad,  or  at  least  -i^teiiS*,  is  really  not 
one  word  but  two  words — Arpach  (~^in)  and  Chesed 
(il-o).  The  former  is  the  Heb.  name  of  the  Assyrian 
province  of  Arbaha  or  (KB  2  88/.)  Arabha,  which, 
according  toWinekler,  is  not  Arrapachitis,  butadistrict  X. 
of  the  Tigris,  S.  of  the  Median  Mountains,  and  \Y.  of 
Elam.1  The  latter  is  Chaldcea  (see  Chesed).  Gen. 
IO22,  therefore,  upon  this  theory,  originally  ran,  'The 
sons  of  Shem  ;  Elam  and  Asshur  and  Arpach — Chesed 
and  Lud  and  Aram. '  Verse  24,  as  E.  Meyer  and  Dillmann 
agree,  is  an  editorial  interpolation  (cp  llio_^).  The 
form  Arpachshad  in  11 10 ff.  will  be  due  to  the  editor, 
who  misunderstood  -ilp2DD"ini  in  10  22,  and  it  will  not  be 
too  bold  to  restore  -\vz — i.e. ,  Chesed.  The  alternative- 
is  to  suppose  the  original  reading  to  have  bei.u  nmx 
~i-j — i.e.,  Arpah  Chesed,  which  the  scribe,  through  an 
error   of  the  ear,   changed   into   Arpach   Chesed  (jddin 

1-2). 

Hommel,    however    (Acad.    17th    Oct.    1896;    AHT 

212,  294-298),  prefers  to  explain  the  word  as  Ur-pa- 
keshad,  an  '  Egyptian  variant'  for  the  Heb.  Ur-kasdim, 
pa  being  taken  as  the  Egyptian  article  ;  he  compares 
the  old  (?)  Egyptian- Hebrew  name  Putiel ,  and  the 
Semitic-Egyptian  pa-bd-ra~ha-haal  ("\VMM,  As.  u. 
liitr.  309).  If  only  we  had  sure  evidence  that  there  was 
an  Egyptian  mania  in  early  Palestine  similar  to  the 
Semitic  mania  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  Middle  Empire, 
and  could  also  think  that  P  had  access  to  records  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  fairly  accurately  preserved,  this  explana- 
tion would  at  once  become  plausible.  A  comprehensive 
study  of  the  names  in  P,  however,  does  not  compel  us, 
indeed  it  scarcely  permits  us,  to  make  the  second  of 
these  assumptions.  Putiel  (q.v.)  is  distinctly  an 
artificial  name,  and  if  Arpachshad  should  really  be  read 
Ur-pa-keshad  we  should  on  this  analogy  be  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  artificial  too.  In  itself  a  reference  to 
Ur-kasdim  would  no  doubt  be  admissible,  since  this 
place  or  district  is  referred  to  by  P  (11  31)  as  well  as  by 
J2.      It  is  chiefly  the  presence  of  3  (p)   in  nt-DSlN   that 

1  Prof.  Jensen  informs  the  writer  that  he  has  independently 
formed  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  Arpachshad,  but 
tli. a  he  prefers  to  identify  Arpach  with  Arrapachitis  =  mod. 
Albak.      This  view  has  occurred  to  the  writer  also. 

-  The  transition  from  h  (in  Arbaba)  to  3  in  -p-IK  nas  not  th^11 
to  be  accounted  for.  On  the  former  theory,  the  Priestly  Writer, 
who  was  not  indebted  either  to  a  cuneiform  record  or  to  a 
Babylonian  informant,  received  the  name  in  a  slightly  incoirect 
form,  the  final  h  having  been  softened  in  pronunciation  to  ch. 
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prevents  us  from  reading  Ur-Casdim  (written   icz  in)  m 
Gen.  10 22  between  Asshur  and  Lud. 

2.  The  name  given  in  Judith  i.  to  the  king  of  Media  who  was 
formerly  identified  with  Deioces  ihe  founder  of  Ecbatana,  or  with 
I'lnaortes  his  son.  The  name,  however,  has  been  borrowed  to 
^ive  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  narrative,  and,  as  in  the  cases  of 
'Him.'H-'Ernes  and  others  in  this  book,  stands  for  some_  more 
modern  personage,  probably  Mithndates.     See  Judith,  ii. 

t.  k.  <:. 

ARROW,  see  Wkaponn,  Divixvriox,  §  2  fi). 

ARROWSNAKE  in  Gen.  49 17  AVmff-  =  |b,,2L*;, 
'  cerastes,'  erK^HMeNOC  [6,IADFL]  (sec  Serpent,  §  i, 
no.  10),  and  in  Is.  34r5  RV  =  T*1Bp  (exiNOC  [<SlxAQr]). 
AV  Great  Owl  (q.v.,  2) ;  see  Serpent,  §  1,  no.  8. 

ARSACES  (&PCAKHC[AK.  -<tlk.  (Xonce)V]),  'king 
of  Persia  and  Media,'  by  whom  Demetrius  Nicator 
(Dkmistrius  [2])  was  defeated  and  made  a  prisoner 
(1  Mace.  14  2/  15  22).      See  Persia. 

ARSARETH,  RV  ArzaReth  (so  Lat.  arzarelh,  also 
arzaren,  arzar;  AVm£-  Akarath) — i.e.  rVTIX  ]4*1N  (cp 
Dt.  2^27  [28]  Jer.  2^26) — '  the  other  land,' 1  the  region,  a 
journey  of  one  year  and  a  half  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  exiled  tribes  were  supposed  to  be  settled 
(4  Esd.  1345;  cp  c:  40).  This  belief  in  the  'Lost 
Tribes  '  is  found  already  in  Jos.  (A?//  xi.  '12). 

ARSIPHUEITH(,\pc[e]ic|>OYpeie[BA]),iEsd.5i6( 
RV  ;   see  JoRAH. 

ARTAXERXES  (iNJTJOTJ™,  Ezra 4 7".  or  #K:VJ" 
Ezra4  7^,  or&tflfc'",  Ezra4,;:  7i7n8i  Xeh.2i  5i4136, 
Baer's  text  ;  &c&pe&6A  [B]  ;  &pedX&C0A  [A]  ;  &p- 
CApc&eA[N*cb  («%«*■)];  <\pT^5ep5Hc[fi<c-aL];  Artax- 
erxes).     The  following  variants  occur  :  — 

Ezra  4  -jab  8  (apaapda  [B],  apraaaaOa  [A]),  it  (apcrapOa  [B], 
ap  |  9a.  [A]),  U  14  (aarap9a  [B]),  7i  (ap9aa-e<r6a  \V>]\  7n  (acro-ap- 
6a0a  [BJ),  12  (aaapBaBa  [BA]),  21  (apo-a.p6a.ea.  [BJJ,  81  {apBaa^a. 
[B]),  Neh.  2 1  (apaadepOa  [B],  apa-a.pua.8a  [X"cb]j  apra^epfij? 
[Kc-a]),  5  14  (apo-svaOa  [B],  <ja.po-a.Ba  [ti],  apBaaauQai  [A]),  136 
(apa-oo-a8a  [BN]). 

Artaxerxes  is  the  name  given  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
who,  we  are  told  (Neh.  2i  5 14  13  6),  gave  per- 
mission to  Nehemiah  his  cupbearer  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  this  end  made  him  governor 
[peha  ;  cp  Assyr.  bel-pahdti,  town  governor,  and  pihatu, 
province,  satrapy).  The  same  name  is  borne  by  the 
king  who  permitted  Ezra  and  his  band  to  return  to 
Palestine,  and,  along  with  his  ministers  and  princes, 
lavished  tokens  of  favour  on  the  returning  exiles  ( Ezra  If. ). 
The  statement  in  Ezra  4  7-23  that  earlier  efforts  of  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ceased  at  this 
king's  command  is  unhistorical  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  10), 
and  the  account  in  Ezra  711-26  of  the  favour  shown 
by  him  to  the  temple  and  its  ministers  is  probably 
exaggerated  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  2).  It  is  certainly  in- 
correct to  name  him  along  with  Cyrus  and  Darius 
as  having  promoted  the  building  of  the  temple  (Ezra 6  14), 
for  this  had  already  been  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Darius. 

The  name,  which  is  certainly  identical  with  the 
Persian  Artakluhatra  ( '  the  true,  or  legitimate,  kingdom,' 
an  expression  taken  from  the  teaching  of  the  Avesta  ; 
Assyr  Artaksatsu,  Susian  Irtakshazsa, —  forms  more 
closely  approximating  the  Hebrew),  was  pronounced  by 
the  Greeks  Artaxerxes  (so  in  j.  Esd.  B  ;  but  Aprap&piijrjs 
AaBUi  sometimes).  The  king  intended  is  beyond 
doubt  one  or  another  of  the  three  Persian  rulers  who 
bore  that  name.  The  attempts  to  identify  him  with 
Cambyses,  or  with  Pseudo-Smerdis,  or  with  Xerxes, 
on  the  false  assumption  that  Artakhshatra  was  not  a 
name  but  a  title,  were  abandoned  long  ago.  The  only 
question  is,  Which  of  the  three? 

The  third  m  the  list,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  is  excluded, 
both  by  chronology  and  by  the  known  character  of 
that    energetic    despot    and    zealot    for     the    Mazdean 

1  Less  probably  mx  pK,  land  of  Arat— z>.,  Ararat  (Volkmar). 
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creed,  which  alike  prohibit  the  supposition  that  he  can 
have  been  the  benevolent  patron  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra. 
Which  of  the  remaining  two  is  meant  is  still  disputed 
among  scholars. 

As  in  Ezra.'i6Jr.  the  name  follows  _  immediately  on  that  of 
Ahasuerus,  and  no  more  precise  designation  is  added,  it  is 
natural  enough  to  think  of  Artaxerxes  I.  If,  however,  as  seems 
probable  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  10),  Ezra  did  not  come  to  Palestine 
till  after  Nehemiah,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  we  read  in  Ezra?  7. 
that  the  date  of  Ezra's  arrival  was  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  while  the  established  date  of  Nehemiah's  arrival 
is  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  then  Ezra's  expedition 
must  have  been  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  so  more 
than  half  a  century  after  Nehemiah's  mission.  This,  however, 
is  not  at  all  probable,  and  it  seems  preferable  to  assume  that 
the  date  assigned  to  Ezra's  arrival  (in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes)  is  an  invention  that  had  been  suggested  by  the 
transposition  of  the  two  expeditions. 

We  have  thus  good  reason  for  assuming,  with  Kuenen, 
Ryssel,  Ryle,  and  others,  that  by  Artaxerxes  we  ought 
throughout  to  understand  Artaxerxes  I.,  Longimanus, 
a  surname  which  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  expression  in  the  inscription  of  Darius 
(Naks  i  Rustem,  inscr.  «,  §  4,  /.  43  f. )  to  the  effect  that 
the  spear  of  the  Persian  reaches  far.  He  is  described 
as  having  been  a  good -hearted  but  weak  sovereign, 
ruled  by  his  wives  and  favourites, — an  account  which 
harmonises  with  what  we  learn  from  Nehemiah. 

C.   r-.  T. — W.  II.  K. 

ARTEMAS  (&PT6M&C  [Ti.  WH],  most  probably  a 
contraction  from  ApTGMlAojpOC  ;  see  Varro,  De  Ling. 
Lat.  89  (§  21),  and  cp  Apollos,  §  1  i±. ),  a.  com- 
panion or  messenger  of  Paul,  mentioned  once  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (Tit.  3 12  :  '  When  I  shall  send  Artemas 
unto  thue  ,    .    .    give  diligence  to  come  unto  me '). 

In  the  lists  of  the  '  seventy  disciples '  which  we  owe  to  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus  and  Pseudo- Hippolytus  he  appears  as  bishop  of 
Lystra. 

ARTEMIS  UpTe/tuc  [Ti.  WH]),  Actsl92427/  34/ 
RVmjr-;   EV  Diana. 

ARTILLERY  (,(?3),  i  S.  204oAV;  AV"«-  'instru- 
ments,' RV  Weapons  {q.v.). 

ARTS  and  MANUFACTURES.  See  Trade  and 
Commerce,  and  Handicrafts. 

ARUBOTH  (ni3"IS— i.e.  as  in  RV  Arubbotb. ;  en 

APABtoO    [A],  .     Bhp    Bh6        •        [L]  ;    .    .    .    e, 

Bhp  [B]),    1  K.  4  iof,    the    seat    of   the    third    of 

Solomon's  twelve  prefects  (see  Ben-IIeseij).  The  third 
is  one  of  the  districts  omitted  by  Jos.  [Ant.  viii.  23, 
ed  N'iese).  See  Ben-Hesed.  Cp  Schick,  '  WHdy 
'Art-Lib,  the  Aruboth  of  Scripture,'  PEF  Qu.  St.  Oct. 
1898,  pp.  238^ 

ARUMAH  (HD-TlNa,  Kr.  nD-lia,  with  prep.  2  ; 
Apt-IMS, [B],  A.piMA,[ALandO.S(2)225,2],  ruma  [Vg.]), 
the  place  where  Abimelech  dwelt  before  his  capture  of 
Shechem — obviously  not  very  far  from  that  town  (Judg. 
941).  Perhaps  it  is  represented  by  the  modern  el- 
'Ormah,  6  m.  SSE.  from  Shechem,  where  there  are  ruins 
still  (Van  de  Velde,  Reisen,  2  268).  Otherwise  the 
place  is  quite  unknown. 

For  ,-rcriro  (v.  31;  ev  Kpv<f>y[B]/j.eT&  oujpwcfAL]),  AV 
'privily,'  RV  'craftily,'1  RV,ne-  'in  Tormah '  (so  Jos. 
Kimhi,  who  took  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  town),  it  is 
best  to  read  nciK2,  '  in  Arumah. '  Eus.  wrongly  identifies 
it  with  povfia  near  Diospolis  =  Lydda  (cp  Rumah). 

ARVAD  pr)N[Ba.],nm  [Gi. ]),  whence  the gentilic 
Arvadite  ('TTIX),  Gen.  10i8  =  i  Ch.  Ii6f  (so  ©baql 
everywhere  Ap&AlOC.  but  ApovaSei  1  Ch.  I16  [L]; 
Eg\  pt.  \-iratut\ii\.  etc.;  Assyr.  usually  Arm\ii\cida ; 
Ap&Aoc.  for  ApF&Aoc,  1  Mace.  1523;  Targ.  Jer. 
WTIDJN — i.e. ,  of  Antaradus  ; — Jos.  Ant.  i.  62  ApOY" 
AtMOC,  etc.;  mod.  Ruwad,  etc.),  a  town  referred  to  by 
Ezekiel  (27  8  n)  in  his  elegy  on  Tyre  as  one  of  some 
thirty  cities  and  countries  that  had  contributed   to  its 

1  "^m  would  mean  rather  '  deceitfully ' ;  but  the  form  is 
anomalous — it  would  be  easier  to  read  n~n^. 
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splendour  and  dignity — men  of  Arvad,  he  says,  rowed 
its  ships  (i'.  S)  and  manned  its  walls  [v.  1 1 )— and  tikew  i.se 
mentioned  ("Apados,  the  only  Syrian  plan-  named)  in  the 
list  of  nineteen  places  in  i  Mace,  la-^-j  (see  Maccahehs, 
First,  $  9)-  Arvad  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  threat 
Phoenician  cities,  ancestress,  with  Nidon  and  Tyre,  i»f 
Tripoli,  which  lies  some  thirty  miles  farther  south. 

Built  on  an  island  {s<i  kabal  tiamti,  A'/>  1  108,  /.  Sri/),  about 
haif  a  mile  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  a.  little  ovur  a  quarter  of  ;i 
mile  broad,  lying  slightly  les.s  than  two  miles  from  the  mainland, 
it  dared  to  resist  Thotmes  III.  when  appaivntly  most  of  the 
other  Phoenician  cities  yielded  without  foivc  (see  bis  Annals  in 
Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Tcyft  <-\K  1'  1  ^70/.);  and  'I  i-l.uh-pilcsur  I. 
tells  how  he  embarked  in  ships  of  Ar\.ul  and  sailed  on  l  he  ( iri_.il 
Sea.  It  was  still  independent  in  the  ninth  lxiiiiiiv  u.c.  and 
in  the  time  ol"  Sar-on  it  and  T\  re  and  Gchal  wltu  the  really 
important  Phoenician  centres.  Cp  also  Am  r-dani-i'AL,  J?  4, 
end. 

In  the  days  of  Ezekiel  it  was  subordinate  to  Tyre; 
but  in  the  Persian  age  it  regained  its  ancient  importanee, 
and  in  the  time  oi  Alexander  exercised  control  o\er 
quite  an  extensive  district  on  the  mainland. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.  there  must  have 
been  more  equality  between  the  A  1  vadites  of  the  mainland  and 
those  on  the  island,  if  W.  Max  Midler  is  li^ht  in  believing  that 
the  E'^ptian  name  corresponds  to  a  plural  form  rrrrnN.  The 
ruins  of  the  gigantic  wall  that  once  surrounded  the  island  ^m 
three  sides  (sec  Pict-chm.,  as  below,  and  csp.  Kenan,  PI.  u  /) 
prove  that  the  Ar\adiles  knew  other  things  besides  row  i ml;. 
Eus.  {Citron.  Arniai.  ed.  Anchor,  2  172  /. )  records  [hat  Ar(  Oi'us. 
was  founded  in  761  B.C.,  and  Miubo  (xvi.  '1  13,/. )  states,  although 
only  with  a  ois  ^acrtv.1  that  it  was  founded  by  fugiti\ts  from 
Suiori.  We  cannot,  of  course,  assign  to  the  eighth  century  the 
real  founding  of  Aradus  or  even — what  Dillmann  (on  Gen.  10  iS) 
seems  to  suggest — the  founding  of  the  insular  town  as  distinguished 
from  a  settlement  on  the  mainland  (cp  the  later  Antaradus,  mod. 
Tartus  [see  Targ.  above]).  The  words  of  Asur-nasir-pal  quoted 
above  (cp  JZPfi)  2172)  preclude  this.  The  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions show  that  in  the  second  millennium  B.C.  Aradus  was  one 
of  the  most  important  Phoenician  cities  (see  Phoenicia). 

Literature : — Strabo  {I.e.)  ;  Pietsclimann,  Gesch.  d.  Phon.  36- 
40:  WMM,  As.  it.  Eur.  1S6/,  COT  1  Zi  ff.\  Renan,  J\hss. 
<ie  P/ten.  10-42;  G.  J.  Chester,  Sun'.  West.  Pal.,  Special 
Papers.  75-70  ;  see  further  reft",  in  Yigouroux  :  a  map  of  island 
in  Admiralty  Charts  No.  2765,  or  W.  Allen,  The  Dead  Sta, 
'u>  end-  H.   YV.   H. 

AKZA  (Ny-IN  ;  coca  [B],  apca  [A],  aca  [L]),  King 
Baasha's  prefect  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah,  and  doubtless 
Zimri's  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  the  king  (1  K. 
IHqI-j,  see  Zimki.  The  form  of  the  name  appears  to  be 
somewhat  uncertain 

ARZARETH  {arzareth),  4  Esd.  1345,  RV  ;  AV 
Arsareth. 

ASA  1  SON,  §51  Aca  [BAL],2  perhaps  short  for  iTDN 
— i.e.,  '  Yahwfe  healeth  ' ; — cp  Aram,  and  Ar.  yasJ,  'to 
heal,'  Ass.  dsu,  '  a  physician,'  a  title  applied  to  the  god 
Ea  [Del  Ass.  H  \  VE\  ;  the  name  niav  express  a  pious  wish 
that  Yahwe  would  heal — i.e.,  restore  prosperity  to— his 
people;  cp  Hos.  7i  113). 

1.  Son  of  Abijah  and  third  king  of  Judah  {first  half 
"f  9th  cent.  B.C.;  see  Chro\-qlo<;v,  §  32).  Of  Asa's 
long  reign  but  one  event  is  handed  down  to  us  on  the 
best  authority  (1  K.  15 16-22),  and  it  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  royal  annals  that  they  have  not  buried  such  an  action 
of  the  reigning  king  in  oblivion.  The  subject  of  the 
narrative  is  nothing  less  than  the  purchase  by  Asa  of  help 
from  the  king  of  Damascus  against  Juclah's  northern 
brethren.  All  the  silver  and  gold  that  was  still  to  be 
found  in  the  royal  treasury,  Asa,  we  are  told,  sent  to 
Benhadad,  king  of  Aram,  to  bribe  him  to  transfer  his 
covenant  of  friendship  from  Israel  to  Judah.  Thus  it  was 
to  Judah  that  the  first  Aram;ean  invasion  of  Israel  was 
due,  and  we  can  believe  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler 
that  Asa's  conduct  did  not  pass  without  prophetic  rebuke 
(2  Ch.  16 7-10;  on  the  details  no  stress  can  be  laid). 
Hie  situation  of  Asa  was,  it  is  true,  difficult.  By 
pushing  his  frontier  to  Ramah,    Baasha  threatened  to 

1  H  has  been  supposed  {e.g.  Ges.  Thes.)  that  the  name  Arvad 
means  'Refuge.' 

_  -  Mr.  Burkitt  argues  that  Acra^,  Asaph,  '  was  once  the  render- 
ing of  ihe  LXX '  for  Asa,  as  o-ip^y  is  f.  ,r  NTD  Sira  {Cambridge 
University  heporter,  March  101,7,  p.  f. >-,'//.).      Cp.  Asaph,  4.' 
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reduce  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  vassalage,  for  Ramah 
was  only  4  in.  from  Jerusalem.  The  diversion  caused 
by  the  Arunucnn  invasion  removed  this  danger.  Asa 
summoned  'all  Judah'  to  the  task  of  pulling  down 
the  fortifications  executed  by  Baasha  at  Ramah,  and 
with  the  material  fortified  Gcba  and  Mizpah,  the  one  a 
little  to  the  Nlv  ,  the  other  to  the  S\Y. ,  of  Ramah.  It 
is  quite  another  writer  who  tells  us  that  Asa  'did  that 
which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  Yahwe,  like  David  his 
father  (1  K.  15  n).  To  the  Deuteronomistic  compiler 
matters  affecting  the  eultus  were  more  important  than 
was  political  morality  ;  a  later  writer,  the  Chronicler,  has 
a  much  more  complete  justification  (if  it  were  but  trust- 
worthy) for  his  religious  eulogy  of  Asa.  The  details  of 
1  K.  1:mj-._'4  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  BAASJIA, 
Benhadad,  §2(1),  etc.). 

Three  oilier  points  alone,  in  the  compiler's  own  state- 
ments, need  to  be  referred  to.  The  name  of  Asa's 
mother  is  giu-n  {v.  10)  as  '  Maacah  ((?'  L  ara),  and  she 
is  called  the  daughter  of  Abishalom,  whilst  in  v.  2 
Maacah  is  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Abijah.  Most 
probably  Abishalom  '  in  v.  10  is  a  mistake  for  '  Uriel  ' 
(see  2  Ch.  l-'Jz)  ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  to 
hold  with  W'ellhausen  that  Abijah  and  Asa  were  brothers 
(cp  Maacah,  ii.  4). 

The  second  point  is  that  in  his  old  age,  according  to 

I    the  compiler,  Asa  had  a  disease  in  his  feet  (1  K.  I523). 

j  The  Chronicler  accepts  this  (doubtless  traditional)  state- 
ment, but  gives  it  a  new  colour,  partly  by  changing  the 
date  of  the  war  between  Asa  and  Baasha  (on  which  see 
Chronicles,  §  8,  and  WRS,  OT/C&  197),  partly  by 
the  remark  (cp  Medicine)  that  '  he  sought  not  to 
Yahwe,  but  to  the  physicians'  (2  Ch.  I612).  Whether 
the  assumption  that  there  was  a  class  of  physicians  who 
treated  diseases  from  a  non-religious  point  of  view  is 
justifiable  may  be  questioned. 

The  third  point  is  a  tantalising  mention  (1  K.  If; 2^) 
of  'all  Asa's  warlike  deeds  (in^:rs:l  '  Is  this,  as 
Klostermann  supposes,  an  allusion  to  the  victory  over 
that  Cushite  king,  who,  according  to  2  Ch.  1 49-15, 
invaded  Judah  with  «,  huge  force,  and  came  as  far  as 
Mareshah  (see  Zekah,  5)?  Or  does  not  the  compiler 
make  the  most  of  the  achievements  to  which  Asa,  it  is 
probable,  could  legitimately  lay  claim  (cp  1  K.  1023), 
not  always  with  much  benefit  to  his  reputation? 

2.  Father  of  Berechiai-i,  2  ;  1  Ch.  9 16  ((Wa[B])  ; 
omitted  in  ||  Null.  11 17.  T.  K.  c. 

ASADIAS  (acaAioy  [B]  caAaioy  lAl  scdt'l)>  an 
ancestor  of  Barueh  (Bar.  Ii)  ;  cp.  Hasadiah. 

ASAEL  (Tob.  lr,  acihA  [UNA];  Itala,  Asihd ; 
Eth.  \-izhil ;  Heb.  versions  ^N-'V,  T^b'N),  -  name 
occurring  in  the  genealogy  in  Tob.  1  1.  The  genealogy 
is  omitted  by  the  Aram,  version,  but  given  in  tl  very 
regular  form  in  the  Heb.  (ed.  Neubaucr),  Itala,  and  X- 
The  Creek  texts,  however,  mark  off  Asiel  {sic)  from  the 
other  names  by  saying  e/c  tou  a  irt  pharos  '  A<rir}\,  a  dis- 
tinction presened  hi  Yg.  '  ex  tribu  et  civitate  Nephthali,' 
though  the  word  !A<jlt)\  is  omitted.  They  are,  therefore, 
probably  right  also  in  their  orthography,  since,  according 
to  Gen.  4t')24  Xu.  iji^s  [AK],  etc.,  Acrn)\  is  a  Naphtalite 
clan  (see  Jaii/ekl).      If  this  is  so  the  name  is  Ns^rr- 

ASAHEL  (^Snby,  S  3*  :  acahAIUNA];  acc-  [U 

but  i  Ch.  11  26  as  in  B]  ;  aaaijXos  Jos  ),  youngest  (?  2  S. 
2 18)  son  of  Zeruiah  David's  sister,  and  brother  of  Joab 
and  Abishai.  He  was  renowned  for  his  lightness  of  foot 
{ib. ).  As  in  the  case  of  his  unfortunate  cousin,  almost  all 
we  know  of  him  is  the  story  (2  S.  219-25)  of  his  death 
at  the  reluctant  hands  of  Auner  [q.v. ).  '  There  lacked 
of  David's  servants  but  nineteen  men  and  Asahel '  {v.  30): 
such  is  the  statement  of  David's  loss  in  the  battle  of 
Gibeon,  With  this  special  mention  agrees  the  fact  that 
his  name  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the  'thirty'  heroes 
in  2  S.  "S-i  and  1  Ch.  11  (but  cp  Amasai).  It  is  true, 
another  account  is  given  in  the  new  version  of  the  list  of 
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her™  -s  in  i  Ch.  27  (v.  7),  where  we  find  Asahel  cora- 
m:  mder  of  ?  division  of  David's  army.  The  incom- 
patibility of  this  it.itement  with  his  death  before  David 
became  king  of  Israel  was  obvious.  The  present  te\t, 
accordingly,  adds  '  and  Zebadiah  his  son  after  him,'  for 
which  ©,,A  has  '  son  nal  oi  ade\<pol,'  to  which  (5L  adds 
diricrw  cu'toi'. 

2.  An  itinerating  Levitical  teacher  temp.  Jehoshaphat,  2  Ch. 
178  (Iaer[e]i>)A  [I'.AJ,   WirjA  [L]). 

?.  An  ovcr^-ur  of  chambers  in  the  temple  temp.  Hezekiah 
(2  (  h.  tUnl). 

.;.  'Father'  or  ancestor  of  Jonathan  [13],  temp.  Ezra; 
I'>r.il0i5(a(nj\[B],  (raij.  IN"],  N;Aasini)=iEsd.  Hi4t,  Azaei. 

asahiah  (rpfc'p),  2  k.  2212 14,  rv  as.uah,  *. 

ASAIAH  (iTb'J?,  §  31,  '  Yahwe  hath  made'  ;   acaia 

[DAL]). 

1.  One  of  the  Simt-onite  chieftains  who  dispossessed  the 
Meunim  [see  RV],  i  Ch.  4  34-41  (Ao-io.  [III). 

2.  '  Kine's  servant '  uj  Josiah,  2  K.  ^-  1 2,  AY  .Whiah  (Iatrai 
[A],  At>pia«  [L]),  it  (acraia?  [BAJ  a->p.tis  [L))  =  2  Ch.  342o 
(I(jata[ll|,   iLocrtas  [bl). 

3.  A  .Mernrite  family,  1  Ch.  630  [15]  (Ao-a/Sa  [B]),  15s  (A<t<h 
[B],  acrairn  |  VI),  II  (Waias  [A]>. 

.[,   A  .Shil te  family,  r  Ch.  115  (Acra  [B]),  probably  same  as 

(3),  but  cp  AlAAsiiiAH,  li.  i8(Neh.  lis)- 

ASANA  (  accan  A,  [B]),  1  Ksd.  ',  ;,i  =  Ezra  2  50,  Asnai  1. 

ASAPH   (SpX   an   abbreviated   name,   §    50,   acacJ) 

[HAL]). 

i.  The  father  of  Joah,  the  recorder,  2  K.  IS  18 
(twtra0ar  [BA],  ioia%  vios  aa(j>av  [L]),  37  (aacpav  [B])  = 
Is.  :ii;3  22;  but  (5  suggests  the  reading  '  Shaphan  '  or 
'  Shaphat. '  1 

2.  The  keeper  of  the  royal  '  paradise  or  forest 
(probably  in  Palestine),  Neh.  28  (aaa<par  [L],  adSaios 
[J™.]). 

3.  The  eponym  of  the  Asaphite  guild  of  singers, 
Ezra  'J41  3  10  Neh.  744  11 17  (only  Cs':"1  L  in  (5)  22  (aero jit 
[l>.^])  1  Ch.  ii:~»  r/. ,  and  elsewhere,  who  is  represented  by 
the  Chronicler  as  a  seer  (2  Ch.  2'J3o)  and  as  a  contem- 
porary of  David  and  Solomon,  and  chief  of  the  singers 
of  his  time,  Neh.  }2$6  1  Ch.  151719  (Acra/?  [N])  KJ5 
(Airo-a0[M])  2CI1.  ft  i2,  etc  -  On  the  later  equation  of 
Asaph  with  the  Ar.  Lokman  and  Gk.  yEsop,  cp  S/c/y 
of  Ahikar,  lxxvii.  f.  Complicated  as  tin.-  history  of 
these  guilds  is,  we  are  abl<'  to  sue  from  Ezra  241  that 
at  one  time  the  terms  '  b'ne  Asaph '  and  '  singers ' 
were  identical,  and  that  the  singers  were  kept  distinct 
from  the  Levites.  The  guilds  of  the  b'ne  Asaph  and 
b'ne  Korah  were  the  two  hereditary  choirs  that 
superintended  the  musical  services  of  the  temple.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  prominent  before  the 
Exile.  More  important,  however,  was  the  triple  division. 
This  comprised  the  three  great  names  of  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Ethan  (or  Jeduthun),  which  were  reckoned  to  the 
three  Levitical  houses  of  <  iershom,  Kohath,  and  Alcrari 
(1  Ch.  6  ;  see  Psalms).  A  still  older  attempt  to  incor- 
porate the  name  among  the  Levites  may,  according 
to  WRS,  OT/Cffl  204,  n.  t,  be  seen  perhaps  in  the 
out. 'iiitl-ihv  of  the  name  Aiuasaph  (q.v. ),  the  eponym 
of  the  Asaphite  guild,  as  a  Korahite.  Of  the  threefold 
division  of  singers  a  clear  example  may  be  seen  in  Neh. 
I224  where  Hashabiah,  Sherebiah,  and  Jeshua,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Levites,  are  appointed  to  praise.  Similarly,  in 
Neh.  11 17  three  singers  are  mentioned  —  Mottaniah, 
Abda,  and  Bakbukiah.  Mattaniah  and  Abda  are 
descendants  of  Asaph  and  Jeduthun.  '  Bakbukiah ' 
we  should  correct  to  '  Bukkiah,'  a  son  of  Heman. 
Thus,  each  of  the  three  great  guilds  finds  its  repre- 
sentative.     Sec  Ethan,  -z,  Hlmax,  Jeduthun. 

The  name  Asaph  occurs  in  the  titles  of  certain  Psalms 
(see  Psalms). 

4.  The  best  supported  reading  in  Alt.  I7  (atratfi 
[Ti.  WH],  cpRY'"*-;  on  this  reading  see  Asa,  footnote) 

t  In  2  Ch.  3+ 15  iT,A  has  a<ra'/>  for    ^-j;. 

2  In  1  Ch.  -'<  1  <f"  reads- Aj3(a^a</>a/j,  which  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  i  Ch.  '.119  (<&  A^ta<ja<p).      In  2  Ch.  ~2'<  13  i5  3  reads  A  era. 
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where  TR  and  EV  have  Asa.  See  Genealogies  of 
Jlsls,  $  2  b. 

ASARA  (acapa[BA]),  i  Esd.  5  31  RV  ;   AV  Azaka. 

ASARAMEL,  a  name  occurring  in  the  inscription  set 
up  in  honour  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  fi  Mace.  H28). 
The  writing  begins  as  follows  : — '  On  the  18th  day  of  Elul 
in  the  172nd  year,  this  is  the  third  year  of  Simon,  the 
high  priest  ev  aapap.€\  (so  6  A  whence  AY  Sakamll, 
€V  aaapa/xeX  [XV],  asaramel  [Vg.])  111  a  great  congrega- 
tion ' — etc.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  this  ex- 
pression is  a  transliteration  of  some  Hebrew  word  which 
stood  in  the  original,  as  is  the  case  with  the  difficult 
sarbeth  sabanai  el  in  the  title  of  this  book  (see  Macca- 
bees, First,  §  1).  Y>\  some  it  is  taken  to  represent 
a  place — e.g.,  it  might  be  a  corruption  of  Jerusalem 
(Castellio) — or  to  represent  the  Heb.  \x  py  isn,  'the 
court  of  the  people  of  God  ' — i.e. ,  the  great  court  of  the 
temple  (Keil  ;  cp  Ew.  CeschS^  4438) — or  m^  -*n,  the 
court  of  Millo  (Grotius),  or  Sn  cy  nyc.  'the  gate  of  the 
people  of  God.'  It  is  better,  however,  to  see  in  this 
expression  an  honorific  title.  From  1  Mace.  13 42 
we  set:  that  contracts  were  dated  from  the  first  year  of 
Simon  '  the  great  high  priest,  and  captain  and  leader 
of  the  Jews  (cp  the  titles  given  him  in  M47  and  lai), 
and  it  seems  natural  that  111  an  inscription  written  in 
honour  of  Simon  we  should  find  more  than  the  simple 

title  'high  priest.'  (Cp  the  Posh.  ^.um.»!o  l^>9. 
'  leader  [or  "  great  one  "]  in  Israel ').  Hence  Asaramel 
is  tuken  by  many  (WernsdniT,  Scholz,  Grimm,  Zdckler, 
cU\)  to  represent  Sn  ey  il",  'prince  of  the  people  of 
God.'  The  great  difficulty  would  then  lie  in  the 
presence  of  the  preposition  eV.  This,  however,  may 
have'  been  inserted  by  a  copyist  who  supposed  that  the 
word  was  the  name  of  a  place  not  of  1  person.1 
Possibly  f.v  is  an  integral  part  of  the  word,  and  we 
should  read  S\-cy  ns-J,  'the  sprout  (cp  Is.  11 1)  of  the 
people  of  God,'  or,  better,  hxrzV  i>'j.  'protector  of  the 
people  of  God  '  (cp  v.  47/.). 

ASAREEL,  or,  better,  RV  Asarel  (7NT:'ftC.  g  67  ;  cp 
7SHlmK,  and  see  Ahab,  §  4,  n.  5  ;  icepAHA  [B], 
£C.  [A]  &cepH.  [L  which  adds  teal  Lojax^t/J.]),  'son'  of 
(the  unknown)  Jehaleleel  (1  Ch.  4i6)  and  'brother'  of 
ZiPH  {q.v.,  2),  Ziphah  and  Tiria. 

ASARELAH    (n^l'rX    [Ba.    Ginsb.],    §73;    cp 

^TC'N;  crahA  [B],  lecmA  [A],  acgiphAa  [L]),  a 
■son  of  Asaph'  1  Ch.  2;") 2  ;  called  fes.nelah,  KV 
Jesharelai-i  (n\s*--;;  ;  i(T€pLT]\  [B],  urper}\a[A])  in  v.  14. 

ASBACAPEATH  (*cB&KA<p&e  [B]  ;  in  Pesh.  the 
name  is  ls£.£>l>^()>  1  Esd.  (>69  RVm8r-,  AY  (1611) 
Asbazareth,  RV  Asbasareth  (^cBAC(Np€0  [A]),  the 
name  answering  in  1  Esd.  f. 69  ©IJA  to  die  Esarhaddon 
of  ||  Ezra  4  2  (which  is  reproduced  by  C  .  axopdav). 
The  right  reading  is  a<r(3a<pad,  which  represents  -jsudx- 
This  is  evidently  an  alternative  to  the  reading  -idjdn  of 
Ezra  4 10,  and  it  suggests  that  the  writer  of  the  gloss  in 
Ezra 4 gf.  (see  '  Ezra'  in  SBOT)  found,  not  prnDK.  but 
"i3:d«n*p  in  his  text  of  Ezra42.  So  Marq.  [h'und.  59); 
but,  in  connection  with  the  difficult  theory  that  the  name 
originally  given  in  Ezra  4  2  was  pics  =  pre.  Sargon  ; 
see  Asnapper. 

ASCALON     Uck&Aojn).    1  Mace.  1086,    etc.,    RV 

ASHKELON  (q.v.  ). 

ASCENT  OF  THE   CORNER  (H3Qn    T\h^  ;   ana 

1  The  prefixed  kv  is  explained  by  Schiirer  {Gl'f  1  197,  11.  17) 
as  d.  corruption  of  o-eyei'  (J^),  which  corresponds  to  the  (ir. 
<rrparr}y6<;.  Renan's  siifgtstion  (Hist,  d'lsr.  ix.  cap.  1  adjin.) 
that  ei'acropa^eA.isa  corruption  ofsomcwwA,  may  lie  mentioned  ; 
in  his  view  the  expression  is  similar  to  those  which  Arabian 
authors  often  add  to  the  names  of  person*. 
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M6C0N     THC     K&MTTHC    [B]  ;     AN&B&CetOC     THC     K. 

[NA];   THC  A.  T.   r^Nl^C  [L])  Neh.  331   RV.       See 
Jerusalem. 

ASEAS    (aCoJAC    [BA]),    1   Esd.  93=  =  Ezra  IO31, 

ISSHIAH,   5. 

ASEBEBIA,    RV   Asebebias    Uc€BhBiac    [BA]), 

1  Esd.  847=  l'.zra  S18,  yiikKEHiAH,  q.v. 

ASEBIA  UcgBian  [A]),  1  Esd.  847  AV,  RV 
Asebias=  EzraS  19,  Hashaiuah,  7. 

ASENATH  (n3DK;  ^ceNNeB  [AIM. J,  -GNe.  [E]), 
<NCCeN60  HO,  daughter  of  I'otipherah,  priest  of  On; 
wife  of  Joseph  (Lien,  J 1. 1550  -Hi  nof).  A  genuine 
Eg\ptian  name.  See  Josli'H  1,  4?  4  ;  and  on  the  apo- 
cryphal 'Life  of  Abeneth,'  Aimk'Ryi-ha,  §  12. 

ASER,  RV  Asher  (ACHp  [BA]),  Tob.  1 2.  See 
Hazor,  i. 

ASERER,  RV   Si. 
Ezra  *Js3.  si^ka,  _. 


ASHDOD,  AZOTUS 


rW= 


iAK   (cep^p   [BA]),    iEsd.  532  = 


ASH  ipX,  ttityc).  better  RV  Fir-Tree,  seems  to 
be  named  ^ Is.  4-1 14)  as  a  tree  used  }>y  makers  of  idols. 
If  oren  is  genuine  (see  below)  we  may  reasonably  hold 
it  to  be  the  Assyrian  inn — cedar  or  fir. 

'Fir'  is  supported  by  the  versions  (ttitv;,  />/>n/s)  and  by  the 
Rabbis  (relT.  in  lies.  T/.'cs.) ;  Tristram's  suggestion,  Finns 
halepenss.  Mill,  the  Aleppo  Pine  (.V//7\  335),  is  attractive. 
That  Heb.  oren  =  Lat.  emus  is  improbable  ;  p«  cannot  be 
Fraxinus  oriius,  L.,  the  Manna  Ash,  a  native  of  S.  Europe, 
not  found  farther  E.  than  \\".  Asia  Miliar.  Celsius  {H  ir  robot. 
1 185^?!)  held  *-n  to  be  the  ar,l/i  of  Abulfadl,  and  the  'thorny 
tree'  that  he  meant  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  out.  Fines  oxy- 
canth.a  (leaves  and  drupes  somewhat  like  Sorhus  Aiicuparid) 
j>  called  'ern,  'crin  {/ llustr.  de  la  jiorc  tic  I  Egypie,  205),  and 
that  the  little  tree  grows  in  Arabia,  triumph  not  yet  proved,  is  by 
no  means  improbable.  Rhus  Coi-iana,  which  also  might  be 
thought  of,  resembles  Sorb  us  A  itcupa>-,a  more  closely. 

The  reading,  however,  is  uncertain,  px  occurs  only 
in  this  passage,  and  a  Mass.  note  calls  attention  to  the 
'small  :,'  which  seems  to  point  to  a  reading  n.\*  '  cedar.' 
Perhaps  a  better  emendation  would  be  \\  ( '  God  ' ). 

S.j  Klo.  and  Che.  (SBOT,  Heb.  138),  following  <S.  The 
word  -l'tv?  is  wanting  in  nearly  all  the  best  MSS  (BNAQr)  of 
C\  and  in  others  appears  as  a  He.xaplaric  addition  with  an 
asieris!..  The  text  of  the  whole  verse  as  it  appears  in  tF11  and 
othiei  MSS  is  simply — eKOipev  £v\ov  £K  tov  Bpvixov  6  e^vrevcrei'  6 
ku/hos  Kai  verbs  e^-quvvev  (the  Peshitta  is  even  shorter,  '  the  wood 
that  was  cut  down  from  the  thicket,  that  by  rain  was  nurtured  '). 
Eetween  eicoificv  and  fvAoe  Origen  inserted  in  the  Hexaplaric 
text  this  addition,  from  Aq.  and  Theod.,  eaurw  Ke&povs,  koX 
c\a0ev  aypiofidXavov  kol  &pvv  kill  e>cap  repot  tree  avTtS  and  similarly 
added  ttltvv  after  6  Kiipio?  ;  see  Field's  Hexapla  in  loc). 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

ASHAN  i\^V ;  ac&n  [BAL],  ac6nna[A],  ac&nna 
[Li),  an  unidentified  site  in  the  lowland  of  Judah, 
apparently  in  its  most  southern  part  (Josh.  1542,  aNcuX 
[B],  AC6NNA  [A],  -CANN.  [L]),  assigned  in  Josh.  197 
(acaw  [A])  to  Simeon,  and  named  among  the  priests' 
cities  in  1  Ch.  6  59  [44]  =  Josh.  21 16  (where  for  MT  py,  EV 
AiN",  AIN  [A],  NA€IN  [L],  we  should  probably  read 
\Z'-;,  Ashan  ;  cp<5B  ACA  ;  so  Bennett  in  S/'f>'F).  A.shan 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Bor-Am-ian  [qv.],  or 
Chor-Ashapj  (RV  COR-AbiiAN)  of  1  S.  303o,  the  site  of 
some  well  or  reservoir. 

ASHARELAH  (nKsnl'V*.  Ba.  Ginsb.),  t  Ch.  252 
RV,  AV  Asakelaii 

ASHEEA  lyiTJ'N.  §  42,  for  ^X?2^«?  ;  ecoB*  [BA], 
ACGBa[L]).  The  'house  of  Ashbea '  included  'the 
(Judahite)  families  of  the  house  of  those  that  wrought 
fine  linen  '  ( 1  Ch.  4  21 )  ;  or  Beth  Ashbea  may  be  the  name 
of  their  dwelling-place.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
this  weaving  guild. 

ASHBEL  tarN.  §  43  ;  acBhA  [ADL] ;  ac^BhAoc 
[Jos.];    Sam.    ^aB'N),  gentilic  Ashbelite,  Nu.   2638 


93L'\\\  «\CYBHp[e]l  [BAF],  -coyBHpi  [L]),  in  a  gene- 
alogy of  Benjamin  {q.v. ,  §  9  ii.[/3]),  Gen.  4621  =  Nu.  2638 
{^cyBhp  [BAF],  -coyB  [L])  =  iCh.  81  (caBa  [B])  ; 
apparently  represented  by  Jediael  in  1  Ch.  76-n  (;-.  6). 
Probably  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Ishhaal  {q.v.). 

ASHCHENAZ    (NS-'K),   Jer.  5I27  AV  ;    RV  Ash- 

KENAZ,  q.v. 

ASHDOD,  AZOTUS  (ThtTK,  'strength,  strongly- 
founded'  or  perhaps  '  man  [men]  of  Dod,  Dudu '  ;  cp 
Asiihuk,  Benk-berak  ?  ;  azwtoc  [BANQPL],  hence 
its  name  in  Apner. ,  NT,  etc.),  gentilic  Ashdodite,  AV 
Ashdothite  hi-i^n,  Josh.  1  a 3  (azcot(€)ioc  LBAL]  , 
pi.  fern.  nrrnc\x;  Neh.  1^33  in  Kr.  nv-nc'N  ;  AZcoTlAC 
[BAL],  -|AAC  T^]).  &  famous  Philistine  city  some  2-3 
111.  from  the  Mediterranean  coast,  about  half-way 
between  Gaza  and  Joppa.  It  was  one  of  the  five 
confederated  towns  of  the  Philistines,  and  stood  far 
above  the  others  in  importance  —  a  pre-eminence  due 
doubtless  to  its  commanding  position  on  the  great 
military  road  between  Syria  and  Kewpt,  at  the  spot 
where  a  branch  of  it  leads  off  to  Ekron  and  Ramleh. 
It  survives  in  the  modem  F.sdild,  a  miserable  little 
village  on  «*  woody  and  beautiful  height,  to  the  W.  ot 
which,  at  an  hour's  distance,  are  still  found  the 
traces  of  a  harbour  now  called  Mlnet  el-Kal'a.1 
JE  assigns  Ashdod  to  Judah  (Josh.  1546/,  aar/dwd, 
acreiedojO  [B],  aadcofx  [A,  in  v.  47  om.],  e&dujd  [L])  ;  but 
this  statement  clearly  needs  modification  in  view  of 
Josh.  13.3  (b)2  ;  cp  11  22,  acreASw  [B],  a5w6  [A],  aa-qdcoB 
[F],  ao-e55w5  [L]),  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
Israel  seems  never  to  have  subdued  the  Philistine  strong- 
hold (2  Ch.  2(16  is  doubtful).  In  Samuel's  time  the  ark 
was  removed  thither  from  Eben-ezer,  and  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon  (1  S.  5/. ),  whose  cult  was  more  particu- 
larly associated  with  Ashdod  (cp  1  Mace.  10  83  11  4). 2 
Ashdod  is  denounced  by  Amos  with  other  Philistine 
towns  for  the  infamous  slave-raids  upon  Judah,  and  the 
same  prophet  alludes  to  it  again  in  terms  which  show 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  it  was  a  place 
of  no  little  repute  (39  [|j  Egypt],  (TSI!A  reads  'Assyria,' 
against  which  cp  We.,  Now.  ;  Aq. ,  Sym. ,  Theod.  read 
Ashdod).  Although  unmentioned  in  the  annals  of 
Tiglath-pileser's  campaign  against  Philistia  and  Phoenicia 
(cp  Vi.  GTI  1  223)  it  probably  suffered  at  his  hands. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  fortunately  well-informed 
of  its  fate  some  years  later  in  the  siege  alluded  to 
in  Is.  20 r  (711  b. c.).:i  As  a  commemorative  record 
relates  (cp  A' AT?1)  398/,  KB  265/.),  Azuri  (cp  Heb. 
•my.  Azzur),  king  of  Asdudu,  had  been  superseded4 
by  his  brother  Ahi-miti  (cp  Ahimoth,  Mahath),  who 
in  turn  was  overthrown  by  the  anti-Assyrian  party  (the 
Ha-at-tf) 5  in  favour  of  Yam  an  1  (or  Ynvani  =  the 
Ionian?).  Ashdod  was  besieged,  not  by  Sargon,  but, 
as  the  MT  more  correctly  states,  by  his  general 
or  Tartan  [^.^.].  This  siege,  as  Is.  206  suggests, 
involved  the  surrounding  peoples,  and  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  flight  of  Yavani  to  the  land  of  Musri, 
which  belongs  to  Miluhha,  the  district  lying  in  N. 
Arabia,  bordering  on  Edom  (see  Mizraim,  §  o.b). 
The  same  tablet  records  the  destruction  of  (/;-)  dnntu 
Asdudimmu,  which,  according  to  Schrader,  is  '  Gath  of 

1  In  early  Christian  times  "At.'Wo?  TrapaAios  and  'AtJWos 
ix e aoy e to?  are  kept  distinct.  Joscphus  sometimes  speaks  of  Ash- 
dod (and  similarly  of  Jabneh,  Jaiimia)  as  an  inland  town  (,  \nt. 
xiv.  44,  BJ  i.  7  7),  at  other  times  as  a  coast  town  {Ant.  xiii.  \  -r»  4), 
There  may  have  been  a  harbour  here  in  the  time  of  Sargon  ;  cp 
above. 

2  Hence  it  h;ts  been  conjectured  that  Dagan-takala  in  the 
Amarna  tablets  (KBb'zi^  /.)  belonged  to  Ashdod. 

3  For  the  date,    etc.,    cp    Ch.    Jiitr.  120/  ;    Wi.    Alt.    Unt. 

W-f'  .  . 

4  He  had  sought  to  ally  himself  with  the  surrounding  kings 

against  Assyria.  Another  inscription  relates  that  the  men  of 
Philistia,  Judah,  Edom,  and  Moab  had  sent  presents  to  Pir'u, 
king  of  Musri,  for  a  like  purpose  (cp  KB  2  64  f.  and  note). 

5  These  Ha-at-ti  of  Ashdod  seem  to  have  been  closely  related 
to  Musri  (cpalso  Wi.,  "  Musri,  etc."  in  Jl/l'C,  1898,  I26/). 
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the  Ashdoditi's'  (cp  '  Gath  of  the  Philistines,'  Am.  62, 
and  for  rt  wider  use  of  Ashdod  see  below).  Others 
{Del.  Par.  289/",  \\'i.  Che.)  read  as  two  names,  and 
explain  the  latter  as  c~n  nirM — i.e.,  the  port  of  Ashdod 
(cp  note  1,  below). 

Ashdod  soon  regained  its  power,  and  in  the  following 
century  the  'great  city  of  Syria"  f Herod 2  157)  was  be- 
sieged by  iSammetichus  for  twenty -nine  years,  an 
allusion  to  which  is  seen  in  Jer.  '2.020  (less  probably  also 
Zcph.'J*:  s'r  Zephaxiaii,  ii. ).  Further  evidence  of  its 
independence  may  be  seen  in  the  mention  of  Ahi-milki, 
king  of  Ashdod,  temp.  Ksarhaddon  (fCAT{'1]  00012). 

The  Ashdodites  were  allied  with  the  Arabians  and  the 
Ammonites  against  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  47  [1]), 
and  Xehemiah,  denouncing  the  foreign  marriages, 
mentions  the  women  of  Ashdod  {also  of  Ammon  and 
Moab),  whose  offspring  speak  a  degraded  dialect  called 
jv-tnirN  (Xeh.  1823/  ,  a£«Tio-7-[e]t  [UXAL])  :  cp  the  allu- 
sion in  Zech.  96.  The  use  of  Ashdod  in  these  passages 
is  peculiar,  and,  if  genuine,  suggests  that  the  name 
Ashdod  comprised  also  the  surrounding  district  (cp 
Schrader's  explanation  of  asdudimmu  above).1 

Ashdod  and  its  neighbourhood  was  ravaged  by  Judas 
(1  Mace.  568,  cp  415),  and  in  147  B.C.  his  brother 
Jonathan  defeated  Apollonius  there  and  burnt  the  temple 
of  Dagon  (i  Mace.  10 77  ff.,  cp  11 4).  John  Hyrcanus 
burnt  the  towers  in  the  surrounding  fields  after  defeating 
Cendebasus  (1  Mace.  10  10).  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus  it  belonged  to  Judaea  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  I'm)  :  but 
it  was  separated  from  it  under  Ptolemy  (Jos.  BJ  i.  1 -). 
In  the  NT  it  is  mentioned  only  once,  in  connection  with 
Philip's  return  from  Gaza  to  Csesarea  |Acts84o).  See 
Schiir.  Gl'J  267/.,  \Vi.  017  I223/  ;  and  cp  Philis- 
tines, s.  a.  c. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH  (n^Bri  niTJ:X'l  is  uniformly 
translated,  in  RV,  'the  slopes  [inarg.  or  springs]  of 
Pisgah'  (In.  017  449  I  here  also  AV]  Josh.  123  [no 
marg.  note]  132o  ;  for  6s  readings  see  Pisgah).  In 
like  manner,  the  Heb  nncw,  rendered  '  springs  '  in  Josh. 
10  40  1  'J  S,  is  in  RY  '  slopes. '  The  declivities  or  shoulders 
of  a  mountain  plateau,  where  it  sinks  sharply  into  the 
plain,  are  meant.  The  word  is  perhaps  derived  from 
"ICN,  i'1  the  sense  of  'pouring  out';'2  the  explanation 
usually  given  is  that  the  Ashedoth  are  the  line  on  the 
mountain-side  where  springs  break  forth.      See  PiscAH. 

ASHER    pCV?,    achp   [HAL],    ACH    [A*Xu.  7  72], 
iachB  [B,    Josh.  17 10];  Jos.  achpoc;    gentilic   "H-'N 
1    Namp  and      Asherite),  the  eponymous  head  of  the 
■    •  tribe  of  the  same  name.      Unimportant 

°     '  for   the   history  of  Israel — it  is  traced 

by  the  Yahwist  to  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid  (Gen.  30  12/".), 
—  this  tribe,  perhaps  more  than  the  other  Zilpah  and 
Rilhah  tribes  (see  I»kai:l,  §  5),  raises  questions  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  Is  the  popular  etymology  (Gen.  30  13, 
probably  also  alluded  to  in  the  'Blessings')  correct, 
or  does  the  name  not  rather  point  to  some  deity — - 
in  which  case  it  is  natural  to  connect  it  with  the  root 
":;x  (".;:")»  'to  be  propitious,"  whence  the  name  of  the 
Assyrian  God  Astir?3  In  what  relation  does  Asher 
stand  to  a  once  somewhat  important  state  called  A  sent, 

1  So  in  1  Mace.  14  34  Gazara  (in  reality  17  m.  to  NE.)  is 
'  upon  the  borders  of  Azotus  '  ;  cp  also  (doubtfully)  2  Ch.  iM  6. 

-  l'tlitzsch  compares  the  Ass.  iidn,  pi.  isdati,  the  '  base '  of 
anything  (Pro/.  46  ;  cp  Dr.  on  Dent.  3  17). 

:<  Title  long  ago  wrote,  (  Asher,  like  Gad,  is  a  god  of  good 
fortune,  the  consort  of  Asherah '  (Vergelijk.^  Gesch.  vaii  dc 
EgyPt-  l'n  Mesopotam.  Godsdiensten,  1872,  p".  54 10,  and  both 
parts  of  this  statement  may  still  be  defended.  So  I  he.  Proph. 
/j.(1)  1  103  (on  Is.  17s).  Cp  Del.  ,-J.v.v.  HWli  t43.  G.  A. 
Barton  (fBL  15  174  [96])  sult-^sis  a  connection  with  the  divine 
name  implied  in  the  name  Abd-asirta  referred  to  towards  the 
end  of  §  t  (see  Ashkhah,  §  3).  Jensen  (H it  titer  u.  Amu-mer) 
offers  fm -.of  that  the  name  of  the  consort  of  the  coddess  Asratu 
was  H:\dad  or  Ram  man  the  storm-c;od.  Had  he  also  the  title 
A;ir''  Lastly  G.  H.  Skipwith  (J OR  U  241  ['99])  even  su^_'e»ts 
a  connection  between  -■■;;  and  Osiris  (the  father  of  Horns  ;  cp 
Harnemiek)' 
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As(s)aru,  which  occupied  \V.  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Scti 
I.  and  Ramses  II.  (YVMM,  As.  «.  Eur.  236-9)?  Did  that 
ancient  people  to  some  extent  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  invaders  from  the  wilderness  (cp  Hakxki'HER),  or  is 
Asher  in  the  OT  simply  a  geographical  name  for  some 
Israelites  who  settled  in  a  district  already  long  known 
as  Asher?  Hommel  (AH J'  228.  237)  thinks  that 
the  Asherites  were  one  of  several  Israelitish  tribes 
which,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  had  encamped  in 
the  district  between  Egypt  and  Judah  (cp  Shihor- 
libnath)  and  that  they  are  the  Habiri  referred  to  in 
the  Amarna  letters  as  having  burst  into  Palestine  from 
the  south.  Jastrow,  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to 
identify  the  Habiri  with  the  Asherite  clan  Heber  (see 
below,  §  4)  and  to  connect  the  Asherite  clan  Malchiel 
with  the  followers  of  Milkili,  the  writer  of  several  of  the 
Amarna  letters,  while  G.  A.  Barton  suggests  that  the 
sons  of  Abd-asirta  (b'nc  Ebed  Asera),  of  whom  we  hear 
so  much  in  the  letters  of  Rib-Addi  of  Gcbal,  may  have 
become  an  important  constituent  part  of  the  OT  tribe 
of  Asher,  so  that  it  inherited  their  name  in  abbreviated 
form.  That  the  OT  Asherites  were  at  all  events  not 
very  closely  bound  to   Israel  is   proved   by 


2.  Earlier 
references. 


our  earliest  historical  notice  of  the  tribe, 
according  to  which  it  took  no  interest  in 
the  rising  against  Sisera  :  '  Asher  sat  still  at  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  and  abode  by  his  creeks '  (Judg.  5 17). l 
Moreover,  that  they  were  somewhat  mixed  up  with  older 
inhabitants  appears  clearly  enough  in  Judg.  1 32.  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  fertility  ascribed  in  the  '  Blessings  of 
Jacob  and  Moses'  to  the  district  where  Asher  dwelt, 
although  it  at  once  suggests  the  popular  etymology  (see 
above),  is  known  to  have  been  really  characteristic 
of  the  part  of  Galilee  in  question  (see  reff.  in  Dr.  on 
Dt.  u.324,  and  cp  BikZAiTi-i),  we  can  hardly  say  how  far 
the  distinctness  from  the  Phcenieians  of  the  coast, 
apparently  implied  in  v.  25  of  the  later  Blessing,  was  an 
actual  fact.  On  the  other  ha  nd ,  the  w  riter  of  the 
account  of  Isiibaal  {q.v.,  1)  seems  to  ha\e  thought 
Asher  worth  mentioning  as  included  in  the  Henjamite 
claim  (see  Asml'RITHs,  Geshur,  i).  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  prevailing  vagueness,  that  the  '  Bless- 
ing of  Jacob'  speaks  of  Zebllun  in  almost  the  same 
words  that  the  Song  of  Deborah  had  applied  to  Asher, 
and  that  the  'Blessing  of  Moses'  then  associates  Is- 
sa<  iiar  with  Zebulun.  Definite  boundary  there  can 
hardly  have  been,  whilst  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion must  have  changed  somewhat  from  age  to  age.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  the  account  of  Ashcr's  territory 
_  t>  ,  .  which  the  priestly  compiler  has  given 
'us  in  Josh,  lit  24-31  (in  which  some 
scholars  have  found  traces  of  JE)  is  unusually  vague. 
Xot  many  of  the  places  can  be  identified  with  certainty. 
Alammkuxii  (Wru.ly  el-  Melek),  Jiphthah-kl  (Jefiit), 
Cabul  <  Kabul),  Ka\\h  (K;"na)  have  probably  been  identified, 
and  possibly  also  Ebron  (i.e.,  Ai;wjn,  i.)  and  Hammon,  i 
(Uram  el  "Am fid).  Ummah  should  probably  be  read  Au-ho. 
Shihor-Libnath  (/•"'■)  may  perhaps  be  the  Nahr  ez-Zarka. 
Mishal  and  Hosah  (qg.v.')  are  probably  to  be  recognised  in 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

That  Accho  or  Achzib  or  Sidon  was  ever  included  in 
an  Israelitish  tribe  Asher,  is  a  purely  ideal  conception, 
and  the  same  is  clearly  true  (Judg.  \-$\f.)  of  other  cities 
in  the  list.  For  indications  of  an  Aramaean  element  in 
the  population  (2  S  106)  see  Aram,  §  5. 

The  tribe  to  the  S.  of  Asher  was  Manasseh.  In 
Josh.  17 11  we  have  a  Yahwistic  passage  which  is 
commonly  interpreted  as  declaring  that  Dor  lay  within 
the  limits  of  territory  ideally  assigned  to  Asher,  although 
it  really  belonged  to  Manasseh.  This  interpretation 
gives  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  Shihor-Libnath 
(Josh.  1926)  is  to  be  taken  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
Asher,  and  to  be  identified  with  the  river  Zarka,  which 
enters  the  sea  almost  midway  between  Dor  and  Oesarea. 
If  Asher  really  moved  northwards  from  an  earlier  home 

*  On  the  statement  in  Jud-  f'35  723,  that  Asher  took  part  in 
the  conflict  with  Midian,  see  Abjure,  tul  loc. 
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in  S.  Palestine  (see  above,  §  i),  traces  or  at  least 
memorials  of  it  may  have  long  survived  (see  Shihok- 
Libnath).  This  would  make  it  not  quite  so  difficult  to 
understand  the  account  of  P,  even  if  it  is  a  fact  that  he 
really  brings  Asher  farther  S.  than  Carmel  (Josh.  19  26). 
The  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  verse  josh.  17  11  support  the 
suggestion  of  Dirlrnann  {at/  loc.)  that  all  that  follows  the  word 
'Asher'  except  i  the  three  heights'  belongs  really  tor'.  12,  taking 
the  place  there  of  the  words  '  those  cities'  (op  Judg.  1  27);1  I  mt  ue 
do  not  know  what  '  the  three  heights  '  are  (though  dn_\  certainly 
might  include  '  the  heights  of  l.'or ' ;  cpjosh.  11 2  12 -j;,)-  Thuie 
is,  however,  little  historical  importance  in  the  niiustiim  whether 
Dor  is  represented  as  belonging  to  Asher,  sineu,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  and  the  cities  mentioned  will)  it  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians. 

On  the  other  three  sides  the  territory  of  Asher  is  e\en 
less  denned.  According  to  Josh.  19-7,  it  \v;b  conler- 
minous  with  Zebulun  on  the  E. ,  while  according  to 
-v.  -\\  it  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Naphtali.  It  is 
difficult  to  bring  it  into  relation  with  lt.sn.char.  In 
general,  Asher  must  be  regarded  as  the  north-western- 
most district  connected  with  Israel,  and  as  stretching 
indefinitely  Vi\  and  X.  and  losing  itself  gradually 
amongst  the  Phoenicians  of  the  coast. 

(i. )    P's  genealogy  of  Asher  (given  twice  :    Nu,  'JG-h, 

probably  the  more  original,  —Gen.  4t>  17),   which   is  re- 

_  .      .        produced  in   almost  identical  form  by 

4.  Genealogies.  the  Chroniclcr   (1  c.h.l&f.),  is  vtly 

simple,  consisting  probably  of  (primarily)  the  three 
clans,  the  Imnites  (perhaps  really  Jamin  ;  so  (J51;AL  in 
Xu.  and  perhaps  l5b  in  1  Ch. ),  Ishvites  (doubtful),  and 
Beri'ites. 

With  the  last  mentioned  are  associated  as  secondary  clans  the 
Heberites  (known  as  a  Kenite  name)2  and  the  Malchielites 
(known  as  a  personal  name  in  the  Amarna  letters  from  S. 
Palestine)  as  'sons,'  and  berah  (perhaps  an  Aram,  name;  root 
not  found  in  Hebrew)  as  sister.  There  is  no  earlier  mention, 
however,  of  any  of  these  names  in  connection  with  Asher, 
though  the  first  and  third  are  well  known  in  the  central  high- 
lands of  Palestine. 

(ii.)  To  this  simple  genealogy  the  Chronicler  appends  (t  Ch. 
731^-39)  a  remarkable  list  of  one  Malchielite  and  over  thirty 
Heberites — remarkable  because  the  names  are  not  of  the  dis- 
tinctive type  that  abounds  in  the  Chronicler.  The  list,  if  we 
remove  certain  textual  corruptions,3  looks  as  if  it  were  meant 
to  be  schematic  {e.g.,  3  sons  and  3X3  grandsons,  followed  by 
some  seventeen  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  generations);  but 
we  cannot  reach  a  text  that  inspires  confidence.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  many  of  the  names  may  well  be 
foreign.  Harnepher  has  been  referred  to  above.  The  affinities 
of  some  of  the  names  are  worthy  of  note  :  note,  e.g.,  the  remark- 
able groups  Heber,  Ithran,  Jether ;  so  also  Beria,  Shelesh  = 
Shilsha  <jf  v.  37  (Shalisha?  cp  ©b),  Shual. 

Lk.  236  speaks  of  a  certain   Anna  as  being  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (but  see  Genealogies,  i.  §  8). 
z.   Tob.  I2  RV,  AV  Aser.      See  Hazor,  1. 

H.  W.  H. 

ASHER  (TJ'N;  &CHp  [RAL]),  a  town  on  the 
southern  border  of  Manasseh,  mentioned  in  Josh. 
1~7  (RV)  in  the  following  terms  :  — '  And  the  border  of 
Manasseh  was  from  Asher  to  Michmethath  which  is 
before  [i.e.,  E.  of]  Shechem.'  After  this  we  are  told 
that  '  the  border  went  along  to  the  right  hand  [z.  c  ,  to 
the  S. ],  unto  the  inhabitants  [i.e.,  the  district]  of  En- 
tappuah. '  These  statements  must  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  description  of  the  N\  border  of  Ephraim 
m  166,  where  the  names  which  correspond  to  Asher 
and  Michmethath  are  Michmethath  and  Taanatb- 
Shiloh,  and  Taanath-Shiloh  is  stated  to  be  E.  of  Mich- 
methath. On  the  assumption  that  En-tappuah  is  SYV. 
of  Shechem  (see  TAPPUAH,  2),  Asher  must  lie  some- 
where to  the  E.  of  Shechem,  between  Michmethath  and 
Taanath-shiloh.      Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  on  the 

1  'Dor  '  in  Judg.  1 31  (T^Ral  is  no  objection,  for  it  does  not  fit 
the  context,  and  i-,  probably  simply  an  insertion  based  on  the 
passage  in  lo-hua. 

2  Note  that  fur  Jehubbah  (1  Ch.  734)  ©**  reads  k.  wpa.fi— i.e., 
Hobab  f 

3  Ahi  in  v.  34  should  certainly  be  'his  brother.'  Probably 
Hotham  (7'.  32)  is  a  miswritten  Helem  (cp  v.  35),  in  which  case 

sister'  (ahothani)  in  v.  32  may  be  a  duplicate  of  Hotham. 
Ulla  (it.  39),  as  it  ought  to  resume  some  name  already  mentioned, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Shual,  which  we  should  perhaps  restore 
for  Shua  in  v.  32. 
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theory  that  RV's  reading  is  correct ;  it  is  in  fact  that  of 
most  scholars,  including  Dillmann  and  Kautzsch.  The 
rendering  seems,  however,  to  need  revision.  Consider- 
ing that  MiciiMicTHATH  {q.v.)  stands  in  17  7  in  close 
proximity  to  Asher  (without  any  connecting  u?nl),  and 
that  it  would  be  natural  to  distinguish  this  .Asher  from 
the  better  known  one  (with  winch  indeed  Kerr  in 
PEFQu  St. ,  1877,  p,  45,  actually  confounds  it)  by  ;idd- 
ing  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  (cp  '  Kcdcsh- 
Naphtali'),  it  seems  probable  lh.it  Michmethath  is  the 
name  of  a  district,  and  that  we  should  render  (ag.iinsi 
the  accents  and  Targ. ,  but  in  accordance  with  (£v*L), 
'  And  the  border  of  Manasseh  was  from  Asher  of  (the) 
Michmethath,'  the  starting-point  alone  being  mentioned 
in  the  opening  clause,  as  in  15.:  (so  Reland,  J.  Schwarz, 
Conder).  The  description  in  177  will  then  exactly 
correspond  to  that  in  106  in  so  far  as  Michmethath  is 
the  first  point  mentioned  on  the  border  between 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  '  Asher  of  the  Michmethath  ' 
might  be  some  place  in  the  N.  of  the  district  called  '  the 
Michmethath. '  If  this  district  is  th<-  plain  diel-Makhna, 
two  ruined  places  at  oiiuj  suggest  themselves,  now  called 
the  upper  and  the  lower  Alakluia  respectively  (GueYin, 
Saw.  1  459/.).  Here,  however,  no  villages  preserve 
nny  traces  of  the  ancient  name.  Eus.  and  Jer.  (OS 
22229  \)o2&)  suggest  another  identification.  They  refer 
to  a  village  called  Asher,  15  R.  m.  from  Neapolis  on 
the  road  to  Scythopolis,  a  description  which  points  to 
Teyasir,  1  R.  m.  Xli.  of  Thebez,  where  the  15th  R. 
milestone  has  actually  been  discovered  (SeJourne\  Rev. 
Bit1/.,  1895,  p.  617/).  Teyasir  is  now  a  mud  hamlet  ; 
but  it  succeeds  a  place  of  some  importance.  Rock-cut 
sepulchres  abound  (Guerin,  Sum.  1  108).  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  Eus.  and  Jer.  had  a  clear  or 
correct  view  of  the  boundary  line,  and  the  transition 
from  Asher  to  Teyasir  is  not  an  easy  one.  (The  latter 
name  seems  to  be  the  plur.  of  taisir,  inf.  2  conj.  of 
yasara.      So  Kampffmeyer,  ZDPV  \§2.. )         T.  K.  C. 

ASHERAH,  plur.  Asherim,  the  RV  transliteration  of 
the  Heb.    i"ITJ*N   (pi.  D^L*'^  ;    in    three   late  passages 

m,       rYritrN),    a    word    which    AV,    following    <T3 
1    T1I6  "  " 

Ashera  (*Acoc  [BAFL])  and  VS-  (focus),  renders 
.  grove,  groves.  That  this  translation  is  mistaken 
"  has  long  been  universally  recognised.  RY 
avoids  the  error  by  not  translating  the  word  at  all  ;  but, 
by  consistently  treating  the  word  as  a  proper  noun,  it 
gives  occasion  to  more  serious  misunderstanding. 

The  ashera  was  a  wooden  post  or  mast,  which  stood 
at  Canaanite  places  of  worship  (Ex.  34 13  Judg.  625  and 
frequently),  and,  down  to  the  seventh  century,  also,  by 
the  altars  of  Yahwe,  not  only  on  the  high  places,  or  at 
Samaria  (2  K.  136)  and  Bethel  (2  K.  23 15),  but  also  in  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  (2  K.  236).  The  ashera  is  frequently 
named  in  conjunction  with  the  upright  stone  or  stele 
(masseba,  hamman  ;  see  Massebah  and  Idolatry,  §  4). 
The  pole  or  post  might  be  of  considerable  size  (cp  Judg. 
625  f. )  ;  it  was  perhaps  sometimes  carved  (1  K.  15  13), 1 
or  draped  (2  K.  237),  but  the  draping  especially  is 
doubtful.  The  shape  of  an  ashera  is  unknown.  Many 
Cypriote  and  Phoenician  gems  and  seals  representing  an 
act  of  adoration  show  two  (more  rarely  three)  posts, 
generally  of  about  the  height  of  a  man,  of  extremely 
variable  forms,-  which  are  supposed  by  many  archceo- 
logists  to  be  the  asheras  (and  massebas)  of  the  OT 
(see  Phcenkia).  This  is  not  improbable,  though 
direct  evidence  is  thus  far  lacking  ;  but  in  view  of  the 

1  '  A  shocking  thing  (Jewish  tradition,  pkalhts)  as  an  ashera' ; 
on  2  K.  'Jl  7  see  below. 

2  See  l.ajard,  Cnlte  de  Mithra,  1847./;  Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kypros,  iSih,  where  a  great  many  of  these  pieces  are  collected. 
Similar  figures  are  found  on  Assyrian  reliefs,  and  on  Carthaginian 
cippi.  We  may  compare  the  Egyptian  dedu  column  (at  Busiris), 
the  Indian  sacrificial  post  (Oldenberg,  Religion  des  Veda,  91), 
the  so-called  'totem-posts'  of  the  N.  American  Indians,  etc. 
See  in  general  Lippert,  Kultnrgcsdiiehte,  i^bff.,  and  Jevons, 
fair.  Hist.  Rel.  134/ 
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great  variety  of  types,  and  the  age  and  origin  of  the 
(inures  in  question,  it  can  hardly  be  confidently  inferred 
tint  the  asheras  of  the  Old  Canaanites  and  Israelites 
were  of  similar  forms.  The  representations  do  not  give 
any  support  to  the  theory  that  the  ashera  was  a  phallic 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  ashera  was  origin- 
ally a  living  tree  \Sifre  on  Dt.  Viz,  Aboda  zara,  fol.  45 

_    .,   ,       ,  a.b.;  cp    Di.    on    Dt.  I621),   for  which 

2.  Not  a  tree.  iU         }  .  '  .•       , 

the  pole  or  mast  was   a   conventional 

substitute.1  This  is  antecedently  not  very  probable. 
The  sacred  tree  had  in  Hebrew  a  specific  name  of  its 
own  (el,  eld,  e.'o/i,  or,  with  a  different  and  perhaps 
artificial  pronunciation,  alia,  alion),  which  would  natur- 
ally have  attached  to  the  artificial  representative  also  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  explain,  upon  this  hypothesis,  how  the 
ashera  came  to  be  set  up  beneath  the  living  tree  {2  K. 
1 7  10).  The  only  passage  in  the  OT  which  can  be  cited 
in  support  of  the  theory  is  Dt.  10 21  :  '  Thou  shalt  not 
plant  thee  an  asherah  of  any  kind  of  tree  (RV)  beside 
the  altar  of  Yahwe  thy  God,'  or,  more  grammatically, 
'  an  ashera — any  kind  of  tree'  (ry  So  mrx).  As,  how- 
ever, in  the  seventh  century  the  ashera  was  certainly  not 
ordinarily  a  tree,  this  epexegesis  would  be  very  strange. 
In  the  content,  whether  the  words  in  question  be 
original  or  n  gloss,  we  expect,  not  --  restriction  of  the 
prohibition  such  as  this  rendering  in  effect  gives  us,  but 
a  sweeping  extension  of  it.  We  must,  therefore,  trans- 
late,  '  an  ashera — any  wooden  object.'- 

It  dues  not  appear  from  the  <>T  that  the  asheras 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  any  one  deity. 
The  ashera  at  *  >phrah  ( Judg.  625)  was  sacred  to  Baal ;  the 
prohibitions  of  the  law  (Dt.  10  21  /.)  are  sufficient  proof 
that  tin.1}'  were  erected  to  Yahwe  ;  3  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  think  that  those  at  lie  the],  Samaria,  and  Jeru- 
salem were  dedicated  to  any  other  god.  The  assertion, 
still  often  made,  that  in  the  religion  of  Canaan  the 
massebas  were  sacred  to  male,  the  asheras  to  female 
deities,  is  supported  by  no  proof  whatever. 

From  certain  passages  in  the  <  >T  (especially  Judg.  87 
1  K.  18 19  2  K.  *J :j 4 ) , 4  it  has  been  thought  that  there  was 

3   A  goddess?  alsoaCanaanite^,,,llk:SS  Ashera,  whose 
°  '   symbol    or  idol    was   the  ashera   post. 

Since  in  the  places  cited  the  names  of  Baal  and  Ashera 
are  coupled  precisely  as  those  of  Baal  and  Astarte  are 
elsewhere  (Judg.  H13  106  1  S.  74  [i?KVL  to.  &\<ttj 
\oTa;>toll]  Uio  [©UAL  tols  a\<j6u(.i>~\\,  many  scholars 
have  inferred,  further,  that  Ashera  was  only  another 
name  or  form  of  the  great  Semitic  goddess,  Astarte 
(Theodoret,  Qu<rst.  jj  in  iv.  Reg.,  Selden,  Spencer, 
etc  )  ;  whilst  others  attempt  in  various  wavs  to  distinguish 
them — e.g.,  Astarte,  a  pure  celestial  deity,  Ashera,  an 
impure  'telluric'  divinity  (Movers);  or  the  former  a. 
goddess  of  the  Northern  Canaanites,  the  latter  of  the 
Southern  (Tide,  Sayee).  Conservative  scholars  such  as 
Hengstcnbcrg,  BaLhrnann,  and  Baethgen,  however,  have 
contended  that  in  the  passages  in  question  the  symbol 
of  Astarte  is  merely  put  by  metonymy  for  the  name  of 
the  goddess  ;  and  many  recent  critics5  see  in  these 
places  only  a  confusion  (on  the  part  of  late  writers)  of  the 
sacred  post  with  the  goddess  Astarte.6  A  critical 
examination  of  the  passages  makes  it  highly  probable 

*  See  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  A>/mf,  etc.,  PI.  lxxxiv.  3  and  7, 
where  in  precis,.-!;.-  similar  relations  to  the  scene  a  carved  post 
(supposed  ,rs/it:'-aj  takes  the  place  of  a  cypress  tree. 

-  yi>  is  not  only  a  tree,  but  also  a  stake  (Dt.  UI22  and  often). 
Thru  die  trees  depicted  on  Phoen.  coins,  etc.,  were  called  asheras 
(IV-Kdnnann,  Phdnz.er,  213)  is  merely  inferred  from  the  OT. 

■•  I  liu  condemnation  is  lusod,  not  on  the  fact  that  the  presence 
of  these  symbols  presumes  the  worship  of  other  gods,  but  on  the 
principle  that  Israel  shall  not  worship  Yahwe  as  the  Canaanites 
worship  their  gods  (Dt.  122  J.). 

4  In  2  K.  21  7,  '  the  image  of  the  ashera,'  the  word  intake  is  a 
.lJ"S.  ;  lp  v.  3  and  2  Ch.337.  On  1  K.  1  o  1 3  and  2  K.  in7,  see 
:ibuv«:.  Iii  i  K.  IS  19  the  400  prophets  of  Ashera  are  interpo- 
lated (We.,  Klo.,  Dr.).  L 
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that  in  the  OT  the  supposed  goddess  Ashera  owes  her 
existence  only  to  this  confusion.  In  the  Amarna  corre- 
spondence, however,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  a 
Canaanite  who  bears  the  name  Abd-asratum,  equivalent 
to  Heb.  'Ebed-asherd,  sometimes  with  the  divine  deter- 
minative,— i.e.,  Servant  of  (the  divine)  Ashera.  This 
has  not  unnaturally  been  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  a  goddess  Ashera  was  worshipped  in  Palestine  in 
the  fifteenth  century  B.C.1  The  determinative  might 
here  signify  no  more  than  that  the  ashera  post  was 
esteemed  divine — a  fetish,  or  a  cultus-god — as  no  one 
doubts  that  it  was  in  OT  times  ;  cp  Phoenician  names 
such  as  'Ebed-susim,  Servant  of  (the  sacred)  horses 
(C/S  i.  46,  49,  53,  933,  etc.)  ;  or  'Ebed-hekal,  Ger- 
hekal  (G.  Hoffmann),  which  might  in  Assyrian  writing 
have  the  same  determinative  ;  further,  Assyr.  ekurru, 
'  temple,  sanctuary,'  in  pi.  sometimes  '  deities '  (Del. 
HWB  718).  The  name  of  the  'goddess  Asratum,' 
however,  occurs  in  other  cuneiform  texts,  where  this 
explanation  seems  not  to  be  admissible  :  viz. ,  on  a 
haematite  cylinder  published  by  Sayce  (ZA  6  161)  ;  in 
an  astronomical  work  copied  in  the  year  138  B.C., 
published  by  Strassmaicr  (ZA\  6  241,  /.  9  ff.)  ;  and  in  a 
hymn  published  by  Rcisner  (S  timer. -baby  Ion.  Hymncn, 
92)— in  the  last  in  connection  with  a  god  Atnurru, 
which  suggests  that  the  worship  may  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  West.  See  Jensen,  '  Die  Gtitter  Amur- 
ru(-ii)  und  A^sralu,'  Z.l   11  302-305. 

The  word  ashera  occurs  also  in  an  enigmatical 
Phoenician  inscription  from  Mn'sfib,  which  records  a 
dedication  '  to  the  Astarte  in  the  ashera  of  El-hammon  ' 
(G.  Hoffmann)  ;  where  it  is  at  least  clear  that  ashera 
cannot  be  the  name  of  a  deity.  The  most  natural 
interpretation  in  the  context  would  be  'in  the  sacred 
precincts.'  In  an  inscription  from  Citium  in  which  the 
word  was  formerly  read  (Schroeder,  ZDMG  35  424, 
'mother  Ashera';  contra,  St.  7.ATW  \344f.  \  cp 
E.  Mey.  in  Roscher,  2870),  the  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion are  insecure  (see  C/S  i.  no.  13).      Cp  Phoenicia. 

The  etymology  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  are 
obscure.      The  most  plausible  hypothesis  perhaps  is  that 


4.  Etymology. 


asherim  originally  denoted  only  the  sign- 


:[  \\\.,  1;.  Hoffmann,  E.  Mey.,  St..  WRS,  and  others. 
(l  This    confusion  is  found  in    a  still  greater  measure 


in  the 


posts  set  up  to  mark  the  site  or  the 
boundaries  of  the  holy  place  (G.  Hoffmann,  I.e.  26). 
The  use  of  the  word  in  the  Ma'sfib  inscription  for  the 
sacred  precincts  would  then  be  readily  explained,  and 
also  the  Assyrian  a'sir/u  plur.  as  rail  (esreti),  denned 
in  the  syllabaries  as  meaning  '  high  place,  oracle,  sanc- 
tuary.'  In  any  case,  ashera  is  a  nome?i  unitatis,  and  its 
gender  has  no  other  than  a  grammatical  significance. 

For  some  further  questions  connected  with  the  prophetic 
opposition  to  the  use  of  asheras  in  the  worship  of  Yahwe 
and  the  prohibition  in  the  laws,  see  Idolatry,  §  8. 

The  older  liturruupj  is  cited  under  Ashtoreth  [q.v.].  For 
recent  discission  see  We.  Cfi  281/  note  ;  St.  GVI  1  458^,  cp 
ZATW\M^±^jr.Ww%f.\  G.  Hoffmann,  Uber  einige 
phmi.  Inschnftcu,  26  _//;  ;  WRS,  ReL  Scm.V)  187^  On  the 
other  side,  Sehr.  ZA  3  -,64.  Reference  may  be  made  also  to 
Baethgen,  Beitr.  218  JT.  ;  and  to  Collins,  PSBA  Wiqiff.,  who 
endeavour^  to  sliuw  that  the  ashera  was  a  phallic  emblem  sacred 
to  Baal.  G    F    M 

ASHES  (~I:X\,  of  uncertain  derivation)  is  used  in 
various  figures  of  speech  typifying  humiliation,  frailtv, 
nothingness,  etc.:  e.g.,  to  sit  in,  or  be  covered  \wth, 
ashes  (Job2  8,  cp  Ez.  2730  Lam.  3i6),  to  cat  ashes  (Ps. 
IO29),  to  follow  after  ashes  (Is.  44 20,  Che.  ad  he. ,  cp 
Hos.  1'Ji).  To  throw  ashes  on  the  head  (2S.  13io  Is. 
6I3),  or  to  wear  ashes  and  sackcloth  (Dan.  93  Esth. 
4i  Jonah36,  cp  Alt.  II21  Lk.  IO13),  was  a  common  way 
of  showing  one's  grief;  see  Mourning  Customs,  §  1. 
The  combination  'dust  and  ashes'  (heni  nay  ;  cp  also 
Dust)  is  found  in  Gen.  1827  Job  42  6  (cp  Ecclus.  IO9)— 
note  the  striking  assonance  isn  nnn  inb  Is.  61 3,  'in- 
stead of  ashes  a  coronal '  ;  cp  Ewald's  '  Schmuck  statt 

-1^C^r'  ZA  3  36-4,  anc*  matlv-  Tne  name  is  once  written 
with  the  common  ideogram  for  the  goddess  Istar  (Br  Mus  it 
obv.  1.3).  "  " 
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Schmutz.  'Proverbs  of  ;ish«  (Job  13 12)  h,  r  sym- 
bolism of  empty  trifling  sayings. ' 

To  denote  the  '  ashes'  of  sacrificial  victims  the  above 
word  is  found  only  in  .\u.  IQgf. ,  where  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  heifer  are  represented  as  endowed  with  the  power 
of  rendering  clean  or  unclean  the  person  who  came  into 
contact  with  them  (cp  Heb.  9i.;|.  The  usual  term  is 
•-■-  desen,  prop.  '  fatness,'  which  conies  to  be  used  of  the 
ashes  of  the  victims  mixed  with  fat.  From  1  ,ev.  1 16 
(P)  it  would  seem  that  these  were  placed  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  altar,  and  afterwards  leimned  to  a  place 
'outside  the  camp'  (1*.  4i2,  cp  tiio/  [j/.J  P).'J 

It  is  noteworthy  that  |C'T  occurs  only  twice  outside  P  :  vi/., 
Jei.  31  40  and  I  K..  13  3  5  (the  latter  in  a  passage  wliii  li  is  a  late 


auoition  to  the  book  ; 


i  5,  .1.  0. 


IT'S  '  ashes 


Lio.-Hu.)  of  the  furnace,'    V. 

cure  ;     See    Furnalk.      i7ro6<iS' 


.  1>  8  10   (lT> 
£i\   usual 


(RV    nig.    "soot 
aa>a,\,)i   is  quite 

reiniLi-ing  of  "i£N  (cp  also  in  N  T  I.e.  aho\  G,  is  found  a^ain  in  2 
Mau_\  13  5,  in  connection  with  the  lower  full  of  allies  at  Hu'ea  (.■) 
wiieiom  Mem-laus  met  his  death.  'I'e.'i^a  (of  whn.li  the  vcrli 
re^pou,  'to  turn  to  ashes,'  is  used  in  2  Put.  '2  6  of  Sodom  and 
( Ininorrahl  is  found  only  in  Tob.  0  16  S  _\  '  ashes  of  perfume  '  (or 
'incense/  RY)and  Wisd.  2  3,  'our  body  shall  be  turned  to  allies.' 

ASHHUR  (so  RVj  ;  AVAmilm;  p-IIIC^,  §81,  origin- 
ally '  man  of  Horus '  [on  this  class  of  names  sec 
also  Eli  dad]  ;  in  1O1  2^4,  <\c\to  [B],  acAujA  [A], 
ACCcop  [L,];  in  4  5  c<Np&  [B],  ACXOYP  LAJ.  <\C0lop 
[L],  ashca,  assl'k),  mentioned  apart  from  the  more 
important  branches  of  Hezron — Jerahmeel,  Ram,  and 
Chelubai  (Caleb) — as  a  posthumous  child  (1  Ch.  2  24  45), 
father  of  Tekoa  'see  Judah). 

ASmMAiX'p^V  ;  ActejiM^e  [HA],  d,C€Nd,Q  [L]). 
x  Hamathite  deity  12  K  l73of).  On  the  true  form  of 
the  name  (cp  O)  and  its  meaning,  see  Hamatii. 

ASHX3L0N  (p'rp'J'N,  deriv.  unknown,  a,ck<\AojN 
[BXAL]:3  ethnic  WpC*WI,  -[e]iTHC  Ashkelonite, 
Josh.  133  RV,  AV  ESHKALONITF.)  ;  mod.  'Askuidn 
[with  initial  V~\),  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
the  only  one  (it  is  generally  held)  4  just  on  the  sea  coast 
(cpjer.  477),  lies  12  m.  N.  from  Gaza.  The  site  is  a 
r<M_ky  amphitheatre,  with  traces  of  an  old  dock,  filled 
with  Herodian  and  Crusading  ruins.  It  has  no  natural 
strength  ;  its  military  value  seems  to  be  due  to  its  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  though  the  harbour  was  small  and 
difficult  of  access. 

Under  the  Egyptian  rule  Ashkelon  was  a  fortress  ; 
letters  from  its  governor  Jitia  appear  in  the  Amarna 
correspondence  I  Am.  Tab.  211/),  and  Abd-hiba  of 
Jerusalem  complains  that  the  territories  of  Askaluna 
and  Gazri  have  joined  in  the  alliance  against  him  (id. 
180,  141.  Ashkelon  seems  to  have  revolted  from 
Rameses  II.  (WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  222  ;  cp  Egypt,  § 
53),  and  from  Meneptah  (see  Egypt,  §  60,  n. )  ;  but  it 
was  reconquered  by  them.5     The  storming  of  the  city 

-1  In  1  K.  JO  3  3  41  it  is  almost  certain  that  with  RV  we  should 
point  irr;  instead  of  "x  (AV  ashes)and  render  '  head-band' ;  see 
Turban. 

2  Hence  the  denominative  [""I,  'to  clear  away  the  fat-ashes' 
Nu.413  Ex.  ^7  3  ;  see  Aj.tai\  g  13. 

■*  Aikalonand  Ekron  are  confused  in  (P  more  than  once  ;  e.g., 
I  S.  :y  ir>. 

4  [With  regard  to  the  site  of  Ashkelon  proper,  it  is  possible  to 
hold  that,  like  other  Philistine  cities,  it  lay  a  little  inland; 
Antoninus  Martyr  (ch.  33,  <_-<!.  Gildemeisier,  23),  indeed,  in  the 
sivth  century  .\.n.,  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  sea-side 
town,  and  in  5-^6  a.d.  a  synodica!  letter  was  signed,  both  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ascalon  and  !.■■  the  Bishop  of  Mammas  Ascalon.  Ac- 
cording to  Clermont  liaimeau  (see  R,-n.  archcol.  ^368),  the 
inland  town  was  on  the  sile  represented  by  the  modern  villages, 
Hamdmeka.n&  el-Meidcl  (w\  hierin,  fu'd.  *Ji2o;  (  I.  <  hunm-rui, 
drch.  Res.  m  Pal.  2  k,o).  In  a  imik  translation  of  a  Gst 
Syriac  text  (published  by  Kaahe)  Av;alon  appears  to  be  described 
as  bearing  the  name  of  rniAata — i.e.,  Tre'Aeta  (dove) — in  allusion 
to  the  sacred  doves  of  Astarte,  and  as  being  about  2  m.  from  the 
sea.  The  Ar.  name  Hamameh  means  dove.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  other  theories  respecting  el-Mejdel,  one  of  which  pos- 
sesses much  plausibility  (see  Migdal-Gad).] 

5  Ascalon  (Askalni)  is  one  of  the  places  in  Palestine  which 
Meneptah,  on  the  Israel-stele,  claims  to  have  captured. 
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is  represented  on  a  wall  of  the  Ramesseum  at  Thebes  ; 
the  inhabitants  are  depicted  in  the  sculptures  with  Hittite 
features. 

Ashkelon  is  not  enumerated  among  the  towns  of 
Judah  in  Josh.  15,  and  apparently  in  Judg.  1 18  also  we 
ought,  with  (S,  to  read  a  negative  ;  cp  Josh.  13  3.  It  was 
Philistine  in  the  days  of  Samson  (Judg.  14iq),  Samuel 
(1S.017),  David  128.120),  Amos  (Am.  18),  Zephaniah 
('J  l  7),  and  Jeremiah  ijer.  2:V.:<J  4  7s  7),  and  in  the  Greek 
age  (Zeeli.  ^5).  It  was  taken  by  Sennacherib  (Schrader, 
A. /'/'<-)  165/.,  Iskaluna),  win.  deposed  its  king  Sidka 
in  favour  of  Sarludan,  son  of  Rukibti,  701  B.C.  In 
the  time  of  Asurbanipal  it  had  a  king  Mitinti. 

The  lish-eodoVss,  Derketo  (see  Atakgatis),  had  a 
temple  hi  the  oust  of  the  uty  on  a  tank,  of  which, 
between  c/-.\/t:ydc/  and  '.  Iskalnii,  some  traces  still  remain. 
After  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Ashkelon 
became,  like  the  other  Philistine  cities,  thoroughly 
Hellenic  ;  but,  more  prudent  than  they,  it  twice  opened 
its  gales  to  Jonathan  the  Alaecabee  (1  Mace.  lOfco  II60), 
and  again  to  Alexander  Jannaeus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Herod  the  Great,  who  gave  it  various  buildings 
(Jos.  J.l J  i,  21 11);  and  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
his  sister  Salome  (Jos.  BJ  ii.  U  ,).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  '  burnt  to  the  ground '  by  the  Jews  in  their  revolt 
against  Rome  (Jos.  Z-'/ii.lSi),  but  then  to  have 
repulsed  the  enemy  twice  (id.  iii.  2 12).  In  Roman  times 
it  was  a  centre  of  Hellenic  scholarship  ;  and  under  the 
Arabs,  who  called  it  the  'Bride'  and  the  'Summit  of 
Syria,'  was  a  frequent  object  of  struggle.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Christians  in  1154  ;  retaken  by  Saladin  in  1187  ; 
dismantled  and  then  rebuilt  by  Richard  in  1192  (cp 
Vinsauf,  llin.  Ricard.  h\ff.)\  and  finally  demolished 
in  1270.  There  are  considerable  ruins,  which  have 
been  described  by  Guerin  (Jud.  2 153- 171),  and,  best 
and  most  recently,  by  Guthe  (ZDPC  2 164  _//''.,  with 
plan  ;  cp  PRF  Mem.  3  237-247).  The  neighbourhood 
is  well  watered  and  exceedingly  fertile,  the  Ascaluma 
catpa,  scalhon  (shallot)  or  onion  of  Ascalon,  being  among 
its  characteristic  products.  See,  further,  Philistines 
and,  for  Rabbinical  references,  Hildesheimer,  Beitr. 
ztir  Gea^r.  Palasluuts,   iff.  u.  n..  a. 

ASHKENAZ  {V2Vi$  ;  acxanaz  [BADEL] ;  as- 
CEXJ-.?).  The  people  of  Ashkenaz  are  mentioned  in 
Gen.  IO3  and  (acxgngz  [A])  in  ||  1  Ch  16  in  connection 
with  Gomer  ;  in  Jer.  51 27!  (&CX<NNA.Z€QC  or  -ajoc 
[BNA],  ACKA.  [Q])  after  Minni.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  connect  their  name  with  the  proper  name  Askanios  in 
Horn.  //.  2862  13793,  nor  with  the  Ascanian  tribes  in 
Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  and  infer  that  the  original  home  of 
Ashkenaz  was  in  Phrygia  (Lenormant,  E.  Meyer,  Di. ). 
Rather  Ashkenaz  must  have  been  one  of  the  migratory 
peoples  which  in  the  time  of  Esar-haddon  burst  upon 
the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  upon  Armenia. 
One  branch  of  this  great  migration  appears  to  have 
reached  Lake  Urumiyeh  ;  for  in  the  revolt  which  Esar- 
haddon  chastised  (1  R  45,  col.  2,  27 #.),  the  Mannai, 
who  lived  to  the  S\V.  of  that  lake,  sought  the  help 
of  Ispakai  '  of  the  land  of  Asguza,'  a  name  (originally 
perhaps  Asgunza)  which  the  scepticism  of  Dillmann 
need  not  hinder  us  from  identifying  with  Ashkenaz,  and 
from  considering  as  that  of  a  horde  from  the  north,  of 
Indo- Germanic  origin,  which  settled  on  the  south  of 
Take  Urumiyeh.  (See  Schr.  COT  2^3  \  Wi.  G/iA 
269  ;  .  tF  6488491  ;  similarly  Friedr.  Del.,  Sayce, 
Knudtzon. )  T.  «..  c. 

ASHNAH  (mtTM,  A.CNA,  [AL]),  the  name  of  two 
unidentified  sites  111  the  lowland  of  Judah  ;  one  apparently 
in  the  more  north-easterly  portion  (Josh.  1533  &CCA 
[B]),  the  other  much  farther  south  (1543.  IANA  [B], 
AC€NN(\[A],   -CANN.    [L]1")- 

ASH-PAN  (iinnD),  i  K.  75oAV^-;  see  Censer,  2. 

ASHPENAZ  (T33KW,  ABiecApt  [<&'<l  [toj]  AccbA- 
N€Z  [Theod.  BA]),  chief  of  the  eunuchs  under  Nebuchad- 
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rezzar  (Dan.  I3).  The  current  explanations  are  un- 
tenable,1 and  the  cause  is  obvious.  The  name  is 
corrupt,  and  has  been  brought  into  a  delusive  resem- 
blance to  Aslikeuaz.  An  earlier  form  of  the  name, 
equally  corrupt,  and  brought  into  an  equally  delusive 
resemblance  to  an  ancient  Hebrew  name,  is  Abiezri 
('iiy'3x;  see  AiiiK/KK,  1)  ;  this  is  the  form  adopted  by  €)■ 
What  is  the  original  name  concealed  in  these  two 
apparently  dissimilar  forms?  (5  enables  us  to  discover 
it  bv  its  reading,  evidently  more  nearly  accurate  than 
that  of  MT  in  Dan.  Iti — nal  direv  Aavn}\  'Apte<r5pi  rip 
dvadeixOivTi.   a.pxwvai'XW  ^7r'L  T0V    Ao.vn)\.  The 

MT  indeed,  in  i'v.  n  n't,  represents  Daniel  as  com- 
munieating  with  a  third  person  called  Melzar,  or  'the 
Melzar'  ;  but  a  comparison  of  vv.  37-1018  shows  that 
this  representation  must  be  incorrect.  It  was  the  '  prince 
of  the  eunuchs'  that  Daniel  must  have  addressed  in 
t.  it  ;  a  slight  transposition  and  a  change  of  one  point 
are  indispensable  (see  Mklzak).  AVe  have  now,  there- 
fore, four  forms  to  compare;  {./)  mv^N-  (/')  VjZcx, 
(c)  -\^rzn.  and  {d)  -i^ro2  (I'esh  in  v.  11).  Of  these, 
(a),  (c),  and  id),  virtually  agree  as  to  the  last  two  letters 
(if  in  a  we  neglect  the  final  \  which  is  not  recognised  in 
Svro-Hex.  or  by  Ephrem).  These  letters  are  ys-  Next, 
(a), (6),  (c),and((/)agrce  as  to  the  presence  of  a  labial;  the 
first  two  arefor  a  mute,  the  others  for  a  liquid.  Also  (b)  and 
(c)  attest  a  ^  or  a  3,  and  (a)  and  (d)  a  ■,  which  might  be  a 
fragment  of  a  S,  while  (b)  and  id)  present  us  with  a  •_■,  of 
which  they  in  (a)  looks  like  a  fr.igment.  Next,  {a),  (^).and 
if)  attest  an  ^or  a  n.  and  lastly,  id),  if),  and  (d)  agree  as  to 
The  almost  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  name 
of  the  chief  eunuch  was  n^M^^n,  commonly  pronounced 
Uclsliazzar.  This  is  1ml  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
name  IiaKarczcr  ( =  Bekhaz/ar)  has  suffered  in  trans- 
mission (see  Bilshan,  Sakiczkk).  t.  k,  c. 

ASHRIEL  ibtvyyts),  1  Ch.  7  14  AY,  RV  Asriel. 


ASHTAROTH  (nnW-?.^,  Ashtoreth  in  her 
different  representations  ; — -A.CTA.pto8  [BAL],  -T&rto. 
[l^'Josh.  9io],  ^ce&pcoM  [A  Josh.  1331]  ;  the  adjective 
is  Ashterathite,  ^rnPCT,  o  d,CTApcoe[e]i  [BA],  Gsct. 
[-*].  ecBAptoBi  [I-]-  x  ^n-  H+4).  Ashteroth-Karnaim 

(DS31^  mJTJ'JJ  ,  ACTAPCO0  KApNAIN  [A],  "T€p-  KAIN. 
[K]j — i.e.  ,  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  '  ? — '  Ashtaroth 
of  (=near)  Karnaim  '  ?)  in  Ce*n.  14s,3  and  Be-esh- 
terab.  ( rnn-'VZl,  i.e. ,  ITTFl^'y  JV3,  or  '  house  of 
Astarte  ;  B0C0P<*n[B],  -pp&[L],  Bee- 
6«\pA[A])  in  Josh.  21  27,  but  niW]/ 
simply  in  Dt.  I4  Josh.  9iol24l3i2  3i,  where  it  appears, 
along  with  Edrei,  as  a  chief  city  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  ; 
and  in  r  Ch.  656  [71]  UcHpcoO  [B]  p<\Mco6  [Aa])  as  a 
Levitical  cit\-.  Then,  in  Am.  6 13  (Gratz's  restored 
reading)  we  have  Karnaim  as  the  name  of  a  citv  E. 
of  the  Jordan  taken  by  Israel,  and  in  1  and  2  Mace. 
Karnaim  or  Karnion  as  a  city  in  Gilead  with  a  temple 
of  Atargatis  [q.v,~\  attached  to  it.  The  lists  of 
Thotmes  III.  (circa  1D50  B.C.)  contain  an  A-s-ti-ra-tu 
(AV-,i-l,545  ;  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  162,  313  ;  cp  Ashtarti, 
Bezold  and  Budge,  Tell  cl-Amarna  Tabl.  in  Brit.  Mu. 
43,  ha).  Whether  these  names  represent  one  place  or 
two  places  is,  on  the  biblical  data,  uncertain. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome 


1.  References. 


1  For  example,  Hnlo  v  compares  Pers.  a^panj,  '  hospitium 
(_/-/■■.,  188  \  1. 182  y  ) ;  Nu^tlc  too  explains  'hu-pes'  from  the 
Armenian  {Jfn>g,  5S).      Frd.  I  ><•!.  and  Schr.  offer  no  explanation. 

2  If  we  adopt  the  form  -v>^,  a  slight  difference  in  the  summa- 
tion will  he  the  result. 

3  Here  it  is  described  as  the  abode  of  the  Rephaimat  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Obedorlaomer.  Or  \\  ere  there  two  neighbour- 
ing cities?  Kuenen,  buhl,  and  .sL-fi-.-St.  read  'Ashtaroth  and 
Karnaim,'  claiming  via1-  a-,  mi  their  side.  Probably,  however,  the 
neht  lp  reading  is  Aorapwfl  Kapi-aii' 1 AL]  (see  Nestle,  jlfarg.). 
Muoi'i.  t:' pi  lin-.  'the  A-aarte  of  the  two-peaked  mountain';  see 
especially   I..    V .  Mwrt,  / BL  156  J/\  [  uj\),  and  cp  col.  336,  n.  3. 
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3.  OT  sites. 


ASHTORETH 

[OSW  2096*1  845  2CS9S2  IOS17)  record  the  existence  in 
_  their  day  in  Batane.i  of  two  places  called 
2.  The  OS  Astaroth-Karnaim,  'which  lay  9  R.  m. 
Sltes'  apart,  between  Adara  (Edrei)  and  Abila ' 
of  the  Decapolis  ;  one  of  them,  'the  city  of  Og,' 
(say)  6  R.  m.  from  Edrei,  the  other  '  a  very  large  town 
of  Arabia  [in  which]  they  show  the  house  of  Job  '  ;  and 
in  the  Peregrinatio  of  S.  Silva  of  Aquitaine  (4th  cent. ) 
Carneas  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where  she  saw  Job's 
house.  Now,  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  Tell  %  Ashtarah 
on  the  Bashan  plateau,  on  the  W.  of  Hauran,  21  m.  E. 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (long.  36"'  E. ,  lat.  32^  50'  N.}, 
1900  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  2  m  X.  lies  EI-Merkez, 
where  the  tombs  of  Job  and  his  wife  are  shown,  and 
there  was  the  ancient  Christian  monastery  of  Job,  while 
i  m.  farther  N. ,  at  Sheikh  Sa'd,  is  *.  basalt  monolith, 
with  Egyptian  figures,  known  as  Job's  stone  (see  Erman, 
ZDPl  "15  205-211).  In  this  neighbourhood,  then,  must 
have  lain  one  of  the  Ashtaroths  of  the  OS.  It  does 
not  suit  the  datum  of  the  latter — '  between  Adara 
and  Abila';  but  this  may  be  one  of  the  not  infrequent 
inaccuracies  of  the  OS.  From  this  Ashtaroth  Eusebius 
places  the  other  9  R.  m.  distant.  Now,  6  R.  m.  S. , 
near  the  \Y.  cl-Ehrer  (the  upper  Yarniuk),  lies  Tell  el- 
Ash'ari,  which  some  (like  van  Kasteren)  take  as  the 
second  Ashtaroth.3  This,  Buhl  (<Vc-»r.  249)  prefers  to 
find  8  R.  m.  S.  of  Tell  'Ashtarah  in  Muzeirib,  the  great 
station  on  the  //<y  road,  with  a  lake  and  an  island  with 
ruins  of  pre-Mohammedan  fortifications.  A  market  has 
been  here  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  place  must 
have  been  important  in  ancient  times.  Moreover,  it 
suits  another  datum  of  the  OS.  in  lying  about  6  R.  111. 
from  Edrei. 

Much  more  difficult  is  the  question  of  identifying 
any  of  these  sites,  or  the  two  Ashtaroths  of  the  OS. , 
with  the  corresponding  names  of  OT. 
Names  in  this  part  of  Palestine  have 
always  been  in  a  state  of  drift.  That  Tell  'Ashtarah 
is  the  'Ashteroth  Karnaim  of  Gen.  14  s  or  the  'Ashtaroth 
of  other  texts  has  in  its  favour,  besides  its  name,  the 
existence  of  a  sanctuary,  even  though  this  has  been 
transferred  in  Christian  times  to  Job.  On  the  other 
hand,  Muzeirib  must  have  been  of  too  great  import- 
ance not  to  be  set  down  to  some  great  place-name 
of  the  OT  ;  and  its  accessibility  from  Edrei  suits  the 
association,  frequent  in  the  OT,  of  the  latter  with  Ash- 
toreth. As  to  the  Karnaim  of  1  Mace.  5 26  (which,  of 
course,  is  the  same  as  the  Karnaim  of  Am.  613),  it  cannot 
have  been  Muzeirib,  as  Buhl  contends,  for  in  such  a  case 
the  lake  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  assault  of  Judas  upon  it  (a  lake  is 
mentioned  near  Caspis  or  Casphon  [<7-^.  ]  which  Judas 
took  previously)  ;  and  in  2  Mace.  12  21  Karnion  is  said 
to  be  difficult  to  get  at  5ia  ryu  ttclvt^v  tQv  tqttwv 
aTevbrr\Ta.  This  does  not  suit  Muzeirib,  or  Tell 
'Ashtarah,  or  Sheikh  Sa'd.  Furrer,  therefore,  has  sug- 
gested for  Karnion  Krcn  or  Grcn,  the  Agnena  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  inaccessible  Lcjd.  Till  the  various 
sites  have  been  dug  into  and  the  ancient  name  of 
Muzeirib  is  recovered,  however,  we  must  be  content  to 
know  that  there  was  an  'Ashteroth  Karnaim  near  'Tell 
'Ashtarah,  and  that  possibly  there  was  a  second  site 
of  the  same  name  in  the  same  region  in  OT  times. 

On  the  whole  subject  see  especially  Z DPI '  xiii.  xiv.  and  xv,, 
Schumacher,  Across  the  font  an  {-joyjio),  and  Buhl,  Stud,  zur 
Torogr.  des  X.Ottjordntilandrs,  \'\  ff.*  Pal.  248-2^0;  also 
Moore,  JBL  lii  155  '//..  and,  for  an  ]v^yptoluLci<;al  explanation  of 
the  name  '  A-dituicth  of  the  two  horns,'  WAI.M,  As.  11.  ]•'./< r.  313. 

G.   A.   S. 

ASHTORETH  (JTlhc^),  a  goddess  of  the  Canaanites 

1  Sub  Acrr.  Ka.pi'aeif.  -  Sitl>  Kapvaeifj.. 

3  So  Schumacher.  '  The  double  peak  nf  the  southern  summit 
of  Tell  el- A sk'art,  formed  by  the  depression  running  from  N. 
to  S-,  would  make  the  appellation  nf  Karnaim,  or  "double- 
horned,"  extremely  appropriate'  {Across  Jordan^  208).  In  a 
Talmudic  discussion  as  to  the  constructions  for  the  Feast  of 
Booths  it  is  said  that  Ashteroth  Karnaim  was  situated  between 
two  mountains  which  e,ave  much  shade  (Succa,  :-u  ;  cp  Nenb. 
Geog.  246).      Many  regard  this  statement  as  purely  imaginative. 
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and  Phoenicians.      The  Massoretie  vowel-pointing,  which 
is  followed  by  EV,  gives  the  word  the  vowels 


1.  Name. 


of  boshdli,    'scandalnus  thing'   (cp  Molech 


for  Melek)  ;  the  true  pronunciation,  as  we  know  from 


the  Gr.   'Aor&pTTj  (so  even  Ob 


alongside  of  aarapwO 


2.  Character. 


[BAL])  and  from  Augustine,1  was  ''Ashtart. '  In  the 
OT  the  name  in  the  plural  (the  'Ashfiiroth)  is  coupled 
with  the  Baals,  in  the  general  sense,  'the  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses,'  '2  a  usage  with  which  the  Assyrian 
Hani  ie-is/dn//f  is  compared.  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
built  on  the  Mt.  of  Oli\es  (i  K.  lis,  CP  33)  for  the 
Phoenician 'Ashtart  a  high  place,  which  was  destroyed 
more  than  three  centuries  later  by  Josiah  (2  K   2.'Si;). 

Of  the  character  of  this  goddess  and  her  religion  we 
learn  nothing  directly  from  the  OT.  Her  name  does 
not  occur  either  in  the  prophets  or  in 
historical  texts  in  a ny  other  connections 
than  those  cited  above  ;  it  is  nowhere  intimated  that  the 
licentious  characteristics  of  the  worship  at  the  high  places 
were  derived  from  the  cultus  of  Astarte.  The  weeping 
for  Tamniuz  (Ez.  814),  which  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerome  identify  with  the  Phoenician  mourning  for  Adonis 
(so  (s>':  ]Ug- ),  was  more  probably  a  direct  importation  of 
the  babvlonian  cult. :1  This  is  doubtless  true  also  of  the 
worship  of  the  'Queen  of  Heaven'  (Jcr.  7 18  [<J5i;ka'-' 
t?;  (XTpaTLq.  toj  ovpavov],  4-1  17  ff.},  whatever  the  name 
mav  mean  (see  Ql'EEX  of  Heaven).  The  law  which 
forbids  women  to  wear  men's  garments,  or  men  women's 
( Dt.  225),  may  be  aimed  at  obscene  rites  such  as  obtained 
in  the  worship  of  many  deities  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
but  need  not  refer  specifically  to  the  cult  of  Astarte. 

Many  inscriptions  from  the  mother -country  and 
its  colonies,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Greek  and  Latin 
„  .  writers,  prove  the  prominent  place  which 
"  ,  j  °  the  worship  of  Astarte  had  among  the 
Phoenicians  ;  Egyptian  documents  place 
the  ''Ashtart  of  the  Hittite  country'  by  the  side  of  the 
'  Sutech  of  Heta,'  the  principal  male  divinity;  the 
Philistines  deposited  Saul's  armour  as  a  trophy  in  the 
temple  of 'Ashtart  (1  S.  31 10  ©BAL  to  a<TTapT[€~]iov), 
perhaps  the  famous  temple  at  Ashkelon  of  which 
Herodotus  writes  (I105);4  the  stele  of  Mesha,  king  of 
Moab  (9th  cent.  b.  c.  ),  tells  how  he  devoted  his  prisoners 
to  Ashtar-Chemosh  ;  a  city  in  Bashan  often  mentioned 
in  the  OT  bears  the  name  Ashtaroth  (cp  also  Ashteroth 
Karnaim,  Gen.  14  s,  and  Beeshterah,  Josh.  21 27;  see 
Ashtaroth).  'Ashtart  was  worshipped  in  Babylonia 
and  .Assyria  under  the  name  I  star  (considerable  frag- 
ments of  her  myth  have  been  preserved)  ;  in  Southern 
Arabia  as  'Athtar  (masc. );  in  Abyssinia  as  'Astar  ;  5 
in  Syria  as  'Atar  or  'Athar  (in  proper  names  :  cp  ATAR- 
gatis  [g. v.]  =  Derceto).  The  Arabs  are  the  only  Semitic 
people  among  whom  we  do  not  find  this  deity  ;  and 
even  here  it  is  possible  that  al-Lat  and  al-'Uzza  were 
originally  only  titles  of  Astarte.  The  normal  phonetic 
changes  in  the  word  show  that  the  worship  of  Astarte 
did  not  spread  from  one  of  these  peoples  to  the  others, 
but  was  common  to  them  before  their  separation. 
The  fern,  ending  is  peculiar  to  the  Palestinian  branch 
of  the  race,  and,  as  has  been  observed,  in  Southern 
Arabia  'Athtar  was  a  god,  not  a  goddess. 

Unlike  Baal,  Astarte  is  a  proper  name  ;  but  under 
this  name  many  diverse  divinities  were  worshipped. 
The  Istar  of  Arbela  was  recognised  by  the  Assyrians 
themselves  as  a  goddess    different    from    the   Istar   of 

_  l  Qutest.  16  in  fud.,  Estart,  Astart.     Confirmatory  evidence 

is  given  by  the  Egyptian  transcription. 

_  -  Judg.  Jin    ](),_,  1  S.  73  (©bal    tA  oAotj)  4  12io  ((ESbal  TOr5 

aAo-eo-tcJ;  all  belonging  to  the  later  elohistiei  E  ■)  or  deuteronomic 

school. 

The  identification  of  Tammuz  with  Adonis  is  found  also  in 
■Melito  (Cureton,  Sfticil,  25).  The  connection  of  the  myths  is 
unquestioned.     See  Tammuz. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Philistines  wor- 
shipped Astarte  before  they  invaded  Palestine.  The  temple  was 
an  old  Canaanite  sanctuary. 

Halevy's  discovery  is  confirmed  by  the  recent  publication  of 
t'"-  -Wum  inscriptions. 
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4.  Character. 


Nineveh  ;  the  Istar  of  Agade  from  the  Istar  of  Urku 
(see  Assyria,  §  9,  Babylonia,  §  26).  The  inscription 
of  Eshmuuazar  shows  that  more  than  one  'Ashtart  had 
a  temple  in  .Sidon  ;  and  we  know  many  others.  Whether 
those  differences  arc  only  the  consequence  of  natural 
divergence  in  the  worship  of  the  primitive-  Semitic  deity, 
in  the  iminensr.  tract  of  time  and  space,  or,  as  is  alto- 
gether nmiv  probable,  in  great  part  due  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  originally  unconnected  local  numina  with 
Astarte,  the  result  is  the  same:1  there  were  many 
Astartes  who  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
character,  attributes,  and  cultus— a  class  of  goddesses 
rather  than  a  single  goddess  of  the  name.2 

Astarte  was  often  the  tutelary  divinity  of  a  city,  its 
'proprietress'  [ha'alat)\  and  then,  of  course,  its  pro- 
tectress and  champion,  «.  warlike  god- 
dess. On  the  other  hand,  she  was  a 
goddess  of  fertility  and  reproduction,  as  appears  strik- 
ingly in  the  myth  of  the  descent  of  Istar.  These  two 
characters  might  be  attributed  to  different  Astartes, 
as  among  the  Assyrians  (cp  the  Aphrodites)  ;  but 
they  might  also  coexist  in  one  anil  the  same  goddess, 
and  this  is  doubtless  the  older  conception. 

The  figures  from  Babylonia  and  Susiana,  as  well  as 
from  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  which  are  believed  to  repre- 
sent Astartes,  express  by  rude  exaggeration  of  sexuality 
the  attributes  of  the  goddess  of  generation.3  That 
the  cultus-images  of  Astarte  were  of  similar  types  is  not 
probable.  At  Paphos  she  was  worshipped  in  a  conical 
stone,  and  many  representations  show  the  evolution 
from  this  of  a  partially  iconic  idol. 

In  the  astro-theology  of  the  Babylonians  the  planet 
Venus  was  the  star  of  Istar.  It  is  a  common  but  ill- 
founded  opinion  that  in  Palestine  Astarte  was  a  moon 
goddess.  The  name  of  the  city,  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  is 
often  alleged  in  support  of  this  theory.  Even  if  the 
translation,  '  the  horned  Astarte,'  be  right,  however,  it  is 
a  very  doubtful  assumption  that  the  horns  represented 
the  crescent  moon — it  is  quite  as  natural  to  think  of  the 
horns  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep,  or  of  an  image  of  the  goddess 
made  after  an  Egyptian  type  (see  Egypt,  §  13)  ;4 — and 
it  is  a  still  more  unwarranted  assumption  that  Astarte 
was  elsewhere  in  Palestine  represented  in  the  same  way. 
It  would  be  a  much  more  logical  inference  that  the  horns 
were  the  distinctive  attribute  of  this  particular  Astarte.5 
The  other  testimony  to  the  lunar  character  of  Astarte  is 
neither  of  an  age  nor  of  a  nature  to  justify  much  confidence 
[De  dea  Syr.  4  ;  Herodian.v.  64).  The  point  to  be  in- 
sisted on  is  that  the  widely  accepted  theory  that  Astarte 
was  primarily  a  moon  goddess,  by  the  side  of  the  sun 
god,  Baal,  has  as  little  foundation  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 

In  Dt.  7 13  '  ihe'asb/dro/h  of  the  flocks  are  parallel 
to  the  '  offspring  of  the  herds,'  from  which  it  has  been 
ingeniously  argued  that  among  the  nomadic  Semites 
Astarte  was  a  sheep-goddess  (WRS,  Rel.  Sem.W  310,  and 
469^)  ;  but  this  also  seems  hazardous. 

Of  the  cultus  of  Astarte  we  know  comparatively  little. 
Religious  prostitution  (Hdt.  1  199;  Strabo  xvi.  1 20 ; 
Ep.  Jerem.  42/  [Bar.  U42/]  ;  De  dea  Syr. 
6,  etc.)  was  not  confined  to  the  temples 
of  Astarte,  nor  to  the  worship  of  female  divinities. 
Nu.  25  1-5  connects  it  with  Baal-peor  ;  Am.  27  Dt.  23 18 
(17),  etc.,  show  that  in  Israel  similar  practices  infected 
even  the  worship  of  Yahwe.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  cultus  of  Astarte  was  saturated  with  these 
abominations. 

1  In  the  period  from  which  most  of  our  monumental  evidence 

comes,  still  another  cause  must  lie  recognised  :  syncretism  with 
the  Egyptian  religions  (see  Kovir,  §  16). 

2  This  use  predominates  in  Hebrew,  which  has,  indeed,  no 
other  word  for  'goddess'  ;  but,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  it 
is  found  in  Ass\  nan  also. 

3  Heuzey,  AVr*.  Archcol.  xxxix.,  1880,  p.  \  ff.\  Obnefalsch- 
Richter,  K'vpros,  etc.  On  the  origin  of  this  type  see,  however, 
S.  Reinach,  Rn>.  Archiol.  3  se'r.  UH,  1895,  p.  3677^ 

■*  Cp  the  representation  of  Baalat  of  Bybli^,  CIS  1  1,  PI.  I. 
5  On  Ashteroth  Karnaim  see ]!'•!■  10  i.S5_//- 
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6.  Cultus. 


ASHUR 

The  origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  name  are  obscure  ; 
but  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  most  universally  worshipped  of  Semitic  divinities  was 
of  non- Semitic  extraction  (see  Haupt,  /.DMG  34 
758).  The  relation  between  Astarte  and  Aphrodite  is 
an  interesting  and  important  question,  upon  which  we 
cannot  touch  here. 

Literature.— ^>z\Acn,  De  Dis  Syris,  syn.  ii.  ch.  2  ;  Movers, 
Phon'izier,  \  559 -650  ;  Schnlz,  Gdtzcndit'nst  tend  Zaitl<<.  rzocxi  -t 
he  i  den  alien  j'lchr.'icrn,  25-^-301  ;  Raudissin,  art.  'Astarte  und 
AM;hera'in  /'A'  A\-;)  -  147-161  (where  the  lit.  in  full  may  be  found); 
Puethgen,  licit r.  zur  semit.  A\./.-g,±c/i.,  iS33  ;  E.  Meyer,  art. 
'  Astarte  '  in  Roscher  s  Lex.  d,  r  gr/ccli.  u.  Rom.  Myth.  645-655, 
in  part  corrected  by  his  art.  '  Hard,'  d>.  2867  }T.\  Barton,  '  Ash- 
toroth  arid  her  Influence  in  the  OT,'  I I'L  10  73  jT.\  '  The  Semitic 
IshLar-cult,'  Ihb»a.La,  ''  133-165  10  r-74.  See  also  Driver's  very 
comprehensive  article  in  Hastings,  J>B.  g.  y .  jvi. 

ASHUR  p-liTJ'X),  iCh.  13-mAV,  RV  Ashhur. 

ASHURITES,  THE  (nVJ\Sn,  ton  9<\ceipei  [B], 
6&COYp[-H  62pi[L;  'Jezreer  follows]),  are  mentioned 
in    2  Sam.  *Jo-j-    among    various    clans    subject    to    the 

authority  of  Ishbaal.  Push.  Vg.  read  --rsir,,  the 
Ge>,liiirites,  which  is  accepted  by  some  (see  Gesmur), 
while  others  (Kamph.  Ki.  Klo.  Gr. )  follow  the  Targ. 
(-ic'N  rr 21  ^'.  cp  (5j;)  and  read  HtfNn  (cp  Judg.  1 32) 
— i.e.,  'the  Ashen  tes,'  whose  land  lay  to  the  W.  of  Jordan 
above  Jezreel,  which  is  mentioned  next,  the  enumeration 
proceeding  from  X.  to  S. 

ASHVATH  [T\r:;V  ;  AC6I0  [BA],  -coya9  [I-]).  in  a 
genealogy  of  Asiikr  (</."'-,  §  4  ii. ),   1  Ch.  7  33I"- 

ASIA{h  .\oio,[Ti.YVH]).  Great  uncertainty  prevailed 
during  the  apostolic  period  as  to  the  usage  of  the  names 
of  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  boundaries  of  several 
of  the  districts  had  long  been  uncertain — those  between 
Mysia  and  Phrygia  were  proverbially  so  (Strabo,  564). 
Tins  confusion  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  names 
denoted  ethnological  rather  than  political  divisions,  and 
belmiiM.'d  u>  diverse  epochs.  They  are  like  geological 
strata,  which  are  clear  enough  when  seen  in  section  but 
impossible  to  disentangle  when  represented  on  a  single 
plane.  A  further  complication  arose  when  the  Romans 
imposed  upon  the  country  the  provincial  system.  The 
official  nomenclature  was  applied  without  any  account 
being  taken  of  the  older  history  or  of  ethnical  f.icts  or 
popular  usage,  In  the  ense  of  Lycia,  Bithynin,  or 
Pamphylia  there  was  no  distinction  of  any  moment 
between  the  old  and  the  new  usage  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Galatia  and  Asia  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
precise  sense  of  the  names  is  very  great. 

The  province  of  Asia  was  formed  in  133-130  B.C.  when 
Attalus  III.  of  Pergamus  left  his  kingdom  bv  will  to 
Rome  ;  the  name  Asia  had  early  come  into  use  because 
there  was  no  other  single  term  to  denote  the  ,-Egean 
coast  lands.  The  area  of  the  province  was  subsequently 
increased,  first  by  the  addition  of  Phrygia  (ir6  B.C.)  ; 
we  are,  therefore,  confronted  by  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  whether,  in  anv  given  case,  the  word  Asia 
is  restricted  to  the  coast  or  extended  to  the  entire 
province — in  other  words,  whether  it  includes  Phrygia 
or  not. 

In  Acts  2r),  Asia  indicates  the  towns  of  the  highly  ciwli^cd 
const  land,  fur  the  enumeration  is  popular  and  ('reek  in  style, 
as  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  Phrygia  along-side  Asia  :  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  mode  of  speaking,  Phrygia  was  included  in 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  that  small  part  round  Antioch 
(Phryqia  Galatiea)  which  fell  to  the  province  Galatia.  Such 
names  as  Phrygia,  Mysia,  or  Lydia  were  to  a  Roman  without 
any  political  significance,  being  merely  geographical  terms 
denoting  parts  of  the  province  of  Asia,  used  on  occasion  to 
specify  exactly  the  region  referred  to  by  the  speaker  (Cic. 
pro  Flac.  xxviL  §  65;  Asia  vestra  constat  ex  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Caria,  Lydia).  Such  use  can  be  paralleled  from  the  NT.  In  - 
Acts  167  Kara  ttjv  Muo'tav  [Te  WH1  is  used  to  define  rigidly 
the  point  reached  by  the  apostles  when  warned  from  Bithynia. 
In  Actsi'iq,  a  decision  is  more  difficult.  The  Jews  who  'dis- 
puted 'with  Stephen  were  probably  those  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Smyrna  or  Pergamus;  but  we  cannot  on  a  priori  grounds 
decide  that  some  of  them  did  not  belong  to  Phrygia.  Here, 
therefore,  Asia  mav  or  may  not  be  used  in  its  Roman  sense. 
So  also  in  Acts  21  j7  =  :Mi8. 
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ASIARCH 

The  whole  question  of  the  sense  in  which  geographical 
terms  are  used  by  the  writer  of  Acts  centres  round  Acts 
166.  where  the  apostles  are  forbidden  to  preach  in^  Asia 
(kuj\i<0evT€s  .  .  AaXTjtrat  rbv  \byov  4v  rrj  'Aaiq, 
[Ti.  WH]).  Those  interpreters  {e.g.,  Con.  and  Hows. 
I3-4)  whu  take  the  preceding  words  {otrfKBov  §k  tjjv 
Qpvyiav  ko.1  YaXanKTjV  x&pw  [Ti.  WH])  to  express  the 
opening  up  of  new  ground  by  missionary  enterprise 
X.  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  are  compelled  to  restrict 
the  prohibition  of  preaching  in  Asia  to  the  coast  land — 
in  other  words,  to  take  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Asia  in 
their  popular  non-Roman  sense— for  all  Phrygia  N.  of 
Antioch  belonged  to  Asia  in  its  Roman  or  administrative 
sense.  Vet  we  must  ask  if  the  simple  5i-q\0ov  (AV 
'gone  throughout')  can  be  taken  to  imply  preaching.1 
If,  however,  the  apostles  did  not  preach  in  their  passage 
through  the  district  called  here  7;  <bpvyLa  nal  VaXariKi) 
Xcipa,  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  giwng  a 
popular  meaning  to  the  geographical  terms  here  used, 
unless  in  the  interests  of  what  Ramsay  calls  the  N. 
Galatian  theory  (see  Galatia,  §§  7-30.  especially 
^  9-16).  On  this  view,  then,  the  words  indicate  such 
parts  of  Galatic  Phrygia  as  had  not  been  traversed  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  prohibition  (or,  more  probably, 
that  part  of  Phrygia  which  belonged  to  the  province 
Asia),  together  with  Old  or  North  Galatia.  In  favour 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  part.  KaAi'fleVres  must  be 
prior  in  time  to,  i.e.  contain  the  ground  of,  the  action 
denoted  by  hiTfkOov,  — '  they  traversed  because  they 

had  been  forbidden.  If,  in  face  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  N.  Galatian  view,  we  fill  back  upon  the  S.  Galatian 
theory,  the  district  77  Qpwyia,  koX  TclXcltikt}  x^Pa  must 
be  regarded  as  partly  identical  with  that  called  r))v 
Ta\a.TtK7)v  x&Pav  Ka"L  QpvyLa.p  in  Acts  IS 23  (which  can 
hardly  be  other  than  that  of  the  S.  Galatian  churches)  ; 
and  also  it  must  already  have  been  traversed  wholly  or 
in  part  before  the  prohibition  to  preach  in  Asia  (Rams. 
Expos.  May  1895,  p.  392  ;  Church,  5  ed.  p.  75). 
Ramsay  consequently  nUempts  to  interpret  the  words 
SitjXOov  koj\v8£vt€s  as  =  8trj\0ov  /cat  iKoSktiOrjaav 
(5ieA0<Wes  eKoAvd^aav),  or  on  purely  subjective  grounds 
adopts,  with  Lightfoot,  the  reading  OLiXOavres  Se"  from 
inferior  MSS  {St.  PaulN,  p.  195).  It  seems  better  to 
take  bLijXihv  be  as  resumptive  and  as  summing  up  the 
previous  verses,  with  an  ellipse — '  so  then  the)'  traversed 

.  .  (neglecting  Asia)  having  been  forbidden '  :  in 
which  case,  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  narrative 
of  Paul's  journeyings,  the  word  Asia  is  used  in  its 
technical,  Roman,  sense. 

This  sense  is  clearly  the  best  in  the  following  pnssnges  :  — 
during  Paul's  residence  in  Ephesus,  'all  they  which  dwelt  in 
Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  fesus '  (Acts  V.>  10;  see  also 
r'7'.  22,  26 /.).  The  deputies  escort  the  apostle  from  Corinth  as 
far  as  Asia  (Acts 20 4);  other  instances  in  the  same  chap,  are 
7-7'.  16  (Ephesus  was  virtually  capital  of  the  province)  and  18. 
In  272,  Kara  tvjc  'Atrial  tottow;  [Ti.  WH],  there  is  nothing 
to  forbid  our  taking  the  word  in  its  Roman  sense.  Similarly, 
in  the  Epistles,  the  technical  sense  is  required  —  '.'. .','.,  Rom. 
I65,  EpaEnetus  the  first-fruits  of  Asia  (RV) ;  1  Cur.  P'.  19,  the 
churches  of  Asia;  2  Cor.  1 8,  (probably)  alluding  to  the  riot 
at  Ephesus,  or  to  dangerous  illness  there;  2  Tim.  1  15.  The 
Roman  province  is  meant  also  in  1  Pet.  Ii,  where  the  enumera- 
tion Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  Bithynia  (  =  Rithynia- 
Pontus)  sums  up  all  Asia  Minor  within  the  Taurus.  Finally, 
in  Rev.  I4,  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  are  those  established  in 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Roman  province.  In  1  Mace.  86, 
*  Antinchm.,  the  great  king  of  Asia,'  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider 
sense  =  Asia  Minor,  with  Syria  (so  also  11 13,  '  the  diadem  of 
Asia  ' ;  12  qq  13 32  2  Mace.  33  :  cp  Jos.  .-hit.  xii. :;  3  13  4  7).  In 
2  Esd.  1^46,  'Asia,  that  art  partaker  in  the  beauty  of  Pahyl^n,' 
the  sense  is  still  wider  =  Persian  empire  (Pji  ;  cp  Herod  i.96 
177  :   Jos.  Ant.  xi.  83).  w.  J.  W. 

ASIARCH  (01  ACIAPXAI  [Ti.  WH],  AV  'the  chief 
of   Asia';    RV    'chief   officers   of   Asia').      An    officer 

*  See  Acts  1641,  6iiJpxeTO,  but  with  tVio-TTjpu.W  ad-lud  ;  Id 4, 
SieTTopevovro,  but  with  wapeBiSocrai/  added.  On  the  uthcr  hand 
we  have  PJ14,  8ie\.96vTes  anb  ttjt  Ile'pyijs — no  preaching  on  the 
mad  ;  and  17  1,  5io&evo-n_i'Tf<;  ttji'  'Aju^tVoAtc  koll  rqv  'A-oAAwrtaf 
[Ti.  WH],  where  also  there  was  no  attempt  at  evangelisation,  so 
far  as  we  can  tell,     (liut  see  Rams.  Expos.  May  1895,  p.  385/I) 
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heard  ot  only  once  in  the  NT — viz. ,  in  the  account  of 
the  riot  made  by  'Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen'  at 
Ephesus  {Acts  1931).  The  annual  assembly  of  civic 
deputies  [kqli>vi>  'Aatas),  over  which  he  presided,  was 
combined,  in  Asia,  as  in  other  provinces,  with  an 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  reigning  emperor  and 
the  imperial  system. 

Soon  after  the  victory  of  Actium,  in  fact  as  early  as  1*9  B.C., 
Augustus  had  allowed  templts  to  himself  and  Kuinu  Id  Iil- 
dedicated  in  Pergamus,  the  tic  jure  capital  of  Asia,  as  \\  ull  as  in 
Nicomedeia  and  Ancyra,  the  capitals  respectively  of  Hitliynia 
and  Galatia  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  37^).  This  blending  nf  a  rdi-n-us 
with  an  administrative  institution  became  a  leading  idea  of  the 
imperial  policy  ;  but,  as  regards  the  pomp  of  the  ("clivals  and 
the  civic  rivalries  excited,  the  institution  nowhere  developed  as 
it  did  in  Asia.  Naturally,  the  conduct  of  the  games  and  festival 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  fell  to  the  president  of  the  provincial 
Diet. 

As  the  Asiarch  bore  most  of  the  expense,  though 
some  was  borne  by  voluntary  subscription  or  apportioned 
to  the  several  towns,  this  politico-religious  office  was 
open  only  to  the  wealthy — the  prosperity  of  Tralles, 
for  example,  was  shown  by  its  continuous  sines  of 
Asiarchs l — and  the  title  was  retained  after  the  expiration 
of  the  vear  of  office.  To  find  Paid  counting  friends 
among  the  Asiarchs — i.t\,  among  those  who  then  held 
or  who  previously  had  held  the  oflke — throws,  therefore, 
a  valuable  side-light  upon  the  attitude  adopted  towards 
Christianity  by  the  upper  classes  of  the  provincials  :  it 
was  an  Asiarch,  Philip,  who  at  Smyrna  resisted  the  cry 
of  the  mob  to  'let  loose  a  lion  on  Polvcarp '  (Eus. 
#£4 15,  §27). 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  then,  to  imagine  that  the 
Asiarch,  as  such,  had  any  connection  with  the  Ephesian 
worship  of  Artemis. 

In  fact  Ephesus,  like  Miletus,  was  expressly  rejected  by 
Tiberius  as  a  claimant  for  the  honour  of  an  imperial  temple, 
probably  because  of  the  risk  of  Caesar's  worship  being  over- 
shadowed by  the  local  cult  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  55  6).  It  would 
naturally,  however,  have  the  right  to  put  forward  a  candidate 
for  the  Asiarchate.  We  hear  of  similar  officers  in  other  pro- 
vinces— e.g.,  a  Galatarch,  a  Bithyniarch,  a  Syriarch,  and  a 
Lyciarch.  The  last  at  any  rate  is  clearly  originally  a  politic.d 
officer — the  head  of  the  League  (Strabo,  665). 

There  was  thus,  at  first,  but  one  Asiarch  in  office  at 
a  time  in  all  Asia — the  president  of  the  Diet  at  Ephesus  ; 
but  as  temples  dedicated  to  Csesar  multiplied  in  the 
province,2  and  each  of  them  became  the  centre  of  an 
annual  festival,  the  chief  priests  at  such  temples  per- 
formed the  functions  discharged  at  the  festival  at 
Ephesus  by  the  Asiarch,  and  finally  the  presidency  of 
the  festival  even  at  Ephesus  was  taken  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Diet  and  given  to  the  chief  priest.  The 
Diet  and  its  civil  functions  thus  fell  into  the  background, 
and  the  name  Asiarch  came  to  mean  the  priestly 
provider  of  a  popular  festival  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  a  dead  or  reigning  emperor.  With  the 
growing  importance  oithis  worship  the  religious  influence 
of  the  priestly  Asiarchs  extended  ;  and  as  the  worship  of 
the  emperor  became  the  outward  sign  of  loyalty  to  the 
empire,  it  was  through  the  provincial  chief-priesthoods 
that  the  old  and  the  new  faith  came  into  contact. 
Hence  Julian  writes  to  the  Galatarch  as  the  proper 
medium  for  his  anti-Christian  propaganda.  (See 
Momms.  Provinces,  1  344  fob  ET,  Rams.  Class.  Rev. 
3 174-  A  different  view  in  a.  long  article  by  Brandis 
in  Pauly's  R.  Enc.  new  ed.  s.v.).  w.  j.  w. 

ASIBIAS  (AceBei&c  [B],  aciBiac  [A],  mcAxiac 
U-J).  in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra, 
j-§  5.  end),  iEsd.926  =  Ezral025(cABlA[N],  6..\A], 
Bom.).  See  Malchijah,  5.  Asibias  is  probably  a 
Grgecised  form  of  Hashabiah. 

ASIEL  (bwbV,  §  31  ;  acihA  [BAL]).  x.  A  name 
in  the  genealogy  of  Simeon  (i  Ch.435). 

^  «<u  aet  rti/ey  i£  auTTjs  elcriv  61  irpwreuovTej  Kara  ttjv  eirapj(Cavf 
°Vl  A°"tciPXa5  Ka\ovtrtv  (Strabo,  649). 

Already  in  26  a.d.,  for  example,  a  temple  was  erected  in 
Smyrna  to  Tiberius,  jointly  with  his  mother  Livia,  and  the 
Senate  (Tac.  ^««.  iv   154503). 
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■4.   A  scribe,  4  Esd.  1424  [asihhl). 
3.    Tob.  li  RV,  AV  Asakl  {q.v.). 

ASIPHA  Uceir4>&  [A]),  i  Esd.  5  29  =  Ezra  2  43. 
Hasupha. 

ASKELON  (jiSp^N),  Judg.liS  AV,  RV  Ashkelon. 

ASMODEUS,  RV  Asmodaeus  (acmoAayc[B],  -Am- 
OC  [NA],  -Aeoc  [^j).  called  '  the  evil  demon'  (Tob.  38, 
17).  Considering  (r)the  close  connection  of  the  story  of 
Tobit  with  Media,  (2)  the  affinity  of  the  seven  archangels 
in  Tob.  12  15  lo  the  seven  Muzdean  Ameshacpentas,  and 
(3)  the  impossibility  of  deriving  Asmodeus  or  Asmodai 
(or  the  later  Hebrew  forms,  on  which  see  below)  from 
"ipc'x.  'to  destroy, '  we  are  obliged  to  look  for  an  arch- 
demon  of  similar  name  and  attributes  in  Mazdean 
demonology.  The  Asmodeus  of  Tobit  has  two  attri- 
butes :  he  is  lustful  (like  a  satyr),  and  has  the  power 
to  slay  those  who  oppose  his  will  (Tob.  38  615  t&]iA). 
Now,  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  demon  in  Mazdeism  of 
similar  name  who  has  exactly  those  characteristics  ;  but 
one  of  the  seven  arch-demons  who  are  opposed  to  the 
seven  Mazdean  archangels  is  called  Aeshma,  and  is 
the  impersonation  of  anger  (the  primary  meaning)  and 
rapine.  So  constantly  is  he  mentioned  in  the  Avesta 
beside  Angra  Mainyu  or  Ahriman  (with  his  weapon  '  the 
wounding  spear')  that  we  could  not  wonder  if  he  be- 
came naturalised  in  the  spirit-world  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Persian  period.  Once  adopted,  he  would  naturally 
assume  a  somewhat  different  form  ;  his  attributes  would 
be  modified  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. This  was  actually  the  course  of  history,  as 
modern  critics  hold.  By  the  time  the  Book  of  Tobit 
was  written  Aeshma  had  already  c  well-defined  role, 
and,  though  vindictive  as  ever,  had  exchanged  the 
field  of  battle  for  less  noble  haunts.  The  Asmodai  of 
Tobit  is,  in  fact,  the  counterpart  of  Lilith  [g. "<-■-)>  and 
in  still  later  times  divided  with  her  the  dominion  of 
the  shcdlm  or  demons.  Asmodai,  or,  as  his  name  is 
written  in  Targ.  and  Talmud,  "•truccrfc  or  'MCC'Nj  was  as 
dangerous  to  women  as  Lilith  was  to  men,  though  we 
also  find  him  represented  in  a  less  odious  character 
as  a  potent,  wise,  and  sometimes  even  jocular  elf  (see 
Gittim,  68«,  in  Wunsche's  Ucr  bab.  Talm.  2180-183). 
The  second  part  of  the  name  Ashmodai  is  of  uncertain 
origin.  Most  connect  it  with  the  Zend  daeva,  '  demon  '  ; 
but,  though  the  combination  Aeshino  a'acvo  is  not  im- 
possible, it  is  nowhere  found  m  the  texts.  Kohut's 
explanations  [Jud.  Angelologie  and  A  ruck,  s.v.)  are  pre- 
carious. 

Cp  Zcndavesta  and  Pahlavi  Texts  in  SBE  ;  Spiegel,  Erdn. 
Altenhumskiimie,  2  131  /  ;  (inmbaum,  ZDMG  3I204,  etc.; 
Kohut's //it/.  Angelologie,  72,  etc.  T.  K.  C. 

ASNAH  (MJDN,  '  thornbush";  <NceN<x[BA];   -NNA 

[L]  ;  ase?ia).  The  B'ne  Asnah,  a  family  of  Nethinim 
in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9),  Ezra 2 50 
=  1  Esd.  £31,  Asana  (cunrai'a  [B],  acra.  [A])  — Neh.752 
6L  (EV,  following  BNA,  om. ). 

ASNAPPER,  RV  Osnafpar,  better  Asenappar 
pSJpfcJ  ;  NAcpAp  [A],  AceNN.  [B],  c&Am&n&c- 
CApHC  \\^\asenapiiar),  Ezra  4  9/  To  '  the  great  and 
noble  Asenappar '  is  ascribed  the  transplanting  of 
several  nations  into  Samaria  from  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  two  epithets  naturally  suggest  that  an  Assyrian  king 
is  referred  to,  and,  as  Bosanquet  in  G.  -Smith's  Hist, 
of  Assurbanipal,  364  ['71],  suggested,  the  king  can  only 
be  the  conqueror  of  Susa — Asur-bani-pal  (-.=;: dn  from 
^(a-ODN^Ss^mDN')-1  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  (due  to  Marq.  Fund.  59)  of  a  various  reading 
for  nsjDN  which  underlies  the  impossible  Asbacaphath 
[q.v.)  of  1  Esd.  569,  viz.  isnatt.  The  two  readings 
supplement  each  other,  and  are  explained  by  a  common 
original  idjddx,  which  is  clearly  Asur-bani-pal.  This 
great   king's  name  must   have   stood  both  in   Ezra  4  2 

■*-  An  explanation,  in  the  form  which  Gelzer  gave  to  it  {AZ'j^ff. 
['75]),  now  widely  accepted.     Cp,  however,  Halevy,  REJ  ix.  12. 
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( '  Esarhaddon '  being  an  ignorant  scribi-'s  alteration) 
and  in  the  source  from  which  the  statement  in  Ezra  4  2 
is  derived  (perhaps  2  K.  17 24,  which  at  present  merely 
refers   to   'the  king  of  Assyria').      See  further,  AbUR- 

BANl-1'AL. 

ASOM  f  acom  [BA]),  1  Esd.  9  33  =  Ezra  10  33- 
Hasmum. 

ASP  (1H2,  pet  hen;  &CTTIC  [BALJ)  in  Dt.  3*2  33  Job 
•20i4i6(Ap&KtON  [BXAC])  Is.  118  AY,  in  Ps.  5S4  91 13 
AV"'tf-  (BAClAlCKOC  [BXART]),  and  in  Rom.3i3t; 
probably  some  species  of  viper  (cp  ADDER,  1),  see  Ser- 
pent, §  1,  n.  5. 

ASPALATHUS  (dXTT<\A&90C  [BNA];  bahamum)  is 
associated  with  cinnamon  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
Praise  of  Wisdom  (Ecclus.  24 15).  Theophrastus  (Hist. §7) 
mentions  it  along  with  various  spices,  etc. ,  used  in  making 
unguents,  and  in  Pliny  (HAf'2'1 24)  it  is  'radix  unguentis 
expctitre.'  Era; is,  the  most  recent  writer  on  classical 
botany  (Synopsis  Plantarum  Flora-  Classics,  49),  refers  it 
conjee turally  to  Genista  acanthoclada,  D.C  ,  a  native  of 
( ireece  and  the  Grecian  archipelago  ;  but  the  most  that 
can  safely  be  said  is  that  it  seems  to  have  been  a  prickly 
shrub,  probably  leguminous,  with  a  scented  wood  or 
root.  The  ante-Linnaean  commentaries  devoted  much 
attention  to  it,  but  with  no  more  definite  result.  It 
has  evidently  been  lost  sight  of  since  classical  times, 
and  supplanted  by  other  perfumes.  w.  t.  t. -d. 

AspATHA(xriQo;:';,(hAcrA[i;^r-a3.cpiArA[^*VKl-]. 

cb&.  [-H  (pACA  [I-<]i  one  of  tne  ten  sons  of  Haman 
(</.?'.)  Est.  97.  Pott  and  Benfey  explain  the  name  as 
the  Per s.  aspadata,  '  ab  equosacro  datus  '  (cp  Be. -Rys. ) ; 
but  the  MT  reading  is  too  insufficiently  supported. 

ASPHAR,  THE  POOL  (A&kkoc  l  ACcpAp[NV;  Jos.], 
A-  accd&A  [-M  ;  ^<""*  Asphar  [Vg.]),  in  the  wilderness 
of  Tekoa,  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  struggle 
of  Jonathan  and  Simon  the  Maccabees  with  Bacchides 
(x  Mace.  933;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  1  2).  The  Be'er  Asphar 
is  probably  the  modern  Blr-Selkub,  a  considerable 
reservoir  in  the  wilderness,  6  m.  WSW.  of  Engedi, 
and  near  the  junction  of  several  ancient  roads  (described 
by  Rob.  />'A'  2  202)  ;  the  hills  around  still  bear  the  name 
Safrd,  an  equivalent  of  Asphar.  A  less  probable  identifi- 
cation is  that  with  the  ruins  and  cistern,  ez- Za ferdneh 
to  the  S.  of  Tekoa  (Buhl,  Pal.   158).  g.  A.  s. 

ASPHARASUS  (ac<J)APACOC  [BA]),  1  Esd.  58  = 
Ezralia,  Mizpar. 

ASRIEL  (^Nnb'X,  §  67,  ecpiHA  [BAL]  ;  the  patro- 
nymic is  Asrielite,  ^NX*Nn,  -A[e]i  [BAF],  cep.  [L]), 
a  Gileadite  family,  descended  from  Manasseh  through 
Machir,  Josh.  172  OezemA  [B],  epi.  [A]).  Nu.263i 
(cepi.  [L]>-  In  1  Ch. ,  14-ig  (d,cepeiHA  [B],  AV  Ash- 
riel;  see  Manasseh),  a  very  different  Manassite  gene- 
alogy, the  name  is  probably  dittography  of  the  syllables 
immediately  following  (snr.x  ;  cp  also  text  of  t!5li);  read, 
'  The  sons  of  Manasseh  whom  his  concubine  the  Ara- 
mitessbare'  (cp  Gen.  4620  <&).  The  name  may  be  old, 
though  it  comes  to  us  from  late  writers. 

ASS  Cnftn,2  fern.  JIDN  ;  3  ONOC  [BAL];  asinus, 
asina),  Wild  Ass  (N~)3  or"  l'nr  =  Chald.  "titf  ;  4  ovos 
aypios  ;  onager),  and  Young  Ass  f'TL\  ttw'Kos  [BAL]). 

The  following  are  the  passages  :  {a)  for  '  ass  '  Gen.  12  16  22  3 
49ii_i4  (»P  to  Ka\6v)t  Ex.  13  13  Nu  22-8  Dt.  22  10  Judg.  5  10 
ivTro^vytov  [AL])  15  15  2  K..  0  25  Is.  21  7  Zech.  9o(iP  vno^vyior) 
Ml  21  a  I  k.  !■'•  15  etc.;  (b)  for  'wild  ass'  Job  6  5  11 12  (ifr  or<o9 
epW.LTi)0  24  5  ((p   oi'oi)  3'.'  5  Ps.  104  11  ((5  ovaypoi)  Is.  ?si  14  J<jr. 


1  The  usual  rendering  of  "-lN-  or  "113  in  ©. 

2  Root  n^n,  'to  be  red.'  On  the  form  cp  Lag.  Ucbers.  n, 
Barth,  XB  192. 

3  Tlie  Ar.  verb  'atan<i  =  '  contracto  brevique  gressu  incessit ' ; 
but  this  may  be  denominative,  pnN  has  of  course  nu  connection 
with  asinn.'.  ;  see  bag.  Ann.  St    cij. 

1  bag.  derives  -niy  from ' arada,  'he  threw  a  stone  far,'  re- 
ferring to  the  effect  of  tlit;  animal's  trampling  hoofs  {Ucbers. 
3$/-)-     N"i£)  seems  to  bu  connected  with  the  notion  of  swift  flight. 
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2  24  (iP  FTrAarin'O')  146  Dan.  »2i  (<&  ovaypmv)  Hos.  fip  (lp  om.) 
Gen.  IG12I  RV  (&  aypoitcos);  there  was  perhaps  originally  a 
reference  to  the  wild  ass  ~l*o  in  1  S.  24  14  [15]  20  20,  where  MX 
now  reads  c>'n£j  =  1'"lba  [q.v.].  (c)  For  'young  ass'  K  306 
(^  oeos),  24  (t£5  /3oe<;),  EV  'foal'  Gen.  49  11  32 16,  hX  'colt' 
/itch,  '.tg  and  (iP  oeo?)  Job  11  12,  EV  'ass  colt'  Judg.  10  4 12  14. 

A  comparison  of  the  passages  in  which  -n,?n  and  yna 
respectively  occur  shows  that  the  former  was  mum 
used  for  carrying  burdens  and  for  agriculture,  the 
latter  for  riding.  Hence  some  have  thought  that  pj-ix 
denotes  a  superior  breed  and  not  simply  '  she-ass  '  ;  but 
this  opinion  is  now  given  up.  "We  must  conclude  that 
she-asses  were  preferred  for  riding.  As  the  name  -y»n 
shows,  the  Eastern  ass  is  generally  reddish  in  colour  ; l 
white  asses  are  rarer,  and,  therefore,  used  by  the  rich  and 
distinguished.      This  explains  the  reference  in  Judg.  5 10. 2 

The  yj/  (young  ass,  colt,  foal ;  in  Ar.  specifically  wild 
ass;  see  Hommel,  Saugethierc,  127  ff. )  was  used  variously 
for  carrying  burdens  (Is.  306),  for  agriculture  (v,  24), 
and  for  riding  on  (Zech.  9cJ.  On  Judg.  IO4  12 14,  see 
J  air.  On  the  place  of  the  ass  and  on  its  employment 
among  the  Jews  see  generally  Jos.  t.Ap.  2j. 

The  ass  has  been  from  the  most  ancient  times  1 
domesticated  animal,  and  probably,  in  Egypt  at  any 
rate,  preceded  the  horse  as  «.  servant  of  man.  It  is 
even  questioned  whether  the  wild  stock  from  which  it 
was  derived  survives  at  the  present  day,  some  authorities 
holding  that  the  flocks  of  wild  asses  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  but  the  descendants  of 
those  which  have  escaped  from  the  domesticated  state. 

The  domestic  ass,  Jiquus  asinus,  is  believed  to  be 
descended  from  the  wild  ass  of  Africa,  E.  asinus,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  Africanus  and  Somatic  ns  ; 
and  the  strong  disinclination  to  ford  even  narrow  streams 
which  these  animals  show,  and  their  delight  in  rolling 
in  the  dust,  are  regarded  as  indications  that  their  origin 
is  from  some  desert-dwelling  animal.  In  former  times 
this  species  seems  to  have  extended  into  Arabia. 

In  the  East  the  ass  plays  a  large  part  in  the  life  of 
the  people,  and  has  received  a  corresponding  amount 
of  care  at  their  hands.  Much  trouble  is  taken  in  breed- 
ing and  rearing  the  young.  Darwin  distinguishes  four 
different  breeds  in  Syria  :  '  first,  a  light  and  graceful 
animal  (with  an  agreeable  gait),  used  by  ladies  ;  secondly, 
an  Arab  breed  reserved  exclusively  for  the  saddle ; 
thirdly,  a  stouter  animal  used  for  ploughing  and  various 
purposes  ;  and  lastly,  the  large  Damascus  breed,  with 
.  .  peculiarly  long  body  and  ears. ' 

The  wild  asses  which  roam  in  small  herds  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Asia  are  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  species, 
the  Equus  hemionus ;  sometimes  to  three,  the  E.  hetnippiis 
found  in  Syria,  the  E.  onager,  the  Onager  of  Persia,  Beluchistan, 
and  parts  of  Northern  India,  and  the  E.  hemionus  of  the  high 
table-lands  of  Tibet.  Sven  Hedin  describes  the  last-named  as 
resembling  a  mule.  Living  at  such  high  altitudes  it  has  un- 
usually large  nostrils.  These  are  artificially  produced  by  the 
Persians,  who  slit  the  nostrils  of  their  tame  asses  when  about  to 
use  them  for  transport  purposes  in  mountainous  districts.  The 
Syrian  species  or  sub-species  rarely  enters  the  N.  of  Palestine 
at  the  present  time.  Wild  asses  congregate  in  herds,  each  with 
a  leader,  and  are  said  to  migrate  towards  the  south  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  They  are  so  fleet  that  only  the  swiftest  horses 
can  keep  pace  with  them,  a  fact  recorded  both  by  Xenophon 
and  by  Layard  ;  and  they  are  so  suspicious  that  it  is  difficult 
to  approach  within  rifle-shot  of  them.  They  are  eaten  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Persians.  n_  m. A.  E.  S. 

ASSABIAS  UcaBi&c  M).  rv  Sabias,  iEsd.la 
=  2Ch.  359,  Hashabiah,  6. 

ASSALIMOTH  UccAAtMcoG  [really  -Ac  caA.  A]), 
r  Esd.  836  AY  =  Ezra8io,  Shelomith,  4. 

ASSANIAS,  RV  Assamias  (acc&mi&c  [B]),  i  Esd. 
854  =  Ezra824,  Hashabiah,  7. 

ASSAPHIOTH  UccAfheiooe  [B]),  1  Esd.  5 33  RV 
=  Ezra255,  Hassophereth. 

1  Cp  Plutarch's  statement  that  the  Egyptians  execrate  the 
ass  5ia  to  TTvpabv  yeyovevai  rbu  Tu</ioji'a,  «ai  6cu>8tj  ttj^  ^pooi/ 
(quoted  by  Bochart). 

2  niiri'j  mjhK,  not  strictly  white,  but  white  spotted  with  red, 
as  the  same  word  means  in  Arabic,  where  it  is  specially  applied 
to  the  she-ass. 
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ASSASSINS,   the   RV  rendering  of  ciK&piOl    [Ti. 

\VH],  sicaru —  i.e. ,  '  daggermen  '  •  Acts  21 38  (AV 
murderers).  They  are  so  called  from  the  sica  or  small 
curved  sword,  resembling  the  Persian  aeinaces  (Jus. 
Jul.  w.  810),  which  they  carried  under  their  cloaks. 
Though  used  generally  without  any  political  meaning 
(cp  Schur.  Gr/1480,  note),  the  term  sicarti  ctimi'  to 
be  employed  to  denote  the  baser  and  more  fanatical 
associates  of  the  zealots,  whose  policy  it  was  to  eliminate 
their  antagonists  by  assassination.      See  Zealot. 

ASSEMBLY  (^np)1  is  frequently  used,  especially  in 
post-exilic  literature,  to  denote  the  theocratic  convocation 
of  Israel,  the  gathering  of  the  people  in  their  religious 
capacity.  It  thus  becomes  synonymous  with  tV/vX^cm 
(so  generally  O  ;  in  Nu.  L'046  to  12  avvaytoyrj,  so  Lk  \ 
1:514),  which  in  the  XT  is  used  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  contrast  to  the  It-wish  kahdl  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion. See  Church,  §  i.  Closely  allied  in  meaning 
and  usage  is  .-,-;•  (from  ny\  'to  appoint'-  a  company 
assembled  together  by  appointment),  employed  to  de- 
note the  national  body  politic,  Mosaic  Israel  encamped 
in  the  desert  (cp  Kue.  Einl.  §  15,  n.  12).  Hoth,  t'.^. , 
include  the  i,cr  (cp  for  'y  Ex.  12 19,  for  'p  Nu.  lfus  ; 
see  M'rangkr  anp  Sojouknek),  but  are  sometimes 
interchanged  (cp  Xu.  It.'. +6/  [17  10/]  20k  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  which  was  doubtless  always 
observed,  is  clearly  seen,  e.g.,  in  Lev.  4 13 /.  ('if  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel  shall  sin,  and  the  thing  be 
hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  assembly  ,  when  the  sin 

therein  is  known  then  the  assembly  shall  offer'  ), 

where  the  kahdl  is  composed  of  the  judicial  representa- 
tives, the  picked  members  of  the  rr,y  (cp  also  Dt.  23 1  f. 
where  certain  classes  of  the  people  — /.  e. ,  the  'eddh — 
may  not  enter  into  the  kahal).      See  Svnedrium. 

Apart  from  their  occurrence  in  the  more  secular 
meaning  of  'multitude,  number,  swarm,'  both  ^np  and 
mv  occur  but  rarely  in  pre-Deuteronomic  literature. 

S-p  (1)  EV  '  assembly'  :  cp  Ex.  16  3  Lev.  4  i^Jf.  and  Jer.  '2C- 17 
{ovvaytDyrj)  ,<Oo  (-yw-ycu)  Ez.  2324  (°Xa°s)t  etc-  (2)  EV  '  congre- 
gation' :  i  K.  S14  65  VZ  3  (see  Kings,  §  5)  Ezra  10 8 (of  \ht  golah) 
Pr.  5  14  Mi.  2  s.  (^)  AV  'congregation,'  RV  'assembly':  Nu. 
15 15  2  Hm7  [lYi^-Dt.  23ijf.  31 30  Josh.835;  Judg.  21  5  (sec 
Ji'dces,  §  13)  Job  30  28  Ps.  89  5  [6]  107  32.  The  collocation 

'day  of  assembly"  Dt.  9  10  10  4  (<&  om.j  ]  S  16,  refers  to  the  day 
on  which  the  Law  was  j^iven  upon  Sinai.  For  its  more  secular 
meaning  cp  Gen.  35  11  (P)-  Ez.  17  17  (<5  o^os  EV  '  company')  ; 
Gen.  2833  484  (P)2  Nu.  224  (E),-  AV  'multitude,'  RV  'com- 
pany' {in  Ez.  10  40  2346,  (25  6,\Aos,  RV  '  assembly ')■  Cp  also 
1  S.  17  47  :  the  assembly  of  Israel  present  at  the  right  between 
David  and  Goliath  (E?  see  Samuel,  §  4).  The  earliest  occur- 
rence is  probably  Gen.  496  ft?  owTao-i?)  the  kahdl  of  Simeon 
and  Levi  (parallel  to  113).  Closely  related  is  7XT>p  (  assembly,' 
Nth. '-7;  cp  Dt.3342(AV  'congregation'),  and  1  S.  192o  (after 
6;  c.^^BOT  adloc.  The  passage  is  Midrashic).  _  The  verb  (© 
£^:(c*tAv)(7taL)''eti/,  ckkA.)  is  equally  rare  in  pre-exilic  literature  ;  cp 
Jer.  -Ji;9  Lh.4io  31 12  28  also  1  K.  81/  122i  (see  Kings  §  5) 
Jud£.  *j0i  (see  Judges,  §  13)  Ex.  32 1  (E)  (awto-rdi/cu)  I1J46 
(n-ape/i/SoA^)  and  2  S.  20 14  (E  ?  cp  under  Sheba). 

Hny,  '  congregation  '  (©  usually  crvvayuyyri)  EV  Ex.  16 1  ff.  Nu. 
20 11,  etc.  EV  'assembly,'  Ps.  22 16  [17]  Pr.  5  14  ;  but  RV 
'congregation,'  Lev.  84  Nu.  89  \§if.  I62  203  Ps.  8614.  In 
pre-exilic  literature  cp  Nu.  20  n  (R?);  Jer.«'»i8((P  -rvoi^via)  and 
Hos.  7 12  (©  ektythi<i)(\n  both  corrupt?)  1  K.85  12 20  (cp  abuve) 
Judg.  20  1  21 10  13  16  (cp  above).  In  a  wholly  secular  sense,  cp 
Judg.  14s  swarm  (of  bees),  Ps.  6830131]  multitude  (of  bulls). 
'Assembly'  also  represents  the  following  : — 
*•   rm;\  rn-jy  3  dsdrdh,  asereth,  apart  from  Jer.  92  [1] 

1  S.ip  (to  call)  =  Ar.  Mia  (to  speak);  cp  Syr.  Ice/ial  to  call, 
collect ;  kahlana  brawler.  The  change  from  '  calling '  to 
assembling  is  easy ;  cp  use  of  Heb.  py^.  The  relation  between 
?.ip  (assembly)  and  Ar.  kdla  is  analogous  to  that  l.^tw^n  -|io, 
council,  etc.,  and  Syr.  s^vadhu,  talk,  conversation  (in  C.r.n.  496 
they  are  parallel),  'p  finds  an  interesting  parallel  in  Sab.  nSnp 
-inn;',  the  assembly  of  'Athtar  (Ashtoreth).  On  the  usage  of 
/^,,/see  Hohinger,  ZA  TlV^io^f.  ['89]. 

In  these  pas-ages  (5  has  trvvaywyr). 

From-iyjj,  to  press,  restrain;  cp-^-yj  'detained  '(1  S.  21 7  Jer. 
365);  perh.  'y  a  taboo,  tern pus  clausum  ;  cpWRS,  San.  456,  who 
notes  the  proverbial  Dliyi  i*sy  '  one  under  a  taboo  and  one  free. ' 
Cp  Ass.  cseru,  to  bind,  enclose  ;  usurtu,  magical  spell,  constella- 
tion (Muss-Arnolt). 
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where  it  is  used  of  a  '  band  '  of  evil  doers  (avvoSos,  EV 
'assembly';  Che.  emends  to  tcc-T\,  JQR,  July  1898),  is  a 
technical  term  for  some  public  religious  convocation  im- 
posing restraints  on  the  individual  (EV,  Solemn  As- 
M'.mhly)  ;  cp  2  K.  IO20  (in  honour  of  Baal,  tep[t]  a 
[HA],  Oepaireia  [L]),  Joel  1 14  215  ('y  ljnp  parallel  to 
Dis  ltlHp,  Oepa.Tr[e]ia  —  mzy),  Am.  5  21  (parallel  to  ;n, 
iravriyvpis),  and  Is.  I13  ('yi  pa,  read  'yi  D'li-,  and  see 
Jastrow,  A  liter.  J.   Theol.  '98,  p.  3^0  ;  vrjaTeia  k.  aypia?). 

Technically,  '<}\,Jm//  is  used  almost  wholly  in  post- 
exilic  writings  (t?  invariably  G^odiov,  finale,  close  ;  cp  Ci's 
title  Ps.  2,S  [29J),  of  (a)  the  assembling  upon  the  se\enth 
day  of  unleavened  cakes,  Dt.  168 1  (RV'ff-  Closing 
Ekstival)  ;  [l>)  the  eighth  or  supernumerary  da)' — in 
ecclesiastical  language  the  octave — of  the  Feast  of 
Booths,  Lev  2^36  Xu.  2D35  (RV"*  as  above)  Xcli. 
818  ;  similarly  the-  eighth  day  at  the  close  of  Solomon's 
dedicatory  festival  (2  Ch.  7  9),  and  [c)  the  beast  of 
Weeks,  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  106  (aaapda)  and  in  the  Mishna. 

^.  HJ/iD,  mC>' cd  ( Nu.  1  fj  2) ;  'n  'Nip,  famous  in  the  congre- 
gation, RV,  preferably  'called  to  the  assembly';  (? 
fSovXr)  ;  cp  also  Ps.  718  RV"*  (EV  synagogues,  <p 
eopr-ti).  The  locution  iyio  ^hn,  '  tent  of  congregation 
(RV  meeting) '  (©  GK-qv-r)  jxa-prvpiov),  occurs  frequently  in 
P,  also  Ex.  a3  7  Nu.  124  Dt.  31 14  (Is),  Nu.  11 16  (J)  ;  and 
outside  Hex.  in  1  S.  2 22  i  ;  but  (51;  om.)  1  K.  84  (<P  rb 
VK-qvuiLa.  rod  p.aprvplov)  (see  Kings,  §  5).  Cp  also 
Congregation,  Mount  of  ;  Synagogue  ;  and  see 
Tabernacle. 

"IjflQ  is  properly  an  appointed  time  or  place  (like  my  from 
iy);  cpGen.  IS  14  (t!3  /caipds),  etc.,  L.am.  2  6(tTs  eoprvj),  etc. ;  hence 
used  of  a  sacred  season  or  set  feast  (Hos.  '.'5,  0  Travr/yvpis,  etc.), 
probably  also  one  set  by  the  moon's  appearance  (cp  Gen.  1  14 
©  Katpos).  In  designating  feasts  it  is  employed  in  a  much  wider 
sense  than  jn  (see  Feasts,  §  6,  IlAr^CL.,  §  3).  It  is  used  not 
only  of  the  year  of  Release  (Dt.  31 10  (5  Kcupos),  and  of  the 
Passover  (Hos.  12  9  [10]  (5  eop-nj),2  but  also  of  the  Sabbath,  New 
Year,  and  Day  of  Atonement  (cp  Lev.  L'li  0  eopnj). 

3.  unpDi  tniira;  Is.  1 13D  R-\p,  the  calling  of  assemblies 
(©  ripiipa  /j.eyd\ri) ;  cp  Is.  4 15  (©  to.  irepiKiicXaj).  The 
locution  isn'p  Nnpo.  '  holy  convocation '  (<@  kXtjttj,  or 
iiriK\TjTos  iyla),  only  in  P  (Ex.  12 16  Lev.  232^;  Nu.  28 
1825/  29 1712-)-). 

4.  liD,  sod,  Jer.  6  11  (<55  avvaywyq)  1."  17  (<5  trvvedpiov)  ; 
Ps.  S97  [8]  111  1,  KV  'council,'  (P  {lov\ri  ;  also  in  Ez. 
139,  AVme-  RV  'council,'  RV"*  'secret,'  <§  iraiMa. 
See  Council,  3. 

5.  msc.x  ^y2,  ba  ale  asuppdth ,  Eccl.  12  n  (0  Trapardv 
avvSepArijiv),  masters  of  assemblies,  a  reference  to  the 
convocations  of  the  wise  men  (cp  Ph.  nrcx  p,  '  member 
of  an  assembly');  R\'n*  'collectors  of  sentences'; 
Tyler,  '  editors  of  collections '  ;  Haupt,  'verses  of  a  col- 
lection';  Che.  'framers  of  collections' — i.  e.  ,'k  'Vi'3  (Jew. 
Rcl.  Life,  182).  "":l 

6.  eKK\ri<ria  (cp  alien c)  Mt.  I618  IS17  Acts  I932  3941 
Heb.  1223  ;   see  Church. 

7.  vvvayuyri  (cp  above)  Ja.  2a  AV,  RVm£-;  RV 
Synagogue  (q.v.). 

ASSHUR.     SeeAssvpiA. 

ASSHUE,  CITY  OF.     See  Telassar. 

ASSHURIM  (D"1-1L!'X,  acoypim  tA] ;  ».ccoYpieiM 
[D  L]  ;  ACCOYPIHA  [E]),  the  first  born  of  Dedan  (Gen. 
2."  3).  The  name  is  enigmatical.  Hommel(.J//7'2.39y'. ) 
thinks  that  we  should  read  Ashurim,  not  Asshurim, 
and  that  Ashur  is  the  fuller  and  older  form  of  Shur. 
In  a  Minaean  inscription  (Glaser,  1155;  cpW'i.  AOJ-' 28/. 
and  see  ZDMG,  1895,  p.  527)  Egypt,  Ashur  and  'Ibr 
Naharan  are  grouped  together  (see  Eber).  The  same 
territory,  extending  from  the  '  River  of  Egypt'  (?)  to  the 
country  between  Beersheba  and  Hebron,  may  perhaps 
be  meant  in  Gen.  25 18,  where  the  gloss  '  in  the  direction 

1  The  only  pre-exilic  occurrence  of 'y  in  a  technical  sense  ;  but 
note  that  according  to  St.  67  71  658,  vv.  1-4  5-8  are  doublets; 
cp  Nowack,  Arc'i.  -  154  note. 

2  We.,  however  (AV.  Prcpli.Pi),  reads  -ply:,  and  Now.  c^iy 
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of  tl"n  ( ' '  Ashur  ") '  was  misunderstood  by  the  authors  of 
the  vowel-points.  The  reference  intended  was,  according 
to  Hommel,  to  Ashur  in  S.  Palestine;  he  proposes  to 
nr.[<\  Ashur,  not  Asshur,  also  in  Nu.  2422  24.  The  latter 
view,  at  any  rate,  is  very  improbable  (see  Balaam,  §  6). 
Cp  also  Gksiiur,  a. 

ASSIDEANS,  RV  •  Hasidceans,'  RVms-  'that  is 
Chisidim'  (acia&IOI  [AX\r]j,  is  a  transcription  of  the 
Hebrew  hasldlm,  f/o/ts  ones  (AV,  generally,  saints). 
It  is  often  used  of  faithful  Israelites  in  the  Psalms 
( t 7  times  in  plur. ,  5  times  in  sing.),  and  sometimes  un- 
questionably of  the  so-called  Assideans  {e.g. ,  IIC15 
14Ui  59).  In  1  Mace,  the  name  appears  as  the  designa- 
tion of  a  society  of  men  zealous  for  the  law  (1  Alacc. 
242— according  to  the  correct  text  as  given  by  Fritzsche), 
and  closely  connected  with  the  scribes  (1  Mace.  7  12/). 
It  is  plain  from  these  passages  that  this  society 
of  'pious  ones,'  who  held  fast  to  the  law  under  the 
guidance  of  the  scribes  in  opposition  to  the  'godless' 
Hellcnising  partv,  was  properly  a  religious,  not  a 
political,  organisation.  For  a  time  they  joined  the 
revolt  against  the  Seleucids.  The  direct  identification  of 
the  Assideans  with  the  Maccabce  party  in  2  Mace.  146, 
however,  is  one  of  the  many  false  statements  of  that 
book,  and  directly  contradictory  to  the  trustworthy 
narrative  of  1  Mace.  7,  'which  shows  that  they  were 
strictly  a  religious  party,  who  scrupled  to  oppose  the 
legitimate  high  priest,  even  when  he  was  on  the  *  ireek 
side,  and  withdrew  from  the  war  of  freedom  as  soon 
as  the  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Jewish  religion  was  given  up.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  Assidean  society  first  arose  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  need  of  protesting  against  heathen 
culture  was  doubtless  felt  earlier  in  the  Greek  period. 
Th<j  '  former  hast  dim,'  as  a  Jewish  tradition  (Nedarim, 
10  a)  assures  us,  were  ascetic  legalists.  Under  the 
Asnuiri'.-nn  rule  the  Assideans  developed  into  the  better 
known  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and  assumed  new  relations 
to  the  ruling  dynasty.  It  appears,  from  the  Psalter  of 
Solonii'ii,  which  represents  the  views  of  the  Pharisees, 
that  the  party  continued  to  affect  the  title  of  '  pious 
ones  '  (80-101),  but  less  frequently  than  that  of  '  righteous 
ones  (oiKatot).  Indeed,  the  third  Jewish  party  of  the 
Asmonean  period  had  already  appropriated  the  former 
name,  if  we  may  adopt  Sehtirer's  derivation  of  Essene 
(q.v.).  See  We.  Ph.  u.  Sadd,  ('74),  p.  7&jf-,  whose 
results  WRS  adopted,  and  cp  Schiir.  Hist  ET\i\q.\ 
Che.  OPs,  56  (on  the  use  of  Assideans'),  and  other 
passages  (index  under  khasidim).      w.  r.  s. — T.  K.  C. 

ASSIR  (*VDN,  'prisoner  ;  but  perhaps  rather  "VOX 
=  Osiris  ;  x  cp  Hur). 


ASSYRIA 

1.  (In  Ex.  aa-eip  [BF],  aenjp  [AL]  ;  in  1  Ch.  apetrei,  atrepn, 
ao-etp  [B],  aveip  [A],  ao-Tjp  acrep  [L]  ;  A  sir).  The  eponym  of  one 
of  the  families  or  divisions  of  the  Korafute  guild  of  Levites; 
Ex.  t)24  [P].  Cp  1  Cri.<'>22/:  37  L7  /■  2«1.  .find  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  discrepant  genealogies  see  Kurah. 

2.  SonofJeconiah(i  Ch.3i7  ,  a<reip  f  BAL]).  So  AV,  following 
a  Jewish  view  that  Assir  and  Shealtiel  are  the  names  uf  two 
different  sons  of  Jehoiachin  (Sanhcdrin,  37  a;  Midrash  t'nvikra, 
par.  x.  ;  Midr.  Shir  ha-Skiriw,  on  So;  sn  Kimchi);  but  the 
btst  texts  (I'.i.,  Ginsb.)  make  '  Jeconiah-Assir '  the  name  of 
one  man.  K.au.  HS  and  SBOT  rightly  restore  the  article 
before  Assir  (the  preceding  word  ends  in  rX  Render,  therefore, 
'  Jeconiah  the  captive  '  (so  RV).     Cp  Shealtiel. 

ASSOS,  or  ASSUS  (accoc  [Ti.  YVH]),  Acts 
2O13,1  a  town  and  seaport  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia;  now  I-chram  Kalessi.  Strabo,  who  ranks  Assus 
and  Adramyteum  together  as  'cities  of  note,'  pithily 
describes  the  former  as  lying  in  <*  lofty  situation,  with 
splendid  fortifications,  and  communicating  with  its 
harbours  by  means  of  a  long  flight  of  steps  (610,  614). 
So  strong  was  the  position  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  pun  by 
the  musician  Stratonicus,  who  applied  to  it  the  line 
ULaaoi*  W\  a>?  kcv  Bacaov  6\66pov  ireipad'  iKrjat,. 
'  Come  anigh,  that  anon  thou  mayest  enter  the  toils  of 
death'  (Horn.  //.  vi.  143).  The  joke  lay  in  reading 
"Aaaov  i'0'  — 'Come  to  Assus.'  The  town  was  always 
singularly  Greek  in  character.  Leake  observes  that  its 
ruins  give  '  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
that  anywhere  exists.'  The  material  is  granite,  which 
partly  accounts  for  their  immunity  from  spoliation.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  is  the  Ma  Sacra,  or  Street 
of  Tombs,  extending  to  a  great  distance  to  the  NW. 
from  the  gate  of  the  city.  It  is  bordered  by  granite 
coffins,  some  of  them  of  great  size.  In  Roman  times, 
owing  to  its  supposed  power  of  accelerating  the  decay 
of  corpses  (TI.  J/X  2g8  30  27),  the  stone  of  Assus 
received  the  name  sarcophagus.  Paul  must  have  entered 
the  city  by  the  Street  of  Tombs  on  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  20 1;  14).  The  apostle  had  landed  at 
Troas  and  walked  or  rode  the  20  m.  thence  to  Assus  in 
time  to  join  his  companions,  who  had  meanwhile  sailed 
round  Cape  Lee  turn. 

A  good  account  of  As^os  is  given  in  Fellnws,  Asia  Minor, 
52;  Murray's  Handbook  of  A.  1A  6.1  for  its  inscriptions  see 
Report  of  the  American  Expedition,  i38rs  W.J.  \V. 

ASSUERUS  (acyhpoc  PS]  etc.)  Tob.  14i5t  AV, 
RV  Ahasuerus  (q.v.,  no.  3). 

ASSUR  (1)  niK>X)  Ezra 4-^  Ps.  K3S  AV,  4  Esd. 
2  8  EV  (Assur  [ed.  Bensly])  Judith  2  14  etc.  AV,  RV 
Asshur  ;  elsewhere  RV  Assyria  (q.v.). 

-■   Ucoyp  L1;A1).  :  Esd.  53i  =  Ezra25i,  Harhur. 
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Av-ur,    the    name    of    the    country  known    to  us    as 

Assyria,    was   written  in   Hebrew   "I-ICX,    KV  Asshi'R, 

1.  Names.  or  more  fully  "^  H^  in  the  Lxx 
&CCOYP  and  ACCYPIOC  (t?L  sometimes 
ACOyp)hy  Joseph  us  and  the  Creek  historians  'Aouupta, 
in  the  Greek  of  the  Alexandrian  epoch  '  A-roi'pta,  and 
in  Aramaic  Aihilr,  A fii nrJyd ,  in  which  form  the  name 
survived  as  that  of  a  diocese  of  the  Nestorian  Church. 

Other  forms  occurring  once  in  ^  are  : — acrovp  in  E  and  in  A  ; 
a<r<T3vpLet,fA  in  D,  in  A,  and  in  L  respectively  ;  -pnj\  in  E  ;  onrtrupos 

1  Xestle,  Ei^ennanten^  111  ;  Che.  Profih.  Is.$)  2  144300,  and 
on  Is.  10  1  in  SBOT;  see  also  Names,  §  82. 

2  For  literature  see  Babylonia,  §  19^ 
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in  A1;    auovpt/x  in  A;    <rvptot  in    B*  ;    trovp   in    B^b  xa?a.b  c.a 
(and  twice  in  A) ;  roup  in  K*. 

By  the  Assyrians  themselves  the  name  of  their  country 
whs  written  phonetically^**  >—  ^-TJTor* —    >^Ef    ^TgjT, 

or  (combining  the  two)  "^    >—    >3£f    /T£Tj   l!lc  signs 

■^    and  ^T£T     bein.^    determinatives    respectively    for 

'land'  and  'place.'      Subsequently,   the  two  signs  that 

formed  the  word,  *—  {  =as)  and  >-Uf  (=sur),  were  run 

together  and  the  name  was  written  "^    >_>JTJf    ^TETj 

1  In  20 13  Vg.  translates  apavre?  atro-ov  (Ti.  WH)  by  cum 
stistulissent  de  Asson,  taking  the  word  (incorrectly)  as  the  name 
of  the  city. 
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•^1'  >->-y  ,  and  finally  the  writing  of  the  name  was 
abbreviated  to  the  single  horizontal  stroke  that  forms  its 
first   syllable,    \^   >__ }    ^  ^J|j].       The    name 

was  also  written  V"  >->f-  ]}  ]^  ^J^f,  V"  >-'T" 
||  >-V  or  ^  ^L  ^  <JU"_,,,,  Mand  of 
the  god  Asur."1  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  city 
of  Asur,  from  which  the  land  of  As.sur  was  named, 
received  its  title  from  the  national  god.  Other  in- 
stances are  known  in  which  a  god  has  given  his  name 
to  the  country  or  city  that  worshipped  Jiim.  The 
land  of  Guti  that  lay  to  the  E.  of  Assyria  bevond 
the  Lower  Zab  appeal's  to  h.ive  taken  its  name  from 
Guti  its  national  god,  whilst  the  god  SuSinak  gave  his 
name  to  the  city  of  Susinak  or  Susa,  the  principal 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Eulaeus.  The  general  term 
among  the  Greeks  for  all  subjects  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  'A<r<rvpLOL,  which  was  more  usually  short- 
ened into  Ivpioi  or  I!iyoi.'J  The  abbreviated  form 
of  the  word  was,  however,  gradually  confined  to  the 
western  Aramaic  nations,  being  at  last  adopted  by  the 
Aramaeans  themselves  These  people,  on  becoming 
Christians,  dropped  their  old  name  in  consequence  of 
the  heathen  associations  it  had  acquired  in  their  transla- 
tion of  the  NT,  and  styled  themselves  S/'tT^'ytive, 
whence  the  modern  term  '  S\  nac. '  The  unabbreviated 
name  was  used  to  designate  the  district  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  and  this  form  of  the  word,  passing  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  Romans,  finally  reached  the  nations  of 
northern  Europe. 

References  to  Assyria  or  the  Assyrians  in  the  OT 
are  very  numerous,  though  they  are  in  the  main  con- 
2  Biblical  "nec'  to  tne  historical  and  the  prophetic 
references  books  ;  the  former  describing  the  rela- 
tions of  Assyria  with  the  later  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  the  latter  commenting  on  these 
relations  and  offering  advice.  The  prophets,  in  their 
denunciations  and  predictions,  sometimes  refer  to  the 
Assyrians  by  name  ;  at  other  times,  though  not  actually 
naming  them,  they  describe  them  in  terms  which  their 
hearers  could  not  possibly  mistake. 

The  principal  references  may  be  classified  under  the  following 
thr^-  headin.:s  :  (a)  Geographical  use  of  the  name  Assyria  :  to 
dr-enbe  the  coarse  of  the  Tigris  in  the  account  of  the  garden  of 
Ldrrn  (lj.-=n.  j  T ^)(  and  to  indicate  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  (25  1 8).  (/>)  References  to  matters  of  history  : 
the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (Gen.  IOii),  and  its 
classification  among  the  nations (10  22) ;  Menahem's  tribute  (2  K. 
l0Ioyi);  the  captivity  of  northern  Israel  (Is.  0  1  [S  23] ;  ;K,  ]S  20  ; 
iCh.  526);  the  assistance  of  Ahaz  by  Tiglath-pileser,  followed 
by  the  capture  and  captivity  of  Damascus  (2  K.  18  5-r8  ;  2  t'h. 
2820/);  Hoshea's  subjection  to  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  17  3) ;  his 
treachery  and  punishment  (17  4);  the  siege  and  capture  of 
bamana  (17  -,/.  180-12),  and  the  colonisation  of  the  country  by 
foreigners  (1724^);  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Palestine  and 
Hezekiah's  payment  of  tribute,  his  refusal  to  submit  to  further 
demands,  the  escape  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Assyrian  venceance, 
and  Sennacherib',  death  (2  K.  18  13-I!)  37  ;  Is.  36  and  37  ;  2  Ch. 
821-23);  the  trade  of  .\s,yria  with  "'lyre  (E?ck.  27  23);  genera! 
references  to  past  captivity  or  oppression  by  Assyria  (K  .',->  4  ; 
Jer.  uO  17  ;  Lam. !,  6  ;  h;-ek  23  gjf.  23) ;  reference  to  the  punish- 
ment that  overt,  .ok  Assyria  (Je-.  50  18) ;  reference  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Palestine  by  Esarhaddon  (lvra42).  (c)  Prophetic 
criticism  and  forecasts:  evil  or  captivity  threatened  or  foretold 
fn  C?Jn"lg  fr0m  Assyria  CXu.  L>4  22  ;  Hos.  9  3  lis;  Is.  7  17^ 
IU5.B13;  r./ek  23233222;  Ps.S33);  the  futility  of  depending 
on  Assyrian  help  (Hos.  5  .3711/80/  lflj.ft  12  1  ,  [,  r.  2  18  gr- 
ille participation  of  Israel  in  Assyrian  idolatry  ( f>ek  Hi?:  23 
5i7-);  prophecies  of  the  return  from  e.-.ptivity  in  Assyria  (Hos. 
tin;  Mic.7.2;  Is.  II  11  j6;  Zech.lOro);  predictions  of  .0 er- 
throw  or  misfortune  for  Assyria  (Nu.2424;  Mic.55/;  Is.  10 
f4^14asJ0 31  31  8  ;  Ezek.  31  3./  ;   the  prophecy  of  Nahum  ; 

Throughout  the  present  article  the  form  ASnr  is  employed 
lor  the  name  of  the  god  and  city,  ASsur  for  that  of  the  land.  In 
the  inscriptions  the  name  of  the  land  is  written  with  the  doubled 
ri,  1  "''  *n  orlS'nal  Assyrian  form  that  is  not  inconsistent  with 
tne  later  Greek  and  Aramaic  renderings  of  the  name  (see  Nol- 
K  ■  *.268j^).  The  name  of  the  god,  however,  is  written 
'V  t,  'eScnPtions  bottl  with  the  single  and  doubled  sibilant,  of 
which  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  correct  on  the 
Dasis  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  transliteration  of  certain  proper 
names  in  which  the  name  Asur  occurs  (see  Jensen,  2 A  1  1  ff. 
and  Schrader,  it.  200^). 
'  On  this  see  Syria. 
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Zeph.  1 13  ;  Zech.  IOii);  references  to  Assyria  as  taking  part 
in  the  final  u>n\<jisiun  Jind  rccunciliaiion  of  mankind  (Is. 'IN 
">ff>  -i"  1  J.)-  In  some  of  these  pas>ai;<js,  however,  Assyria  may 
=  Syria  (17.?'.). 

It    is    difficult   to    define    <".;i.ctly    the    boundaries    of 

Assyria.      The  extent  of  the  countrv  varied  from  time 

3    Position    t0     time     aLCordm&     to     the    additional 

and  extent.  trrnt,,r);    aujti;r^    in    con(Jut  ^    its 
monarchs,    and    the    name    itself  has    at 

times  suffered  from  a  somewhat  vague  and  general 
application.  The  classical  writers  employed  it  in  a. 
conventional  sense  for  the  whole  area  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  including  northern  Baby- 
lonia, whilst  its  use  has  even  been  extended  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  tract  of  country  from  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  In  a 
dclinition  of  the  extent  of  Assyria  proper,  however,  any 
vague  use  of  the  name  may  be  ignored,  for,  although 
at  one  time  the  Assyrian  empire  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  western  Asia,  the  provinces  she  included  in  her 
rule  were  merely  foreign  states  not  attached  to  herself 
by  any  organic  connection,  but  retained  by  force  of 
arms.  In  general  terms,    therefore,    the  land  of 

Assyria  may  be  said  to  have  been  situated  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  about  the  middle 
course  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  here  we  may  trace 
certain  natural  limits  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  boundaries  of  the  country.  The  mountain 
chains  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  form  natural  barriers 
on  the  N.  and  E.  On  the  S.  the  boundary  that 
divided  Assyria  from  Babylonia  was  in  a  constant 
state  of  fluctuation  ;  but  the  point  at  which  the  character 
of  the  country  changes  from  the  flat  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Babylonian  plain  into  the  slightly  higher  and  more 
undulating  tracts  to  the  K.  gives  a  sufficiently  well- 
defined  line  of  demarcation.  On  the  W. ,  Assyria  in 
its  earliest  period  did  not  extend  beyond  the  territory 
watered  by  the  Tigris;  but,  finding  no  check  to  its  advance 
in  that  direction,  it  gradually  absorbed  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia  as  far  8.  as  Babylon,  until  it  found  a 
frontier  in  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  country  is  the  river  Tigkis 
(q.v.),  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  runs 

„    _  ...  southward  and  divides  Assyria  into  an 

4.  Description.  £    and  a  w_  district      That  pan  of 

Assyria  which  is  situated  on  the  K.  or  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  though  the  smaller,  has  ah\ays  been  much  the 
more  important.  The  country  on  that  side  of  the  ii\er 
consists  of  a  continuous  plain  broken  up  by  low  detached 
ranges  of  limestone  hills  into  a  series  of  shallow  valleys 
through  which  small  streams  run.  All  the  main  tribu- 
taries, too,  that  feed  the  Tigris  rise  in  the  Kurdish  moun- 
tains, and  flow  through  this  E.  division  of  the  country. 
The  E.  Khabur,  the  Great  or  Upper  Zab,  the  Little  or 
Lower  Zab,  the  Adhem,  and  the  Diyala  join  the  Tigris  on 
its  left  or  E.  bank.  Being  therefore  so  amply  supplied 
with  water,  this  portion  of  the  country  is  very  fertile, 
and  well  suited  by  nature  for  the  rise  of  impoitant 
cities.  On  the  other  hand,  W.  Assyria,  which  lies 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  is  a  much  drier 
and  more  barren  region.  The  fall  of  the  two  rivers 
between  the  point  where  they  issue  from  the  spurs  of  the 
Taurus  and  the  point  where  they  enter  the  Babylonian 
alluvium — a  distance  of  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
miles — amounts  to  about  one  thousand  feet,  the  Tigris 
having  the  shorter  course,  and  being,  therefore,  more 
rapid.  •  The  countrv  between  the  rivers  consists  of  a 
plain,  sloping  gently  from  the  NW,  to  the  SE.  In 
its  upper  part  this  region  is  somewhat  rugged  ;  it  is  in- 
tersected by  many  streams,  which  unite  to  form  the 
Belikh  and  W.  Khabur.  The  rivers  flowing  S.  join  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  district  through  which  they  pass 
is  watered  sufficiently  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  In 
the  SW. ,  however,  the  supply  of  water  is  scanty,  and 
the  country  tends  to  become  a  desert,  its  slightly 
undulating  surface  being  broken  only  by  the  Sinjar 
range,    a  single  row  of  limestone  hills.      The  district 
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S.  of  these  hills  is  waterless  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  ;  the  few  streams  and  springs  are  for  the 
most  part  brackish,  while  in  some  places  the  country 
consists  of  salt  deserts,  and  in  others  vegetation  is 
rendered  impossible  by  the  nitrous  character  of  the 
soil.  It  is  true  that  on  the  edges  of  this  waterless 
region  there  are  gullies  (from  one  to  two  miles  wide) 
which  present  a  more  fertile  appearance.  These  have 
been  hollowed  out  by  the  streams  in  the  rainy  season, 
and,  being  submerged  when  the  river  rises,  have  in  the 
course  of  time  been  filled  with  alluvial  soil.  At  the 
present  day  they  are  the  only  spots  between  the  hill- 
country  in  the  north  and  the  Babylonian  plain  in  the 
south  where  permanent  cultivation  is  possible.  It  has 
been  urged  that  this  portion  of  the  country  may  have 
changed  its  character  since  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  certain  districts 
extensive  irrigation  may  have  considerably  increased  its 
productiveness  ;  but  at  best  this  portion  of  Assyria  is 
fitted  rather  for  the  hunter  than  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 
The  land  to  the  left  of  the  Tigris  is,  therefore,  much  better 
suited  for  sustaining  a.  large  population,   and  it  is   in 


6.  Cities. 


this  district  that  the  mounds  marking  the 


found.  Asur,    the   earliest    city   of   Assyria,    is 

indeed  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  spot 
where  Kal'at  Sherkat  now  stands  ;  but  its  site  is  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  river,  and  it  was  the  only  citv  of 
importance  on  that  side  of  the  stream.  Apart  from 
its  earliest  cnpital,  the  chief  cities  of  Assyria  were 
Nineveh,  Cnlnh,  and  DCir-Sargina.  Nineveh,  whose 
foundation  must  date  from  a  period  not  much  more 
recent  than  that  of  Asur,  was  considerably  to  the  N. 
of  that  city,  opposite  the  modern  town  of  Mosul 
( Mu7L>sil),  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where 
the  small  stream  of  the  Khosr  empties  its  waters  ;  its 
site  is  marked  by  the  mounds  of  Kuyunjik  and  Ncbi 
Yunws  (cp  Xinhvkii).  Caiah,  founded  by  Shalmaneser 
I.,  corresponds  to  the  modern  Nimrud,  occupying  a 
position  to  the  S.  of  Nineveh  on  the  tongue  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  tin-  Upper  Zab  with  the 
Tigris  (cp  Cai.ai-i).  DQr-Sargina,  '  the  wall  of 
Sargon,'  was  founded  bv  that  monarch,  who  removed 
his  court  thither  ;  the  site  of  the  city  is  marked  by  the 
modern  village  of  Khorsabad,  to  the  NK.  of  Nineveh 
(cp  Sargon  ).  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  tendency 
throughout  Assyrian  history  to  move  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  northwards,  following  the  course  of  the  Tigris. 
Other  cities  of  importance  were  Arba'il  or  Irba'il 
(Arbela)  on  the  E.  of  the  Upper  Zab;  Ingur-Bel  (cor- 
responding to  the  modern  Tell  -  Balawat),  situated 
to  the  SE.  of  Nineveh;  and  Tarbis,  its  site  now 
marked  by  the  village  of  Sherlf-Khan,  Iving  to  the 
N \V.  of  Nineveh. 

From  the  above  brief  description   of  the  country,  it 
may    be    inferred    that    Assyria    presents     considerable 

a    KTn+u,.«i    differences   of   climate.      E.    Assvria   was 
6.  Natural   tU  .   ,  ,  - 

resources.  "         favoured    region,   possessing  a 

good  rainfall  during  winter  and  even  in 
the  spring,  and  having,  in  virtue  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Kurdish  mountains  and  its  abundant  supply  of  water,  a 
climate  cooler  and  moister  than  was  generally  enjoyed 
to  the  W.  of  the  Tigris.  In  this  latter  region  the  some- 
what rigorous  climate  of  the  mountainous  district  in  the 
N.  presents  a.  strong  contrast  to  the  arid  character  of 
the  waterless  steppes  in  the  centre  and  the  S.  The 
frequent  descriptions  of  the  extreme  fertility  of  Assyria 
in  the  classical  writers  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  in 
part  referring  to  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia. 
Not  that  Assyria  was  by  any  means  a  barren  land.  She 
supplemented  her  rainfall  by  extensive  artificial  irrigation, 
and  thus  secured  for  her  fields  in  the  hot  season  i 
continual  supply  of  water.  Her  cereal  crops  were 
good.  Olives  were  not  uncommon,  and  the  citrons  of 
Assyria  were  famous  in  antiquity.  Fruit  trees  were 
extensively  cultivated,  and,  although  the  dates  of  Assyria 
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were    much    inferior    to    those    of    tfauyi^       .  o 

lemon,    pomegranate,   apricot,   mulbciry,  >    •■  h 

were  grown  successfully.  The  tamarisk  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly common  shrub  ;  oleanders  and  myrtles  grew 
in  the  eastern  district  ;  but,  except  along  the  rivers  and 
on  the  mountain  slopes,  trees  were  scanty.  I  he  trees, 
however,  included  the  silver  poplar,  the  dwarf  oak,  the 
plane,  the  sycamore,  and  the  walnut.  Vegetables  such 
as  beans,  peas,  cucumbers,  onions,  and  lentils  were 
grown  throughout  the  country.  Though  Assyria  could 
not  compete  with  Babylonia  in  fertility,  her  supply  of 
stone  and  minerals  far  exceeded  that  of  the  southern 
country.  Dig  where  you  will  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
south,  you  come  upon  no  strata  of  rock  or  stone  to 
reward  your  efforts.  In  Assyria  limestone,  sand- 
stone, and  conglomerate  rock  were  common,  whilst 
gray  alabaster  of  a  soft  kind,  an  excellent  material  for 
sculpture  in  relief,  abounds  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  ;  hard  basaltic  rock  and  various  marbles  were 
also  accessible  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  Iron, 
copper,  and  lead  were  to  be  found  in  the  hill  country 
not  far  from  Nineveh,  while  lead  and  copper  were 
obtained  from  the  region  of  the  upper  Tigris  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  town  of  Diarbekr.  Sulphur, 
alum,  salt,  naphtha,  and  bitumen  were  also  common  ; 
bitumen  was  extensively  employed,  in  place  of  mortar 
or  cement,  in  building  (cp  Bitumen).  Of  the 

wild  animals  of  Assyria  the  lion  and  the  wild  bull 
are  those  most  often  mentioned  in  the  historical  in- 
scriptions as  affording  big  game  for  the  Assyrian 
kings.  Less  ambitious  sportsmen  might  content  them- 
selves with  the  wild  boar  and  the  deer,  the  gazelle,  the 
ibex,  and  the  hare  ;  while  the  wild  ass,  the  bear,  the  fox, 
the  jackal,  the  wild  cat,  and  wild  sheep  were  to  be 
found.  The  most  common  of  the  birds  were  the  kite 
or  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  bustard,  the  crane,  the  stork, 
the  wild  goose,  wild  duck,  teal,  tern,  partridge  (red  and 
black),  the  sand  grouse,  and  the  plover.  "Wc  know 
from  the  monuments  that  fish  were  common.  Of  the 
domestic  animals  of  the  Assyrians  the  principal  were 
camels,  horses,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Dogs,  resembling  the  mastiff  in  appearance,  were 
employed  for  hunting.  From  the  fact  that  heavy  stone 
weights  carved  in  the  form  of  ducks  have  been  found, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  duck  was  domesticated. 

The  Assyrians   belonged   to   the   northern    family  of 
Semites,  and  were  closely  akin  to  the  Phoenicians,  the 

„   »T  i-        1  Aramaeans,    and    the    Hebrews.       Their 

7.  National      ,      ,      ,      -     ,  ,.  ,    c    ■  , 

.  ,  robust     physical    proportions    and    facial 

characteristics  are  well  known  from  the 
monuments,  and  tally  with  what  we  know  of  their  char- 
acter from  their  own  inscriptions  and  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  Is.  33  19  describes  the  Assyrians  as 
'  a  fierce  people  ' — an  epithet  that  fits  a  nation  whose 
history  is  one  perpetual  warfare.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween courage  and  ferocity  is  easily  overpassed,  and  in  a 
military  nation,  such  as  the  Assyrians  were,  it  was  but 
natural  that  there  should  be  customs  which  to  a  later 
age  seem  barbarous.  The  practice  of  impaling  the 
defenders  of  a  captured  city  was  almost  universal  with 
the  Assyrians  ;  the  torturing  of  prisoners  was  common  ; 
and  the  practice  of  beheading  theslain.whilstadding  insult 
to  the  vanquished,  was  adopted  as  a  convenient  method 
of  computing  the  enemy's  loss,  for  it  was  easier  to  count 
heads  than  to  count  bodies.  The  difference  in  character 
between  the  Assyrians  and  the  milder  Babylonians  was 
due  partly  to  the  absence  of  that  non-Semitic  element 
which  gave  rise  to  and  continued  to  influence  the  more 
ancient  civilisation  of  the  latter  (see  Babylonia,  §  =|  ; 
partly,  also,  to  differences  of  climate  and  geographical 
position.  The  ferocity  and  the  courage  of  the 
Assyrians  are  to  a  great  extent  absent  from  the 
Babylonian  character.  It  has  been  nsserted  that  the 
Semites  never  make  great  soldiers,  yet  there  have  been 
two  prominent  exceptions  to  this  generalisation the  As- 
syrians and  the  Carthaginians.      The  former  indeed  not 
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J.  'Abdul  'Aziz,  E2 

Aba  Habbah,  F4  (Babylonia,  §§  3  14) 

Abu-Shahrein,  H5  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Accho,  B4 

Achmetha,  I3 

Achzib,  B4 

Acre,  B4  (Damascus,  §4) 

Aderbaigan,  G2,  H2 

RfAdhem  (A'zam?),  G3  (Assyria,  §  4) 

Adiabene,  F2  (Dispersion,  §  6) 

'Adlan,  B4 

R.  Adonis,  B3  (Aphek,  i) 

'Afrln,  C2 

Agade,  F4  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Agamatanu,  1 3 

'Ain  Kadis,  B5 

'Ain  Tab,  C2 

'Akarkuf.  G4  (Racel,  Tower  of,  §  7) 

'Akka,  B4  (Beth-emek) 

Akkad,  G4  (Babylonia,  §  1) 

Akku,  B4 

Akzibi,  B4 

Alalia  [Eg   'Asi],  A3  (Ciprus,  §  1) 

Albak,  Gi 

Aleppo,  C2 

Alexandretta,  C2 

Amatu,  C3 

Amedi,  E2 

Amid,  E2 

Amida,  E2 

N.  Amrit,  B3 

J.  el-Ansariya,  C3 

Antakieh,  C2 

Antarados,  B3  (Arvad) 

Antioch,  C2  ^ 

Apamea,  C3  (mod.  Rum  Kala) 

Apamea,  D2  (mod.  Kal'at  el-Mtidik) 

Aradus,  B3 

Ararat,  Ei 

Arba'ilu,  F2  (Assyria,  §  5) 

Arbela,  F2  (Assyria,  %  5) 

Mt.  Argseus,  Bi  (Cappadocia) 

W.  el-'Arish,  A5 

Arka,  C3 

Arkite,  C3 

Armenia,  El  (Ararat,  |  2) 

Ar  Moab,  Bs 

Arpad,  C2  (Assyria,  %  32) 

Arpadda,  C2 

Arrapachitis,  F2  (Arphaxad) 

Arvad,  B3  (Assyria,  §  31) 

Asdudu,  B5 

Asguza  ?  G2  (Ashkekaz) 

Ashdod,  B5 

Ashkelon,  65 

N.  el-'Asi,  C3 

'Askalan,  B5 

Askaluna,  B5 

Asshur,  F2 

Assur,  F2  (Assyria,  §  1) 

Assyria,  G3 

Asur,  F3  (Assyria,  §  1) 

Atropatene,  G2 

R.  A'zam?  G3' 

Azotus,  B5 

Babylon,  G4 

Babylonia,  G5 

Bagdad,  G4  (Babel,  Tower  of,  §  7) 

Bagdadu,  G4 

Bagistaca,  H3 

Balawat,  F2  (Assyria,  §  5) 


Baldeh,  B3 

R.  Balicha,  D2 

R.  Balihi,  D2 

Barzipa,  G4 

Basra,  H5  (Babylonia,  §  14) 

Batrun,  B3 

Bavian,  F2  (Babylonia,  §  58) 

Beersheba,  B5 

Bchistun,  H3  (Babylonia,  §§  12  13) 

Beirut,  B4  (Berothah) 

R.  Belikh,  D2  (Assyria,  §  4) 

Beroen,  C2 

Berytus,  B4 

Biaina,  Fi  (Ararat,  §  2) 

Bir  es-Seba,  Bs 

Birejik,  C2  (Carchemish,  §  2) 

Birs-NimrCid,  G4  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Biruti,  B4 

Bit  Yakin,  Hs  and  I5  (Chaldea) 

Borsippa,  G4  (Babylonia,  §3) 

Botrys,  B3 

•Brook  of  Egypt,'  As 

Byblos,  B3  (Assyria,  §  31) 

Caesarea,  B4 

Calah,  Fa  (Assyria,  §  5) 

R.  Calycadnus,  A2  (Cilicia,  §  1) 

Caphtor,  B2 

Cappadocia,  Bi 

Carchemish,  D2 

Carmania,  inset  map  (Carmanians) 

Mt.  Carmel,  B4 

Carpasia,  B3 

Cairha;,  D2 

Caspian  Sea,  Ii  (Ararat,  §  3) 

R.  Chaboras,  E3 

Chalcis,  C3 

Chalybon,  C2 

Chittim  (see  Kittim) 

Choaspes,  I4 

Cilicia,  B2 

Circesium,  E3 

Citium,  A3  (Cyprus,  §  1) 

Commagene,  C2 

Ctesiphon,  G4 

Cuth,  Cuthah,  G4  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

R.  Cydnus,  B2  (Cilicia,  §  1) 

Cyprus,  A3 

Damascus,  O4 

Daphne,  C2 

Diarbekr,  E2  (Assyria,  §  6) 

R.  Dijla,  F2 

R.  Diklat,  E2 

Dilmun?  16 

Dimashk,  C4 

Dimaski,  C4 

Dinaretum  Pr.,  B3 

R.  Diydla,  G3  (Assyria,  §  4) 

Dor,  IJ4 

Dur  Kurigalzu,  G4  (Assyria,  %  23) 

Dur  Sargina,  F2  (Assyria,  §  5) 

Du'ru,  B4 

Ecbatana,  I3 

Edessa,  D2  (Aramaic,  §  n) 

Edi'al,  A3 

Edom,  Bs 

Elam,  H4  (Babylonia,  §  22) 

Elamtu.  H4 

Mts.  cf  Elburz,  I2  (Ararat,  §  j) 

Ellasar,  G5 


Ellip,  H4 

Mt.  Elvend,  I3 

Emessa,  C3  (see  Hemessa) 

Epiphania,  C3 

Eidjish  Dagh,  Bi 

Erech,  G5  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Eridu,  Hs  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Esdud,  Bs 

R.  Eulaeus,  Is,  H4(Asur-bani-pal,  §6) 

R.  Euphrates,  D2,  F4 (Babylonia,  §14) 

R.  Furat,  D2,  F4 

Gambulu  ?  Hs  ^ASur-bani-pal,  %  6) 

Gargamis,  D2 

Gauzanitis,  E2 

Gaza,  Bs 

Gebal,  B3 

Gedrosia,  inset  map  (Carmanians) 

Ghazza,  Bs 

Ghiuk  Su,  A2 

Gimir,  Bi 

Gok  Su,  C2 

Gordasan  Mts.;  G2 

Gozan,  E2  (Assyria,  §  32) 

Great  Sea,  B3,  B4 

Great  Zab,  F2 

Gubli,  B3 

Guzana,  E2 

Habur,  E3 

Hadrach,  C3  (Assyria,  §  3=) 

Halab,  C2 

Halwan,  C2 

R.  Halys,  Bi  (Cappadocia) 

Hamadan,  I3 

Hamat,  C3 

Hamatb,  C3 

Haran,  D2 

Harran,  D2 

Harran(u),  D2 

J.  el-Hass,  C3 

Hatarikka,  C3 

Hatte,  C2  (Canaan,  §  10) 

Hauran,  C4 

Hauran,  C4 

Hawranu,  C4 

yazzatu,  Bs 

Hebron,  B5 

(H)emes(s)a,C3 

Hesban,  Bs 

Heshbon,  Bs 

Hilakku,  B2  (Cilicia,  §  2) 

Hillah,  G4  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Hit,  F4 

Horns,  C3 

Hulwan,  G3 

R.  yusur,  F2  (see  Khawsar) 

Nahr  Ibrahim,  B3 

Ichna?,  D2 

Idalium,  A3 

Imgur-Bel,  F2  (Assyria,  §  5) 

Irbil,  F2  (Assyria,  §  5) 

Isin,  G5  (Babylonia,  §  49) 

Issus,  C2  (Cilicia,  §  i) 

Jebeil,  B3 

Jebel  Judi,  F2  (Ararat,  §  3; 

Jerabis,  D2 

R.  Jihun,  C2' 

Joppa,  B4 
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N.  el-Kabir,  B3 

N.  cl-Kabir,  B3 

Kadesh-barnea,  B5 

Kaisariyeh  (Mazaca),  Bt 

kaisariyeh,  B4 

kalah,  F2 

Kal'a't  Dibsa,  D3 

Kal'at  el-Mudik,  C3 

Kal'dt  Sherkat,  F3  (Assyria,  §  5) 

Kaldu,  H5,  H6 

Kalhu,  Kalah,  F2 

Kana,  B4 

Karaja  Dagh,  D2 
Kardunial,  G4,  H5 

Karkisiya,  E3 

R.  Karun,  I5 

KaISi,  I3  (Babylonia,  I  56) 

Kebbeh  Maden,  Di 

Kefto,  B2  (Caphtur,  f  4) 

Kennisrin,  C3 

R.  Kerkhah,  Is,  I4 

R.  Khabiir,  F2  (Assyria,  I  4) 

R.  Khabur,  E3  (Assyria,  §  4) 

el-Khalil,  B5 

R.  Khawsar, ' Khosr,'  F2  (Assyria,  §  5) 

Khorsabad,  F2  (Assyria,  f  5) 

Kirruri,  G2  (Assyria,!  3O 

KiS,  G4  (Babylonia,  |§  3  47) 

Kittim,  A3 

Kizil  Irmak,  Bi,  Ci 

Koa,  G3 

Korduene,  G2  (Ararat,  §  3) 

Kue,  B2  (Cilicia,  8  2) 

Kummuh,  Di  (Assyria,  S  28) 

Kurdistan,  G2  (Assyria,  §  3) 

Kurna,  H5 

N.  Kutha,  G4 

Kutu,  G3  (Babylonia,  §  69) 

kutu,  G4 

Kuyunjik,  F2  (Assyria,  8  5) 

el-Ladikiyeh,  B3 

Lagai,  H5  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Laodicea,  B3 

Larnaca,  A3 

Larsa,  G5  (Babylonia,  5  3) 

R.,Leontes,  B4 

N.  Litani,  B4 

Lower  Zab,  63  (Assyria,  §  4) 

Lycaonia,  A2  (Cappadocia) 

Malatya,  Di 

Nahr'  Malik,  G4 

Ma'lQla,  C4  (Aramaic,  §  9) 

Man,  Fi 

Manda,  H2  (Cyrus,  I  z) 

Mar'ash,  C2 

Marathus,  B3 

Maridin,  E2 

Mt.  Masius,  D2 

Kh.  Ma'sub,  B4 

Mazaca,  Bi  (Cappadocia) 

Media,  I3  (Babylonia,  §  56) 

Mediterranean,  B3,  B4 

Melitene,  Di  (Ararat,  §  1) 

Memphis,  inset  map  (ASur-bani-pal, 

Meshech,  Ci 
Mesopotamia,  E2 
Mie-Turnat,  G4 
Mitani,  D2  (Assyria,  §  28) 
Mosul,  F2  (Assyria,  8  5) 
Mukayyar,  G5  (Babylonia,  §  14) 
Muiku,  Ci  (Assyria,  §  28) 
Musri,  C2  (Assyria,  §  28) 
Musri,  B5  (Ashuod) 

Nabataea,  C5  (Asur-bani-pal,  §  9) 
Naharina,  D2  (Aram-naharaim,  §  2/) 


Na'iri,  Ei,  Fi,  G2  (Ararat,  §  2) 

Namri,  H3 

Nasibin,  E2 

Nebi  Yunus,  F2  (Assyria,  §  5) 

Nicephorium,  D3 

Niffer,  G4  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Nimrud,  F2  (Assyria,  §  5) 

Nineveh,  F2  (ASur-bani-pal,  S  2) 

Mt.  Niphates,  Ei 

Nippur,  G4  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Nisibis,  E2  (Dispersion,  i  6) 

Nisin  or  Isin,  G5  (Babylonia,  §  49) 

Mts.  of  Nisir.  G2  (Deluge,  §  2) 

Opis,  G3  (Cyrus,  5  2) 
Ornithonpolis,  B4 
R.  Orontes,  C3  (Assyria,  §  31) 
Osrhoene,  D2 

Palastu,  Bs  (Canaan,  §  17) 

Palmyra,  D3  (Aramaic  Language,  S  2) 

Paltos,  B3 

Parthia,  inset  map 

Pedias,  B2  (Cilicia,  §  1) 

Pekod,  H4 

Philistia,  B5  (Canaan,  §  17) 

R.  Physcus,  G3 

Pitru,  D2 

Pukudu?  Hs 

R.  Purattu,  D2,  F4 

R.  Pyramus,  C2  (Cilicia,  §  1) 

R.  Radanu,  G3 
Rj.kka,  D3 
Rils  el-'Ain,  E2 
Rasappa,  D3 
Res-eni,  E2 
Rezeph,  D3 
Rhesaina,  E2 
Ribla,  C3 
Riblah,  C3 
Ruha,  D2 
Rusafa,  D3 
Ruwad,  B3 

es-Sabaha,  C3 

R.  Sagurri,  C2 

Saida,  B4 

R.  Sajur,  C2  (Carchemish,  §  2) 

Salamis,  A3  (Cyprus,  §  2) 

Salchad,  C4 

Salchah,  C4 

Samaria,  B4 

Samarrah,  F3 

Samerina,  B4 

Samfis3.ta,  D2  (Cappadocia) 

Sarafand,  B4 

Sarepta,  B4 

Saruj,  D2 

R.  Sarus,  B2  (Cilicia,  §  1) 

Sebastlya,  B4 

Seleucia,  G4 

Senkereh,  Gs  (Babylonia,  J  3) 

Serug,  D2 

Shatt  el-' Arab,  Hs 

Shaft  el-Hai,  H4,  H5  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Shatt  en-Nil,  G5  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Sherif  Khan,  F2  (Assyria,  §  5) 

Shinar,  G4 

Shirwan^  H3 

Shoa?  G4 

Shushan,  I4 

Sidon,  B4  (Assyria,  §  31) 

Sidunu,  B4 

R.  Sihun,  B2' 

Simirra,  B3 

Simyra,  B3 

Singaras,  E2 

Sinjar  Range,  E2  (Assyria,  §§  4;i6) 

Sinzar,  C3 


Sippar,  F4  (Babylonia,  g§  3  54) 

Sirpurla,  Hs  (Babylonia,  §8  3  48) 

Soli.  B2.  (Cilicia,  §  1) 

Sophene,  Di 

R.  Subnat,  ^Ei  (Assyria,  S  27) 

Sumeisat,  D2 

Sumer,  Hs  (Babylonia,  §  1) 

Sumra,  B3 

Sur,  B4 

Surru,  B4 

Susa,  I4(Cyrus,  S  1) 

Susan,  I4  (Cyrus,  §6) 

Susiana  (Aram,  §  1) 

Susiaria,  Is  (Babylonia,  §  10) 

Sutu,  G4 

Syrian  Desert,  D4 

Tabal,  Ci  (A5ur-bani-pal,  §  4) 

Tadmur,  D3 

Tantura,  B4 

Tarabulus,  B3 

Tarbis,  F2  (Assyria,  §  5) 

Tarsus,  B2  (Cilicia,  §  1) 

Tartus,  B3 

L.  Tatta,  Ai  (Cappadocia) 

Taurus,  Fi,  B2  (Cappadocia) 

Tell  'ArkS,  C3 

Tell  Aswad,  G4 

Tell-Erfad,  C2 

Tell  Ibrahim,  G4  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Telloh,  Hs  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Teredon,  H5 

Thapsacus,  D3  (Assyria,  §  16) 

Thebae,  inset  map  (Asur-bani-pal,  g  1) 

R.  Tigris,  F2,  H4  (Assyria,  §  4) 

Tiphsah,  D3 

R.  Tornadotos,  G3 

Tracheia,  A2  (Cilicia,  §  t) 

Tripolis,  B3  (Damascus,  §  4) 

Tubal,  Ci 

R.  Turnat,  G3 

L.  Tuzla,  Ai 

Tyre,  B4  (Assyria,  §  31) 

Tyros,  B4 

Udumu,  Bs 

R.  Ula'a,  Is 

R.  Ulai,  I5 

Upe,  G3 

Upper  Zab,  G2  (Assyria,  §  4) 

Ur,  Gs  (Babylonia,  §  3) 

Urartu,  El  (Ararat,  §  1) 

Urfa,'  Ruha,  D2 

Uruk,  Gs 

L.  Urumiyah,  Urmia,  G2  (Aramaic, 

S13) 
Ur(u)salim,  Bs 


L.  Van,  Fi  (Assyria,  §  n) 

W.  el-'Arish,  As 

Warka,  Gs  (Babylonia,  8  3) 

Yata,  B4 
Yamutbal,  H4 
Yapu,  B4 

Zab  ( Upper  or  Greater),  F2  (Assyria, 

§4) 
Zab  (Lower),  F3  (Assyria,  8  4> 
Zabatus,  Majpr,  F2 
Zabatus,  Minor,  F3 
Zabu,  Elu,  F2 
Zabu  Supalu,  F3 
Mt.  Zagros,  G3 

Zenjirli,  C2  (Aramaic  Language,  §  2) 
Zerghul,  Hs 
Zeugma,  C2 
Zimri,  G3  (Assyeia,  §  32) 
ez-Zib,  B4 
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only  displayed  the  energy  of  conquest,  but  also  combined 
with  it  ;i  great  power  of  administration  by  which  they  or- 
ganised the  empire  they  had  acquired.  It  was,  however, 
the  custom  of  the  Greek  historians,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Romans,  to  paint  the  Assyrians  as  a  singularly  luxurious 
and  sensual  nation.  Their  monarchs,  from  the  founder 
of  the  empire  down  to  the  last  king-  who  held  tin-  throne, 
were  described  as  given  up  to  pleasuie.  It  is  possible 
that  as  regards  the  Liter  emphv  this  tradition  contains 
a  substratum  of  truth,  for  the  growing  luxury  of  Asm  ria 
may  well  have  been  one  of  the  causes  th.iL  brought 
about  her  fall.  For  the  earlier  and  the  middle  pi -nod  of 
Assyrian  history,  however,  the  statement  is  pro\ cd  to  be 
untrue,  both  bv  the  records  of  Assyria  herself  and  by  the 
negative  evidence  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  These  con- 
temporaries of  Ass_\na,  who  hated  her  with  the  bitter 
hatred  which  the  oppressed  must  always  feel  for  their 
oppressors,  rarely,  if  ever,  denounce  her  luxury  ;  it  was 
her  violence  and  robbery  that  mipicssed  her  \  lctuus.  In 
the  language  of  prophecy  the  nation  is  piUured  as  a  lion 
^ Nali.  "JuJ,  and  it  is  not  as  a  centre  of  vice  but  as  '  the 
blood v  citv'  that  Xahum  foretells  the  destruction  of  her 
capital  (3i). 

The  Assyrians  spoke  a  Semitic  language,  which  they 
inherited  from  the   Babylonians — a   language  that  was 
_  more    closely    allied     to     1  lebrew     and 

°  °  '  Aramaic  than  to  Arabic  and  the  other 
dialects  of  the  S.  Semitic  group.  They 
wrote  a  non-Semitic  character,  one  of  the  varieties  of 
the  cuneiform  writing  (see  Babylonia,  §  $ff.).  Like 
their  language,  this  system  of  writing  came  to  them 
from  the  Babylonians,  who  had  themselves  inherited  it 
from  the  previous  non-Semitic  inhabitants  of  Babylonia. 
The  Assyrians,  although  retaining  the  Babylonian  signs, 
made  sundry  changes  in  the  formation  of  them,  and  in 
some  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  steady  development  through- 
out the  whole  period  covered  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
The  forms  of  some  of  the  characters  in  the  inscriptions 
of  almost  every  Assyrian  king  display  slight  variations 
from  those  employed  by  his  predecessors.  Indeed,  in 
some  few  cases,  the  forms  used  at  different  periods 
differ  more  widely  from  one  another  than  they  do  from 
their  Babylonian  original.  The   literature   of  the 

Assyrians  was  borrowed.  In  a  sense  they  were  with- 
out a  literature,  for  they  were  not  i  literary  people. 
They  were  u  nation  of  warriors,  not  of  scholars. 
In  this  they  present  the  greatest  contrast  to  their 
kindred  in  the  S.  Possessed  of  abundant  practical 
energy,  they  were  without  the  meditative  temperament 
which  fostered  the  growth  of  Babylonian  literature  ; 
and,  although  displaying  courage  in  battle  and  devotion 
to  the  chase,  they  lacked  the  epic  spirit  in  which  to  tell 
the  tales  of  their  enterprise.  The  majority  of  the  his- 
torical inscriptions  which  they  have  left  behind  them  are 
not  literature  :  they  are  merely  lists  of  conquered  cities, 
catalogues  of  captured  spoil,  and  statistics  of  the  slain. 
Though  not  original,  howe\er,  the  Assyrians  were  far 
from  being  illiterate.  They  took  over,  root  and  branch, 
the  whole  literature  of  Babylonia,  in  the  copying,  the 
collection,  and  the  arrangement  of  which  they  displayed 
the  same  energy  and  vigour  with  which  they  prosecuted 
a  campaign.  It  was  natural  that  the  priests  and  scribes, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  copy  and  collate',  should  attempt 
compositions  of  their  own  ;  but  they  merely  reproducer! 
the  matter  and  the  methods  of  their  predecessors.  In  a 
word,  the  Assyrians  made  excellent  librarians,  and  it  is 
to  their  powers  of  organisation  that  we  owl-  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  literature.  Since, 
therefore,  the  language,  the  system  of  writing,  and  the 
literature  of  the  Assyrians  were  not  of  their  own  making, 
but  merely  an  inheritance  into  which  they  entered,  the 
description  of  them  in  greater  detail  falls  more  naturally 
under  the  article  Bahw.onia  (see  ^  19/!). 

The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  resembles  in  the  main 
that  of  the  Babylonians,  from  which  it  was  derived. 
The  early  colonists  from  the  south  carried  with  them  the 
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gods  of  the  country  which  they  were  leaving  ,  but  fiom 
the  very  first  thev  appear  to  have  somewhat  modified 
the  system  and  to  have  given  a  dis- 
ly  national  character  to  the  pantheon 
they  borrowed.  This  end  they  achie\ed  by  the  intro- 
ductii  hi  of  the  w  01  ship  of  Asur,  their  pec  uliai  }y  national 
god,  who  was  for  them  the  symbol  of  their  separate 
existence.  Asur  thev  set  abo\e  all  the  1  <ab\  Ionian 
deities,  even  Ann,  Bel,  and  Ka  taking  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  hierarchy.  It  is  true  that  we  find  Bel 
nu -n tin ned  at  times  as  though  he  were  on  an  equal 
footing  with  Asur,  especially  in  the  double  royal  title 
'Governor  of  Re!,  Representative  of  Asur,'  wlule 
Ass\ria  is  sometimes  termed  '  the  land  of  Bel  '  and 
Nineveh  '  the  eily  of  Rel.'  These  titles,  howe\cr,  were 
not  inconsistent  with  Asur's  supn-niacv.  He  was  'the 
king  m|"  all  the  gods,'  and  any  national  sin  ..cess  was 
regaided  as  the  result  of  his  initiative.  It  was  Asur 
who  marked  out  the  kings  of  Assyria  from  their  birth, 
nud  in  due  time  called  them  to  the  throne.  It  was  he 
who  invested  them  with  power  and  gave  them  victory 
over  their  enemies,  listened  to  their  prayers,  and  dictated 
the  policy  they  should  pursue.  The  Assyrian  arniv  w  ere 
'  the  troops  of  Asur  '  r  the  national  foe  was  Asur's 
enemy'  ;  and  every  expedition  is  stated  to  have  been 
undertaken  only  at  Ins  direct  command.  In  fact,  the 
life  of  the  nation  was  consecrated  to  his  service-,  and  its 
energies  were  spent  in  the  attempt  to  vindicate  his 
majesty  among  the  nations  that  surrounded  them.  His 
symbol  was  the  winged  circle  in  which  was  frequently 
enclosed  a  draped  male  figure  wearing  a  head-dress  with 
three  horns  and  with  his  hand  extended  ;  at  other  times 
he  is  represented  as  holding  a.  bow  or  drawing  it  to  its 
full  extent.  The  symbol  may,  perhaps,  be  explained 
as  -■  visible  representation  that  Asur's  might  had  no 
equal,  his  influence  no  limit,  and  his  existence  no  end. 
This  symbol  is  often  to  be  found  on  the  monuments  as 
the  accompaniment  of  royalty,  signifying  that  the 
Assyrian  king,  as  Asur's  representative,  was  under  his 
especial  protection  ;  and  we  find  it  not  only  sculptured 
above  the  king's  image  but  also  graven  on  his  seal  and 
even  embroidered  on  his  garment.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  trace  in  this  exaltation  of  the  god  A^ur  the 
Semitic  tendency  to  monotheism,  the  complete  vindica- 
tion of  which  first  found  expression  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
new  deity  stood  in  any  opposition  to  the  older  gods. 
These  retained  the  respect  and  worship  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  stood  by  Asur's  side — not  so  powerful,  it  is  true, 
but  retaining  considerable  influence  and  lending  their 
aid  without  prejudice  to  the  advancement  of  the  nation's 
interests. 

The  spouse  of  Asur  was  Belit — that  is,  'the  Lady' 
p<!.r  excellence — and  she  was  identified  with  the  goddess 
lst.tr  (see  especially  3  R.  24,  80  ;  53,  n.  4,  36/),  and 
in  particular  with  I  star  of  Nineveh.  Another  goddess 
who  enjoyed  especial  veneration  in  Assyria  was  Istar  of 
Arbela,  who  became  particularly  prominent  under  Sen- 
nacherib and  bis  successors,  and  was  generally  men- 
tioned by  the  side  of  her  namesake  of  Nineveh.  She 
was  especially  the  goddess  of  battle,  and  from  Asur- 
bani-pal  we  know  the  conventional  form  in  which  she 
was  presented.  This  monarch,  on  the  eve  of  an  engage - 
ni'-nt  with  the  Elamites,  feeling  far  from  confident  of  his 
own  success,  appealed  for  encouragement  and  guidance 
to  Istar  of  Arbela.  The  goddess  answered  the  king's 
prayer  by  appearing  that  night  in  a  vision  to  a  certain 
seer  while  he  slept.  On  recounting  his  dream  to  the 
king,  the  seer  described  the  appearance  of  the  goddess 
in  these  words  :  '  Istar,  who  dwells  in  Arbela,  entered. 
On  the  left  and  the  right  of  her  hung  quivers  ,  in  her 
hand  she  held  a  bow  ;  and  «,  sharp  sword  did  she  draw 
for  the  waging  of  battle.' 

Besides  Asur  and  Istar,  two  other  gods  were  held  in 
particular  respect  by  the  Assyrians — Ninib,  the  god  of 
battle,  and  Nergal,  the  god  of  the  chase.      Almost  all 
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the  Assyrian  kings,  however,  had  their  own  pantheons, 
to  whom  they  owed  especial  allej;i:ince.  In  many  cases 
the  names  constituting  the  pantheon  occur  in  the  king's 
inscriptions  in  a  set  order  that  does  not  often  vary. 

Such  were  the  principal  changes  which  the  Assyrians 
made  in  the  pantheon  of  Babylonia,  the  majority  of 
whose  gods  they  inherited,  with  their  functions  and 
attributes  to  a  great  extent  unchanged.  It  is  true  that 
our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  religion,  like  that  of 
Babylonian  literature,  conies  to  us  mainly  through 
Assyrian  sources  ;  but  though  it  passed  to  them,  its  origin 
and  development  are  closely  intenvoven  with  the  history 
of  the  older  country.  The  cosmology  of  the  Assyrians 
and  their  conception  of  the  universe  were  entirely  Baby- 
lonian (see  Babylonia,  §  25) ;  their  astrology  ( it.  sj  34), 
then-  science  of  omens  (§  32),  their  system  of  ritual  and 
their  ceremonial  observances  (§  29/  )  were  an  inheritance 
from  the  temples  and  worships  of  the  south. 

Though  in  language,  writing,  and  literature  Assyria  so 

closely    resembles    Babylonia,    in   her  architecture    she 

,.    presents  a  striking   contrast.      The  alluvial 

■  xitoiii    plains  of  the  southern  country  contained  no 

tecture.      stone>  and  the  b  dndonian  buildings  were, 

ihf-n-fore,  mainly  composed  of  brick.      The  resources  of 

Assyria  were  not  so  poor  ;  the  limestone  and  the  alabaster 

with  which  her  land  abounded  stood  her  in  good  stead. 

The  palace  was  the  nio^t  important  building  among 
the  Assyrians,  for  the  principal  builders  were  the  kings. 
It  was  erected,  usually,  on  an  artificial  platform  of  bricks 
or  earth  ;  in  which  fact  we  may  possibly  see  a  .survival  of 
a  custom  of  Babylonia,  where  such  precautions  against 
inundation  were  necessary.  The  platform  was  generally 
faced  with  stone,  and  was  at  times  built  in  terraces  which 
were  connected  by  steps.  The  palace  itself  was  com- 
posed of  halls,  galleries,  and  smaller  chambers  built 
round  open  courts,  the  walls  of  the  former  being  orna- 
mented with  elaborate  sculptures  in  relief.  It  is  only 
from  their  foundations  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces  has  been  obtained.  From  these  remains  a  good 
idea  of  their  extent  can  be  gathered  ;  but  there  is  no 
means  of  telling  the  appearance  they  presented  when 
complete.  Their  upper  portion  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed :  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  they  con- 
sisted of  more  than  one  story.  The  paving  of  the  open 
courts  was  as  a  rule  composed  of  brick  ;  but  sometimes 
stone  slabs,  covered  with  shallow  carving  in  conventional 
patterns,  were  employed. 

The  temple  was  subordinate  to  the  palace.  Our 
knowledge  of  its  appearance  is  based  mainly  on  its 
representation  on  the  monuments,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  Assyrians  inherited  the  Babylonian 
zikkurratu  (temple-tower),  a  building  in  stages  which 
diminish  as  they  ascend  (see  Babylonia,  §  16,  beg.). 
Unmistakable  remains  of  a  building  of  this  description 
were  uncovered  on  the  X.  side  of  the  mound  at  NimrCid. 
Another  type  of  building  depicted  on  the  monuments 
has  been  identified  as  i  shrine  or  a  temple  ;  it  was  a 
single-storied  structure,  with  a  broad  entablature  sup- 
ported by  columns  or  pilasters. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  has 
perished.  The  dwellings  of  the  more  wealthy  must  have 
resembled  the  royal  residence.  On  the  bas-reliefs  are 
to  be  found  villages  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  modern  Mesopotamia ;  and,  having  regard  to  the 
eternal  nature  of  things  eastern,  we  may  regard  it  as  not 
unlikely  that  the  humbler  subjects  of  Assyria  were  housed 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  villagers  of  to-day. 

It  was  to  adorn  their  palaces  and  temples  that  the 
Assyrians  employed  the  sculptured  slabs  and  bas-reliefs 

,    _     .    ,  with    which    their    name   is    peculiarly 

"  '  associated.  The  majority  of  these  have 
come  from  the  palaces  of  Asur-nasir-pal,  Sargon,  Sen- 
nacherib, and  Asur-bani-pal.  The  work  of  the  earliest 
of  these  kings  is  distinguished  from  that  of  his  successors 
by  a  certain  breadth  and  grandeur  of  treatment  ;  but 
the  constant  repetition  of  his  own  figure,  accompanied 
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by  attendants,  human  or  divine,  becomes  monotonous. 
The  work  of  Sargon  presents  a  greater  variety  of  subject 
and  treatment  ;  but  it  is  in  the  sculptures  of  Sennacherib 
and  Asur-bani-pal  that  the  most  varied  episodes  of 
Assyrian  life  and  history  are  portrayed.  It  was  natural 
that  battle-scenes  should  chiefly  occupy  the  sculptor  ; 
jet  even  here  the  artist  could  give  his  fancy  play. 
Whilst  he  was  bound  by  convention  to  depict  the  vulture 
devouring  the  slain,  he  could  carve  at  the  top  of  his 
slab  a  sow  with  her  litter  trampling  through  a  reed- 
bed.  Armies  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  the  siege  uf 
cities  or  battles  in  the  open,  the  counting  of  the  slain 
and  the  treatment  of  prisoners — all  are  rendered  with 
absolute  fidelity.  When  an  army  crosses  a  river  and 
boats  for  transport  are  not  to  be  had,  the  troops  are 
represented  as  swimming  over  with  the  help  of  inflated 
skins1— a  custom  that  survives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  present  day. 

Though  the  sculptures  of  Sennacherib  and  Asur-b.tni- 
pal  have  much  in  common,  as  regards  both  their  matter 
and  the  method  of  their  treatment,  each  king  had  his 
own  favourite  subject  for  portrayal  on  his  monuments. 
Sennacherib  liked  most  to  perpetuate  his  building 
operations  ;  Asur-bani-pal,  his  own  deeds  of  valour  in 
the  chase.  Sennacherib  erected  two  palaces  at  Nineveh 
— the  one  at  Nebi  Vunus,  the  other  at  Kuyunjik — but 
it  is  only  at  Kuyunjik  that  the  palace  has  been  thoroughly 
explored.  On  the  walls  of  this  latter  edifice  he  caused 
to  be  carved  a  series  of  scenes  in  which  his  builders  are 
represented  at  their  work.  Stone  and  timber  are  being 
carried  down  the  Tigris  upon  Bafts  ;  gangs  of  slaves  are 
collecting  smaller  stones  in  baskets,  and  piling  them  up 
to  form  the  terrace  on  which  the  palace  is  to  stand  ; 
others  are  wheeling  hand-carts  full  of  tools  and  ropes  for 
scaffolding,  or  transporting  on  sledges  huge  blocks  of 
stone  for  the  colossal  statues.  The  hunting-scenes  of 
A->ur-bani-pal  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  acme 
of  Assyrian  art.  Background  and  accessories  are  for 
the  most  part  absent.  Thus,  grotesque  efforts  at  per- 
spective, common  to  the  most  of  early  art,  are  avoided, 
with  the  result  that  the  limitations  in  the  methods  of 
the  early  artist  are  not  so  apparent.  The  scenes 
portrayed  are  always  spirited.  The  figures  are  all 
in  motion.  Whilst  the  elaboration  of  detail  is  not 
carried  to  an  extreme,  action  is  represented  with  com- 
plete success.  This  series  of  hunting-scenes  contains 
pieces  of  great  beauty.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
large  majority  of  Assyrian  sculptures,  which  tend  to 
excite  interest  rather  than  admiration.  Still,  even  the 
earlier  work  has  not  entirely  failed  in  its  purpose — 
ornamentation.  The  stiff  arrangement  of  a  battlefield 
lias  often  a  decorative  effect  ;  and  the  representation  of 
a  river  with  the  curves  and  scrolls  of  its  water  contrast- 
ing with  the  stiff  symmetrical  line  of  reeds  upon  its  bank, 
is  always  pleasing.  Indeed,  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view,  Assyrian  art  attained  no  small  success.  Traces 
of  colour  are  still  to  be  found  on  some  of  the  bas-reliels, 
on  the  hair  and  beards  of  figures,  on  parts  of  the  cloth- 
ing, on  the  belts,  the  sandals,  etc.  ;  but  the  question 
whether   the  whole  stone-work  was  originally  co\ered 

1  A  singular  detail  may  be  noticed  with  reference  to  the 
representation  of  these  skins.  The  soldier  places  the  skin 
beneath  his  belly,  and  by  means  of  his  arms  and  lugs  paddles 
himself  across  the  water.  Even  with  this  assistance  he  would 
need  all  his  breath  before  his  efforts  landed  him  on  the  opposite 
bank;  but  in  the  sculptures  each  soldier  is  represented  as 
retaining  in  his  mouth  one  uf  the  legs  of  the  inflated  skin,  into 
which  he  continues  to  blow  as  into  a  bagpipe.  The  inflation 
of  the  skin  could  be  accomplished  far  more  effectually  on  land 
before  he  started,  and  the  last  leg  of  the  beast  could  then  be 
tied  up  so  that  the  swimmer  need  not  trouble  himself  further 
about  his  apparatus,  but  devote  his  entire  attention  to  his 
stroke.  This,  no  doubt,  was  what  actually  happened  ;  but  the 
sculptor  wishes  to  indicate  that  his  skins  are  not  solid  bodies 
but  full  of  air,  and  he  can  find  no  better  way  of  showing  it  than 
by  making  his  swimmers  continue  blowing  out  the  skins,  though 
in  the  act  of  crossing.  This  instance  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  spirit  of  primitive  art,  which;  diffident  of  its  own  powers 
of  portrayal,  or  distrusting  the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  seeks 
to  make  its  meaning  clear  by  means  of  conventional  devices. 
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with  paint,  or  only  parts  of  it  picked  out  in  colour,  can- 
not be  decided. 

Even  more  famous  than  their  sculptured  slabs  are  the 
colossal  winged  lions  and  human-headed  bulls  of  the 
Assyrians.  They  tired  the  imagination  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  Ezekiel,  and  they  impress  the  beholder  of 
to-day.  These  creatures  were  set  on  either  side  of  a 
doorway  or  entrance,  and  were  intended  to  be  viewed 
both  from  the  front  and  from  the  side—  a  fact  that 
explains  why  they  are  invariably  represented  with  five 
legs.  A  \  erv  curious  effect  was  often  produced  1  >v 
running  inscriptions  across  the  bodies  of  these  beasts 
without  regard  to  any  detail  of  carving  or  design.  Amit- 
nuMr-pal  was  a  great  offender  in  this  respect.  Not  con- 
tent with  scarring  his  colossi  in  this  manner,  he  ran 
inscriptions  o\er  his  bas-reliefs  as  well,  and  displayed  a 
lack  of  imagination  bv  repeating  the  same  short  inscrip- 
tion again  and  again  with  but  few  variations. 

Carving  in  the  round  was  rarely  practised.  A  stone 
statuette  of  A^ur-nasir-pal,  i  seated  stone  figure  of 
Shalmaneser  II, ,  and  some  colossal  statues  of  the  god 
Xebo  have  been  found  ;  but,  though  the  proportions  of 
the  figure  are  more  or  less  correct,  their  treatment  is 
exceedingly  stiff  and  formal.  Modelling  in  clay,  how- 
ever, was  common.  A  few  small  clay  figures  of  gods 
have  been  discovered,  and  we  possess  clay  models  of 
the  favourite  hounds  of  Asur-bani-pal.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  stone  bas-reliefs  were  first  of  all  designed  and 
modelled  on  a  smaller  scale  in  clay  :  the  British  Museum 
possesses  fragments  of  these  clay  designs,  as  well  as  the 
rough  drafts  on  clay  tablets  which  the  Assyrian  masons 
copied  when  they  chiselled  the  inscriptions. 

In  their  metal  work  the  Assyrians  were  very  skilful. 
This  we  may  gather  both  from  the  monuments  and 
from  the  actual  examples  of  the  art  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  A  good  majority 
of  the  originals  of  the  metal  trappings, 
ornaments,  etc.,  that  are  represented  on  the  monuments 
must  have  been  cast.  The  metal  weights  in  the  form  of 
lions  are  among  the  best  actual  examples  of  casting 
that  we  possess.  In  the  British  Museum,  moreover, 
there  is  to  be  seen  an  ancient  mould  that  was  employed 
for  casting.  It  was  found  near  Mosul,  and,  although 
it  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  about  two  centuries 
subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  it  probably  represents 
the  traditional  form  of  that  class  of  matrix,  and  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  such  moulds 
were  extensively  emplo}'ed  in  the  Assyrian  foundries  of 
at  least  the  later  empire.  The  mould  in  question  is 
made  of  bronze,  and  is  formed  in  four  pieces  which  fit 
together  accurately.  Three  holes  may  be  observed  on 
the  flat  upper  surface.  Into  these  holes  the  molten 
metal  was  poured.  When  the  mould  was  opened  after 
its  contents  had  been  given  time  to  cool,  there  would 
be  seen  lying  within  it  three  barbed  arrow-heads. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  more  legitimate  art  of  metal- 
beating  that  the  Assyrians  excelled.  Much  of  the  em- 
bossed work  that  adorned  their  thrones,  their  weapons, 
and  their  armour  was  wrought  with  the  hammer,  while 
the  dishes  and  bowls  from  Nimrud  and  the  shields  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Van  are  covered  with 
delicate  rej'nntsi  work,  the  design  on  the  upper  side 
being  finished  and  defined  by  means  of  a  graving  tool. 
The  largest  and  finest  examples  of  this  class  of  work 
that  have  been  preserved  are  the  bronze  sheathings  of 
the  gates  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  which  were  cxcivated  at 
Tell-Balawat  in  1879  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  bronze  gates  of  nations  in 
antiquity  were  not  cast  in  solid  metal.  They  would 
have  been  too  heavy  to  move,  and  metal  was  not  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  such  an  ex- 
travagance. The  gate  was  built  principally  of  wood, 
on  which  plates  of  metal  were  fastened  ;  the  object 
being  to  strengthen  the  gate  against  an  enemy's  assault, 
and  especially  to  protect  its  wooden  interior  from  de- 
struction by  fire.      The  metal  coverings  of  Shalmaneser' s 
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gate  consist  of  bronze  bands  which  at  one  time 
strengthened  and  adorned  it.  A  brief  inscription  runs 
round  them,  while  the  space  is  filled  with  designs  in 
delicate  relief  illustrating  the  battles  and  conquests  of 
the  king  and  in  general  treatment  resembling  the  bas- 
reliefs  ol  stone  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Iron  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  ;  but  bronze  was  the 
favourite  substance  of  the  metal-worker.  Specimens  of 
the  bron/e  employed  have  been  analysed,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  it  consists  roughly  of  one  part  of  tin  to  ten 
parts  of  copper.  We  know  from  the  jewels  represented 
on  the  monuments  that  ornamental  work  in  silver  and  in 
gold  was  not  uncommon,  and  specimens  of  inlaid  work 
and  of  work  in  ivory  have  been  found  at  Nimrud.  Many 
of  the  examples  we  possess,  however,  betray  a  strong 
Egyptian  influence,  apparent  in  the  general  method  of 
treatment  and  m  the  occurrence  of  the  scarabceus,  the 
cartouche,  and  a  few  hieroglyphs.  Thus  they  must  be 
regarded  not  as  genuine  Assyrian  productions,  but  rather 
as  the  work  of  Phoenician  artists  copying  Egyptian 
designs.  Enamelling  of  bricks  was  extensively  employed 
as  a  means  of  decoration.  The  designs  consist  some- 
times of  patterns,  and  sometimes  of  scenes  in  which 
men  and  animals  take  part.  The  colouring  is  subdued, 
and  the  general  effect  is  harmonious.  The  fact  that 
the  tones  of  the  colouring  are  so  subdued  is  regarded 
by  some  as  a  proof  that  they  have  faded.  Some 
excellent  examples  of  enamelled  architectural  orna- 
mentation in  terra-cotta  have  been  found  at  Nimrud. 
The)'  bear  the  name  of  Asur-nasir-pal. 

Engraving  on  gems  and  the  rarer  stones  and  marbles 

was  an  art  to  which   the  Assyrians  especially  devoted 

,  „  _,  .  ,  themselves.  There  have  been  found  a 
12.  Seals,  etc.   r  ,        ,     .,    .  ,   - 

'  lew    gems  and  seals   that  are  oval   in 

shape  ;  but  the  general  form  adopted  was  that  of  a 
cylinder.  Those  of  cylindrical  form  vary  from  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length  and  from 
about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  were 
pierced  along  the  centre  so  that  the  wearer  could 
suspend  them  from  his  person  by  a  cord.  The  use  to 
which  they  were  put  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
signet  ring.  A  Babylonian  or  an  Assyrian,  instead  of 
signing  a  document,  ran  his  cylinder  over  the  damp 
clay  tablet  on  which  the  deed  he  was  attesting  had 
been  inscribed.  No  two  cylinder  seals  were  precisely 
alike,  and  thus  this  method  of  signature  worked  very 
well.  As  every  wealthy  Assyrian  carried  his  own  seal- 
cylinder,  it  is  not  surprising  that  time  has  spared  a  good 
many  of  them.  (It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the 
class  of  poorer  merchants '  and  artisans  did  not  carry 
cylinders.  When  they  attested  a  document  they  did  so 
by  impressing  their  thumb-nail  on  the  clay  of  the  tablet. 
Whether  a  certain  social  status  brought  with  it  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  tL  cylinder,  or  whether  the  possession 
of  one  depended  solely  on  the  choice  or  rather  on  the 
wealth  of  its  possessor,  is  a  question  that  has  never  been 
solved. ) 

The  work  on  the  cylinders  is  always  intaglio,  the 
engraver  aiming  at  rendering  beautiful  the  seal  im- 
pression rather  than  the  seal  itself.  The  subjects  repre- 
sented, whic  1  are  various,  include  acts  of  worship,  such 
as  the  introduction  by  a  priest  of  a  worshipper  to  his 
god,  mythological  episodes,  emblems  of  gods,  animals, 
trees,  etc.  :  the  engravings  are  generally  religious  or 
symbolical.  The  official  seal  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
forms  the  principal  exception  to  this  general  rule  ;  it  is 
circular  and  represents  a  royal  personage  slaying  a  lion 
with  his  hands.  The  character  of  the  work  itself  varies 
from  the  rudest  scratches  to  the  most  polished  workman- 
ship, and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
more  excellent  the  workmanship  the  later  the  date.  The 
earlier  seals  are  inscribed  by  means  of  the  simplest  form 
of  drill  and  graver,  and  the  marks  of  the  tools  employed 
for  hollowing  are  not  obliterated,  the  heads  of  the  figures 
being  represented  by  mere  holes,  while  the  bodies  re- 
semble fish-bones  ;  it  should  be  noted,   however,    that 
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early  Babylonian  seals  of  great  beauty  have  been  found 
at  Tclloh.' 

It  is  strange  that  the  Babylonian  and  the  Assyrian, 
living  in  a  land  of  clay,  building  their  houses  of  brick 
_  and  writing  on  clay  tablets — in  fact,  with 

13.  lottery.  p|astjc  cjay  constantly  passing  through 
their  hands— produced  no  striking  specimens  of  pottery. 
They  employed  clay  for  all  their  vessels  ;  but  the  forms 
these  assumed  do  not  show  great  originality,  and  or- 
namentation was  but  niggardly  applied.  That  the 
Assyrians  were  glass-blowers  is  shown  by  the  discovery 
of  small  glass  bottles  and  bowls.1 

The    domestic    furniture   of   the   Assyrians   does   not 
demand  j.  detailed  description.      All  that  was  made  of 
wood  has  perished.        Only  the  metal 


fittings   survive  ;    but    these,    with    the 
evidence  of  the  bas-reliefs,  point  to  a 


15.  Mechanics. 


14.  Furniture 
and  em- 
broidery. high  development  of  art  in  this  direc- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  specimens  of  As- 
syrian furniture  that  the  monuments  portray  are  the 
throne  in  which  Sennacherib  is  seated  before  Lachish, 
the  furniture  in  the  'garden-scene'  of  Asur-bani-pal  (both 
in  the  British  Museum),  and  the  chair  of  state  or  throne 
of  S argon  on  a  slab  from  Khorsabad  in  the  Louvre. 

Of  the  art  of  embroidery,  also,  as  practised  by  the 
Assyrian  ladies,  the  invaluable  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments gives  us  an  idea.  The  clothes  of  the  sculptured 
figures  are  richly  covered  with  needle-work,  especially 
on  the  sleeves  and  along  the  bottom  of  robes  and  tunics, 
while  the  royal  robes  of  Asur-nasir-pal  are  embroidered 
from  edge  to  edge.  The  general  character  of  the 
designs,  whether  consisting  of  patterns  or  of  figures, 
resembles  that  of  the  monuments  themselves. 

One  other  subject  must  be  noted  in  this  connection, — 
it  does  not  strictly  fall  under  the  heading  either  of  art  or 
of  architecture,  though  it  is  closely  c<  >n- 
m.-eted  with  branches  of  both, — the 
knowledge  of  mechanics  that  the  Assyrians  display. 
To  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  remo\al 
or  fixing  of  Assyrian  sculpture,  and  know  the  thickness 
of  the  bas-reliefs  and  the  weight  of  even  the  smallest 
slab,  the  energy  and  skill  required  by  the  Assyrians  to 
quarry,  transport,  and  fix  them  in  position  is  little  short 
of  marvellous.  Vet  all  this  was  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  only  a  wedge,  a  lever,  a  roller,  and  a  rope. 
Representations  of  three  of  these  implements  in  use  are 
to  1)  ■  seen  in  the  building-slabs  of  Sennacherib. 

Among  mechanical  contrivances  may  be  mentioned  the 
crane  for  raising  water  from  the  rivers  to  irrigate  the 
fields,  and  the  pulley  employed  for  lowering  or  raising 
a  bucket  in  a  well.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Assyrians 
is  apparent  also  in  their  various  engines  of  war  and  the 
elaborate  siege-train  that  accompanied  their  armies.  The 
battering-rams,  the  scaling-ladders,  the  shields  and 
pent-houses  to  protect  sappers  while  undermining  a 
wall — not  to  mention  their  chariots,  weapons,  and 
defensive  armour — all  testify  to  their  mechanical  skill. 

The  position  of  Assyria  was  favourable  for  commerce. 
Occupying  part  of  the -most  fertile  valley  of  W.  Asia, 


16.  Commerce. 


she  formed   the  highway  between   E. 


and  W.  Of  her  two  great  rivers,  the 
Euphrates  approaches  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  yet  empties  its  waters  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  At  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  empire  a 
highway  of  commerce  must  have  lain  from  the  Phoenician 
coast  to  Damascus  and  thence  along  the  Euphrates  to 
the   Indian    Ocean.      Many    important    caravan    routes 

1  They  shine  with  beautiful  prismatic  tints.  Most  glass  that 
has  been  buried  for  a  considerable  period,  indeed,  whether  of 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Roman  manufacture,  presents 
this  iridescent  appearance.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose 
that  it  possessed  these  tints  from  the  beginning  and  that  the 
art  by  which  the  colouring  was  attained  has  perished  with 
those  who  practised  it.  The  ancients  must  not  be  allowed  to 
take  the  credit  due  to  nature.  The  earth  and  the  atmosphere 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  have  liberated  the  silex, 
and  the  process  of  decomposition  is  attended  with  the  iridescent 
appearance. 
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also  lay  through  Assyria.  Nineveh  maintained  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  districts  around  Lake  Uru- 
mivah,  and  with  Ecbatana.  while  to  the  west  he 
Phoenician  traders  journeyed  by  the  Sin  jar  range  to 
Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  thence  south  to  Tadmor 
and  through  Damascus  into  Phoenicia  :  a  second  western 
caravan  route  lay  through  Harran  into  upper  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  while  Egypt's  trade  with  Assyria  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century  is  attested  by  the  Amarna  tablets. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  has  borne  witness  to  the  presence  of 
Assyrian  merchants  at  Tyre  in  his  time  ;  >et  it  was  the 
nations  that  traded  with  Assyria  rather  than  Assyria 
with  the  nations,  for  the  Assyrians  were  essentially  a 
people  who  preferred  to  acquire  their  wealth  by  con- 
quest rather  than  in  the  market-place.  The  internal 
trade  of  Assyria  is  represented  by  the  contract  tablets 
dating  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  end  of  the  empire, 
that  have  been  found  at  Kuyunjik.  These  tablets — 
not  nearly  so  man}-  as  those  discovered  throughout  Baby- 
lonia (i/.v.,  §  iq,  beg.) — deal  with  the  sale  of  slaves, 
cattle,  and  produce,  the  purchase  of  land,  etc. ,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  Assyria.  They  are 
written  more  carefully  than  the  majority  of  those  of 
Babvlonia  ;  and  the  Babylonian  device  of  wrapping  the 
tablet  in  an  envelope  of  clay  on  which  the  contract  was 
inscribed  in  duplicate,  with  a  view  to  its  safer  preserva- 
tion, was  not  often  adopted. 

The  form  of  government  in  Assyria  throughout  the 
whole    course    of   her  history  was    that    of    i    military 
_  despotism.      The  king  was  supreme.      He 

was  Asur's  representative  on  earth  and 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  gods. 
Whatever  policy  he  might  aaopt  was  Asur's  policy, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  subject  of  Assyria  to  carry 
out  his  will.  The  nation  therefore  existed  for  the  mon- 
archy, not  the  monarchy  for  the  nation.  The  kingship 
rested  on  the  army,  on  which  it  relied  to  quell  rebellion 
and  maintain  authority  as  well  as  to  conquer  foreign 
lands.  The  army  was  in  consequence  the  greatest 
power  in  the  state.  Its  commander-in-chief,  the  turtan 
or  tartan,  held  a  position  next  to  that  of  the  king  him- 
self, in  whose  absence  he  led  the  troops  and  directed 
operations  (cp  Taktan).  The  sak/l  was  an  important 
lower  officer  ;  the  nib-kisir  was  his  superior  ;  and  the 
Sud-yakc  and  rab-sake  were  only  second  to  the  tail m 
(cp  Rahsiiakf.h).  The  titles  of  many  court  officers  are 
known  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  functions. 
The  more  important  were  eligible'  for  the  office  of  the 
limniu,  to  which  they  succeeded  in  order,  each  giving  his 
name  to  the  year  during  which  he  held  office  (see  §  19 
and  Chronology,  §  23).  In  a  military  state  such  as 
Assyria  a  system  of  civil  administration,  it  may  be  said, 
had  almost  disappeared.  The  governors  of  the  various 
cities  in  the  realm,  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  order 
and  send  periodical  accounts  to  the  king,  were  not 
cnilians.  In  fact,  every  position  of  importance  in  the 
empire  was  filled  from  the  army.  Priests  and  judges 
exercised  a  certain  authority  ;  but  it  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  similar  classes  in  Babylonia. 

-rt    „  It  was  Assyria   that   at   first   attracted 

18.  Excava- 


tions. 


the  attention  of  explorers,  though  within 


monopoly  of  excavation  and  discovery 

In  the  year  1820  Rich,  the  resident  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Bagdad,  visited  Mosul  and  made  a  superficial  examina- 
tion of  the  mounds  of  Kuyunjik  and  N'ebi  Yunus.  He  obtained 
some  fragments  of  pottery  and  a  few  bricks  inscribed  in  cunei- 
form characters,  and  he  published  an  account  of  what  he  had 
seen.  It  was  not  until  1842  that  attention  was  again  attracted 
to  these  mounds,  Botta,  the  French  Consul  at  .Mosul,  then 
began  to  explore  Kuyuniik.  His  efforts,  however,  did  not  meet 
with  much  success,  and  next  year  he  transferred  his  attention  to 
Khorsabad,  15  m.  to  the  N.  of  M'^ul.  There  he  came  across 
the  remains  of  a  large  building  that  subsequently  proved  to  be 
the  palace  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria  (722-705  B.C.).  The 
majority  of  the  sculptures  that  he  and  Victor  Place  excavated 
on  this  site  are  to  he  found  in  the  Louvre  ;  some,  however,  were 
obtained  for  the  British  Museum  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 

In  1845  Sir  Henry  Layard  explored  the  mounds  at  Nimrfid 
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and  Kuyunjik,  undertaking  excavations  at  these  places  fur  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum;  these  diggings  were  continued 
by  Loft  us,  Ras.sani,  and  othurs,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Henry  Uawlinson,  who  was  then  serving  as  Consul-General  and 
political  agent  at  Bagdad,  and  they  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  principal  remains  of  Assyrian  art  that  have  been  recovered. 
At  Nimrud  the  palaces  of  Asnr-nasir-pal  (884-860  B.C.),  Shal- 
maneser  II.  (860-824  H.c),  and  Esarhaddon  (681-669  B.C.)  have 
been  unearthed  (cp  Cai  ah),  and  at  Kuyunjik  (cp  Ninkvkm) 
the  palace  of  Sennacherib  (705-681),  and  that  of  Asur-h,"mi- 
pal  (669-625).  The  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  etc.,  from  that  palace 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  At  Kuyunjik  (1852-54) 
the  famous  library  of  Asur-bani-pal,  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  literature  is 
derived,  was  discovered.  At  Kal'at  Sherkat  and  at  Sherlf  Khan 
excavations  were  successful  ;  important  stnne  inscriptions  and 
clay  cylinders  of  the  early  kings  were  found  at  Kal'at  Sherkat. 

The  years  187S-79  were  times  of  remarkable  discoveries.  I  Mir- 
ing this  period  the  'finds 'at  Kuyunjik  included  the  great  cylinder 
of  Asui-bani-pal  (</.?'.),  the  most  per  tea  specimen  of  its  kind 
extant;  at  Nimrud  a  large  temple  dating  from  the  time  of 
Asm-iuisir-pal  was  unearthed,  while  excavation  at  Tell-Bal.iw.U 
resulted  in  the  recovery  of  a  second  temple  of  Asur-nasir-pal 
and  the  bronze  coverings  of  the  gate  of  Shal  manner  11.  (cp 
suf-ra).  Besides  the  excavators  and  explorers  of  Assyria  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made,  two  others  should  be  mentioned 
—George  Smith  and  E.  A.  Wallts  Budge.  George  Smith,  in 
the  years  1873,  1874,  and  1S75-76,  undertook  three  expeditions 
to  that  country,  on  the  last  of  which  he  lost  his  life.  The  most 
recent  additions  to  the  collection  of  cuneiform  tablets  from 
Kuyunjik  were  made  by  Budge  in  the  years  18S8  and  1891. 

Of  the  Assyrian  antiquities  which  ha\e  been  recovered,  most 
of  the  sculptures  of  Saigon  from  Khorsabad  are  in  the  Louvre  ; 
Berlin  possesses  a  stele  of  Sargon  found  at  Cyprus  (cp  Sargon) 
and  a  stele  of  Esarhaddon  ;  a  few  slabs  from  the  palace  of  Asur- 
nasir-pal  have  found  their  way  into  the  museums  at  Edinburgh, 
the  Hague,  Munich,  Ziirich,  and  Constantinople,  and  others 
fr<im  Kuyunjik  into  private  galleries;  almost  all  else  is  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  the  British  Museum. 

There  are  four  main  sources  of  information  for  the 
settlement  of  Assyrian  chronology  —  the  so-called 
19  Chronoloffv  'Eponymlists'  (see  below),  thechrono- 
°^*  logical  notices  scattered  throughout 
the  historical  inscriptions  (see  §  20,  beg.),  the  genea- 
logies some  of  the  kings  give  of  themselves  (see  §  20, 
end),  and  lastly  those  two  most  important  documents 
which  have  been  styled  the  '  Synchronous  History ' 
(■5  21,  beg.)  and  the  'Babylonian  Chronicle'  (§  21, 
end). 

The  early  Babylonians  had  counted  time  by  great 
events,  such  as  the  taking  of  a  city,  or  the  construction  of 
a  canal  (cp  Chronology,  §  2,  beg.).  This  primitive 
system  of  reckoning,  by  which  a  period  or  date  could 
be  but  roughly  estimated,  gave  place  among  the  later 
Babylonians  to  the  fashion  of  counting  time  according 
to  the  years  of  the  reigning  king. 

The  Assyrians  adopted  neither  of  these  methods. 
They  invented  a  system  of  their  own.  They  named 
the  years  after  certain  officers,  each  of  whom  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  termed  a  limit  or  /immu,  though  the 
majority  of  scholars  agree  in  regarding  this  term  as 
referring  not  to  the  officer  himself,  but  to  his  period 
of  office.  These  officers  or  eponyms  were  appointed 
in  a  general  rotation  ;  each  in  succession  held  office  for 
a  year  and  gave  his  name  to  that  year  ;  the  office  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  archonate  at  Athens  or  the  con- 
sulate at  Rome.  Lists  of  the  limmus  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  reign  of  Ramman-nirari  II.  (911-890 
B.C.)  down  to  that  of  Asur-bani-pal  (669-625  B.C.). 
Some  of  them  merely  state  the  name  of  the  eponym  ; 
others  add  short  accounts  of  the  principal  events 
during  his  term  of  office.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
dates  of  all  the  years  in  this  known  succession  will  be 
known  if  there  be  any  of  them  that  can  be  determined 
independently.  It  fortunately  happens  that  there  is  such 
a  year.  From  the  list  we  know  that  in  the  eponymy  of 
Pur-Sagali  in  the  month  of  Si  van  (May-June)  the  sun 
was  eclipsed,  and  astronomers  have  calculated  that  there 
was  a  total  eclipse  at  Nineveh  on  the  15th  of  June  763 
B.C.  Hence  the  year  of  Pur-Sagali  is  fixed  as  763,  and 
the  dates  of  the  eponyms  for  the  whole  period  covered 
by  the  lists  are  determined  (see  further  Chronology, 
§  24,  and  cp  below,  §  32). 

For  the  chronology  before  this  period  other  sources 
must  be  sought.      Approximately  it  can  sometimes  be 
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determined  by  means  of  data  supplied  by  the  inscriptions 

20  Earlier  of  the  kin&s  in  the  form  of  chronological 
period  notices  or  remarks.  For  example,  Sen- 
^  '        nacherib  in   his  inscription   engraved   on 

the  n»ck  at  P.avian  (see  AT?  2  116  ff. ),  in  recounting 
his  conquest  of  Babylon  (689  B.C.  ),  adds  that  Ramnian 
and  Sala,  the  gods  of  the  city  of  Kkallati  which 
Marduk-nadin-ahc,  king  of  Akkad,  in  the  time  of 
Tiglath-pilescr,  king  of  Assyria,  had  carried  away 
to  Babylon,  he  now  recovered  and  restored  to  their 
place  aft.-i  a  lapse  of  418  years  (cp  below,  $  28). 
According  to  Sennacherib's  computation,  therefore, 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  must  ha\e  b«-en  reigning  in  tin- 
year  1107  H.c,  and  from  the  inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pilescr  himself  on  his  cylinders  (cp  below,  §  28,  beg.  ) 
we  know  that  this  year  is  probably  not  among  the  first 
five  of  his  reign  (cp  below,  §  28).  Moreover,  Tiglath- 
pilescr  himself  tells  us  that  he  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Anu 
and  Ram  man,  which  sixty  years  previously  had  been 
pulled  dow  n  by  Asur-dan  because  it  had  fallen  into 
decay  in  the  course  of  641  years  since  its  foundation  by 
Samsi-Ramman  (cp  below,  §  25).  This  notice,  there- 
fore, proves  that  Asur-dan  must  have  been  on  the  throne 
about  the  years  1170  or  1180  B.C.,  and  further  approxi- 
mately fixes  the  date  of  Samsi-Ramman  as  about  the  year 
1820.  The  date  of  one  other  Assyrian   king  can 

be  fixed  by  means  of  a  reference  made  to  him  by  one  of 
his  successors.  Sennacherib  narrates  (cp  below,  §  27) 
that  a  seal  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I.  had  been  brought  from 
Assyria  to  Babylon,  where  after  600  years  he  found  it 
on  his  conquest  of  that  city.  Sennacherib  conquered 
Babylon  twice,  once  in  702  and  again  in  689  ;  it  may 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  Tukulti-Ninib  reigned  in 
any  case  before  1289  B.C.,  and  possibly  before  1302 
B.C.  We  thus  have  four  settled  points  or  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  the  early  history  of  Assyria. 

Further  assistance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  earlier 
kings  is  obtained  from  genealogies.  Ramman-nirari 
I.,  for  example,  styles  himself  the  son  of  Pudil 
(  =  Pudi-ilu),  grandson  of  Bel-nirari,  great  grandson  of 
Asur-uballit,  all  of  whom,  he  states,  preceded  him  on 
the  throne  of  Assyria.  Most  of  the  Assyrian  kings  of 
whom  we  possess  inscriptions  at  least  state  the  name 
of  their  father,  while  in  one  instance  we  know  the 
relationship  between  two  early  kings  from  a  consider- 
ably later  occupant  of  the  throne,  Tiglath-pileser  L, 
informing  us  that  Samsi  Ramman  was  the  son  of  Ismi- 
Dagan  and  that  each  was  an  early  patcsi  of  Assyria. 
We  thus  know  to  a  great  extent  the  order  in  which 
the  kings  must  be  arranged,  and  in  cases  where  a  son 
succeeds  his  father  we  can  assign  approximately  the 
possible  limits  of  their  respective  rules. 

A  further  aid  is  found  in  the  '  Synchronous  History  ' 
of  Assyria   and    Babylonia.      This    inscription  was    an 
official   document  drawn  up  with  the 


21.  Synchro- 


aim  of  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the 


nous  history,  relations  between  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria from  the  earliest  times  in  regard 
to  the  boundary  line  dividing  the  two  countries.  The 
chief  tablet  on  which  this  record  is  inscribed  is,  un- 
fortunately, broken ;  but  much  still  remains  which  renders 
the  document  one  of  the  most  important  sources  for 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history.  From  it  we  ascer- 
tain for  considerable  periods  which  kings  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  were  contemporaries. 

Similar  information  for  the  period  from  about  775  to 
669  B.C.  is  obtained  from  the  Babylonian  Chronicle. 

Now,  we  know  the  order  and  the  length  of  the  reigns 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  Babylonian  kings  from  the 
Babylonian  lists  of  kings  that  have  been  discovered,  and 
the  dates  of  some  can  be  fixed,  like  those  of  the  earlier 
Assyrian  kings,  from  subsequent  chronological  notices 
(cp  Babylonia,  §  38).  The  dates  and  order,  there- 
fore, of  the  kings  of  both  Babylonia  and  Assyria  can 
to  some  extent  be  approximately  settled  independently 
of  one  another,  and  each  line  of  kings  can  be  controlled 
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from  the  other  by  means  of  the  bridges  thrown  across 
between  the  two  by  the  '  Synchronous  History'  and  the 
'  Babylonian  Chruiiiclc. 

A  further  means  of  control  is  supplied  by  the  points 
of  cnnt;"K  t  that  we  can  trace  bi-Uwen  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
Such  are  the  Kgyptinn  campaigns  of  Asur-Mni-pal  re- 
counted on  his  cylinder  inscription  and  the  letter  from 
Asur-uballit  to  Amenophis  I\T. ,  recently  found  at  Tell 
i'l-'Aniarna,  and  now  preserved  in  the  i  iizeh  Museum. 
These  points  of  contact  are  not,  however,  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  separate  classification  ;  and  to  go  to 
Egyptian  chronology  to  fetch  help  for  that  of  Assyria 
would  be  to  embark  on  an  explanation  ig?ioti  per 
ip-iotiwi  (cp  Kc;vpt,  §  55/,  and  Chronology,  §  19). 

Assyrian  chronology,  therefore,  unlike  that  of  early 
Bnbvhmia,  mav  be  regarded  as  tolerably  fixed.  The 
dates  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  successors  of  Asur-bani-pal,  can  be  settled  almost 
to  a  year,  while  the  dates  assigned  by  various  scholars 
to  the  earlier  Assyrian  kings,  though  differing,  do  not 
differ  very  widely.  The  data  summarised  above, 
which  must  form  the  basis  of  every  system  of  A-Miftm 
chronology,  are  not  elastic  beyond  a.  certain  point. 
Thus,  whilst  no  two  historians  agree  precisely  as  to  the 
dates  to  be  assigned  to  many  of  these  earlier  kings,  the 
maximum  of  their  disagreement  is  inconsiderable,  and 
the  results  arrived  at  by  almost  any  one  of  them  may 
be  considered  approximately  correct. 

With   the   Semitic   races    in   general   and   the    Tlaby- 
lonians  and  Assviimis    in    particular  proper  names   re- 
99    Ma  taincd     their    original    forms    with    great 

persistency.  Among  these  two  nations, 
in  fact,  many  names  consist  of  short  sentences,  complete 
and  perfectly  grainui;Uu  ;d  ;  indn_-d,  were  it  not  for  the 
determinatives  placed  before  them  to  show  that  they  are 

I     for  males,    "<►-  for  females)  the    difficulty 

reading  Assyrian  texts  would  be  considerably  in- 
eieased. 

The  following  are  translations  of  some  of  the  names 
of  Assyrian  kings  the  interpretation  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.  Where  the  real  Assyrian  form 
of  the  name  differs  from  the  form  now  in  common  use 
it  is  added  in  brackets  :  — 


names 

of    re.  1 


-  Dagan 


S;im- 


kamm  1 

.:l-ni;Uu 


A.ur- 

Pll/Ll 

AsLir-nftdin-ahe 
A^.ir-uballit 
Bel-nirari    .     . 

Shalmaneser  (Sulmanu-a; 

Tukulti-Ninib 

Bel-kudur-usur 

Ninil.-pal-K.ara  . 

Asui-dm 

A;ur-iC.-Ui       .... 

Ti-1alli-].ilescr    (Tukulti- 

Avir-l>r  l-kala. 

A^ur-n.oir-pal 
Aiur-nii.iri 


1  Dagon  hath  heard.' 
'  My  sun  is-  Rimmon.' 
'  Asur  is  lord  of  hi^  people. 
'  Hidden  in  Asur. 
'  Asur  giveth  brethren.' 
'  Amu-  hath  quickened  to  life. 
1  I  !cl  is  my  helper.' 
1  Rimmon  is  my  helper. 
-an. hi)     '  Sulman  is  chief. 
'  My  help  is  Ninib.' 
'  Bel,  protect  the  boundary  ! 
'  Ninib  is  the  son  of  Esara. ' 
■  AUir  is  nidge.' 

Asur,  raise  the  head  !' 
pal-1'Aara)     '  Mv    help  is  the  son  of 

'EAara.' 
'  A5ur  is  lord  of  all.' 
'  A^ur  protecteth  the  son.' 

Amu-  is  my  helper.' 


Sargon  (.Sarru-hmu) 
Sennacherib    (Si  11 -a' 


Esarhaddon  ( Asu 
AM.r-K.-uii-pa! 


'  I'he 


Sin-sar-isku 


I  ina) 
'Asur 
'  Amit 
'Sin  1 


legitimate  king.' 

Sin   (i.e.,    the    Moon -god)  hath 

increased  "brethren."' 
'  Amit  hath  given  a  brother.' 
r  is  die  creator  of  a  son.' 
t  is  prince  of  the  gods.' 
th  established  the  king.' 

'I  he  beginnings  of  the  Assyrian  empire  are  not,  like 
those  of  Rab\  Ionia,  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  It  is  far 
more  recent  in  its  origin.  The  account 
contained  in  Gen.  10  n  to  the  effect  that 
the  Assyrians  went  forth  from  the  Babylonians  and 
founded  their  own  cities  is  supported  by  all  the  evidence 
we  can  gather  from  the  inscriptions.  It  is  true  that  no 
actual  account  of  this  emigration  has  yet  been  found 
among  the  ;m  hives  of  either  nation  ;  but  every  indication 
of  their  origin  tends  to  support  the  biblical  account, 
for  the  Assyrians  in  all  that  they  have  left  behind  them 
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betray  their  Babylonian  origin.  Their  language  and 
method  of  writing,  their  literature,  their  religion,  and 
their  science  were  taken  over  from  their  southern  neigh- 
bours with  but  little  modification,  and  their  very  history 
is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  Babylonia  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  treat  the  two  countries  scpaiately. 

The  period  at  which  the  Assyrian  olfslioot  left  its 
parent  stem,  though   not  accurately  known,  can   be  set 

„    ,_,,  ,     within  certain  limits.      It  must  have 

24.  Settlement.   been  at  ]east  bc|orc  ^QQ  ,.  (,      The 

Babylonian  emigrants,  pushing  northwards  along  the 
course  of  the  Tigris,  formed  their  nT-a  import. mt  settle- 
ment on  its  W.  bank  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  its 
point  of  junction  with  the  Lower  Zab.  Here  thev 
founded  a  city,  and  called  it  Asur  after  the  name  of 
their  national  god, — a  city  that  long  continued  to  be 
the  roval  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

The  oldest  Assyrian  rulers  did  not  bear  the  title  of 
king.  They  bore  that  of  issakku,  <L  term  equivalent  to 
the  title  p.n'i'.si,  assumed  bv  many  rulers 
of  the  old  Bain  Ionian  cities  in  the  S. 
The  phrase  '  issttkki/  of  the  god  Asur  '  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  'priest. '  In  all  probability 
it  implies  that  the  ruler  was  the  representative  of  his 
gorl  —an  explanation  that  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
theocratic  feeling  of  the  period. 

The  earliest  issakkus  at  present  known  to  us  are 
Ismi-Dagan  and  his  son  S.nusi-Ramni,~in.  The  latter 
built  a  temple  to  the  gods  Arm  and  Ramman,  which, 
Tiglath- pilescr  I.  tells  us,  fell  into  decay;  04T  \ears 
afterwards  A-ur-dan  pulled  it  down,  and  60  years  Inter 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Tiglath-pileser  himself.  This  refer- 
ence enables  us  to  lix  the  date  of  Samsi-Ramman  at 
about  1820,  and  it  is  usual  to  assign  to  Ismi-Dngan, 
his  father,  a  date  some  twenty  years  earlier,  circa  1840 
B.C.  In  addition  to  his  buildings  at  Asur,  Samsi- 
Ramman  restored  a  temple  of  Ktar  at  Nineveh.  The 
names  of  other  issakkus  are  known,  although  their  dates 
cannot  be  determined. 

Bricks,  for  example,  have  been  found  at  Kal'at-Sherkat,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Asur,  which  bear  the  name  of  a 
second  SaniM  -  Ramman,  the  son  of  Iyur-LipLapu,  and  record 
tiiai  he  erected  a  temple  to  the  national  ^nd  hi  licit  city.  An- 
1. -tlier  brick  from  the  same  place  is  iiimtiIviI  with  the  name  of 
IriMim,  the  s,>n  ef  Hallu,  cummemoralin-  hi-,  d-,M(.ui.»n  of  a 
budding  to  the  gr,d  Asur  fur  the  preser\  aliuii  of  bis  <jwn  life 
and  that  of  his  son. 

There  are  no  data  for  determining  the  relation  of 
Assyria  to  Babylonia  at  this  period.  Whether  the  early 
issakkus  still  owed  allegiance  to  their  mother  country 
or  had  already  repudiated  her  claims  of  control  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty  It  is 
generally  supposed,  however,  that  at  some  period  be- 
tween 1700  and  1600  B.C.  Assyria  finally  attained  her 
independence. 

The  oldest  Assyrian  king  whose  name  is  known  to 

us  is  Bel-kapkapu.      Ramman-nirari  III.,  in  an  obscure 

passage  in   one  of   his   inscriptions, 

mentions  Bel-kapkapu  as  one  of  his 

earliest   predecessors  on   the  throne  of  Assyria.      This 

passage  is,  ho v\ ever,  the  only  indication   we  possess  of 

the  time  at  which  he  ruled.      The  first  Assyrian  king  of 

whom  we  have  more  certain    information   is  Asur-bel- 

msisu.        With    this   king    our    knowledge    of  Assyrian 

„      history  becomes  more  connected,  and  we  can 
circa  1480.  ^  .-  ,  4   ..   .      .    .  .  . 

T         trace  in  greater  detail  the  doings  of  the  various 

kings  and  the  relations  they  maintained  with  Babylonia. 
The  source  of  information  that  now  becomes  available 
is  the  '  Synchronous  History'  (see  above,  ^  21). 

From  this  document  we  learn  that  Asur-bCl-ni  asu  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Kara-indas,  a  king  of  the  third  liahylonian 
dynasty,  with  whom  he  formed  a  compact  and  determined  the 
boundary  that  should  divide  their  respective  kingdom-..  These 
circa  rado  ^.^"^H'  relations  were  maintained  by  Pu/ur-Asair, 
'+'+  '  ktncjof  Assyria,  whn  concluded  similar  treaties  with 
Burna-Burias,  king  of  Babylonia.  pLmir-Asur  was  probably 
succeeded  by  A^ur-nadin-ahC-  Uirra  14  ■■■■■-.).  'I  las  ling  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Asur-uballit  tu  Amenopbis  IV.,  kin;;  of  E^ypt,  in 
whien  he  refers  to  Asur-nadin-ahr  as  his  faili<  r  II,,\v  l-.m^  the 
friendly  relations  between  Assyria  and  Babylonia  continued  we 
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cannot  say;  but  it  was  impossible  that  friction  should  always  be 
avoided.  Assyria  was  pp>ud  of  her  independence,  while  Baby- 
lonia could  not  but  be  jealous  of  her  growing  strength.  Tims  it 
Was  not  long  before  their  rtlaliuns  became  hostile.      It  is  uueler 

Asur-uballit  that  we  first  I'md  the  two  nations  in 
Circa  1410.  open  coll(iict.  Asiir-ulullh,  to  cement  his  friend- 
ship with  Babylonia,  had  given  hi-.  daughter  Muballitat-seriia  in 
marriage  to  a  Babylonian  king,  and  Kara-hard  as,  the  emspring 
of  this  union,  in  time  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  He  was 
slain,  however,  in  a  re\olt,  and  Nazi-bugas,  a  man  of  unknown 
origin  was  set  up  in  his  stead.  To  avenge  the  death  of  bis 
grandson,  Asur-uballit  invaded  Babylonia,  slew  Na/J-bugas,  and 
set  the  yuun^est  son  uf  Burna-1  Uirias,  kurigalzu  II.,  on  the 
throne.  (Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  '  Synchronous  His- 
tory' of  Asur-uballit's  intervention  in  Bain  Ionian  affairs.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  parallel  text  contains  a 
somewhat  different  version  of  the  affair,  with  which  the  account 
in  the  ' S\ nchronous  Histoiy'  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
reconciled.)  Kurigalzu  did  not  long  maimaiii  fiirndship  with 
Assyria.     Soon    we    find    him    at    war   with    Asur-uhallh 's    son 

and  successor,  IVl-nirari.  Bel-nirari,  however,  de- 
circa  1300.  featedhimat  the  city  of  Sugagu,  and  after  plunder- 
ing his  camp  added  to  the  Assyrian  urritoiy  half  ot  the 
country  from  the  land  of  Subaru  to  Babylonia.  Bel-nirari's 
son  Pudi-ilu  (circa  1360)  retained  the  territory  bis  father  had 
acquired,  but  did  not  attempt  to  make  further  encroachments 
on  the  S.  He  undertook  successful  expeditions,  however, 
against  the  tribes  on  the  E.  and  SB.  of  Assyria.  We-  possess 
an  inscription  on  a  brick  from  his  palace  at  Asur,  and  another 
inscriptlo.i  of  his  on  a  six -sided  stone  (in  the  linrish  Museum) 
records  that  he  erected  a  temple  to  Samas"  the  Sun-god.      H  is  son 

Ramman-nirari  I.,  after  strengthening  the  Assyrian 
Lina  1345.  rulein  the  territory  recently  acquired  by  Ids  father, 
turned  his  attention  to  his  S.  hcnindaiy.  lie  conquered  the 
Babylonian  king  Nazi-man  in  as  in  kar-Btar-Akarsallu,  and 
added  considerably  to  Ins  umpire. 

Rammaai-nirari  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmaneser 
I.      He  has  left  us  no  account   of   the   expeditions   he 
circa  1330     undertook  ;    but  that  he  was  a  great  con- 
queror we  gather  from  a  reference  in  the 


27.  Shal- 


annals  of  Asur-nasir-pal.      This  king-  ru- 


maneser  I.,   iates  tnat  m  jlis  re|gn  the  Assyrians  wli 
e"c-  Shalmaneser,    king  of  .Assyria,    a  prince 

who  preceded  him,  had  settled  in  the  city  of  Halzidipha 
revolted  under  Hulai,  their  governor,  and  took  the  royal 
Assyrian  city  of  Damdamusa.  These  places  Jay  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Tigris  ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
Asur-nasir-pal's  account  that  Shalmaneser  had  formed  a 
sort  of  military  outpost  at  this  spot  which  shows  that  he 
must  have  undertaken  successful  expeditions  against  the 
countries  to  the  X\V.  of  Assyria.  We  may  conclude 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  extension  of  his  territory 
along  the  Tigris  that  Shalmaneser  transferred  his 
capital  from  Asur  in  the  south,  which  had  formed  the 
royal  residence  of  Assyria,  to  Calah,  a  city  of  which  he 
was  the  founder,  as  we  learn  from  Asur-nasir-pal.  This 
new  capital  was  situated  about  eighteen  miles  S.  of 
Xineveh  (cp  Calah).  Shalmaneser,  however,  did  not 
neglect  the  older  capital.  He  enlarged  its  royal  palace 
and  restored  the  great  temples.  We  know  also  that  he 
restored  the  great  temple  of  Istar  at  Nineveh. 

Uu  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tukulti- 
Xinib,  who,  like  his  father,  busied  himself  in  extending 

the  N\V.    limits  of  his  kingdom.       At  the 
circa  I2QO.  .    ,      ,.   ,  . 

sources  of  the  Subnat,  a  river  that  joins  the 

Tigris  some  distance  above  the  modern  Diar-bekr,  he 
caused  an  image  of  himself  to  be  lvwn  in  the  rock. 
He  conquered  Babylonia,  and  for  seven  years  governed 
the  country  by  means  of  tributary  princes.  Though 
we  have  not  recovered  any  actual  inscription  of  this 
king,  we  possess  a  copy  of  one  made  by  the  orders  of 
Sennacherib,  on  a  clay  tablet  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  original  was  inscribed  on  a  seal  of  lapis-lazuli,  and 
Sennacherib  tells  us  it  had  been  carried  from  Assyria  to 
Babylon.  Six  hundred  years  later,  says  Sennacherib, 
on  his  conquest  of  that  city,  he  found  the  seal  among 
the  treasures  of  Babylon  and  brought  it  back  (cp  above, 
§  -o).  The  inscription  itself  is  short,  merely  contain- 
ing the  name  and  titles  of  Tukulti-Xinib,  and  calling 
down  the  vengeance  of  Asur  and  Ramman  on  any  one 
who  should  destroy  the  record.  How  or  at  what  period 
the  seal  was  brought  to  Babylon  cannot  be  said  with 
certainty  ;   but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  found  its  way 
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there  during  Tukulli-Xinib's  occupation  of  the  country. 
This  occupation  v\as  not  permanent.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years  the  nobles  of  Babylon  revolted,  and  set 
Ramman-sum-usur,  01  Ramman-sum-nasir  (the  name 
may  be  read  in  either  way),  on  the  throne  there  as  an 
independent  king.  Tukulti-Xinib  was  not  a  popular 
ruler,  for  he  was  slain  in  a  revolt  by  his  own  nobles, 
who  set  his  son,  A:'.ur-nasir-pal,  upon  the  throne.  We 
possess  an  Assyrian  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  Baby- 
lonian King  named  Ranunan-sum-nfisir  to  Asur-narara 
nnd  Nabii-ihuan,  kings  of  Assyria.  If,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  writer  of  this  letter  and  the  king  who 
succeeded  Tukulti-Xinib  on  the  throne  of  Babvlon  are 
identical,  we  obtain  the  names  of  two  other  Assyrian 
kings  of  this  period. 

A  few  years  later,  unTi  I :-  ITudur-usur  (circa  ilmo),  we  find 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  again  in  conflict.  1  '><  1-kudur-usur, 
. .  _  l he. Assyrian  kii'g,  wasslaininthebattle  ;  but  Nimb- 

i/zed 1205.  |,:ii_E<a]a  r(_tiealeil  with  the  Assyrian  army,  and 
when  the  Babylonians  fallowed  up  their  advantage  by  an 
invasion  of  Assyria  he  defeated  them  and  drove  them  from  the 
country.  The  Babylonians,  however,  though  re-pulsed,  appear 
to  have  regained  a  considerable  part  of  their  former  territory 
from  the  Assyrians.  The  next  occupant  of  the  throne  v.  as 

Aslir-dan)thes1,i,-.fNiuih-pabh;ua.  lie  retrieved 
illta  I200.  the  Masters  which  his  faDier  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  Babylonians.  He  invaded  Bah\  I-mia.  against 
Zumama-sum-iddin,  captured  the  cities  of  Xab.ui,  J  rria,  and 
Akarsallu,  and  returned  with  rle.Ii  booty  to  Assyria.  The  only 
other  fact  that  we  know  of  this  king  was  that  he  pulled  do  v.  n 
the  temple  of  Ramman  and  Asur  which  had  been  erected  by 
SamsTRamman,  but  had  since  fallen  into  decay.  His  must 
have  been  an  energetic  reign,  to  justify  the  eulogy  pronounced 
on  him  by  his  great-grandson '1  luhah-pileser  1.  This  monarch 
describes  him  as  one  'who  wielded  a  shining  sicptre,  who  ruled 
the  men  of  Bel,  whose  deeds  and  offerings  pleased  the  great  gods, 
and  who  li\eij  to  a  good  old  a^e.'  Ashur-dfm  was  succeeded 

by  his  son  Mutakkil-Nusku  (c  ,rca  1150),  of  whose  reign  we  know 

nothing.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  sun 
atca  1 140.  A.sur-res^isi,  whom  Tiglath-pileser  calls  'themighty 
king  who  conquered  the  lands  of  the  foe  and  overthrew  all  the 
exaited  "  ;  and  from  a  clay  bowl  of  his,  bearing  an  inscription, 
we  learn  that  the  peoples  of  Lullurni  and  KutI  were  among 
those  he  overthrew.  He  was  victorious  against  the  Babylonians. 
The  Babylonian  king,  Nebuchadrezzar  I.,  desiring  to  extend 
the  northern  limits  of  his  country  invaded  Assyria  and  besieged 
a  border  fortress.  Asur-res-isi,  huwever,  summoned  his  chariots 
of  war,  and  on  his  advance  the  Babylonians  retreated,  burning 
their  siege-train.  Nebuchadrezzar,  with  fresh  chariots  and 
troops,  soon  returned  ;  but  Asur-res-isi.  after  reinforcing  bis  own 
army,  gave  him  battle  and  inflicted  on  him  a  crushing  defeat. 
The  Babylonian  camp  was  plundered,  and  forty  chariots  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 

On  the  death  of  Asur-res-isi  the  throne  passed  to  his 

son  Tiglath-pileser  I. ,  whose  reign  marks  an 

epoch  in  Assyrian  history.     He  is,  moreover, 

the  first  Assyrian   monarch   who  has  left  us  a  detailed 

_.    .    ,,     record  of  his  achievements.       The  great 

'       ^  aT   "  inscription     of    this    king     is     contained 

piieser    .     Qn  ^Qur  octagonal  cylinders  of  clay  which 

he  buried  at  the  four  corners  of  the  temple  of  Ramman 

at  Asur  to  serve  as  a  permanent  record  of  his  greatness 

and  of  the  extent  of  the  Assyrian  empire  during  his  reign. 

Each  of  the  four  cylinders  contains  the  same-  inscription. 

Where  one  is  broken  or  obscure  the  text  can  be  made 

out  from  the  others.1 

In  the  course  of  the  introduction  with  which  he  prefaces  the 
account  of  Ins  expeditions  he  gives  the  following  description  of 
himself:  'Tiglath-pileser,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  hosts 
who  has  no  rival,  the  king  of  the  four  quarters,  the  king  of  all 
rulers,  the  lord  of  lords,  .  .  .  the  king  of  kings,  the  excellent 
priest  who,  at  the  command  of  the  Sun-god,  was  entrusted  with 
the  shining  sceptre  and  has  ruled  all  men  who  are  subject  to 
Bel,  the  true  shepherd  whose  name  has  been  proclaimed  unto 
the  rulers,  the  exalted  governor  whose  weapons  Asur  has 
commanded  and  whose  name  for  the  rule  of  the  four  quarters  he 
has  proclaimed  for  ever,  .  .  .  the  mighty  one,  the  destroyer  who 
like  the  blast  of  a  hurricane  over  the  hostile  land  has  proved  his 
power,  who  by  the  will  of  Bel  has  no  rival  and  has  destroyed 
the  foes  of  Asur.'  On  the  conclusion  of  this  preface  the 

inscription  goes  on  to  recount  the  various  campaigns  in  which 
'1  iglath-pileser  was  engaged  during  the  first  five  years  of  his 
reign.  He  first  advanced  against  the  inhabitants  of  Musku 
(the  Meshech  of  the  OT  ;  see  Tubal),  who  had  overrun  and 
conquered  the  land  of  Kummuh,  which  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  NW.'  of  Assyria.  Tiglath-pileser,  therefore, 
crossed  the  intervening  mountainous  region  and  defeated  their 

*■  Translation  in  KB  1 14-47. 
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five  kings  with  great  slaughter.  '  1  lie  bodies  of  their  warriors,' 
he  says,  'in  the  destructive  battle  did  I  cast  down  like  a 
tempest.  Their  blood  I  e.nised  to  flow  over  the  valleys  and 
heights  of  the  mountains.  Their  heads  I  cut  off,  and  around 
their  cities  1  heaped  them  like  .  .  .  Their  spoil,  their  posses- 
sions, their  property  without  limit,  I  brought  out.  Six  thousand 
nun,  the  remainder  of  their  armies,  who  before  my  weapons  had 
fled,  clasped  my  feet  (/.<-.,  tendered  their  submission).  I  carried 
them  aw  i\'  and  reckoned  them  as  the  inhabitants  of  my  land.' 
Tiirlath-pileser  then  attacked  the  land  of  is.umm.uh,  burnt  the 
cities,  besieged  and  destroyed  the  fortress  of  Serine  on  the 
Tigris,  and  captured  the  king.  Hi-  defeated  the  tribes  that  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Ivummuh,  and  after  receiving  the  submission 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Uraninas  returned  to  Assj  na  with 
great  booty,  part  of  which  he  dedicated  to  the  gods  Asur  and 
kaniin.m.  This    expedition    was   fallowed   by  one  against 

the  land  of  Subari  (or  Subarti),  in  the  course  of  which  he 
debated  four  thousand  warriors  of  the  Hatti  (see  HiTTiTKs)and 
captured  one  hundred  and  twenty  r.  harlots.  Another  campaign 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  X\V.  met  with  similar 
success,  and  resulted  in  the  submission  of  many  small  states  and 
cities.  Tiglath-pileser  now  devoted  his  energies  to  extending 
his  border  in  another  direction.  Hi-  crossed  the  Lower  Zab  and 
overran  the  districts  of  Murattas  and  Sarada'us  to  the  S.  «.«f 
Assyria.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  returned  to  the  N*., 
whence  he  brought  back  with  him  the  captured  images  of 
twenty-live  gods  which  he  set  up  as  trophies  in  the  temples  of 
his  own  land.  Tiglath-pileser  next  extended  his  conquests  still 
farther  north  into  the  district  around  the  upper  course  of  the 
huphrai.es.  The  mountains  he  passed  with  great  difficulty,  and 
cr<jw.:d  the  Kuph rates  itself  on  rafts  which  his  troops  constructed 
out  of  the  trees  that  dulled  the  hill-sides.  Here  twenty-three 
kings  of  the  land  of  Na  iri,  alarmed  at  his  approach,  assembled 
their  combined  forces  to  give  Ihm  battle.  '  Ihit,'  writes  Tiglath- 
pileser,  'with  the  violence  of  my  mighty  weapons  I  oppressed 
them,  and  the  d '---.truer. ion  of  their  numerous  host  1  acn  implished 
like  the  onslaught  of  the  Storm-god.  The  corpses  of  their 
warriors  I  scattered  in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountain-height-.' 
Aft ei  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  district  he  restored  the 
kings  be  had  captured,  and  in  addition  to  the  spoil  he  had  taken 
he  received  from  them  as  tribute  twelve  thousand  horses  and  two 
thousand  oxen.  The  Assyrian  king  now  turned  his  troops 

against  the  region  of  the  W.  Kuph  rates.  He  subdued  the 
distrii  t  around  the  city  of  Carchemish,  and  even  extended  his 
conquests  beyond  the  river,  which  his  army  crossed  on  rafts 
buoyed  up  by  inflated  skins.  The  last  campaign  of  which  we 
have  a  detailed  account  is  that  against  the  land  of  Musri  to  the 
X.  of  Assyria,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  when  at  length  driven 
into  their  chief  city  of  Arini,  tendered  their  submission  Tiglath- 
pilescr  ihe-n  man  lied  through  the  neighbouring  country  carrying 
with  him  lire  and  sword,  burning  the  cities  he  took  ami  digging 
up  their  foundations.  The  royal  scribe,  speaking  in  his  master's 
name,  conclude-  his  record  of  these  early  conquests  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  with  the  following  summary  :  '  In  all  forty-two  lands  and 
tlidir  kings  from  beyond  the  Lower  Zab,  from  the  border  of  the 
distant  mountains  as  far  as  the  farther  side  of  the  Euphrates  up 
to  the  land  of  Hatti  and  as  far  as  the  upper  sea  of  the  setting 
sun  (/.c,  Lake  Van),  from  the  beginning  of  my  sovereignty  until 
my  fifth  year,  has  my  hand  conquered.  One  command  have  I 
caused  them  to  bear;  their  hostages  have  I  taken;  tribute  and 
tax  have  I  imposed  upon  them.' 

The  cylinder-inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  does  not  recount 
the  later  expeditions  of  his  reign.  From  the  'Synchronous 
History,'  however,  which  deals  with  his  relations  with  l!ahy- 
lonia,  we  learn  that  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria.  and.Manluk- 
niidin  ahe,  king  of  1  !ab\  Ionia,  had  '  a  second  time  '  set  in  battle- 
array  their  chariots  of  war  that  were  assembled  above  the  Lower 
Zab  in  Arzuhina.  '  In  the  second  year'  the)'  fought  in  Akkad, 
where  Tiglath-pileser  'captured  the  cities  uf  Dur-Kurigalzu, 
Sippar  of  the  Sun-god,  Sippar  of  Anunitu,  Babylon,  ( )pis,  the 
great  cities  together  with  their  fortifications;  at  the  same  time 
h-:  plundered  Akarsallu  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lubdi,  and  the  land 
of  Su'ii  (on  the  Euphrates  to  the  N  W.  of  Babylon)  in  its  entirety 
up  to  the  city  of  Rapiku  he  subdued.'1  The  phrase  '  a  second 
time  '  is  puzzling,  for  the  '  Synchronous  History  '  does  not  relate 
a  previous  campaign  of  Tiglath-pileser  against  Babylon.  Some- 
scholars  therefore  suggest  that  it  refers  merely  to  the  former 
struggle  of  A:ur-res-isi,  Tiglath-pileser 's  father,  with  the  Baby- 
lonian king  Nebuchadrezzar  I.,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Tiglath-pileser  did  not  meet  with  unvarying  success  in  his  re- 
lations with  Babylonia,  for  Sennacherib  mentions  that  during 
his  reign  Ramiu'in  and  Sala,  the  gods  of  the  city  of  Kkallati, 
had  been  carried  off  by  Marduk-nadm-ahe,  king  of  Akkad  (cp 
above.  $  jo).  The  question  whether  this  conquest  of  Kkallati 
was  lie  fore  or  after  Tiglath-  pileser's  successful  1  iaby  Ionian 
campaign  is  s,ti  1 1  indeed  ,-in  open  one;  but  the  supposition  is 
pla  i-ilile-  that  Manluk-nadin-ahe's  advance  against  Assyria  was 
in  the  first  year  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  and 
that  his  success  was  merely  temporary,  being  followed  in  the 
second  year'  by  Tiglath-pileser \s  extensive  conquests  in  Baby- 
lonia as  related  in  the  'Synchronous  History.' 

Tiglath-pileser  was  a  great  hunter.  He:  kept  a  record  of 
the  beasts  he  slew  in  ihe  desert.  This  was  inserted  in  the 
cylinder-inscription  after  the  account  of  his  campaigns.  From 
it  we   learn  that   with  the  help  of  the  gods   Ninib  and    Nergal 
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he  slew  'four  wild  oxen,  mighty  and  terrible  #in  the  desert 
of  tht  land  of  Mitani  and  in  Ara/iki,  which  is  in  front  of  the 
land  of  Hatti,'  ten  elephants  in  the  district  of  Harr.m  and  on 
the  bunks  of  the  Khabur,  one  hundred  and  twenty  li.ms  on 
foot,  and  eight  hundred  with  spears  while  in  his  ...h i.uiot.  He 
caught  four  elephants  alive,  and  brought  them  back,  together 
with  the  hides  and  tusks  of  those  he  had  slain,  to  the  city  ol 
Asur.  No    less    energetic    was    the    king    in  his  building 

operations.  The  temples  of  the  gods  in  Asur  that  were  in  ruins 
he  restored;  he  repaired  the  palaces  throughout  the  country 
that  his  predecessors  had  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  ;  he  extended 
his  water-supply  by  the  construction  of  canals;  he  accumulated 
considerable  quantities  of  grain.  As  a  result  of  his  conquests, 
he  kept  Assyria  supplied  with  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
brought  hack  from  his  campaigns  foieign  trees  and  plants,  which 
became  acclimatised. 

The  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  was  a  period  of 
great  prosperity  for  Assyria.  He  pushed  his  conquests 
until  the  bounds  of  his  empire  extended  from  below 
the  Lower  Zab  to  Lake  Van  and  the  district  of  the 
Upper  Euphrates,  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  K  of 
Assvrin  to  Syria  on  the  \Y  ,  including  the  region  watered 
by  the  Khabur.  He  was  a  good  warrior  ;  yet  he  did 
not  neglect  the  internal  administration  of  his  realm, 
devoting  the  spoil  of  his  campaigns  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  summary  he 
gives  of  his  own  reign  is  a  just  one  :  '  To  the  land  of 
Asur  I  added  land;  to  its  people  I  added  people.  The 
condition  of  my  people  I  improved  :  I  caused  them  to 
dwell  in  a  peaceful  habitation.' 

The  prosperity  which  Assyria  had  enjoyed  under 
Tiglath-pileser  dues  not  appear  to  have  long  survived 
his  death. 

At  the  time  of  Asur-hel-kala,  Tiglath-pileser  \s  son,  relations 
between  Ass\ria  and  babylonia  were  of  a  friendly  nature. 
Asur-bel-kala  at  first  made  treaties  with  Marduk-sapik-zcr-mati, 
kbi-i  of  Babylon  ;  and  later,  when  Ramman-aplu-iddina,  a  man 
of  iihseure  extraction,  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylonia,  he 
further  strengthened  the  connection  between  the  two  countries 
by  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  Babylonian 
king.  Samsi-Ramman,  another  son  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  also 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  whether  before  or  after  his  brother 
Asur-hel-kala  cannot  be  determined.  The  only  ins,,  ripliuii  ol 
this  king  that  we  possess  records  that  he  restored  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  Istar  in  Nineveh. 

Sir  li    are    the    only    facts    v\e    know    concerning    the 
immediate  successors  of  Tiglath-pileser   I.,  and  at  this 
29    Gat)  point  «.  gap  of  more  than  one  hundred 

years  ocpurs  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
cin.i  1070-950.  history  of  Assyria.  We  may  surmise- 
that  the  period  was  one  of  misfortune  for  the  empire. 
What  little  can  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptions  con- 
cerning thfse  years  speaks  of  disaster. 

Shalmaneser  II.,  in  his  monolith-inscription,!  states  that  be 
recaptured  the  cities  of  Petlior  and  Mutkinu  (beyond  the 
Euphrates),  which  had  been  originally  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser 
I.,  but  had  meanwhile  been  lost  by  Assyria  in  the  time  of  a  king 
named  Asur-  .  .  .  (the  latter  half  of  the  name  being  broken). 
This  king  may  be  identified  with  Asur-erbi,  and  in  that  case  he 
must  ha\e  met  with  at  least  some  success  in  the  W,,  for  we 
know  that  at  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Pheenicia  ASur-erbi  cut  an 
image  of  himself  in  the  rock,  near  which  at  a  later  time 
Shalmaneser  II.  caused  his  own  to  be  set.  The  names  of  two 
other  kings  are  known:  Erba-Ramman  and  Asur-nadin-ahe, 
whose  reigns  must  ha\  e  fallen  during  this  period.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  so-called  'hunting  inscription'  of  Asur- 
njsir-pal  as  having  erected  buildings  in  the  city  of  Astir,  whieh 
were  restored  by  Astir-nasir-pah 

No  direct  light  is  thrown  on  this  dark  period  by  the 
'  Synchronous  History.'  As,  however,  it  is  written  with 
a  strong  Assvrian  bias,  its  silence  is  an  additional  tes- 
timony that  daring  this  period  Assyria  must  have  suffered 
misfortunes. 

"When  we  once  more  take  up  the  thread  of  Assyria's 
t>     a  history,    our  knowledge  of  the  succes- 

,.  .         sion  of  her  kings  is  unbroken  down  to 
sors  of  A.       .,      ..  r  .  -  &,  _    .     , 

the  time  01  Asurbampal. 

Tiglath-pileser  II.  heads  this  succession  of  rulers ;  but  of  him 

we  know  nothing  beyond  his  name,  which  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 

■  ,.  tion  of  his  grandson  Rammfin-nirari  1 1.,2  who  styles 

cnta  930.    him 'king  ofhosts.kingof  Assyria.'    Tiglath-pileser 

II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asur-diln  II.    C)f  this  king  we  know 

that  he  constructed  a  canal,  which,  however,  in  the  course  of  thin  y 

years  fell  into  disrepair,  and  was  therefore  made  good 

9       "     by  Asur-nasir-pal.     Ramman-nirari  II.,  who  sui  ceeded 

his  father,  has  left   behind  him  only  the  short  inscription  (just 


1  A'Blj 


1  KB  1 150  Jf. 


2  A"5148. 
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mentioned)  recording  his  own  name  and  those  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.  He  was  an  energetic  ruler,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
'Synchronous  History,'  which  records  various  sucll'sscs  of  his 
against  the  Babylonians— hist  against  the  Babylonian  king, 
Samas'-mudammik,  and  later  against  his  successor,  Nahu-sum- 
iskun,  who  had  set  himself  by  force  upon  the  throne.  brnm  this 
latter  monarch  he  captured  many  cities  and  much  spoil.  He  did 
not,  however,  press  his  victory.  He  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  Babylonian  king,  either  Nahu-suiu-iskun  or  his  successor, 
and  each  added  the  other's  daughter  to  his  harem.  His 
son,  Tukulti-Ninib,  succeeded  him,  and  from  an  inscrip- 
°9°-  tion  of  this  monarch  at  Sehcneh-Su  we  mav  infer  that 
he  undertook  successful  expeditions  in  the  X.  of  Assyria,  at  least. 

Tukulti-Xinib  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asur-nasir-pal, 

one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  Assyria  ever  pro- 

"*'    duced.      The  annals  of  his  reign  he  inscribed  on 

a  slab   of  stone,    which   he   set    up    in    die    temple  of 

the  god  Xinib  at  (Allah.      In  this  inserip 


31.  Asur- 


tion,1  one  of  the  longest  historical  inscrip- 


na  ir-p  .  tjons  0r  Ass\ria,  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  various  campaigns  he  undertook. 

la  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  tells  us,  he  went  against  the 
land  of  Xumme,  a  mountainous  tiact  of  counh\  in  the  XT.  of 
Assyria,  and  subdued  the  lands  and  cities  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  kins;  then  proceeded  against  the  district  of  Kirruri  that  lay 
along  the  W.  shores  of  Lake  (Jrumiyah.  Turning  W.  from 
Kirruri,  lie  passed  through  the  land  of  Kdrhi  on  the  Upper 
Tigris,  and  citv  after  city  fell  into  his  hands.  He  returned  to 
A-syria  with  the  l>o"iy  he  had  collected,  and  brought  with  him 
Bfthu,  the  son  of  Bubii,  the  governor  of  Nistun,  a  city  where  he 
had  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance.  This  wretch  he  flayed 
alive  in  Arbela,  nailing  his  skin  to  the  city  wall.  In  the  same 
year  he  again  repaired  to  the  region  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  against 
the  cities  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Nipur  and  Pasatu. 
He  then  passed  westward  to  the  land  of  Kummuh,  quelling  a 
revolt  in  the  city  of  Suru  on  the  Khabur,  and  seizing  the  rebel 
leader  Ahiababa  who  was  brought  back  to  Nineveh,  where  he 
wa*  flayed.  The  tribes  surrounding  the  disaffected  region 
tendered  their  submission.  In  the  next  year  the  first  act  of  the 
king  was  to  stamp  out  another  rebellion.  News  was  brought  to 
him  that  the  city  of  Halzidipha,  which  Shahnanesrr  II.  had 
colonised  (see  above,  §  27,  beg.),  was  in  a  state  of  re\  olution,  and 
had  attacked  the  Assyrian  city  of  Oamdamusa.  While  on  his 
way  against  the  rebels  he  set  up  an  image  of  himself,  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Subnat,  beside  images  of  two  of  his  predecessors, 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  and  Tukulti-Ninib.  He  then  defeated  the 
rebels  at  the  city  of  Kinabu,  which  he  captured,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  the  revolt  with  severity,  flaying  the  rebel 
leader  Hulai.  Next  he  attacked  the  city  of  Tela  and  burnt  it, 
mutilating  the  prisoners  by  cutting  off  their  ears  and  hands  and 
putting  out  their  eyes.  These  wretches,  while  still  alive,  he 
piled  up  in  a  great  heap  ;  he  made  another  heap  out  of  the 
heads  of  the  slain,  while  other  heads  he  fastened  to  trees  round 
the  city ;  the  youths  and  maidens  he  burnt  alive.  These  details 
may  suffice  to  show  the  brutal  practices  of  this  great  conqueror. 
Asur-nasir-pal  next  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Tusha,  which  had 
been  deserted  by  the  Assyrians  in  consequence  of  a  famine. 
After  restoring  and  strengthening  its  walls,  he  built  a  palace  for 
himself  and  brought  back  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
After  his  return  he  again  undertook  a  pillaging  expedition 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north.  The  next  two 
years  were  mainly  taken  up  with  campaigns  in  Dagara  and 
Zamua,  which  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  Nur-Ramman, 
the  chief  of  Dagara,  leading  the  revolt.  The  war  was  a  pro- 
tracted one,  and  three  expeditions  were  required  before  order 
was  completely  restored.  These  expeditions  were  followed  by 
others  in  the  region  of  Kummuh,  and  in  the  land  of  Na'iri. 
From  his  residence  at  Tusha,  the  king  then  crossed  the  Tigris 
and  captured  Pitura  and  certain  towns  round  the  city  of 
Arbaki.  Asur-nasir-pal  records  at  this  point  the  death  of 
Ammeba'la,  one  of  his  nobles,  who  was  murdered  by  his 
subordinates.  The  king's  anger,  however,  was  appeased  by  a 
large  tribute,  although,  according  to  on'-  account,  he  flayed  Bur- 
Ramman,  the  chief  rebel,  and  nailed  his  skin  to  the  wall  of  Sinabu. 

One  of  the  most  important  campaigns  in  the  reign  of  Asur- 
nasir-pal  was  that  against  the  land  of  Suhi.  Although  Sadudu, 
the  ruler  of  that  land,  obtained  help  from  Nabii-aplu-iddina, 
king  of  Babylonia,  his  capital  Suru  was  taken  and  he 
himself  escaped  only  by  flight.  A  second  campaign  led  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  district  and  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  Assyrian  sphere  of  influence  along  the  Euphrates. 
ASur-n£isir-pal  next  crossed  the  river  and  carried  his  arms  into 
N.  Syria.  He  first  made  his  way  to  Carchemish  and  received 
the  submission  of  Sangara,  king  of  the  land  of  Hatti.  Pro- 
ceeding S\V.  and  exacting  tribute  from  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed,  he  crossed  the  Orontes  and  marched  S.  inlo 
the  district  of  Lebanon.  The  cities  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  including  Tyre,  Sir  [on,  By  bios,  and  Armad 
(Arvad),  sent  presents.  In  the  N.  districts  he  cut  down  cedars, 
which  he  used  on  his  return  in  building  temples  to  the  gods. 
One  more  expedition  Asur-nasir-pal  undertook  on  the  N.  of 
Assyria,  traversing  the  land  of  Kummuh  and  again  penetrating 
tn  tliu  upper  reaches  of  the  Tigris. 

1  K'Blsojf.,  RPWZx-uJf. 
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Asur-nasir-pal  firmly  established  the  rule  of  Ass)  ria  in 
the  N\V.  and  the  V,  while  he  extended  his  empire 
eastwards  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Assyria's  later 
supremacy  in  the  W.  <m  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  was  one  of  Assyria's  greatest  conquerors;  but  his 
rule  was  one  of  iron,  and  his 'barbarity  was  exceptional 
even  for  his  time.  lie  was  1  great  builder.  At 
Nineveh  he  restored  the  ro\al  pnlace  and  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Islar.      The  city  of  Calah,  which  Shalmaneser 

I.  had  founded,  he  rebuilt,  peopling  it  with  captives 
taken  on  his  expeditions.  lie  connected  it  with  the 
Upper  Zab  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  erected  two  temples 
and  a  huge-  palace,  from  which  his  bas-reliefs,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  wen.'  obtained  (cp  above,  $  18). 

Asiir-nasir-pal  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmaneser 

II.  who  extended  the  kingdom  of  his  lather  beyond  Lake 
\\m  and  Lake  UruniTyah.  He  exer- 
cised a  protectorate  over  Babylonia  in 
the  S. ,  and  his  kingdom  included 
Ii.imiiseus,    which    he   had   conquered. 

successors.  During  his  reign,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  Assyria  came  into  direct  contact  with  Israel: 
he  mentions  Ahab  of  Israel  as  one  of  the  allies  of 
Benhadad  of  Damascus  (cp  Shalmaneser  II.  ).  His 
later  years  were  troubled  by  the  revolt  of  his  son  Asur- 
danin-pal  ;  but  his  younger  son,  Samsi-Ramman,  put 
down  the  rebellion,  and  on  his  father's  death  succeeded 
to  the  throne. 

On  a  monolith  of  Samsi-Ramman  II.,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,    is  an   inscription    in    arcbaistic    characters    narrating 

n  four  campaigns  of  this  monarch.      He  restored  order  to 

4*  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  brother,  and,  having  established  his  own 
authority  over  the  territory  subjugated  by  his  father,  ex- 
tended it  on  the  E.  He  routed  the  Babylonian  king,  Marduk- 
balatsu-ikbi,  in  spite  of  the  large  army  the  latter  had  collected, 
comprising  drafts  from  Elam  and  Chaldca  in  addition  to  his 
regular  troops. 

Samsi-  Ramman  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ramman-nirari  III. 

Two  inscriptions  on   stone  slabs  from   Calah,  an    inscription 
on  some  statues  of  the  god  Nc-lio,  and  an  inscription  on  a  brick 
q  from  the  mound  of  Ncbi-Yunus,  are  the  records  actually 

"  dating  from  his  reign  ;  but  these  are  supplemented  by 
a  short  notice  in  the  '  Synchronous  History,'  and  by  the  Eponym 
Canon,  which  adds  short  notices  of  the  principal  events  during 
each  year  of  his  reign. 

Ramman-nirari  III.  undertook  expeditions  in  Media, 
Parsua,  and  the  region  of  Lake  Urumryah  on  the  E. ; 
conquered  the  land  of  Na'iri  on  the  N.  ;  and  subjugated 
all  the  coastlands  on  the  W. ,  including  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Israel,  Edom,  and  Philistia.  Mari',  king  of  Damascus 
(see  Benhadad,  §  3),  attempted  no  defence  of  his  capital. 
He  sent  to  Ramman-nirari  his  submission,  paying  a 
heavy  tribute  in  silver,  gold,  copper,  and  iron,  besides 
quantities  of  cloth  and  furniture.  A  considerable 
portion  of  Babylonia  also  owned  the  supremacy  of 
Ramman-nirari.  In  his  inscription  on  the  statues  of 
Nebo,  he  mentions  the  name  of  his  wife  Sanimuramat 
(the  Assyrian  form  of  the  Greek  Semiramis).  He  was 
a  great  monarch.  His  energetic  rule  and  extensive 
conquests  recall  those  of  Shalmaneser  II.  his  grand- 
father. 

Of  the  three  kings  that  follow  not  much  is  known. 
Shalmaneser  ITT.  succeeded  Ramman-nirari,  and 

'      '    from    the    Ep<  uivm    Canon    we    gather  that    he 

undertook  campaigns  against  Urartu  (Armenia),    Itu', 

Damascus,  and  Hatarika  (  Hadrach).     He  was  succeeded 

by  Asur-dan   III.      This   king  made  foreign  ex- 

' '  '  peditions.  His  was  a  troubled  reign.  The 
most  important  event  recorded  in  his  time  was  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  763  (cp  above,  §  10,  end  ,  Amos,  §  4  ; 
Eclipse,  §  1).  The  same  year  saw  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  :  the  ancient  city  of  Asur  had  revolted.  In 
761  the  rebellion  was  joined  by  the  city  of  Arapha,  and 
in  75g  by  the  city  of  *  iozan.  In  758,  however,  after  it 
had  lasted  six  years,  the  revolt  was  brought  to  an  end  ; 
Gozan  was  captured,  and  order  once  more  restored. 
The  troubles  of  Assyria  during  the  reign  of  Asur-dan 
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were  aggravated  in  the  years  765  and  759  by  visitations 
of  the  plague.      On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Asur- 
nirari.      Although  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
'•^4"    this  king  undertook  expeditions  against  Hadrach 
and  Arpad,  and  later  two  campaigns  against  the  Zimri, 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  he  was  inactive.      In 
746  the  city  of  Calah  revolted,  and  next  year  a  man  of 
T'    1   th    urmsua'  energy  usurped  the  throne,  and, 
'      l°  ?:     ~  assuming    the    name   of   Tiglath-pileser, 
pi  eser      L    extentjetj  Assyrian  supremacy  farther  than 
ana  sue-     it  ^ad   eve(.   reacjieti.       in   the  reign  of 
cessors.       Tiglath-pilcser    III.    Assyria    came    into 
7^$'  close  contact  with  the  Hebrews,   a  con- 

tact that  continued  under  each  of  his  successors  until 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon.  The  events  of  their  reigns 
and  the  influence  they  exerted  on  the  history  of  Israel 
and  ludah  are  described  in  the  separate  articles  on  these 
successive  kings. 

Tiglath-pileser  III.  was  succeeded  in  727  by  Shal- 
mani;sku  IV.  ('/•"'.),  and  he  in  722  by  the 
usurper  S  \u<..o\T  [q.v. ),  to  whom  succeeded 
in  705  his  son  Sj:nnachekib  \i/.v.  ),  in  6S0  his  grandson 
Esarhaddon'  [q.v.),  and  in  669  his  great-grandson 
Abur-bani-pal.  For  the  expeditions  of  the  last- 
named  monarch  in  Egypt,  Elam,  Arabia,  etc.  see 
ASUR-JiANi-iwu  I  lis  literary  tastes  found  expression  in 
the  collecting  of  a  great  library  at  Nineveh.  The  Eponym 
list  and  his  own  inscriptions  cover  only  the  first 
part  of  his  reign  ;  his  later  years  ;ire  clouded  in 
uncertainty,  and  the  d.ite  of  his  death  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.      The    period  from  his  death 


727-669. 


34.  Decline 
and  fall. 


circa  606. 


until  the  fall  of  Nineveh  is  equally  ob- 
scure. We  know  the  names  of  two  of 
his  sons,  Asur-etil-ilani  and  Sin-sir-iskun,  who  both 
occupied  the  throne  ;  but  the  length  of  their  respective 
reigns  and  even  the  order  of  their  succession  are  matters 
of  dispute.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  during  this 
period  Ass\ria  was  entirely  stripped  of  her  power  and 
foreign  possessions  ;  but  this  view  has  now  been  modilied 
in  consequence  of  recently  discovered  contract- tablets 
dated  from  both  northern  and  southern  Iiabylonian  cities 
according  in  the  regnal  years  of  the  last  two  Assyrian 
kings.  These  prove  that  the  Assyrian  supremacy  in 
[lubyloni.i  continued  for  some  little  time  at  least.  As- 
syria's power,  however,  was  waning.  A  long  career  of 
conquest  had  been  followed  by  an  age  of  luxury,  and  her 
strength  was  sapped.  The  Scythian  hordes  that  had  swept 
across  W.  Asia  had  further  weakened  her.  Thus,  when 
Nabopolassar,  repudiating  Assyrian  control,  allied  himself 
with  Cyaxarcs.  king  of  Media,  and  their  combined  forces 
invaded  the  country,  her  resistance  met  with  no  success. 
Though  Nineveh  held  out  for  two  years,  the 
city  was  at  last  captured  and  destroyed,  and 
Assyria  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  Medes. 

The  most  recent,  and  at  the  same  lime  most  sci-.  miiic,  work  on 
Assyrian  art  and  architecture  is  I'err.  .t  and  L'liijii-jz'^  Hist,  tie 
Fart  dans  I 'a/iti./aitc,  vol.  ii.,  Ckaidrc  tt 
35.  Bibliography.  Assyria,  I'arU,  i3S4.  Of  wuil;-;  which  ap- 
peared _soon  :ifter  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  Assyrian  art,  and  do'not  attempt  a  scientific  treatment, 
one  of  the  earliest  was  Botta  and  Handin's  Monum-jnf-i  de 
Xinive,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1849-50.  The  two  wurks  of  Sir  Henry 
1  .a yard,  Xiucnek  aiui  its  Remains  and  Monuments  of 
Xtucz'ch,  ee.ni.ain  a  good  account  of  his  discoveries.  In  Assyrian 
Discoveries,  Lond.  1875,  K  i-eur-e  Smith  has  described  the  results 
of  his  own  explorations. 

For  the  history  of  Assyria  the  principal  work  is  Tiele's  Bab.- 
Ass.  Gesck.  Goth  a,  \Zir,-Zl.  RulVrvnec  may  also  be  made  to 
Hommel's  t.esck.  Bah.  it.  Ass.  IU.rlm,  1O35-SS,  the  Gesck.  Bab. 
u.  Ass.  by  Murdter  and  I  ><-lit/s.,h,  Calw  and  Stuttgart,  1891, 
and  Winckler's  Gesck.  /-'<(/'.  it.  Ass.  Leip/.  18:12.  Among 
KnLjHsh  works  dealing  with  the  history  of  Assyria,  see  George 
Smith's  Assyria  (SPCA~,  O.xf.  1875),  and  Prof'  G.  Rawlinson's 
Five  G^eat  Monarchies  of  the  Eastern  World,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
I."nd.  137T.  both  these  works  have  lujen  superseded  on  seveial 
points  in  consequence  of  later  discoveries.. 

Assyrian  history  can  be  rightly  understood  only  if  followed  in 
the  inscriptions  themselves.  Translations  of  most  of  the  his- 
torical inscriptions  of  Assyria  are  given  in  Schrader's  KB  i.  and 
ii.  Berlin,  1889-go,  each  of  which  contains  an  explanatory  map. 
A  series  of  popular  English  translations  of  E-yptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments  was  founded  and  edited  by  Dr.  S.  birch  of  the  iTritish 
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Museum  and  entitled  RP  (12  vols.  Lond.  1S73-81),  of  which  vols. 
i.  iii.  v.  vii.  ix.  and  xi.  deal  with  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
inscriptions.       These    translations    have    now,    of  court-,    been 

superseded.  In  a  new  series  edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce  (0  vols. 
L-ii'I.  1888-92)  the  old  methods  and  plan  were  not  rnodi.ied. 
As  a  collection  of  all  the  points  in  the  OT  illustrated  or  explained 
by  the  monuments,  Schrader's  COT  is  still  unrivalled. 

For  works  treating  of  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians  see  Baby- 
lonia, §  71.  , 

For  the  student  who  would  gain  a  more  than  superficial  know- 
ledge of  Assyriology  it  is  needless  to  give  a  list  of  works,  as  this 
has  already  been  done  in  Be/old's  Bab.  Ass.  lit.  Leipz.  1886; 
the  literature  since  1886  can  be  ascertained  from  the  bibliographies 
appended  to  the  ZA  and  to  the  American  J 'oui-nal  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  and  from  the  Or.  Bibliographic. 

L.  W.  K. 

ASTAD    (acta*  [A]),    1   Esd.  5i3    RV  =  Ezra2i2, 

AZCAD. 

A5TAR0TH  (mriL^j,  Dt.  14;   RV  Ashtaroth. 
ASTARTE.     See  Asiitoreth. 

A3TATH  (acta6  [BA]  <\zr"AA  [L]).  i  Esd.  S38  = 
Ezra  S  12,  Azgad. 

ASTROLOGER  (Dan.  1 20 etc  .  ^V'.l.  RV  En-* 
chanter;  and  Is.  4/I3T  iC'X'  "OH),  RV"1-- 
'divider  of  the  heavens.'  See  Stai:\  §  5;  also 
Divination,  *j  2  (5)  and  Magic,  §  3  (4). 

ASTYAGES  (actya|-HC  [HAQ]),  according  to 
Theodotion's  text  of  Bel  and  the  Dmgon  \v.  1),  was  the 
predecessor  of  Cyrus  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia  See 
Cyrus. 

ASUPPIM  and  HOUSE  OF  ASUPPIM  (1  Ch.  2oi7, 
D^SDis^  ;  eic  to  ACAcJ>eiN  [A],  e.T.  ece4>.  [B] ; 
Tine  ACA<J>eiAA  [E]:  ^.  15 'NH  7V3,  oiKOy  &c&cpeiN 
[AJ,  o.  ece(p:iN[Ej,  o.  ac&4>[l];|2l£0  V>^  fPesh.l; 
RV  in  each  case  '  the  storehouse.'  In  Neh.  1^25 1-  AV 
renders  the  same  word  'the  thresholds  '[marg.  'treasuries,' 
'assemblies'];  r31^AL,  iv  t^J  awaya/yew  ,ue  [different 
vocalisation];  RV  'the  storehouses'),  a  word  used  by 
the  Chronicler  to  describe  certain  storehouses  situated 
at  the  temple  gates  (Neh.  ILJ25),  perhaps  specially  the 
southern  gate  (1  Ch.  lid  15).      See  Tr.Mi'LE. 

ASUR(acOYP  [ba1)>  i  Esd-  53i  RV  =  Ezra2si,  IIar- 

II UR. 

ASUR-BANI-PAL.  Though  mentioned  by  name 
only  once  or  twice  in  OT  (see  A.sNAPPER),  Asur-bani-pal 
is  important  to  OT  literature  from  his  deportation  of 
troublesome  populations  to  the  region  of  Samaria  (see 
Samaria,  Samaritans,  and  cp  below,  §  12)  ;  also 
from  references  to  his  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  in 
the  prophecies  (see  Lsaiai-i,  ii.  §  9,  and  \ahl"m,  §  2).  He 
was  one  of  Assyria's  greatest  kings,  and  famous  not  less 
for  his  devotion  to  art  and  literature  than  for  his  extensive 
conquests.  His  name,  which  is  best  read  Asur-bani  (or 
bani)-apli,  means  '  Asur  is  the  creator  of  a  son.'  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Esarhaddon,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  668  B.C.  His  succession  had  been  secured  by  his 
having  been  publicly  proclaimed  king  before  his  father's 
death,  while  his  brother,  Samas-sum-ukln,  was  installed 
in  Babylon  as  viceroy  or  tributary  prince. 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  was  plunged 
into  a  prolonged  war  in  El;\  [it,  for  Tarku  (Tirhakaii), 

1   1st  Egyptian  king   of   Kchi°Ijia'    in    the   wurf,s   uf 
'     „„,Ji;XL  Asur-bam-pal,    'forgot   the    might    of 

campaign.        . .        T .  ,     ,  ■ , 

r     °  Asur,    Tstar,   and    the  great  gods   my 

lords,  and  trusted  in  his  own  strength':  that  is,  he 
raised  a  large  army  and  descended  upon  Egypt.  The 
prefects  and  governors  appointed  by  Esarhaddon  fled  at 
Tarhas  approach.  He  captured  Thebes,  descended  the 
Nile  to  Memphis  where  he  fixed  his  capital,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  Egypt,  On  receiving  the  news 
of  this  disaster,  Asur-bani-pal  determined  to  recover 
Egypt.  During  the  passage  of  his  army  through  Syria 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  reinforce- 
ments in  men  and  ships,  in  addition  to  the  customary 
tribute,  were  received  from  twenty-two  subject  kings  of 
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Palestine  and  Cyprus,  among  whom  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah,  is  mentioned  (cp  Esarhaddon).  Tarku, 
hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Assyrians,  sent  out  his 
own  forces  from  Memphis.  At  Karbanlti,  within  the 
Egyptian  border,  the  forces  of  Tarku  were  utterly 
routed,  while  the  king  himself  abandoned  Memphis 
and  escaped  by  boat  to  Thebes,  leaving  his  capital  and 
the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  various  governors  and  petty  kings,  who  had 
formerly  been  tributary  to  Esarhaddon  and  had  been 
expelled  by  Tarku,  now  returned,  and  joined  their 
own  forces  to  those  of  the  Assyrians,  upon  which  the 
combined  armies  ascended  the  Nile  in  a  licet  of  boats 
to  dislodge  Tarku  from  Thebes.  In  forty  days  the 
journey  was  accomplished.  Tarku  abandoned  the  city 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  retreated  into  Ethiopia, 
leaving  the  whole  of  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 

He   did   not,    however,    abandon    his    designs    upon 

Egypt'  anc*'  as  ms  f°rnier  attempt  at  open  opposition 

_       .,      had  proved  unsuccessful,  he  now  resorted 

2.  KeVOlt     tQ  strata„em_      Perceiving  that  the  natue 
supp  .   Egyptian  princes  were  far  from  ton  ten  ted 

under  the  military  sway  of  the  Assyrians,  he  opened  secret    | 
negotiations  with  them,  Niku  (Xi-xho),  Sarruludari,  and 
Pakruru  leading  the  conspiracy  on  the   Egyptian  side. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  Tarku,  who  in  return  would  leave  them  in  undisturbed 
possession   of  their    principalities,    and   that,    while   he    ! 
attacked  Egypt  from  the  south,  they  would  raise  a  revolt    1 
in  the  interior.      The  Assyrian  generals,   however,   sus- 
pecting that  some  treachery  was  afoot,  intercepted  their 
messengers,  and  learnt  the  full  extent  of  the  plot.      Niku 
and  .Sarruludari  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  sent  to 
Xnieveh,  while  their  fellow-conspirators  were  slain.      The 
revolt,  thus  prematurely  hastened,  was  quelled  without 
difficulty.      Tarku  was  once  more  driven  from    Upper 
Egypt,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 

Asur-bani-pal,  in  restoring  the  country  again  to  order,  appears 
to  have  mitigated  his  former  rigour,  seeking  to  conciliate  rather 
than  to  suppress  the  native  ruler-;.  Xiku  was  pardoned.  He  was 
clothed  in  costly  raiment ;  a  ring  was  set  upon  his  finger,  and  a, 
fillet  of  gold  about  his  head  (as  an  emblem  of  his  restoration)  ;  and 
with  presents  of  chariots,  horses,  and  mules,  he  returned  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  once  more  installed  as  governor  in  Sais, 
while  his  son  Xabu-sezibanni  was  appointed  governor  of  Athr ibis. 

Ethiopia,  however,  could  not  long  keep  her  eyes  from 

Egypt ;  and,  although  Tarku  was  dead,  the  ambitions 

->   o«j  -p,™  4.-        of  his  country  did  not  die  with  him. 
3.  2nd  Egyptian  T„  >  •,        ^  r       ttj  -  i_- 

,?/.*"  It  was  not  long  before  Urdamane,  his 

*  '       successor,    marched  northwards  and 

took  Upper  Egypt  (cp  Egypt,   §  66).      He  advanced 

from    ihcbes    to    meet    the    Assyrian    expedition     sent 

against  him,  but  was   worsted  in   the  battle,    returned 

to  the  city,   and  thence   fled   farther  south  to  Kipkip. 

The    Assyrians    marched     on     Thebes,     and     the    city 

itsel  f,    together    with    immense    booty,    fell    into    their 

hands.     They  carried  back  with  them  to  Assyria   two 

huge  obelisks,    and   thus   set   the   fashion,    adopted    by 

all  the  later  conquerors  of  Egypt,  of  perpetuating  their 

victory  by  means  of  the  monuments  of  the  conquered 

country  itself.    'With  full  hands,'  writes  Asur-bani-pal,  '  I 

safely  returned  to  Nineveh,  the  city  of  my  rule. '  This 

successful  expedition,    however,    had   no   lasting  effect. 

Egypt  was  too  far  off  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time 

the  vassal  of  Assyria.      Psammetichus,  the  son  of  Niku, 

obtained  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  country,   and 

permanently  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke. 

After   his   second    Egyptian  campaign   Asur-bani-pal 

directed  his  forces  against   Ba'al,    king  of  Tyre,    'who 

4  Sieffft    dwelt    in  the    midst    of  the   sea' — a   good    | 

ofTvre     description  of  the  city  (see  Tyke).       Eike    I 

his    predecessors,     Asur-bani-pal     failed    to    i 

capture    a    stronghold    so    favoured    by    nature.        He    ! 

erected  towers  and  earthworks,  however,  and  attempted 

to  cut  off  communication  from  the  sea  as  well  as  from 

the  land,  and  maintained  so  effectual  a  blockade  that 

Baal,  at  last  reduced  to  extremities,  sent  Yahi-milki  to 
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ask  for  terms.      Asur-bani-pal    contented    himself  with 

levying  tribute   on    the   city,    and   with  demanding   the 

king's    daughter    and    nieces    for    his    harem,    together 

with   their  dowries.  After  humbling  Tyre,  it  was 

no   hard   matter   to  obtain    the  submission   of   the   less 

important  princes  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.      Among 

these  were  Yakinlu,   king  of  the  island-city  of  Akvad, 

Mugallu,    king    of   Tabal,    and    Sanclasarmu,    king    of 

Cilicia  ((Jii-icia,  §  2). 

<Jvjm-s  (Gugu),   king  of  Eydia,   also  appears  to  have 

heard  of  the  success  of  the  Assyrians,  and  to  have  sent 

c    n..~         g  m   ms   submission.       For   some   years   he 
5.  Gyges  01        ■  ,  ■      .   .,         f .     „        ,    . J  . 

r     ,.,°     ,        maintained    these   friendly  relations,    and 

"  '  'to  this  fact  attributed  his  success  over  the 
( 'immerians,  in  proof  of  which  he  .sent  to  Nincwdi  two 
captive  Cimmerian  chiefs  bound  hand  and  font  with 
fetters,  of  iron.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Asur- 
bani-pal,  however,  Cygcs  severed  his  connection  with 
Assyria,  and  aided  Psammetichus  (Esanictik)  in  his 
struggle  for  Egyptian  independence  (cp  Egypt,  §  67). 

Asur-bani-pal  was  now  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
eastern  borders  of  his  kingdom. 

l>uring  the  absence  of  the  Assyrian  army  in  its  distant 
campaigns,  the  E.  frontier  of  Assyria  had  been  constantly 
violated  by  the  king  of  Mannai  (see  Minm).  Asur-bani-pal 
determined  to  chastise  Ahseri.  Ml-  marched  northwartK,  and 
foiled  an  attempt  of  his  opponent  to  surprise  the  Assyrian-,  by  a 
night  attack.  Aljseri  fled  to  his  capital  Izirtu,  while  Asur- 
bani-pal  laid  waste  the  country.  On  his  death  in  a  revolt  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ualli,  who  bought  terms  of  peace 
from  Asur-bani-pal. 

The  most  warlike  nation  on  the  E.  of  Assyria,  how- 
ever, and  indeed  her  most  powerful  enemy,  was  Elam 
«    pi  {<■! '•"•■'■  )■      E'rtaku  its  king  had  shown  his  hostility 

to  Assyria  already  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon, 
by  attempting  to  stir  up  a.  rebellion  in  Chaldea  ;  and 
although,  when  his  people  were  suffering  from  famine, 
he  had  received  assistance  from  Asur-bani-pal  himself,  he 
now  proposed  an  invasion  of  Babylonia,  hoping  thereby 
to  cripple  the  Assyrian  power. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  his  general,  Marduk-stim-ibni,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  Bel-ikTsa,  king  of  Gambulu — a  country 
situated  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf — and  having  won  over  to  his  side  Nabu-sum-iris,  a 
governor  in  Chaldea,  he  crossed  the  Babylonian  border.  On 
news  being  brought  to  As"ur-bani-pal  that  the  Elamites  had 
advanced  'like  a  flight  of  locusts'  and  were  encamped  against 
Babylon,  he  set  on  foot  an  expedition,  and,  marching  southwards, 
drove  Urtaku  beyond  the  frontier. 

On  the  death  of  Urtaku,  shortly  afterwards,  the  throne 
was  seized  by  Teumman,  who  immediately  sought  to  rid 
himself  of  the  sons  of  the  former  kings,  Urtaku  and 
Ummanaldas  I.  His  intended  victims,  however,  escaped 
with  their  friends  to  the  court  of  Asur-bani-pal,  where 
they  were  in  kindliness  received,  and  protected.  This 
incident  caused  a  renewal  of  the  war  between  Elam  and 
Assyria.  An  interesting  fact,  which  throws  light  on 
Assyrian  prophecy,  is  related.  On  the  eve  of  the  campaign 
Asur-bani-pal  prayed  solemnly  to  the  goddess  Istar,  who 
to  encourage  him  appeared  in  a  vision  to  a  seer,  and 
promised  victory  to  the  Assyrian  arms.1  Confident  of 
success,  Asur-bani-pal  set  out  for  Elam,  and  pressed  on 
up  to  the  walls  of  Susa.  Here,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eulceus,  there  was  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  the 
Elamites  wen-  utterly  routed. 

'The  land  of  Elam,'  writes  AW-bani-pa],  '  through  its  extent 
I  covered,  as  when  a  mighty  storm  approaches;  I  cut  off  the 
head  of  Teumman,  their  king,  the  rebel  who  had  plotted  evil. 
Beyond  number  I  slew  his  warriors;  alive  in  my  hands  I  took 
his' fighting  men  ;  with  their  corpses  as  with  thorns  and  thistles 
I  filled  the  vicinity  of  Susa  ;  their  blood  1  caused  to  flow  in  the 
EuL'clis,  and  1  stained  its  waters  like  wool.'- 

Asur-bani-pal  divided  the  land,  proclaimed  as  vassal 
kings  Ummanigas  and  Tammaritu,  the  two  sons  of 
Urtaku  who  had  cast  themselves  on  his  protection,  and, 

1  See  the  striking  passage  in  the  annals  (Smith,  Hist,  of 
Assurb,  123-126). 

-  |"5  R  3,  43,  asrup  klnia  ita/msi.  N~al>asn= '  red  -coloured 
wool.'  The  adverb,  nabasi?,  Mike  red  wool,'  ace.  to  Ruben, 
JQR  10  5^3,  is  an  Ass.  loan-word  in  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
corrupted  in  our  text.] 
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returning  by  way  of  Gambulu,  exacted  a  terrible  venge- 
ance from  that  land. 

We  now  approach  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of 

Asur-bani-pal.      On  ascending  the  throne  of  Assyria  he 

_,        .,     f  had  appointed  his  younger  brother  Samas- 

7.  Kevolt  01    -um_ukin   kine  of   Babylon,   without   re- 
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Babylon 


sum-ukin   king  of   Baby 
nouncing    his    own   suzerainty. 


suppressed.  ^um_ukin_  however,  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  dependent  position,  and  resolved  to  revive,  if 
possible,  the  relations  between  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
His  own  resources  being  insufficient  for  subjugating 
Assyria,  he  began  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  all  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
their  powerful  neighbour.  The  Chaldeans  and  the 
Aram;ean  tribes  of  the  coast  gave  assistance  ;  Um- 
manigas,  king  of  Elam,  threw  over  his  patron  Asur- 
bani-pal,  and  joined  the  revolt;  Arabia,  Ethiopia, 
and  possibly  Egypt,  sent  help.  Asur-bani-pal  did  not 
lose  an  instant,  but  set  out  with  the  whole  of  his  force 
to  the  SE. ,  where  he  successfully  kept  his  enemies  in 
check. 

Fortune   favoured    him    by    neutralising    to   some  extent    the 

assistance  which  Samas-sum-ukln  e-vpected  to  receive  from  Elam, 
hU  most  powerful  ally.  That  country  was  thrown  by  internal 
revolution  into  a  slate  bordering  on  anarchy,  Urnmanigas  and 
the  whole  of  his  family  having  been  slain  by  Tammaritu,  who 
in  turn  was  dethroned  by  Indabigas,  and  only  saved  his  life  by 
flight  to  Assyria. 

Asur-bani-pal  hastened  to  attack  the  allied  forces,  easily 
defeated  them,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  the  four  cities 
—  Kibylon,  Borsippa,  Sippara,  and  Cutha — in  which 
tln-v  had  sought  shelter  after  their  defeat.  The 
defenders  held  out  stubbornly  for  some  time.  When 
all  was  over,  Samas-sum-ukln,  to  avoid  his  brother's 
vengeance,  set  fire  to  his  palace  and  perished  in  the 
flames. 

After    stamping    out    the    rest    of   the    rebellion    and 

restoring    order     throughout    Babylonia    and     Chaldea, 

_  ,.  , .  Asur-bani-pal  directed  his  forces  against 
8.  Subjugation  E[ani|  where  for  the  next  twQ  or-three 

years  he  carried  on  a  war  with  Ura- 
manaldas  II.,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Elam 
after  slaying  Indabigas,  his  predecessor.  It  is  true  that 
for  tl  short  time  during  this  period  Ummanaldas  was 
driven  into  the  mountains  by  Asur-bani-pal,  who  set 
Tammaritu  on  the  throne  of  Elam  in  his  stead  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  Assyrian  army  had  withdrawn,  Um- 
manaldas came  out  from  his  retirement,  gathered  his 
forces,  and  compelled  Asur-bani-pal  again  to  take  the 
field  against  him.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian 
army  Ummanaldas  retired,  allowing  Asur-bani-pal  to 
capture  the  cities  and  lay  waste  the  country  on  his 
march.  At  length,  however,  he  hazarded  a  battle. 
He  met  with  a  signal  defeat  and  was  again  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains,  while  Susa  and  its  ac- 
cumulated riches  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

'  l»v  the  will  of  ASur  and  Ktar,'  boasts  Asur-bani-pal,  '  into  its 
palaces  I  entered  and  sat  myself  down  rejoicing,  fhen  opened 
I  their  treasure-houses,  within  which  silver  and  gold,  furniture 
and  goods,  were  stored,  which  the  former  kings  of  Elarn  and  the 
kings  who  had  ruled  even  to  these  days  had  collected  and  placed 
therein,  whereon  no  other  foe  besides  myself  had  set  his  hands  : 
I  brought  it  forth  and  as  spoil  I  counted  it.'  He  recovered  also 
all  the  treasures  with  which  .Samas-sum-ukln  and  his  predecessors 
had  purchased  Islamite  support.  Susa  itself  was  rased  to  the 
ground  ;  the  royal  statues  were  carried  to  Assyria  ;  the  groves 
were  cut  down  and  burnt,  and  the  temples  \  lolated. 

.After  the  subjugation  of  Elam  the  annals  of  Asur- 
bani-pal  relate  a  series  of  conflicts  with  Arabia  (Smith, 

9  Arabia  Hist  °f  A%surb-  256^)-  This  was  the 
last  great  war  in  which  this  monarch 
is  known  to  have-  engaged.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  he  appears  to  have  had  friendly  relations  with  the 
Arabian  king  Uaite'  ;  but  on  the  revolt  of  Samns-sum- 
ukin  the  latter  joined  the  coalition  against  Ass\  na. 
Uaite'  himself  attacked  Palestine,  overrunning  Edom  and 
Moab,  and  penetrating  almost  as  far  N.  as  Damascus. 
Here,  however,  he  was  defeated  b)r  the  Assyrians. 

Leaving  his  camp  standing,  Uaite'  fled  alone  to  Nahatsea.      He 


appears,  however,  to  have  surrendered  to  Asur-b.mi-pa  ,  who 
threw  him  into  chains,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  a  kennel 
with  his  hounds— Adiya  his  wife,  and  the  kini;  ot  k-edar,  his  ally, 
sharing  the  same  fate.  The  other  division  ot  the  Arabian  army, 
which  had  joined  the  forces  of  Samas-Mim-ukln,  shared  his  defeat 
and  perished  in  Babylonia.  Abiyate',  their  leader,  surrendered 
to  Asur-bani-pal,  kissed  his  foot  in  token  of  submission,  and  was 
appointed  king  of  Arabia  in  the  place  of  Uaite'.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  returned  to  his  country,  than  he  associated  him- 
sdf  with  the  Nabata^ans  inaseries  of  joint  attacks  on  the  frontier 
of  Assyria.  Asur-bani-pal,  therefore,  crossed  the  Tigris  with  his 
army,  and  embarked  on  a  difficult  march  through  the  Syrian 
desert.  The  Assyrians,  after  some  minor  conflicts  in  which  they 
were  successful,  eventually  engaged  the  main  body  of  the 
Arabian  army  in  the  mountains  of  Hukkuruna,  to  the  SK.  of 
Damascus.  The  Arabians  were  defeated,  Abiyate'  and_  Ayamu 
were  taken,  and  Asur-bani-pal  set  out  for  Assyria  with  immense 
numbers  of  captives  and  herds  of  cattle  ;  on  his  return  camels 
were  distributed  throughout  Assyria  '  like  sheep.' 

The    annals    conclude    their   record   of   the   wars    of 

„.      .         Asur-bani-pal     with     an     account     of    his 

osmg    triumphal  procession  through  Nineveh  in 

*  '  celebration  of  his  victories. 

Ummanaldas,  the  Elamitc,  who  had  shortly  before  been 
captured,  Tammaritu  and  Pa'e,  two  other  captive  Klamite 
kings,  with  Uaite',  the  kin'.;  of  Arabia,  were  fastened  to  the 
yoke  of  the  chariot  in  whEh  he  rode,  lie  then  entered  the 
temple  of  his  gods,  offering  sacrifices  and  praising  them  for  the 
triumphs  they  had  vouchsafed  him  over  his  enemies. 

Asur-bani-pal  probably  reigned  till  625  B.  c. ;  but  of  his 
later  years  the  royal  records  do  not  speak.  It  is  im- 
possible to  assign  with  certainty  a  reason  for  this 
silence.  Possibly  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  shaken 
to  its  foundations  1  >y  the  revolt  of  Samas-sum-ukln 
during  these  years,  showed  signs  of  its  approaching  end. 
It  is  certain,  at  anv  rate,  that  the  Medes,  whom  Asur- 
bani-pal  had  earlier  in  his  reign  defeated,  again  showed 
signs  of  activity  (see  Pf.ksia)  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  his  reign  the  wild  hordes  of  the  Scythians 
descended  from  the  X.  and  the  NE. ,  slaying  and 
plundering  and  carrying  all  before  them.  The  question 
whether  the  empire  of  Assyria  declined  only  under  Asur- 
bani-pal' s  successors ,  or  had  already  become  disintegrated 
before  his  death,  is  one  that  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty. 

Turning  from  foreign  politics  to  the  internal  condition 
of  Assyria  during  the  reign  of  Asur-bani-pal,  we  find  the 
country  superficially,  at  least,  prosper- 
ous. Though  the  constant  wars  of 
Asur-bani-pal  must  have  been  lL  great 
drain  on  the  manhood  of  the  nation,  his  almost  un- 
varying success  resulted  in  a  great  accumulation  of 
wealth — the  spoil  of  the  conquered  cities.  Not  only 
did  his  generals  carry  off  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
anything  else  of  value  that  was  portable  ;  not  only 
did  they  drive  to  Assyria  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
whole  country  :  the  population  itself  they  deported. 
It  was  the  Assyrian  policy  (see  above,  §  1)  to  weaken 
the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  conquered  races  in  this  way, 
and  so  to  lessen  the  chances  of  revolt.  A  secondary 
object  of  the  conquerors,  however,  had  reference  to 
Assyria  herself,  for  huge  bands  of  captives  were  brought 
back  in  chains  to  replenish  the  labouring  populace  at 
home.  Many  of  these  wretches  found  their  way  into  the 
possession  of  private  owners  ;  but  the  majority  of  them 
were  retained  as  slaves  by  the  king  himself,  who,  like 
his  predecessors,  sought  to  gratify  his  desire  for  splendour 
and  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  the  erection  of  huge 
buildings  in  the  capital.  The  most  important  of  these 
buildings  of  Asur-bani-pal  was  his  ow  n  palace,  which  he 
built  to  the  north  of  that  of  his  grandfather  Sennacherib 
—  the  remains  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the 
mound  of  Kuyunjik  opposite  the  modern  town  of 
Mosul.  The  walls  of  its  chambers  he  lined  with 
sculptures  in  relief,  representing  his  own  exploits  on 
the  held  of  battle  and  in  the  chase,  in  which  the  details 
are  most  carefully  and  elaborately  carved,  while  the 
designs  themselves  mark  the  acme  of  Assyrian 
art.  Asur-bani-pal  restored  the  palace  of  Sennacherib, 
strengthened    the  fortifications   of    Nineveh,    and    built 
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11.  Policy  and 
buildings,  etc. 


ASYLUM 


ASYNCRITUS 


or  restored   various    temples    throughout    Assyria    and 
Babylonia. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  classical  historians  to 
represent  Asur-bani-pal  as  of  an  effeminate  and  luxurious 
disposition,  spending  his  life  at  Nineveh  in  idleness  and 
dissipation.  The  Assyrian  records  have  dissipated  this 
illusion.  Though  it  is  probable  that  many  of  his 
campaigns  were  conducted  by  his  generals,  the  king's 
personal  valour  in  the  field  and  in  the  hunt  is  undoubted. 
His  skill  as  an  administrator  is  testified  bv  his  organisa- 
tion of  the  immense  territory  acquired  in  his  victorious 
campaigns.  His  palaces  and  buildings,  even  to  this 
dav,  bear  witness  to  his  love  for  art  and  architecture. 
It  is  for  none  of  these  things,  however,  that  his  memory 
is  honoured  above  that  of  other  kings  of  Assyria,  tie 
was  the  first  of  his  nation  to  make  a  systematic  and 
universal  studv  and  collection  of  his  country's  literature, 
and  it  is  to  the  librarv  he  collected  in  his  palace  that  we 
owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  Ribylonian 
and  A^vrian  literature  and  language,  l,.  w.  K. 

ASYLUM,  a  sanctuary,  within  whose  precincts  those 

who  take  refuge  may  not  be  harmed  without  sacrilege. 

.  In  early  times,  holy  places,  as  the  homes  or 

.  .  .  haunts  of  the  gods,  extended  over  evcry- 
prmcip  e.  tjj-n£  m  them  the  protection  of  their  own 
inviolability  Wild  animals,  and  sometimes  even 
domestic  animals  which  strayed  into  them,  shared  this 
protection  with  debtors,  fugitive  slaves,  and  criminals, 
as  well  as  the  victims  of  unjust  pursuit  or  violence. 
Manslayers  sought  refuge  in  them  from  the  sword  of 
the  avenging  kinsmen,  and  the  right  of  asylum  had  an 
especial  importance  among  those  peoples  in  which  the 
primitive  law  of  blood  vengeance  was  most  persistently 
maintained.1  The  right  of  asylum  was  possessed  by 
different  sanctuaries  in  various  degrees,  depending  on 
prescription,  the  holiness  of  the  place,  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  it  sometimes  extended  to  an  entire  city,  or  even 
to  a  mark  beyond  its  walls.  Even  within  the  same 
sanctuary  it  was,  of  course,  a.  greater  sacrilege  to  drag 
the  suppliant  away  from  the  altar  or  from  the  image  of 
the  god,  or  to  slay  him  there,  than  merely  to  violate  the 
sacred  precincts.  In  later  times  the  abuse  of  these 
privileges  led  to  legal  regulation  and  restriction  (ep, 
e.g.,  Tac.  Ann.  360-64414). 

In  Israel  the  oldest  law  (Ex.  21 12-14)  recognises  the 

right   of    asylum,    but    denies    its    protection    to    the 

2  Farlv    mur^erer  with  malice  aforethought  :    '  from 

'  ,  -  p  beside  my  altar  thou  shalt  take  him  to  die.' 
Doubtless  every  altar  of  Yahwe  (Ex.  2O24/". ) 
was  an  asylum  ;  but  not  all  were  equally  venerated,  nor 
would  the  village  high-place  protect  the  suppliant  as 
securely  as  the  more  famous  sanctuaries.  The  only 
historical  instances  in  the  OT  in  which  men  who  fear 
for  their  lives  take  refuge  at  God's  altar  are  those  of 
Adonijah  (1  K.  1 50-53)  and  Joab  (iK.  228-34;  °n  the 
text  cp  C  and  Klo. ).  Adonijah  was  persuaded  to  leave 
the  asylum  ;  Joab,  by  Solomon's  orders,  was  slain  at 
the  very  altar. 

When  the  drastic  reforms  of  Josiah  (621  B.C.) 
destroyed  and  desecrated  all  the  old  holy  places  of 
3  In  Dt  ^ahwe  m  kis  kingdom  except  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  one  of  the  necessary  measures  of 
the  reform  laws  was  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  asyla 
thus  abolished  ;  since  it  was  obviously  impossible  that 
manslayers  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  land  should 
escape  to  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  six  cities  of  refuge 
are  appointed— three  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Dt.  441-43), 2  three 
W  of  it  (Dt.  192_/i) — with  eventual  provision  for  three 
more,  in  Philistia,  Phoenicia,  'and  Ode-Syria  (Dt.  19 
8-io).  The  distinction  between  manslaughter  and 
murder  is  clearly  defined  and   illustrated  ,    the  case  is 

S°>  c.ff.t  in  Greece  ;  whilst  in  Rome,  where  blood  vengeance 
was  early  abolished  by  law,  the  right  of  asylum  was  almost 
exclusively  reserved  for  slaves. 

2  These  verses  art  out  of  place,  and  probably  secondary  ;  see 
Deuteronomy,  §  20. 
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tried  at  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  and 
if  the  verdict  be  murder  the  elders  of  the  city  in  whose 
territory  the  defendant  resides  are  empowered  to  tid.e 
him  from  the  asylum  and  deliver  him  to  the  next 
kinsman  of  the  murdered  man,  as  the  natural  executor 
of  the  sentence.' 

The  post-exilic  law  also  (Nu  o5g_^,  cp  Josh.  20-2-6) 
appoints  six  cities  of  refuge  (a^pen  ny),  and  defines  the 
T  p  crimes  in  substantially  the  same  way  ;  but  it 
differs  radically  from  the  Deuteronomic  legisla- 
tion in  providing  (1)  that  the  manslayer  shall  be  brought 
from  his  asylum  to  be  tried  before  the  'congregation' 
['eddh) — i.e.,  the  religious  community  of  the  post-exilic 
Jerusalem  (Nu.  yf»i.v.;4/) — and  (2)  that  at  the  death  of 
the  high  priest  the  manslayer  may  without  peril  return 
to  his  home  and  estates  (r>v.  25  28).'-  Further,  it  is  ex- 
plicitly forbidden  to  compound  the  crime  by  taking  a 
bloodwite,  or  to  allow  the  homicide  upon  payment  of  a 
fine  to  leave  the  city  of  refuge  before  the  death  of  the 
high  priest. 

The  cities  designated  are,   E.   of  the  Jordan,   Bezer, 
Ramoth  in  Gilead,    and   Golan    in   Bashan   (Dt.  441-43 
5    Cities  Of  J°-sh-0B);    W"    of  the  Jordan,   Kedesh  in 
,  Galilee,  Shechein,  and  Hebron  (Josh.  2O7). 

°  '  The  last  three  were  all  venerable  sanctuaries, 
older,  indeed,  than  the  Israelite  invasion,  and  were 
probably  chosen  not  only  on  account  of  their  location, 
but  also  because  they  were  already  asyla  of  established 
sanctity.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  the  case 
also  with  the  cities  of  refuge  E.  of  the  Jordan,  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Ramoth,  we  know  little.  Jewish 
scholars,  with  some  plausibility,  maintain  that,  besides 
those,  all  the  other  Levitical  cities,  of  which  there 
were  forty-four,  many  of  them  seats  of  ancient  sanctu- 
aries, possessed  the  right  of  asylum  in  a  lower  degree.3 
Whether  this  system  was  ever  actually  introduced  in  its 
whole  extent  is  doubtful.  Neither  in  the  brief  years 
between  Josiah' s  reform  and  the  fall  of  the  Judtean 
kingdom  nor  after  the  restoration  did  Judah  possess 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  territory  contemplated  by 
these  laws. 

In  the  Greek  period,  and  later  (under  Roman  rule) 
many  Hellenistic  cities  in  Syria  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
asylums.  Not  to  speak  of  the  famous 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at 
Daphne,  near  Antioch,  where  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
Onias,  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  (2  Mace.  433  ff. , 
cp  Strabo,  xvi.  26),  the  title  davXos  appears  on  coins  of 
Cassarea,  Panias,  Dioccesarea  (Sepphoris)  in  Galilee, 
Ptolemais(Acco),  Dora  (Dor),  Seythopolis  (Beth-shean), 
Gadara  and  Abila  in  the  Decapolis,  and  others.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  {Ant.  xin.  23),  this  character  was 
conferred  on  Jerusalem  by  Demetrius  I.;  but  1  Ahicc. 
IO31  knows  nothing  of  it.     Cp.  Asiitoreth,  Ashekah. 

There  is  no  recent  and  adequate  work  on  this  subject.  The 
Law  of  Asylum  in  Israel,  by  A.  P.  Bissell  (Leipsic,  1SS2)  is  a 
laboured  attempt  to  prove  thai  the  laws  must  all  have  originated 
in  the  age  of  Moses,  See  also  S.  Oblenburg,  Die  biblischen 
Asyle  in  t almudischcm  C,ev>audi\  1895;  and  compare  Steugel, 
art.  '  Asylon '  in  l\iuly-l\'issoiva,  Real-encycl.  der  class. 
Altertumsiviss.  On  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  fundamental  eon- 
•  x-ption  of  asylums,  ami  011  lis  possible  origin,  see  J.  ( 1.  Fa'azer's 
article  on  'the  Origin  of  Totemism  and  Exogamy'  in  Fort. 
Rev.,  April  1899.  G.  F.  M. 

ASYNCRITUS  (AcyrKpiTOC  [Ti.J,  -Ynk.  ["WH]) 
is  one  of  live  who,  with  '  the  brethren  that  are 
with  them,'  are  saluted  in  Rom.  16 14.  They  seem  to 
have  been  Christian  heads  of  households,  or  perhaps 
class  leaders  of  some  sort. 

Asyncritus  figures  in  the  list  of  the  '  seventy  disciples '  by  the 

1  In  all  these  particulars  there  is  a  striking  and  instructive 
resemblance  to  the  Athenian  code  of  Draco  (024  B.C.). 

2  In  this  provision  it  is  evident  that  the  sojourn  in  the  city 
of  refuge  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  exile,  a  punishment  which 
was  removed  by  a  general  amnesty  at  the  ascension  of  the  new 
high  priest,  the  real  sovereign.  Accordingly,  in  the  Mishna, 
and  in  Jewish  jurisprudence  generally,  residence  in  the  city  of 
refuge  is  called  .colli,  'exile,'  cp  e.g.  Makkoth/Ai. 

■i  See  Maimonidus,  Yad  Jfa.aka,  Hilkoth  Roseah,  ch.  8. 
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6.  Parallels. 


ATAD 

IV-U'l"-D'-'Tv.ih.-.:us  as  bishop  of  'Urbania,'  and  in  that  of  the 
T'-i  ;il..-  1 1  iii|>',!\  tu-.  as  bishop  of  '  Hyrcama '  (doubtless  the 
jin  I'-  i.iM'-  !\.,;nu).  In  tlie  great  Greek  Mencea  he  is  com- 
meliorated  .il<>u_;  ,\  iih  Herodion  and  Agabus  on  8th  April. 

ATAD  iT:::g,  Gen.  f.Oio.      See  Abel-Mizraim. 

ATAR(<vr&p[A]),  *  Esd.  f>28  RV  =  Ezra24-,  Ater,  ^. 

ATARAH  (i1T.pi;,  'crown  ;  <vtapa  [BL],  eTepA 
[A]),  second  wife  of  Jerahmeel  (i  Ch.  ^26).  In 
genealogical  phraseology  this  signifies  that  the  clan 
occupied  a  new  region  (cp  Caleb's  wife  Ephrath  ;  and 
set.-  Azi/hah,  Caleb),  and  presumably,  like  Caleb,  it 
nio\ril  farther  N. ,  in  which  case  we  may  compare 
Atarah  with  Atkuth-Beth-Joab,  mentioned  along  with 
brtlik-lirni,  etc.,  in  iCh.  254- 

ATARGATIS,  TEMPLE  OF  (to  ATepr^TiON  [AV]), 
2  Mace.  1226;  cp  1  Macc.54j/  In  the  walled  enclosure 
of  this  trans  -Jordanic  temple  the  Ammonites  and 
Arabians  defeated  by  Judas  the  Maccabee,  after  throw- 
ing away  their  arms,  took  refuge  (see  Ashtakotii,  §  1). 
It  was  in  164  b.  c. ,  the  year  after  the  re-dedieation  ot  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  animated  the  foes  of  the 
church-nation  to  l  deadly  persecution  (1  Mace.  62). 
Judas  had  already  acted  with  the  severity  of  the  old 
Israclitish  law  of  war,  dealing  with  the  trans-Jordanic 
towns  and  the  heathen  part  of  their  peoples  as  Joshua 
had  dealt  with  Jericho  (1  \Tacc.  T>5  28  ;  cp  Josh.  f>r?4,  JE), 
but  with  the  added  zeal  against  idolatry  justified  by 
Dt.  75  12i.  Naturally,  this  champion  of  monotheism, 
like  his  successor  Jonathan  at  Ashdod  (1  Mace.  Hi;-:.;), 
had  no  scruple  in  violating  the  temple  precincts.  The 
unarmed  multitude  he  slew  (2  Mace),  and  the  temple- 
buildings,  with  all  the  objects  polluted  by  idolatry,  he 
burned  (1  Mace. ). 

A  tar  gat  is  ('nnv~in>' I  CP  Vogiie\  Svr.  Cent  n.  3;  also 
in;*~iny  ;  cp  ZDMG  ['52]  1;  473  f. },  to  whom  the  temple 
belonged,  is  in  The  S/'--,!krr's  Commc>if,iry  (n.  on 
1  Mace.  526)  identified  with  Astarte.  This  is  a  natural 
error,  for  Carnaim  is  no  doubt  Ashteroth-Karnaim— -  so 
called  from  the  addiction  of  the  town  to  the  worship  of 
various  forms  of  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  these  deities  were  different  ;  for  at  Ascalon 
there  were  temples  of  Astir'e  and  of  Atargatis  (Derketo) 
side  by  side.  All  that  is  true  is  that  the  first  part  of  the 
name  Atargatis  [i.e.,  nny)  is  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of 
the  Phoenician  and  Heb.  [nj~nL";'  without  the  fern,  end- 
ing (see  Piicenicia)  ;  but  the  religious  significance 
of  this  Atar  ('Attar  for  'Athtar)  is  profoundly  modified 
by  its  union  with  'Athe  (usually  written  nny  or  T\i,)l  a 
Palmvrene  divinity  whose  name  is  well  attested,  and 
occurs  in  many  proper  names.1  Atargatis  is,  in  fact, 
that  form  of  Astar[te]  which  has  absorbed  into  itself  the 
characteristics  of  another  deity  called  'Athe  (cp  Ashtar- 
Kamosh  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha).  Lucian,  in  his 
De  Dt  a  Svni,  has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  the  temple 
and  worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  (who  was  no  doubt 
Atargatis)  at  Hierapolis  (Mabug),  which  illustrates  the 
Jewish  hatred  of  it. 

The  connection  of  this  'omnipotent  and  all-producing  goddess' 
(Apuleius)  with  sacred  life-giving  waters  has  been  studied  by 
Pn.f.  W.  R.  Smith  (ASp)  172-775).  See  also  Prof.  W.  Wright, 
TSBA  ("..,;.£/;  Baethgen,  Bcitr.  f&ff.  256/;  Baudissin,  art. 
'  Atargatis,'  in  Herzog-Plitt,  PRE  vol.  i.  (who  notices  the  differ- 
ent forms  under  which  the  goddess  was  represented)  ;  Puchstein, 
ZA  ii  420  ;    koscher,  Lex.  s.v.  'Astarte,'  4  (a),  t.  K.  C. 

ATAROTH  (miLU',  'crowns'  or  'wreaths,'  cp  Is.  28 1 
Zech.  611  14,  etc.  ;  atapooO  [BAL]) 

j..    1  Ch.  254.      See  Atkotii-Beth-Joab.  j 

-,  Ataroth-Addar  (thn  n^-/,  Josh.  I65,  aaTapwO  j 
/cat  epoK  [BJ,  ar.  n..  aSap  [A],  ar.  adap  [L]  ;  I813,  AV 
Ataroth -Adar,  fxaarapajdopex  [B],  ar.  aSdap  [A],  ar. 
eddap  [L],  called  also  simply  Ataroth,  Josh.  16 2, 
Xarapu}9ei  [B,  where  x  is  all  that  is  left  of  -dtn]), 
perhaps    the    present    "Atdrd    on   the   high    road    from 

1  The  oldest  centre  of  the  worship  of  'Athe  is  thought  by 
Hommel  (PSBA,  1897,  p.  81)  to  have  been  the  E.  of  Asia  Minor, 
whence  the  cult  spread  to  \Y.  Asia  Minor  and  N.  Syria. 
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Jerusalem  to  Bethel,  3^  m.  S.  of  Bethel,  and  6  E.  of 
the  upper  Beth-horon  (see  GueYin,  Jintte,  3  6/.;  but 
on  the  other  side  "Robinson,  2314).  As  it  is  a  lien- 
jamite  locality,  we  might  plausibly  identify  Aiu-Ak  with 
the  Benjamite  clan-name  Audak,  Akd  [cj.v.\ 

3.  An  unknown  site  (n'nay,  Josh.  16 7,  aaTapco$  [B]) 
between  Janoah  and  Naarah,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  the  territory  of  Kphraim. 

4.  A  city  of  Gad  (rrnuy.  Nu.  3-3334,  arapiov  [A]  34, 
aarapwd  [Flvid-]),  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha 
{/.  11,  m^y)  as  reconquered  by  him,  along  with  a  '  land 
of  Ataroth  (/.  10)  dwelt  in  from  of  old  by  the  men  of 
Gad.'  The  name  survives  as  that  of  a  mountain,  and 
a  ruined  site  'Attdnts,  at  the  top  of  the  W'ady  Zerka 
Main,  10  m.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Tristram,  A/oa/>, 
272-276.)  The  OS  (Eus.  21451,  aarapwB  :  Jcr.  87  17) 
wrongly  identify  with  no.  ±,  presumably  confusing  Joab 
with  Job,  whom  tradition  associates  with  Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim.      See  Atkoth-Shophan.  g.  a.  s. 

ATER  (TON,  §  66  ;  ATHp  [BA]  ;  'left-handed'?  cp 
Judg.  -j  15  Heb.,  and  the  Lat.  name  Scosvola). 

1.   The  B'ne  Ater  of  Hezekinh  (.TpTri*?  TpN'^^  ;  arrjp  tw  e^eitta 

[BN\V]),  a  family  in  the  great  pom-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  g, 

tj  o  1  ),    P/ra'JiO  (a^ep   tw   tyici   |  1  .])=  Nell.  7  21   (ouJVjp  tw  e£e«ia 


[I.]-i  1\mI.6i5    (arrjp    eCtiaoi'    [A|,   ayjp  e.   [P.],   a^rfp  ™   e£ejaa 

Aterezias,   RV   Aiu;  <>k  Rzkkias.     Aw.r    Heziliciah, 


tU 


AV  Ater  Hizkijah  (iTpin  "lUiS"),  appears  also  among  the  signa- 
tories to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7),  Neh.  10  17  [18]  (aSi)p 
c.  [BN],  a-njp  e.  [A],  ajfrp  e^enta?  [L]). 

2.  The  B'ne  Ater  (viol  a-njp  (UNA],  viol  atfip  [1,]),  a  family  of 
doorkeepers  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9) 
(D"":yL"n  ^2),  Ezra  2  42  (viol  oltt.  [A])=Neh.  745  (viol  artjp  vlov 
aT>jp   [Bl)=i  Esd.  628,   Jatal,    RV   Atar  (om.    B,   arap   [A] 

ATERGATIS  (to  ATeprATiON  [VA]),  2  Mace.  1226 
RV,  AV  Atakgatis. 

ATETA  (dTHTA  [A]),  iEsd.528  RV  =  Ezra24a. 
Hatita. 

ATHACH  (1\r\V,  'inn'?[Ges.];  noo  [B],  noaaB€ 
[TR],  AG^r  tAl'  NAreB  [L]),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
to  which  David  sent  a  part  of  the  Amalekite  spoil 
(1  S.  3()3of).  According  to  W't-llhausen,  Driver,  and 
Budde,  it  is  the  Etiihk  (</.v.)  of  Josh.  15 42  [l6<xk  [B], 
adtp  [AL]),  197  (ie6ep  [JJ|.  M-  lAl  €(T€P  [LD  I  these 
scholars  decline  to  decide  which  of  the  variants  is  correct, 
though  Budde  retains  -jj-iy  in  die  text  of  1  S.  The  voo, 
vofj-fie,  and  vaycfi  of  certain  MSS  may,  however,  point 
to  a  various  reading  XuB.  Gue'rin  visited  a  place  called 
A'ii/'ii,  near  Khdrds,  and  W.  of  the  Kh.  A'ild  (Keilah), 
which,  he  thinks,  may  be  meant  by  vo{j,fie  (Judtk,  3349). 
That  there  must  have  been  several  places  called  Nob 
is  generally  admitted.  Klostermann  suggests  2:^,  ANAB 
(Josh.  11  21),  a  place  near  Hebron  (Hebron  follows), 
and  the  question  arises  whether  Nob  itself  may  not  be 
a  shortened  form  of  Anab  (see  Nob).  In  Josh.  11  21 
<PE  gives  a.vo.$u)B  =  r\zv; >  out  of  which  both  pn  Tociicn 
['/."'.]  and  -jny  Athach  may  perhaps  have  arisen  by  the 
loss  of  one  letter  and  the  transposition  and  slight 
corruption  of  other  letters.  It  so  happens  that  there 
are  to-day  two'Anabs  S.  of  Hebron  called  the  great  and 
little.  These  may  represent  the  Anaboth  or  Grape- 
towns.  T.  K.  C. 

ATHAIAH  (iTHl?,  §  39,  meaning  obscure  ;  cp  Gray, 
HPXz97\  A.eeA.[B],  -cai  r\],  -ee[N],  AeAPAc9^c[L]; 

athaias),  in  list  of  Kuliiliit^  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Ezra,  ii.  §  5  \b\  §  15  [i~\a),  Neh.  ll4  =  iCh.  94t. 
UrtiAi  isnU'  ;  rco6[e]t  [BA],  0y9i  [I-]),  where  differ- 
ent links  are  given  between  him  and  Perez. 

ATHALIAH  niT^ni?,  irW,  §§  39,  52;  'Yahwe 
is  great'  ;  cp  with  Che.,  Ass.  r/r////,  'great.,  high,'  also 
'  lord,'  used  of  gods  and  kings  [Del.  Ass.  Nil  D,  s.v.']). 
1.  [yodokia  [BAL],  but  -dd\.  [A  vid.  in  2  K.  11 13]). 
Daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  wife  of  Jehoram, 
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king  of  Judah  (2  K.  S1826  lit/:  1320).  The  death 
of  Ahaziah  {q.v.,  1)  deprived  Athaliah  of  her  proud 
position  as  queen-mother  (rrvni).  Having  apparently 
no  other  son  whom  she  could  place  on  the  throne,  she 
determined  to  put  to  death  all  the  surviving  male 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  govern  in  her  own 
name.  For  six  years  {841-836  B.C.)  she  maintained 
herself  on  the  throne  —  a  singular  fact  which  raises 
questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  We  hear 
of  nothing  done  bv  her  for  her  adopted  country  ;  but 
whose  interest  was  it  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this? 
On  the  storv  of  her  deposition  and  violent  death,  see 
Joash  (1).  Observe  that  the  massacre  of  the  royal 
princes  by  Athaliah,  adopted  by  the  Chronicler  in  2  Ch. 
22 io,  is  inconsistent  with  the  massacre  attributed  to 
luhurani  in  2  Ch.  Lil  4  and  the  captivity  of  all  Jehoram's 
sons  but  Aha/iah,  imagined  in  2  Ch.  21 17. 

2.  In  a  genealogy  of  \\i-:\  1  amin  [§  9  ii.  /3],  1  Ch.  826  (oyotfoAta 
[1VJ,  yofloXia  [A],  o0«a|l.]). 

3.  A  family  111  Ezra's  caravan  (stc  Ezra,  i.  §  2,  ii.  §  15  [1] 
cf),  hzTJ.^7  In^Aei  [11],  atfAta  [AJ,  yo0ot'iov  IL])=I  ESCI.S33 
Jotholia.s  EV  (•yofloAiou  IBA],  -6ov.  [L]). 

ATHAEIAS,   RV  Atthaki  \s   (&t9api<NC  [BAJ),    1 

Esd.  040— Kzr.iLlo^,  TlRbHATHA  {g.v,). 

ATHARIM  iC'inXi.  in  the  expression 'XP!  T]~R  iXu. 
2li1 1  is  taken  by  RY  for  a  place-name  ('  by  the  way  of 
Atharim"  ;  so  OAON  &6<\peiN  [B],  o.  6l/v\  [AFL])  ;  by 
AY  and  RYins*  (following  Targ.  and  Syr.)  as  equivalent 
to  l'"j"i."i  { '  [the  way  of]  the  spies  ' ).  That  D'ln.xn  should 
have  been  substituted  for  c-nn  is,  however,  highly  im- 
probable. Dillmann  has  suggested  that  the  word  may  be 
connected  with  the  Arab,  atliar,  '  vestige  '  or  '  footprint,' 
and  proposes  to  translate  '  the  caravan  path. '  The 
expression  may  be  corrupt  (see  K.\di:sh,  §  3  i. ). 

ATHENOBIUS  IaGhnoBioc  [ANY]),  friend  of  An- 
tiochus  Yil.  Sidetes,  and  his  envoy  to  Simon  the  High 
Priest  (1  Mace.  15  28-36). 

ATHENS  ia,6hn<m).  We  must  repeat  the  words  of 
Strabo — d\\d  yap  els  ir\9}8os  ifinrlirTujv  tGjv   irepl  ttjs 


1.  Its  art 


■j\eco$  tclvttjs  i> [xv ovjj.€v<i3v renal  5ia(3oa}- 


unappreciated.  ^vuv  °^  "•*«""*?«"  (.P-  396)-  There 
is,  indeed,  an  essential  impropriety 
involved  in  making  Paul's  visit  to  Athens  the  occasion 
for  a  resume!  of  the  architectural  and  artistic  treasures  of 
the  city.1  What  the  apostle  might  have  seen  we  can 
learn  from  Pausanias  ;  what  he  did  see  may  safely  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  '  A  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,' 
who,  'after  the  most  exact  sect,'  'lived  a  Pharisee,' 
could  at  best  feel  only  indifference  to  the  history  of  the 
heathen,  and  his  spirit  could  not  fail  to  be  'stirred' 
at  the  frequent  signs  of  ignorance  of  God  visible  on 
every  hand  in  their  cities,  even  though  he  had  been 
brought  up  '  at  the  feet  of  a  Rabban  Gamaliel,  whose 
liberality  of  sentiment  is,  after  all,  largely  problema- 
tical. Not  one  of  the  associations  which  are  valuable 
to  us  crowded  into  the  apostle's  mind  as  he  landed 
at  Phalerum  or  Piraeus.  And  the  many-sided  art  of 
Athens  had  no  message  for  a  man  of  his  intensity  and 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  task  of  destroying  the 
paganism  in  which  that  art  was  rooted. 

Much  more  valuable,  and  more  difficult  also,  is  it  to 
realise  the  spiritual   atmosphere   in   which  Paul   found 
2  Intellectual  mmse^-     The  period  of  Athenian  great- 
atmosphere     ness  in  polit,cs  had  long  lj,'un  pasL 
Athens    now   only  a    free    city  of    the 

province  of  Achaia  was  not  even  the  seat  of  the  governor 
(Str.  398).  In  art  and  m  literature  also  she  was  no 
longer  the  schoolmistress  of  nations  ;  in  every  depart- 
ment of  mental  activity  the  creative  faculty  w. is  dead. 
In  the  domain  of  philosophy  alone  the  manipulation  of 
the  dry  bones  of  logical  science  continued  to  give  the 
semblance  of  life.  Here  also  the  spring  of  Athenian 
wisdom    had    run    dry.      The    masters    of    the    schools 

Still  more  would  this  remark  apply  to  the  only  plants  in  the 
OT  where  Athenians  are  referred  to  (2  Mace.  G  1 '.' 15)  :  on  the 
reading  (Yg,  has  Antiochenum  in  61)  see  Grimm,  ad  locc. 
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sprang  from  Asia,  Syria,  or  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ; 
Greece  proper  was  represented  exclusively  by  third-  or 
fourth-rate  men.  Nevertheless,  for  centuries  Athens 
continued  to  be  icgarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  Greek 
philosophy  ;  nor  did  she  renounce  her  claim  as  a  semin- 
ary <oi  philosophy  to  the  most  important  place,  even 
when  she  had  to  share  that  honour  with  other  cities,  such 
as  Alexandria,  Rome,  Rhodes,  and  Paul's  own  Tarsus. 
The  whole  city,  indeed,  resembled  one  of  our  University 
towns  at  an  epoch  of  intellectual  stagnation.  The  so- 
called  education  of  1  Roman  was  incomplete  unless 
some  time  had  been  spent  in  loitering  through  the  groves 
and  porticoes  of  Athens.  'Two  schools  in  particular, 
markedly  different  and  decided  in  their  peculiarities, 
stood  opposed  to  e;u_h  other  -the  school  of  the  Stoics 
{who  insisted  almost  exclusively  on  the  universal  element), 
and  that  of  the  Epicureans,  who  gave  prominence  to  the 
individual  element  in  man,  pursuing  happiness  by  looking 
within.  The  Stoics  regarded  man  exclusively  as  a  think- 
ing being;  the  Epicureans,  as  a.  creature  of  feeling' 
(Zeller,  'J'hc  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  27). 
Probably  in  no  other  city  of  the  world  at  that  time  was 
it  easier  to  meet  '  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans 
and  of  the  Stoics'  (Aetsl/iS).  A  well-known  and 
curious  parallel  to  the  apostle's  visit  is  afforded  by  the 
Life  of  Apollomus  of  Tyana.  On  his  way  up  from  his 
ship  to  the  city  Apollonius  met  many  philosophers, 
some  reading,  some  perorating,  some  arguing,  all  of 
whom  greeted  him  (Philos.  I 'it.  417).  In  a  word, 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Paul's  stay,  and  more  notably 
afterwards,  was  a  city  of  pedagogues  ;  and  'le  pedagogue 
est  le  moins  cunvcrtissable  des  homines  {Kenan,  St. 
1'tiut,  199).  In  the  midst  of  this  academic  element  Paul 
found  himself  alone  (1  Thess.  3i).  For  his  inner  life  at 
this  time  we  must  look  to  the  Epistles,  not  to  Acts.  He 
was  more  attracted  by  the  eager  artisans  of  Thessalonica 
and  the  earnest  men  of  business  in  Corinth  than  by  the 
versatile  and  superficial  schoolmen  of  Athens  (cp  1  Thess. 
lg).  Still,  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  Ins  fa. lure 
entirely  to  the  Athenian  character1  (DGmades  said  that 
the  crest  of  Athens  should  have  been  a  great  tongue)  : 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inevitable  exaggeration 
of  the  reformer,  whether  in  morals  or  in  politics  :  his 
perspective  is  distorted.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  count  it 
blame  to  Athens  that  she  was  regarded  as  ultra-religious, 
deio-idat/xoveaT^povs,  Acts  17  22  (this  opening  compli- 
ment of  the  apostle's  speech  admits  of  rich  illustration). - 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  see  in  the  altar  dedicated  to 
the  unknown  god  {Acts  17  23)  a  desire  to  include  in  their 
Pantheon  any  and  every  deity  that  might  possibly  be 
worthy  of  honour  (see  Unkisown  God).  Worship 
found  expression  in  art,  not  in  the  minutiae  of  formalism. 
Athens  was,  therefore,  pre-eminently  a  city  of  statues, 
and  kenun  is  right  in  remarking  that  the  prejudices  of 
Paul  as  a  jew  blinded  him  :  he  tool;  all  the  statues  he 
saw  for  'objects  of  worship'  (ae(ia.<r/j.ara,  Acts  17  23). 
We  are  not  guilty  of  '  corrupt  Hellenism '  in  attempting 
a  true  estimate  of  the  apostle's  attitude. 

An  explanation  of  the  disappointing  effect  of  Paul's 
teaching  must  be  sought  in  the  position  of  the  Jewish 


3.  Paul's 
failure. 


colony  in  Athens,  and  not  solely  in  exag 
gerated commonplaces  on  Athenian  character 
and  philosophy.  The  colony  was  evidently 
not  a  large  one  ;  there  would  be  little  to  attract  Jews 
thither  in  preference  to  Corinth.  Paul's  work  among  his 
countrymen  in  Athens  was  slight  :  he  '  conversed'  with 
them  (ouXcyero,  Acta  17  17).  No  trace  of  any  building 
which  could  have  been  a  synagogue  has  been  found,  with 
the  exception  of  the  marble  [Inscr.sEl.  Rom.  Ath.  404) 

1  Quotations  might  he  multiplied  to  illustrate^  Athenian 
loquacity  (ActslTci;  cp  Thuc.  i.  70,  veMTtponoioC ;  Ar.  L.q. 
1263,  Tfl  Kcxyi'a-Liov  7r6Aet  =  ' 1  iapunians '  ;  Demoblh.  1'hil.  1. 
10,  43  ;  Munand.  Fr.  Georg.  9  ;  Plutarch  />aniui). 

2  Paus.  i.  17 1,  0coi)s  tvere|3oii<ne  aAAwi/  ttAcoi*  :  e.g.,  they 
erected  .m  altar  to  Mercy  ;  1 .  t24  3  'AdTjvaun?  irtpio-croTcpov  ti  i) 
TotsaAAois  csTaflcia  tori  ottov<j'<i<;  :  Philos.  V'it.  vi.  2,  0iAo0VTas  : 
Jul.  Misop.  <j>iK66eoi ;  /bl.  I  ar.  Hist.  v.  17,  toctovtw  ?jv 
'A#7jycuois  8eia"i5ai/AOeias. 
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'.ontaining  the  words  atirr}  rj  ttv\tj  tou  Kvptov  (Ps.  118  20); 
this  might  have  belonged  to  the  entrance  of  a  synagogue. 
The  Hellenic  belief  aira.i  dav'ji'ros  oOtls  ear  avavraais 
was  not,  in  Athens,  reduced  by  the  powerful  solvent  of 
Judaism.  Hence,  the  moment  the  apostle  uttered  the 
words  'raised  from  the  dead'  his  audience  revolted. 
EUewhere  his  difficulties  centred  round  another  point — 
whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  or  not.  In  Athens, 
where  Jewish  thought  had  no  hold,  the  idea  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  was  unfamiliar — least  so  to  the 
Stoics,  although  it  would  be  an  anachronism  to  quote 
here  the  remarkable  approach  made  by  such  Stoics  as 
Seneca  to  Christian  modes  of  thought.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  Paul's  work  at  Athens  was  a  comparative 
failure,  and  that  he  felt  it  to  be  so  (Acts  17  34  1  Cor. 
^3).  His  visit  to  the  city  was  a  mistake  ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  from  the  first  due  to  accident.  In  the  hurried 
departure  from  Berosa  (Acts  17 10 Jf-),  there  would  be 
little  time  for  making  plans  or  for  choosing  modes  of 
transport,  and  the  apostle's  abode  in  Athens  seems  to 
have  been  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  necessity 
he  was  under  of  waiting  for  his  companions  (Acts 
17i5/).  w.J.  W. 

ATHLAI  (*?TO=  ftpnV,  §§  39.  52.  Athaliah,  ,j.v.  ), 
in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  1.  ^  5,  end), 
EzralO-'S  (OaXet  [B],  -/a  [X],  oBaXt  [A],  UeXect  [L] ; 
ATir.ti.Ai)  =  1  Esd.  9  29  Amatiieis,  RV  Emathkis 
(e/xadOts  [B],  -aOets  [A]',  0eAe«  [L]). 

ATIPHA  (<vre<hA  [BA1>-  r  Esd.  5 32  =  Ezra 2  54,  Ha- 

TIPHA. 

ATONE,  ATONEMENT  p32.  (?  eSiAACKeiN  ; 
DnSD,  e  e^iA&CMA;  NT  k&t&AAai-h)-  The  ex- 
pression 'to  atone'  (-133)  generally  describes  the  effect 
of  the  sacrifices  in  removing  guilt.  The  pure  religious 
idea  of  atonement,  however,  as  \V.  R.  Smith  remarks 
{OT/CW  43'B  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prophets  (and, 
surely,  in  I's.  al  ;  see  in\  1  [2]  2  [3]  7  [8]  9  [10]  ;  also, 
with  i£33  in  (iai  7S 38  79u).  There  it  has  no  relation  to 
sacrificing,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  scholar's  explanation  of  122  kipper  as  mean- 
ing primarily  '  to  wipe  out. '  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Syriac  usage  ;  but  the  only  UT  passage  in  which  the 
sense  of  '  wipe  out '  is  possible  is  in  Is.  2Si8,  where  the 
reading  is  much  disputed  (Houbigant,  Louth,  Du.  [bat 
not  Di. ,  Che.]  read  nrm  instead  of  -^i),  and  where  it  is 
at  any  rate  open  to  us  to  obtain  the  sense  '  wiped  out ' 
indirectly  from  the  common  reading  ( '  covered  over'  ;  cp 
Cen.  (Cfi.  The  usual  view  is  that  a  propitiation  is  ex- 
pressed by  /cipher  metaphorically,  as  a  '  covering  '  (cp  Ar. 
k.if.ira  :  in  i.  stem  tcxit,  in  ii.  expiavit\,  as  when  Jacob, 
fearing  Esau's  anger,  says,  '  I  will  caver  his  face  with  a 
present'  (cp  Gen  2U  16  Job924).  The  Hebraistic  usage 
of  the  word  is  well  set  forth  by  Driver,  Dctit.  42^,  439. 
W.  R.  Smith's  note  in  OT/C[r)  438-440  also  deserves 
attention;  but  OTJCW  381,  etc.,  should  here  be  com- 
pared. 

In  the  NT  'atonement'  is  given  by  AY  for  KaraWayq, 
Rom.  fni  ;  but  RV,  with  a  proper  regard  to  consist- 
ency, substitutes  'reconciliation';  cp  2  Cor.fiiS/, 
'the  ministry,  the  word,  of  reconciliation.'  Elsewhere 
KaraWayi)  occurs  in  Rom.  5  io/i  11 15  ;  cp  Col.  I21  ;  it 
is  hardly  one  of  (!5's  words,  being  found  only  in  2  Mace. 
f'20.  See  further,  Atunkment,  Day  of,  Mkrcv- 
M-.  vt,  Ransom,  Sacrifice  ;  and  cp  \VI<S,  Rel.  SemJ'2i 
-37-  320,  437,  etc.  ;  also  We.  CH  335  f. 

See  also  Kitschl,  Die  christl.  Lehrc  von  <?.  Rcchtfertigung 
u.  d.  Vcrsohnmi^\\.\  Weiss,  BihL  Theol.  of  XT  1*10-452 
^202-216;  Utle,  The  Doctrine  0/  the  Atonement ;  Wilson, 
Ifuhean  Lectures  on  the  Atonement  (1899).  The  semi-popuktr 
literature  is  extensive. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF  {D^33H  DV  ;  later, 
^27\  DV;  in  Talmud  N3"}  _NEi\'  "'  the  great  day,' 
N'pr,  'the  day,'  and  N3T  NOlv  'the  great  fist'  ;  cp 
Aetsl'Zo,  h  nhctgia. — as  the  only  fast  enjoined  by  the 
law). 
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The  law  relating  to  this  day  (Lev.  16),  which  as  it 

now    stands    connects    with    the    story    of    Nadab  and 

.     Abihu  in  Lev.  10 1-7,  is  not  in  its  present 

1.  Analysis  form  a  homogeneous  unity.1  This  is 
01  law.  evident,  not  only  from  the  duplicate 
verses  6  and  n,  and  from  peculiarities  of  the  arrange- 
ment, but  also  from  the  contents  of  the  law. 

The  chapter  as  a  whole  treats  of  two  quite  distinct  subjects  : 
viz.,  (1)  the  warning  of  the  high  priest  that  he  is  to  enter  the 
Holy  of  Holies  not  at  pleasure,  but  only  under  certain  specified 
precautions;  (2)  the  ordering  <  >\  a  yearly  Day  of  Atonement,  for 
which  an  exact  ritual  is  prescribed.  1.  is  contained  in  r-;-.  1-4 
6121334^,  and  belongs  to  lJo  ;  2.  is  itself  composite,  (u)  vv. 
■2^-~\\a  give  complete  directions  fur  the  annual  observance  of  a 
day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  on  which  the  sanctuary  and 
people  are  to  be  cleansed  by  '  the  priest  who  shall  be  anointed  ' 
(cp  S  12) — i.e.,  the  high  priest  of  the  time;  the  atonement  is 
supposed  by  the  lawgiver  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  ritual  (which,  originally,  immediately  preceded  it)  of  Lev.  9, 
and  with  the  law  of  the  sin-offering  laid  down  in  Nu.  1524.  On 
critical  grounds  this  law  also  must  be  held  to  belong  to  P^..  (b) 
vv.  5  7-10,  14-28,  on  the  other  hand,  by  which  the  quite  peculiar 
ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  prescribed,  are  the  work  of  a 
much  later  hand. 

Why  and  when  these  various  portions  of  the  present 
law  were  combined  into  one  are  questions  that  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere  {see  Leviticus,  §  6f.,  and  Hexa- 
telth)  ;  the  important  fact,  gained  from  critical 
analysis,  is  that  the  Day  of  Atonement,  as  far  as  its 
ceremonies  are  described  in  Lev.  16,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  the  result  of  a  very  interesting 
development. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  „.  variety  of  con- 
siderations,     (a)   That  the  pre-exilic  worship   knew  of 

2  Stae-es  of  no  suc^  ^a^  as  's  ^escr^ed  in  Lev.  16  is 
H      plnn        evident,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  all 

,"  mention  of  it  (an  omission  which  cannot 
be  accidental,  the  other  high  days  being 
referred  to),  but  also  from  the  fact  that  consciousness  of 
sin  and  sense  of  need  of  a  propitiation,  which  are  the 
necessary  conditions  of  such  an  institution,  first  became 
prominent  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (see  Feasts,  §  it). 
(b)  The  earliest  trace  of  public  days  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  in  the  exilic  period  appears  in  Zech.  735819; 
the  four  yearly  fasts  there  mentioned  were  com- 
memorative of  the  national  calamities  at  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  appear  to  have  been  still  observed  in 
post-exilic  times. 

Ezekiel,  in  this  as  in  other  respects  the  forerunner  of  the 
priestly  law,  had  enjoined  [wo  atonement-day.s  (thr  lirst  day  of 
the  I'u^t  month  and  the  lirst  of  the  seventh,  4.0  18-. '<<)."  A 
youn^  bullock  as  a  sin-nfferin^  was  to  be  brought,  and  with  its 
blood  were  to  be  smeared  the  posts  of  the  house,  the  four 
corners  of  the  altar,  and  the  posts  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  <:nurt 
—  'so  shall  ye  make  atonement  for  the  house';  together  with 
this,  certain  sin-offerings  for  priest  and  people  are  enjuined  fur 
the  passuver-day  (Ezek.  4,0  22). 

(f)  When  we  turn  to  the  detailed  account  of  the 
reading  of  the  law  in  Neh.8/1,  we  find  mentioned  a 
joyous  celebration  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
and  a  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  on 
the  fifteenth,  without  any  reference  to  a  Dav  of  Atone- 
ment on  the  tenth.3  On  the  twenty-fourth  day,  on  the 
other  hand,  *  general  fast  with  confession  of  sin  was 
held,  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  of 
Lev.  ItJ  14-28.  This  makes  it  clear  that  what  stood  in 
the  Law-book  used  by  Ezra  (P3)  was  not  the  Levitical 
ritual  (Lev.  I614-28),  but  only  a  precept  of  a  yearly  fast- 
day  with  sabbatic  rest — in  other  words,  the  precept  laid 
down  in  Lev.  1629-34. 

The  change  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  at  the  fir>t 
celebration  is  intelligible  enough  on  the  assumption  that  the 
fast-day  was  not  at  first  so  prominent  in  the  law-book  as  it 
afterwards  became  in  Lev.  16  14-28. 

Even  in  the  still  later  list  of  high  davs  in  Lev.  1^27 
and  Nu.  'J'j  7  we  do  not  find  any  reference  to  the 
specific    ritual    of   Lev.  10 14-28  ;     the  tenth    day  of  the 

1  See  Ben/in-er's  study,  ZATU'\>6Sf.  ['89],  and  cp  Stade, 
C7-VU258,  and  Lkvitici's,  §2. 

-  The  text  of  Ezek.  4"j2j  should  be  emended  in  accordance 
with  tpi;AQ,  c"2   •V"~^-- 

3  Cp  keusS  <;.  ,.,/i.  ,/«  r  heil.  SckrA)  Soof.  (Holzinger,  Hex. 
750,  note,  diner-.). 
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seventh  month  is  simply  marked  by  fasting,  sabbath 
rest,  and  the  usual  sin-offerings.  The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment described  in  Lev.  16  must  have  been  the  result  of 
a  long  process  of  development,  and  the  pericope  formed 
by  Lev.  16  5  7-10  14-28  must  belong  to  the  \ery  latest 
portions  of  P.  The  precept  in  Ex.  30 10  is,  of  course,  a 
still  later  addition  to  the  ritual,  enjoining  that  tin.'  blood 
of  the  sin-offering  should  also  be  applied  to  the  altar  of 
incense. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  as  the  later  title  proves 
(see  above,    §   1),    the   Day  of  Atonement  became  the 

_       ,  ,    .   most  important   in  the  ecclesiastical 

3.  Fundamental  '  . 

.   ,        ,        vear       ewish  feeling  m  the  later  aee 
principle,  etc.    ;nevita£I}.  lcil  to  tf;,s      Xow  as  ^0 

the  meaning  of  the  law .  The  terms  of  Lev.  16  permit 
no  uncertainty.  The  law  has  reference  to  the  thorough 
purification  of  the  people  and  sanctuarv.  The  sin- 
offerings  throughout  the  year  have  left  many  unknown 
or  'secret'  sins;  and  since  the  people,  the  land,  and, 
above  all,  the  sanctuary  are  rendered  impure  by  sin 
{Lev.  17) 31  Nu.  19iji-ro  Ez.  4.'>i8  Lev.  10  16),  there  was  a 
danger  that  the  sacrificial  sen  ices  might  lose  their 
efficacv  and  even  that  Yah  we  might  desert  his  defiled 
sanctuary.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  institution  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  —  that  the  Israelites  might 
annually  make  a  complete  atonement  for  all  sin,  and 
that  the  sanctuary  might  be  cleansed  (Lev.  I633).  The 
leading  idea  of  the  entire  Priestly  Law  found  here  its 
best  expression.  The  Day  of  Atonement  quickened, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  people's  sense  of  sin  and  dread  of 
Vahwe's  avenging  holiness,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  assurance  of  reconciliation  and  of  their  renewed 
holiness.  This  holiness  was  guaranteed  by  their  re- 
ligious system,  the  efficacy  of  which,  marred  by  sin, 
was  again  restored  by  this  solemnitv  of  expiation.  It  is 
the  key-stone  of  the  whole  system,  the  last  consequence 
of  the  principle,  '  Ye  shall  be  [ceremonially]  holy,  for  I 
am  holy. ' 

If  we  turn  to  the  ritual,  we  can  without  difficulty 
discover  its  fundamental  ideas.  The  high  priest,  after 
bathing,  puts  on  plain  white  linen  garments  instead  of 
his  elaborate  vestments,  for  he  is  to  appear  as  a  humble 
suppliant  before  the  Holy  One  whom  only  the  pure  may 
approach.  Of  course,  before  he  can  make  atonement 
for  the  people  he  must  first  do  so  for  himself  and  for  his 
'house' — i.e.,  for  the  entire  priesthood.  On  entering 
the  Holy  of  Holies  he  is  to  envelop  in  a  cloud  of  holy 
incense-smoke  the  place  of  God's  personal  presence, 
lest  he  die.  The  ritual  of  blood-sprinkling,  as  far  as  it 
is  peculiar  to  this  day,  is  only  an  elaboration,  required 
by  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  approach  to  God,  of  the 
usual  procedure  in  sacrificial  offerings.  The  conception 
has  been  explained  by  Robertson  Smith1  as  an  inherit- 
ance from  primitive  ideas  about  sacrifice.  See  Sacri- 
fice, §22.  1.  fi. 

The  Day  of  Atonement  has  been  called  by  Delitzsch 
the  Good  Friday  of  the  Law.  This  can  hardly  be 
4   Promtiatorv    mamtame<l  w'tn  regard   to  its  earlier 

Character  Peri°d.  Good  Friday  was  not  in- 
stituted to  restore  the  impaired  cere- 
monial holiness  of  the  community  ;  it  had  from  the  first 
a  reference  to  the  individual  and  to  spiritual  religion. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  Ydm  Kippurtm,  even  if  its 
institutors  were  not  personally  opposed  to  the  supple- 
menting and  counteracting  agency  of  teachers  of  a 
nobler  religion.  We  will  not  deny  that  the  poetic 
prayers  composed  for  the  '  great  day '  during  the 
Dispersion  touch  the  Christian  deeply  from  their  extra- 
ordinary spiritual  depth  and  their  sense  of  individual 
religion.  These  prayers,  however,  are  no  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  original  institution.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  Azazel-ritual.  The  ritual 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  has  grown  (this  can  be  shown 
by  literary  analysis  as   well   as  by  archaeological  con- 

1  Rel.  Sem.V\  40 /. 
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siderations),1  and  the  Azazel-ritual  is  the  latest  portion 
of  it.  We  might  perhaps  suppose  that  those  who  con- 
tinued Ezra's  work  were  not  up  to  his  level  ;  but  when 
we  look  at  Lev.  1629-34,2,  which  is  the  earliest  part  of 
the  law  (cp  \>i ff.)t  we  still  find  in  it  provisions  opposed 
in  tendency  to  the  pure  religion  of  the  greatest  prophets 
and  psalmists.  The  procedure  with  the  blood  may  be 
archiEologic:i.lly  explained  so  as  to  minimise  the  shock 
which  it  causes  us;  it  may  also  be  spiritualised,  so  as 
to  assume  1.  totally  new  appearance;  but  it  is,  as 
has  been  suited,  out  of  harmony  with  that  prophetic 
religion  which  is  restated  in  Pss.  40  50  51.  It  is  also 
in  this  part  of  the  law  that  we  find  an  expression  which, 
when  correctly  explained,  condenses  the  unspintual 
elements  of  the  law  into  a  nutshell.  It  is  the  expression 
sablntth  sabbdlhon,  which  may  well  be  more  ancient  than 
the  day  to  which  it  is  applied.  RV  renders  Lev.  16' 31 
thus:  '  It  is  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest  unto  you,  and 
ye  shall  afflict  your  souls;  it  is  a  statute  for  ever.' 
Jastrow  {Amcr.  Jo/tm.  Theol.  I312  ff.  ['98])  has  made 
it  probable  that  sabbath  and  sobbdthdn  answer — the 
latter  more  exactly2  than  the  former  —  to  the  Baby- 
lonian ceremonial  term  Sabattum,  which  means  a  day 
of  propitiation  with  reference  to  the  dies  vefasti  of 
the  kings.  If  so,  the  terms  Sabbath  and  SabhdthCm, 
which  are  derived  from  ro.'C,  to  rest,  imply  that  by  the 
usages  on  the  day  to  which  these  terms  are  applied, 
rest  is  gi\en  to  an  angry  God.3  The  expression  'to 
afflict  the  soul '  {'innd  nephesh),  used  in  the  same  verse, 
is  not  less  archaic  in  spirit,  even  if  much  later  in  use  ;  4 
it  was  adopted  by  late  theologians  as  a  synonym  of  the 
old  word  Dis.  'to  fast'  This,  too,  implies  an  un- 
spiritual  doctrine — viz. ,  that  by  denying  the  body 
certain  generally  desired  goods  the  mind  of  a.  deity 
can  be  influenced  by  his  worshipper. 

To  examine  the  full  force  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  archaeologically  viewed,  is  not  our 
purpose.  Our  purpose  is  to  emphasise  their  strictly 
propitiatory  character.  That  same  character  belonged, 
according  to  the  Jewish  liturgy,  to  the  ritual  of  New 
Year's  Day  [Ros  has-Sa//ah).  It  was  believed,5  through 
the  influence  of  Babylonian  mythology,  that  the  fate  of 
man  was  decreed  on  New  Year's  Day  (the  festival  of 
Creation),  and  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the 
decree  was  'sealed.'  No  wonder  that  the  nine  davs 
which  intervened  between  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (New  Year's  Day)  and  the  tenth  (the  Day  of 
Atonement)  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  penitential 
days.  Precisely  when  this  view  of  New  Year's  Day  as 
the  Day  of  Destiny  began  to  be  taken,  we  know  not. 
Probably  it  began  among  the  Jews  of  the  Eastern 
Dispersion.  It  gives  a  new  force,  however,  (1)  to  the 
collocation  of  Ydm  Kippurlm  and  Ros  has- San  ah  in  the 
same  month,  and  (2)  to  the  designation  of  both  days 
(see  Lev.  2^24)  as  sabbathoti.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all, 
the  ritual  of  these  days  is  a  revival  of  primitive  custom, 
is  obscure.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  primitive  times 
Israclitish  ritual,  at  any  rate  in  certain  places,   approxi- 

1  The  literary  analysis  of  Lev.  1(1  is  passed  over  in  SBOT 
(Heb.  ;  18"^);  in  the  article  'Day  of  Atonement  '  in  Hastings, 
DB\"zocj  l>  |'g8J,  the  omission  has  been  supplied  from  Ben- 
zinger.  Driver's  moderating  remarks,  however,  do  not  affect 
the  position  taken  up  by  Stade  and  IJenzinger,  who  are  both 
fully  awake  to  die  incompleteness  of  merely  literary  analysis 
of  ancient  laws.  The  deficiency  noted  in  SBOT  is  also  to  be 
observed  in  the  Leviticus  in  Kautzsch's  new  translation  (f/S). 
Cp  Leviticus. 

2  Sabbath,  ace.  to  Jastrow,  '  is  the  distinctively  Hebrew  name 
given  to  a  particular  sabbathon  '  {op.  cit.  340./^).  Sabbathon  = 
Bab.  labattum  ;  the  terminations  correspond  (Jastrow,  332). 

3  The  most  common  term  for  '  propitiation  '  was  nuk  hbbi  (lit. 
'  rest  of  the  heart ')  ;  /<w(=DV,  '  day  ')  nfth  Hbbi  has  the  sense  of 
1  day  of  propitiation  '  (  [astrow,  330). 

4  It  occurs  in  Is.  58  3  510  Ps.  35  13  ;  also  in  Lev.  16 31  2327  32 
Nu.  29  7.  That  the  historical  Isaiah,  in  disparaging  fasts,  does 
not  use  the  phrase  (Is.  1  13,  but  cp  ®)  is  significant. 

5  See  KB$>\\f.  (Marduk  comes  at  Zagmuk,  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  'to  destine  the  fate  of  my  life');  cp  Karppe 
on  'Jewish  New  Year'  in  Rev.  SJvi.,  and  Jensen,  KosmoL  84- 
86,  238. 
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mated  rather  more  to  Babylonian  than  was  afterwards 
the  case.  One  could  wish  this  to  be  true,  for  it  would 
then  be  easier  to  account  for  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Yom  Kippurtm,  so  archaic  in  spirit,  and  so  contrary  to 
the  u-mlrncy  of  J  or.  ol  31-34  Ezek.  3G  25-27  Mic.  7  19. 

At  any  rate,  the  propitiation-days  of  the  post-exilic 
Israelites  were  nobler  than  those  of  the  Babylonians,  in 

_     _  ,.        as  far  as  they  were  for  the  benefit  of 

5.  Comparative  thfi  who]e  peoplG|  and  not  merely  for 

nobility.  that  Qf  thc  rulers      The  Babylonian 

regulations  of  the  'days  of  appeasement'  {sabattum  — 
pn2L*:)  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  the  king  ;  but,  since  '  the 
whole  congregation  is  holy,'  those  of  the  Yom  ICippf/rim 
n-.-o.^.irily  touch  the  conduct  of  all  faithful  Jews  and 
even  of  'sojourners  (Lev.  I629).  In  this  respect  the 
Jewish  religion  has  a  much  closer  affinity  with  the 
Zoroastrian  than  with  the  Babylonian  or  the  Assyrian. 
If  the  provision  for  giving  the  uneducated  populace 
a  visible  sign  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  its  sins  and  the 
removal  of  their  punishment  appears  to  us  barbaric  and 
unspiritual  (see  Azazhl,  §  1) — if,  too,  the  populace  was 
only  too  likely  to  misinterpret  the  comprehensive  ex- 
pressions of  Lev.  16 162130,  and  to  think  that  all  sins 
whatever  were  cancelled  by  the  ritual— wo  must  remember 
(as  regards  Azazel)  the  compromising  spirit  natural  to 
large  educational  churches,  and  (as  regards  the  other 
point)  the  difficulty  in  an  Eastern  language  of  guarding 
against  all  possible  misinterpretations  of  phrases.  A 
misinterpretation  it  certainly  is  when  a  Mishna  treatise 
declares  that — 

'Tin::  goat  which  is  dismissed  atones  for  all  (other)  trans- 
gressions, as  well  the  light  as  the  grave,  the  intentional  and  the 
unintentional,  those  foreknown  and  those  not  foreknown' 
(S/iebu'oth\6). 

The  nnnlogy  of  Jaw.  1 2 13  etc.  Nu.  I024  distinctly 
shows  that  in  such  propitiatory  ordinances  it  is  accidental 
transgressions  (h::l"2I  ,  not  deliberate  transgressions 
(nm  T3),  that  are  referred  to  ;  and  in  ]'J/nJSg  we  read, 
'  He  who  says,  I  will  sin,  the  Day  atones  ;  to  him  the 
Day  will  bring  no  atonement.' 1 

In  NT  times  the  Jews  had  advanced  religiously 
beyond  the  contemporaries  of  Ezra.      In  the  Epistle  to 

6.  NT  referenceg.   the  "'  '"  ""  an*in.  'hat  of  Barna^ 

we  meet  with  a  Christian  gnosis  ;  but 

there  was,  no  doubt,  also  an  allegorising  gnosis  that  was 
Jewish.  There  must  have  been  both  poetic  symbolisers 
(cp  Ps.  51 7  [9])  and  typologists.  What  Barnabas  says 
(78)  about  the  scarlet  cloth  tied  on  the  neck  of  the 
'scapegoat;'  is  absurd;  but  it  is  an  exquisite  allegory 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  suggests  in  the   words 

(Heb.  IO19-22)— 

'  Having  therefore  boldness  to  use  the  entrance  into  the  holy 
place  with  the  blood  of  Jesus — the  entrance  which  he  dedicated 
for  us — a  fresh  and  living  way— through  the  vail,  that  is  to  say, 
his  flesh,  and  having  a  great  priest  over  the  house  of  God,  let 
us  approach,'  etc. 

Christians  are,  strictly,  no  priests  (Christ  is  the 
'great  priest');  but  the  rending  of  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  which  brought  him,  the  perfect  one,  near  to 
(ji.nl,  enables  his  followers  to  make  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  divine  presence  than  the  greatest  priests  and 
prophets  of  the  age  before  him  could  make.  The 
entrance  of  Christ  into  the  heavenly  regions  through 
death  is  likened  to  the  entrance  of  the  high  priest 
once  in  the  year  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Of  these 
two  entrances  the  same  epistle  speaks  thus  (Heb. 
it  12)  : 

'  Nor  yet  through  blood  of  goats  and  bulls,2  but  through  his 
own  blood,  he  entered  once  for  all  into  the  holy  place.' 

The  Jewish  high  priest  entered  the  holiest  through 
the  blood  of  goats  and  bulls.  The  goat  was  the 
offering  for  the  pe«  iple  ;  the  bullock  for  the  high 
priest  himself  (Lev.  Id  n  15).  Christ  entered  through 
his  own  blood.      The  high  priest  went  in  once  in  the 

1  So  Heb.  9?,  'not  without  blood  which  he  offers  for  himself 
and  for  the  errors  (dyeoTjjuaTuie)  uf  the  people.' 

2  So  the  best  MSS  (ABt*D). 
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year  ;  Christ  once  for  all,  as  the  representative  of  his 
"people,  that  thev  might  ever  after  have  free  access  to 
God.  '  Once  for  all '  (tydirat)  is  to  be  explained  by 
925,  '  the  high  priest  enters  the  holy  place  every  year 
with  blood  not  his  own  '  (eu  cu/jlotl  dWorptip). 

The  point  is  not  how  many  times  in  the  day  the  high  priest 
entered  the  holiest,  but  that  he  entered  on  one  day  in  the  year. 
i  it  course,  he  went  in  more  than  once  on  the  'great  day';  the 
Mi-dma  says  four  times — (1)  with  the  incense  ;  (2)  with  the 
blood  of  the  bullock;  (3)  with  that  of  the  guat  ;  (4)  after  the 
evening  burnt -offering,  to  bring  away  the  censer  and  the 
incense-plate.  Lev.  16 13-15  also  implies  more  than  one  en- 
trance. 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  ritual  in  Heb.  13  n,  where 
the  death  of  Jesus  outside  the  gate  is  compared  with 
the  burning  of  the  remnants  of  the  sin-offering  without 
the  camp.  This,  however,  as  Davidson  has  shown,1  dis- 
joints the  ritual,  and  is  really  a  mere  isolated  nn.iN.gy. 

The  treatise  Yom  a  (cp  also  Jos.  .-Int.  hi.  10  3  and  Ep. 
Barn.  ch.  7)  throws  much  fresh  light  on  the  details  of  the 
ritual  ;  we  must  not,  however,  suppose 
that  it  is  in  all  respects  literally  accurate. 
In  the  Cambridge  MS  (Palestinian  re- 
cension) it  is  called  Alasseketh  Kippnrlw,  which  is  its 
true  title,  as  the  commentary  of  Alaimonides  on  the 
Mishna  also  proves.  J.  Derenbourg  has  attempted  <*. 
restoration  of  the  oldest  recension  (see  below,  §  8). 

The  minute  directions  for  the  purification  of  the  high  priest 
need  not  detain  us.  Three  confessions  uf  sin  (widduy)  form  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  ritual  ;  they  are  preserved  in  Yoind 
3?  4  2  and  t>  2,  and  have  passed  with  slight  changes  into  the 
Jewish  liturgy.  In  each  of  these  confessions  the  sacred 
Tetragrammaton  (m,V>  occurs;  altogether  it  was  pronounced 
ten  times,  and  as  often  as  the  high  priest  came  to  the  name 
those  who  stood  near  fell  on  their  faces,  while  the  multitude 
responded  :  '  Blessed  be  the  Name,  the  Name  of  the  glory  of 
his  kingdom,  for  ever  and  ever.'  The  first  part  of  the  service 
(including  the  blood-sprinkling)  was  gone  through  close  to  the 
Most  Holy  Place.  The  rest  was  performed  close  to  the 
worshippers,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  court  of  the  priests,  north 
of  the  altar,  where  stood  two  goats  and  an  urn  with  two  lots. 
The  high  priest  drew  the  lots,  and  it  was  held  to  be  a  good 
omen  if  his  right  hand  drew  forth  the  lot  '  lor  Yah  we.'  To  the 
horn  of  the  '  goat  for  A/fizel  '  a  '  tongue  '  of  scarlet  cloth  was  tied. 

The  high  priest  then  went  to  die  bullock,  over  which  he  had 
already  confessed  the  sins  of  himself  and  his  house,  and  now 
confessed  those  also  of  'the  seed  of  Aaron,  thy  hulv  tribe.' 
Hearing  the  censer  and  the  incense,  he  was  seen  to  disappear 
within  the  sanctuary.  There  he  stood  alone;  he  rtsted  his 
censer  on  a  stone  called  n'nr  2  which  stood  in  the  place  of  the 
ark.  Outside  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  uttered  a  prayer  ;  it  had 
to  be  a  silent  one,  lest  the  people  should  become  anxious.3 
Again  the  rite  of  blood-sprinkling  is  performed  in  the  Holiest, 
and  then  the  'goat  for  Yah  we '  is  vaerificed.  A  third  time  the 
high  priest  enters  the  Holiest,  and  again  there  is  blood- 
sprinkling  in  all  parts  of  the  sanctuary.  Forty -three  such 
sprinklings  have  purified  the  sanctuary.  But  the  people  at 
large  have  to  receive  the  visible  sign  of  forgiveness.  The  '  goat 
for  Azazel'  now  becomes  prominent.  A  ivtdduy  or  confession 
is  uttered  over  the  animal's  head,  which  is  now  to  be  led  to  the 
precipice  marked  out  for  the  destruction  of  the  goat.  Men  of 
rank  from  Jerusalem  aeeumpany  it  ;  cries  and  curses  hasten  its 
progress  (see  Azazel,  §  4).  Meantime  the  high  priest  puts  on 
his  'golden  vestments'  ;4  then  he  puts  them  off  again,  and  a 
fourth  time  (see  above)  enters  the  Holiest. 

The  evening  of  the  '  great  day  '  closed  with  a  banquet 
for  the  high  priest  and  his  friends,  and  with  dancing 
in  the  vineyards  for  the  maidens  of  Jerusalem.  Prob- 
ably this  dance  was  primitive  ;  it  attached  itself  to  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  as  a  natural  mode  of  relief  to  tired 
human  nature  (  Taanith  4  8).  .Sue,  further,  Dancing, 
§  8  ;   Canticlks,  §  8. 

The  treatise  Yomtl  {Mishna  by  Surenhusius;  Yovi't  alone 
ed.  Strack  ;  cp  Wvinsche,  Derbab.  Talin.  1  3407/; )  ;  J.  Deren- 
bourg, '  Essai  de  restitution  fie  l'anc.  r^dac- 
8.  Literature,  tion  de  M.isscchet  Kippouriin,'  RhJ  no.  U 
41-80  ('83);  Maimonides,  Hilchotk  yom  hak- 
kippurim,  in  Dehtzsch,  Hebrews  lefi^ff.',  Kuenen,  Hex.  86, 
312;  Oort,  Th  T  10  142-165  ('76):  Ben/inger,  /. .  ITU  '0  65-88 
('89);  articles  by  Delitzsch  in  H II  7;.T~),  and  in  Zh'U  '  1  17  1-183 
('80),  reviewed  by  Kuenen,  ThT  17  207-212  ('8;);  Spencer,  De 


1  See  his  instructive  essay,  Hebrews  ('82),  iq6-2o2. 

2  Commonly  explained  'foundation,'  and  illustrated  by  Tob 
38  6. 

3  Such  a    'short    prayer'' 
Gesch.  derjiid.  Pocd,:,  "187./). 

■*  Cp  Ecclu-s.    50  9  ir,   and    the   verses  from  the   Abodah   in 
Del.  Jiid.  Poesie,  21  f. 
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ATROTH 

leg.  tit.  iii.  Diss.  viii.  ;  D.  Hoffmann  in  Berliner's Ma^azin(' 76), 
iff.;  Adler,  ZA  77K8  i;8-io4  C83) ;  Stade,  GVI  2  i82,  258^; 
Schultz,  CT  Theol.  1  367/;,  '1  \o-2  ff.  ;  Edersheim,  7"/;^  1  entple 
('74),  263-288;  Driver,  *  Atonement,  Day  of,'  in  Hastings,  2>^5 
1 199-201,  and  'Leviticus'  in  SBOT  (Eng.);  Di.  on  Lev.,  and 
Nowack's  and  Benzinger's  Archaeologies. 

§§  1-3 1- B- ;  §§  4-8  t.  ..  c. 

ATROTH  (Nu.  3235  AV).     See  Atroth-Shophan. 

ATKOTH-BETH-JOAB  pNV  JT3  nhDl?— i.e., 
•  crowns  of  the  house  of  Joab '  ;  6,To.poj9  OIKOy  ICOA.B 
[B],  f.-  0-  IcoB&B  [A],  <vro.pto  K-  Bh9ic06,B  [L]1),  an 
unknown  locality,  mentioned  in  i  Ch.  2  54  along  with 
Bethlehem  and  Netophah,  in  a  Calebite  connection  ; 
its  people  were  sons  of  Salma  b.  Hur  b.  Caleb  (see 
Jabez).  Salma  was  the  'father'  of  Beth-lehem,  the 
burial-place  of  Joab's  father  Zf.ruiaii  L/.t'.].  Meyer 
(Ent.   147)  suggests   a  connection   with    the   valley   of 

ClIARASHIM. 

ATEOTH  -  SHOPHAN,  AV  Atroth,  Shophan 
(IQity  nhUi' ;  cuxp&p  [BA],  -a,N  [F],  cocpAp  [L], 
Eus.  214s4),  a  town  of  Gad  (Nu.  3235)  ;  perhaps  one  of 
the  two  localities  in  Moab  still  called  'Attarus.  See 
Ataroth,  4. 

ATTAI  CRB,  perhaps  abbrev.  of  Athaiah). 

1.  Son  of  the  Egyptian  Jarhn  by  the  daughter  of  Sheshan  the 
Terahmeelite  ;  his  son  was  Nathan;  i  Ch.  'i  y/  (cOOii.  [I»J, 
Ufci  [L],  te«0[e]i  [A]).     See  Jarha,  Jkkah.meeL. 

2.  One  of  David's  warriors;  1  Ch.  J-Jn  (et)ot  [Bit],  e00[e]t 
[AL]1.     See  David,  §  n,  ,2,  hi. 

3.  Son  of  Rehoboam  ;  2  Ch.  H  20  (irfeMi  [BAL]). 
ATTALIA  (anwAeiA  [-ia  Ti.  WH]).      A  town  on 

the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  founded  by  Attalus  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Pergamus,  for  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  trade, 
which  it  shared  with  Perga.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  about  the  site,  as  Strabo  (p.  667),  enumerat- 
ing from  west  to  east,  mentions  Olbia,  the  river  Catar- 
rhactes,  and  then  Attalia  ;  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  Attalia  must  be  the  modern  Laura.  Ptolemy, 
however,  is  more  exact :  he  puts  it  west  of  the  Catar- 
rhactes.  Thus,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  Adalia, 
which  is  still  a  port  with  considerable  trade.  The  town 
has  i  picturesque  appearance,  being  perched  on  the 
long  line  of  cliffs  created  by  the  calcareous  deposits  of 
the  Catarrhactes,  which  pours  over  them  in  torrents  to 
the  sea.  The  remains  are  almost  entirely  Roman. 
The  apostle  Paul  passed  through  the  town  on  his  return 
from  his  '  first  missionary  tour  '  in  the  interior  (Acts 
U25).  It  is  still  a.  bishopric.  [See  Perga,  and 
Ramsay,  Hist.  Geogr.  of  Asia  Minor,  420.]     vv.  J.  w. 

ATTALUS  (a,ttaAoc  [ANV]).  Three  kings  of 
Pergamus  bore  this  name  ;  but  we  are  here  concerned 
with  the  last  two— Attalus  II  ,  Philadelphus,  159-138 
B.C.,  and  his  nephew  Attalus  III.,  Philometor,  138-133 
B.C.  The  Pergamene  kings  were  all  allies  of  Rome, 
and  the  last  made  the  Roman  people  his  heir  (see  Asia). 
In  1  Mace.  1522  we  read  that  'Lucius,  consul  of  the 
Romans,'  wrote  letters  in  favour  of  the  Jews  to  Ptolemy, 
Attalus,  Ariarathes,  and  others.  Attalus  II.  is  probably 
meant;  but,  as  the  date  of  the  letters  falls  in  ^9-138 
B.C.,  it  is  possible  that  they  were  sent  to  his  successor. 
Attalus  III.  was  the  son  of  Eumenes  by  Stratonice,  the 
daughter  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  was 
a  close  ally  of  the  Romans,  sharing  the  fate  of  Publius 
Licinius  Crassus  in  the  war  with  the  Pergamene  pre- 
tender Aristonicus,  130  B.C.  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  If)  22) 
quotes  a  Pergamene  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews  about 
the  time  of  Hyrcanus.  w.  J.  w. 

ATTHARATES  (attapath  [B],  at6&pathc  [A], 
&6<\pA,ce&C  [L]),  1  Esd.  949  =  Neh.  89,  Tirshatha. 

ATTHAEIAS  (,yre*,pi*.c  [BA]),  1  Esd.  54o,  RV  = 
Ezra  263,  Tirshatha. 

ATTIRE.  For  Ezek.  23 15  (d'/UQ,  fbulim)  see 
Turban;  for  Jer.  232  (D'ipp,  kissurlm)  see  Girdle; 
for  Prov.  7 10  (nT>,  Hth)  see  Dress,  §  r  (4). 

After  IB1-  we  may  assume  a  separate  place-name  Ataroth  ; 
see  Atarah. 
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AVIM,  AVIMS,  AVITBS 

ATTUS  (a-ttoyc  |AL]),  1  Esd.  829,  RV  =  Ezra82, 
Hattush,  i. 

AUGIA  (A,Yr[e]iA  [BAL]),  t  Esd.  538.  Not  in  ||  Ezra 
26«  =  Neh.  7  63.      See  Bahzillai,  3. 

AUGURY  ('one  who  practises  augury,'  RV  Lev. 
1926  IJt.  I81014  2K.2I6;  AV  'observer  of  times,' 
)311>D).     See  Divination,  §  2  (2). 

AUGUSTUS  (ayTOYCToc  [Ti.  WH]),  an  honorific 
title  bestowed  upon  Octavian  (27  B.C.),  and  from  him 
handed  on  to  his  successors.  It  is  applied  to  him, 
along  with  the  title  of  < '.i-:sak  (q.v.),  in  Lk.  2i  EV. 
For  his  reign,  in  as  far  as  it  concerns  Jewish  history, 
see  Herodian  Family,  i,  and  Israel;  and  for  the 
difficulties  raised  by  Lk.  2i  with  regard  to  the  census,  see 
Chkonolocy,  §  59/ 

In  Acts  2521  25  the  AV  'Augustus'  for  cre/iW-nSs 
should  rather  be,  as  in  RV,  simply  'the  emperor,'  or, 
as  in  RV"*,  'the  Augustus.'  The  reference  is  to 
Nero  (see  CAESAR ).  For  'Augustus's  band,'  or  rather 
(as  in  RV)  'the  Augustan  band'  (Acts  27 1  tnreipijs 
^€(3aari}s),  see  Army,  §  10. 

AURANUS  (AYPoNOY  [VA] ;  cp  A  varan),  leader 
of  the  Assassins  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Lysimachus 
(2  Mace.  440). 

AUTEAS    (a,Ytaiac    [BA]),     1  Esd.  943  =  Neh.  8  7, 

HOUIAH,  2. 

AUTHORITIES  (eloyciAI.  1  Pet.  322).  See 
Angels,  §§  1,  9. 

AVA  (N-Ttf),  2  K.  17  24  AV  ;  RV  Avva. 

AVARAN  (&YAPAN  [ANV]),  1  Mace.  2S.  See 
Eleazar,  7  ;  Maccabees,  i.  §  3  ;  cp  Auranus. 

AVEN  (|1K  ;  ojN  [BAGT]  in  Hos.  108  Am.  15,  but 
hAioy  TToAeojc  [BAQ]  in  Ezek.  30 17+).  a.  In 
Ezek.  30 17  the  reference  is  doubtless  to  the  Egyptian 
Heliopolis  (see  On). 

^.  In  Hos.  108  (EV  '  the  high  places  of  Aven  ')  Targ. 
Jon.  has  ^xn1-!,  Bethel,  which  explanation  is  given  by 
all  ancient  and  most  modern  interpreters  ;  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  well-attested  use  of  p«  (aven)  in  the 
sense  of  '  false  worship,'  '  idolatry  '  (see,  e.g. ,  Hos.  12i2 
[n]),  it  is  a  question  (1)  whether  we  should  not  render  with 
G.  A.  Smith,  '  Destroyed  are  the  high  places  of  idolatry, 
the  sin  of  Israel,'  and  (2)  whether,  when  we  have  regard 
to  the  parallel  passage  Am.  79,  and  to  the  probably  not 
infrequent  occurrence  of  glosses  in  the  MT  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings  (see,  e.g. ,  Mic.  I5/,),  the  words  riNEn  pN 
should  not  be  either  omitted  or  printed  in  a  different 
type  as  an  editorial  insertion.  The  passage,  as  Well- 
hausen  remarks,  gains  greatly  by  this  omission.  Vg. 's 
reading,  excelsa  idoli,  favours  the  view  here  taken  of 
nx.  Ibn  Ezra  paraphrases  D^yil  r\)23  '  the  high  places 
of  the  Baals. ' 

3.  In  Am.  1 5  Maundrell  (1697),  Grove,  W.  A.  Wright, 
and  G.  A.  Smith  (with  flitzig)  are  inclined,  in  com- 
pany with  (!d,  to  identify  the  '  plain  (or  broad  valley) 
of  Aven'  (Bikath-Aven  ;  so  AV11*)  with  the  great 
plain  between  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus  (the  so-called 
Beka),  in  which  the  famous  temple  of  the  Syrian  Helio- 
polis (Baalbec)  was  situated.  The  vocalisation  px  will 
then  imply  "  play  on  the  name — not  On,  but  Aven. 
This,  however,  is  a  far-fetched  supposition.  On 
(  —  Egyptian  Ami)  represents  the  secular,  not  the  re- 
ligious, name  of  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis  (see  Beth- 
Shemesh,  4).  It  is  very  doubtful,  moreover,  whether 
the  second  Heliopolis  (Baalbec)  was  an  Aramaean  city 
in  the  time  of  Amos,  and  it  is  a  plausible  view  of  Well- 
hausen  that  n,\*,  'false  worship,'  has  been  substituted 
for  the  name  of  some  god.  Cp  Winckler,  A  T  Unter- 
such.  183,  n. 

AVENGER  (bitl),  Nu.  35 12.     See  Goel. 
AVIM,  AVIMS,  AVITES.     See  Avvim. 
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AVITH  im;\  in  i  Ch.  Kt.  DVV ;  ree6A[i]M 
[BADEL]),  the  city  of  Hadad  I.,  king  of  Edom,  Gen. 
36  j5  i  Ch.  146  (|-606am  [A],  ey\Q  V-])-  £>s  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  must  have  been  c'hj,  Gittaim,  which  is 
clearly  correct.  The  uly  of  the  next  king  had  a  name  of 
similar  meaning  (Musrekah J.     See  GlTTAIM.        T.  K.  o. 

AVVA,  AVAva  (NW  or  Pitt  ;  Vg  Avak)  ;  2  K.  1?24 
(<\\A  [BA],  man  [Mi.  KV  ;'  also  Ivvah,  AV  Ivah, 
mr  (omitted  or  only  represented  in  corrupt  form  in  (J?  ; 
Vg.  ,/r./),  2K.  1834(aya  [Al  :  not  in  <PI:1">*  19l3 
(oyAoy    [B]"    AYTA   l/M-    om-    L)  =  Is.  37i3   (oYr^YA 

[BXDij'".'],  errorrAYA  [AJ-  oyTe  or  oyta  [Q*])- 

In  the  latter  group  of  passages  the  punctuation  implies 
an  exegetical  mistake  (see  commentators  on  Is.):  the 
name  throughout  should  be  Avva  or  Avvah,  and  it 
used  to  be  thought  that  the  city  referred  to  the  same 
as  that  from  which  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  colonists 
to  the  'cities  of  Samaria'  (2K.  17  24).  It  is  clear, 
however  (\V  1.  AT  Entersuch.  ioi/!j,  that  2  K.  17  24  31 
have  been  interpolated  by  some  one  who  supposed 
Sephakvalm  [q.i\'\  in  2K.  I834I913  to  be  the  Baby- 
lonian city  of  that  name.  It  is  only  in  the  speeches  of 
Sennacherib's  envoys  that  Avva  has  a  right  of  existence  ; 
'Avya  or  'Avvah,  however,  is  surely  a  corruption  of 
'Azzah  (n?y)i  'Gaza.'  Tiglath-pileser,  when  he  con- 
quered Gaza  in  734  B.C.,  appears  to  have  introduced 
the  cultus  of  A>ur  (Wi.  GBA  228,  333).  '  Where,' 
then,  '  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  and  of  Gaza?  '  (So 
Che.  Exp.    Tunes,  June  1899.)  T.  K.  c. 

AWIM  (Cm,  so  RV;  AV  Avim,  Avjms,  Avites 
[Avvites,  RV]).  1.  According  to  Dt.  223,  the  Awim 
inhabited  the  Philistine  coast  '  as  far  as  Gaza '  before 
they  were  'destroyed'  bv  the  Caphtorim— i.e. ,  the 
Philistines.  The  same  late  writer,  in  whom  the  anti- 
quary's interest  is  prominent,1  states  that  the  Awim 
dwelt  m  ullages  or  settlements  (Dnin  ,  see  Hazop)  ; 
(?  and  Vg. ,  however,  read  c'lnn.  '  the  Hivites  '  (01  evaiot 
[BAFL]  ;  Mt'vn-f).  In  Josh  132-6  (an  editorial  insertion 
which  expands  the  simple  statement  of  JE  in  v.  1)  we 
find  the  Awim  again  introduced,  and  described  (if 
RV  is  right)  as  belonging  to  the  S.  of  Philistia  ;  prob- 
ably, however,  '  on  the  south '  belongs  to  the  whole 
region  defined  in  vv.  2^3.  Here  (5  and  Vg.  once  more 
read  'the  Hivites.'  Sir  G.  Grove  (in  Smith's  DB) 
suggests  that  the  A  v\  i m  may  be  identical  wi th  the 
Hivites  (cp  <3  Vg.  above-)  ;  but  the  latter  name  is 
uniformly  found  in  the  singular  ('inn).  The  word 
might,  to  a  Hebrew  ear.  mean,  yet  probably  does  not 
mean,  'ruins'  (cp  Iim'i.  Not  impmbably  it  is  ^ 
mutilated  form  of  c*d-i>\  '  Arabians  '  (Che.  Exp.  Times, 
June  t8qq).  The  Awim  (so-called)  were  Bedawin 
who  had  brgmi  to  adopt  a  settled  life. 

2.  c"i,'n-  ^'l'i  def.  art.,' '"the  ruins'  (aiew  [B],  aueiju  [AL], 
Vg.  -  /"'  '//),  an  unidentified  place  in  Benjamin  (Josh.  IS  2?).  It 
is  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with  Bethel  and  Parah, 
and  on  this  account  has  been  conjectured  by  Knobel  to  be  the 
same  as  Ai. 

3.  In  Josh.  l.r>  2q  tP-\L  reads  '  Awim  '  for  '  lim.'     See  Iim  (r). 

4.  The  people  of  Avva  (g.v.),  2  K..  1731.  (P  at;ain  ol  euaiot, 
[BAL  (there  is  a  second  rendering,  aitoyei/j.  in  L)] ;  Vg.  Hevcei. 

T.    K.    C. 

AWL  {1*^2,  lit.  'borer';  otthtion  [BAFL]). 
An  instrument  for  boring,  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  the  'law  of  slavery'  (Mx  216  Dt.  15i7).  It  prob- 
ably resembled  the  Egyptian  boring  instruments  de- 
picted in  Kitto  (s.v.),  or  those  more  recently  discovered 
by  Bliss  at  Tell  el  Hesy  (see  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities, 
81 ).  Such  instruments  were  used  by  workers  in  leather 
(sec    Erman,    Life    in    Ancient    Egypt,    450/. ).       Cp 

Sl.AVKRY. 

AWNING  iHDr^:  cp  Gen.  8r3),  Ezek.  '11 7  RV,  cor- 
recting the  punctuation  i"]D2£,  AV  '  that  which  covered 
thee').     Cp  Dress,  §  1  (4). 

*  Cp  Kue.  Hex.  117-119;  Mey.  GA  1  217(8  179). 
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AXE.  From  the  rude  stone  chisels  and  hatchets 
('celts')  of  paleolithic  man,  bronze  and  iron  axe, 
hatchet,  tomahawk,  and  adze  were  gradually  developed. 
Various  early  forms  of  these  implements  (needed  alike 
in  war  and  in  peace)  are  found  in  our  museums  of 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  antiquities  ;  the  monuments 
also  give  ample  evidence  of  their  existence.  See  Handi- 
crafts and  Weapons. 

Of  the  QT  words  for  'axe,'  three  at  least  may  be 
nearly  synonymous  : 

1-  \\?i,  garze/t  (sccuris);  Dt.  19  5  (a£Lvr\)  ;  "JO  19  (tri'Sijpos) ; 
1  K.67  (Tre'AeKi's) ;  IS.IO15  ('afiVrj),  everywhere  an  implement 
for  felling  trees  or  hewing  large  timber  for  building.  The  word 
is  used  thrice  in  the  Si  loam  inscription  (//.  2  4),  in  the  sense  of  a 
quarryman's  or  miner's  pick.     On  2  S.  I231  2  K.  65,  cp  Ikom,  §  2. 

■2  Cinj?,  heirdom  ^  'afi'nj,  sccurisCjudg.  0 48  Ts.  '745  1  S.  132o_/I 
Jer.  4622T),  perhaps  specially  used  for  felling  trees;  if  so,  it 
would  have  a  heavier  head  than  the ga.rzt.-n. 

3.  y^'D,  tea!  si  I,  iriKeKvs,  securis,  Ps.  74  6f;  in  Tg.  Jer.  40  22 
for  Heb.  D71"1!?.  RV  gives  'hatchet,'  apparently  to  suggest  a 
diminutive  axe.  ©,  Sym.,  Pesh.,  however,  read,  not  HTlTiQ 
'  its  carved  work,'  but  rrmD  '  its  gates.  The  rather  improbable 
word  w"]  should  perhaps  be  j'p^'  'knife'  (Che.  /V.C2),  and 
in  the  light  of  the  'I'-,  we  should  emend  ni2s,D  to  nVDsJ.'"J 
'  two-edged  '  (Herz,  Che.(-),  '  with  two-edged  axe '). 

Somewhat  different  from  these,  and  probably  adze- 
shaped,  is  : 

4.  -1^2.  uta'^ad,  ^u>v€Vfj.a  [B^AQ,  reading  npSlD?J,  ascia  in 
Jer.  10  .  Is.  4-1 12  i  (trKcn-dpfbi,  lima,  AV  '  tongs'),  and  by  emenda- 
tion ■  ■!"  ilie  text  in  Is.  IO332  (Duhm)  and  Zech.  11  3  [2])  (see 
t'i  >ul->  1  )■  Kimhi  understands  something  lighter  than  the 
kardom,  or  'axe.  In  Jer.  IO3  ma  as/id  is  a  tool  suitable  for 
fa^hiuiiing  or  carving  wood. 

Two  other  words  are  doubtful. 

5.  yy\  In  Kzek.^l'>9,  EV  'axe,'  an  insecure  rendering.  The 
text   is  possibly    corrupt  (see  Co.;  tcus    fxa.xaipai<;  [BAQ],  rols 

6.  r.ii:v,  2  S.123i  (ujroTOjuevs  [A])=i  Ch.203,  rnJp,  which 
Berth,  and  Kittel  conform  to  Sam.  The  text,  however,  perhaps 
needs  more  extensive  emendation.  (lie.  reads  Sl"U.l  rrHJDD 
a  marginal  correction  of  the  rn:C3  (after  rjL"'l)  which  found  its 
way  into  the  text  (Exp.   7  ima,,  x.  1899,  p.  :&-,).     Sue  Saw. 

Of  the  NT  names  the  afirvj  of  Mt.3io  l,\:.:iy  is  the  wood- 
man's axe  ;  but  Rev. 'J1J4  (mAiKL^-aHai  ;  cp  iD  1  K.  ■>  iS)  refers 
to  Lhe  a.\e  of  the  headman  (n-eAeKv?;. 

Axes  were  among  the  emblems  of  high  rank  in  Egypt 
and  at  Mvcen.e  (see  the  axe  figured  in  Erman,  Egypt, 
73  ;  Schliemann,  Myccna:,  252).  In  the  OT  it  is  rather 
the  mace  that  is  the  favourite  emblem  of  sovereign 
power  (.sec  Rod).  There  is,  however,  a  sarcastic  passage 
in  Bar.  (1 15  which  suggests  that  the  axe  could  be  an 
emblem  of  divinity  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  illustrate  it  by 
Frazer's  learned  note  on  Paus.  x.  14i.  The  double- 
headed  axe  is  characteristic  of  so-called  Hittite  sculptures. 
The  Labrandean  Zeus  of  Caria  also  is  represented  on 
coins  as  c:irrving  a  double-headed  axe  (/adrus  =  axe  in 
Lydian  ;  Plut.  (J nasi.  Gtrcc.  45).  There  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Tenedos  a  similar  axe,  which,  being  generally 
accompanied  by  a  cluster  of  grapes,  may  be  a  symbol 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  Cp  also  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter,  Kypros,  1 257. 3  Of  course,  the  bow  and  the 
sword,  not  the  axe,  are  the  emblems  of  Yahwe,  though 
in  Ezek.ii:.'  the  supernatural  agents  of  Yahwe  carry 
mauls  (or  like  weapons).      See  Battli.-axi-;. 

AYEPHIM  iD"DTl,  the  rendering  of  RV"1-'  in  2  S. 
16 14,  where  the  text  has,  "and  the  king  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him  came  weary.'  So  €>, 
£K\e\v/j.€vot   [BL],    6  £k\€\v/j.4vos   [A],      The   name  of 

1  "^''t  as  't  stands  does  not  make  sense.  Fur  proposed  emen- 
dations see  Che.  (S/iP  /',  Isaiah,  Heb.),  Duhm,  J  )i.-Ki. 

2  'With  a  terrible  crash'  (-^-ij.-^^)  is  only  a  conjectural 
rendering  of  MT. 

_  3  Perhaps,  Innvevcr,  the  a\e  was  depicted  as  a  survival  of  the 
time,  before  ihe  intrudurtion  of  coined  mnncy,  when  it  may 
have  been  the  unit  of  barter  (Ridgeway,  Orirm  of  Metallic 
Currency,  etc.,  317  ./).  Perhaps  too  the  'ton-uJ'  (pj»M  of 
gold  in  Jiish.  72i  was  in  the  shape  of  an  axe  ;  see  Exp.  Times, 
Nov.  IC97.  p.  61. 
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some  place  seems  to  be  required  by  the  context.  If 
Ayephim  be  indeed  a  pLue-n.ime,  the  locality  it  indi- 
cates remains  unidentified.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mnv 
be  a  corruption,  or  the  place. name  may  have  dropped 
out.      Cp  "\Ve.  in  loc.  ;   Ol  adds  irapa  top  'lopStiv-qv . 

G.  A.  s. 

AYYAH  (i"PI?  [Bii.  Gi.]),  i  Oh.  ~28t  RY""-'-  =  AV 
Gaza  [q.v-,  2].     Sec  Ai,  1. 

AZAEL    (azahAoy    [ba])'     1  Esd.  9 14  =  Ezra] 0 15, 

ASAHEL,  4. 

AZAELUS  (azahAoc    [B]),    i  Esd.  934  =  Ezral04i, 

RV  AZAKKEL,    5. 

AZAL,  or  rather  RV  Azkl  (?VN  ,  i&coA  [liKI1]. 
&CAHA  [\0|),  the  point  to  which  the  cleft  of  the  moun- 
tain is  to  reach  when  Yahuc  descends  upon  the  Mt. 
of  Olives  in  battle  (Zech.  1-1  5).  This  place,  presumably 
situated  near  lerusaleni,  is  often  identified  with  the 
equally  obscure  Bethezel.  Kohler,  Wriyht,  and 
others  (after  Yg  Synim),  with  less  probability,  take 
S.s-^.S'  to  be  an  adverbial  expression,  '  very  near,  hard 
by'  (cpOlsh.  S  167/';  but  see  also  Kimig,  sj  330  /  [7]). 
Clermont  Ganneau  thinks  of  the  W'ady  Yfisfil,  a  little 
valley  on  the  right  of  the  Win  el-I.uz,  in  the  \Yady 
en-Nar  (Plil'Qu. ,   1871,  p.    101). 

AZALIAH  cin^V'V.  ecceAioy  [AL1>.  father  of 
Shaphan  the  secretary,  2  K.  2:23  (eAloy  [B])  =  2Ch. 
31S(ceAiA[BA]). 

AZANIAH  irV"X,  §  32,  '  Yahwe  weighs,'  cp  Jaazan- 

iah;  azanUJio.  [BA],  -nihA  [X],  0.Z0.10Y  t1-]).  a 
Levite  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7), 
Neh.  10r/[io]. 

AZAPZION  (ACCAtbeitoe  [B]),  1  Esd.  5 33  AV  = 
Ezra i  55  RV",  Hassophereth  [q.v.]. 

AZARA,  RV  Asara  (o.c6.po.  [BA]),  a  family  of 
Nethimm  mentioned  after  Phinees  (  =  P[h]aseah)  in 
the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9),  1  Esd.  53if. 
Unmentioned  in  ]|  Ezra  2  49  Neh.  7  51. 

AZAEAEL  (ozemA  [BA]),  Neh.  1236  AV,  RVAza- 
reel,  4. 

AZARAIAS.  1.  AV  Saraias,  i  Esd.  81  UzApAioy 
[B],  capAioy  [AL])  =  Ezra7i,  Seraiah,  7. 

2.  AY  Azarias  (2  Esd.  Ii)  ;  see  Azariah,  3. 

AZAREEL,  or  rather,  as  in  RV,  Azarel  (Vxitl?,  § 
28  ;   •  God  helps  '  ;  ezpmA  [AL],  cp  Azriel). 

1.  One  of  David's  warriors  (iCh.  12  6;  ocJpeiTjA  [BN],  eAivjA. 
[A] ;  etjj\  [L]).     See  David,  §  11,  a.,  iii. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Heman  (see  Levi),  i  Ch.  25  18  (a£api<x 
IB] ;  ofo,*  [L] ;  cp  Uzziel). 

3.  A  Danite  '  prince  '  under  David  (1  Ch.2i  22  ;  atJapaijA  [B], 
afptTjA  [L]).     See  David,  §  11,  c.  i. 

4.  A  priest  in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
5  5  V>\  %  15  [1]  a),  Neh.  11  13  (e<raptr|A  fP,K]) ;  in  the  procession 
at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  13^),  Neh.  IZ36, 
AV  Azaraei.  (o^etTjA  [bN"\\l,  otpeivjA  {Nc'ap  superscr.]). 

5.  In  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  5,  end), 
Ezra  10  41  (ecV/njA  [B],  eupir,\  [K])=  1  Esd.  9  34  (Esril,  RV 
Ezril,  ecp[e]iA  [BA],  eo-piTjA  [L]),  apparently  repealed  as 
Azauh  s  {id.  a^ar/A  [A],  -os  [B],  om.  L). 

AZARIAH  I  nnil',  §§  28  84  [or  -1iT"lTl? ;  in  nos.  i, 
2,  6,  7,  8,  13,  15,  19,  20  ;  cpBaeron  1  Ch.  238],  '  Yahwe 
helps'  ;  cp  Eleazar,  Azkiel  ;  AZApiAC  [BAL]). 

1.  b.  Zadok  ;  priest,  temp.  Solomon,  1  K.  4s  (afapet 
[B]).     See  Ben-hur. 

2.  Chief  priest,  temp.  Uzziah  (2  Ch,  2617-20). 

3.  Chief  priest,  temp.  Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  31 10-13). 

In  1  Ch.  1J9-14  (535-39)  the  name  of  Azariah  is  borne  by 
the  twelfth,  the  fourteenth,  and  the  twentieth  in  descent 
from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  Eleazar  (vz<.  9  11  13  a^apia  [B]) ; 
of  the  fourteenth  it  is  said  that  he  '  executed  the  priest's 
office  in  the  house  that  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem  ' 
(iCh.  610/  [036/]).  Omissions  and  transpositions 
allowed  for,  the  three  Azariahs  in  this  series  may  be 
held  to  be  identical  with  nos.   1,  -s,   and  3  above;    at 
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the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Hilkiah 
of  iCh.  Oij/  (fuo/)  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  Hilkiah  of  1  Ch.  it  n  and  Ezra  7  1  {^apeiou  [BJ)  ;  if 
we  identify  these,  Azariah  (3)  was  a  contemporary  of 
Josiah,  not  of  Hezekiah.  This  name  appears  also  as 
Azarias,  Azaraias,  Aziei,  I  W-rias,  and  Ezias. 

4.  Expounder  of  law  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  13  /.  ;  cp  i.  §  8  ;  ii.  §  16 

[5],  §  IS  I'l'-),  Neh.87(om.  BKA)=i  Esd.048  (Azarias),  and 
signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7),  Neh.  10  2  [j]  (o^apia 

[BNcaiA],  s"aXaf>iai  [N*]).     See  also  Neh.  323  (a(api.a  [BNAJ), 

c|  (j3>]0a£ap[c-]ia  [I'NA],  oikov  a£.  [L]).  He  is  apparently  the 
Ezra  of  Neh.  I'J  1  iv 

5.  A  Kohathite  Levite  (1  Ch.  0  36  [21],  afapia  [BL],  cp  2  Ch. 
21»  12,  irmly).     In  1  Cli.  Ii  24  [9]  his  place  is  taken  by  Uzziah,  2. 

6.  I>.  Nathan,  supervisor  of  Solomon's  lu  e! ve  prefects  ( 1  K.  4 
5).  Probably  lie  had  to  see  that  the  contributions  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  were  punctually  furnished.  His  father  was 
most  likely  the  well-known  prophet  who  in  2  S.  12  1  is  called 
simply  Nathan  (so  Ew.,  We.,  kin.).  Olhers  (r  ^.,  bain)  make 
Azariah  Solomon's  nephew  ;  cp  2  S.  d  14  (tp  opcfejta  1L*L]),  See, 
however,  Zabud. 

7.  A  son  of  King  Jehoshaphat,  twice  enumerated  (as  Azariah 
and  Azariahu)  in  2  C  h.  21  2,  but  omitted  in  ip  [BJ. 

8.  A  son  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah  in  2  Ch.  22  6  (o-xotTekas 
[BAL])  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  2  K.  8  29,  as  well  as  from  2  Liu  22  1 , 
that  Ahaziah  [2]  is  meant.  In  2  Ch.  21  17  lie  is  called  Jkhu- 
ahaz  (^.zc,  3). 

9.  King  of  Judah  ;  otherwise  known  as  Uzziah  (q.v.,  1). 

10.  One  of  the  '  three  children,'  companions  of  Daniel  ;  other- 
wise called  Abednego  l^.z'.]  ( I 'an.  1  6  7  n  19  Song  of  Three- 
Children,  v.  66  [©,  Theod.  Dan.  iiftsj,  Azarias,  7). 

11.  A  Judahite,  son  of  Ethan,  1  Ch.  2  y  (£apeia  [B] ;  a^apta 
[A]). 

12.  A  Jerahmeelite,  i  Ch.  2  38/I  (a^apia  [B]). 

13.  b.  Oded,  a  prophet  of  Judah,  whose  prophecy  to  Kinr_r  Asa 
is  recorded  in  2  Ch.  15  1-8.  The  prophecy  is  attributed  to  0<l--d 
in  v.  8. 

14.  Son  of  Jeroham  ;  one  of  the  captains  who  were  associated 
with  Jehoiada  in  deposing  Athaliah  (2  Ch.  23  1). 

15.  Son  of  Obed  ;  another  of  the  captains  associated  with 
Jehoiada  (2  Ch.  23  i;_cpi  Ch.  2  38/). 

16.  Son  of  Hoshaiah ;  an  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  43  2 
(a^axapias  [((*])■      Cp  JAAZANIAH,  i. 

17.  Leader  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  82)  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (Jb. 
ii.  9),  Neh.  7  7  (a^apia  [BX],  -pea  [A])=Ezra2  2,  Seraiah;  see 
EZRA  (apatas  [BA*],  <rapcuas  [Aa?L]). 

18.  In  procession  at  dedication  of  wall  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  13^), 
Neh.  12  33,  £axaf}ia<;  [BK]  (see  Baer),  cp  (4). 

19.  An  Ephraimite,  temp.  Ahaz,  who  took  part  in  restoring 
the  captives  of  Judah,  1  Ch.  28  12  (ovSeia  [B]). 

20.  b.  Jehallelel,  a  Merarite  Levite,  2  Ch.  20  12  (^a^aptas 
[BA]). 

AZARIAS  (AZApiAC  [BAL]),  the  Greek  form  of 
Azariah. 

1.  1  Esd.  92i  =  Ezral02i,  Uzziah,  3. 

2.  In  list  of  Ezra's  supporters  (1  Esd.  9  43),  wanting  in  ||  Neh. 
84;  see  Be.  ad  loc. 

3.  1  Esd.  9 48 -Neh.  87,  Azariah  (4). 

4.  RV  Azaraias  (2  Esd.  1 1),  b.  Helkias  ;  see  Azariah  (3). 

5.  The  name  assumed  by  the  angel  Raphael  \_q.v.\  when 
accompanying  Tobit  (Tob.  5  12  6613  7s  !'^). 

6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  the  Maccabee,  1  Mace.  5  18 
56  60  (in  7'.  56  gaxapta<;  [AN]). 

7.  Song  of  Three  Children,  66  (©  Theod.  Dan.  388);  see  Aza- 
riah (10). 

AZARTJ  Uzo-poy  [B])'  r  Esd.  5i5RV;  AVAzuran. 

AZAZ  (TTU,  ozoyz  [BA] ;  but  L  gives  ito».Zo.z— i-e. , 
Joazaz)  :  cp  Azaziah,  a  Reubenite  name  (i  Ch.  5  8f). 

AZAZEL  ('PTNJI?).1  Of  the  two  goats  set  apart  for 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (see  Atonement,  Day 
one  was  chosen  by  lot   for   a    sin- 


1.  Levitical 
practice. 


offering  for  Yahwe,  the  other  for  'Aza'zel 
(Lev.  I68-10).  After  the  sin-offering  had 
been  made  in  behalf  of  the  people,  the  high  priest  was 
to  lay  both  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  for  'Aza'zel, 
and  confess  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  Israelites  (cp  the 
confession  of  sin  in  Mishna,  Yomd  62),  laying  them  on 
its  head  and  sending  it  out  into  the  wilderness  to  Azazel 
(v.  21/.).  The  meaning  of  this  act,  which  is  further 
described  in  the  Targum  of  pseudo-Jonathan,  is  clear. 
The  goat  symbolically  bears  away  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Something  analogous  is  found  in  Lev.  14  i,ff.,  where,  for 
the  purification  of  the  leper,  one  bird  is  to  be  killed,  and 
the  other,  charged  with  the  disease,  is  to  be  let  loose 
1  AV  renders  'scapegoat.'  For  the  renderings  in  ©,  see  col. 
395,  note  7. 
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into  the  open  field.      Cp  also  Zech.  5  $ff. ,  where  sin  is 

carried  away  bodily  into  the  land  of  Shinar. 1 

The  meaning  of  Azazel  is  much  disputed  ;   it  is,   of 

course,  a  subject  closely  connected  with  the  inquiry  into 

n    Tm.  the  origin  of  the  custom.      It  is  at  least 

2.  Who  was  •      ,  ■  ,   -    , 

.    _     ,         certain  that,  as  Azazel  receives  one  goat 

Z      '      while  Yahwe  receives  the  other,  both  must 

be  personal  beings. 

The  theory  of  the  Jewish  interpreters  (Tg.  ps.-Jon.,  Rashi, 
Kimhi  ;  cp  Ibn  Kzra's  references  to  current  views),  that  Azazel 
is  a  place  in  the  wilderness,  is  inadmissible ;  and  equally  so  are 
the  views  of  Aq.,  Symm.,  Jer.,  AV,  that  it  means  the  goat 
lNt:lf  (rpayo?  aTrep^o/n.€i/o?  and  a<f)iefj.evo<;,  caper  emissarius,  '  the 
scape-goat'),  and  of  M^rx  in  Schenkel's  Bib.  Lex.  1  256,  and 
others,  that  it  is  an  abstract  term  =  '  complete  removal  or 
dismissal'  (from  a/1??!?),  a  view  probably  taken  by  (5.2 

It  seems  most  natural  to  connect  the  belief  in  question 
with  the  demonology  and  angelology  which  developed 
so  largely  in  the  post-exilic  age  (Enoch  Q7S196IO 4). 
One  group  of  interpreters,  on  this  view,  take  Azazel  as 
a  prominent  member  of  the  class  of  se'irim,  or  demons 
of  the  field  and  the  desert,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  post-exilic  times  (Lev.  17 7  ;  see  Satyr,  §  2), 
— to  whom  possibly  all  the  sins  of  the  people  with 
their  evil  effects  were  symbolically  sent  every  year  (so, 
with  various  modifications,  Ew. ,  Di.  ,  Dr.  [Expos.],  Now. , 
Benz. ).  We  need  not,  however  (with  the  first  three 
scholars),  regard  the  conception  as  a  primitive  one,  or 
as  having  been  taken  over  by  the  religion  of  Yahwe  from 
an  earlier  stage  ;  and  least  of  all  is  there  any  imitation 
of  the  symbolic  vengeance  taken  by  the  Egyptians  on 
Set-Typhon3  (see  Brugsch,  A' dig.  a.  Myfhoi.  d.  alt. 
,  leg.  710).  On  the  other  hand,  Cheyne  ( '  The  Date  and 
Origin  of  the  Ritual  of  'Aza'zel '  in  ZATW  15  153-156 
['95])  considers  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
ritual  '  to  do  away  with  the  cultus  of  se'irim  by  sub- 
stituting a  personal  angel  for  the  crowd  of  impersonal 
and  dangerous  se'irim.'4  His  arguments  for  this  very 
attractive  view  are  [a)  the  form  of  the  name  (deliberately 
altered  from  Sxuy,  '  God  strengthens  '  ;  cp  -rrny,  1  Ch. 
I021),  which  seems  to  be  akin  to  that  of  the  other  names 
of  angels  ;  and  (/')  more  especially  the  passages  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  referring  to  Azazel  as  a  leader  of  the 
evil  angels  (Gen.  6124).  'Azazel  is  therefore  of  literary 
not  of  popular  origin  ;  he  is  due  to  the  same  school  of 
speculative  students  of  Scripture  to  which  we  owe  the 
other  names  of  angels,  good  and  evil,  in  the  later 
literature.'  In  any  case,  we  must  admit  that  the  old 
interpreters  who  identified  Azazel  with  Satan 5  had 
some  plausibility  on  their  side  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  6305; 
Iren.  H<?.r.  1  12,  followed  by  Spencer,  Hengstenberg, 
Kalisch,  and  Volck).  We  may  at  least  venture  to  say 
with  Reuss6  that  '  the  conception  of  Azazel  lies  on  the 
way  which  led  later  to  that  of  the  devil.'  For  Azazel 
is  certainly  described  as  in  some  sense  a  being  hostile 
to  God.  I.  b. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  modern  critics  should  have 
failed  to  comprehend   the  ritual  of  the  scapegoat,   and 

3    Recent     ^ave  reJectec*  w^n  mucn  positiveness  the 


criticism. 


nly    natural    explanation    of   the    name 


Azazel,  so  that  it  has  become  a  kind  of 

dogma  that  S?n_i;'  is  not  from  Sx  try.  but  either  a  weak- 
ened form  of  SrSux,  meaning  '  averruncus,'  or  '  porro 
abiens,'  or  '  amotio  '  (Ol. ,  Merx,  Stade,  Kautzsch-Ges. , 
Volck),7  or  else  a  broken  plural  of  difficult  interpretation 

1  For  extra-biblical  parallels,  see  below,  §  7,  ;  also  Ew.  Ant. 
158  ;  WRS,  Ret.  SemA-)  422  [and  for  an  Assvriological  explana- 
tion of  the  reference  to  the  wilderness,  sec  Ritual,  §  10]. 

®  Cp,  however,  below,  note  7. 

3  This  view  has  left  a  trace  in  Smith,  DBI-)  1  297,  but  has 
received  no  sanction  from  Hi.  or  Dr.,  whose  names  are  mentioned. 
Against  it  see  Diestel,  Zt.f.  hist.  1  heol.  ('6n),  pp.  159^ 

4  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore  suggests  a  reference  to  Nachmanides  on 
Lev.  16  s. 

J  The  Rabbinic  identification  of  Satan  with  Sammael  as  'chief 
of  the  Satans*  {Mi Jr.  R.  on  Dt.  11  3)  may  here  be  chronicled. 

6  Gesch.  der  Schriftcn  des  A  TV),  501. 
J  Some  critics  refer  to  &  as  having  initiated  the  theory  of  an 
abstract  formation.     Certainly  in  Lev.  lo  10  3,    (J/<^afl  renders 
7)Ni;,s  ety  tV  ajroTro/ATnjv  ;  and  in  v.  26,  eU  afccriv.     What  the 
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(perhaps  some  particular  class  of  unfriendly  demons  ; 
see  Sterner  in  Schenkel,  Bib.  Lrx.  5  599.  *™d  Bochart).1 
The  truth  is  that  the  old  derivation  of  Azazel 
from  JiVi!,  'to  be  strong'  (see  Tg.  ps.-Jon.,  Saadia), 
needed  to  assume  a  new  form  in  order  to  commend  itself. 
The  explanation  of  the  name  as  ?N  u\'U'  (which  was  retracted 
by  Diestel  its  author)  implies  an  un-Hebraic  mode  of  formation, 
says  Di.,  and  the  names  of  angels  compounded  with  ?K 
belong  to  the  later  Jewish  theology.  The  former  objection  is 
not  absolutely  decisive  ;  the  name  Abirel  in  Jubilees  seems  to  be 
7N  TUN*  (see  Abrech).  Still,  there  is  no  necessity  to  follow 
Diestel  ;  the  later  Jews  could  form  names  correctly,  and  the  ex- 
planation offered  above,  which,  with  the  connected  theory,  may 
claim  to  be  virtually  a  new  one,  is  not  open  to  Di.'s  objection. 
Di.'s  second  objection  points  the  waj'  to  the  true  reason  why 
modern  scholars  have  often  given  such  far-fetched  and  improbable 
(however  learnedly  justified)  etymologies.  They  felt  that  a  name 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  Michael  and  Gabriel  must  be  late  ;  but 
their  theory  compelled  them  to  suppose  that  Azazel  was  early, 
and  that  the  name  Azazel  in  Enoch  (like  Belial  and  Beelzebub, 
Delitzsch  ventures  to  add)  was  simply  borrowed  from  the  0T.2 
Thus  the  light  thrown  on  the  name  by  the  Look  of  Enoch  was 
missed.  Nor  was  sufficient  use  made  of  the  Mishna  treatise 
called  Yoma,  with  its  strange  but  not  imaginary  details,  although 
the  description  comes  from  a  time  not  very  far  removed  from  that 
of  the  later  portions  of  the  priestly  code.  Nor  did  critics  give 
heed  enough  to  the  facts  of  comparative  folklore,  which  illustrate 
certain  details  in  the  J  'omii. 

The  more  we  study  the  Priestly  Code,  the  more  we 
are  struck  by  the  combination  of  firmness  and  laxity 
which  its  compilers  display.  The)'  are  firmness  itseli  as 
regards  the  essential  principles  of  the  law,3  but  very 
compliant  to  minor  popular  superstitions.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  probable  than  that  the  legal 
authorities  to  whom  the  later  portions  of  Lev.  16  are  due 
gave  their  sanction  to  a  custom  which  it  had  perhaps 
been  found  impossible  to  root  out,  on  condition  of  its 
being  regulated  and  modified  by  themselves.  Assum- 
ing this  to  have  been  the  case,  we  can  explain  the 
name  Azazel,  and  even  account  for  the  spelling,  which 
has  struck  many  scholars  as  inconsistent  with  the  ety- 
mology 7N  uy.  From  the  point  of  view  here  adopted — 
viz. ,  that  the  priestly  code  is  not  Mosaic,  but  a  com- 
bination of  diverse  elements  due  to  many  different  persons 
in  the  exilic  and  the  post-exilic  periods,  and  framed  in  a 
statesmanlike,  compromising  spirit — there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  view  here  mentioned  is  correct.  There 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Azazel, 
and  very  little  as  to  the  origin  and  significance  of  the 
rite. 

To  supplement  the  account  of  the  present  writer's 
theory  given  above,  it   may  be   said   that,  like   Diestel 

4.  Jewish  super-  forme,l>''     he    °PP°*=s     *e     widely 

stations  received     view    that    Azazel    was    a 

naKoda.Lfj.aiv  to  whom  the  sin   of  the 

people  and  the  resulting  calamities  were  sent,  and  that 

the  belief  goes  back  to  pre-exilic  times. 

The  first  part  of  this  view  was  that  of  Benzinger  (Arch.  478) 
in  1894  ;  it  is,  however,  scarcely  tenable.  The  sultan  of  ihe  jinn, 
to  whom  the  se'irim  propitiated  by  the  Jews  in  post-exilic  times 
correspond  (see  Satyr,  §  2),  has  no  personal  name  ;  he  and  his 
subjects  are  impersonal.  If  Azazel  were  a  demon  we  should 
hear  of  him  in  other  parts  of  Leviticus.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
even  a  later  legislator  would  have  adopted  Azazel  as  an  evil 
demon. 

translator  means  by  this,bowever,  isa7ro7re,u.7ro/uei'os(soTheodoret, 
Qucest.  22  in  Lev.).  In  short,  he  agrees  with  Aq.,  Symm.,  Jer. 
in  deriving  the  name  from  1]/  and  7_T£.  This  gives  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  a7ro7ro/x7rcuor  [BAFL],  which  answers  to  Azazel  in 
v.  10a.  Averruncus,  in  this  view  of  the  facts,  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  (g's  term,  as  Ew.  (Ant.  363)  supposes. 

1  Del.  is  not  happy  in  his  explanation,  '  Defier  of  God.'  He 
traces  the  name  to  Arabic  mythology:  ' azz  i.s  used  of  a  horse 
which  successfully  resists  its  rider  (ZKW  1  182  ['80V)  ;  but 
Konig  is  no  more  successful — '  fortis  decedens'  is  his  rendering 
(Lehrgeb.  2  a,  417). 

2  So  Driver  (Expositor,  1885,  b.  p.  215).  In  Hastings'  DB 
(art.  Azazel ')  no  very,  definite  conclusion  is  reached ;  but 
reference  is  duly  made  to  the  too  generally  neglected  analogies 
of  other  popular  religions. 

3  Kalisch  rightly  says  that,  'although  Azazel  and  his  goat  are 
a  stain  on  the  Levitical  legislation,  they  do  not  taint  the  main 
principle  of  Judaism— God's  absolute  sovereignty"  (Leviticus, 
2  204). 
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Azazel1  to  the  Jewish  theologians  (including  the  authors 
of  the  scapegoat- ritual)  was  a  fallen  angel,  evil  no  doubt, 
yet  not  altogether  unfriendly  to  man,  for  he  was  the 
true  Tubal-cain,  one  of  the  '  sons  of  Elohim  '  mentioned 
in  Gen.  C>if.  42  (see  Enoch  (i  6  /"  8  i  and  especially 
10 4-8  13  i).  He  was  said  to  have  been  b'umd  hand 
and  foot,  and  placed  in  '  an  opening  in  the  desert  whieh 
is  in  DudaCT  ;  rough  and  jagged  rocks  have  been  laid 
upon  him.  Now,  Dudael  is  not  '  God's  caldron  '  (Di. ), 
but  (Gciger,  (.'hades)  a  fantastic  modification  of  H.idudo 
in  Beth  Hadudo,  where  was  the  crag  (piy)  down  which, 
according  to  Yomd  (G  4  ;  cp  Tg.  ps.-Jon.  Lev.  liisa), 
the  'goat  for  Azazel'  was  pushed,  which  crag  Schick3 
identities  with  mod.  Bet-hudcdun,  on  the  edge  of  a  chalk 
cliff,  overhanging  a  rocky  chasm,  at  the  right  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  The  coincidence  seems  too  striking  to 
permit  a  doubt  as  to  the  true  character  of  Azazel. 

It  was  this  personal  angel  (the  later  Jews  gave  a 
quasi-personality  to  the  angels)  that  the  author  of  the 
scapegoat-ritual  substituted  for  the  erowd  of  se'irim  (or 
earth-demons)  to  whom  the  people  sacrificed  ;  just  as 
the  scapegoat  was  the  substitute  for  the  sacrificial 
victims.4  The  need  must  have  been  great  indeed.  In 
the  marriage  songs  of  the  Canticles  we  twice  find  (it  is 
probable)  the  strange  appeal,  '  I  charge  you,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  fairy-hosts  and  by  the 
tree-spirits.'  5  In  such  a  poem  the  name  of  Yah  we-  could 
not  be  lightly  used  :  all  the  world,  how  ever,  knew  of  the 
supernatural  beings  who  haunted  thickets  and  some- 
times inhabited  trees,  and  like  the  jinn  to-day,  were 
sometimes  friendly  to  man,  sometimes  unfriendly.6 
The  substitution  appears  to  have  produced  an  effect  : 
at  least,  the  Chronicler,  in  the  third  century,  represents 
the  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  se'irim  as  pre-exilic 
(2  Ch.  11  15).  Certainly,  too,  we  may  infer  from  the 
details  respecting  the  -snron  yyv  ( '  the  dismissed  goat ' ) 
in  Yomd  that  the  popularity  of  the  institution  was  great. 
The  cries,  'Take  (them)  away  and  get  out,'  7  reported 
by  the  Gemara  on  Yomd  6  4,  show  how  intensely  the 
lower  classes  (Babylonians  they  are  disparagingly 
called)  believed  in  the  removal  of  their  sins  by  the  goat. 
See  also  Ep.  Barn.  7;  Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  37;  adv. 
Jud.  14  ;  Just.  c.  Try  ph.  40.  That  the  '  goat  for 
Azazel '  was  really  pushed  over  the  precipice  (  Yomd, 
6 j,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  instructive 
to  notice,  however,  that  the  scribe  who  inserted  the 
directions  in  Lev.  16  could  not  bring  himself  to  put 
down  all  that  actually  happened.  What  we  read  is 
that  Aaron  was  to  confess  all  the  sins  of  the  Israelites 
(there  is  great  emphasis  on  '  all ')  over  the  goat,  and  to 
send  him  away  in  the  charge  of  a  certain  man  into  a 
solitary  land  /rrr;  px  v.  21/.).  This  is  explained  in 
Tg.  ps.-Jon.,  'and  shall  send  him  away  by  i  man 
prepared  from  the  preceding  year,  to  take  him  into  a 
rocky  desert  which  is  Bcth-hadure '  (see  above).  In 
compensation  for  this,  it  is  Leviticus  that  gives  us  one 
detail  not  preserved  in  Yomd.  In  v.  10  it  is  said  that 
the  goat  for  Azazel  is  to  be  presented  alive  before  Yah  we, 
that  atoning  rites  may  be  performed  over  him  (-eid^1 
vSy)  ;  which  recalls  the  direction  about  the  'living 
bird'  (see  §  1)  that  forms  a  parallel  to  the  scapegoat  in 
the  law  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  14  6/. ). 

1  Another  form  of  the  name  may  have  been  Uzziel  (cp  Tg.  ps.- 
Jon.  on  Gen.  64  with  Enoch  *'>).     The  form  Azael  also  is  found. 

2  It  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  the  Jewish  interpretations 
of  this  strange  passage  (see  Enochs  Tg.  ps.-Jon.,  Jude). 

3  ZDPVZmJf.  ['80]. 

4  See  WRS,  Rel.  Sent  (2,  4i8,  422,  468. 

G  Cant.  2785,  m^'Kin  mK3i2.  The  change  in  the  pointing 
is  very  slight :  \#  should  be  -\.  The  usual  explanation  is  very 
fanciful  (see  Budde).  The  sacred  trees  (especially  the  locust- 
orcarob-trees)are  still  reverenced  in  Palestine  as  being  possessed. 

6  See  WRS,  Rel.  Sem.V)  131-133;  Baldensperger,  PEFQu. 
St,h  July  '93,  p.  loifff.  Some  of  the  jinn  are  believed  to  be 
dangerous  to  newly  married  people.  Don't  play  with  love,  says 
the  passage  (Cant.  2  7),— for  fear  of  the  jinn. 

7  M^l   710  Nlil  710- 
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To  resume  and  to  supplement :  the  usages  described 
in  Yomd  are  a  combination  of  a  primitive  sacrifice  to  the 
demons  of  un tilled  or  (especially)  mountainous  country 
with  a  superstitious  custom  still  widely  prevalent,  accord- 
ing to  which  evils  of  all  kinds  were  sought  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  device  of  lading  them  on  some  animal, 
which  was  thereupon  driven  away  Iron)  the  community 
like  the  scapegoat  (see  Lyall,  Fortnight 7/  Review,  1872, 
p,  131  ;  Frazer,  Co/den  Bough,  -2189-193  ;  E.  F.  Knight, 
Where  Tivo  Empires  A  feel,  221  /.).  Such  customs, 
as  Frazer  points  out,  tend  to  become  periodic,  like  the 
rite  of  the  scapegoat.  See,  further,  Atonement, 
Day  ni-\ 

I  >Lu-,td,'Set-Typhon,  Asasc-1,  und  Satan '  in  ZLf.  hist.  TheoL 

1S60,    p.    159^;     Onrt,    Tli.    T   K>   150-155   L'7(,J ;     Haudissin, 

Stltdd.    ziir  sent.   Rel.-jcsch.    1    \%of.  ;    l>rivcr, 

Literature,   Expos.  1885/'.  pp.  ^4-217 ;   <  bcyne,  zatw 

',r'     15'    Jf-    f  'osl  '     and    articles    by    Driver    in 
Hastings  7V.',  and   by  Volck  in'fJerzog,  PR IM).      Cp  also  Di. 
and  Kalisch  on  Leviticus,  and  Nowack,  Ilcbr.  Arch.  2    186. 
§  i/    I-    n. ;    §  3/.   T.    K.    C. 

AZAZIAH  ('irPTtt?,  §  29,  'Vahwe  is  strong,'  or 
'  strengthens  '  ;   pz[ejlAC  [BNAL]). 

1.  A  Levite  musician,  temp.  DavM  (see  Li:vi),  1  Ch.  152i. 

2.  An  Ephrairnitc,  temp.  David  ( r  Ch.  '27  zio). 

3.  A  Levite,  temp.  Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  31  13  ;  Ojjafas  [A]). 

AZBAZARETH  (ACBACApe9  [A]),  1   Esd.569AV, 

RVn,S-  ASHACAPHATH. 

AZBUK(|>13ri?;  a.z<\6oy  [N],  -x  [B],  azBoYX  M- 
ezAoyK  [L]  azboc),  father  of  Neiii.viah  [2]  (Neh.  3 
i6f).  Possibly  of  non-Judcean  origin;  cp  Mey.  Ent. 
147  167. 

AZEKAH  (nijTl?,  azhka.  [B^AQL]),  a  town  in  the 
lowland  of  Jud  ah  (Josh.  15  35,  Ta^ca  [B]),  not  far  from 
the  supposed  scene  of  David's  combat  with  Goliath  (1 
S.  17i).  This  was  in  the  Vale  of  Elaii  (  li  .  es-S.utf, 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Sukereir)  near  Socoh  (Shu- 
weikeh),  which  is  about  12  m.  S.  from  Aijalon  and  2  m. 
S.  from  Jarmuth.  Azekah  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
points  to  which  the  pursuit  of  the  five  kings  by  the 
Israelites  extended  after  the  battle  of  Beth-huron  (Josh. 
10 10).  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  11 9,  'A£e/at 
[L]),  besieged  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (Jer.  347),  and  re- 
inhabited  by  Jews  in  post-exilic  times  (Neh.  11 30). 
Perhaps  an  echo  of  the  name  survives  in  J'ir  ez-Zag,  N. 
of  Socoh  (cp  Buhl,  Pal.  90,  n.  92  ;  and  see,  on  the 
other  hand,  Seybold,  MDPV,  1896,  p.  26). 

AZEL  (S^).  Zech.  14s  RV  =  AV  Azal,  q.v. 

AZEL  (?VX,  §  50;  abbrev.  from  Azaliah,  q.v. ; 
6CHA  [BA],  acahA  [L]),  *  descendant  of  Saul,  in  a 
genealogy  of  Benjamin  (q.v.,  §  9,  ii.  [/3]),  ±  Ch.  837/ 
(accahA  [L])  =  943  (ecAHA  [BX]),  944  (ecAHA  [N]). 

AZEM  (DVU),  Josh.  15=9  AV,  RV  Ezem. 

AZEPHURITH,  RV  Arsipiiukith  (Apceiq>OYpei6 

[B]),  1  Esd.5i6=Ezra^I8,  J(_»K.\H. 

AZETAS  (azhtac  [BA],  om.  L),  a  family  in  the  great 

post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9,  §  8  c)  in  1  Esd.  5 15, 
but  not  in  ||  Ezra2i6=Neh.  7  21  ;  perhaps  the  name  owes 
its  presence  to  some  mistake  (Mey.  Ent.  155  n. ). 

AZGAD  n3TL\  §43— i.e.,  '  strong  is  Gad'  [cp  Azbaal, 
CIS  1  118,  and  see  Gad],  or,  'fate  is  hard'  (?)  ; 
AZT^A  [AL]).  The  B'ne  Azgad,  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (see  Ezka,  ii.  §  9),  Ezra2i_>  (reckoned  at 
T222  ;  aaya.8  [B],  aj3y.  [A],  aataS  [L])  =  Neh.  7i7 
(reckoned  at  2322  ;  aayaS  [B],  ayerad  [A],  aarab  [K]) 
=  1  Esd.  5i3,  AV  Samas,  RV  AsTAD  {apyai  [B,  where 
the  number  of  the  family  is  given  as  1322],  aaraa  [A]). 
A  band  of  no  males  of  them  came  up  with  Ezra, 
Ezra 8 12  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  5  a  ;  %  3)  {aarad  [B])  =  i  Esd. 
838,  EV  Astath,  RVme-  Azgad  [aarad  [BA]),  and 
they  were  represented  among  the  signatories  to  the 
covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7),  Neh.  10 15  [16]  (aayad  [B], 
aarad  [N]). 
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AZIA 

AZIA     lozeiOY     [B]).     iEsd.  53i  =  AV    Ezra249, 

U/.ZA,    2. 

AZIEI  (4  Esd.  I2)  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra,  see 
Azauiaii,  3. 

AZIEL  (AX'tr,  1  Ch.  lf.;o).      See  Jaaziel. 

AZIZA  (Njni;.  §  83  ;  'strong'  ;  ozei  [L],  -t,  [BK], 
os's'i  [A],  in  list  of  those  with  forei-n  wives  (hziiA,  i.  §  5,  end), 
Kzra  1027=1  Esd.  a  1-8,  Sardeljs,  RV  Zakdhls  (^cpaAias  [B], 
y^u^as  [A],  ob\-a  [LJ). 

AZMAVETH  (nijpTJ?.  perhaps  '  Death  is  strong'  [cp 
Cant.  86],  a  possible  name  for  a  hero  [see  Ajumottt, 
and  cp  Gray,  Hl\\T  231]  ;  ace.  to  Kittel  the  ending 
should  be  -moth  or  -muth  [SBOT  1  <  h.  1  20] ;  om.  !>A, 
AZAAMH  [Nc "*  "«■]■  ACM-  [L]).  A  Benjamite  place  near 
Cieba  (Nell.  I229),  usually  identified  with  t-1-Hizmeli,  a 
village  4  m.  NE.  of  Jerusalem,  between  Teba'  and 
'Anata  (ZDPf 2  r55  ;  PEP  Mem.  39). 

The  b'ne  Azmaveth  occur  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
E/a.A,  ii.  §  9),  Ezra  2  24  (viol  airjxiafl  [B]  .  .  .  af.  [A]  .  .  .  afuufl 
[L])=Neh.  7=8  (i^SpE5^>)0a<rfiiu9  [B«l,  i.  /3ij6'.  [A],  uloi  ao-e^S 
[L]),  Bi.i  hazmayeth  (mciy  n'Z i  =  x  Esd.  5 18,  RV  Ukthas- 
moth,  which  is  preferable  to  AY  Bethsamos  (j3aiTatrittyi-  [B], 
Ba.Waa-iJ.(j>e  (aii/toiS  [A]). 

AZMAVETH    (niDtr,1  see  above  ;    ACM609  [BL], 

iz/».  [A]). 

i.  One  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men,  2  S.  23  31  (atrfitud  [B*], 
&IJ.U.  [I'.l'l,  -at  |UO)0  [A],  afeAn«>j-[i.])=i  Ch.  11  33  (af/3tuK  [BN]), 
a  native  of  Bahukim  [q.v.]  C~^~2  [1  Ch.]  and  °~~-\2  [2S.]  being 
both  miswritten  for  Vp~irO  [We.  Dr.]).     A/mavL-th,  the  '  father    of 

Jeziel  and  Pelet,  2  (1  Ch  1 U  3  ;  aap.to9  [N]),  two  of  David's 
warriors,  may,  however,  be  the  place-name  ;  cp  above.  See 
David,  §  11  (a)  ii. 

2.  b.  Jehoadah  or  Jarah  ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  in  a  genealogy 
of  Benjamin  (§  9,  ii.  [/3]),  iCh.  S30  (o-aAinu  [l;])  =  94=  (yaiauiB 
[BN]). 

3  b.  A'liel,  one  of  David's  overseeis  (1  Ch.  27  25).  See 
Davhi,  §  11  (c)  i. 

AZMON  (flDVU),  an  unidentified  site,  marking  the 
western  portion  of  the  southern  frontier  of  fudah  before 
the  point  where  '  it  went  out  at  the  brook  of  Egypt ' 
(Josh.  154  Nu.  34+ st)-  6  has  Aaefiwva  [BAL], 
~e\/j.oii>a  [BA],  AacXpwa  [AFL]  ;  Targ.  has  cop.  on 
which  last  precarious  reading  Trumbull  bases  his 
identification  of  Azmun  with  'Am  el-Kaseme  in  the 
W.  Kaseme.      With  Azmon  cp  Ezem  (c^y). 

AZNOTH-TABOR  (1120  T\Mtt—i.e.,  'ears,  or 
outliers,  of  Tabor' — §99;  cp  Uzzi.n-Smkerah),  a  land- 
mark   of  Naphtali,    doubtless   near    Mt.    Tabor,    ]osh. 

i934(eN*,eeA.BLop[B],  AZANwee.  [A],  Azooee.ti-]). 

According  to  Onom.,  a^avoid  (CM-1  224,  88)  lay  near 
Diocoesarea  or  Sepphoris  ;  cp  Chisloth-Tabor,  and 
see  Tabor 

AZOR  (a,ZOjp  [Ti.  WH]),  Mt  1 13 ;  see  Genealogies, 
ii.  §  2. 

AZOTUS  (azcotoc  [AXV],  Jos.  ./;;/.  xii.  11 2,  ezAC 
[ed.  Vie.se],  a,Za.c  AZA.P&),  the  'mount'  to  which 
Bacchides  pursued  the  Jews  in  the  battle  (Apr.  161  B.C. ) 
in  which  Judas  the  Maccabee  lost  his  life  (1  Mace.  915), 
is  unknown.  Michaelis  has  very  plausibly  conjectured 
that  the  expression  may  be  due  to  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Heb.  -nn  nnrs  (cp  Ashdoth-Pisgah),  meaning 
the  slopes  where  the  hill  country  of  Judah  descends  into 
the  Shephelah.  Ewald  (GescA.P)  4  422,  11.  2)  compares 
Atara  \V.  of  Bir  ez-Zet,  a  small  hill. 

^.  The  Azotus  (a|wros  [Ti.  WH])  of  Acts84o  1  Mace. 
4  15  568  ln77  f.  84  11  4  1434  16 10  Judith  2  28  is  Amiudd 
[q.v.].  Some  (including  Buhl,  p.  188)  also  identify  with 
Ashdod  the  Azotus  of  I  Mace.  915. 

AZRIEL  ('TN'irr.2  perhaps  '  help  of  God,'  §  29). 

1  On  the  vocalisation  and  ip's  readings  cp  Hazarmaveth. 

2  ,_lty  is  an  Aram,  pronunciation  (cp  Sx'nij;),  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  here,  contrarily  to  its  usual  practice,  v5  prefers  the 
Hebrew  vocalisation  (cp  Kittel,  SBOT  ad  lac). 
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AZZUR 

1.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  Manasseh-beyond- Jordan,  1  Ch.  5a.it 
(.trSpo,*  [B],  n(p.  [A],  tip.  |I-]). 

2.  A  Naphtalite,  1CI1.  27  tot  (eo-peiijA  [B]  ;  but  spme  Hebrew 
MSS  have  Uzziei.,  a  reading  supported  by  IpAL  oc^tja). 

3.  Father  of  Seraiah  [2],  Jer.  3(J26t  (eerpiijA  [BK],  e<r(.  [A], 
eaip.  [(J|). 

AZRIKAM  (DijnTr,  ezpiK«M  [AL]). 

1.  Le\ite,  in  list  of  Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
(EzRA,ii.  §  5[/>],  §  i5[i]«),  Neh.  lli5(e^pet[R],  eexpei  in*  vidJ. 
cgpLicav  [nC-i],  etr^pt  [A])=i  Ch.  0f4  (eo-peiKav  [K],  agpi/cap.  [L]). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel,  iCh.323  (e^oeiKac  [H], 
ea-piKap.  [A],  a<rp.  [L]). 

3.  Descendant  of  Saul  in  a  genealogy  of  Hkmjamin  (§  9,  ii.  [/3]), 
1CI1.S38  (efpei/ctu  [B*],  e{peLKe  [Bab])=  1  Ch.  y  44  (eoSpeiKav 
IB]). 

4.  'Ruler  of  the  house'  under  Ahaz,  2CI1.--S7  (eySpetKav 
[B],  ^iw.  [A]). 

AZUBAH  (raW,  'forsaken';  AzoyBA  [BAL]). 
1.  \\'ife  of  Caleb  [q.v.~\  in  1  Ch.  2 18  f.  {ya^'oi'l3a 
[IJ,  A  in  -,-.  19],  afiovfa  [L]).  The  names  in  this  passage 
are  as  peculiar  as  the  constructions.  Kittel  (SBO^f) 
renders  an  emended  text  thus  :  '  And  Caleb  b.  Hezron 
took  Azaibah  (deserted  one)  to  wife,  and  begat  Jerioth 
(tent-curtains)  ;  and  these  are  her  sons,  Jesher  (up- 
rightness), Shobab  (backsliding),  and  Ardon. '  As  to 
the  names  of  these  sons,  Jesher  may  be  read  Jojashar 
(Yahwe  is  right),  and  Shobab  J  as  hub  (one  who  turns 
to  (Joel),  and  Ardon  Orn;m  ((p  opva).  But  -\w  can 
hardly  be  thus  used  of  God  (in  spite  of  Dt.  324  Ps. 
II9137),  and  Oman,  or  (1  Ch.  321  MT)  Arnan,  has 
a  suspicious  aspect.  Hence  Klostermann  (Gesck. 
115)  takes,  v.  18  to  be  <.%.  record  of  a  shortlived  colony 
of  Calebites,  founded  on  the  spot  where  there  had 
been  a  pastoral  settlement.  He  renders  '  Caleb  b. 
Hezron  made  the  deserted  one — the  woman  of  tent- 
curtains — to  bear  children,  namely,  Upright,  and  Back- 
slider, and  Destruction  '  (reading  mj/'T  riy'N,  ~\v\  and 
p2N).  The  colonists  began  well,  but  '  left  the  paths 
of  uprightness  '  (Pr.  2 13),  and  were  given  up  to  '  destruc- 
tion '  (=Sheol,  Pr.  15n).  Wellhausen  also  (De  Gait. 
33/!)  notices  the  symbolic  character  of  the  names; 
->:c\  according  to  him,  =p-\t:,\  Jeshurun  ;  nijrYTa  (so 
he  reads)  is  a.  tent-dwelling  woman  ;  miiy,  the  desert 
region  inhabited  at  first  by  the  Calibbites. 

2.    Mother   of   Jehoshaphat,    1  K.  ^42  {afaefta   [B]) 

=  2Ch.  2031.  T.  K.  C. 

AZUR  (1-Wi,  Jer.  28 1  Ezek.  11 1  AV  ;  RV  better 
Azzur  [q.v. ,  1/.]. 

AZURAN,  RV  Azaru,  RVms-  Azuru  (azapoy  [BJ. 

-£,ovp.  [A],  om.  L),  family  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra, 
ii.  §  9,  §  8  c),  in  1  Esd.  5  15,  but  not  in  ||  Ezra  li  i6=Neh.  7  21  ; 
probably  identical  with  Azzur,  -j  (Ncli,  10  17  [iSJ).  Note  in  each 
case  the  occurrence  of  the  preceding  names,  Adin,  Ater,  and 
He^ekiah. 

AZZAH,  AV  Gaza  (HW,  rAIAN  [B],  rAZHC  [  \], 
AAlA.  [L]),  iCh.  728  RV.  Many  Hebrew  MSS  here 
read  ,-ry  (Ayyah  ;  cp  (T3I:),  a.  reading  recommended 
by  the  context.  The  place  was  apparently  N.  of 
Shechem.      See  Gaza 

AZZAN  (|-?1>,  'gifted  with  strength';  oz«  [BAKL]), 
father  of  Pai/hel,  2  (Nu.  34s6t). 

AZZUE  ("l-VTl?  [W  in  2],  '  helped  [by  God] ' )  ;  see 
Names,  §  56,  and  cp  Azuri  of  Ashdod. 

1.  Father  of  Hananiah,  the  prophet,  of  Gibeon,  Jer.  28  [iP  ch. 
35]  1  (ofcop  [I'.NAQ]) ;  AV  Azlk. 

2.  Father  of  [aazaniah  [4],  Ezek.lli  UC,ep  [B],  ta.(ep  [A], 
a(ovp  [cj],  a^ip  [0"u;.],  lefep  [rL])  ;  AV  Azi  n. 

3.  One  of  the  signatories  to  the  covenant  (sue  Ezra,  i.  §7); 
Neh.  iqi7(«Soup[B],  af.  [SAL]);  AV  Azuran  ;  perhaps  also  a 
Gibeonite? 
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BAAL1  (^ril  ;   6  often  h  Ba&A.  indicating  that  the 

reader  is   to  substitute    AICXYNH  ■    ^ie    substitute  has 

.  found    its    wav  into   the    text   in   i  K. 

1  Meaning     lJr!  ^   trie    corresponding    n^H 

of  name :      ,  ,      T ,  ,  r  T      * 

local  munina.  has  in  the  Heb-   text  of  Jer-  °^  and 

elsewhere;   sec  Di.    MIWA    Phil. -hist. 

Kl.  1881)  is  a  word  common  to  all  the  Semitic  languages, 
which  primarily  signifies  owner,  proprietor,  possessor.  It 
is  used,  for  example,  of  the  owner  of  a  house,  a  field, 
cattle,  and  the  like  ;  the  freeholders  of  a  city  are  its 
beWim.  In  a  secondary  sense  baal  means  husband ; 
but  it  is  not  used  of  the  relation  of  a  master  to  his 
slave  or  of  a  superior  to  his  inferior  ;  nor  is  it  synony- 
mous with  the  Heb.  and  Phcen.  ddou,  Syr.  mar,  Arab. 
rabb,  in  the  general  sense  of  lord,  master.  When  a 
divine  being  (el)  is  called  baal  it  is  not  as  the  lord  of 
the  worshipper,  but  as  the  proprietor  and  inhabitant 
of  some  place  or  district,  or  the  possessor  of  some 
distinctive  character  or  attribute,  and  therefore  a  comple- 
ment is  always  required.  Each  of  the  multitude  of  local 
Baals  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  his  own  place. 
There  was  a  Baal  of  Tyre,  a  Baal  of  Sidon,  a.  Baal  of 
Harran,  a  Baal  of  Tarsus  ;  a  Baal  of  the  Lebanon,  and 
a  Baal  of  Mt.  Hermon  ;  a  Baalat  of  Byblos, — and  so 
on.2  "We  know  that  in  some  cases  the  Baal  of  a 
place  had  &.  proper  name  :  the  Baal  of  Tyre  was 
Melkart  ;  in  Southern  Arabia  Dhu  Samawl  was  the 
Baal  of  Bakir,  'Athtar  of  Gumdan,  and  so  on.  In 
other  cases  the  local  Baal  was  distinguished  in  some 
other  way.  The  god  of  Shechem  was  Baal-berith 
(perhaps  as  presiding  over  an  alliance  ;  but  see  Baal- 
berith)  ;  Baalzebub  {to  whom  was  ascribed  control 
of  flies  ;  cp  Baalzebub)  had  1  celebrated  oracle  at 
Ekron  ;  a  fiakfxapKUJs,  Koipavos  Kdj/icov  (Baal-markod),  is 
known  from  inscriptions  found  near  Beirut  ;  a  netiD  *?jn 
(sanator?)  in  Cyprus,  and  so  on.  In  Baal-gad  and 
Baal-zephon  the  second  element  seems  to  be  the  name 
of  a  god  (see  Fortune,  Baal-Zephon).  On  Baal- 
hammon  and  Baal-shamem  see  below,  §  %f.  There  is 
nothing  in  these  peculiar  forms  to  shake  the  general 
conclusion  that  Baal  is  primarily  the  title  of  a  god  as 
inhabitant  or  as  owner  of  a  place. 

There  were  thus  innumerable  Baals — as  many  as 
there  were  towns  (Jer.  228  11 13),  sanctuaries,  natural 
objects,  or  qualities  which  had  a  religious  significance 
for  the  worshippers.  Accordingly,  we  frequently  find 
in  the  OT  the  plural,  Baalim,  the  Baals,  which  we 
must  interpret  not,  as  many  still  do,1*  of  the  multitude 
of  idols,  or  of  local  differentiations  of  one  god,  but  of 
originally  distinct  local  numina.  The  Baals  of  different 
places  were  doubtless  of  diverse  character  ;  but  in 
general  they  were  regarded  as  the  authors  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  increase  of  the  flocks  (Hos. 
25  12),  and  were  worshipped  by  agricultural  festivals 
and  offerings  of  the  bounty  of  nature  (Hos.  2  8  13).  An 
interesting  survival  of  this  conception  is  the  Talmudic 
phrase,  field  of  the  baal,  place  of  the  baal,  and  the 
Arab  ba'l,  for  land  fertilised,  not  by  rain,  but  by 
subterraneous  waters  {cp  Rel.  Scm.W  97  ff.).  Proper 
names  of  persons  such  as  Hannibal  (Favour  of  Baal), 
Hasdrubal  (Help  of  Baal),  Baal-yatan  (Baal  has  given), 
Shama'-ba'al  (Baal  hears),  compared  with  similar  Yahwe 
names,  Hananiah,  Azariah,  Jonathan,  Shcmaiah,  show 
that    Phcenician    parents    acknowledged    in    the    gift 

1  See  WRS,  Rel.  Sem.V)  92^ 
Cp  in  the  OT  Baal-hazor,  Baal-meon,  Baal-peor,  Baal-tamar, 
and  the  like. 
3  For  example,  Baethgen. 


of   children   the  goodness  of  Baal,   as  Israelite  parents 
that  of  Yahwe. 

That    I  laal  was  primarily  a  sun-god  was  for  a  long 
time  almost  a  dogma  among  scholars,1  and  is  still  often 


2.  Not  sun- 
god. 


repeated.  This  doctrine  is  connected  with 
theories  of  the  origin  of  religion  which 
are  now  almost  universally  abandoned. 
The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  not  the  beginning 
of  religiuii.  Muruover,  there  was  not,  as  this  theory 
assumes,  one  god  Baal,  worshipped  under  different 
furnis  and  names  by  the  Semitic  peoples,  but  a  multi- 
tude of  local  Baals,  each  the  inhabitant  of  his  own 
place,  the  protector  and  benefactor  of  tbuse  who 
worshipped  him  there.  Even  in  the  astro- theology  of 
the  Babylonians  the  star  of  Bel  w  as  not  the  sun  :  it  was  the 
planet  Jupiter.  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  OT  that 
any  of  the  Canaanhe  Baals  were  sun-gods,  or  that  the 
worship  of  the  sun  (Shemesh),  of  which  we  have  ample 
evidence,  both  early  and  late,  was  connected  with  that 
of  the  Baals  ;  in  2  K.  23  s  cp  n  the  cults  are  treated  as 
distinct. 

The  hammanim  (D'JIsn).  included  in  the  inventory  of 
places  of  idolatrous  worship  with  massebas  and  asluras 


3.  Baal- 

hammon. 
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(Ez.  64  6  and  elsewhere),  have  indeed,  since 
Rashi,  been  connected  with  the  late  biblical 
and  Mishnic  hammd  (nan),  'sun,'  and  ex- 
plained as  sun  images  (RV),  sun  pillars  ;  a  and  it  has 
further  been  conjectured  that  the  hammanim  belonged 
specifically  to  the  cultus  of  Baal-hammon,  whose  name 
occurs  innumerable  times  in  Punic  inscriptions,3  and  is 
commonly  explained  '  the  glowing  Baal ' — i.e. ,  the  Sun.4 
This  translation,  however,  can  hardly  be  right  :  the 
article  would  be  expected  :  according  to  all  analogy, 
hammon  should  be  a  genitive.  '  The  deity  which  dwells 
in  the  sun-pillars  '  would  be  formal!)'  possible  ;  but  with 
the  direct  connection  of  Baal-hammon  with  the  sun,  one 
of  the  chief  arguments  for  interpreting  hammanim  to 
mean  '  sun-pillars  '  falls  to  the  ground.  In  this  state  of 
the  case  we  cannot  be  sure  that  Baal-hammon  was  a 
solar  deity  ;  and  if  fresh  evidence  should  prove  that 
he  was,  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  infer  that  the  Baals 
universally  bore  the  same  character. 

Another  Baal,  whose  cultus  was  more  widely  diffused 
than    that    of    Baal-hammon  —  in    later    times  he    rose 
_  above  all  the  local  Baals,  and  perhaps  in 

4.  Baal-  many  piaCes  supplanted  them— was  Baal- 
shamem.  shamemi  -whose  name  we  must  interpret, 
not  '  Lord  of  Heaven,'  but  '  The  god  who  dwells  in  the 
heaven,'  to  whom  the  heavens  belong.5  Philo  of  Byblos 
identifies  Baal-shamem  (/ayio?  ovpavov)  with  the  Sun 
("HW  ;  see  Fragm.  Hist.  (jr.  3  565/  )  ;  Macrobius  says 
that  the  god  of  Heliopolis  was  at  once  Jupiter  and  Sol 
{Sat.  1  23)  ;  a  Palmyrene  bilingual  (Vog. ,  no.  16)  seems 
to  give  "HXtos  for  jee-^o.  but  the  reading  is  not  quite 
certain.  The  Greeks  and  the  Hellenised  Syrians  identify 
Baal-shamem  with  Zeus  (e.g. ,  Z.  pAyiaros  /cepcuWs), 
which  is  better  in  accord  with  the  obvious  significance 
of  the  name. 6 

When  the  Israelites  invaded  Western   Palestine  and 

1  See,  for  example,  Creuzer,  Symb.u.  Myth.WI  413;  Movers, 
Phdn.Xit^ff.  ■  •       ,r 

-  It  is  singular  that  this  interpretation  did  not  suggest  itselt 
to  any  of  the  ancient  translators.     See  further,  Mas$eba,  §  6. 

;J  In  Phoenician  also  El-hammon.  # 

4Ina  Palmyrene  inscription  a  hamnn'uui  is  dedicated  to  the 
sun  ;  De  Vogue,  no.  123  a.  _  _ 

5  The  name  is  equivalent  to  Dhu  Samawi  in  Southern  Arabia. 

6  Baal-shamem  in  Dan.l2n  (perverted  by  Jewish  wit  to 
Sikkus  somem,  'the  appalling  abomination')  was  probably  a 
Roman  Jupiter  (see  Abomination,  ii.). 
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passed  over  from  a  nomadic  to  an  agricultural  life,  they 
,  ,,  learned  from  the  older  inhabitants  not  only 
p°  ,  how  to  plough  and  sow  and  reap,  but  also 
the  religious  rites  which  were  a  part  of 
Canaanite  agriculture — the  worship  of  the  Baals  who 
gave  the  increase  of  the  land,  the  festivals  of  the 
husbandman's  year.  At  first,  probably,  this  worship 
of  the  Baals  of  the  land  went  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Yahwe,  the  God  of  their  nomadic  fathers.  When 
Israel  came  into  full  possession  of  Canaan,  however, 
Yahwe  himself  became  the  Baal  of  the  land.  Names 
like  Jerubaal  (Gideon),  Kshbaal  (son  of  Saul),  Baal- 
jada  (son  of  David),  prove  that  Israelites  in  whom 
the  national  spirit  was  strongest  had  no  scruple  in 
calling  Yahwe  their  Bank  The  worship  on  the  high 
places  was  worship  of  Yahwe  in  name  ;  its  rites  were 
those  of  the  old  Baal  cult.  The  prophets  of  the  eighth 
century,  especially  Hosea,  denounced  this  religion  as  pure 
heathenism.  In  whose  name  it  is  practised  is  to  them 
immaterial  :  it  is  not  the  name  but  the  character  of 
God  that  makes  the  difference  between  the  religion  of 
Israel  and  that  of  the  heathen. 

In  the  preceding  century  Elijah  had  roused  the  spirit 
of  national  Yahwism  in  revolt  against  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  the  Tynan  Baal  (Melkart)  by  Ahab, 
and  Jehu  had  stamped  out  with  sanguinary  thoroughness 
the  foreign  religion  ;  but  this  conflict  was  of  a  char- 
acter wholly  different  from  that  in  which  the  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century  engaged  with  the  Canaanite  Baal- 
religion  practised  in  Yahwes  name.  In  the  seventh 
century,  with  the  introduction  of  Assyrian  cults,  there  was 
a  marked  recrudescence  of  the  kindred  ( )ld  Israelite  and 
Canaanite  religions,  which  provoked  the  violent  measures 
of  Josiah,  but  was  only  temporarily  checked  by  them,  as 
we  see  from  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

With  the  cultus  of  the  Baals  in  Canaan  we  are 
acquainted  chiefly  through  the  descriptions  which  the 
c  t>  ■>  1+  prophets  give  of  the  Baalised — sit  venia, 
verba— worship  of  Yahwe.  The  places 
of  worship  were  on  the  hill-tops,  under  the  evergreen 
trees  ;  they  were  marked  by  asheras,  tnasscbas ,  ham- 
ntt'inlm.  Images  were  not  always,  perhaps  seldom, 
present  :  an  image  required  a  shrine  or  temple.  At  the 
altars  on  the  high  places,  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  the 
land  and  the  increase  of  the  flocks  were  made  ; :  beside 
them  fornication  was  licensed — nay,  consecrated.  The 
Baals  had  their  priests  (Chkmarim,  q.v,)  and  prophets. 
At  the  great  contest  on  Carmel  they  leap  upon  the  altar, 
and  cry,  and  gash  themselves  with  knives  '  after  their 
manner.'  We  may  supplement  these  scanty  notices  by 
descriptions  of  Phoenician  worship,  especially  of  the 
Tynan  liaal,  Melkart,  and  of  the  Punic  '  Kronos,'  in 
Greek  authors.  See,  further,  High  Placid,  Idolatry, 
and,  with  reference  to  human  sacrifices,  Mui.Hrn 

Sclden,    De   Dis   Syris,    ibij ;    Movers,    Die   Phdni'Jcr,    i. 

Mi'uiter,  Religion  dcr  Kartlutgcr ;  Oort,    IVors/i;/  of  Baalim 

i't     Israel,   'translated     by     Colunsu,     1865: 

Literature.       Haudissin,  art. '  Baal,'  PRFX^r,  Pietsdimann. 
PkSnizier,  iSoq,  182  Jf.  ;  Jiaethu'cr,,  P-eiir.  z 
semit.  Ri'L-gexrh.  :   K.  Me\er,  art.  'Baal'  in  Rosclier,  Lex  ikon 
dcr  Gricch.  u.  Rom,  Myth.  ^Zfij  ff~.  \y,  R.  S, G.  F.  M. 

BAAL  (^3,  '  Lord  '  ;  cp  ^,  i  Ch.  835). 

i.  In  a  genealogy  of  REUHLN  ;  1  Ch.  05  (iwtjX  [B], 
/3aa\  [A],  [ja\a  [L]). 

2.  In  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (y.z>.,  §9,  ii.  |3) ;  1  Ch. 
830  (jjaaAamu/U,  i.e.  /3<xaXa  /cat?  [B],  /3aaX  [rat  j/jjp] 
[  \],  iJaeX  [/ecu  Kaocijj  rai  vrjp]  [L])  =  936  (/3aa\  [BA], 
jSacX  [L]).  It  is  more  probable  that  MT,  followed  by 
some  ancestor  of  <5L,  dropped  Ner  (3-111  [i:i])  in  1  Ch.  8 
than  that  it  has  been  added  elsewhere  (so  SBOT). 
The  conjecture  (We.  TBS  31  „. )  that  Baal  and  Nadab 
arc  to  lie  read  together  as  a  compound  name  is  thus 
unsupported  ;     it    is    also    unnecessary,    since    Melech 

1  Punic  temple  inscriptions  defining  the  dues  of  the  priests 
for  various  kinds  of  sacrifice  (so-called  Tariffs  of  Marseilles  and 
Carina  ;c)  show  that  both  the  animals  offered  and  the  classes  of 
sacrifice  were  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  laws. 
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(-^)  likewise  occurs  (1  Ch.  835  etc. )  alone  as  a  proper 
name.      See  Names,  §  42. 

BAAL  (H'3),  1  Ch.  4  33+-     See  Baalath-beer. 

BAALAH  (r6jQ,  §  96).      1.   See  Kirjath-Jearim. 

2.  A  city  in  the  Ncyeb  of  Judah,  Josh.  15  29  (/3oXo 
[B],  paaXa  [AL]).  In  Josh.  19s  the  name  is  written 
Balah  (r^z  ;  /3wXa  [B],  /3eX/3wXa  [A],  /SoXa  [L]),  and 
the  place  is  assigned  to  Simeon.  In  1  Ch.  4  29  it  appears 
as  Bilhah  (nr^z  ,  ap'eXXa  [B],  /3a,\aa  [AJ,  fiaXaaS 
[L]).      The  reading  is  uncertain  and  the  site  unknown. 

3.  Mt.  Baalah,  a  landmark  on  the  boundary  of 
juilah  between  Shikkeron  and  Jabneel,  Josh,  lfm  (6'pta 
eiri  Xi/3a  [B],  bpos  7?}s  (3aXa  [A*],  u.  7.  7a/3aXa  [A1*  •"], 
o.  t/}?  j3aa\uv  [L]).  The  site  is  unknown,  unless  with 
Clermont-Ganneau  (Rev.  Crit.  '97,  p.  902)  we  should 
read  -.m  for  -n,  and  identify  the  'river  of  the  Baal' 
with  the  N'ahr  Rubin  (see  Jabneel,  r).  More  than 
one  river  in  Palestine,  doubtless,  was  dedicated  to  Baal. 

BAALATH.     See  Kirjath-Jearim. 

BAALATH-BEER  (ISO  !"6l,'3,  Josh.  198  B&peK 
[B*],  BaAsk  [Blb],  BAAAeepHppAMcoe  [A],  BA&Xee 
Bhppa9mco6  [L])  or  Baal  (1  Ch.  433),  also  called 
Ramah  of  the  South  (333  tM2"\,  Josh.  198)  or  Ramoth 
of  the  South  (1  S.  3O27  pa/A  [BL].,-9  [A]  vbrov) ; 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Bealoth  (Ovl'B,  j3a\p.aivav 
[B],  jSaXwS  [AL])  of  Josh.  l."24  (and  \  K.  4 16;  see 
Aloth),  an  unidentified  site  in  the  Negeb — probably 
its  most  southern  part — of  Judah.  The  name  implies 
that  it  had  a  well  and  was  a  seat  of  Baal-wurship. 

BAAL-BERITH  ()V"l3  hi'2—i.e.,  '  the  [protecting] 
Baal  of  the  covenant'),1  a  form  of  the  Canaanitish 
Baal   worshipped    at    Shecliem    (Judg.  94),    called    El- 

berith  (IV"}3  'PX,  'God  of  the  covenant')  in  Judg.  946 
RV. 

iP  has  in  Judg.  9  4  BaaX|3e/>i0  [B],  |8aaX  SiaBq/tT);  [A],  (3aaA- 
/3ep[et9]  {1061)10)9  [L]  ;  in  V.  46  /3ai0r)p  /3<rpifl  [B],  /3aaA  SiaSijin)! 
[A],  >)/t  SmB.  [L];  in  833  /3aaA  Qesp  [AJ,  PaaXPepeiO  [L],  0aaA 
Si.a0iJKriv  [B]. 

The  covenant  intended  was  probably  that  between 
Shechem  and  some  neighbouring  Canaanitish  towns, 
which  were  originally  independent,  but  were  at  length 
brought  under  Israelitish  supremacy  (Ew. ,  Kue. ,  We.). 
(Jf  the  rival  views — viz.,  (a)  that  the  covenant  was 
between  Baal  and  his  worshippers  (Baetiieen,  Sayce 
in  Smith's  DB<W),  and  (/>)  that  it  was  between  the 
Canaanitish  and  the  Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Shechem 
(Be.,  Ki. ) — the  former  gives  an  undue  extension  to 
a  specially  Israelitish  idea,  and  the  latter  misconceives 
the  relation  of  the  Israelites  within  Shechem  to  the 
Canaamtes.  Gen.  14  13  cannot  possibly  establish  the 
former  (Baethgen),  nor  can  the  name  of  Gaal's 
father,  or  the  speech  of  Gaal  (q.v.)  in  Judg.  928,  be 
used  to  support  the  theory  of  an  influential  Israelitish 
element  in  the  population  of  Shechem.  Any  Israelites 
who  might  be  dwelling  in  Shechem  would  be  simply 
C'--",  or  protected  strangers,  and  not  parties  to  a  covenant. 
The  temple  of  Baal-berith  had  a  treasury  from  which 
the  citizens  made  a  contribution  to  Abimelech  (Judg. 
94).  It  was  there  that  Caal  first  came  forward  as  a 
leader  of  the  rebellion  (927),  and  within  its  precinct  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  (the  'acropolis,' 
We. )  found  a  temporary  refuge  from  Abimelech  at  the 
close  of  the  revolt  (946).  The  deuteronomic  editor 
mistakenly  accuses  the  Israelites  of  apostatising  to  Baal- 
berith  after  Gideon's  death  (Judg.  833  ;  see  Moore's 
note).  t.  K.  c. 

BAALE  JUDAH.     See  Kirjath-jearim. 

1  '  Or  may  not  Eaal-bemh,  El-berith,  simply  mean  "  God  of 
the  community"  (cp  ("<,vi  ;ant,  §  5)?  The  original  story 
probably  gave  the  name  of  the  god  of  Sli^chem'  (Prof.  N. 
Schmidt). 
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BAAL-GAD  (Ii  'piQ,  '  Lord  of  Good  Fortune  ;  cp 
Gudubal  =  Gud  Baal  [Hoffmann,  Uclvr  einige  plum. 
Ins.arr,  27]  ;  BAAAfAA  [FL],  and  through  corruption 
BaMa)paA(a)  [BA]),1  'in  tl]e  valley  of  Lebanon, 
under  Mt.  Hernion,'  is  thrice  mentioned  in  Joshua  (11 17 
127 ;  13s  raAyaa  [B],  yaXyaX  [A],  p'atAyao  [L])  as 
marking  the  northern  limit  of  Joshua's  conquests. 
Though  Sayce  and  others  identify  it  with  Baalbek 
because  it  is  described  as  in  the  n^pn  of  Lebanon,  it  is 
much  more  probably  the  Baal-heiuion  of  1  Ch.  f>?3 
(cp  also  the  'mount  Baabhermon'  of  Judg.  33),  now 
known  as  Bannh ■ ;  see  Ci.sarea,  §7/,  and  Pan,  ii. 

BAAL-HAMON  (|'l»n  ^3;  BeeGAAMtON  [B], 
BeeAA-  [X],  BeeA.  [A]),  a  place  where,  according  to 
a  marriage  song  of  no  historical  authority  (Cant.  811), 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard  which  he  entrusted  to  keepers. 
Some  (e.g. ,  Deb,  Oettli)  have  identified  it  with  the 
Balamo(n)  of  Judith  S3,  which  seems  to  have  been 
not  far  from  Dothan.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
some  well-known  place  is  meant,  and  the  references  to 
X.  Israelitish  scenery  elsewhere  in  the  Song  of  Songs 
give  some  weight  to  Gratz's  conjecture  that  for  '  Baal- 
hamon'  we  should  read  '  Baabhermon  '  (Judg.  33  1  Ch. 
523).  If  Socin  (Baed.^  331)  is  right,  b.aal-hermon 
and  Baal-gad  are  the  same,  and  are  to  be  sought  at 
the  mod.  Hasbeiya  (see,  however,  C.4lsakea  Piiilippi)  : 
on  the  luxuriant  terraces  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
vines  and  other  fruit-trees  are  still  cultivated.  Most 
probably,  however,  '  in  Baal-hamon  '  is  due  to  a  corrupt 
repetition  of  '  to  Solomon. '  Bickell  is  right  in  omit- 
ting it.  T.  K.  c. 

BAAL-HANAN    tJ3n-,?L*3.    §    42,    'Baal    has    been 

gracious'  ;  cpjohanan,  Ph.  7U3jn,  and  the  well-known 
'Hannibal,'  also  Ass.  Baalhanun-u,  COT.  1  89). 

*  Ben  Achbor ;  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom ,  according  to 
Gen.  3638/  (jiaXaevvuv  [A],  fjakaevav  [£>],  flaXaevvtop 
[E],  fiaaXevtov  [L])=i  Ch.  149/.  (/SaXaevvup  [B],  fju.- 
Xaeww  [A],  fioXXevuv  [L]).  Strangely  enough,  the 
name  of  his  city  or  district  is  not  given.  Moreover, 
the  scribe's  error  c"nv  ( '  Hebrews  ' )  for  D-any  ( '  mice  ' ) 
in  1  S  14 11  (see  Bu.  SBOT)  suggests  that  to—  p  (ben 
Achbor)  in  v.  38/  may  be  a  variant  to  -nyn  p  in  v.  32. 
Now,  as  Hadad  II.,  an  important  king,  (probably)  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty,  has  no  father's  name  given,  it 
seems  likely  that  Baal-hanan  is  the  lost  father's  name  ; 
and  thus  the  text  should  run,  And  Saul  died,  and 
Hadad,  ben  Baal-hanan,  reigned  in  his  stead'  (so 
Marq.  Fund.  10  f.\  see,  however,  Bela  [ii.  ]).  See 
Edom,  §  4,  Hadad. 

2.  A  Gederite  ;  according  to  the  Chronicler,  super- 
intendent of  olives  and  sycamores  in  the  ShephSlah  of 
Judah  in  the  time  of  David  ;  1  Ch.  27s8  (pa.Xava.%  [B], 
flaXXava  [A],  fia.Xaa.vav  [L]).      See  DAVID,  §  lie. 

BAAL-HAZOE  (-llVn  Sj?2,  §§  93,  96),  2  S.  1323. 
See  Hazoe,  z. 

BAAL-HEEMON  (I'lOin  "?1>3;  §93,  BaiAgim  [B*], 
BaaAeim  [B*b],  BaaA  epMCON  [AL]),  1  Ch.  523  ;  see 
Baal-cad,  Baal-hamon,  and,  especially,  C-lsakka 
Philippi. 

BAALI   Cbv2),     Hos.  2i6    EV ;    mg.    rightly    'my 
lord'  AV,  RV  'my  master.'     See  Hosea,  §  6. 
BAALIM  (D^ipn;,  Judg.  2u.     See  Baal,  §  1. 

BAALIS  (D-'rra  ;  BeAMica  [BK"AQ],  Beneca 
t8*]  BaaAic  [Q"'2],   cp  Sw.  ad  loc.  ;  Jos.  Ant.  A.  9 3, 

§  l64.  BaaAimoc — ie. ,  DvB3  as  some  Heb.  MSS 
read),  king  of  the  Ammonites,  the  prime  mover  in  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  40  [47]i4  ;  cp  41m).  The 
name  is  interesting  as  an  etymological  problem.  Some 
render  '  Son  of  exultation,'  on  the  precarious  supposition 
that  in  this  name  and  a  few  others  _>  stands  for  p  (see 

Through  confusion  of  A,  u.,  and  8  in  the  uncial  writing. 
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Bidkar)  ;  while  Baethgen  (Beitr.  zur  Sent.  Kd.-gcsch. 
16)  compares  the  Phoenician  01211  (C/S  1,  no.  308  ;  cinzi; 
ill.  no.  50)  and  renders  '  husband  of  Isis ' — a  still  more 
precarious  derivation.      See  Amaion,  §  8.         w.  ^.  s. 

BAAL-MEON  (|iltt?  ^3  ;  §§  93  96  ;  Nu.  32  33  Ezek. 
2 fin  1  Ch.  7)8),  otherwise  Beth-baal-meon  (Josh.  1317), 
Beth-meon  (Jer.  4823),  or  Beon  (|i'3  ;  Nu.  323). 

p's  readings  are:  in  Nu.3238,  /3e.  A,.ici,>i.  [li\L];  in  Ezek. 
-.">  0,  cn-tzi'a-yajyrj^  1H*1,  «7racu)  irriyrjs  |  lU^AQ]  ;  1  Ch.  5  s,  £etA- 
fia<r<Tui' [H],  -Maiu>.  [A],  -fieaii/[L];  in  Josh.  13  17,  omov  jMfA/3w0 
[bj,  01.  ^sXajxiuv  LA],  oikous  0teA|im>0  [L]  ;  in  Jer.  4S  23,  olkov  jiaiuv 
[BAQI.  o.  iicuiS  [N*],  u.  yalj.u>v  [Nc-a];  inNu.:i23/3aiai'LBF1'"1-L], 
/3«H«  [A]). 

The  place  is  assigned  in  Numbers,  Joshua,  and 
Chronicles  to  the  Reubenites.  It  is  twice  mentioned, 
once  as  Beth-baal-mcon  and  once  as  Laal-meon,  in  the 
inscription  of  Mesha  (//.  9  30),  from  which  we  learn 
that  it  w  as  Moabite  before  the  time  of  Omri  and  became 
so  again  under  Mesha.  It  was  Moabite  also  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  4823),  and  in  that  of  Ezekiel, 
who  names  it  with  Beth-jeshimoth  and  Kiriatbaim  as 
'  the  glory  of  the  country  '  (Ezek.  25o).  It  is  represented 
by  the  modern  Ma'in,  in  the  W.  Zerka  Ma'in  on  the 
Moabite  plateau,  2861  ft.  above  sea-level,  5  m.  SW. 
from  Madaba.     There  are  extensive  ruins  (Baed.  (3)  177). 

It  may  probably  be  identified  with  the  Maccabasan 
Bean  [?.».].  The  Onomastica  (OSW  324o  101 32)  quote 
the  Reubenite  city  under  the  forms  {3at,ai>,  Baean,  ttoXIs 
tou  'Ap-oppalov. 

BAAL-PEOE  (TuVS  bvi,  BeeArbercop  ®BK»FErL), 
or,  rather,  the  Baal  of  Peor  (so  RVms-  Nu.  253  :  see 
Baal,  §  1),  the  Moabite  god  to  whose  cult  Israel  yobed 
itself  while  in  Shittim  (Nu.  I.e.  JE,  Dt.  43  Ps.  IO629, 
thrice  in  later  writings  abbreviated  to  Peok  [-7.^.,  2j). 
The  name  occurs  in  Hos.  9 10  as  a  place-name — an 
abbreviation,  it  would  seem,  for  Beth-Baal-Peor  (see 
Beth-Peor).  The  nature  of  the  worship  of  this  god 
is  unknown,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
a  local  cult  of  Chemosh  (Gray,  HPN  131).  I-'or  the 
old  speculations,  based  mostly  upon  precarious  ety- 
mologies, see  Selden,  De  Vis  Syris.  See,  further, 
Peor,  and  cp  Baudissin,  Studien,  2232,  Baethg.  Bcitr. 
14/i  26T,  and  Di.  Num.  ad  loc.,  Dr.  Lent,  ad  loc. 

BAAL-PEEAZIM  (D'?"}5r^ia,  §  89),  ...  place  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  a  battle  between  David  and 
the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  (q.v. ),  hard 
by  Jerusalem,  2S.  020  (eir&vw  [or,  eir'avoi]  BiaKoiruiv 
[BAL])  ; 1  j  Ch.lin  ois  ((paa\(padL(T€Lfj.  .    5iaA07rr; 

(papLGLV  [B],    <paXaad'   0at?ao"et  diaKoir-qv  (paptetv 

[K],  f3aa\' (papaaeiv  .  dcaKOTTTj  ^apatreo/  [A],  j3ae\~ 
<pa.po.aiv  bis  [L]).  According  to  the  narrator,  the 
name  was  so  called  because  David  had  said,  '  Yah  we 
has  broken  through  my  foes  before  me  as  at  a  breaking 
through  of  water,'  Baal-perazim  (i.e. ,  '  Lord  of  acts  of 
breaking  through ' )  being  regarded  as  a  title  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  The  same  event  seems  to  be  referred  to  in 
Is.  2821,  where  the  place  is  called  Mt.  Perazim  (6pos 
aaefl£>v  [BXAQ],  tis  &pu  StaKb-wrwv  [Aq.  in  Qms],  iv  tQ 
Spet  Tiic  SiaKO-iruv  [Sym.  Theod.  in  Qn,s  ]).  This  form 
of  the  name  suggests  the  most  complete  explana- 
tion of  David's  question,  '  Shall  I  go  up  against  ibe 
Philistines?'  (v.  19).  He  asks  whether  he  shall  come 
upon  the  Philistines  from  the  chain  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  on  the  east  (in  v.  20  read,  '  And 
David  came  from  Baal -perazim,'  with  (Tji  and  Klo. )  ; 
he  starts,  be  it  remembered,  from  Jerusalem  (see  David, 
§  7).  On  the  next  occasion  he  did  not  '  go  up '  (on  the 
hills),  but  came  upon  his  foes  from  the  rear  (v.  19). 
In  spite  of  this  narrative,  which  is  written  from  the  later 
Israelitish  point  of  view,  the  name  Baal-perazim  must 
have  existed  long  before  David.  It  is  analogous  to 
Rimmon-perez,  which  means  '  Rimmon  (Ramman)  of 
Perez,'  and  belonged  properly  to  some  point  in  the 
chain  of  hills  referred  to,  which  was  specially  honoured 

1  en-acfa)  cannot=  ?yp,  being  preceded  in  v.  10a  by  e«  tCjv. 
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by  Canaanitish  Baal  -  worshippers.  David,  however, 
beyond  doubt  took  Baal  as  synonymous  with  Yahwe  ; 
the  name  gave  him  a  happy  oinen,  and  received  a  fresh 
significance  from  his  victory.  Whether  '  Perazim  '  v,ns 
originally  a  name  descriptive  of  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  hills  E.  of  the  valley  of  Repbaim,  or  whether 
it  had  some  accidental  origin,  cannot  be  determined. 

T.  K.  C. 
BAALSAMUS  (B&AACAMOC  [ISA]),  i  Esd.  9 43  RV 
=  Neh.  84,  Maaseiah,  15. 

BAAL-SHALISHA,  RV  Baal-Shalishah,  (hv2 
H^C',  BcMecAp[e]lCA.[B*Avid-(ras<ra  A')],  Bh9c&A|- 
CA  [L]),  in  Ephraim,  evidently  near  Gii.gal  (2  K.  442), 
doubtless  identical  with  the  Bethsalisa  and  B<M0- 
Co.piCA.9  of  Jer.  and  Eus.  (OS  107  u  20992),  15  R.  m. 
N.  of  Diospolis  (Lydda).  These  conditions  seem  to  be 
met  by  Kh.  Sirisid,  which  is  exactly  13  Eng.  m. ,  or 
about  14J  R.  m.  from  Lydda  (PEFiJ,  '76,  p.  68). 
Four  miles  farther  on  is  the  village  Kh.  Kefr.  Thilth, 
with  which  Baal-shalisha  is  now  identified  by  Conder 
(PEI'M'l-Ai).  In  illustration  of  2  K.  I.e.  the  Talmud 
(Sank.  12  a)  states  that  nowhere  did  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ripen  so  quickly  as  at  Baal-shalisha.  See  Sha- 
lisiia,  Land  of,  and  cp  Zklzah. 

BAAL-TAMAR  pDPI  ^1'3— i.e. ,  •  Baal  of  the  Palm,' 
§§  96  103,  BaaA  0o.M&p  [BAL]),  an  unidentified  locality 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeah,  where  the  Israelites  put 
themselves  in  array  against  the  Benjamites  (Judg.  21133). 
Some  think  of  '  the  Palm  of  Deborah  '  (Judg.  4.5),  which, 
however,  was  too  remote  (Moore).  Eus.  (OS  238  75) 
speaks  of  a  Beth-thamar  near  Gibeah. 

BAALZEBUB    (>UT    hv2  ;    £N    too    [en    th    A 

«.  2,  BA  ;t.  616;  AlA  Toy,   L  ....  1/]   B&A.A  myi&n 
1    Not      [^'^]'  ta'img  Zebub  or  AAyiA  as  the  name 

Flv-EOd     °f  the  god  ;    so  Jos-  AnL  ix-  2l)'    a    Sod 
3  °      'of  Ekron,    whose   oracle  was   consulted  by 

Ahaziah  king  of  Israel  in  his  last  illness  (2  K. 
l2y.6i6f).  The  name  is  commonly  explained  'lord 
of  flies.'  True,  there  is  no  Semitic  analogy  for  this  ; 
but  Pausanias  (viii.  267;  cp  J.  G.  Frazer's  note  on  v. 
1 4  1)  tells  us  of  a  Zei)j  dirdfivtos  who  drove  away  danger- 
ous swarms  of  flies  from  Olympia,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  attests  the  cultus  of  the  same  god  in  Elis 
(Protrept.  238)  ;  and  we  may,  if  we  will,  interpret  the 
title  '  a  god  who  sends  as  well  as  removes  a  plague  of 
flies  '  (so  Baudissin),  which  lifts  the  god  up  a  little.  Let 
us,  however,  look  farther. 

Bezold  (Catalogue,  K.  3500)  thought  that  in  an 
Assyrian  inscription  of  the  12th  cent.  B.C.  he  had  met 
2   Not  ffod  w't'1  Baal-Zabubi  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 

of  Zebub    goc*s  °^  the  ^"b'r  nari  (on  whicn  see  Eber, 
§  1),  in  which  case  Baal-zebub  was  a  widely 
known  divine  name,    adopted  for  the    god   of   Ekron. 
The  restoration  of  the  final  syllable  -it,  however,  is  ad- 
mittedly quite  uncertain,    and  the  reading  Baal-sapuna 
(see  Baal-Zephon,    r)   seems  much  more   probable.1 
Winckler,    therefore,    suggests    that    Zebub    might  be 
some  very  ancient  name  of  a  locality  in    Ekron2  (no 
longer  to  be  explained  etymologically),   on  the  analogy 
of    Baal-Sidon,    Baal-Hermon,     Baal  -  Lebanon.       No 
such  locality,  however,  is  known,  and  Ekron,  not  any 
locality  in  Ekron,   was   the  territory  of  the    Baal.      It 
3.  Real  name  is'  thuerefore'  more  'probable  that  Baal- 
Baal-zebul      zebu°'    ' lor"    °'    "ies '   (which    occurs 
only  in  a   '  very  late     narrative,    one 
which    has    ti    pronounced    didactic    tendency),1    is    <■. 
contemptuous  uneuphonic  Jewish   modification   of   the 
true  name,  which  was  probably  Baal-zebul,   '  lord  of  the 

*  Wi.  Gl  1  223,  225  ;  Hommel,  AHT  196,  255.  Halevy  has 
made  a  similar  mistake  (see  ne\t  note). 

2  Halevy  (Rev.  stm.  1  23)  thought  that  he  had  proved  this  ; 
hut  in  Am.  Tab.  174,  16,  to  which  he  refers  for  an  Ekronite 
Zabubu,  the  right  reading  is  Sapuna. 

3  Kuenen,  Ond.  1  409  (§  25,  n.  3). 
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high  house'  (cp  i  K.  813,  and  Schrader's  note  in  COT). 
This  is  a  title  such  as  any  god  with  a  fine  temple 
might  bear,  and  was  probably  not  confined  to  the  god 
of  Ekron  (in  the  Panammu  inscription  of  Zenjirli,  /.  22, 
the  god  Rakubel  bears  the  title  n'3  ^jn,  ' lord  of  tlle 
house').  The  second  part  of  it  strongly  reminds 
us  of  E-sagila,  the  'high  house  of  the  god  Marduk 
(see  Babylon ,  §  5).  '  High  house '  (zebul)  would  at  the 
same  time  refer  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  gods 
on  the  -iyio  in  or  '  mountain  of  assembly '  in  the  far 
north1  (see  Congregation,  Mount  of).  There  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  Phoenicians  knew  of  such 
a  dwelling-place.  The  conception  is  implied  in  the 
divine  name   Baal-Saphon,  'Lord  of  the   north'   (see 

1  Baal-Zephon),  and  in  the  Elegy  on  the  king  of  Tyre 
(Ez.  28 12  ff. ) ;  and  the  Semitised  Philistines  also  probably 

!  knew  of  it.  At  anv  rate,  the  late  Hebrew  narrator — 
or,  if  we  will,  an  early  scribe — may  have  resented  the 
application  of  such  a  title  as  '  Lord  of  the  high  house ' 
(which  suggested  to  him  either  Solomon's  temple  [n'3 
Sm  1  K.  813]  or  the  heavenly  dwelling  of  Yahwe  [)iJ/D, 
Dt.  2615  Ps.  686])  to   the  Ekronite  god,   and   changed 

I  it  to  'Lord  of  flies,'  Baal-zebub.  See  Beelzebub. 
This  explanation  throws  light  on  three  proper  names, — 
Jezebel,  Zlbul,  and  Zebulon — also  on  Is.  63is, 
'  from  thy  zi'h'/I  (high  house)  of  holiness  and  glory.' 
The  same  term  zSbul  could  be  applied  to  the  mansion 
of  the  moon  in  the  sky  (Hab.  3 11,  We.).         1.  ,v.  c. 

BAAL-ZEPHON  (flSV  bi)3),  or,  no  doubt  more 
accurately,  Baal-Zaphon  IpD^*  '3). 

1.  The  name  of  a  Phoenician  god,  formed  like  Baal- 
Gad,  Baal-Hermon,  and  meaning  '  Baal  of  the  north.' 
Though  not  mentioned  in  OT,  it  is  important  as  enabling 
us  to  account  for  certain  ancient  Israelitish  proper  names 
(Zaphon,  Zepi-ion,  Zephonites,  Ziphion),  and  also 
for  the  enigmatical  reference  to  a  mountain  abode  of 
the  Elohim,  situated  '  in  the  recesses  of  the  north'  (Is. 
1413;  see  Congregation,  Mount  of).  The  latter 
conception  was  evidently  believed  by  Ezekiel  (2813/!) 
to  be  familiar  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  is  clearly  con- 
nected with  the  divine  name  in  question,  which  describes 
and  designates  '  the  Baal  whose  throne  is  on  the  sacred 
mountain  of  the  gods  in  the  north'  (Baethg.  Jk'itr.  23, 
261).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  contain  several  refer- 
ences to  this  god.  A  text  of  Esar-haddon  speaks  of  Banl- 
sapunu  as  one  of  the  'gods  of  Ebir-nari '  (see  EliER,  1), 
and  more  than  one  mountain-district  may  have  hone 
the  name  of  Baal-Zaphon.2  The  chief  seat  of  the  god, 
however,  must  have  been  in  the  centre  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  Elsewhere  (Copper,  §  3)  other  texts  are 
referred  to  in  which  Ba'ali-sapuna  is  described  as  rich 
in  copper,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Lebanon.  Altogether  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  identify- 
ing Baal-Zaphon  with  Baal-Lebanon,  '  the  Baal  of 
Lebanon.  The  relation  of  this  national  deity  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  Baal-Zaphon  of  Goshen  requires 
separate  consideration  (see  2).  On  the  question  whether 
Baal-Zaphon  was  known  under  another  of  his  names  in 
Philistia,  and  even  perhaps  among  the  Israelites,  see 
Beel-Zebi  l,  §  2.  t.  ,;.  c. 

2.  fieeXatTrQuv  :  so  most  MSS,  but  many  MSS3 
pee\ae(pu)v  ;  Vg.  Beelsephon  (sefon  in  Jer.  OS;  Targ. 
p2s->-y2,  cp  Syr.  B6'el-Sephun  ;  Arab.  Walton,  '  Safun, 
the  idol,'  safun  at-tdgulh),  a  place  near  the  point  where 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  opposite  their 
encampment  (Ex.  H29  Nu.  337).  The  name  is  usually 
understood  to  point  to  a  national  Phoenician  god  of  the 

1  This  is  akin  to  the  theory  of  Movers,  who  makes  Baal-zebul 
((  Lord  of  the  heavenly  dwelling ')  originally  a  name  of  Saturn, 
a  theory  which  lacks  evidence. 

2  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (A'/Vii.  26/:)  speaks  first  of  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  and  then  of  the  land  of  Ba'ali-sapuna  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Ammana. 

'<>  E.g.,  AF710,  perhaps  L.  This  form  also  seems  to  he 
Hexaplanc  (see  the  Boheiric  version  ;  the  older  Sahidic  text 
has  n<l>  for  </>). 
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same  name  ;  but  the  Egyptians  who  mention  a  goddess 
Ba'alt(i)-sapuna  as  worshipped  at  Memphis1  connect 
this  cultiis,  very  significantly,  with  that  of  i",7/<i\«),  a 
local  god  of  Western  Goshen  (see  Goshen,  §  2).  This 
divinity  was,  therefore,  evidently  not  a  Phoenician  deity  ; 
her  domain,  at  any  rate,  was  either  in  or  near  the 
region  of  Goshen.  Consequently,  the  Rial  whom  this 
local  Ba'alt  or  Beltis  implies  was  not  also  the  riio'iiici.in 
Baal-Zephon,  though  whether  he  had  an  independent 
origin  or  not,  cannot  as  yet  be  determined.  I  ,ike  most 
of  the  local  names  of  Goshen,  Haal-Zephon  (or  rather — 
see  (t) — Baal-Zaphon)  is  clearly  .Semitic.'2 

The  honour  accorded  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  consort 
of '  Baal-Zephon  '  no  doubt  proves  the  importance  of  that 
town  of  Goshen.  It  is  difficult,  however,  at  present,  to 
determine  the  situation  of  the  place  (see  Hxoiu  s,  i.  §  6). 
The  expression  '  Ivfon-  Haal-Zephon,  over  u^iinst  it' 
(obscured  in  Xu.  Soy/. )  need  not  signify  '  eastward  of,' 
which  in  ordinary  Hebrew  would  be  the  most  natural 
meaning;  it  seems  rather  to  indicate  here  some  point 
not  yet  touched  on  the  XK.  (or  S.  ?V 

Such  identifications  as  that  will]  Hcruopolis  (Former),  'Ajrfid 
(Xielmhr),  etc.  had  to  be  given  up  even  before  die  situation  of 
Ceshen  and  Heroopolis  was  determined  by  N:i\ille's  excava- 
tions. For  the  value  of  more  modern  theories  (Brugsch,  =  Mount 
C.isius ;  Ehers.  on  the  'At.lka  mountain,  s\V.  of  Suez  ;  Naville, 
on  Lake  Timsuh,  near  Sheikh  en-Nedek),  see  Exodus,  i.  §  7  Jf. 


BAANA  ;Xir3,  probably  =  Ba  AN  ah  [below]  ;  Bo.6\NA, 
[BXA]). 

1.  b.  Abilud  (or  perhaps  better  Ahimelech  ;  see  Ah;i.i:d,  2  ; 
Ahimclech,  i),  Solon, "ii's  prefect  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  ; 
I  K.  4  12  (£a<\a  [t'J.  eio-fSaxa  [L]). 

2.  b.  Hushai,  prefect  in  Asher ;  I  K.  4  16  Oaai/a?  [A], 
Pampas  [L]).  His  father,  Hushai,  is  no  doubt  the  well-known 
courtier  of  David  (22>.  15  32).      Cp  AHILUD,  2. 

3.  F.uher  of  Zad.  uc  [;.re,  3] ;  Neh.  3  4  (om.  A  ;  jSaraa  [L]). 

4.  1  Lsd.  53-Xeh.  7  7,  Baanaii,  3. 

BAANAH  (n;i'3  ;  cp  Xabataean  1JM  [CYS2220]; 
BoAna.  [BNWLJi. 

1.  b.  kriimon,  a  Beerothite,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Ishhaal, 
2S.  4  2/'"  (.Salvia  [L],  and  in  B  0aa/A  [7^.59],  fia.fxiJ.0.  [v.  6]  ; 
Jos.  ^aras,  pavaoVa).      See  RECHAB,  I,  I.SHBAAL,  I. 

2.  Father  of  one  of  David's  heroes,  2S.  -.;  29  (/Bei/ia/ieo/?  [B], 
fmanuu.  [A])=  1  Ch.  11  30  (^oofa  [BR]  |3a>/a  [L]). 

3.  A  leader  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  8  e)  in  the  great  post-exilic  list 
(ib.  ii.  §9),  Ezra22  (0aAAei»  [B],  0araa  [L])=Neh.  7 7  =  1  Esd. 
os,  Baana  [4].     Possibly  the  same  as  Baana,  3  (above). 

4.  Signatory-  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7) ;  Neh. 
10  27  [28]  (om.  L). 

BAANI   (Ba,d,N[e]l    [BA]),    i   Esd.  934  =  Ezra  IO34, 

Bani,  *. 

BAANIAS  (Bannaiac  [BA]),  i  Esd.  9=6,  AV  = 
Ezral025,  Benaiah,  7. 

BAAEA  (NT1J3),  a  'wife  of  Shaharaim  (q.v. ),  in 
genealogy  of  Benjamin  (§  9  ii.  fi\,  .  Ch.  88  (1BA.0.A0. 
[B],  B*,&pa,  [A],  B&Ai.*.  [L]j. 

BAASEIAH  fiT'J.r3,  no  doubt  a  textual  error  for 
iT.T'O,  see  Maaseiah),  a  Gershonite  Levite  ;  1  Ch. 
640  [25]  (moacm  [B],  Bdv&cio.  [A],  Bc\ci&  [L]). 

BAASHA  iN:JT3  or  Kb'L'S,  §  51  [cp  Ba.  on  .,  Ch. 
I61],  Bc\o,CA  [HAI-1  ;  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  12  3,  Bo.c«.nhc; 
ii.ias..i.     Ba'sa  occurs  on  the  monolith   inscription   of 

'_  Sail.  4 1,  rev.;  cp  Willi,  As.  u.  Eur.  315.  The  reading 
Bdaly  (so  Goodwin,  line'seli,  etc. )  is  incorrect. 

}  What  Baal-Zaplionfai  anv  rate  the  Baal-Zaphon  of  Goshen) 
signifies,  is  disputed.  '  Waleij-eaojr  '  (\'r.!:A  il  certainly  docs 
not  mean.  Gesenius  (after  FersierJ  compared  the  Gk.  Twfraiir 
(originally  a  wind  e;od),  who  was  identilied  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  Egyptian  Set,  lr/0  (Jee.vi'T,  §  14),  on  the  basis  of  the  later 
confusion  with  the  giant  Tr'^wi/euse  Quite  inadmissibly.  Nor 
can  the  equation  be  supported  by  the  unfortunate  assertion  that 
'Tep'was  a  name  of  'Set'(cp  Renouf,  Hibb.  Lccts.  for  1879, 
P-  114).  A  much  more  reasonable  explanation  is  '  master  of  the 
north,'  i.e.,  'north  point';  Baal-Zephon  was  indeed  near  the 
north  end  of  the  Gulf.     Others  (e.g.,  Ebers)  explain  Zophoti  as 

the  north  wind,'  this  wind  being  important  for  the  sailors  on  the 
Red  Sea,  who  would  make  their  orisons  at  the  sanctuary  of  Baal- 
Zav-hon.  Cp  the  name  Baal-sapuna  on  Hamathite  territory 
(Tig.-pil.  III.),  Hommel,  AHT,  255,  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur. 
3I5«    See  also  Zaphon. 
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Shalmaneser  If.  as  the  name  of  an  Ammonite  king 
[Del.  Par.  294,  Sehr.  A'A'J'<-]  196,  M 'Curdy,  Hist. 
Froph.  A/on.  I273]),1  b.  Ahijah,  an  Issacharite,  became 
king  of  Israel  in  succession  to  Xadab,  whom  lie 
conspired  against  and  slew  at  the  Philistine  town  of 
Gibbethon,  afterwards  killing  all  the  rest  of  Jeroboam's 
family  (1  K.  15?7  / ).  The  fact  that  the  Philistines 
were  able  to  resume  war  against  Israel  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  there  had  been  a  military  revolution 
in  which  Baasha,  one  of  Nadab's  generals,  was  the 
leader  (cp  Ki.  //i\t.  2254).  His  reign  was  marked  by 
his  energetic  operations  against  ASA  2  (q.v. ).  By  build- 
ing Ramah  (iK,  15 17)  Baasha  had  endeavoured  to 
shut  off  Jerusalem  from  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world,  and  Asa  was  saved  only  by  the  purchased  aid  of 
Benhadad  {./.v.  ,  $  2),  who  invaded  Israel  'unto  Naphtali' 
(,'  2<s  cp  CI  1.  We  know  but  little  of  his  '  aeLs  '  or  of  his 
'might'  (inTo:,,  1  K.  Ills).  He  was  one  of  the  few 
kings  who  died  a  natural  death.  He  was  buried  at 
Tirzah,  which  was  still  the  royal  resilience'  (1  K.  152133), 
hawng  been  made  such  by  Jeroboam  (see  TlKZAll). 
Baasha  was  the  head  of  the  second  dynasty,  which 
was  extirpated  at  a  later  time  by  Zimri,  '  111  accordance 
with  the  word  of  Yahwc  which  he  spake  against  Baasha 
by  Jehu  the  prophet'  (see  Jehu,  2,  b.  Hanani).  The 
fate  of  the  house  of  Baasha  b.  Ahijah,  as  also  that  of 
Jeroboam  b.  Nebat,  is  referred  to  by  later  writers  ;  cp 
1  K.  21  22  2  K.  99.  -See  Israel,  §  29,  Chkom<  i.es, 
§  8,  and,  for  his  date  (about  900  B.C.),  Ciiko.nui.ooY, 
§  32- 

BABEL'  TOWER  OF  (Gen.  11 1-9).  The  story  of 
the  tower  pnjO),  when  its  lacunee  have  been  filled  up, 
is  to  this  effect.  All  mankind  had  still 
y*  one  language,  and  kept  together.  On 
one  of  their  nomadic  journeys  they  found  a  spot  which 
suggested  the  adoption  of  a  settled  life  ;  it  was  the  plain 
of  Shinar.  Having  no  building  material,  they  devised 
the  plan  of  baking  clay  into  bricks,  and  using  bitumen 
for  cement.  They  were  the  first  city-builders.  Their 
design,  however,  was  to  build,  not  only  a  city,  but 
also  a  stupendously  high  tower  which  should  be  at  once 
a  monument  of  their  strength  and  a  centre  or  rallying- 
point  that  would  prevent  their  ever  being  dispersed. 
Uneasy  at  their  newly  awakened  activity,  Yahve  '  came 
down  '  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  buildings,  and  then 
returned  (to  his  lofty  mountain  abode,  Ezek.  2814)  to 
take  counsel  with  the  sons  of  Elohim.  This,  he  said,  is 
but  the  beginning  of  human  ambition  ;  nothing  w  ill 
soon  be  too  hard  for  man  to  do.  Come,  let  us  go 
down  (together),  and  bring  their  speech  into  confusion. 
Hence  arose  the  present  variety  of  languages  and  the 
dispersion  of  mankind,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  city  called  Babylon. 

This   naive  narrative,   which  is  Yahwistic,   probably 
comes  from  the  same  writer  as  the  story  of  Paradise.4 

Both    narratives    present    the  same  childlike 

2.    General    curiosity  about  causes,   the  same  strongly  an- 

Character.     thropomorphic  and  in  some  sense  polytheistic 

conception  of  the  divine  nature  (cp  re  6/.  with 


1  We.  (Heid.W  62)  suggests  that  KC'J.'_1  may  be  a  contraction 
for  tterhyi-  Similar  contractions  are  seen  in  the  Phcen.  DCCJJ3 
and  Aram,  (from  the  Hainan)  pE'l'll-  Sa  is  possibly  a  divine 
name  and  seems  to  recur  in  the  names  Abishai,  Ammi-sha  (fir 
Amasa),  etc.;  see  Jekusha.  It  may  also  be  the  same  as  the 
god  is-  mentioned  in  a  S.  Arab,  inscription  (Exp.  T.  10  329). 
Its  identification  with  a  Palm,  deity  tie/  is  open  to  question. 

2  Cpthe  tradition  referred  to  in  Jer.  4I9  (1L1X  omits  the  name). 

3  On   the   name  (^j^),  see  Babylon,  §  1,   and   below,  col. 

411,  n.  4,  and  §6.  .  .     ,      .  ,  .  c  t. 

4  According  to  the  non-critical  view,  the  survivors  of  the 
Deluge  made  their  way  from  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  had 
rested  to  the  land  of  Shinar  (so  Sayce,  Crit.  Dion.  155)  Ihe 
Deluge-story,  however,  makes  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  them- 
selves the  progenitors  of  the  different  sections  of  mankind,  and 
has  thus  no  need  of  the  Tower-story.  Even  if  such  a  narrative 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Deluge-story,  how  could  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth'  be  called  'all  the  earth'  (11  i)'.'  See  We. 
CH  13  ;  but  cp  Stade,  ZA  T\V  14  276^  [94]. 
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822);  both,  therefore,  have  in  all  ages  given  occasion  to  the 
enemy  to  blaspheme.  Pbilo  (ZV  Confusione  Lingnaru ni) 
thought  that,  ro  avoid  'the  most  surpassing  impiety,'  the 
anthropomorphisms  must  be  interpreted  allegorically.  If  we 
are  not  prepared  to  follow  him  in  this,  we  must  once  more  apply 
the  mythological  key  (see  Adam  and  Eve,  §  4). 

It  is  perhaps  the  second  extant  chapter  in  the  mythic 

chronicle  of  the  first  family  that  we  have  before  us  :  the 
passage  which  originally  linked  the  story  of  the  Tower 
to  that  of  Paradise  has  been  lost  (see  Nephilim).  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  first  men  had  not  gone  far  from 
Paradise  :  they  are  still  on  their  journeys  '  in  the  east ' 
when  this  ambitious  project  occurs  to  them  (see  Geo- 
graphy, §  13). 

The    narrative    may   be    regarded    in    two    aspects. 

While    explaining   how   the   city   of   Babylon,  with    its 

-   .    .        gigantic  terrace-temples,  came  to  be  built 

'  Ungm     ,        o     \    -t  accounts  for  the  division  of 

kji  mvcioc  men  -nto  different  nations,  separated  in 
tongues.  abode  and  speech.  Not  to  be  able  to 
understand  one's  neighbour  seemed  to  the  primitive  men 
a  curse  (cp  Dt.  2849  Jer.  5  15).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  there  was  an  ancient  N.  Semitic  myth  which  ex- 
plained how  this  curse  arose.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  many  such  myths  elsewhere,1  and  some  of  them 
(e.g. ,  that  reported  by  Livingstone  from  Lake  Ngami, 
and  that  mentioned  in  the  Bengal  Census  Report  for 
1872 — to  mention  only  two  of  the  best  attested)  have 
a  certain  similarity  to  "the  Hebrew  story.  It  is  credible, 
therefore,  that  the  N.  Semites  ascribed  the  curse  of  many 
languages  to  the  attempt  to  erect  a  tower  by  which  men 
might  climb  up  '  above  the  stars  of  God  '  and  '  sit  on 
the  mountain  of  assembly '  and  '  make  themselves  like 
the  Most  High'2  (Is.  H13/). 

The  old  myth,  like  that  which  seems  to  underlie  the 

story  of  Sodom  (q.v.),   said   nothing  as  to  where  the 

_   .    .        f   town  to  which  the   tower  belonged  lay. 

"  _.   ,  °.  When,  however,  through  some  devastat- 

"       '      ing  storm,  one  of  the  chief  temple-towers 

of  Babylon  (see  Babylonia,  §  27)  fell  in  remote  days 

into    disrepair,    wandering  Aramaean    tribes   may  have 

marked    it,    and,    connecting    it    with    the    '  babel '    of 

foreign    tongues    in    Babylon,   may  have   localised    the 

mytli  at  the  ruined  temple-tower.3     Battel,  they  would 

have   exclaimed  : 4    it   was   here   that   God    confounded 

men's  speech,  and  the  proofs  of  it  are  the  ruined  tower 

and  the  name  of  Babel. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  polytheistic  element  in  the 
old   myth  should  have  been   so   imperfectly  removed. 

p,  ,        Even  the  writer  who  adopted  and  retold 

c  ,,  the  story  was  still  far  off  from  the  later 
*  '  transcendental  monotheism.  The  changes 
which  he  introduced  consisted  in  omissions  rather  than 
in  insertions.  Yarrwe  still  has  to  come  down  to  inquire  ; 
he  still  has  to  communicate  the  result  to  the  inferior 
divine  beings,  and  bring  them  with  him  to  execute  judg- 
ment ;  but,  though  he  needs  society,  as  ruler  Yah  we 
stands  alone  :  there  is  no  triad  of  great  gods,  as  in 
Babylon.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  the  narrator's 
idea  of  civilisation  is  essentially  a  worthy  one.  No  city 
can  be  built,  according  to  these  early  men,  without  a 
religious  sanction.  Enos,  as  another  myth  appears  to 
have  said,  is  at  once  the  beginner  of  forms  of  worship 

1  See  EBity,  art.  Babel,  Tower  of  (Sayce),  and  cp  Luken, 
Die  Traditzonen,  318-322. 

'-'  In  a  Babylonian  hymn  we  find  the  god  Bel  identified  with, 
'the  great  mountain  whose  top  reaches  to  heaven'  (Jen.sen, 
KosmoL  21). 

3  In  the  original  myth  there  was  no  hyperbole.  In  the 
localised  myth,  however,  the  description  'whose  top  reacheth 
unto  heaven'  seems  parallel  to  a  phrase  in  Dt.  I28,  and  to 
similar  descriptions  of  Egyptian  obelisks  (see  Brugsch,  Egypt 
wider  the  Pharaohs,  310)  and  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  temple- 
towers  (so  Tiglath-pileser ;  'its  temple -towers  I  raised  to 
heaven,'  Del.  Ass.  HIVB  162  ;  and  Hammu-rabi,  '(the  temple) 
who^e  top  is  high  as  heaven  he  built,'  KB  iii.  a,  129. 

4  A  popular  etymology  would  connect  Babel  with  Aram. 
balbel  much  more  easily  than  with  Heb.  bdlal  (see  Olshausen, 
Lehrb.  §  189  a),  as  Bu.  supposed  in  1883  {Urgesck,  3S7).  On- 
kelos  on  Gen.  11 9  gives  S^Su  f°r  the  ^3  of  MT. 
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and  the  father  of  Cain  the  city-builder  (see  Cain,  §  i). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  God  grudges  man  the 
strength  which  comes  from  union,  and  fears  human 
ambition,  is  obviously  one  of  the  'beggarly  elements" 
of  ethnic  religion  from  which  Jewish  religion  had  yet  to 
disengage  itself. 

\Ye  have  seen  that  there  was  not  improbably  an  old 
N.  Semitic  myth  of  the  interrupted  building  of  a  tower 

__  ,  .to   account   for   the   dispersion    of  the 

6-  °^  form  not  nations.  Should  such  a  myth  one  day 
Babylonian.  be  discovered  in  Babylonia,1  it  will 
certainly  disappoint  many  persons  by  not  mentioning 
the  '  confusion  of  languages,'  nor  giving  Babylon  as  the 
scene  of  the  events,  (1)  because  the  Ass.  bullulu  means 
'  fundere,'  not  '  confundere,'  and  (2)  because  the  city  ot 
Babylon  was  regarded  as  of  divine  origin,  and  its  name 
Iuibil\\'2LS  explained  as  Bab-ill,  'the  gate  of  God,'  or 
■  of  the  gods '  (cp  Babylon,  §  i).  The  latter  reason  is 
decisive  also  against  the  theory2  that  the  Sibylline  story 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  cognate  one  of  Abydenus  's 
rest  on  Babylonian  authority.  That  two  of  the  reporters 
of  the  story  give  the  polytheistic  ol  $eol  proves  nothing, 
for  the  plural  was  sufficiently  suggested  by  the  Hebrew 
narrative  (v.  7).  The  non-biblical  features  of  their 
version,  though  in  one  point  (the  object  ascribed  to  the 
builders)  probably  an  accurate  reconstruction  of  the 
earliest  myth,  are  of  no  authority,  being  clearly  derived 
from  the  imaginative  Jewish  Haggada,4  which  is  re- 
sponsible also  for  the  part  assigned  by  later  writers 
to  Nimrod  (Jos.  Ant.  i.  42  ;  cp  Dante,  Inf.  31  76-81). 

Where  was    the   tower    referred    to    in    the   Hebrew 

„    n-i       £  narrative?     Few  scholars  have  declared  this 
7.  Site  of 


tower. 


problem    insoluble ;    but    almost    all    have 


missed  what  seems  the  most  natural  answer. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  travelled  about  a.d.  1160,  supposed 
it  to  be  the  mound  called  by  the  Arabs  Birs  Nimrud,  which,  he 
says,  is  made  of  bricks  called  al-djitrJ>  This  agrees  with  the 
Midrash  {Ber.  rabba,  par.  xxxviii),  and  is  probably  implied  in  the 
strange  gloss  of  <&  in  Is.  10  9.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Balbi 
and  Ralph  Fitch,  and  in  the  seventeenth  John  Cartwright,  give 
descriptions  of  the  '  Tower  of  Babel '  which  are  plainly  suggested 
by  the  huge  mass  of  brickwork,  6  or  7  m.  \V.  of  Bagdad,  known 
as  Tell  Nimrud  or'Akarkuf  (see  Del.  Par.  208  ;  Peters,  Nippur^ 
i.  i88_/I).  Pietro  della  Valle  in  the  eighteenth  century  preferred 
the  great  mound  near  Hillah  called  Bdbil,  which,  however,  as 
Rassam  has  shown,  represents  the  famous  hanging  gardens  (see 
Babylon,  §§  4  8).  In  the  nineteenth,  C.  J.  Rich  and  Ker  Porter 
revived  the  Birs  Nimrud  theory,  and  most  scholars  have  followed 
them,6  largely  influenced  by  Nebuchadrezzar's  Borsippa  inscrip- 
tion. No  one  has  put  this  view  so  plausibly  as  J.  P.  Peters,  m 
an  article  which  appeared  since  this  article  was  written  {JBL, 
1896,  p.  106).  The  statements  of  the  king  are  no  doubt  well 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  disrepair  into  which  (see  §  4)  the  tower 
originally  intended  must  have  fallen,  even  though  they  do  not, 
as  Oppert  once  thought,  describe  the  '  confusion  of  tongues.' 
Let  us  pause  upon  them  for  a  moment.  They  tell  us  that  the 
temple-tower  (zilekurrat)  of  Borsippa  had  '  fallen  into  decay 
since  remote  days,'  and  indeed  that  it  had  never  been  quite 
completed  by  its  original  huilder.  '  Rain  and  storm  had  thrown 
down  its  wall  ;  the  kiln-bricks  of  its  covering  had  split ;  the 
bricks  of  its  chamber  were  in  heaps  of  rubbish.'  '  To  restore  it,' 
says  Nebuchadrezzar,  '  the  great  Lord  Marduk  impelled  my 
mind.'  7 

Borsippa,  however,  is  not  the  place  we  should  natur- 
ally go  to  for  the  tower.  Babylon,  and  Babylon  alone 
(which  was  always  distinguished  from  Borsippa)  must 
cover  the  site.  The  late  Jewish  tradition  is  of  no  value 
whatever  :  it  grew  up,  probably,  during  the  Exile, 
when  Nebuchadrezzar's  restoration  of  the  '  temple  of  the 

1  The  story  as  it  stands  is  not,  asStade  (ZA  TJV,  1895,  p.  157) 
and  Gunkel  (Schofif.  149)  (not,  of  course,  on  the  ground  of  the 
supposed  discovery  in  TSBA  6303^,  KP1  i2gJ/~-  ',  cp  Sayce, 
Hibb.  Led.  406)  have  held,  Babylonian. 

2  Gruppe,  Die  griech.  Culte  v.  My  then,  683  ;  ZA  TW  0  154 
['8a] ;  Sta.  ZA  TJV  15  157  161  ['95]. 

3  Carm.  SibylLZyi  ff.\  Jos.  Ant.i.43;  Syncellus,  Chron. 
ed.  Dindorf,  81  ;  Eus.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  1  3c;.  Cp  Bloch,  Die 
Qucllen  des  Ft.  Josephus,  54  f.  [79];  Freudenthal,  Hellenist. 
Studien  1  25. 

4  See  Jubilees  10  19-26  (Charles,  JQR  0  208/). 

5  The  Arabic  'ajurr""  comes  through  Aram,  from  Ass. 
agurru,  '  kiln-bricks  [  (often)  ;  both  words  are  used  collectively. 

6  For  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  view,  which  differs  from  the  views 
mentioned  above,  see  G.  Smith's  Chald&an  Genesis,  edited  by 
Sayce,  171. 

7  KBZ  b  52-55  ;  cp  COT1  iog/1 
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seven  lights  of  heaven  and  earth  '  was  recent.  In  the 
sikkurrat  of  the  great  temple  Ivsagila  (see  Babylon, 
ga  i  5),  represented,  according  to  Homniel,  by  Tell 
'Amran,  we  have  the  true  tower  of  Babel.  Nebu- 
chadrezzar himself  speaks  of  this  tower  in  the  Bnrsippa 
inscription.  '  E-temen-an-ki,'  he  savs,  'tin.*  sikkurrat 
of  Babylon,  I  restored  and  finished.'  An  account  of 
this  building  has  been  given  from  a  Babylonian  tablet 
by  the  late  George  Smith.  He  tells  us  that  '  the  whole 
height  of  this  tower  above  its  foundation  was  15  ^ar,  or 
300  feet,  exactly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  base  ;  and, 
as  the  foundation  was  most  probably  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  it  would  give  a  height  of  o\er  300 
feet  above  the  plain  for  this  grandest  of  Babylonian 
temples.'1  What  vicissitudes  this  zikkurrat,  or  its  pre- 
decessor, passed  through  in  early  times,  who  shall  say? 

T  .v.  c. 
BABI(B&Bi[A]b  iEsd.  S37^Ezra8n,  Bekai,  1. 

BABYLON.      The    word    ^33    i<5BAL    B«\ByAcon). 

Bfibcl,  designating  the  citv   which,   in  course  of  time, 

became  the  capital  of  the  country  known 

1.  Name,  etc.   ag  Babyloniaf  is  the  Hebrew  "form  of 

the  native  Bab-ili  {'  gate  of  God,'  or  '  Gate  of  the  gods  '). 
The  Aecadian  or  Sumerian  name,  Ka-dingira,  is  a 
translation  of  the  Semitic  Babylonian.  Of  the  other 
names  of  the  city,  Tin-tir,  '  Seat  of  life,'  and  E  or  E-ki 
(translated  'house'  or  'hollow')  are  among  the  best 
known.  The  existence  of  these  various  names  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  incorporation,  as  the  city  grew,  of  out- 
lying villages  and  districts.  Among  the  places  which 
seem  to  have  been  regarded,  in  later  times,  as  a  part  of 
the  city,  may  be  mentioned  Su-anna  {a  name  sometimes 
apparently  interchanged  with  that  of  Babylon  itself)  ; 
Tc,  which,  though  it  had,  like  Babylon,  a  pihatu,  or 
district  of  its  own,  is  nevertheless  described  as  being 
'within  Babylon';  and  Suppatum  and  Litamu,  ap- 
parently names  of  plantations  ultimately  included  in  the 
city. 

.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon  is  still  un- 
certain. Its  association  in  Gen.  10 10  with  Erech, 
Akkad,  and  Calneh  implies  that  according  to  Hebrew 
tradition  it  was  at  least  as  old  as  those  cities,  and  con- 
firmation of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  bilingual  Creation- 
story  (see  Creation",  jj  16  d),  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
coeval  with  Erech  and  Nippuru,  two  primeval  cities,  the 
latter  of  which  has  been  proved  by  the  excavations  to 
date  back  to  prehistoric  times. 

No  detailed  history  of  the  rise  of  the  city  has  yet 
come  to  light.  Agum  or  Agu-kak-rime  (about  1550  B.C.) 
2  TTi  tn  speaks  of  the  glorious  shrines  of  JNIarduk 
^'  and  Zirpanitum,  in  the  temple  E-sagila, 
which  he  restored  with  great  splendour.  About  892  B.  C. , 
Tukulti-Ninip,  king  of  Assyria,  took  the  city,  slaying 
the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  a  vast  amount  of  spoil  (in- 
cluding the  property  and  dues  of  the  great  temple 
E-sagila)  back  with  him  to  Assyria.  Sennacherib,  how- 
ever, went  farther  than  his  predecessor.  He  says  that, 
after  having  spoiled  the  city  at  least  once,  he  devoted 
it  to  utter  destruction.  The  temples,  palaces,  and  city- 
walls  were  overthrown.  The  debris  having  been  cast 
into  the  canal  Arahtu,  that  waterway  was  still  further 
dammed  up,  and  a  flood  in  consequence  ravaged  the 
country.  Esarhaddon,  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
began  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  restoring  the  temples 
with  much  splendour  ;  and  the  work  of  beautifying  them 
was  continued  by  Samas-sum-ukin  and  Asur-bani-pal, 
his  sons,  the  former  as  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  latter 
as  his  suzerain.  Later,  Nabopolassar  continued  the 
work  ;  but  it  was  left  for  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  to 
bring  the  city  to  the  very  height  of  its  glory.  Later 
still,  Cyrus  held  his  court  at  Babylon  (Su-anna),  where 
vassal  kings  brought  him  tribute  and  paid  him  homage. 
The  siege  of  the  place  and  the  destruction  of  its  walls  by 

1  See  Sayce,  Hibb.  Led.,  App.  ii.;  but  cp  Jensen,  Kosmol. 
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Darius  Hystaspis  were  the  beginning  of  its  decay. 
Xerxes  is  said  (Ilerod.  1  183)  to  have  plundered  the 
temple  of  Belus  of  the  golden  statue  that  Darius  had 
not  dared  to  remove,  and  Arrian  (836)  states  that  he 
destroyed  the  temple  itself  on  his  return  from  Greece. 
He  relates  also  that  .Alexander  wished  to  restore  this 
celebrated  fane,1  but  renounced  the  idea,  as  it  would 
have  taken  ten  thousand  men  more  than  two  months 
to  remove  the  rubbish  alone.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Autioehus  Noter,  in  an  inscription  found  at  Birs- 
Nimrud,  mentions  having  restored  the  temple  E-sagila 
(the  temple  of  Belus),  showing  that  some  attempt  was 
made,  notwithstanding  Alexander's  abandonment  of  the 
task  in  despair,  to  bring  order  into  the  chaotic  mass  of 
ruin  to  which  it  had  apparently  been  reduced.  The 
people  of  the  great  city  had,  in  all  probability,  by 
this  time  almost  entirely  migrated  to  Seleucia,  on  the 
Tigris  ;  but  the  temple  services  were  continued  as  late  as 
the  third  decade  B.C.,  and  probably  even  into  the 
(Christian  era.  The  temple  was  still  standing  in  127 
B.C.  (reign  of  the  Kharacenian  king  Hyspasines),  and 
had  a  congregation,  who  worshipped  the  god  Marduk 
in  combination  with  Ami,  this  twofold  godhead  being, 
apparently,  called  Anna-Bel.  A  small  tablet,  dated 
1  219th  year,  Arsaces,  king  of  kings,'  records  the  bor- 
rowing by  two  priests  of  E-sa-bad  (the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Gula  at  Babylon)  of  a  certain  sum  of  silver 
from  the  treasury  of  the  temple  of  Bel.  This  date, 
which  is  regarded  as  Arsacidean,  shows  that  certain 
temples,  including  the  tower  of  Belus,  remained,  with 
their  priesthood  and  services,  as  late  as  the  )-ear  29  B.C. 
{Bab.  Or.  Record,  4  133). 

Rather  more  than  50  miles  south  of  Bagdad,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  lie  the  ruins  still  identified 
—  .  by  tradition  as  those  of  Babylon.  These 
'  remains  consist  of  «.  series  of  extensive, 
irregularly-shaped  mounds  covering,  from  north  to  south, 
a  distance  of  about  5  miles.  Babil,  the  northmost  ruin, 
has,  according  to  Ainsworth,  a  square  superficies  of 
120,000  ft. ,  and  a  height  of  64  ft.  The  next  in  order 
is  the  Mujellibeh,  of  about  the  same  superficies  and  a 
height  of  28  ft.  After  this  come  two  mounds  close 
together,  the  Kasr  or  '  palace,'  and  that  called  'Amran- 
ibn-'Ali  to  the  south  of  it.  These  two  together  have  a 
superficies  of  104,000  ft. ,  and  a  height  of  67  ft. ,  or  with 
the  bcrcs,  or  stone  monument,  115  ft.  Most  of  these 
two  mounds  is  '  enclosed  within  an  irregular  triangle 
formed  bv  two  lines  of  ramparts  and  the  river,  the  area 
being  about  8  miles'  (Loftus).  Other  remains,  includ- 
ing two  parallel  lines  of  rampart,  are  scattered  about, 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  an  embankment  on  the 
river  side.  On  the  "W.  bank  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace 
said  to  be  that  of  Keriglissar. 

According  to  Herodotus  (1 178-187),  the  city  formed  a 
vast  square,  480  stades  (55^  miles)  in  circumference. 
Around  the  city  was  a  large  ditch  of 
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running  water,  and  beyond  that  a  great 


descriptions.  rampart  2QO  cubits  high  and  50  broad, 
there  being  on  it  room  enough  for  a  four-horse  chariot 
to  pass,  and  even  to  turn,  in  addition  to  space  sufficient 
for  '  chambers  facing  each  other.'  The  top,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  have  resembled  a  kind  of  street.  The 
wall  was  pierced  by  a  hundred  gateways  closed  with 
brazen  gates.  On  reaching  the  Euphrates,  which  (Hero- 
dotus says)  divided  the  city,  it  was  met  by  walls  which 
lined  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  streets  were  arranged 
at  right  angles.  Where  those  which  ran  down  to  the 
Euphrates  met  the  river-wall,  there  were  gateways  allow- 
ing access  to  the  river.      On  each  bank  of  the  Euphrates 

1  A  confirmation  of  this  occurs  in  the  tablet  Bu.  88-5-12,  619, 
winch  is  dated  in  6th  year  of  Aliksaiidarris  (Alexander),  and 
refers  to  10  mana  <;f  silver  as  tithe  paid  ana  dakil  sa  c/ure  sa 
A'-saugil (so  to  be  read,  according  to  the  Aramaic  docket),  'for 
the  clearing  away  of  the  dust  (rubbish)  of  E-sangil  (K-sagila)' 
(Oppert  in  the  Coruptcs  Rendus  de  I 'Acad,  des  Inscr.  et  Belles 
Letir^s,  1898,  pp.  414^ )• 
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were  certain  fortified  buildings,  the  royal  palace  being 
on  one  side,  and  the  temple  of  Belus  on  the  other.  The 
latter  was  a  tower  in  stages,  with  an  exterior  winding 
ascent  leading  from  stage  to  stage,  and  about  half-way 
up  a  resting-place  for  the  visitor.  The  top  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  spacious  chapel,  containing  a  richly 
covered  bed  and  a  golden  table.  None  passed  the 
night  there,  according  to  the  priests,  except  a  \\uni,m  of 
the  country  whom  the  god  had  specially  chosen.  Lower 
down  was  another  chapel  containing  ;i  seated  si;itue  of 
Zeus  (Bel-Marduk)  and  a  large  table,  both  of  solid  gold. 
Outside  were  two  altars,  one  of  them  of  gold  ;  and  it 
was  here  that  the  golden  statue  that  was  carried  away 
bv  Xerxes  formerly  stood.  Herodotus  speaks  also  of  the 
large  reservoir,  constructed,  he  says,  by  Ouccn  Niloens, 
and  of  the  embankments  and  the  bridge  that  she  made, 
the  last  being  a  series  of  piers  of  stone  built  in  the  river, 
connected  bv  wooden  drawbridges  which  were  withdrawn 
at  night.  Nitoeris  caused  to  be  erected,  over  the  most 
frequented  gate  of  the  city,  the  tomb  which  she  after- 
wards occupied;  but  this,  he  says,  was  removed  by 
Darius,  who  thought  that  it  was  a  pitv  that  the  gate 
should  remain  unused,  and  coveted  the  treasure  that  she 
was  supposed  to  have  placed  there,  which  he  failed  to 
find.  The  houses  of  the  city,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  three  and  four  stories  high.  He  does  not  mention 
the  hanging  gardens. 

Ctesias  <ap.  I)iod.  Siculus,  27/'.)  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  city  only  360  stades  (41  m.  600  yds.).  It  lay  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge  at  its  narrowest  point.  The  bridge  was  similar 
to  that  described  by  Herodotus,  and  measured  5  stades 
(3032  ft. )  in  length  and  30  ft.  in  breadth.  At  each  end  was 
a  royal  palace,  that  on  the  E.  being  the  more  splendid. 
There  was  -.  part  called  the  twofold  royal  city,  which 
was  surrounded  by  three  walls,  the  outmost  having  a 
circuit  of  7  m.  The  height  of  the  middle  wall,  which 
was  circular,  was  300  ft. ;  that  of  its  towers,  420  ft. 
The  inmost  wall,  however,  was  even  higher.  The 
walls  of  the  second  enclosure  and  those  of  the  third 
were  faced  with  coloured  bricks,  enamelled  with  various 
designs.  Among  them  were  representations  of  Semi- 
ram  is  and  Xinus  slaying  the  leopard  and  the  lion. 
The  two  palaces  were  joined  by  a  tunnel  under  the 
river  as  well  as  by  a  bridge.  Diodorus  mentions  the 
square  lake,  and  describes  the  temple  of  Belus,  which, 
he  says,  had  a  statue  of  Zeus  (Bel-Marduk)  40  ft. 
high,  and  statues  of  Hera  and  Rhea  (probably  Zir- 
panitum  [see  Succotii-Benoth]  and  the  goddess 
Damkina).  He  describes  the  famous  hanging  gardens, 
which  were  square,  and  measured  400  ft.  each  way, 
rising  in  terraces,  and  provided  with  earth  enough  to 
accommodate  trees  of  great  size.  (For  other  Greek 
accounts,  see  (1)  Arrian,  Anab.  7251,  and  Plut.  Alex. 
74  I  (2)  Diod.  Sic.  2y-i-,  Curt.  Ruf.  5i  24-35  ;  (3)  Strab. 
ltiis;  (4)  £>i"d.  ]9i^,  7  and  Plut.  Demetr.  7;  (5) 
Philistr.  I 'it.  A  poll.  I25;  to  which  may  be  added  (6) 
BGrussus  in  Jos.  Ant.  x.  11 1,  C.  A/>.  1 19/ ,  and  Eus. 
Prtep.  Ev.  <dA67cd). 

The  best  native  account  of  the  glories  of  Babylon  is 
probably  that  of  the  well-known  king  Nebuchadrezzar 

5.Nebuchad-  ^KB  dd  *°ff')— a  ruler  to  whom  the  city 
..„„„,„       owed  much — who,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 

account  nave  practically  rebuilt  it.  The  must  mi- 
'_  portant  edifice  to  _him  was  the  temple 
of  Belus  (E-sagila,  later  called  E-saggil  or  E-sangil), 
and  with  this  he  begins,  speaking  first  of  the  shrine  of 
Marduk,  the  wall  of  which  he  covered  with  massive  gold, 
lapis-lazuli,  and  white  limestone.  He  refers  to  the 
two  gates  of  the  temple,  and  the  place  of  the  assembly, 
where  the  oracles  were  declared,  and  gives  details  of  the 
work  done  upon  them.  It  was  apparently  a  part  of 
this  temple  that  he  calls  E-temen-ana-ki,  '  the  temple 
of  the  foundation  of  heaven  and  earth,'  and  describes 
as  the  'tower  of  Babylon'  [pikkurat  Babili),  stating 
that  he  '  raised  its  head '  in  burnt  brick  and  lapis-lazuli 
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(cp  P.AiikL,  Tower  of,  §  7).  After  referring  to 
various  other  shrines  and  temples,  he  speaks  of  Jmgur- 
Bi".l  and  Nimitti-Hcl,  the  two  great  ramparts  of  the 
city,  built,  or  rather,  rebuilt,  by  his  father  Nabo- 
polassar,  who,  however,  had  not  been  able  to  finish 
them.  Nebuchadrezzar  goes  on  to  describe  what 
he  and  his  father  had  done  on  these  defences— the 
digging  and  bricking  of  the  moat,  the  bricking  of  the 
banks  of  tin'  Euphrates,  the  impro\  cmerit  of  the  road- 
way called  Aa-ibur-sabu,  the  elevation  of  which  Nebu- 
chadrezzar raised  '  from  the  shining  gate  to  (the  roadway 
called)  Islar-sakipal-lelji-sa,'  and  so  on.  In  consequence 
of  the  raising  of  this  street,  the  great  city  gales  of  the 
walls  lnigur-Bel  and  Ximiui-Rcl  had  to  he  made  higher. 

I  hey  were  at  the  same  time  decorated  with  lapis-lazuli 
and  figures  of  bulls  and  serpents,  provided  with  doors 
of  cedar  covered  with  bronze.  'I  hen,  to  strengthen  the 
city  still  further,  Nebuchadrezzar  built,  4000  cubits  be- 
yond Imgur-Bel,  another  wall  (with  doors  of  cedar 
eovered  with  bronze),  surrounded  with  1  ditch.  To 
make  the  approach  of  an  encniv  to  the  city  still  more 
difficult,  he  surrounded  the  district  with  '  great  waters  ' 
like  unto  the  sea.  After  this  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  royal  palace,  a  structure  which  reached  from  the 
great  wall  Imgur-Bel  to  the  canal  of  the  rising  sun, 
called  Libilhegalla,  and  from  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  street  Aa-ibur-sabu.  It  had  been  constructed, 
he  says,  by  his  father  Xabopolassar  ;  but  its  foundations 
had  been  weakened  bv  a  flood  and  by  the  raising  of  the 
street.  This  edifice  Nebuchadrezzar  placed  in  good 
repair,  and  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  every  token  of  magnificence,  after  rearing  it  high  '  as 
the  wooded  hills. '  Other  constructions  that  he  made 
were  a  wall  490  cubits  long  (apparently  intended  to  serve 
as  an  additional  defence  to  a  part  of  the  outer  wall) 
called  Xiinitti-Bel,  and,  between  the  two  walls,  a  struc- 
ture of  brick,  surmounted  with  a  great  edifice,  destined 
for  his  royal  seat.  This  palace,  which  joined  that  of 
his  father,  was  erected  in  fifteen  days.  After  adorning  it 
with  gold,  silver,  costly  woods,  and  lapis  lazuli,  he  built 
two  great  walls  around  it,  one  of  them  being  constructed 
of  stone. 

There  is  a  substantial  agreement  between  this  descrip- 
tion and  the  description  of  the  Greek  writers.      E-sagila, 
^   , .  'the  high-headed  temple,'  is  the  temple  of 

'  ,     Belus  ;    the  palace  constructed  in  fifteen 

and  Grreett   dayg  is  tha(.  referred  to  by  jOSephus  as 

'  having  been  built  in  the  same  short  period 
{Ant.  x.  11  1).  Nebuchadrezzar  does  not  refer  to  the 
reservoir  mentioned  by  the  Greeks ;  but  w  e  may  recog- 
nise it  in  the  '  great  waters,  like  the  mass  of  the  seas,' 
which  he  carried  round  the  district,  and  designed  for  the 
same  purpose — namely,  defence  against  hostile  attack. 
The  walls,  Nimitti- liel  and  Imgur-Bel,  are  the  outer 
and  inner  walls  respectively,  and  the  latter  may  be  that 
which,  according  to  Herodotus  (above,  §  4),  ran  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  hanging  gardens  are  not 
referred  to  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  it  is  therefore  very 
doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Ctesias, 
whether  this  king  built  them.  Such  erections  were  not 
uncommon  in  Assyria,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  they 
were  due  to  the  initiative  of  ■»  king  of  that  country. 
In  the  palace  of  AMir-bani-pal  at  Kuyunjik,  which  was 
discovered  and  excavated  by  Rassam,  was  a  room  the 
bas-reliefs  of  which  were  devoted  to  scenes  illustrating 
that  king's  Babylonian  war,  one  of  which  shows  a  garden 
laid  out  on  a  slope,  and  continued  above  on  a  structure 
of  vaulted  brickwork,  an  arrangement  fairly  in  accord 
with  the  description  of  the  Babylonian  hanging  gardens 
given  by  Diodorus  and  Pliny  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  latter  attributes  them  to  n.  Syrian  (Assyrian)  king 
who  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  built  them  to  gratify  a  wife 
whom  he  loved  greatly.  This  bas-relief  was  regarded 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  George  Smith  as  repre- 
senting the  hanging  gardens  at  Babylon,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring sculpture,  which  shows  a  series  of  fortified  walls, 
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three  or  more,  as  well  as  a  palace,  probably  represents 
the  walls  of  the  city  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Aiur- 
bfmi-pal  and  his  brother  Samas-sum-ukln,  with  whom  he 
wa^ed  war.  The  palace  has  columns  supported  on  the 
lucks  of  lions. 

A  few  additional  details  concerning  the  city  are 
given  by  some  of  the  many  a aitract-tablets  found  on 
_  _  .  .,  ,  the  spot.  The  city  gates,  some  of  the 
7  Details  from  cana£  and  the  ^^  and  n  ,adways 
the  contract-  seem  tQ  haye  w.u  named  after  the 
tablets.  ^  gods  \Vc  read  of  the  gates  of  Zagaga, 
Ninip,  and  Sam  as,  and  of  the  canal  NSr  Banitum. 
Others  of  the  canals  received  the  names  of  the  cities  to 
which  they  flowed  (e.g. ,  the  Borsippa  canal,  and  the  old 
Cuthah  canal).  The  tablets  confirm  the  statement  of 
Q.  Curtius  that  the  houses  of  the  city  did  not  fill  all 
the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls,  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  being  apparently  fields,  gardens,  and  plantations 
of  date-palms  and  other  trees,  sufficient  to  furnish  all 
the-  provisions  that  the  city  needed  in  event  of  siege. 
There  is  no  mention,  in  the  native  records,  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Euphrates,  such  as  is  described  by  the 
G reeks  ;  but  a  contract  -  tablet  of  the  time  of  Darius 
seems  to  refer  to  a  bridge  of  boats.  There  is  no  con- 
firmation of  the  statement  that  there  was  a  tunnel  under 
the  river. 

There  have  been  various  conjectures  as  to  the 
identification    of    the   different    ruins    on    the    site    of 

„   _.      ...,  Babvlon.      Rich  thought  that  the  hang- 

8.  Identifica-    .  .   i   u      u 

,.  f      .        ing  gardens  were   represented    by  the 

tions  ol  ruins.  mound    known  as   Babil,   and    this    is 

the  opinion  of  Rassam,  who  found  there  '  four  ex- 
quisitely-built wells  of  red  granite  in  the  S.  portion  of 
the  mound.'  They  are  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Euphrates,  which  flows  about  a  mile  away,  and  their 
depth  is  about  140  ft.      Originally,  he  thinks,  they  were 
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about  <;o  or  60  ft.  higher.  Rassam  regards  Muiel'ibeh 
as  representing  the  palace  begun  by  Kabopolass.rr  and 
finished  by  Nebuchadrezzar  in  fifteen  days.  Remains 
of  enamelled  tiles  of  various  colours  and  designs  are 
found,  he  savs,  only  on  that  spot.  The  Kasr  he  takes 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Belus,  though  he 
frankly  admits  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
wav  of  this  identification.  As  the  latest  opinions, 
carefully  formed  by  one  who  has  frequently  been  on 
the  spot,  they  will  probably  be  considered  to  possess 
a  special  value. 

The  two  queens,  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  to  whom 
so  many  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  Babylon  are  attributed, 
are  not  mentioned  on  the  native  monuments  of  the 
Babylonians,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted 
with  them.1  In  all  probability,  the  explanation  of  this 
difficulty  is  that  thev  suggested  the  erection  of  the 
works  in  question,  and  the  reigning  ruler  (probably  their 
husbands)  carried  them  out.  Only  careful  exploration 
of  the  sites  can  decide  satisfactorily  the  real  nature  of 
each  ruin — by  whom  it  was  built,  or  rebuilt,  or  restored 
— and  the  changes  that  it  underwent  in  the  course  of 
ages.  The  discovery  of  the  wells  at  Babil  seems  to 
place  the  nature  of  that  ruin  beyond  doubt,  though 
Oppert  ( < \>t/i/<trs  Eftuius,  1898,  p.  420)  thinks  that  its 
distance  from  the  other  remains  is  too  great,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Alexander,  when  suffering  from  a  mortal 
illness,  was  carried  from  the  castle  to  the  baths  and  the 
hanging  gardens  (Plut.  Alex.  eh.  76  ;  Arrian,  Exp.  .11. 
725).  Much  more  may  be  expected  from  the  German 
explorations. 

There  is  a  thorough  article  on  the  history  and  the 
topography  of  the  city  of  Babylon  in  Pauly-Wissowa's 
Realenc.  der  class.  AUerthums-wiss.  ii.  ('96).  On  the 
Babylon  of  the  NT  see  Peter,  Epistles  of,  §  7,  and 
cp  Rome.  t.  g.  p. 
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1.  Names. 


The  country  of  Babylonia,  called  by  classical  writers 
B&ByAoJNiA,  takes  its  name  from  that  of  its  principal 
city  Babylon  (a. v.,  S  i)-  In  the  OT 
the  city  and  the  country  are  not  sharply 
distinguished  ;   both  are  frequently  included  under  the 

Hebrew  ?13.  In  other  passages  the  country  is  termed 
"irJ*J\  Shinar  (see  Shinae),  while  in  pust-cxilic  times 
the  whole  nation  are  referred  to  as  D*T_l3,  '  Chal- 
dceans,'  and  the  country  as  D^TJ'D  ]**)N,  'the  land 
of  the  t.'haldseans '  (see  CriAi.nEA).  Among  the 
Babylonians  themselves  there  was  no  single  name  for 
the  whole  country  until  the  third  Babylonian  dynasty 
(1  ighteenth  to  twelfth  century  B.C.),  when  the  Kassite 
designation  of  °  portion  of  the  country  as  Karduniash 
was  extended  and  adopted  in  the  royal  inscriptions  as  a 
general  name  for  the  country, — a  use  of  the  term  that 
was  retained  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  nation's 
history.  The  whole  of  Babylonia  could  also  be  expressed 
by  the  double  title  Sumer  and  Akkad,  which  the  Baby- 
lonians adopted  from  the  previous  non  -  Semitic  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  Akkad  designating  the  northern 
half  of  the  country  and  Sumer  the  southern  half.  The 
use  of  the  former  name  was  extended  in  the  Xeo-Baby- 
lonian  period,  and  the  word  in  such  phrases  as  'the 
king  of  Akkad  '  and  '  the  army  of  Akkad  '  was  employed 
to  designate  the  whole  country.  The  terms  kibrat 
arba'im,  'the  four  quarters,'  and  kissatu,  'the  world,' 
which  occur  in  the  royal  titles  sar  kibrat  arba'im,  '  king 
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of  the  four  quarters,'  and  $ar  kissati,  'king  of  the 
world,'  were  employed  to  express  extensions  of  the 
Babylonian   empire  beyond   the    natural    limits    of   the 

country  (cp  Mkmipotamia). 

The  natural  features  that  bound  the  country  of  Bal  iy- 

lonia  are  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  S. ,  the  Arabian  desert 

_  ...         on  the  \V. ,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  Iv , 

2.  Description.  whilfc  the  ]imit  from  AhSvna  on  thc  iV 

may  be  placed  roughly  at  the  line  where  the  slightly 
elevated  plain  to  the  N.  changes  to  the  alluvial  level. 
At  the  present  day  Babylonia  in  the  S.  differs  con- 
siderably in  size  and  conformation  from  the  ancient 
aspect  of  the  country.  The  soil  carried  down  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  is  considerable,  and  the 
alluvium  so  formed  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
increases  to-day  at  the  rate  of  about  a,  mile  in  seventy 
years  ;  moreover,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  rule 
of  formation  was  considerably  more  rapid  in  ancient 
times.  Thus  in  the  early  period  of  Babylonian  his- 
tory the  Persian  Gulf  extended  some  120  to  130  miles 
farther  north  than  it  extends  at  present,  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  each  entering  the  sea  at  a  separate  mouth. 
The  country  was  thus  protected  on  the  S.  by  thc  sea, 
and  on  the  "W.  by  the  desert  which,  rising  a  few  feel 
above  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  approached  within  thirty 

1  On  Sammuramat  the  wife  of  Ramman-nirari  (or  Addu-niran) 
III.,  see  Assyria,  §  32.  Apparently  the  only  queen  who  reu'iicd 
in  her  own  right  was  Azaga-Ban  or  Bau-ellit,  in  whose  reign  en  e  ■  ■. 
similar  to  those  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sargon  of  Al'.v'c  and 
v,;.  c~„  „,-™  „ ,-~a       gke  belongs  to  a  very  early  period. 
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miles  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  it  was  only  from  the  N. 
and  E.  sides  that  it  was  open  to  invasion.  From  the 
mountainous  country  to  the  E. ,  across  the  Tigris,  the 
Ka^site  and  Elamite  tribes  found  it  easy  to  descend 
upon  the  fertile  Babylonian  plain,  while  after  the  rise 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  the  boundary  between  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  was  constantly  in  dispute. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  country  were  situated  in 

two  groups  :  one  in  the  north  ;   the  other  in  the  south, 

nearer  the  sea.      The  southernmost  city  was 

3.  Cities.  £mlUi  tae  modern  Abu-Shahrcin,  situated 
on  the  Euphrates  not  far  from  the  ancient  coast-line  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  To  the  W.  of  Abu-Shahrcin  the 
mound  of  Mukayyar  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Ur  (see  Ur).  Between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
to  the  NW.  of  Ur  stuod  Larsam  or  Larsa,  the  modern 
Senkereh,  and  to  the  W  of  Larsam  the  city  of  Ercch, 
the  remains  of  which  are  buried  under  the  mounds  of 
Warka.  To  the  E.  of  AVarka,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Shatt-el-Hai,  the  mounds  of  Tclloh1  represent  the  city 
of  Sirpurla,  or  Lagas  (as  it  was  known  in  the  later 
period  of  its  history)  ;  the  two  cities,  Isin  and  Alaru, 
the  sites  of  which  have  not  yet  been  identified  with 
certainty,  complete  the  list  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  S.  The  N\  group  of  cities  consists  of  Babylon, 

situated  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  modern  town  of 
Hillah  (see  Babylon  ) ;  Borsippa,  marked  by  the  mound 
of  Birs-Ximrud,  not  far  from  Babylon,  on  the  SW.  ; 
Cuthah,  the  modern  Tell-lbrahirn  (see  Cuthah),  to 
the  X.  of  Babylon  ;  Sippar,  the  modern  Abu-Habbah  ; 
the  city  of  Kis,  still  nearer  the  metropolis  ;  and  Nippur, 
the  modern  Xiffer  (the  southernmost  city  of  the  group), 
to  the  X  of  the  Snatt-en-Nil.  The  site  of  the  city  of 
Agade,  which  was  in  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
probably  not  far  from  Babylon,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily identified. 

The  present   state    of   the   country   differs   consider- 
ably from  that  presented  by  it  in  ancient  times.      All 
„   ,        .    ancient  writers  describe  Babylonia  as  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  and  producing  enormous 

resources.  °.Jr  ,  ^        .    &  ^  , 

quantities  of  gram  ;  but  at  the  present  day 

long  neglect  of  cultivation  has  rendered  the  greater  part 

of  it  an  arid  waste,  varied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

rivers  by  large  tracts  of  marsh  land.      There  are  still 

visible    throughout     the     country    embankments    and 

trenches  which  mark  the  courses  of  ancient  canals,  by 

which  the  former  dwellers  in  the  land  regulated  their 

abundant  water-supply,  which  was  not  allowed  to  swell 

the  areas  covered  by  the  swamps,  but  was  utilised  for 

the  systematic  irrigation   of  the   country.      The  whole 

land,  in  fact,  was  formerly  intersected  by  a  network  of 

canals,  and  to   the  systematic    irrigation  of  its  alluvial 

soil  may  be  traced  the  secret  of   Babylonia's  former 

fertility. 

The  principal  products  of  the  country  were  wheat 
and  dates.  The  former  gave  an  enormous  return. 
The  latter  supplied  the  Babylonians  with  wine,  vinegar, 
and  a  species  of  flour  for  baking  ;  from  the  sap  of  the 
date  tree  was  obtained  palm-sugar  ;  ropes  were  made 
from  its  fibrous  bark,  and  its  wood  furnished  a  light 
but  tough  building  material.  Wine  was  also  obtained 
from  the  seed  of  the  sesame  plant  ;  and  barley,  millet, 
and  vetches  were  grown  in  large  quantities.  In  addition 
to  the  palm,  the  cypress  was  common  ;  poplars,  acacias, 
and  pomegranates  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
streams  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  of  oranges, 
apples,  and  pears,  was  artificial.  The  enormous  reeds 
which  abound  in  the  swamps  were  used  by  the  Baby- 
lonians for  the  construction  of  huts  and  light  boats,  and 
for  fencing  round  the  fields. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  Babylonians  w^e  camels, 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs  ;  while  the  lion, 
the  wild  ox,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  jackal  were  the 
principal  wild  animals  found  in  the  country  ;  gazelles 
and  hares  were  not  uncommon  ;  «  great  variety  of  birds 
*  Perhaps  =  Tell  L5h. 
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haunted  the  marshes  and  the  plains  ;  and  fish,  princi- 
pally barbel  and  carp,  were  abundant  in  the  rivers. 

The  language  spoken  by  both  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Assyrians  is  usually  referred  to  as  'Assyrian.       It 

of  the 
iguages,  claiming  a  closer 
relationship  to  Phoenician,  Hebrew 
(see  Hf.bkkw  Lam  .r.v;iv),  Synae,  and  the  other  Ara- 
maic dialects  (see  Akamaic  La >ic,l' a< ;!■.},  than  to  the 
more  southern  group,  which  comprises  the  Sahara n  or 
I  Iiinvaritic,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  tongues.  But 
while  in  its  nominal  and  verbal  formations  it  exhibits 
the  Semitic  idea  of  inflection  from  roots,  and  while 
those  idiiLs  themselves  are  found  in  the  other  Semitic 
languages,  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  stronger  foreign 
influence  and  lias  assimilated,  to  an  extent  that  is  not 
met  with  in  any  other  of  the  Semitic  languages,  a 
considerable  body  of  non-Semitic  words  and  expres- 
sions. The  influence  exerted  by  the  previous  inhabit- 
ants of  Babylonia  upon  their  Semitic  conquerors  was 
indelible,  and  throughout  their  whole  literature,  especi- 
ally in  their  mythological  and  religious  compositions, 
words  of  non-Semitic  origin  are  constantly  met  with. 

The  language  possessed  the  vowel  sounds,  a, a,  e,  e,  i,  I,  u,  ii, 

and  the  consonantal  suunds  b,  g,  d,  z,  h,  t,  k,  1,  in,  n,  s,  p,  s,  k, 

r,  5,  and  t,  representing  the  Hebrew  3,  j,  -j,  j,  n 

6.  Sounds,  (i.e.,  c),  Ul  3,  <?,  D,  2,  d,  a,  y,  p,  %  c,  and  n- 

The  existence  of  the  e  sound  in  As.syrKm  has 
been  questioned,  and  it  is  true  that  the  signs  containing  e 
and  /  are  constantly  interchanged ;  but  that  the  e  sound 
was  used,  at  least  for  a  certain  period,  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  certain,  for  not  only  is  it  required  to  explain  cer- 
tain vowel-changes  which  occur,  but  it  is  also  vouched  for  by 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  forms  of  certain  Babylonian  words,  and 
by  the  occurrence  of  some  twelve  signs  in  the  syllabary,  the 
existence  of  which  is  more  naturally  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  contain  the  vowel  e,  than  by  the  assumption  that 
they  are  merely  duplicates  for  certain  other  signs  which  un- 
doubtedly contain  the  vowel  i.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
consonants  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  of  the  equivalent 
consonants  in  Hebrew.  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  consonants  b,g,  d,  k,p,  and  t,  it  is  possible  that  in  Assyrian, 
as  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  they  were  pronounced  as  spirants 
when  coming  between  two  vowel  sounds;  in  writing,  however, 
no  distinction  is  indicated.  It  may  be  noted,  that,  while  the 
Assyrians  made  no  distinction  in  their  pronunciation  of  k  and 
k,  the  Babylonians  pronounced  the  latter  as  g;  that  among 
the  later  Babylonians,  at  least,  ?n  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced as  v ;  and  that  the  pronunciation  of  *  by  the  Assyrians 
gradually  approximated  to  s.  The  Semitic  sounds  represented 
by  the  Hebrew  consonants  n,  r\,  1,  n  ii-e.,  C)>  ,  an£i  V  (!'u'->  C 
and  £),  are  not  distinguished  in  the  Assyrian  syllabary,  as  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  examples  given  in  transliteration, 
the  equivalent  roots  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic  being  added  in  paren- 
theses :  akalu,  '  to  eat '  (Szsti) "»  aldku,  'to  go '  (-j^n) :  edeshu, 
'to  be  new'  (enn)  ;  eberu,  'to  cross'  (j-j-C)  ;  erebu,  'to  enter* 
( v3  jC)  ;  aladu,  *  to  bear '  (-j^i) ;  and  eneku,  '  to  suck '  (py).  That 
these  sounds  were  not  distinguished  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Babylonians  did  not  originate  their  own  system  of  writing,  but 
borrowed  the  system  they  found  in  use  among  the  earner  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

This  method  of  writing  has  been  termed  '  cuneiform,' 
since  the  wedge  (Latin  cuneus)  forms  the  basis  of  the 
_„  ...  written    character    in    the    later    periods 

7.  Writing.  Qf  jts  devei0pment.  Each  character 
or  sign,  in  faci,  consists  of  a  single  wedge,  or  is 
made  up  of  different  kinds  of  wedges  in  various 
combinations,  the  wedges  of  most  common  occurrence 

being  the  upright  wedge  |,  the  horizontal  wedge  »— ,  and 
the  arrow  head  (,  while  the  sloping  wedges  \>  / .  and 
J  occur  in  several  characters.  The  characters  are 
written  from  left  to  right,  and,  except  in  some  poetical  com- 
positions, no  space  is  necessarily  left  between  the  words  ; 
every  line,  however,  with  one  or  two  isolated  exceptions, 
ends  with  a  complete  word.  The  following  Assyrian 
signs  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  methods  of  com- 
bination adopted  in  the  formation  of  the  later  char- 
acters:  >f ,  *f,  -;£},  *£%  j£(,  S^TTT-  ^T> 
fc^  <T^,  ^T,  JA,  leli-     I"  the  earliest  forms 
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of  the  writing,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  wedge  : 

a    f\  ■    ■        the    characters    consist     of    straight    lines. 
.     rigm.    ^.g  -s  ^ue  t)  the  fact  that  cunciform  was 

merely  a  descendant  of  a  S)stem  of  picture-writing. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  characters  which  occur  in  the  most 
ancient  inscriptions  it  is  still  possible  to  recognise  the  original 
pictures  which  underlie  them.  Fur  example  the  sign  fur  '  heaven,' 
'god,'  'high,'  is  a  star  with  eight  points,  or  possibly  a  circle 
intersected  by  four  diameters;  the  sign  for  'sun'  is  a  rough 
circle  representing  the  sun's  disk ;  the  sign  for  '  ox  '  is  the  head 
of  an  ox  with  horns  ;  the  sign  for  '  grain  '  is  an  ear  of  corn. 

All  the  characters,  however,  did  not  descend  from  pictures. 
Some  were  formed  artificially  by  combination.  Thus  the  sign 
for  'water'  when  placed  within  that  for  'mouth'  gave  a  new 
sign  with  the  meaning  'to  drink';  the  sign  for  food  placed 
within  the  sign  for  'mouth'  gave  a  sign  with  the  meaning  'to 
eat'  ;  the  sign  for  'wild-ox'  was  formed  by  placing  the  sign  for 
'  mountain  within  that  for  '  ox  '  ;  while  other  signs  were  formed 
by  writing  a  charm  tor  twice  or  three  times.  Moreover,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  artificial  formation  of  characters  was  customary  to 
a  considerable  extent.  According  to  a  theory  recently  put 
forward  by  Delitzsch,1  certain  strokes  and  combinations  of  strokes 
to  be  traced  in  the  oldest  forms  of  many  of  the  characters  had  a 
meaning  inherent  in  themselves,  and  formed  the  motive  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  signs  containing  them  were  developed.  This 
question,  however,  is  one  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
conclusion  until  more  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  earliest  period, 
recently  discovered,  have  been  published. 

In  the  later  forms  which  the  characters  assumed  the  original 
lines  gave  way  to  wedges  from  the  fact  that  the  scribes  employed 
e\tensi\ely  soft  clay  instead  of  stone  as  a  material  on  which  to 
write.  A  line  formed  by  a  single  pressure  of  the  style  naturally 
assumed  the  form  of  a  wedge,  while  the  increased  clearness 
and  uniformity  which  resulted  secured  for  the  wedge  its  final 
adoption.  In  addition  to  the  changes  which  ocemred  in  the 
forms  of  th<:  characters,  there  was  a  development  in  their  signifi- 
cation. Originally  representing  complete  words  or  ideas,  thev 
were  gradually  employed  to  express  the  sounds  of  the  words 
they  represented  apart  from  their  meaning;  and  thus  were 
developed  their  syllabic  values. 

The  Babylonians  adopted  this  method  of  writing  from 
the  non-Semitic  race  (see  below,  s,;$  43, 
71  d)  whom  they  found  in  possession  of 
the  country,  and  they  adapted  the  system  to  their  own 
idiom. 

To  characters  or  groups  of  characters  representing  Sumerian 
words  they  assigned  the  Semitic  words  which  were  equivalent 
to  them  in  meaning  ;  they  also  employed  the  signs  phonetically, 
the  syllables  they  represented  consisting  either  of  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant  (simple  syllables)  —  e.g.,  ba,  id.  su  —  or  of  a  vowel 
between  two  consonants  (compound  syllables)— e.g.,  mat,  kit,  lul. 
The  system  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  signs  were  polyphonotis — that  is  to  say,  they  had  more  than 
one  syllabic  value  and  could  be  used  as  ideograms  for  more  than 
one  word.  A  sign,  therefore,  might  be  used  in  one  of  three  ways  : 
as  a  syllable  in  a  word  written  phonetically,  or  as  an  ideogram 
for  a  complete  word,  or  as  one  sign  in  a  group  of  two  or  more 
signs  which  together  formed  an  ideogram  for  a  complete  word. 

That  this  mixed  method  of  ideographic  and  phonetic  writing 
was  often  found  ambiguous  is  attested  by  the  methods  which  the 
I  Babylonians  took  to  simplify  it.  (1)  One  of  these  methods  con- 
sisted in  adding  to  a  word  what  has  been  termed  its  detenu  ma- 
th's, a  sign  attached  to  a  word  to  indicate  the  class  of  thing  to 
which  it  refers.  Thus  a  special  sign  was  placed  before  male  proper 
names,  another  before  female  proper  names ;  the  sign  for  'god' 
was  placed  before  the  names  of  deities;  the  sign  for  'country' 
regularly  preceded  the  names  of  countries  ;  similar  determinatives 
were  used  before  the  names  of  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  tribes, 
professions,  woods,  plants,  stones,  garments,  vessels,  certain 
animals,  the  names  of  the  months,  stars,  etc.,  while  in  a  few 
classes  the  determinative  is  placed  after  the  word,  as  in  the  ease 
of  places,  birds,  fish,  etc.  -V  determinative  was  never  pro- 
nounced :  it  was  designed  only  as  a  guide  to  the  reader,  indicating 
the  character  of  the  word  it  accompanied.  (2)  Another  aid  to 
the  reader  consisted  in  adding  to  an  ideogram  what  has  been 
termed  its  phonetic  complement — that  is  to  say,  the  final  syllable 
of  the  word  for  which  it  is  intended.  By  this  means  the  reader 
is  not  only  assisted  in  assigning  the  correct  word  to  the  ideogram, 
but  also,  in  the  case  of  verbs,  is  enabled  to  detect  with  greater 
ease  the  stem  and  tense  intended  by  the  writer.  Even  with  this 
assistance,  the  writing,  with  its  list  of  more  than  five  hundred 
characters,  was  necessarily  complicated.  The  use  of  ideograms 
was  never  entirely  given  up,  and,  although  in  the  Neo-Baby- 
lonian  period  simple  syllables  were  employed  in  preference  to 
compound  syllables,  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  never 
attained  the  further  development  of  an  alphabet. 

The   decipherment   of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 

10   Decipher     mscr'Pt'ons  resulted  from   the   labours 

ment  °*"  scno^ars  wno  nao^  previously  devoted 

themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  the 

cuneiform  inscriptions  in  old  Persian. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  the  Persians  made 

1  Die  Entstehung  des  altestcn.  Schriftsystems  (Leipsic,  1897). 
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use  for  their  inscriptions  of  a  character  which  they  had  borrowed 
originally  from  the  I  iabylonians.  Other  nations  of  W.  Asia  also, 
such  as  tlie  Susiaus  and  the  people  dwelling  around  Lake  Van, 
borrowed  from  Bab)  Ion  the  idea  of  cuneiform  writing,  in  some 
cases  making  use  of  the  Babylonian  characters,  in  others  modify- 
ing them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  changes  introduced 
by  the  Persians  when  they  borrowed  the  idea  of  writing  by  means 
of  wedges  were  considerable,  for,  instead  of  employing  a  sign-list 
of  several  hundred  characters  representing  syllables  and  complete 
words,  they  confined  themselves  to  thirty-nine,  each  of  which 
represented  a  single  alphabetic  value.  Of  the  various  systems 
of  cuneiform  writing,  therefore,  the  Persian  v»as  by  far  the 
simplest.  The  Achsemenian  kings  who  ruled  in  Persia  at  this 
period  numbered  among  their  subjects  the  peoples  of  Susia  and 
Babylonia,  these  countries  having  by  conquest  been  added  to 
their  empire.  When,  therefore,  they  set  up  an  inscription 
recording  their  campaigns  or  building  operations,  they  added, 
by  the  side  of  the  Persian  text,  Susian  and  Babylonian  transla- 
tions inscribed  in  the  cuneiform  characters  employed  by  these 
two  nations.  There  are  thus  engraved  on  the  palaces  and  rocks 
of  Persia  trilingual  inscriptions  in  the  old  Persian,  Susian,  and 
Babylonian  characters,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  as  soon  as 
one  of  these  three  characters  could  be  read  the  way  would  be 
opened  for  the  decipherment  of  the  other  two.  Of  the  three 
the  Persian,  with  its  comparatively  small  number  of  signs,  is 
(as  we  have  said)  the  simplest,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that 
it  was  the  first  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  scholars. 

Grotefend,  in  a  paper  published  in  1S02,  supplied  the  key  to  a 
correct  method  of  decipherment.      Taking  two  short  inscriptions 

in  the  old  Persian  character  which  Niebuhr 
11.  Grotefend..  had  copied  at  Persepolis,  he  submitted  them 

to  an  analysis.  The  inscriptions,  he  found, 
coincided  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  certain  groups  of 
characters,  which,  be  conjectured,  might  represent  proper  names. 
On  this  assumption  each  inscription  contained  two  proper  names, 
the  name  of  the  king  who  set  it  up,  and,  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  of  his  father.  But  the  name  which  occurred  first  in  one 
inscription  was  the  name  which  stood  second  in  the  other — that 
is  to  say,  the  three  different  groups  of  characters  must  represent 
the  names  of  three  monarchs  following  one  another  in  direct 
succession.  From  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  were  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis  it  might  be  concluded  that  their  writers 
were  Persian  kings  ;  and  when  he  applied,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, the  three  names  Hystaspes,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  he  found 
that  they  fitted  the  characters  admirably.  On  his  further  de- 
ciphering the  name  of  (_\  rus  he  obtained  correct  values  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  alphabet. 

Of  the  forty  Persian  signs,  of  which  one  is  merely  a  diagonal 
stroke  employed  for  dividing  the  words  from  one  another,  Grote- 
fend's  first  alphabet  included  thirty.  He  subsequently  sug- 
gested values  for  thirty-five  characters;  but  be  did  not  improve 
upon  his  original  alphabet.  He  correctly  identified  a,  u,  d,  P, 
f,  r,  s,  and  j"  ;  his  values  kk,  dj\  and  th  were  practically  correct ; 
and  his  v  was  not  far  off  the  correct  value  b.  About  1822  St. 
Martin  took  up  the  investigation,  working  at  the  decipherment 
for  thene\t  ten  years,  but  without  min  1 1  result ;  be  identified  t  and 
7',  however,  and  for  the  vowel  /,  which  had  been  read  as  a  by 
Grotefend,  he  gave  the  improved  reading y.  The  characters  for  lit 
and  n  were  identified  by  Raskin  1826,  and  Burnouf  in  bis  memoir, 
published  ten  years  later,  identified  k,  b,  and  z,  while  his  readings 
qnx\<\gk  for  two  other  characters  were  great  improvements  on  the 
suggestions  of  Grotefend  and  St.  Martin.  In  the  same  year 
Lassen  produced  his  first  alphabet,  improvements  on  which  he 
published  in  1839  ancl  i%44,  in  a  few  cases  making  use  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  Jacquet  and  Beer  which  had  been  published  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  his  first  alphabet.  He  suggested  correct 
readings  for  at  least  ten  characters,  and  improved  readings  of 
some  others.  This  final  alphabet  did  not  contain  many  incorrect 
identifications.  The  scholar  who  did  most,    however,  for 

the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  was  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Rawlirison.      He  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject 

in  1835,  when  stationed  at  Kirmanshah,  on 
12.  Rawlins  OIL.    the  western  frontier  of  Persia.     At  that  time 

he  had  only  heard  of  Groief  nd's  discovery  ; 
he  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  his  alphabet,  and  did  not  e\c-n  know 
on  what  inscriptions  it  had  been  based.  Thus  he  began  the 
work  of  decipherment  from  the  beginning.  For  his  first  analysis 
he  took  two  short  inscriptions  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
purpose  by  Grotefend,  which  yielded  him  the  names  of  Hys- 
taspes, Darius,  and  Xerxes.  During  the  next  year  he  had 
increased  his  list  of  names  by  the  correct  identification  of 
Arsames,  Ariamnes,  Teispes,  Achaemenes,  and  Persia.  It  was 
not  until  the  autumn  of  1836  that  he  first  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  works  of  Grotefend  and  St.  .Martin.  Then  he  per- 
ceived that  his  own  alphabet,  based  as  it  was  on  longer  in- 
scriptions, was  far  in  advance  of  the  results  obtained  by  them. 
In  1837  he  copied  the  greater  part  of  the  long  inscription  at 
P.ehistun,  containing  the  annals  of  Darius,  and  forwarded  a 
translation  of  the  first  two  paragraphs  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  ;_  but  next  summer,  while  at  Teheran,  he  heard  that 
Burnoufs  publication  had  meanwhile  anticipated  many  of 
his  improvements.  In  the  autumn  of  1838  he  obtained  the 
published  copies  of  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  allied  languages  of  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  analysed 
every  word  in  the  inscriptions  that  had  up  to  that  time  been 
copied.  He  then  found  that  Lassen's  alphabet  confirmed  many 
of  his  own  conclusions ;  but  he  obtained  assistance  from  it  in  the 
case  of  only  one  character. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Rawlinson  worked  out  the  characters 
of  the  Persian  alphabet  for  himself  independently  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries  ;  but  it  was  not  on  this  achievement 
that  he  himself  based  his  title  to  originality.  He  justly  claims 
that,  whereas  his  predecessors  had  succeeded  only  in  reading  a 
few  proper  names  and  royal  titles,  he  had  been  the  first  to  present 
to  tne  world  a  correct  grammatical  translation  nf  ma  two 
hundred  lines  of  cuneiform  writing-  This  translation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  was  being  prepared  for 
publication  in  1839,  when  his  duties  in  Afghanistan  put  an  end 
to  his  studies  for  some  years.  It  was  nut  until  lri-js  that  be 
found  leisure  to  complete  the  work,  in  which  >  c.u  be  published 
his  mein  >ir  containing  a  complete  translation  ol  the  whole  Pci  sian 
[<_\.t  of  the  Behistun  inscription.1 

Now  that  he  had  completed  the  decipherment  of  the 
old  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Rawlinson  turned 
_  ,  his  attention  to  the  Babylonian  cuneiform. 
13.  Ua  y-  ^  comparison  of  the  third  column  of  the 
"  Beh'stun  inscription  with  the  now  known 
Persian  text  occurring  in  the  first  column  was  the 
starting-point  of  his  studies,  and  in  1851  he  published 
the  text  and  translation  of  the  Babylonian  part  of  this 
inscription,  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
the  Pabvlonian  characters  were  polvphonous.  The  his- 
torical inscriptions  on  cylinders,  slabs,  and  stelai  that 
had  been  found  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  meanwhile 
afforded  ample  material  for  study,  and  other  workers 
lent  their  aid  in  the  decipherment.  In  the  years  1849- 
1852  Hi  neks  contributed  papers  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  His  most  important  discovery  was  the 
determination  of  the  syllabic  nature  of  Babylonian  writ- 
ing. Subsequently  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  \<>rris,  and 
Oppert,  while  devoting  themselves  to  the  further  interpre- 
tation of  the  historical  inscriptions,  classified  the  principal 
grammatical  rules  of  the  language,  and  so  brought  the 
work  of  decipherment  to  an  end. 

The  earliest  explorers  of  Babylonia  did  not  undertake 
systematic  excavation.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
_.    „  surveying  and   describing  the  ruins   that 

,  -  were  still  visible  upon  the  surface.      The 

most  valuable  memoirs  on  the  subject 
are  those  on  the  site  of  Babylon  compiled  by  Rich,  who 
from  1808  till  1821  was  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
resident  at  Bagdad.  Systematic  excavations  were 

first  undertaken  in  Babylonia  during  the  years  1849-55, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  assisted  by 
Loftus  and  Taylor. 

In  1254.  Rawlinson  excavated  at  Bi rs  N i mrud  near  the 
Euphrates  a  few  miles  SW.  of  Hillah,  a  mound  that  marks  the  site 
of  a  great  zikkurrat  erected  by  Nebuchadrezzar  II.  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  city  of  Borsippa.  Here,  in  addition 
to  tracing  the  plan  of  the  building,  he  found  fine  cylinders 
recording  Nebuchadrezzar's  building  operations.  He  also  suc- 
cessfully excavated  the  mounds  Jfasr  and  Babil,  to  the  N.  of 
Hillah,  within  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon  ;  and  during  the  same 
period  excavations  were  conducted  at  the  mound  of  Niffer 
to  the  SE.  of  Hillah,  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Nippur,  and  in  S.  Babylonia  at  the  mounds  of  Warka,  the  site 
of  Erech,  Senkereh  the  site  of  Larsa,  and  Mukayyar  the 
site  of  TJr.  While  Rawlinson  was  carrying  on  these  extensive 
excavations,  the  French  furnished  an  expedition  which  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Fresnel  and  Oppert,  and  during 
the  years  1851-54  did  valuable  service,  especially  in  surveying 
and  describing  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon.  In  1878 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  again  undertook  systematic 
excavations,  which  were  continued  down  to  the  year  1883  under 
the  direction  of  their  agent  H.  Rassani.  Kxcavations  were 
undertaken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hillah,  at  Tell-IbrahTm,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cuthah,  and  at  Abu-Habbah,  the  site 
of  Sippar,  where  exceedingly  rich  finds  of  tablets  and  cylinders 
were  made.  The  various  expeditions  of  George  Smith  and  E. 
A.  Wall  is  Uud.^e  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  many  Babylonian 
inscriptions.  The  French  have  obtained  rich  finds  of  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  <jf  the  early  period  at  Telfih,  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  of  de  Sarzec,  who,  since  his  appointment  as  French 
vice-consul  at  Bassurah  (Basra)  in  1877,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  thorough  excavation  of  the  mounds  that  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Sirpurla.  The  most  recent  excavations  are  those 
of  the  Americans  at  Niffer,  which  were  begun  in  i;;;S8;  they 
were  ably  conducted  by  Haynes,  and  have  only  recently  been 
discontinued. 

With  the  exception  of  those  at  Telloh,  the  mounds 

of  Babylonia,  unlike  those  of  Assyria  {q.v. ,  §  10),  do 

not  yield  many  sculptures  or  reliefs  ;   but  the  excavations 

have  enabled  us  to  trace  the  history  of  the  brick-built 

1  See  JK  AS  10. 
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palaces  and  temples,  while  the  'finds'  comprise  votive 
tablets  of  stone  and  inscribed  alabaster  vases,  building- 
inscriptions  upon  cylinders,  and  thousands  of  inscribed 
clay  tablets,  many  of  which  are  of  great  literary,  his- 
torical, and  scientific  interest. 

As  the  soil  of  Babylonia  is  alluvial,  it  is  entirely 
without  metals,  and  even  without  stone,  both  of  which 
h:id  to  U:  imported  from  other  countries. 
This  scarcity  of  stone  had  <x  consider- 
able inlhicneeon  the  character  ofliabylonian  architecture. 
The  difficulties  of  transport  prohibited  its  adoption  as 
a  building  material  except  to  a  very  small  extent,  and 
as  excellent  clay  was  obtainable  throughout  the  whole 
of  Rib)  Ionia,  all  the  temples  and  palaces  as  well  as 
private  dwellings  were  composed  throughout  of  brick. 
The  bricks  were  of  two  kinds,  baked  and  unbaked. 
The  former,  though  mrreJy  dried  in  the  sun,  formed  a. 
serviceable  building-material,  and  in  some  cases  entire 
buildings  are  composed  of  them.  The  usual  practice, 
however,  was  to  build  the  greater  part  of  the  structure 
of  sun-dried  bricks  and  then  to  face  it  with  bricks 
dried  in  the  kiln,  the  thin  layer  of  harder  material 
on  the  surface  protecting  the  whole  structure  from 
rain  and  flood  and  change  of  temperature.  Buildings 
of  unburnt  brick  were  often  strengthened  by  thick  layers 
of  matting  composed  of  reeds,  while  the  interior  struc- 
ture of  faced  walls  was  in  some  cases  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  courses  of  baked  brick.  The  bricks  them- 
selves vary  considerably  in  size.  Many  of  them  were 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  king  for  whose  use  thev 
were  made,  which  lends  considerable  aid  in  settling  the 
date  and  history  of  many  structures.  For  binding  the 
bricks  together  two  kinds  of  cement  were  employed,  the 
one  consisting  of  bitumen,  the  other  of  plain  clav  or 
mud,  in  some  cases  intermixed  with  chopped  straw. 
The  latter  was  used  the  more  extensively,  bitumen  being 
employed  only  where  there  was  special  need  of  strength, 
as  at  the  base  of  a  building  where  injury  from  rain  was 
to  be  feared  (see  Bitumen).  Conduits  of  baked  bricks 
were  employed  for  carrying  off  the  water  from  the 
larger  buildings  (see  also  Brick,  §  4). 

The  principal  building  with  the  Babylonians  was  the 
zikkurrat u  or  temple,  consisting  of  a  lofty  structure 
rising   in   huge   stages    one    above   the 


16.  Temples. 


other,   composed  for  the  most  part  of 


solid  brick  and  ascended  by  a  staircase  on  the  outside  ; 
the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  was 
placed  in  the  shrine  at  the  top.  The  remains  of  these 
temple-towers  at  the  present  day  are  covered  by  huge 
mounds  of  earth  and  debris,  and  thus  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  their  plan  and  estimate  their  original  dimensions. 
The  larger  ones,  however,  have  been  examined  at  different 
times.  That  at  Warka,  which  at  the  present  day  rises 
more  than  a.  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  measures 
some  two  hundred  feet  square  at  its  base,  and  consisted 
of  at  least  two  stories.  The  temple  at  Mukayyar  is 
built  on  a  platform  raised  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
plain  ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  0  parallelogram,  the  sides 
measuring  198  ft.  and  133  ft.,  and  the  angles  pointing 
to  the  cardinal  points.  Only  two  stories  are  at  present 
traceable,  of  which  the  lower  one  is  strengthened  by 
buttresses.  The  upper  story  docs  not  rise  from  the 
centre  of  the  lower,  but  is  built  rather  at  one  end. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  traces  on  it,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  of  the  chamber  or  shrine  which  may 
have  originally  contained  the  image  of  the  god.  The 
zikkurrat  at  Nippur  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  construc- 
tion. Tt  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  on 
the  NW.  edge  of  a  large  platform,  the  four  corners 
also  pointing  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  In  this  temple 
three  stages  have  been  traced,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  were  more.  In  the  later  Babylonian  period  the 
number  of  stages  was  increased,  as  in  the  temple  of  Bel 
or  Marduk  at  Babylonia,  and  that  of  Nabu  at  Borsippa, 
both  of  which  were  finally  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence 
by    Nebuchadrezzar    II.    (see    Babylon,    Nkhuciiap- 
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rezzar).  Rising  on  their  platforms  high  above  the 
houses  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  plain,  these 
ancient  temples  must  have  been  impressive,  though  in  the 
early  period  they  were  entirely  without  ornament  or  colour. 

The   remains   of  but   few    Babylonian    palaces    have 

been  unearthed,  that  at  Telloh  being  the  one  belonging 

nth       to    t'ie   early   Pei"i°<l    tnat    has    been    most 

h    "lri      ^  systemat'cal'y    excavated,    while    the    finest 

U1  mSs-  example  of  the  later  period  is  the  palace  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  at  Babylon  with  its  hanging  gardens 
(see  Babylon,  §  5/  ).  Of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  Babylonians  not  many  remains  have  been  recovered. 

The  site  from  which  the  finest  examples  of  early 
Babylonian  art  have  been  obtained  is  Telloh,  where 
.  ,  excavations  have  afforded  evidence  of  an 
'  art  so  highly  developed  that  its  origin 
must  be  set  back,  at  least  2000  years  before  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Semitic  kingdom  of  Babylonia  (see 
below,  §  54).  Large  seated  statues,  in  diorite,  of  Ur- 
Bau  and  Gudea,  carved  in  the  round,  stone  slabs  and 
plates  sculptured  in  relief,  small  figures  and  carvings 
in  marl ile,  stone,  ivory,  and  bronze,  bronze  and  silver 
vessels,  cylinder-seals,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds 
attest  the  skill  of  these  early  Sumerian  artists,  who  were 
the  teachers  of  the  Semites  by  whom  they  were  eventu- 
ally displaced. 

At  a  later  period  the  Babylonians  ornamented  the 
interior  of  their  palaces  and  houses  by  covering  the 
brickwork  with  plaster,  on  which  they  painted  ;  or  they 
coated  the  walls  with  enamelled  bricks.  The  develop- 
ment of  sculpture,  however,  unlike  that  of  Assyria,  was 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  material  in  which  to  work,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  carvings  that  have  come 
down  to  us  never  approach  the  level  attained  by  the 
reliefs  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
inscriptions  that  have  been  recovered  only  a  small 
q    T  ..        ,  proportion  can  be  classified  as  literature 

in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Perhaps 
the  largest  section  of  the  inscriptions  consists  of  the 
contract  tablets,  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
social  and  commercial  life  of  the  people,  but  in  no 
single  instance  can  be  regarded  as  of  literary  value.1 
Similarly  the  many  texts  of  a  magical  and  astrological 
nature  (see  below,  §  33/. ),  tablets  containing  forecasts 
and  omens,  tablets  prescribing  offerings  and  ceremonies 
to  be  performed  before  the  gods  (§  30),  can  hardly  take 
rank  as  literature,  though  their  classification  and  study 
is  leading  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Babylonian 
religion  and  belief;  while  the  great  body  of  letters  and 
despatches  dealing  with  both  public  and  private  affairs, 
written  as  most  of  them  are  in  a  terse,  abbreviated 
style,  are  worthy  of  study  from  a  philological  rather 
than  a  literary  standpoint.  - 

When  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  however, 
tli-  -re  remains  a  considerable  number  of  texts  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  may  justly  lay 
claim  to  the  possession  of  a  literature  consisting  of  both 
_-.    p     ,  poetry  and  prose.     The  principal  examples 

•''  of  Babylonian  poetry  are  presented  by  the 
legends, 3the  majority  of  which  are  written  throughout  in 
metre,  by  mythological  and  religious  compositions  and 
penitential  psalms,  many  of  which  are  composed  in 
Sumerian  with  interlinear  Assyrian  translations,  and  by 
the   many   prayers,    hymns,    incantations,    and    litanies 

1  See  Oppert  and  Menant,  Documents  juridiques  (Paris, 
1877);  Strassmaier,  Bab.  Texte  (Leipsic,  1899,  etc.);  Meissner, 
Beitr.  zum  altbab.  Prh'atrecht  (Leipsic,  1893)  ;  and  KB  4. 

2  See  budge  and  lipoid,  Tell  el-Amarna  Tablets  (London, 
1892);  Bezold,  Oriental  Diplomacy  (London,  1893);  KBh\ 
Del.  Beit}-,  z.  Assyr.  1  ;  and  R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Letters  (London,  1892,  etc.). 

3  See  George  Smith,  Chaldean  Genesis  (London,  1880): 
IV.  R;  Haupt,  Bab.  Nimrodepos  (Leipsic,  1SI.4);  E.  T. 
Harper,  Beitr.  z.  Assy,  2;  Jeremias,  Izdubar  Ninn -od  (Leip- 
sic, 1891);  Jensen,  Kosmologie  (Strassburg,  i8q->)  ;  Zimmern  in 
Gunkel's  Schdpf.  (Gutt.,  1895);  and  Del.  Abk.  d.  KonigL 
Sachs.  Gesclls.  d.  Miss..  LM.  17,  n.  2  (96). 
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which  occur  on  tablets  by  themselves,  or  are  preserved 

in  the  ritual  texts  interspersed  with  directions  for  the 
performance  of  ceremonies. 2  It  has  long  been  recognised 
that  Babylonian  poetical  compositions,  like  those  of  the 
Hebrews,  are  written  in  a  rough  metre  consisting  of 
verse  and  half-verse,  the  Babylonian  scribes  frequently 
emphasising  the  central  division  of  the  verse  in  the  com- 
positions they  copied  by  writing  its  two  halves  in  separate 
columns.  More  recently  it  has  been  pointed  out-  that 
in  many  compositions,  in  addition  to  this  central  division, 
each  verse  is  divided  by  a  definite  number  of  accented 
syllables  or  rhythmical  beats. 

The  feet  or  divisions  so  formed  do  not  contain  a  fixed  number 
of  syllables,  but  consist  of  a  single  word  or  of  not  more  than  two 
or  three  short  words  closely  connected  with  each  other,  such  as 
prepositions  and  the  substantives  to  which  they  are  attached, 
words  joined  by  the  construct  state,  etc.,  the  metre  in  some 
tablets  being  indicated  by  I  dank  spaces  left  by  the  scribe.  The 
commonest  metre  is  that  consisting  of  four  divisions,  in  which 
the  two  halves  of  the  verse  are  each  subdivided  ;  but  this,  in 
many  texts,  especially  in  some  of  the  pravers,  is  interrupted  at 
irregular  intervals  by  a  line  of  only  three  feet. 

In  many  of  the  legends,  moreover,  the  single  verses 
are  combined  both  by  sense  and  by  rhythm  into  strophes 
consisting  of  four  or  two  lines  each. 

The  best  examples  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  prose 
are  the  longer  historical  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 
01  tt'  +  •  i  later  periods.  This  class  of  inscription 
.    ,.  demands  «.   more    detailed    treatment. 

"  '    Apart  from  its  literary  value,  it  is  the 

principal  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  themselves,  and  supple- 
ments and  supports  in  many  particulars  the  biblical 
narrative  of  the  relations  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  their 
more  powerful  neighbours. 

Unlike  all  other  classes  of  inscriptions,  which  were 
written  with  a  style  on  tablets  made  of  clay,  the 
historical  inscriptions  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  The 
shortest  form  consists  merely  of  a  king's  name  and 
titles,  which  are  stamped  or  inscribed  on  bricks  built 
into  the  structure  of  a  temple  or  palace  which  he  had 
erected  or  restored.  In  some  cases  the  actual  stamps 
that  were  used  for  this  purpose  have  been  recovered. 
Similar  -short  inscriptions  were  engraved  during  the  old 
Babylonian  period  on  door-sockets  of  stone.  Another 
class  of  short  inscription  records  the  dedication  of 
temples  on  their  erection  or  when  they  have  been  re- 
built ;  these  are  frequently  written  on  clay  cones 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  pegs  or  nails,  which  may  very 
possibly  have  had  a  phallic  significance.  The  cones 
of  Gudea  and  Ur-Bau  are  those  most  frequently  met 
with,  while  clay  cones  of  different  shapes  were  engraved 
by  Mul-Babbar,  patesi  of  Isban,  Sin-gasid,  Kudur- 
Mabug  and  other  early  Babylonian  kings;  cones  of 
bronze,  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a  god  clasping  the 
thicker  end,  have  also  been  found  at  Telloh.  Dedica- 
tory inscriptions  were  also  written  on  circular  stones, 
perforated  through  the  centre  ;  when  these  are  small 
they  are  usually  described  as  '  mace-heads  ;  but  the 
use  to  which  the  larger  ones  were  put  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  '  mace-heads  '  of  Sargon  I. ,  Manis- 
tusu,  and  Nammaghani  are  good  examples  of  the 
former  class.  Small  square  tablets  of  diorite,  but 
more  commonly  larger  oblong  tablets  of  limestone 
inscribed  on  both  sides,  were  employed  for  votive  in- 
scriptions ;  those  of  Rim-Aku  and  of  his  wife,  of 
Hammu-rabi  and  of  Samsu-iluna,  are  particularly  fine 
examples  of  this  class  of  inscription.  In  the  later 
Babylonian  period,  when  such  a  votive  inscription  of 
an  early  Babylonian  king  was  found  in  the  ruins  or 
ancient  archives  of  a  temple,  a  pious  Babylonian  would 
frequently  have  an  accurate  copy  of  it  made  in   clay, 

1  See  IV.  R  ;  Haupt,  Akk.  und  sum.  Keilschrift texte  (Leip- 
sic, 1881-2)  :  Zimmern,  Bab.  Bussps.  (Leipsic,  1885)  and  Surpu 
(Leipsic,  1896)  ;  Brunnow,  ZA  4/.  ;  Kniidtzon,  Assyr.  Geb.  an 
den  Sonnengott  (Leipsic,  1893);  Tallqvist,  Maqlu  (Leipsic, 
1895);  King,  Bab.  Magic  and  Sorcery  (London,  1896);  and 
CraigT  Rel.  Texts  (Leipsic,  1895-7). 

2  Zimmern,  ZA  %  and  10. 
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which  he  placed  as  an  offering  in  one  of  the  temples  in 
Babylon.  Several  archaic  inscriptions  have  thu.s  been 
preserved  in  Neo-Babylonian  copies.  The  famous  stone- 
tablet  recording  the  endow  merit  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun- 
god  at  Sippar  by  Xabu-pal-iddina,  which  was  found  in 
a  clay  coffer  with  the  sculptured  portion  protected  by 
clay  shields  provided  for  it  by  Nabnpolassar  nearly  three 
hundred  years  after  it  was  engraved,  is  unique. 

Clay  vases  and  bowls  were  employed  bv  some  of 
the  Assvrian  kings  for  recording  their  building  opera- 
tions, the  inscriptions  running  in  parallel  lines  round 
the  outside,  while  vases  of  alabaster  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  temples  frequently  bore  the  name  and 
titles  of  the  king  who  dedicated  them.  Inscriptions  on 
statues  are  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  later  periods 
of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history,  the  short  inscrip- 
tions on  the  statues  of  Asur- nasir-pal,  the  loitger 
inscription  on  the  seated  figure  of  Shalmaneser  JT.,  and 
those  on  the  two  large  figures  of  the  god  Xebo,  being 
the  principal  examples  ;  at  Telloh,  however,  long  in- 
scriptions of  the  non-Semitic  kings  Gudea  and  Ur-I'au 
are  found  engraved  on  their  statues  of  diorite.  Slabs 
of  stone,  marble,  and  alabaster  were  employed  for 
longer  historical  inscriptions.  These  were  sometimes 
treated  as  tablets  and  engraved  on  both  sides,  as  in  the 
memorial  tablets  of  Ramman-nirari  I.  ;  but  more 
frequently  they  were  intended  as  monuments,  and  set 
up  in  the  palaces  of  the  kings  who  made  them  ;  parts 
of  many  are  decorated  with  sculpture,  and  in  some  in- 
stances with  portraits  in  relief  of  the  king  whose  deeds 
they  record.  The  later  Assyrian  kings  also  engraved 
their  records  on  the  colossal  winged  bulls  and  lions 
that  flanked  the  entrances  to  their  palaces,  and  by  the 
side  of,  and  even  upon,  the  bas-reliefs  which  lined  their 
walls.  In  some  places  on  the  borders  of  Assyria,  as  in 
the  district  of  Lebanon  and  at  the  source  of  the  Tigris, 
inscriptions  to  record  the  farthest  point  reached  by  some 
military  expedition  were  engraved  in  the  living  rock. 

Clay,  however,  was  the  material  most  extensively 
employed,    and    for    the    longer   historical    inscriptions 


22.  Clay  prisms, 


some  form  of  prism  or  cylinder  was 


,  found  to  offer   the  greatest  amount 

of  surface  in  the  most  compact  form  ; 

the  two  earliest  prisms  that  have  been  discovered  are 

those  of  Gudea,    each  of  which    contains   about    two 

thousand  lines  of  writing. 

The  annals  of  several  of  the  Assyrian  kings  also  were  inscribed 
on  clay  prisms,  good  examples  of  which  are  the  four  eight-sided 
prisms1  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (see  Assyria,  §  28),  the  famous 
six-sided  'Taylor'  prism2  of  Sennacherib,  which  contains  an 
account  of  his  siege  of  Jerusalem  (see  Sennacherib),  the  six- 
sided  prisms :i  of  Esarh addon  (g.v.\  and  the  fine  ten-sided 
prisms  i  of  Asur-bani-pal. 

_  Small  barrel-cylinders  were  employed  by  some  of  the  Assyrian 
Icings,  including  Sargon,  Esarhaddon,  A^ur-bani-pal,  and  Sin- 
sar-iskun,  and  larger  ones,  containing  accounts  of  his  first  three 
campaigns,  by  Sennacherib.  Barrel -cylinders,  however,  are 
principally  associated  with  the  later  Babylonian  kings.  Must 
of  them  contain  accounts  of  the  building  operations  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar II.  Cy.z'.Jand  Nabonidus.  The  two  latest  barrel- 
cylinders  that  have  been  recovered  are  those  of  Cyrus  <ste 
below,  §  69),  describing  his  taking  of  Babylon  (538  B.C.),  and  of 
Antiochu.-S.jtcr  (280-260  B.C.),  recording  his  rebuilding  of  tht 
temple  of  E-zida  in  Borsippa. 

Large  clay  tablets  with  one,  two,  or  three  columns  of  writing 
on  each  side  were  employed  for  long  historical  inscriptions. 
Among  the  best  examples  are  the  tablets  of  Tiglath-pileser 
IIL  which  were  found  in  the  SE.  palace  at  Nimrud,  the  tablet 
of  Esarhaddon  inscribed  with  his  genealogy  and  an  account  of 
his  building  operations,  the  tablet  giving  an  account  of  Asur- 
bani-pal's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Assyria,  and  of  the  installa- 
a"11  °*"_h|s  brother  as  viceroy  of  Babylon,  and  thus':  recording 
Asur-bani -pal's  conquests  in  Arabia  and  Elam,  his  campaigns 
in  Egypt,  and  the  embassy  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 

The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  themselves  were 
ardent  students  of  their  own  literature,  compiling  cata- 

23.  Research.  loSues  of  th,-ir  principal  literary  com- 
positions,    and     writing     explanatory 
tablets  and  commentaries  on  many  of  the  more  difficult 
texts.     Their  language  itself  and  their  method  of  writing 

*  Translation  in  A'Bl  14-48.  2  Translation  in  ^T528o-ii3. 

•  Translation  in  KB  2  124-140.      4  1  ranslation  in  KB  2  152-236. 
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wcic  studied  in  detail,  archaic  forms  of  characters  being 
collected  into  lists  and  traced  back  to  the  pictures  Irom 
which  they  originnlly  sprang.  Syllabaries  giving  the 
values  of  the  characters  in  Sumenan,  and  their  Assyrian 
names  and  meanings,  were  compiled.  Collections  of 
grammatical  paradigms  for  every  class  of  tablet  were 
made  lor  the  uv  of  beginners;  examples  of  verbal 
formations  were  collected  and  classified  ;  and  explana- 
tory lists  ot  ideographs  were  made,  arranged  in  some 
instances  according  lo  the  forms  of  the  characters  with 
which  they  bi-gan  or  ended,  in  others  necording  to 
the  meanings  or  roots  of  their  Assyrian  equivalents. 
J'erhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  grammatical  tablets 
are  the  lists  of  synonymous  words,  which  served  the 
purpose  of  a  modern  dictionary. 

The  most  notable  scientific  achicw.'incnts  of  the 
Babylonians   were    their   knowledge  of  asLronoin)'  and 

...     .    .  their    method     of    reckoning    time. 

24.  Astronomy.   ....  ,  .  fa 

J      I  hc-se    two    achievements    are    to   a 

great  extent  connected  with  each  other,  for  it  was  owing 
to  their  astrom  >niical  knowledge  that  the  Babylonians 
were  enabled  to  form  a  calendar.  From  the  earliest 
times,  in  fact,  the  Babylonians  divided  the  year  into 
months,  partly  of  thirty  and  partly  of  twenty-nine  days, 
and  by  means  of  intercalary  months  they  brought  their 
lunar  and  their  solar  year  into  harmony  with  each  other. 
Their  achievements  in  astronomy  are  the  more  remark- 
able as  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  was  not  extra- 
ordinary :  though  we  possess  tablets  containing  correct 
calculations  of  square  and  cube  roots,  most  of  their 
calculations,  even  in  the  later  astronomical  tablets, 
are  based  principally  on  addition  and  subtraction. 

Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers  concur  in  tracing 
to  Babylonia  the  origin  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  as 
known  to  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia. 
In  more  recent  times  some  scholars  have  asserted,  with 
less  probability,  that  Indian  and  Chinese  astronomers 
also  obtained  their  knowledge,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
Babylon.  That  the  Babylonians  themselves  took  astro- 
nomical observations  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
history  is  attested  by  general  tradition  ;  and,  though  the 
forms  this  tradition  assumed  sometimes  exhibit  extra- 
ordinary exaggeration, — as  in  the  calculations  referred  . 
to  by  Pliny,  according  to  one  of  which  the  Babylonians 
possessed  records  of  astronomical  calculations  for 
490,000  years,  and  according  to  another  for  720,000 
years,— there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
tradition  as  having  no  substratum  of  truth,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Babylonians,  even  before  the  era 
of  Sargon  I. ,  were  watching  the  stars  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  science.  The  first  observations 
naturally  belonged  rather  to  the  practice  of  astrology 
and  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  scientific,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  later  periods  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
history  that  we  meet  with  tablets  containing  astronomical 
as  opposed  to  astrological  observations. 

The  Assyrians  made  their  observations  from  specially 
constructed  observatories,  which  were  not  improbably 
connected  with  the  temples  ;  the  observatory  was 
termed  <*.  bit  tamarli ,  or  '  house  of  observation '  ;  and 
we  possess  the  reports  of  the  astronomers  sent  from 
these  observatories  to  the  king  recording  successful 
and  unsuccessful  observations  of  the  moon,  the  un- 
successful observation  of  an  expected  eclipse,  the  date 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  etc.  The  astronomers,  as  a 
rule,  sign  their  names  in  the  reports,  and  from  this 
source  we  know  that  there  were  important  astronomical 
schools  at  Asur,  Nineveh,  and  Arbela  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  B.  C.  ;  the  many  fragments  of 
tablets  containing  lists  of  stars,  observations,  and 
calendars,  which  date  from  the  same  period,  are,  how- 
ever, of  an  astrological  rather  than  a  scientific  character. 

Although  we  first  meet  with  astronomical  inscriptions 
on  Assyrian  tablets,  it  is  probable  that  the  Assyrians 
derived  their  knowledge  originally  from  Babylonia,  and 
we  may  see  an  indication  of  this  origin  in  a  fragment  of 
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an  Assyrian  commentary  referring  to  an  astronomical 
inscription  which  had  been  brought  to  Assyria  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Agadc.  At  ..  later  period  there  were 
important  schools  of  astronomy  in  Babylonia,  at  .^ippar, 
Korsippa,  and  Urcln.c;  but  it  is  from  inscriptions 
obtained  from  the  site  of  the  first  of  these  three  cities 
alone  that  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  astronomy  is 
principally  derived.  Kxcayations  undertaken  at  Abu- 
Habbah,  the  site  of  Sippar,  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  many  fragments  of  astronomical  tablets  {belonging 
principally  to  the  Seleucid  and  Arsacid  eras)  written 
in  the  later  cursive  Babylonian  ;  and  these,  though 
in  but  few  instances  unbroken,  have  sufficed  to  vindi- 
cate the  scientific  character  of  Babylonian  astronomy. 
Though  the  Babylonians  ma}'  have  had  no  correct 
conception  of  the  solar  system,  they  had,  at  least  in 
the  later  period  of  their  history,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  governed  by  laws  and  were  amenable  to  calcula- 
tion ;  and  from  the  tablets  we  gather  that  they  both 
observed  and  calculated  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon,  and  the  periodical  occurrence  of 
lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  that  they  noted  the  courses  of 
the  planets,  and  that  they  included  in  their  observations 
certain  of  the  principal  constellations  and  fixed  stars. 

As  in  all  primitive  religions,  the  gods  of  Babylonia 
were-    in    their   origin    personifications    of   the   forces   of 

__    t,   ..    .  nature.       The    various    phenomena    of 

25.  Religion :    .,  T ,  ^     ,    ,         t. 

.,  °      .      the    world    were    not   regarded   as  the 

,    °      ,  result  of  natural  laws.      They  were  ex- 

cnaracter.        ,  .      ,         ,       .     t,         ,  .  - 

plained  as  due  to  the  arbitrary  action 

of  mysterious  beings  of  more  than  human  power.  The 
tempest  with  its  thunder  and  lightning  was  mysterious 
—  it  must  therefore  be  the  work  of  a.  god  ;  the  light  of 
the  sun  is  the  gift  of  the  god,  to  whose  unwearying  exer- 
tion its  movements  in  hea\en  are  clue;  heaven  itself  is 
a  realm  as  solid  as  the  earth  on  which  men  walk  ;  and 
each  must  be  controlled  by  its  own  peculiar  deit\.  In 
fact,  Babylonian  religion  was  a  worship  of  nature  in  all 
its  parts,  each  part  the  province  of  a  deity,  friendly  or 
hostile  to  man,  subject  to  human  passions,  and,  like 
man,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  thought  and  speech. 
Many  of  the  gods  resembled  mankind  in  having  human 
bodies  ;  some  resembled  animals  ;  and  others  were 
monsters,  partly  man  and  partly  beast.  They  differed 
from  man  in  the  possession  of  superhuman  powers  ; 
but  no  one  deity  was  all-powerful.  The  authority, 
even  of  the  greater  gods,  was  specialised,  and  beneath 
them  were  a  host  of  demons  endowred  with  various 
qualities,  but  of  more  narrowly  limited  influence. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  Babylonian 
pantheon  regarded  as  a  whole  ;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
mass  that  the  Babylonians  themselves  worshipped  their 
gods,  and  this  fact  serves  to  explain  the  varying 
theology  presented  by  the  Babylonian  religious  texts 
Every  city,  for  example,  had  its  own  special  god  (cp 
§  68),  who  was  not  only  the  god  of  that  city  but  also, 
for  its  inhabitants,  the  greatest  of  the  gods  ;  so  too  in 
the  temple  of  any  god  a  worshipper  could  address  him 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  ascribe  to  him  the 
loftiest  attributes,  without  in  any  way  \  lolating  the 
canons  of  his  creed,  and  with  no  danger  of  raising  the 
jealousy  or  wrath  of  other  deities.  In  fact,  in  the 
Babylonian  system,  there  was  no  accurately  determined 
hierarchy,  and  the  rank  and  order  of  the  various 
deities  was  not  strictly  defined,  but  varied  at  different 
periods  and  in  the  different  cities  throughout  the  land. 
The  tolerant  nature  of  the  Babylonian  deities  and  the 
elasticity  of  their  character  explain  the  ease  with  which 
foreign  deities  were  adopted  and  assimilated  by  the 
pantheon,  while  the  origin  of  this  elasticity  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  mixture  of  races  from  which  the 
Babylonian  nation  sprang. 

In  spite  of  the  varying  nature  of  the  Babylonian 
pantheon,  it  is  still  possible  to  sketch  the  general 
character    and   attributes   of  the    principal    Babylonian 
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deities.      At  the  head  of  the  pantheon,  from  the  earliest 

I    period,  stood  a  powerful  triad  consisting  of  Anu,  the  god 

'  ,  ,       of  heaven,   Bel,    the  god  of  the  earth, 

j      26'  Tne  S°ds'   and   Ha,   the  god  of  the  abyss  and  of 

i    hidden    knowledge.       Next    in    order    comes   a  second 

!    triad,  comprising  the  two  chief  light-gods  and  the  god 

j    of  the  atmosphere:    i.e.,  Sin,  the  Moon-god,  Samas,  the 

i    Sun-god,  and  Ramman,  the  god  of  storm,  thunder  and 

|    lightning,  clouds  and  rain.      All  of  these  gods  had  their 

'    own    cities,    which    were    especially    devoted    to    their 

t    worship.      Thus    the   worship   of   Anu   was   centred   at 

i    Erech,  that  oi  Bel  at  Nippur,  and  that  of  Ea  at  Eridu ; 

j    the  oldest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Sin  was  Ur,  though  in 

.    Harrun    also    there    was    an    important    temple    of   the 

Moon-god;    and  the  cities  of  Earsa  and  Sippar  were 

i    the  principal   centres   of  the  Sun-god's  worship.      The 

city-god  of  Babylon  was  Marduk,  whose  importance  in 

the  pantheon  increased  as  that  city  became  the  capital 

of  the  country,  until  in  process  of  time  he  came  to  be 

identified   with    Bel,    'the   lord'   par   fxccllcncc.      The 

nearness  of  Borsippa  to  the  capital  explains  the  close 

connection  of  Nabu,  its  city-god,  with   Marduk,  whose 

attendant  and  minister  he  is  represented  to  have  been. 

The  god  Ninib,  whose  name  is  read  by  some  as  Adar, 

was    of    solar    origin  ;     the    fire- god,    who     plays    an 

important    part  in   the  mngical  beliefs  and  ceremonies 

of  the  Babylonians,  was   Nusku  ;   and  the  god  of  battle 

was  Nergal,  the  centre  of  whose  worship  was  at  Cuthah. 

The    Babylonian    goddesses   were   in   most    cases   of 

minor    importance  ;     they    were    overshadowed   by   the 

male  deities  with  whom  thev  were  connected,  and  the 

principal  function  of  each  was  to  become  the  mother  of 

other    gods.      In   some   cases    their   very  names  betray 

their   secondary  importance,    as   in  that  of  Anatu,   the 

spouse  of  Anu,   and  that  of  Belit,    the  spouse  of  Bel. 

The  spouse  of  Ea  was  Lhamkina  ;   Ningal  was  the  lady 

of  the  Moon-god,  Ai  of  Samas,  Sala  of  Ramman,  Tas- 

metu  of  Nabu,  Gula  of  Ninib,  and  Laz  of  Nergal. 

The  relationships  of  the  gods  to  one  another  are  not  nrrurately 
determined,  in  some  cases  contradictory  traditions  having  been 
handed  down  ;  Sin,  Samas,  and  Ninib,  however,  were  regarded 
as  the  children  of  Bel,  though  Samas  also  passed  as  the  son  of 
Sin  and  Ningal,  Marduk  was  the  son  of  Ea,  and  Nabu  the  son 
of  Marduk. 

On  a  different  plane  from  the  other  goddesses  stands 
Istar,  one  of  the  most  powerful  deities  in  the  pantheon. 
She  appears  in  two  distinct  characters,  under  which  she 
assumes  different  titles,  and  is  credited  with  different 
genealogies.  As  the  goddess  of  battle  she  was  hailed 
as  Anunitu,  the  daughter  of  Sin  and  Ningal,  and  was 
worshipped  at  Agade  and  at  Sippar  of  Anunitu  ;  as  the 
goddess  of  love  she  was  termed  Belit-ilani,  the  daughter 
of  Anu  and  Anatu,  and  the  chief  seat  of  her  worship 
was  the  temple  of  E-ana  at  Erech  ;  it  was  here  that  the 
unchaste  rites,  referred  to  by  Herodotus  as  having  been 
paid  to  the  goddess  M\htta,  with  whom  Istar  is  to  be 
identified,  were  performed.  Her  name  was  connected 
in  legend  with  Dumuzi  or  Tammuz,  her  youthful  lover, 
on  whose  death,  it  is  related,  she  descended  to  the 
lower  world  to  recover  him. 

The  conception  of  the  Babylonian  deities  as  actual 
personalities  endowed  with  the  bodies  and  swayed  by 
the  passions  of  mankind,  and  related  to  one  another  by 
human  bonds  of  kindred,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
other  and  more  abstract  side  of  their  character  which 
underlay  and  was  to  a  great  extent  the  origin  of  the 
human  attributes  with  which  they  were  credited.  Thus, 
the  return  of  Tammuz  and  Istar  to  earth  was  the 
mythological  conception  of  the  yearly  return  of  spring. 
Moreover,  as  each  force  in  nature  varies  in  its  action  at 
different  seasons,  so  each  of  its  manifestations  may  be 
connected  with  a  separate  deity.  The  attributes  of 
several  gods  can  thus  be  traced  to  a  solar  origin. 
Whilst  Samas  represented  the  sun  in  general,  special 
manifestations  of  his  power  were  connected  with  other 
deities  ;    Nergal,  the  god  of  war,  for  example,  represents 
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the  sun's  destructive  heat  in  summer  and  at  noon-day, 
Ninib  the  sun  on  the  horizon  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and 
Marduk,  the  special  friend  of  man,  its  temperate  heat 
in  the  morning  and  in  spring.  The  aspect  of  the 
heavens  at  night  also  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the 
origin  of  the  gods  of  Babylonia.  Thus  each  of  the 
planets  was  connected  with  one  of  the  greater  gods :  the 
fixed  stars  represented  lesser  deities,  and  Bel  and  Ea, 
though  ruling  the  earth  and  the  abyss,  also  had  astro- 
logical characters,  in  virtue  of  which  they  divided  with 
Ami  the  control  of  the  sky. 

The  worship  of  their  deities  by  the  Babylonians  was 
attended  by  a  complicated  system  of  ritual  and  ceremony. 
It  formed  one  of  the  most  important 


27.  Temples. 


aspects    of   the    national    life,    and,    as 


their  temples  were  the  largest  of  their  buildings,  so  the 
priests  were  the  most  powerful  class  in  the  community. 
In  each  city  the  largest  and  most  important  temple  was 
that  devoted  to  the  city-god.  Thus  the  chief  temple  at 
Babylon  was  E-sagila,  the  centre  of  the  worship  of 
Marduk  ;  the  great  temple  at  Borsippa  was  E-zida,  the 
temple  of  Xabu  ;  the  principal  temple  at  Nippur  was 
E-kur,  the  centre  of  Bel's  worship  ;  and  E-hul-hul  the 
temple  of  the  Moon  god  at  Harran,  E-barra  the  temple 
of  Sam ai  both  at  Sippar  and  at  Larsa,  and  E-ana  the 
temple  of  Is  tar  at  Erech,  were  the  principal  temples  in 
each  of  these  cities.  Situated  on  a  lofty  platform  and 
rising  stage  upon  stage,  these  ziggurats  or  temple- 
towers  dominated  the  surrounding  houses,  and  were 
more  imposing  than  the  royal  palaces  themselves.  At 
the  summit  of  each  the  image  of  the  god  reposed  in  his 
shrine,  and  around  its  base  clustered  the  temple  offices 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  priests.  To  each  temple  was 
attached  a  trained  and  organised  priesthood,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  worship  of  its  god,  and  preserving  its 
own  ritual  and  body  of  tradition.  The  temples  were 
under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  kings,  who  prided 
themselves  on  the  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  their 
fabrics  as  much  as  on  the  successful  issue  of  their 
campaigns ,  while  the  priesthoods  were  supported  by 
regular  and  appointed  offerings  in  addition  to  the 
revenues  thev  drew  from  the  lands  and  property  with 
_.  P  .  ,  which  the  temples  were  endowed.  The 
influence  of  the  priests  upon  the  people 
was  exerted  from  many  sides,  for  not  only  were  they 
the  god*s  representatives,  whose  services  were  required 
for  any  act  of  worship  or  intercession,  but  they  also 
regulated  and  controlled  all  departments  of  civil  life. 
They  represented  the  learned  section  of  the  nation,  and 
in  all  probability  the  scribes  belonged  entirely  to  the 
priestly  class.  They  composed  and  preserved  the  national 
records,  and  although  some  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings 
collected  libraries  in  their  palaces,  this  was  probably 
accomplished  only  with  the  co-operation  of  the  priest- 
hood and  by  drawing  on  the  collections  of  tablets 
preserved  in  the  great  temples  throughout  the  country. 
A  still  more  powerful  influence  was  exerted  by 
the  priests  on  the  common  people  in  connection  with 
their  social  life  and  commercial  transactions,  inasmuch 
as  the  administration  of  the  law  was  in  their  hands. 

The  religious  functions  discharged  by  the  priesthood 
were  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  they  carried  out 
the  regular  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  temple  to 
which  they  were  attached  ;  on  the  other,  they  were 
always  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  wished  to  present 
an  offering  or  make  intercession  in  his  own  behalf. 
In  their  former  capacity  they  celebrated  regular  feast- 
days  in  every  month  as  well  as  the  great  festivals  of 
the  year,  such  as  the  New  Year  ;  in  the  latter  their 
ministrations  were  more  personal,  and  consisted  in 
introducing  the  individual  suppliant  into  the  presence 
of  the  deity  and  performing  for  him  the  necessary  rites. 
29  Pin'  Every  Babylonian  had  his  own  god  and 
ofrnlifn  goddess,  to  whose  worship  he  dedicated 
*  himself.  They,  in  return,  were  his  patrons 
and   protectors.      When  any  misfortune  happened    to 
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him  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  his  god  and  goddess  were 
angry  and  had  removed  from  him  their  countenance 
and  protection,  and  in  such  a  predicament  he  would 
have  recourse  to  the  temple  of  one  of  the  greater  gods, 
whose  influence  he  would  invoke  for  his  restoration  to 
the  favour  of  his  patron  deities.  The  protection  of  his 
god  and  goddess  were  necessary  to  preserve  a  man 
from  the  spiritual  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  for 
he  believed  that  on  every  side  were  evil  gods,  spirits, 
demons,  and  spectres,  who  were  waiting  for  any  oppor- 
tunity he  might  give  them  to  injure  him.  Any  sickness 
or  misfortune,  in  fact,  he  regarded  as  due  to  a  spell 
cast  upon  him  which  had  its  origin  in  one  of  several 
causes.  It  might  be  the  result  of  an  act  of  sin  or 
impurity  committed  by  him  with  or  without  his  own 
knowledge  ;  or  it  was  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit  or 
demon  ;  or,  finally,  it  was  due  to  the  machinations  of  a 
sorcerer  or  sorceress.  Whatever  its  cause,  his  only 
hope  of  recovery  lay  in  recourse  to  the  priests,  through 
whom  he  could  approach  one  of  the  gods. 

From  the  carvings  on  Babylonian  cylinder- seals  we 
know  the  attitude  that  the  suppliant  must  assume  when 
led  into  the  presence  of  the  god.      He 


30  Religious 
observances. 


is  represented  as  standing  with  both 
hands  raised  before  him,  or,  with  one 
hand  raised,  he  is  being  led  forward  by  the  priest, 
who  grasps  the  other.  The  penitential  psalms  and 
incantations  preserved  on  tablets  from  the  library  of 
Asur-bani-pal  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  peti- 
tions he  must  make,  consisting  of  invocations  of  the  deity 
addressed,  confessions  of  sin,  and  prayers  for  assistance, 
recited  partly  by  the  priest  and  partly  by  the  suppliant 
himself.  Many  tablets  record  the  offerings  that  must 
be  made  before  the  gods,  comprising  oxen,  sheep, 
lambs,  birds,  fish,  bread,  dates,  butter,  honey,  oil,  date- 
wine,  sesame  wine,  pieces  of  precious  woods,  gold, 
jewels,  and  precious  stones,  plants,  herbs,  and  flowers. 
Many  magical  rites  and  ceremonies  were  performed  by 
the  priests,  such  as  the  knotting  and  unknotting  of 
coloured  threads,  the  burning  of  small  images  made 
of  a  variety  of  substances,  including  bronze,  clay, 
bitumen,  plaster,  wood,  and  honey,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  incantations  ;  the  throwing  into  a  bright  fire 
of  certain  substances,  such  as  a.  fleece,  a  goat -skin,  a 
piece  of  wool,  certain  seeds  or  a  pod  of  garlic,  a  special 
form  of  words  being  recited  by  the  priest  as  he  per- 
formed the  rite  ;  the  dropping  of  certain  substances 
into  oil  and  the  pouring  out  of  libations.  Such  cere- 
monies and  rites  were  not  regarded  as  symbolical, 
but  were  supposed  to  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
secure  the  suppliant's  release  from  the  spell  or  ban  to 
which  his  sufferings  or  misfortunes  were  due. 

The  prediction  of  future  events  also  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
So  far  from  being  carried  on  in  secret 
31.  Augury.  ancj  ^y  a  few  isolated  soothsayers,  augury 
was  practised  as  a  science  by  a  large  and  organised  body 
of  the  priesthood  under  the  direct  control  and  patronage 
of  the  king.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  native  literature  deals 
with  the  subject  of  omens  and  forecasts.  Almost  every 
event  of  common  life  was  regarded  by  the  pious 
Babylonian  as  perhaps  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign 
requiring  the  interpretation  of  an  expert,  and  necessitating 
a  journey  to  the  temple.  Those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
furnish  the  interpretation  of  such  an  event  did  not 
necessarily  pretend  to  second  sight  or  rely  on  a  vision 
or  any  divine  communication  ;  their  answer  was  based 
on  their  own  knowledge,  acquired  by  special  training 
and  study.  In  the  course  of  time  all  events  and  the 
consequences  said  to  result  from  them  had  been  written 
down  ;  the  tablets  on  which  they  were  inscribed  had 
been  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  subjects  of 
their  contents  ;  and  many  were  collected  into  series. 
Thus  an  important  temple  would  contain  a  small  library 
dealing  with  the  subject,  requiring  to  be  mastered  by 
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the  novice  and  always  at  hand  for  the  consultation  of 
the  augurs  themselves.  Many  of  these  tablets  have  been 
preserved,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  this  important  department  of  Babylonian  religion. 

The  text  of  an  ornm-tablet  consists  of  short  sentences, 
each  of  which  generally  occupies  one  line  of  the  tablet. 
00    _  The  construction  of   the   sentence   is  in- 

^tahl  t  variably  the  same,  and  may  be  rendered 

by  the  following  formula:  'when  (or  if) 
so  and  so  is  the  case,  such  and  such  an  event  will 
happen.  There  are,  therefore,  two  ways  in  which  we 
may  classify  an  omen — either  by  its  protasis  or  its 
apodosis.  Regarded  from  the  latter  point  of  view, 

all  omens  may  be  roughly  divided  into  those  that  relate 
to  public  affairs  and  those  that  relate  to  the  fortunes  of 
an  individual.  Thus  certain  occurrences  may  be  looked 
upon  as  foretelling  the  death  of  the  king  or  the  future 
condition  of  the  country,  whether  there  will  be  a  plentiful 
harvest  or  a  famine,  whether  there  will  be  war  or  peace, 
and,  if  war,  in  what  quarter  it  may  be  expected.  Those 
which  relate  to  private  affairs,  on  the  other  hand, 
concern  themselves  with  the  health,  sickness,  or  death 
of  a  man  or  of  his  wife  or  child,  or  foretell  the  stability 
or  destruction  of  his  house.  Some  few  tablets  indeed 
relate  to  special  classes,  such  as  those  which  foretell 
accidents  that  may  happen  to  women  during  pregnancy; 
but  m  the  majority  of  omen-texts  the  apodosis  is  couched 
in  general  terms  and  the  same  phrases  regularly  recur. 
In  fact,  the  c\ents  foretold  are  not  very  many,  and  may 
generally  be  classed  under  the  headings  of  death  and 
life,  sickness  and  health,  famine  and  plenty,  war  and 
peace;  the  predictions  are  cist  in  a  vague  form,  and 
details,  such  as  the  place  or  manner  of  a  man's  death, 
are  but  rarely  specified.  In  the  protasis,   on  the 

other  hand,  we  find  an  almost  bewildering  variety  of 
subjects,  which  admit,  however,  of  a  rough  classification. 
What  is  perl i.i pa  the  largest  section  centres  round  the 
phenomena  of  hum, in  birth,  the  predictions  being  based 
on  the  manner  of  delivery  and  on  the  appearance  of  the 
child  ;  and  not  only  were  miscarriages  and  the  births 
of  monstrosities  regarded  as  of  peculiar  import,  but 
variations  in  the  appearance  of  normal  offspring  also 
formed  the  basis  of  prediction. 

Different  parts  of  the  body  of  a  newly-born  child  are  dealt 
with  independently,  and  to  have  grasped  correctly  the  significance 
of  every  part  must  have  required  a  long  course  of  training  and 
study  of  the  tablets.  The  state  of  the  eyes  or  the  hair,  the 
position  and  size  of  the  ears,  mouth,  hands  and  feet,  the  re- 
semblance of  the  face  to  that  of  certain  animals,  were  all  carefully 
considered.  The  parturition  of  animals  also  was  made  a  special 
study,  the  appearance  of  the  offspring  of  lions,  o.\en,  horses, 
and  other  animals,  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  the  number  and 
position  of  their  limbs,  being  regarded  as  significant.  Omens 
were  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
of  an  adult,  male  or  female,  especially  in  sickness,  such  as  the 
state  and  colour  of  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  hair,  the  state  of 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  buttocks,  and  other  members  of  the 
body,  the  resemblance  of  the  head  to  that  of  a  bird  or  beast,  the 
condition  of  the  urine,  etc.  ;  with  a  view  to  predictions,  studies 
were  also  made  of  the  actions  of  a  man,  such  as  that  of  eating, 
and  certain  other  of  his  natural  functions.  Another  large  class 
of  omens  were  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  animals,  such  as 
the  colour  of  the  horns  of  oxen  and  the  direction  in  which  they 
curve,  while  the  actions  of  certain  animals  (pigs,  horses,  etc.) 
were  likewise  studied.  If  a  man  is  walking  and  wishes  to  know 
the  future  he  must  notice  the  direction  in  which  an  animal  moves 
round  him,  and  he  must  note  if  a  lion,  or  a  hvena,  or  a  bird 
crosses  his  path.  If  he  sees  a  snake  at  the  entrance  of  a  gate  or 
at  the  doors  of  a  temple,  or  dogs  and  calves  as  he  is  going  out 
of  a  door,  he  must  visit  the  augur  for  an  interpretation.  The 
appearance  of  animals,  snakes,  or  scorpions  in  a  man's  house, 
or  in  a  palace  or  a  temple,  was  of  significance,  while  the  sting 
of  a  scorpion  was  a  warning  of  various  events,  different  results 
following  from  stings  on  different  toes.  The  appearance  and 
flight  of  birds  were  exhaustively  treated,  and  a  man  was  wise  if 
he  did  not  disregard  the  flappings  of  a  bird's  w'wvz  and  did  not 
fail  to  observe  the  direction  in  which  it  flew  sln.-uld  it  flutter 
round  his  head.  Another  class  of  omens  laid  stress  on  the 
locality  of  certain  events  :  those  occurring  in  cities  and  streets 
received  a  treatment  different  from  that  of  occurrences  in  the 
fields  and  open  country.  Predictions  were  made  from  the  state 
of  a  house,  its  walls,  etc.,  and  even  from  the  state  of  the  furniture 
which  itcontained.  The  time  of  the  events  or  observations  was 
in  some  instances  considered  important,  and  in  these  cases  the 
month  and  day  were  specially  noted. 
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As  omens  were  taken  from  so  many  common  objects 
and  occurrences,  it  was  natural  that  dreams  and  visions 
should  be  regarded  as  indications  of 
future  prosperity  or  misfortune,  and  that 
the  objects  or  animals  a  man  might  behold  in  a  dream 
had  each  a  different  signification.  Thus,  if  he  beheld 
in  his  dream  certain  people,  or  seemed  to  be  fighting 
with  a  relation,  such  as  his  father  or  grandfather,  the 
visions  had  a  special  meaning,  while  the  fact  that  the 
person  he  fought  with  was  alive  or  dead  at  the  time  was 
also  of  importance  ;  apparitions  of  spectres  and  demons 
in  a  house  were  indicative  of  the  future.  In  the  majority 
of  omens  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  based  were 
chance  occurrences  and  events  ;  it  was,  however,  possible 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  future  by  artificial 
means,  such  as  by  observing  the  entrails  of  victims,  by 
kindling  fire  on  an  altar  and  noting  the  direction  in 
which  the  smoke  rose,  or  by  observing  the  flickering  of 
the  flame  of  a  lamp. 

With  omens  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  facts  on 
which  the  predictions  were  based  were  merely  signs  of 
...  prosperity  or  misfortune  which  would 

°"'  come  in  any  case,  and  how  far  they 
were  regarded  as  in  themselves  the  actual  cause  of  such 
prosperity  or  misfortune.  In  the  case  of  astrological 
forecasts,  however,  which  are  closely  connected  with 
the  omens,  it  seems  probable  that  the  latter  conception 
preponderated.  The  astrological  phenomena  that  are 
mentioned  were  not  merely  passive  indications  of  the 
future,  but  active  forces  influencing  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  individual  and  the  state.  The  practice  of  astrology 
was  based  principally  on  observations  of  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  their  relative  positions  at  different 
times,  and  the  various  combinations  presented  by  them. 
Another  large  body  of  forecasts  was  based  on  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  results  varying  with  the  time 
of  the  eclipse,  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon 
during  the  eclipse,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  shadow 
travels.  Forecasts  were  based  also  on  the  appearance 
of  meteors  and  shooting  stars,  on  observations  of  light- 
ning, clouds,  and  rain,  on  the  direction  of  the  wind,  on 
the  various  directions  in  which  a  cloud  may  travel,  and 
on  the  colour  and  shape  of  clouds  and  their  resemblance 
to  animals,  fishes,  ships,  etc.  As  in  the  case  of  the  omen 
tablets,  the  Babylonians  possessed  a  great  body  of  astro- 
logical literature  ;  observations  and  forecasts  in  course 
of  time  were  collected,  grouped,  and  classified  ;  and 
large  works  upon  the  subject  were  copied  out  on  con- 
secutive tablets  for  the  training  and  use  of  the  astrologers. 
Many  tablets  belonging  to  these  larger  works  have  come 
down  to  us  ;  there  are  also  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  small  oblong  tablets  containing  the  answers 
of  astrologers  who  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  future, 
as  well  as  their  reports  on  recent  astrological  observa- 
tions and  the  interpretation  to  be  set  on  them. 

Around  the  figures  of  their  gods  the  Babylonians  wove 
tales  and  legends,  which,  originating  in  remote  ar/dquity, 
„      -~   ,,    .  were  handed  down   through  countless 

j  &>•  generations,  being  added  to  and  modi- 

fied by  the  hands  through  which  they  passed.  They 
were  collected  and  arranged  during  the  later  periods 
of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history,  and  it  is  in  these 
comparatively  recent  forms  that  they  are  preserved 
in  the  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  true 
that  the  tablets  containing  the  legends  of  Adapa  and  of 
the  goddess  Eriskigal  were  found  at  Tell  el-Amarna 
and  date  from  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  ;  but  not  one  of 
the  tablets  containing  the  other  legends  is  earlier  than 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  The  antiquity  of  the  legends 
themselves,  however,  is  amply  attested  by  the  divergent 
forms  which  in  some  cases  the  same  legend  assumes,  as 
related  on  different  tablets  belonging  to  the  later  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  periods,  or  referred  to  in  the  works  of 
classical  writers.  An  additional  interest  attaches  to  two 
sections  of  the  legendary  literature  of  Babvlon  from  their 
close  resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  the  early  part  of 
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Genesis,  relating  to  the  creation  and  the  deluge. 
Whether  we  are  to  trace  the  ultimate  origin  of  both  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  versions  of  these  legends 
to  the  previous  non-Semitic  inhabitants  of  Babylonia 
need  not  concern  us  here.  The  contents  of  these 
legends  and  their  relation  to  the  Hebrew  narratives  will 
also  be  more  conveniently  treated  elsewhere  (see  Crea- 
tion, Dkli'ge,  C.u  mites,  Enocmi,  Noah).  The 
legends  of  the  creation  and  the  epic  of  Gilgames  are 
certainly  the  most  famous  portions  of  ] '.aby Ionian  myth- 
ology ;  but  they  form  only  a  part  of  the  legends  and 
beliefs  that  were  current  in  the  various  cities  of  Baby- 
lonia.  Even  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  on  the 
tablets  present  a  great  variety  of  subject  and  treatment. 

Istar's  descent  into  Hades  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  these  legends.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  luwer 
world,  and  records  how'  at  each  of  the  gates  that  lead 
thereto  the  goddess  is  stripped  of  a  portion  of  her 
apparel  until  she  enters  naked  into  the  realm  of  Allatu, 
and  how  she  is  detained  there  but  is  eventually  brought 
back  to  earth  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  men  and 
animals  that  had  followed  the  departure  of  the  goddess 
of  love.  The  Plague-god  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
Babylonian  mythology,  the  legends  describing  in  detail 
the  ravages  he  caused  among  the  cities  of  the  land. 
Two  other  legends  may  be  mentioned  briefly  :  that  of 
the  ZQ's  theft  of  the  destiny-tablets,  and  the  legend  of 
Adapa  and  the  South-wind.  In  the  former,  Zu  is 
recorded  to  have  tied  with  the  tablets  to  his  mountain, 
and,  although  the  other  gods  would  not  venture  against 
him,  he  was  eventually  captured  by  Samas  the  Sun-god 
in  his  net.  The  legend  of  Adapa  relates  how  Adapa, 
the  son  of  Ea,  was  fishing  one  day  in  the  sea  for  his 
father's  household  when  the  South-wind  blew  and  ducked 
him  under  ;  how  in  anger  he  caught  the  South-wind, 
and  broke  her  wings  ;  and  how  he  came  to  heaven  into 
the  presence  of  Anu,  who  summoned  him  thither  on 
noticing  that  the  South-wind  had  ceased  to  blow.      In 

_fi  ,  ,       many  of  the  legends  animals  and  birds 

*  '    endowed  with  thought  and  speech  are 

introduced  :  as  in  the  legend  of  Etana's  flight  to  heaven 
with  the  eagle,  the  legend  of  the  Eagle,  the  Serpent  and 
the  Sun-god,  the  legend  of  the  Fox,  the  legend  of  the 
Horse  and  the  Ox,  and  the  legend  of  the  Calf.  Not 
only  do  gods,  heroes,  and  animals  figure  in  the  mythology 
of  Babylonia,  but  also  ancient  kings,  whose  actual 
existence  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  their  buildings 
and  inscriptions,  were  raised  to  the  level  of  heroes  or 
demi-gods  in  the  popular  imagination,  and  their  names 
became  centres  round  which  in  the  course  of  ages  legends 
have  clustered.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  legend  x 
of  the  birth  of  Sargon  of  Agade,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  of  lowly  origin  ;  his  father  he  knew  not,  and  his 
mother  set  him  floating  on  the  Euphrates  in  a  chest  of 
reeds  smeared  with  bitumen  ;  but  Akki  the  irrigator 
rescued  him,  and  while  he  was  serving  as  gardener  to 
his  benefactor,  the  goddess  lstar  loved  him.  Eventu- 
ally she  invested  him  with  the  rule  of  the  kingdom. 
Xaram-Sin  the  son  of  Sargon,  Dungi  king  of  Ur, 
Nebuchadrezzar  I.,  and  other  ancient  kings,  figure 
in  the  legendary  literature. 

The  data  available  for  the  settlement  of  Babylonian 
chronology  vary  for  each  of  the  three  periods  (see  below, 

37.  Chronology*  §  4o)   int°  wh[ch  ?e.  ^f^  Tof  ^e 

First  ■npri  H    '  country    may    ®e    divided.        In    the 

^  first   period   a   single   date    has    been 

fixed  for  us  by  a  reference  in  one  of  the  cylinders  of 

Naboniclus,  from  which  we  infer  that  Sargon  I.    lived 

about  3750  B.C.      When  Nabonidus  states2  that  3200 

years  have  elapsed  since  Sargon  laid  down  an  inscription 

which  he  himself  found,  he  is  naturally  giving  only  an 

approximate  estimate  of  the  period  during  which  it  had 

lain  buried.      There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  doubting 

the  general  accuracy  of  the  statement ;  for  the  Babylonians 

were  careful  compilers  of  their  records,  and  Nabonidus 

1  See  KB  Za  100 j?.  2  KB  35  104. 
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had  access  to  sources  of  information  which  have  not 
come  down  to  us.  This  one  date,  therefore,  gives  us  a 
fixed  point  in  the  early  history  of  the  country.  In 

settling  the  chronology  before  and  after  this  point  we 
do  not  gain  much  assistance  from  the  list  of  dynasties 
preserved  from  the  history  of  Berossus,  who  places  in 
the  earliest  period  ten  kings  who  ruled  before  the  flood. 
Similarly  a  tablet  from  Kuyunjik  containing  the  names 
of  en-tain  kings,  who,  it  states,  ruled  after  the  deluge, 
is  not  of  assistance,  especially  as  the  names  it  does  con- 
tain are  arranged  not  chronologically  but  on  a  linguistic 
basis.  In  settling  the  chronology  of  this  period, 

we  have,  in  fact,  to  fall  back  upon  the  internal  and 
external  evidence  of  date  afforded  by  the  archaic  inscrip- 
tions themselves.  ( 1 )  The  internal  evidence  consists 
principally  ol  the  royal  genealogies  contained  by  the 
inscriptions,  from  which  the  relative  dates  of  the  kings 
so  mentioned  can  be  ascertained.  Cood  examples  of 
the  use  of  such  evidence  are  afforded  by  some  of  the 
inscriptions  of  the  kings  and  patesis  of  Sirpurla  :  as, 
for  example,  by  the  inscriptions  of  E-din-gira-nae,in,  in 
which  he  calls  himself  the  son  of  Akurgal,  and  of 
Akurgal,  who  styles  himself  the  son  of  Ur-Nina  ;  or 
that  of  Entena,  in  which  he  is  called  the  son  of  En- 
anna- tuma  and  the  descendant  of  Ur-Nina,  or  the  gate- 
socket  of  En-anna-tuma  II.  from  which  we  learn  that 
Entena  was  his  father  ;  or  the  circular  stone  plate  con- 
taining an  inscription  of  the  wife  of  Nammaghani,  in 
which  she  is  referred  to  as  the  daughter  of  Ur-Bau, 
proving  that  Nammaghani  succeeded  Ur-Bau  through 
his  wife's  title  to  the  throne.  (2)  The  external  evidence 
afforded  by  an  inscription  is  obtained  partly  by  a  study 
of  the  general  style  of  the  writing,  the  forms  of  the 
characters,  etc.  ;  partly  by  accurately  noting  its  relative 
position  with  regard  to  other  inscriptions  near  which  it 
may  happen  to  be  found,  the  different  depths  at  which 
inscriptions  are  unearthed  in  some  cases  giving  a  rough 
idea  of  their  comparative  ages.  Ii  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  both  from 
palceography  and  from  systematic  excavation  is  in  its 
nature  extremely  uncertain  and  liable  to  various  inter- 
pretations. Such  evidence  is  of  service  when  lending 
its  weight  to  that  obtained  from  other  and  independent 
sources  ;  but  when  it  is  without  such  support  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  indicating  more  than  a  general  probability. 
For  the  chronology  of  the  second  period  we  have  the 
genealogies  to  be  obtained  from  the  historical  inscriptions, 
„  as  well  as  the  chronological  notices  which 

38.  Second  Qccur  in  some  of  them      From  tne  latter 

period.  sourcei  for  example,  we  gather  that  Burna- 
Burias  lived  some  700  years  after  Hammu-rabi,1  that 
Nagasaki- Burias lived  about  800  years  before  Nabonidus,2 
and  that  Marduk-nadin-ahe  defeated  Tiglath-pileser  I. 
418  years  before  Sennacherib  conquered  Babylon^  (cp 
Assyria,  §20).  Our  principal  source  of  information, 
however,  lies  in  the  chronological  documents  of 
the  Babylonians  themselves.  (1)  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  '  List  of  Kings,'  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  from  about  2400  to 
625  B.C.,  in  which  the  kings  are  divided  into  dynasties, 
the  length  of  each  reign  and  the  total  length  of  each 
dynasty  being  added  ; 4  a  smaller  list  of  kings  contains 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  first  two  dynasties.5  (2) 
From  the  document  known  as  the  '  Babylonian  Chron- 
icle ' 6  we  obtain  a  record  of  events  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  from  the  early  part  of  Nabonassar's  reign 
{about  745  H.r.  )  to  669  n.C,  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Samas-sum-ukin,  and  this  information  is  supplemented 
by  ( 3 )  the  '  Ptolemaic  Canon '  {see  Chronology,  §  24^: ), 
which  also  begins  with  the  reign  of  Nabonassar.  The 
fragment  of  a  second  Babylonian  chronicle  refers  to 
kings  of  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  dynasties, 
while  part  of  a  third  chronicle  supplements  the  narrative 


1  KB  M  go/. 
3  Bavian  inscr:, 

5  AT?  2  288/,  or; 


2  KB  Zb  106  f. 

■»  KB  2  286/,  or  RPV)  1  \$ff. 


3  Bavian  inscription.  -  A  a  s  200./.,  or  J\r\-i  i  15^/. 

r  RPW  1 13/  6  KB  a  27+i?:,  orRPP)  1  tiff. 
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of  the  '  Synchronous  History  '  for  certain  portions  of  the 
third  dynasty.  Finally,  (4)  the  '  Synchronous  History  ' * 
(see  Assyria,  §  21,  beg.  )  itself  connects  the  history  of 
Babylonia  with  that  of  Assyria,  with  certain  breaks, 
from  about  1480  to  810  u.  c. 

For  the  third  period  of  the  history  the  succession  of 

the  kings  is  known  from  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  which, 

TV  H   'n  addition  to  the  names  of  the  kings,  gives 

.    ,      the  lengths  of  their  respective  reigns  ;    and 

"  '     the  information  so  obtained  is  controlled  by 

the  many  Babylonian  contract  tablets  which  have  been 
found  dated  according  to  their  regnal  years. 

The   history  of  Babylonia    falls   naturally  into  three 

main   periods.      The  first  period  comprises  the  history 

„.   ,  .of  the  country  from  the  earliest  times 

40.  Historical  dQwn  tQ  the  Consoiidation  of  its  various 

"  '        elements  into  a  single  empire  ruled  by 

Semitic    kings    with    their    capital    at    Babylon.       The 

second  period  begins  with  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon, 

to   whose  greatest   king,    Hammurabi,   was   principally 

due  the  consolidation  of  the  Babylonian  empire,    and 

extends  to  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Assyria,  whose  later 

kings    included    Babylonia    in    their    dominions.       The 

third  period  comprises  the  history  of  the  Neo- Babylonian 

empire. 

The  length  of  the  first  period  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately determined,  for  it  reaches  back  into  remote 
antiquity  ;  the  second  period  deals  with  the  history  of 
some  seventeen  hundred  years,  extending  from  about 
2300  to  625  B.C.  ;  the  third  period  is  by  far  the  shortest 
of  the  three,  for  it  contains  the  history  of  an  empire 
which  lasted  for  less  than  a  hundred  years,  from  Nabo- 
polassar's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Babvlon  in  625  B.C. 
to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  C\rus,  king  of  Persia,  in 

538   B.C. 

r>uring  the  first  period  the  name  of  Babylon  is  not 
known.  The  country  is  under  the  successive  domination 
of  the  more  ancient  cities  of  the  land  until  the  Semitic 
element  eventually  predominates.  During  the  second 
period  Babylon  holds  her  place  as  the  centre  of  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  influx  of  Kassite  and  Chaldean 
tribes  and  the  opposition  of  Assyria.  In  the  third  period 
the  magnificence  of  Babylon  became  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  ancient  world. 

In   treating  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the 

country  we  are,  to  a  great  extent,  groping  in  the  dark. 

..    „     v      ,    Our  principal  sources  of  information  are 

.    ,         the   archaic   inscriptions   found  on  many 

"  '        of  the  sites  of  the  old  Babylonian  cities, 

and  these  have  been  considerably  increased   by  recent 

excavations.      In  order,  then,  to  understand  clearly  the 

problems  the}'  present,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed 

gradually   from   the    points    that   may  be    regarded   as 

definitely  fixed  into    the   regions  where  conjecture  still 

holds    her    own.       As    the    earliest    date    that    can    be 

regarded  as  settled  is  that  of  Sargon   I. ,  it  necessarily 

forms   the   basis    or   starting-point   from    which   to   re-    i 

construct  the  history  of  the  period.  1 

Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  on  a  clav  ' 
cylinder  found  at  Abu-Habbah  records  the  fact  that  I 
while  restoring  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god  in  that  city 
he  came  upon  the  foundation-stone  of  Naram-Sin,  the 
son  of  Sargon,  which  for  3200  years  no  king  that  went 
before  him  had  seen.  As  the  cylinder  of  Nabonidus 
was  inscribed  about  the  year  550  B.C.,  we  conclude 
that  Naram-Sin  lived  about  3750  B.C.,  and  Sargon  his 
father  about  3800  B.  c. 

During  the  French  expedition  to  Mesopotamia  (185 1- 
1854)  Oppert  found  in  Babylon  an  alabaster  vase  in- 
scribed in  archaic  characters  with  the  name  of  Naram-Sin, 
to  which  was  added  the  title  '  king  of  the  four  quarters.' 
The  vase,  which  was  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  on 
23rd  May  1855,  formed  the  only  remains  of  this  king 
that  were  recovered  until  the  American  expedition  in 
1888. 

1  KBli^jf. 
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Of  Sargon,  however,  two  inscriptions  were  known  ; 
the  one  on  the  cylinder  in  the  possession  of  M.  de 
Clerq,  the  other  on  a  mace-head  in  the  British  Museum. 
Some  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  identification  of  this 
king  with  the  Sargon  of  Nabonidus  ;  for,  whilst  the 
name  of  the  latter  was  written  Sargina,  that  of  the 
former  was  Sargani-sar-ali.  Such  an  abbreviation, 
however,  was  not  unusual  in  the  names  of  many  of  the 
early  kings,  and  the  identity  of  the  two  names  is  now 
put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  discover}-  at  Nippur  of 
inscriptions  of  Sargani-sar-ali  in  the  same  stratum 
which  held  bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of  Naram-Sin. 

That  the  empire  over  which  Sargon  ruled  was  exten- 
sive is  attested  by  the  legends  that  at  a  later  period 
gathered  round  his  name  (see  above,  §  36).  His  name 
and  that  of  Naram-Sin  occur  in  an  astrological  tablet,1 
in  which  expeditions  against  Phoenicia,  Elam,  etc.,  made 
by  these  two  kings  during  certain  lunar  phases  and 
astrological  conditions,  are  recounted;  and,  although  it 
would  be  rash  to  regard  such  statements  as  historical 
on  the  authority  of  this  tablet  alone,  they  at  least  bear 
witness  to  the  permanent  hold  which  the  name  of  Sargon 
had  attained  in  the  popular  imagination.  In  a  cylinder2 
of  Nabonidus  found  at  Muknyyar  (Ur)  the  title  '  king  of 
Babylon'  is  ascribed  to  both  Sargon  and  Nanlm-Sm  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  city  of  Agade,  not  Babylon, 
formed  the  centre  of  their  empire,  as  '  king  of  Agade ' 
is  the  title  by  which  Sargon  invariably  describes  himself. 
The  site  of  this  city  has  not  been  identified  ;  but  it  is 
probably  to  be  sought  in  Northern  Babylonia. 

Both  Sargon  and  Narfun-Sin  were  Semites,  and  the 

49    ^p     "t"     extent  °f  their  empire  shows  the  progress 

,.'      ,  which  the  Semitic   invaders  were  making 

°  '    towards  the  final  subjugation  of  the  country. 

The  name  of  another  king  who  was  probably  of  Semitic  origin 
is  Uru-mu-us,  possibly  to  be  read  as  Alusarsid,  and  from  the 
fact  that  his  inscriptions  were  found  at  Nippur  near  those  of 
Sargon,  which  they  closely  resemble  in  character,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  belonged  to  about  the  same  period.  His 
name  has  been  found  on  alabaster  vases  which  he  dedi- 
cated and  placed  in  the  great  temple  of  Bel  at  Nippur;  the 
vases,  he  states,  formed  part  of  the  spoil  captured  on  a  successful 
expedition  against  Elam  and  Bara'se  to  the  E.  of  Babylonia. 
Moreover,  Manistusu,  whose  name  occurs  on  a  mace-head 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  must  also  be  assigned  to 
about  the  same  period. 

In  addition  to  the  empire  established  by  Sargon, 
there  is  not  lacking  evidence  of  the  existence  at  this 
time  of  other  Semitic  kings  and  principalities.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lulubi  spoke  a  Semitic  dialect,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  at  Ser  -  i  -  pul ,  a  place  on  the  frontier  between 
Kurdistan  and  Turkey.  The  inscription  accompanies 
and  explains  a  relief  representing  the  goddess  Nini 
granting  victory  over  his  foes  to  Anu-banini,  king  of 
Lulubi,  and  from  the  archaic  forms  of  the  characters 
the  work  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  not  later  than 
that  of  Sargon.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Guti,  a  district  to  the  NE.  of  Babylonia,  were 
Semites  ;  for  an  archaic  inscription  of  a  king  of  Guti, 
which  was  found  at  Sippar,  is  written  in  Semitic 
Babylonian.  This,  we  may  assume,  was  carried  to 
Sippar  as  spoil  from  the  land  of  Guti,  though  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  stone  containing  the  inscription  was 
a  gift  of  the  king  of  Guti  to  the  temple  at  Sippar,  the 
inscription  being  composed,  not  in  the  king's  own 
language,  but  in  the  Semitic  dialect  of  Sippar. 

Still,    whilst  a  few  of  the   inscriptions  of  this  early 

period  are  undoubtedly  Semitic  and  may  be  adduced  as 

.„    «„„,„„•„„    evidence  of  the  first  settlements  of  the 

43.  Sumenan  c     .,  T,  .    ,  .  .    .       , 

1  Semites  in   Babylonia,   the  majority  of 

the  inscriptions  that  have  come  down 

to  us  are  written  in  a  non-Semitic  tongue  (to  which  the 

late  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  gave  the  name  Accadian),   now 

generally    known    as    Sumerian.3       These    inscriptions 

1  KBZaxo-zff.  -  KBZb%A,j. 

3  For  many  years  a  controversy  has  ragtd  around  the 
character,  and  even  the  existence,  of  this  language.  The 
theory    put    forward    by   Halevy    that   Sumerian   was    not    a 
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have  been  found  in  the  mounds  which  mark  the  sites 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  land,  and  were  the  work  of 
the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  country  whom  the 
invading  Semites  eventually  displaced.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  their  ancient  cities  is  to-day  repre- 
sented by  the  mounds  known  as  Telloh,  situated  to 
the  N.  of  Mukayyar  and  E.  of  Warka,  on  tin-  K. 
bank  of  the  Satt-el-Hai.  These  mounds  mark  the  site 
of  a  city  called  by  the  kings  and  governors  who  ruin] 
there  Sirpurla,  but  known  at  a  later  time  as  Lagas. 
The  excavations  that  were  begun  on  this  site  bv  I  >c 
Sarzec  in  1877  have  resulted  in  1  rich  hancst  of  in- 
scriptions on  statues,  cylinders,  cones,  tablets,  bricks, 
etc.,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  citv  throughout  a  long  period.  Its  earlier  rulers 
called  themselves  'kings,'  the  later  ones  bearing  the 
title  of  patesi,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Assyrian 
iss.tkku.  The  word  patesi,  whilst  imphing  that  tin- 
ruler  is  the  representati\e  of  the  national  god,  indicates 
the  possession  of  a  power  less  supreme  than  that 
attaching  to  the  word  lugal  (Sem.  sarru),  'king,'  and 
it  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  the  change  in 
title  was  in  consequence  of  an  actual  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  city,  the  rule  of  the  patesis  being  held 
to  mark  the  subjection  of  their  city  to  another  power. 
The  manner  in  which  the  succession  of  the  various 
kings  and  patesis  was  determined  has  been  already- 
referred  to  (see  above,  ^  37)  ;  the  following  is  a.  brief 
description  of  their  history  based  on  those  results. 

The  oldest  king  of  Sirpurla  known  to  us  is  in  all  probability 

Urukagina.     After  an  interval,  the  length  of  which  is  unknown, 

we  find  Ur-Xnia  uii  the  throne;  and,  as  he 

44vRlllers  Of  give*  to  neither  his  father  nor  grandfather 
Sirpurla,  the  title  of  king,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
Or  La,2*ash  conclude  that  he  was  the  originator  of  a  new 
**  '  dynasty,  a  dynasty  that  we  can  trace  through 
several  generations.  Ur-Kina  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akurgal, 
who  bore  both  the  titles,  king  and  patesi,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  E-dingira-nagin,  Akurgal's  son  and  successor,  that 
the  title  patesi  appears  to  have  ousted  that  of  king  permanently. 
It  is  during  the  reign  of  E-dingira-nagin,  however,  that  we 
find  the  first  record  of  any  extensive  military  operations  under- 
taken by  the  inhabitants  of  Sirpurla.  To  his  reign  belongs  the 
famous  stele  of  vultures,  carved  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the  city  the  name  of  which  is  provisionally  read  as  Isban. 
E-dingira-nagin  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  En-anna-tuma  I., 
whose  son  Entena  and  grandson  En-anna-tuma  II.  con- 
tinued the  succession.  After  a  second  interval  comes  Ur-Bau, 
from  whom  the  throne  passes  through  his  daughter  to  his 
son-in-h.w  Xammashani.  After  a  third  but  shorter  interval 
there  fi.-11'.jw^d  Gudea,  who  conducted  a  successful  campaign 
against  Elam.  but,  like  his  predecessors,  devoted  most  of  his 
energies  to  building  operations.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ur-Xhigirsu ;  and  finally  there  must  be  placed  asecond  Akurgal, 
and  either  before  or  after  him  Lukani,  whose  son  Gbalalama 
may  possibly  have  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

The  monumental  inscriptions  of  these  old  kings  and 

patesis  of  Sirpurla  are,  with  the  exception   of  one  of 

45  Thpir       Ur-Bau  and  several  of  Gudea,   com- 

insrrint'n  paratively     short,    and    are     generally 

^  '    concerned  with  the  erection  of  build- 

ings and  temples  in  the  city,  an  object  to  which  both 
kings  and  patesis  without  exception  devoted  themselves. 
The  thousands  of  clay  tablets,  however,  which  have 
been  discovered  dating  from  this  period,  the  high  point 
of  development  attained  in  their  sculpture  and  carving 
in  relief,  the  elaborate  but  solid  construction  of  their 
temples  and  palaces,  are  all  evidence  of  u.  highly 
developed  civilisation  ;   and  the  question  at  once  arises 

46.  Their  date     as  to  what  date  niust  be  assiSIK'fl 
for    the*    rise    of    the    kingdom     of 

Sirpurla.       Additional    interest    is    lent   to   the   way   in 

which    this    question    may    be    answered    by    the    fact 

that   even  the   earliest    inscriptions   and   carvings    that 

language  but  merely  a  cabalistic  method  of  writing  invented 
by  the  Semitic  Babylonians  themselves  was  for  years  stoutly 
defended  by  its  adherents  ;  it  has  now,  however,  given  way 
before  the  results  of  recent  excavations.  The  thousands  of 
archaic  tablets  found  at  Telloh  and  elsewhere  are  written 
entirely  m  Sumerian  by  a  people  who  both  in  their  inscriptions 
and  in  their  art  exhibit  no  traces  of  Semitic  origin.  The  exist- 
ence of  Sumerian  as  the  language  of  these  early  inhabitants  of 
babylonia  is  now  generally  admitted.    See  also  below,  §  71  (end). 
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have  been  discovered  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  a 
barbarous  race,  but  demand  the  assumption  that  at 
least  one  thousand  years,  during  which  they  gradually 
attained  their  high  level  of  civilisation  and  culture,  had 
passed. 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  as  the  date  of  Sargon  1.  is 
already  fixed,  the  simplest  way  of  answering  the  question 
and  of  assigning  a  d.ite  to  the  earlier  kings  of  Sirpurla 
is  to  determine  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
Sargon  I,  Until  recently  it  was  impossible  to  come  to 
any  definite  conclusion,  though  it  was  generally  held 
that  the  archaic  forms  of  characters  on  the  inscriptions 
of  the  kings  of  Sirpurla  favoured  the  theory  which 
assigned  to  them  an  early  date.  The  excavations  at 
Nippur,  however,  h.ive  now  yielded  sufficient  data  to 
justify  a  more  conclusive  answer. 

In  the  same  stratum  as  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon 
and  Alusarsid,  and  not  far  from  them,  was  found  a 
fragment  of  a  vase  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Kntena, 
patesi  of  Sirpurla,  who  is  said  to  have  presented  the  vase 
to  En-lilla  or  liel,  the  god  of  Nippur.  It  would  be  rash 
to  conclude  from  this  fact  alone  that  Kntena  was  the 
contemporary  of  Sargon  I.,  though  it  may  be  held  to 
indicate  that  approximately  the  same  date  may  be 
assigned  to  Sargon  and  the  earlier  patesis  of  Sirpurla. 
Excavations,  however,  were  subsequently  extended  below 
the  level  at  which  the  records  of  Sargun  had  been  found, 
and  traces  of  a  still  more  ancient  civilisation  were 
disclosed.  An  altar  with  a.  small  enclosure  or  curb 
around  it,  two  immense  vases  of  clay  standing  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other,  probably  on  an  inclined 
plane  leading  up  to  the  altar,  and  a  massive  building 
with  an  ancient  arch,  were  the  principal  architectural 
remains  discovered.  However,  there  were  also  found 
inscriptions  which,  though  occurring  at  a.  highei 
level  and  mixed  with  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  are 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  pre-Sargomc  pei  iod.  As 
the  majority  of  these  are  broken  into  small  fragments, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  intentionally  broken 
and  scattered  by  some  subsequent  invader  of  the  country. 
Gate-sockets  and  blocks  of  diorite,  however,  were  not 
broken,  and  so  were  made  use  of  by  subsequent  kings. 
Thus  both  Sargon  I.  and  Bur-Sin  II.  used  for  their 
own  inscriptions  the  blocks  which  already  bore  the 
rough  inscription  of  Lugal-kigub-nidudu,  one  of  the 
kings  of  this  early  period.  The  characters  in  these 
early  inscriptions,  especially  on  the  vases  of  Lugal- 
zaggisi,  the  most  powerful  of  these  early  kings,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  employed  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  earliest  kings  of  Sirpurla  (Urukagina,  Ur-X'ina, 
and  E-dingira-nagin),  sharing  with  them  certain 
peculiarities  of  form  which  are  not  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  conclusion  that  they  date  from  about  the  same 
period  is,  therefore,  not  unwarranted  ;  and,  as  this  period 
must  be  placed  before  Sargon  I.,  we  are  justified  in 
assigning  to  Urukagina  a  date  not  later  than  4000  B.C. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  predecessors  of 

Sargon  I. ,  whose  existence  was  not  suspected  until  the 

_    _  lowest  strata  beneath  the  temple  of  Ekur 

47.  Before    at  Nippur  had  b(,cn  sifted|  is  a  task  that 

°  '  requires  some  ingenuity.  Our  only  source 
of  information  is  afforded  by  the  fragmentary  inscrip- 
tions themselves  ;  but,  as  many  of  these  are  dupli- 
cates, it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  their  original 
text.  The  earliest  rulers  of  Babylonia,  such  as  En- 
sag-sagana,  are  found  in  conflict  with  the  city  of  Kis, 
and  spoil  from  Kis  was  from  time  to  time  placed  as  an 
offering  in  the  temple  at  Xippur.  Sometimes  Kis  was 
victorious,  and  then  the  king  of  Kis,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ur-Sulpauddu,  made  a  presentation  to  the  temple  at 
Nippur  in  his  own  behalf.  The  ultimate  superiority  of 
Kis,  however,  was  assured  by  its  alliance  with  the 
powerful  city  of  Isban  ;  for  Lugal-zaggisi,  son  of  Ukus, 
patesi  of  Isban,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  extended  his 
sway  over  the  w  hole  of  Babylonia.  He  has  left  us  a 
record  of  his  achievements  in  «.  long  inscription  carved 
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on  more  than  ^  hundred  vases,  which  he  deposited  in 
Nippur.  Though  he  especially  favoured  his  own  city 
of  Isban,  Erech  was  probably  his  capital,  while  Ur, 
Larsa,  and  Nippur  were  important  centres.  Lugal- 
zaggisi's  empire  did  not  long  survive  him,  and  the  lead 
in  Babvlonian  politics  passed  to  the  city  of  Sirpurla. 
I',-<liir_'ii'a-nagin's  conquest  of  Isban,  however,  was  not 
followed  up  by  his  successors  on  the  throne  ;  and  the 
hegemony  passed  once  more  to  the  north,  this  time  to 
Sargon  of  Agade,  who  laid  all  Babylonia  under  his 
sway,  the  rulers  of  Sirpurla  exchanging  the  title  of 
king  for  that  of  patesi  in  consequence  of  their  subjection 
to  him.  Such  may  be  taken  as  a  general  sketch  of  the 
course  of  Babylonian  history  up  to  the  time  of  Sargon  I. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  rate  or  nationality 
Lugal-zaggisi  and  the  earlier  kings  belonged,  though 
we  may  mention  the  theory  of  Hilprecht,  who  sees  in 
their  successes  against  the  cities  of  Babylonia  the  earliest 
Semitic  invasions  of  the  country  ;  regarding  Kis  as 
their  first  military  outpost,  and  Isban,  which  he  is 
probably  wrong  in  identifying  with  Harran,  as  their 
military  base.  Another  patesi  of  Isban  who  may  be 
placed  in  this  earlv  period  is  Mul-Babbar  (in  Semitic, 
Amel-Samas),  whose  inscription  on  three  clay  cones  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

After  the  fall  of  Sargon's  empire,  the  first  city  that 
appears  to  have  gained  a  considerable  supremacy 
_T  throughout  Babylonia  is  Ur.  Under  Lugal- 
kigub-nidudu  Ur  had  already  risen  to  some 
importance  ;  but  the  city  had  been  included  in  Sargon's 
kingdom,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  thousand 
years  after  his  death  that  it  again  recovered 
its  position.  Only  two  of  her  kings  at  this 
later  period  are  known  to  us,  Ur-gur  and  Dungi.  In 
addition  to  their  title  '  king  of  Ur,'  both  style  themselves 
kings  of  Sinner  and  Akkad,  ■<*.  title  implying  that  many 
cities  throughout  both  southern  and  northern  Babylonia 
had  tendered  their  submission  and  acknowledged  allegi- 
ance to  them.  The  monuments  themselves  bear  witness 
that  this  title  was  no  empty  boast,  but  had  its  founda- 
tion in  a  real  supremacy. 

A  mj;l1  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum  bears  a  dedication  to 
Ur-Cur,  '  the  mighty  hero,  king  of  Ur,'  by  a  '  patesi  of  the  city  of 
Iskun-Sin,  his  servant,' while  there  is  evidence  that  the  later 
patesis  of  Sirpurla  wure  subject  to  Ur,  the  Louvre  possessing  a 
fragment  of  a  statue  dedicated,  to  the  goddess  Bau  by  Ghala- 
janui,  'son  of  Lukani,  patesi  of  Sirpurla,'  for  the  life  of  Dungi, 
'  the  mighty  king,  kiny  of  Ur,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  ' ;  an 
inscription  with  a  similar  purpose  of  the  time  of  Ur-Ningirsu, 
Gudca's  son  and  successor,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
That  Ur-gur  was  a  great  builder  is  attested  by  the  many 
short  inscriptions  on  bricks  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings  which  he  either  founded  or  restored.  From  these  we 
gather  that  he  built  the  great  temple  of  the  Moon-god  in  Ur, 
while  in  Krech  he  erected  a  temple  to  Nina,  the  goddess  I  star. 
On  a  brick  from  a  tomb  discovered  by  T.ufms  at  Scnkereh, 
the  ancient  Larsa,  is  recorded  the  fact  that  Ur-gur  built  a  temple 
to  the  Sun-god  there,  and  bricks  found  at  Nippur  record  his 
rebuilding  of  the  great  temple  of  E-kur  in  that  city.  Excava- 
tion:, at  the  latter  place  show  that  this  temple  was  larger  than 
any  of  its  predecessors  ;  buildings  that  had  been  standing  since  the 
time  of  Naram-Sin  he  razed  to  the  ground  in  order  to  erect  his 
huge  platform  of  sun-dried  bricks,  in  the  N\V.  corner  of  which 
be  builta  huge  zikkurratu  (temple  tower)  of  at  least  three  stories. 
Ur-gur  thus  appears  to  have  erected  or  rebuilt  temples  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Babylonia;  in  his  zeal  for  religion, 
however,  he  did  not  neglect  to  strengthen  his  own  capital,  for 
we  have  evidence  that  he  erected,  or  at  any  rate  rebuilt,  the 
city-wall  of  Ur.  His  son  and  successor  Dun,'i,  'king  of  Ur, 
king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  quarters,'  carried  on 
the  work  of  temple-building  to  which  his  father  had  devoted 
himself,  and  restored  the  temple  of  IStar  in  Erech.  An  in- 
teresting clay  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  contains  a  copy  of 
an  old  inscription  that  once  stood  in  a  temple  at  Cuthah.  The 
copy  was  made  in  the  later  Babylonian  period  by  a  scribe  named 
l'el-uballit,  and  the  archaic  inscription,  which  his  care  has 
rescued  from  oblivion,  records  the  erection  by  Dungi  of  a 
temple  to  the  god  Nergal  in  the  city  of  Cuthah. 

"With  Dungi  our  knowledge  of  the  city  of  Ur  and  its 

supremacy    comes    to    an    end    for    a    time.      Whether 

49   Isin    ^unS' s    successors   retained    for    long    their 

hold  over  the  rest  of  Babylonia,  or  speedily 

sank  into  a  position  of  dependence  to  some  other  city, 

we  have  no  means  of  telling.      When  we   once  more 
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come  across  inscriptions  we  see  that  the  lead  in  Sumer 
and  Akkad  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Isin. 

At  present  we  possess  inscriptions  of  four  kings  of  Isin  :  Ur- 
Nimb,  Libit-lstar,  Bur-Sin  I.,  and  Is"me-JDaii.ui.  In  the  case 
of  each  of  them,  before  their  chief  title  'king  of 
cina  2500.  jsjn  •  js  gjven  special  mention  is  made  of  Nippur, 
Ur,  Eridu,  and  Erech  as  being  under  their  sway.  The  order  in 
which  these  cities  are  mentioned  is  significant.  The  fact  that 
Nippur  heads  the  list  proves  that  Ur  sank  greatly  in  importance 
after  the  days  when  she  held  the  lead  in  Sumer  and  Akkad. 
A  fifth  king  of  Isin,  named  Isbigirra,  is  known  to  us  ;  the  only 
evidence  of  his  existence,  however,  is  the  occurrence  of  his  name 
and  title  on  a  fragment  of  a  clay  tablet  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  rule  in  Babylonia  now  passes  once  more  to  the  city  of  Ur, 
which  regains  its  old  supremacy.  lsme-Dagan  was  the  last 
king  of  Isin  who  retained  the  title  of  '  king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,'  and  held  together  the  confederation  of  Babylonian 
cities  which  that  name  implies  ;  we  rind  his  son 

60.  2nd  Dyn.   erecting  a  temple  for  the  life  of  Gungunu,  king 
of  Ur.  of  Ur,  as  a  token  of  homage.     Under  Gungunu 

began  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur,  to  which  the 
Circa  2400.      kings  Bur-Sin  II.,  Ine-Sin,  and  Gamil-Sin  be- 
long.    The  many  inscriptions  on  clay  tablets 
that    have  been  recovered,    dated   in   the  reigns  of  these  three 
kings,  testify  to  the  great  commercial  prosperity  of  Babylonia 
at  this  time.      The  rise  of  the  city  of  Larsa  followed 

61.  Larsa.    the    second    dynasty    of  Ur.       The  kings    of  the 

former  city  held  Ur  as  a  dependency,  and  appear 
to  have  extended  their  rule  still  farther  afield,  for  they  assume 
also  the  title  'king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.'  The  two  principal 
kings  of  Larsa  were  Nui'-Ramman  and  his  son  Sin-iddina. 
Both  erected  temples  in  Ur,  and  the  latter  founded 
1  i  a  300-  a  temple  to  the  Sun-god  in  his  capital.  Sin-iddina 
also,  after  meeting  with  success  in  the  field,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  his  territory.  He  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale  the  wall  of  Larsa,  and  by  cutting  a  canal  obtained 
for  that  city  a  constant  supply  of  water. 

Sin-iddina  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  enemy 
his  victory  over   whom  he  records.      It  has  been  sug- 
eo    pi  gested,    however,    with   great  probability, 

that  it  was  Elam  whom  he  repulsed.  This 
must  have  been  the  period  of  the  Elamite  invasion 
to  which  Asur-bani-pal  refers.  On  taking  the  city  of 
Susa,  about  650  B.C.,  Asur-bani-pal  relates  that  he 
recovered  the  image  of  the  goddess  Nana,  which  the 
Klamite  Kudur-Nanhundi  had  carried  off  from  Erech 
1635  years  before — i.e.,  about  2285  B.C.  Though  Sin- 
iddina  repulsed  the  Elamites,  he  did  not  check  them 
for  long.  A  few  years  later  we  find  them  under  the 
leadership  of  Kudur-Mabug,  son  of  Simti-silhak, 
again  invading  Babylonia.  This  time  they  met  with 
more  success  and  obtained  a.  permanent  footing  in 
the  south.  Kudur-Mabug  was  not  king  of  Elam.  He 
styles  himself  '  prince  of  the  Western  land':  that  is  to 
say,  he  was,  ruler  of  the  tract  of  land  lying  on  the 
W.  frontier  of  Elam.  From  this  position  he  invaded 
the  country,  and,  having  established  himself  as  king  of 
S.  Babylonia,  he  erected  a  temple  in  Ur  to  the  Moon- 
god  in  gratitude  for  his  success.  His  son,  Rim-aku, 
succeeded  him  and  attempted  to  consolidate  his 
kingdom,  restoring  and  rebuilding  Ur  and  extending 
his  influence  over  Erech,  Larsa,  and  other  cities  ;  his 
usual  titles  were  'exalter  of  Ur,  king  of  Larsa,  king  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad.'  It  is  a  period  of  much  interest  for 
the  biblical  student  (see  Chedori.aomer). 

During  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur  the  citv  of  Babylon 
had  enjoyed  a  position  of  independence,  with  her  own 
R  P  ,  .  kings  and  system  of  government  ;  but  her 
^  *  influence  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  citv.  It  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Hammu-rabi,  the  contemporary  of  Sin-iddina 
and  Rim-Aku,  that  she  attained  the  position  of  im- 
portance in  Babylonia  which  she  held  without  inter- 
ruption fur  nearly  two  thousand  years.  The  d}  nasty  to 
which  Hammu-rabi  belongs  was  called  by  the  native 
historians  the  '  Dynasty  of  Babylon,'  and,  as  far  as  we 

at  present  know,  forms  the  limit  to  which 
circa  2400.     ,    r  ,_  .   ,      ,      , 

they  traced  back  the  existence,  or  at  any 

rate  the  independence,  of  their  city. 

The  dynasty  was  founded  about  2400  n.c.  by  Sumu-abi,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Sumula-iluand  Zabum  his  son.  It  is  possible 
that  on  Zabum's  death  a  usurper,  Immeru,  attempted  to  ascend 
the  throne  ;  but  his  rule  cannot  have  been  for  long,  as  scribes  uf 
contract  tablets  do  not  give  him  the  title  of  kins,  and  rm 
name  is    omitted  from  the  list  of  kings  of  Dynasty  I.,  Zabum's 
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54.  Hammu- 
rabi. 


son  Apil-Sin,  being  stated  to  have  directly  succeeded  his  father. 
Of  the  reign  of  Apil-Sin's  son,  Sin-muballit,  we  know  nothing, 
his  only  claim  to  remembrance  being  that  he  was  the  father  of 

Hammu-rabi. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  position 
occupied  by  Babylon  when  £Iammu-rabi  ascended  the 
throne.  That  she  was  already  beginning 
to  extend  her  sway  over  the  districts  in 
her  immediate  neighbourhood  we  may 
conclude  from  a  reference  on  a  cylinder  of  Nabonidus, 
who  states  that  the  temples  of  the  Sun-god  and  of  the 
goddess  Anunitu  at  Sippar  had  been  falling  into  decay 
'since  the  time  of  Zabum  '  ;  the  phra.se  implies  that 
Zabum  had  at  any  rate  rebuilt  these  temples,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  included  .sippar  within  his  sphere  of 
influence.  We  may  regard  it  as  certain,  however,  that 
the  authority  of  the  city  had  not  penetrated  into  southern 
Babylonia.  On    Hammu-rabi' s    accession  he  first 

devoted  himself  to  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
territory.  In  the  past  both  Babylon  and 
ana  ■>.  yjppar  na(j  suffererj  from  floods,  and  the 
recurrence  of  these  he  sought  to  diminish  by  erecting 
dams  and  cutting  canals.  One  inscription  of  his, 
written  both  in  Sumenan  and  in  Semitic  Babylonian 
on  clay  cylinders  in  the  British  Museum,  reads  as 
follows  : — 

Hammu-rabi,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  the 
four  quarters,  thevfounder  of  the  land,  the  king  whose  deeds 
unto  the  heart  of  Samas  and  Marduk  are  well-pleasing,  am  I. 
The  summit  of  the  wall  of  Sippar  like  a  great  mountain  with 
earth  I  raised.  With  a  swamp  I  surrounded  it.  The  canal  of 
Sippar  to  Sippar  I  dug  out  and  a  wall  of  safety  I  erected  for  it. 
l^ammu-rabi,  the  founder  of  the  land,  the  king  whose  deeds  unto 
the  heart  of  Samas  and  Marduk  are  well -pleasing,  am  I. 
Sippar  and  Babylon  in  a  peaceful  habitation  I  caused  to  dwell 
continuously.  Hammu-rabi,  the  darling  of  Samas,  the  beloved 
of  Marduk,  am  I.  That  which  from  days  of  old  no  king  for 
his  king  had  built,  for  Samas-  my  lord  gloriously  have  I  accom- 
plished. 

In  addition  to  his  works  at  Sippar  we  learn  from 
another  inscription  that  he  cut  the  '  Hammu-rabi  canal,' 
on  both  sides  of  which  he  sowed  corn-fields.  He 
erected  a  granary  in  Babylon,  in  which  he  stored  grain 
for  use  in  years  of  famine  or  scarcity.  The  inscription 
recording  the  erection  of  the  granary  has  perished  ;  but 
we  possess  a  copy  of  it  in  clay,  made  in  the  Neo-Baby- 
lonian  period  by  Rimut-Gula,  and  deposited  in  Babylon 
in  the  temple  E-zida.  Hammu-rabi's  works  of  improve- 
ment, however,  were  not  confined  to  Sippar  and  Babylon. 
As  he  extended  his  authority  throughout  the  country, 
he  introduced  the  same  enlightened  methods,  rebuilding 
the  temples  of  the  gods  in  the  various  cities,  conciliating 
the  inhabitants,  and  out  of  scattered  principalities  form- 
ing a  single  and  organic  kingdom,  with  its  metropolis 
at  Babylon.  The  principal  enemy  to  Babylonian 

independence  at  this  period  was  Elam  ;  but  after  a  series 
of  campaigns  Hammu-rabi  signally  defeated  her,  and 
effectually  hindered  her  advances  to  the  S.  and  \V. , 
after  which  he  was  again  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to 
the  material  improvement  of  his  people.  Hammu-rabi 
was  not  the  first  king  of  Babylonia  to  form  a  great 
empire  out  of  scattered  elements.  Lugal-zaggisi  and 
Sargon  I.  had  already  made  this  achievement,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  their  empires  considerably  exceeded 
that  of  Hammu-rabi  in  extent.  Hammu-rabi's  work, 
however,  is  distinguished  from  theirs  by  Us  permanence. 
Whilst  Isban  and  Agade  soon  sank  back  into  compara- 
tive obscurity,  Babylon  remained  the  chief  town  of  the 
kingdom  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  history. 

Hammu-rabi  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Samsu-iluna,  the  other 

ec    TT-  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  being   Ebisum,  Am- 

mi-ditana,    Ammi-zaduga,    and    Samsu-ditana, 

Successors,    who    follow  one   another   in   direct  succession. 

circa  22^0      Samsu-iluna  continued  his  father's  work  of  ir- 

^    '     rigation,    and  we  know    from  two  inscriptions 

that  he  built  many  temples  to  the   gods.     Of  his  successors, 

however,   we  possess  few  inscriptions,    though  many  contracts, 

dated  in  the  reign  of  each  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  have 

been  found  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  private  and 

social  sides  of  Babylonian  life  at  this  period. 

The    second    dynasty    consists    of    eleven    kings — 


Iluma-ilu,  Itti-ilu-nibi,  Damki-ilisu,  ls-ki-bal,  and  his 
56    2nd  Dvn   brother  Su-us-si,   Gul-ki-sar  and  his  son 

Uru-Azag'  '  ^irg^l-dara-mas,   and    his   grandson  A- 
dara-kalama,      A-kur-ul-ana,      Melam- 

,-irra  2090.  mAt5Lt[t  and  Ea-gamil.  Of  this  dynasty 
we  know  nothing,  though  it  has  been  conjectured  with 
some  probability  that  it  was  during  this  period  that 
the  Kassiles  first  invaded  Babylonia.  1  'eseending  from 
the  mountainous  territory  on  the  borders  of  Alexia 
and  Elam,  they  overran  the  country  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  cities;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
dynasty  we  find  them  firmly  seated  on  the  throne. 
So  far  as  we  know,  they  were  never  ejected  by  force, 
but  were  absorbed  in  process  of  time  by  the  Semitic 
element  of  the  nation,  which  gradually  recovered  its 
predominance-. 

There  were  thirty-six  kings  of  the  third  dynasty;  but 
only  the  names  <jf  the  kings  at  the  beginning  and  of  those 

A  n         at  tne  enc^  °*"  l'"'  dynasty  have  been  pre- 
57.  3rd  JJyn.  served   in  the   iiaijy]{jnjan  nst  of  kings. 

Other  sources  of  information,  however,  now  become 
available  ;  the  '  Synchronous  History'  gives  a  resume'  of 
the  relations  betu  een  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  which 
during  the  early  part  of  the  third  Babylonian  dynasty 
attained  its  independence  (ep  Assvkia,  §  25)  ;  the 
account  furnished  by  the  'Synchronous  History'  is 
supplemented  by  the  mutilated  text  of  a  somewhat 
similar  Babylonian  chronicle  ;  the  official  correspond- 
ence between  Babylonia  and  Egypt  during  a  small  part 
of  this  period  is  preserved  on  some  of  the  tablets 
found  at  Tell  el-Amarna  ;  and,  finally,  inscriptions  of 
several  of  the  kings  themselves  have  been  recovered,  as 
well  as  contract-tablets  dated  in  their  reigns. 

The  first  king  of  the  dynasty  was  Gaiuli.s,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Agum-si,  Gu-ia-si,  Ids-si,  Adu-me-ur,  and  Uz- 

circa  172$.  zi.u.niagp  Here  the  gap  occurs  in  the  list  of 
kings;  and  it  is  probably  at  some  point  in  this  gap  that  _  we 
must  place  Agum,  who  is  known  to  us  from  a  long  inscription, 
a  copy  of  which  in  Neo-Assyrian  characters  was  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Asur-bani-pal ;  from  it  we  learn  that  he  recovered 
and  restored  to  the  temple  of  E-sagila  in  Babylon 

circa  1500.  ccrtam  images  of  Marduk  and  of  the  goddess 
Zarpanitu,  which  had  been  carried  off  to  the  land  of  Hani. 

A  later  place  in  the  same  gap  must  be  assigned  to 
Kallimma-Sin  (or  Kadashman-Bel  ?  cp  Knudtzon,  ZA 
15  269/),  four  of  whose  letters  are  in  the  Amarna  series; 
this  correspondence  serves  to  indicate  the  intimate  re- 
lations between  Egypt  and  Babylonia  at  this  period, 
both  the  sister  and  daughter  of  Kallimma-Sin  being 
among  the  princesses  of  western  Asia  whom  the  king  of 
Egypt  married.  The  order  of  the  other  kings,  whose 
names  have  been  recovered  and  must  be  placed  within 
the  same  gap  in  the  list  of  kings,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  Sagasalti- 
Burial,  the  son  of  Kudur-Bcl,  should  be  placed  before  Kara- 
indas",  though  a  later  date  is  possible  ;  moreover,  Kungalzu 
I.,  the  son  of  Kadasman-Harbe,  is  usually  placed  after  and  not 
before  Kara-indas,  though  a  suggestion  has  lately  been  made  to 
the  contrary.  According  to  the  '  Synchronics  History'  Kara- 
indas'  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Asur-bel-msisu, 
between  whom  and  Asur-uballit  at  least  two  kings,  Puzur-Asur 
and  Asur-nadin-ahe,  occupied  the  throne  of  Assyria;  from  the 
same  document  we  know  that  between  Kara-mdas  and  Kara- 
hardaS",  the  contemporary  of  Asur-uballit,  at  least  one  king, 
Burna-Burias,  occupied  the  throne  ut  liabylon  ;  yet  on  the 
similar  Babylonian  chronicle  Kara-ind:is  is  mentioned  as  the 
son-in-law  of  Asur-uballit,  and  the  father  of  Kara-hardas.  It  is 
possible  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Kara-indaS  of  the  '  Synchronous  History'  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  son-in-law  of  Asur-uballit.  On  this  assump- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  certain  places  in  the 
order  of  succession  are  not  definitely  ascertained,  we  are  still 
able  to  summarise  the  chief  events  of  the  period.  Kara- 
inda§  is  the  first  I  :abylonian  king  mentioned  in  the  Synchronous 
History  '  where  he  is  said  to  have  formed  a  treaty  with  Asur- 
'  0  bel-nisi'u,  king  of  Assyiia;  similar  friendly  re- 
circa  1480.  i:ajons  with  the  northern  kingdom  were  probably 
maintained  by  Kurigalzu  I.  and  Ins  father  Kadasman-H:,rhe. 
Burna-llurias,  the  son  of  Kungalzu  I.,  formed  a 
circa  1440.  freslj  treaty  with  Assyria  concerning  the  frontier 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  built  a  temple  to  the  Sun-god  at 
Larsa  as  we  learn  from  a  brick  that  has  been  recovered  from  its 
ruins.'  Asur-uballit,  who  succeeded  ASur-nadin-ahe  on  the  throne 
of  Assyria,    strengthened   the   ties  between  his   kingdom  and 
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Babylonia  by  marrying  bis  daughter  Muballitat  -scrua  to  a 
king  of  Babylonia,  who  bore  the  name  of  Kara-indas  ;  and  when 
hi-,  grandson,  Kara-hard.is,  the  sun  of  Kai  a-indas,  sua  coded 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  the  relations  between  the  twu  coun- 
tries were  still  more  cordial.  '1  he  Kassite  troops,  however, 
possibly  jealous  of  Assyrian  influence,  slew  Kara-hardas  and  set 
the  usurper  Naxi-buiais  on  the  throne.  The  death 
tifia  1400.  Gf  Kara-hardas  led  to  Uie  invasion  of  Babylonia  by 
Asur-uballit,  who  avenged  his  grandson  by  slaying  Nazi-buga£, 
and  putting  Kurigalzu  II.,  a  son  of  Burna-Buriaii,  the  former 
king  of  Babylon,  in  his  place.  Kurigalzu  II.  was  ambitious  to 
extend  the  boundary  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  with  this  end  in  view 
he  undertook  a  campaign  against  Elam,  the  capital  of  which  he 
conquered  and  sacked,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  on  an 
agate  tablet  which  was  found  at  Nippur.  On  undertaking 
hostilities  against  Assyria,  however,  he  was  defeated  by  Bel- 
o  nirari,  and  was  forced  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
<  11  id  1300.  ^  tjie  jatter  wjtn  regard  to  the  boundary  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  next  defeat  by  the  Assyrians  which  the 
Babylonians  sustained  was  in  the  reign  of  Nazi-mar uttas,  the  son 
.  ■  of  Kurigalzu  II.,  when  Ramman-nirari  inflicted  a 

ana  1340.  sjgna]  defeat  on  the  Babylonian  forces  and  extended 
the  Assyrian  boundary  still  farther  southward.  Kadasman- 
Turgu,  whose  name  was  also  written  Kadasman-Bel,  the  smi 
of  Na/i-maruttas,  succeeded  bis  father  on  the  throne,  and 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son,  whose  name,  occurring  in 
a  broken  inscription  from  Nippur,  may  probably  be  restored 
[Kada5man]-Burias.  The  Babylonian  List  of  Kings  furnishes 
the  names  of  the  last  kings  of  the  dynasty.  Of  Is-am-me-  .  . 
-ti  we  know  nothing,  and  of  Sagasalti-Surias  only  the  fact  that 
he  dedicated  an  object  to  Bel  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  at 
Nippur.  Sagasalti-Surias'  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bihe,  and 
the  names  of  the  next  three  occupants  of  the  throne  are  Bel- 
sum-iddina,  Kadasmaii-Harbe,  and  Ramman-sum-iddina.  We 
do  not  know  the  relaii<.ns  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  period  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  last 
three  kings  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Assyria.  Tuhtilti- 
Ninib,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  Ramman-nir.in  III.  ascribed 
the  title  'king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,"  invaded  Babylonia,  cap- 
tured Babylon,  and  for  .seven  years  maintained  his  hold  upon 
the  country.  On  the  death  of  Ramman-sum-iddina,  however, 
the  Babylonian  nobles  placed  his  son  Ramman-sum-usur  on 
the  thnme,  and,  proclaiming  him  king,  threw  off  trie  As- 
syrian v'ke.  Subsequently,  during  the  reign  of  Rammfm-sum- 
T-.10  u^ur'  l.'ie  -^yrians  suffered  a  crushing  defeat; 
(  "  ~  '  their  king,  Bel-kudur-usur,  was  slain  in  the  battle  ; 
and  although  Ramman-sum-usur,  on  following  up  his  victory  by 
an  invasion  of  Assyria,  was  repulsed  by  Ninib-pal  -  Esara,  he 
recovered  a  considerable  portion  of  Babylonian  territory.  Dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Meli-sihu,  and  of  his  son,  Mao  Ink-pal-iddina, 
the  Assyrians  made  no  attempt  to  uipe  out  the  reverse  thev  had 
sustained.  On  the  accession  of  Zamama-sum-iddina,  however, 
■  TTCC     Asur-dan    crossed     the    frontier  and     recaptured 

55-  several  Babylonian  cities.  Zamama-sum-iddina 
reigned  only  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bel-sum-iddina  II., 
the  last  king  of  the  Kassite  dynasty.  Under  this  king  the 
country  sulh.red  attacks  from  Elam,  and  the  discontent  and 
misery  which  followed  the  defeats  sustained  by  the  Babylonians 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  dynasty. 

The  fourth  dynasty  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Base  ; 
who  its  founder  was  we  do  not  know,  though  an  early 
58  4th  Dvn  P'ace  m  ^  mn^1  ue  assigned  to  Nebuchad- 
'/p „xa\  '  rczz:ir  I-  ^n  one  of  the  two  raonumrnts 
!'  that  we  possess  of  this  king  he  stvles 
himself  'the  Sun  of  his  land,  who  makes  his  people 
prosperous,  the  protector  of  boundaries';  and  it  is  certain 
that  tn  a  great  extent  he  restored  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
the  kingdom.  lie  successfully  prosecuted  campaigns 
against  Elam  on  the  east,  he  conquered  the  Lulubi  on 
the  north,  and  even  marched  victoriously 
into  Syria.  Against  Assyria,  however,  he 
did  not  meet  with  similar  success. 

On  Nebuchadrezzar's  crossing  the  frontier,  Asur-res-isi, 
king  of  .Wyria,  marched  against  him,  and  Nebuchadrezzar, 
who  was  not  then  prepared  to  meet  an  army  of  the  As- 
syrians, burnt  what  engines  of  war  he  had  with  him,  in  order 
to  faeilitate  his  retreat.  He  soon  returned  with  reinforce- 
ments; but  Asur-res-isi,  who  had  also  strengthened  his  army, 
defeated  him,  plundered  his  camp,  and  carried  off  forty  of  his 
chariots.  A  king  who  reigned  early  in  the  dynasty  and  may 
possibly  have  succeeded  Nebuchadrezzar  is  Bel  -  nadin-aplu, 
whose  name  is  known  from  a  'boundary  stone  dated  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign.  Under  Marduk-nudin-ahe  Ass\  na 
and  Babylonia  were  again  in  conflict.  It  is  probable  that  this 
king  enjoyed  a  temporary  success  against  Tiglath-pileser  I., 
circa  llio  during  _ which  ne  carried  off  from  the  city  of 
Ekallati  the  images  of  the  gods  Ramman  and 
Sala  which  are  mentioned  by  Sennacherib  in  his  inscription  on 
the  rock  at  Bavian.  Tins  campaign  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
'  Synchronous  History,'  though  in  the  beginning  of  the  account 
of  the  campaign  there  mentioned,  which  ended  disastrously  for 
Babylonia,  the  two  kings,  it  is  said,  set  their  chariots  in  battle 
array  'a  second  time'  (see  Assyria,   §  28).     This  second  cam- 
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paign  consisted  of  a  series  of  successes  for  Tiglath-pileser,  who, 
after  defeating  Marduk-nadin-ahe  in  Akkad,  captured  Babylon 
itself  and  other  important  cities  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
kingdom.  Asur-bel-kala,  Tiglath-pilescr's  successor  on  the 
throne  of  A^\  ria,  changed  his  father's  policy  and  formed  treaties 
with  the  Babylonian  king  M;irdLik-sfipik-zer-mati.l  On  this 
king's  death  Kamman-aplu-iddina,  a  man  of  ob- 
cuca  IIOO.  scure  origin,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
and  Asur-bel-kala,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy,  allied  hinisLlf  to 
the  new  king  by  a  marriage  with  his  daughter.  Only  the 
beginnings  of  the  names  borne  by  the  last  three  kings  of  the 
dynasty  are  preserved  in  the  List  of  Kings. 

The  fifth  dynasty  was  called  the  dynasty  of  the  '  Sea- 
land,"    and  was  a  short    one,    consisting  of   only  three 

_,.    -.li    t*         kings,    Simmas-sihu,    Ea-mukin-zer,   and 
59.  5th.  Dyn.  T-   &        _  ,.      ,  •   ~  T,    .         .    ■  .    ,  . 

,„      ,  J       Kassu-nadm-ahi.      It    is    not   improbable 

.  *         '"        that   the   Chaldean   tribes,   who   are    not 
circa  ios;o.        ^     „  ,  .       .  . 

0  actually  mentioned  m  the  inscriptions  be- 
fore the  time  of  Asur-nasir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  II., 
were  even  at  this  early  period  making  their  influence 
felt,  overrunning  southern  Babylonia  and  spreading 
themselves  throughout  the  country  ;  and  the  fact  that 
at  a.  later  time  we  find  them  especially  connected  with 
the  district  termed  the  '  Sea-land '  in  S.  Babylonia  lends 
colour  to  the  suggestion  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Sea- 
land  was  of  Chaldean  origin. 

Of  the  three  kings  of  the  dynasty  Ea-mukin-zer  reigned  but  a 
few  months  ;  the  other  two  kings,  who  occupied  the  throne  for 
longer  periods,  arc  mentioned  by  Nabu-aplu-iddina  in  connection 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god  at  Sippar.  At  the 
time  of  Simmas-sihu  this  temple  was  in  ruins  in  consequence 
of  the  troubles  and  disturbances  in  Akkad,  the  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Sutu  having  previously  invaded  the  country,  laying  the 
temple  in  ruins  and  breaking  up  the  sculptures.  SimmaS-s'ihu 
partially  restored  the  structure  of  the  temple,  and  placed  it  in 
charge  of  a  priest  for  whose  maintenance  he  appointed  regular 
offerings.  In  the  violent  death  of  SimmaS-Sihu,  of  which  we  learn 
from  the  fragment  of  a  Babylonian  Chronicle,  and  in  the  short- 
ness of  the  reign  of  Ea-mukin-zer,  we  may  probably  see  additional 
indications  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  at  this  time. 
Under  Kassu-niidin-ahi  the  general  distress  was  increased  by  a 
famine,  inconsequence  of  which  the  regular  offerings  for  the 
temple  of  Sam  as"  at  Sippar  ceased. 

The  first  king  of  the  sixth  dynasty  was  E-ulbar-sftkin-Sum, 

and  on  his  aeeession  to  the  thmne   E-kur-suni-usabsi,  the  priest 

fiO    fith  Dvn      u'h"N'i  SimniaS-sihu   bad    placed    in    charge    of 

_ ~~      7        ibe  temple  at  Sippar,  complained  to  the  king 

(Of  Bazi).      that  the  offerings  had  ceased.     On  hearing  the 


circa  1025. 


state  ot    the    temple's  resources  E-ulbar-sakin- 


sum  increased  the  regular  offerings  and  endowed 
the  temple  with  certain  property  situated  in  Babylon.  The 
sixth  dynasty  consisted  of  only  three  kings,  E-ulbar-sakin-sum 
being  succeeded  by  Ninib-kudurri-usur  and  Silanim-s'ukamuna  ; 
it  was  termed  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Bazi,  and  each  of  the 
three  kings  on  a  fragment  of  a  chronicle  is  termed  a  'son  of  Bazi.' 

From  this  point  onwards  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 

there  is  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  history. 

After  the  dynasty  of  the   House  tA  Bazi  an 

61.  Gap.    Blamite  occupied  the  throne  for  six  \ears; 

circa  1005.  kut  his  name  is    not    known,    nor    are   the 

circumstances  that   attended  his  accession. 

Me   did    not    perpetuate    his   hold    upon    the    country; 

9fi    ftth  n         lor   on   *"s   death   the  rule  again  passed 

,p   ,     .    v  *  to    native  Babylonians,  the  kings  of   the 

^  ^  ''  eighth  dynasty,  which  was  the  second 
to  bear  the  title  '  the  dynasty  of  Babylon.' 

The  names  of  the  early  kings  of  the  dynasty  are  not  preserved, 
though  Sibir,  a  Babylonian  king  whom  Asur-nasir-pal  mentions 
as  having  destroyed  a  city  which  he  himself  rebuilt,  is  probably  to 
be  placed  in  this  period.     The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  of  whose 

circa  Qio     re'£n  details  are  known  is  Samas-mudammik,  who 
y      "    suffered  a  serious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Ramman- 
nirari  II.,  king  of  Assyria.       Against  Nabu-sum-iskun,  his  suc- 
■  ce.ssor     on     the     throne,     Ramman-nirari    scored 

9  ■  another  victory,  several  Babylonian  cities  falling 
into  his  hands,  though  we  subsequently  find  him  on  good  terms 
with  Assyria  and  allying  himself  to  Nabfi-snm-iskun,  or  possibly 
his    successor,    each    monarch    marrying    the    other's  daughter. 

-,.---,  qq~  Nabu-aplu-iddina  is  the  next  king  who  is  known 
ciica  00O.    ,1  11-1.1.  11         11        -ii 

to  have  ruled  in  Babylon,  and,  though  he  aided 
the  people  of  buhi  against  Asur-nasir-pal,  bis  relations  with 
Shalmaneser  II  were  of  a  friendly  nature.  He  is  the  king  who 
restored  and  endowed  so  richly  the  temple  of  Mamas'  at  Sippar, 
digging  in  the  ruins  of  former  structures  till  he  found  the  ancient 
image  of  the  god.  He  restored  and  redecorated  the  shrine,  and 
with  much  ceremony  established  the  ritual  and  offerings  for  the 
god,  placing  them  under  the  direction  of  Nabu-nadin-Sum,  the 


1  The  name  has  also  been  read  Marduk-sapik-kullat. 
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son  of  the    former    priest    E-kur-sum  ■  iw-ibsi.     Mnrduk-sum- 
iddina  succeeded    his  father  on    the    throne  ;    but    his   brother 
Q  M;inJiik-l>Gl-iisfiii  1hj;u1ci1  a  revolt  against  him,  and 

Circa  B50.  Cumpc|iLli  him  t0  Lil||  jn  tile  ajLi  of  Shalmaneser 
of  Assyria,  who  deiUucd  the  rebels  nnd  restored  the  land  to 
order.  Shalmaneser's  son  and  successor,  Samsi-Rammfm  II., 
was  not  on  the  same  terms  of  friendship  with  lUbylonia.  He 
directed  an  expedition  against  that  country  and  plundered  many 
cities  before  meeting  with  serious  opposition.  Mnrduk-balatsu- 
R  ikbi,    the    lkiby Ionian    king,    bad    meanwhile   col- 

Circa  012.  lected  his  forces,  which  included  bands  from  Elam, 
Chaldea,  and  other  districts;  ami  the  two  armies  met  near  the 
city  of  Dur-Papsukal.  Marduk-halatsu-ikbi  was  total  I \  de- 
feated :  5000  of  his  troops  uere  sl.iin  ;  j.k«.  mure  were  captured  ; 
and  rich  booty,  including  100  chariots  of  war,  lell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians.  Ramman-nirari  III.,  the  successor  of  Samsi- 
Ramm'tn,  .J^o  subjugated  a  considerable  portion  .if  li.ihylunia, 
carrying  away  to  Assyria  liau-ah-iddina,  the  Babylonian  king, 
together  with  the  treasures  ol  his  palace. 

Here  the  record  of  the  '  Synchronous  History  censes, 
and  there  follows  another  gap,  of  about  fifty  years,  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country. 

The   next    king    o(    Babylon   whose  name  is   known 
is  NabQ-sum-iskun — the  first  name  which  occurs  after 
the  break  in  the  hist  of  Kings      His  suc- 
cessor  was   Xabii-nasir,    the  Xabonassar 
of  the  Ptolemaic   Canon  ;   and  with  this 


63.  Nabo- 
nassar. 


73i- 


'  king   our  knowledge   of    the    Babylonian 

succession  becomes  fuller,  as,  in  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  List  of  Kings,  the  information 
contained  m  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  and  the  Ptolemaic 
Canon  becomes  available.  In  the  third  year  of  Xabo- 
nassar's  reign,  Tiglath-pileser  III.  ascended  the  throne 
of  Assyria  ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  an  invasion 
of  Babylonia,  during  which  he  overran  the  northern  dis- 
tricts and  captured  several  cities,  carrying  away  many 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  distress  in  the  country  due  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Assyrians  was  aggravated  during 
this  reign  by  internal  dissension  :  Sippar  repudiated 
Xabonassar's  authority,  and  the  revolt  was  subdued  only- 
after  a  siege  of  the  city. 

The  Babylonian  Chronicle  tells  us  that  after  a  reign  of 
fourteen  years  Nabonassar  died  in  his  palace  at  Babylon, 

and    was    succeeded    by    his    son    Nadi nu ,    the 

Xadios  of  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  who  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  XabQ-nadin-zer  of  the  list  of  kings.  The 
eighth  dynasty  ended  with  the  country  in  confusion. 
XabQ-nadin-zer,  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years,  was  slain 

in  a  revolt  by  his  son  Nabu-sum-ukin  or  £um-ukln, 

who  had  hitherto  held  the  position  of  governor  of 
«■  province.  After  his  accession  the  dynasty  soon  came 
to  an  end.  He  had  not  enjoved  his  position  for  more 
than  a  month  when  the  kingdom  again  changed  hands 
and  Ukln-zer  ascended  the  throne. 

From  the  fall  of  the  eighth  dynasty  until  the  rise  of 

the  Xeo-Babylonian  empire  Babylonia  was  overshadowed 

64.  Assyrian    by  the  Power  of  Assyria,  the  kings  of 

suzerainty      the  latter  country  frequently  ruling  both 

•''     at  Nineveh  and  at  Babylon.      Ukm-zer 

had  reigned  only  three  years  when  Tiglath-pileser  again 

invaded  Babylonia,  took  him  captive,  and  ascended  the 

throne  of  Babylon,  where  he  ruled  under  the  name  of 

Pulu    (see  Tiglath-mij.skk).      On   his  death, 

which  occurred  two  years  later,  he  was  succeeded 

in  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser  IV.,  who,  according  to  the 

Babylonian  Chronicle,  also  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 

of  Babylon,  though  in  the  List  of  Kings  Pulu  is  succeeded 

727     'J-   Ululai.      The  two  accounts  can  be  reconciled 

by  the  supposition  that  Ululai  was  the  name 
assumed  by  Shalmaneser  as  king  of  Babylon  (see 
Shalmaneslk).  Shalmaneser  died  after  a  reign  of 
five  years,  and,  while  Snrgon  held  the  throne,  Mero- 
dach-baladan,  a  Chaldean  from  southern  Babylonia, 
freed  Babylonia  for  a  time  from  Assyrian  control.  He 
721     s'^ec^  w'tn    Ummanigas,   king    of   Elam,    in  his 

struggle   with  Assyria  ;  but  ten  years  later  was 

himself   captured    by   Sargon    after    being    besieged   in 

70Q    l^e  c'ty  °f  Il<bi-Bel  (SL'C  Merodach-baudan, 

Sargon).  Sargon  then  ascended  the  throne  of 
Babylon,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  705. 
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According  to  the  Ptolemaic  (.'anon,  the  next  two  years 
were  a  period  of  interregnum,  though  the  List  of  Kings 
assigns  the  throne  to  Sennacherib.      However  this  may 
be,  we  know  that  in  703  Marduk-zakir-smn  proclaimed 
himself  king  ;   but  he  had   reigned  for  only  one  month 
when   he  was  murdered    by   Merodach-baladan, 
who    had    escaped    from    Assyria.       Merodach- 
baladan  thus  once  more  found  himself  king  in  Babylon  ; 
but  Sennacherib  marched   against  him,    defeated  him, 
and    caused    him    to    seek  safety  by  hiding  himself  in 
,    the    Babylonian    .swamps.       After    plundering    Babylon 
and   the  neighbouring   cities,   Senimeherib   returned    to 
Ass\ria,   leaving  the  kingdom    in  the  charge  of 
1    "     Bel-ibni,    ..1   young   native   Babylonian  who  had 
i    been  brought  up  at  the  Assyrian  court.      On  the  death 
ol     Mcrodach-  baladan,    shortly     afterwards,     \     rising 
1    headed    by    Suzub,    another    ('haMcnn,    brought    Sen- 
nacherib  again  into   the   country.      Bel-ibni  also    must 
have  displeased  the    king  ;   for,   after  defeating  Suzub, 
I    Sennacherib  carried  Bel-ibni  and  his  nobles  to  Assvria, 
1  leaving  his    own   son   Asur-nadin-sum   upon   the 

throne.  Sennacherib  next  planned  an  expedition 
against  the  Chaldeans  whom  Merodach-baladan  had 
settled  at  Xagitu,  on  the  Elamite  shore  of  the  Persian 
<  iulf,  whence  they  were  able  in  safety  to  foment  insur- 
tections  and  plan  revolt.  Sennacherib,  determined  to 
stamp  out  this  disaffection,  transported  his  troops  in 
'  hips  across  the  Persian  Gulf.  Disembarking  at  the 
;    mouth    of    the     Eulreus,    they    routed     the    Chaldeans 

■  and  their  allies,  and  returned  with  much  boot}'  and 
J    many  captives  to  the    Babylonian    coast.       Meanwhile 

Suzub,  who  had  previously  escaped  Sennacherib's  pur- 
;    suit,   collected  his   forces   and   with   the   help   of  Elam 
i    captured  Babylon  and  placed  himself  upon  the  throne. 
He  is   to    be    identified  with   the  Nergal-usezib 
^'    of   the    Babylonian    Chronicle    and  the    List  of 
Kings.      He,   however,   ruled  for  only  one  year.      Sen- 
nacherib, on  his  return  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  defeated 
his  army  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Xineveh.      Turning 
his  forces  against  Elam,  he  plundered    a    considerable 
portion    of    the     country,     and    was    stopped     in     his 
advance   into    the    interior    only   by  the    setting    in    of 
winter.        In    his    absence  a    rebel    bearing    the    name 
of  Suzub — the  Musezib-Marduk  of  the  Chronicle 
9  '    and    the    List  of    Kings — seized    the    throne   of 
Babylon.      Allying  his   forces  with  those   of   Elam,   he 
attempted  to  oppose  Sennacherib  in  the  field  ;  but  the 
combined  armies  were  defeated  at  Halule.      Next  year 

■  Sennacherib  returned  to  Babylonia,  captured  the  city 
I  of  Babylon,  and  deported  Musezib-Marduk  and  his 
j  ,.  family  to  Assyria.  According  to  the  Babylonian 
j  9-    Chronicle  and  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  there  now 

!  occurred  a  second  interregnum,  though  the  List  of 
Kings  credits  Sennacherib  with  the  control  of  Babylonia. 
On  Sennacherib's  murder  in  681  his  son  Esarhaddon 
was  proclaimed  king  of  .Assyria.  He  succeeded 
to  the  rule  of  Babylonia  also,  though  a  son  of 
Merodach-baladan  made  an  attempt  to  gam  the  throne. 
He  came  to  Babylon  and  personally  superintended  the 
restoration  of  the  city,  rebuilding  the  temples  and  the 
walls,  and  placing  new  images  in  the  shrines  of  the 
gods.  During  his  reign  Babylon  enjoyed  a  season 
of  unusual  prosperity,  and  was  free  from  the  internal 
feuds  and  dissensions  from  which  she  had  been  suf- 
fering. 

On  Esarhaddon's  death  the  throne  of  Babylon  passed 
to  his  son  Sanias-sum-ukin,  his  elder  son,  Asur- 
9-  bani-pal,  having  already  been  installed  on  the 
Assyrian  throne  during  his  father's  lifetime.  Eor  some 
years  the  two  brothers  were  on  friendly  terms,  and  when 
Urtaku  and  the  Elamites,  with  the  aid  of  some  discon- 
tented Babylonian  chiefs,  invaded  the  country,  Asur- 
lhni-pal  assisted  his  brother  in  repelling  their  attack. 
During  all  this  time  Samas-sum-ukTn  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Assyria  and  acquiesced  in  his  brother's 
active  control  of  the  internal  affairs  of  both  kingdoms. 
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At  length,  however,  he  wearied  of  this  state  of  depend- 
ence, and  seizing  an  opportunity,  organised  a  general 
rising  against  Assyria  among  the  neighbouring  tribes 
and  nations  who  had  hitherto  owned  her  supremacy, 
lie  bought  the  support  of  Ummanigas,  king  of  Elam, 
contracted  an  alliance  with  Arabia,  and  at  the  same 
time  enlisted  the  services  of  smaller  chiefs.  Though 
one  half  of  the  Arabian  army  was  defeated  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  other  half  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Elaniites.  This  powerful  combination,  however,  was 
neutralised  by  the  revolt  of  Tammaritu,  the  son  of 
Ummanigas,  the  king  of  Elam.  In  fact,  the  dissensions 
in  the  Elam  it  c  camp  proved  of  great  service  to  Asur- 
bani-pal,  who  completely  crushed  the  confederation  that 
Samas-sum-ukin  had  brought  against  him  (see  Asur- 
EANi-PAi.,  §  7).  Samas-sum-ukin  himself  was  besieged 
in  Babylon,  and,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  he  set  fire  to 
his  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames.  According  to  the 
List  of  Kings,  he  was  succeeded  by  Kandalanu,  the 
Kinekidanos  of  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  ;  but  this 
king  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Asur-bani- 
pal  himself,  who,  on  this  supposition,  like  Tiglath-pileser 
III.  and  Shalmaneser  IV.,  ruled  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
under  different  names.  The  last  years  of  his  reign  are 
wrapped  in  obscurity  ;  but  on  his  death  the  throne  was 
secured  by  Nabopolassar,  who  was  destined 
65.  Nabo-  to  raise  the  fortunes  of  his  country  and  to 
polassar.  found  an  empire,  which,  though  it  lasted  for 
625.  'ess  than  one  hundred  years,  eclipsed  by  its 
magnificence  any  previous  period  in  the 
varied  history  of  the  nation.  Nabopolassar,  in  fact, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  empire. 

During  the  early  part  of  Xabopolassar's  reign  Asur- 
bani-pal's  successors  on  the  throne  of  Assyria  did  not 
relinquish  their  hold  upon  the  southern  kingdom.  They 
retained  their  authority  for  some  time  over  a  great  part 
of  the  country  (see  Assyria,  §  33/.).  Though  we  do 
not  possess  historical  documents  relating  to  this  period, 
we  may  conclude  that  Nabopolassar  during  all  these 
years  was  strengthening  his  kingdom  and  seeking  any 
opportunity  of  freeing  at  least  a  part  of  it  from  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  conflicts 
betwr  1  n  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  forces  were 
constantly  occurring.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he 
found  the  opportunity  for  which  he  was  waiting  in  the 
invasion  of  Assyria  by  the  Medes.  He  allied  himself 
with  the  invaders  by  marrying  Nebuchadrezzar,  his 
*  --  z-  £  eldest  son,  to  the  daughter  of  Cvaxares,  and  on 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  had  a  share  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom.  While  N.  Assyria  and  her 
subject  provinces  on  the  N.  and  N\V.  fell  to  the  Medes, 
S.  Assyria  and  the  remaining  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  added  to  the  territory  of  Babylon. 

Before  Nabopolassar  could  regard  these  acquisitions 
of  territory  as  secure,  he  had  first  to  reckon  with  the 
power  of  Egypt.  Necho  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Psammetichus  I. ,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
had  set  himself  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Syria.  In 
608,  therefore,  he  had  crossed  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and 
begun  his  march  northwards  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Vainly  opposed  by  Josiah  {q.v.),  he  pressed 
forward  and  subdued  the  whole  tract  of  country  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates.  For  three  years 
he  retained  his  hold  on  Syria,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  that  Nabopolassar  successfully  disputed 
his  possession  of  the  country.  Nabopolassar  did  not 
himself  head  the  expedition  against  the  Egyptians,  for 
he  was  now  old  ;  but  he  placed  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  Nebuchadrezzar  his  son.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Carchemish,  where  a  decisive  battle  took 
place.  Necho  was  utterly  defeated  ;  thousands 
of  his  troops  were  slain  ;  and  Nebuchadrezzar  pressed 
after  his  flying  army  up  to  the  very  borders  of  Egypt. 

While  Nebuchadrezzar  was  still  absent  on  this  ex- 
pedition Nabopolassar  died.  His  son,  therefore,  returned 
to    Babylon    and    was    duly   installed   as    king    in    his 
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stead.       It  is  probable  that   during  the  early    part  of 

his  reign  Nebuchadrezzar  consolidated  his  rule  in  Syria 

and   on   the    Mediterranean    coast    by 

66.  Nebuchad-   yearly    expeditions    in    those    regions. 

rezzar.  After  a  few  years,  however,  the  country 

604.  showed  signs  of  repudiating  Babylonian 

control.      Nebuchadrezzar  returned  to 

the  coast  to  suppress  the  rising.     For  some  years  things 

remained  quiet  ;   but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Apries 

(see  Egypt,  §  69)  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  the  ferment 

re\ived.      After  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half  Jerusalem 

fell  (see  Jerusalem). 

Tyre,  the  siege  of  which  also  Nebuchadrezzar  under- 
took, held  out  for  thirteen  years,  585-572  (see  Phoe- 
nicia). Built  on  an  island,  it  was  practically  im- 
pregnable from  the  land,  while  the  blockade  instituted 
by  the  Babylonians  did  not  prevent  the  entry  of  supplies 
by  water.  More  successful  were  Nebuchadrezzar's 
campaigns  against  Egypt.  We  do  not  possess  his 
own  account  of  them  ;  but  an  Egyptian  inscription 
records  that  on  one  of  them  (undertaken  against  Apries) 
he  forced  his  way  through  the  country  as  far  as  Syene, 
the  modern  Aswan,  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  country  was  subject  to 
Babylonia  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  reign  of 
Amasis  II. ,  who  succeeded  Apries  on  the  Egyptian 
throne  (see  Egypt,  §  69).  Nebuchadrezzar's  hold 
upon  Egypt  cannot,  however,  have  been  permanent: 
a  fragment  of  one  of  his  own  inscriptions  mentions 
his  sending  an  expedition  to  Egypt  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year.  During   his    reign    the    relations   between 

Babylonia  and  Media  were  of  a  friendly  nature,  as  was 
not  unnatural  from  the  close  alliance  that  had  been 
established  between  the  two  kingdoms  before  the  fall 
of  Nineveh.  In  a  war  between  Media  and  Lydia,  some 
twenty  years  later,  the  Babylonians  did  not  take  part  ; 
but,  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  25th  of  May  in 
the  year  585  put  an  end  to  a  battle  between  the  Lydians 
and  Medes,  Nebuchadrezzar,  in  conjunction  with  the 
king  of  Cilicia,  used  his  influence  to  reconcile  the  com- 
batants and  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 

While   constantly  engaged  in    extending  and  solidi- 
fying  his    empire,     Nebuchadrezzar    did    not    neglect 
the    internal  improvement    of   his    kingdom.        He   re- 
built  the   cities   and    temples   throughout   the   country, 
and   in  particular  devoted   himself  to  the  enlargement 
of   Babylon,    completing   its   walls    and    rebuilding    its 
temples  with   such  magnificence   that   the  city  became 
famous  throughout  the  world  (see  Nebuchadrezzar, 
Bahylon).        Nebuchadrezzar  died  after  reigning  forty- 
three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amel-Marduk, 
mentioned  as  Eyil-Merodach  [q.v.)  in  2  K. 
2.'' 27  ff.      Of  this  king  we  possess  no  inscription, 
though  contracts  dated  in  his  reign  have  been  found. 
He  was  assassinated  after  a  reign  of  two 
67.  His       years  in  «.  revolt  led  by  Neriglissar,  his 
successors,   brother-in-law,  who  succeeded  him  upon 
55Q.  the    throne    (see    Nergal-  sharezer). 

His  inscriptions  that  have  been  recovered 
are  concerned  merely  with  his  building  operations.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Labasi-Marduk,  who, 
after  reigning  nine  months,  was  murdered  by 
his  nobles.  Nabu-na'id  or  Nabonidus,  the  son  of  Nabu- 
balatsu-ikbi,  was  placed  upon  the  throne. 

Nabonidus  was  a  ruler  more  energetic  than  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  on  the  throne.     He  devoted  himself 
to     rebuilding     the     ancient     temples 
68.  Nabonidus.  throughout  the   kingdom,   and    dug  in 
555.  their   foundations  until    he   found    the 

ancient  inscriptions  of  the  kings  who  had 
first  founded  or  subsequently  restored  them.  In  his  own 
inscriptions  recording  his  building  operations  he  re- 
counts his  finding  of  several  such  inscriptions,  and,  as  he 
mentions  the  number  of  years  that  had  passed  since  they 
had  been  buried  by  their  writers,  his  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  Babylonian  chronology  is  invaluable. 
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Nabonidus,  however,  in  spite  of  his  zeal  for  rebuilding 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
priesthood  by  his  attempt  to  centralise  Babylonian 
religion.  Although  the  rise  of  Babylon  to  the  position 
of  the  principal  city  of  the  land  had  been  reflected  in 
the  importance  of  Marduk  in  the  Babylonian  pantheon, 
the  religion  of  the  country  had  never  radically  changed 
its  character.  It  had  always  remained  a  body  of  local 
worships,  each  dcitv  retaining  his  own  separate  centre 
of  ritual.  Xabonidus  set  himself  to  centralise  all 
these  worships  in  Babylon.  He  removed  the  images  of 
the  gods  from  their  shrines  in  the  various  cities  through- 
out the  country  and  transported  them  to  the  capital. 
By  this  act  he  brought  down  upon  himself  the  resent- 
ment of  the  priests,  who  formed  the  most  powerful 
sectiun  of  the  community,  and  they,  by  the  support 
they  gave  to  Cyrus  on  his  capture  of  Babylon,  con- 
siderably aided  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country. 

Cvrus,  who  had  previously  conquered  the  Medes,  im- 
prisoning .Wvages  and  sacking  F.cbatana,  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Babylonia. 
69.  Cyrus.  The  Babylonian  army  was  commanded 
bv  Bel-sar-usur  (Belshazzar),  the  son  of 
Xabonidus  ;  but  it  did  not  offer  an 
effective  opposition  to  the  Persian  forces.  After 
suffering  a  defeat  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  it  was 
^  broken.  Cvrus  marched  on  and  entered  Sippar 
without  further  fighting,  and  Xabonidus  fled.  Babylon 
itself  was  taken  two  days  later,  and  Xabonidus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror  (cp  Cvrus,  §  2).  In  restor- 
ing order  to  the  country,  Cyrus  adopted  the  wise  policy  of 
conciliating  the  conquered.  He  restored  u>  their  shrines 
the  images  of  the  gods  which  Xabonidus  had  removed. 
The  popularity  he  acquired  by  this  act  is  reflected  in 
the  inscription  on  his  cylinder  recording  his  taking  of 
the  city,  which  was  probably  composed  at  his  orders  by 
the  official  scribes  of  Babylon.  Although  naturally 
couched  in  flattering  terms,  it  bears  ample  witness  to 
the  pacific  policy  of  Cyrus,  who  therein  allows  himself 
to  be  represented  as  the  vindicator  and  champion  of 
Marduk,  the  principal  deity  of  his  conquered  foe  : 

'He  (i.e.  Marduk)  sought  out  a  righteous  prince  after  his 
own  heart,  whom  he  might  take  by  the  hand  ;  Cyrus,  king  of 
Ansan,  he  called  by  his  name,  for  empire  over  the  whole  world 
he  proclaimed  his  title.  The  land  of  Kutu,  the  whole  of  the 
tribal  hordes,  he  forced  into  submission  at  his  feet ;  as  for  the 
men  whom  he  had  delivered  into  his  hands,  with  justice  and 
righteousness  did  he  care  for  them.  Marduk  the  great  lord, 
the  protector  of  his  people,  beheld  his  upright  deeds  and  his 
righteous  heart  with  joy.  To  his  city  of  Babylon  he  commanded 
him  to  go,  he  made  him  take  the  road  to  Babylon  ;  like  a  friend 
and  helper  he  went  by  his  side.  His  wide-spreading  host,  the 
number  of  which,  like  the  waters  of  a  river,  cannot  be  numbered, 
girt  with  their  weapons  advance  at  his  side.  Without  contest 
and  battle  he  made  him  enter  into  Babylon  his  city  ;  Babylon 
lie  spared  from  tribulation.  Nabonidus,  the  king  that  did  not 
fear  him,  he  delivered  into  his  hand.  All  the  people  of  Babylon, 
the  whole  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  princes  and  governors  beneath 
him  bowed  down,  they  kissed  his  feet,  they  rejoiced  in  his 
kingdom,  bright  was  their  countenance.  To  the  lord,  who 
through  his  strength  raises  the  dead  to  life  and  from  destruction 
and  misery  had  spared  all,  joyfully  they  paid  homage,  they 
reverenced  his  name.'  Other  passages  in  the  cylinder  refer 

to  the  zeal  displayed  by  Cyrus  fur  Marduk  and  the  other 
Babylonian  sods.  —  '  Whi;n  into  Babylon  I  entered  favourably, 
with  exultation  and  shouts  of  joy  in  the  palace  of  the  princes 
I  took  up  a  lordly  dwelling,  Marduk  the  great  lord  [inclined] 
the  great  heart  of  the  sons  of  Babylon  to  me  and  daily  do  I 
care  for  his  worship.  ,  .  .  And  the  gods  of  Sumer  and  Akkad, 
which  Nabonidus  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  had  brought  into 
Babylon,  at  the  word  of  Marduk  the  great  lord  one  and  all  in 
their  own  shrines  did  I  cause  to  take  up  the  habitation  of  their 
heart's  delight.  May  all  the  go- Is  whom  1  have  brought  into 
their  own  cities  pray  daily  before  Bel  and  NabQ  for  the  lengthen- 
ing uf  my  days,  let  them  ipeak  the  word  for  my  good  fortune, 
and  unto  Marduk  my  lord  let  them  say:  "May  Cyrus  the 
king;  that  feareth  thee  and  Cambyses  his  son  [have  prosperity]."  ' 
With  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  the  history 
of  the  Babylonians  as  an  independent  nation  comes  to 

70  Fnrt     an   enc*'      ^^e  count:ry  never  regained  her 

independence,    but    remained    a     province 

subject   to   the  powers  which    succeeded    one    another 

in   the  rule   of,  W.  Asia.       Under   Cambyses,    indeed, 

and  still  more  under  Darius  Hystaspis,  discontent  be- 
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came  very  prevalent  in  Babylonia.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  Darius  a  certain  Nadintu-Bel  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  revolt,  declaring  himself  to  be  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, the  son  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of 
Babylon.  Darius  stamped  out  the  rebellion  and  exe- 
cuted Nadintu-Bel.  A  few  years  later  he  quelled  a 
second  rebellion  headed  by  Arahu,  who  was  captured 
and  crucified,  and  during  the  reign  of  Xerxes  a  similar 
rising  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  Those  rebellions 
were  the  List  struggles  of  the  national  spirit  to  reassert 
itself.  They  met  with  no  response  among  the  general 
body  of  the  people,  who  were  content  to  serve  their 
foreign  musters.  Babylonia,  in  fact,  remained  subject 
to  the  Persians  until  the  conquests  of  Alexander  brought 
her  under  (ireek  control,  which  she  exchanged  only  for 
the  Parthian  supremacy. 

(.;)  For  the  history  of  Babylonia,  see  the  works  by  Tiele,  Hom- 
mel,  Delitzsch,  and  Winckler  cited  under  Assy  ki  a.     For  the  early 

period  these  histories  maybe  supplemented 
71.  BibliogTaphy.  by  reference  tu  the  inscriptions  which  are 

being  published  in  E.  de  Sarzec's  Df>- 
couvcrtes  en  Chaldfo  (1884,  etc.),  The  Bab.  Exped.  of  the  Univ. 
of  Pennsylvania  (1093,  etc.),  edited  by  Hilprecht,  and  Cuneiform 
Texts  front  Babylonian  tablets,  etc.  in  the  British  Museum 
(1896,  etc.).  Among  English  histories  reference  may  be  made 
to  George  Smith's  Babylonia  (SPCK,  1877)  and  G.  Rawlinson's 
Five  Great  Afonarchiex  of  the  Eastern  World,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
(1871).  In  Schr.'s  KB,  vol.  iii.,  translations  of  many  of  the 
historical  inscriptions  uf  Babylonia  are  given,  while  the  same 
author's  COT  describes  the  principal  points  in  the  01' which 
are  illustrated  by  the  monuments.  For  other  works  dealing 
with  the  inscriptions  of  Babylonia,  the  bibliographies  mentioned 
in  the  article  Assyria  (§  34)  may  be  consulted. 

(b)  [On  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  we  have  as  yet  only 
one  students'  handbook,  Jastrow'.s  Religion  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia  (reviewed  by  D.  G.  Lyon,  New  World,  March,  1899). 
Sayce's  Hibbert  Lectures  (for  1887)  on  the  same  subject  are 
less  systematic.  On  the  cosmology  of  Babylonia,  Jensen's 
Kosmologie  der  Babytonier  is  still  the  most  complete  authority  ; 
but  editions  of  religious  texts  must  be  consulted  by  the  advanced 
student.] 

(c)  With  regard  to  books  for  the  study  of  the  language,  the  first 
dictionary  to  appear  was  Nurris's  Assyrian  Dictionary  (1868-72), 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  In  his  Alfihabetisches 
Verzeichniss  der  Assyriscken  mid  Akkadischen  Worter  (1886), 
Strassmaier  published  an  immense  collection  of  material,  which 
has  been  used  in  subsequent  dictionaries;  ainona;  these  may 
be  mentioned  Delitzsch's  Assyrisckes  )\'d>  terbuch  (1887,  etc.  ; 
unfinished),  the  same  author's  Assyrisckes  T/and-cuorterbuck 
('96),  Muss  Arnolt's  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Assyrian  Lan- 
guage (1894,  etc.,  in  progress),  and  Meissner's  Supplemente  zum 
Assyriscli-n  H "ortei'b uch  (1898) ;  Brtinnow's  Classified  List  of 
Cuneiform  Ideographs,  1889  (Indices,  1897),  contains  a  full  list 
of  ideographs  with  their  values.  The  best  Assyrian  grammar 
is  Delitzsch's  Assyr.  Gramm.  (1889  ;  transl.  by  Kennedy). 

(d)  The  existence  of  the  Sumenan  language,  which  for  long 
was  disputed,  is  now  generally  acknowledged  ;  but  a  grammar 
of  the  language  has  yet  to  be  written  ;  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  views  on  Sumerian  which  Delitzsch  expressed  in  his  Assyr. 
Gram,  he  has  since  completely  changed.  A  list  of  the  Sumerian 
values  of  the  cuneiform  signs  is  given  by  Brimnow  in  his 
Classified  List,  while  Weissbach's  Die  stimi'rsiche  Frage  ('98) 
may  be  consulted  for  the  history  of  the  controversy. 

L.  \V.  K. 

BABYLONIANS  {bl2  ^3;  yioi  BaByAgonoc 
[BAQ],  Ez.  23i5  [BA  oiii/baB.].  *7  [-0N0C,  B],  23  ;  in 
Aram.  wbl2,  BaByAojniOI  [BAL],  Ezra49),  in  every 
case  the  land,  not  the  city,  is  referred  to  :  cp  especially 
Kz.  23  15,  '  the  Babylonians,  the  land  of  whose  nativity 
is  Chaldea. ' 

BABYLONISH  GARMENT,  RV  Babylonish  Mantle 

{~\UyC>  rn/ljK,  lit.  'mantle  of  Shinar,'  so  RVn,&-), 
Josh.  721. '   See  Mantle. 

BACA,  VALLEY  OF  (XD^n  PW.>  §  103),  or  Valley 
of  Weeping  (RV,  ©  eN  TH  KOlA^Al  TOY  «Ad.Y0- 
McoNOC  [BX*R],  eic  thn  koiA<\A&  t.  K.  [Kc-aAT]  ; 
cp  Aq.  Vg.  Pesh.),  mentioned  only  in  Ps.  84  6  [7].  For 
the  meaning  given  above  cp  the  Wady  of  Weeping 
\Ot  ^5^5  found  by  Burckhardt  near  Sinai.  The  name 
is  frequently  explained  '  balsam  vale'  (so  RV1"?-)  ;  but 
cpCheyne,  who  reads  d*D3  (cp  <£>  here  and  at  Judg.  2s), 
and  supposes  a  play  on  the  name  Beka'Im.  The  pi.  D'NIQ 
occurs  in  2  Sam.  522^  (=  1  Ch.  14m/.).  apparently 
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as  the  name  of  a  spot  (see  Rephaim,  Vai.i.hy  of) 
where  there  were  liaca-trees.  David  took  his  stand 
there  to  wait  for  Yahwe's  signal  to  attack  the  Philis- 
tine's.1 £>  (2  S.  624)  speaks  of  it  as  a  '  grove,'  mean- 
ing an  Asherah  ;  there  is  no  mention  of  trees  in  (? 
On  the  meaning  of  Baca  trees  see  Mulberry. 

BACCHIDESfBAKXiAHC.alsoBdJxlxiAHc;  Bap^kx- 
[1  M.lcc.  78,  A],  kakx-  [*"*•  v-  I2-  Al-  BakxX-  \-lb-  •' '■ 
N*A]),  the  chief  general  of  1  >kmiiTRIUS  I.  [q.v. ,  1],  who 
was  sent  to  Judaea  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Alcimus  to 
the  priesthood  (1  Mace.  iZff.).  Almost  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Nkanok,  he  was  sent  again  with 
Alcimus,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Maccalxean 
party  at  Elasa,2  who  lost  their  leader  Judas  (chap.  9, 
161  B.C.).  Judosa  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of 
Bacchidcs  ;  nor  did  any  real  advantage  accrue  when 
Jonathan  took  up  the  leadership  (932^).  The  capital 
and  other  important  strongholds  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Bacchides,  who  was  engaged  in  fortifying  them  until 
the  death  of  Alcimus  (  r 59  B.C.),  when  he  returned  to 
Demetrius  (957).  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  opponents 
of  the  Maccnbrean  party  (whose  hands  had  become 
strengthened)  agreed  to  betray  Jonathan  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  Bacchides.  This  piece  of  treachery  was 
discovered  and  avenged  (9s8_^).  Bacchides  set  out 
against  Jurke.i  (158  b.o. )  and  besieged  Beth-basi,  but 
met  with  ill  success  everywhere,  until  at  last  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  accept  Jonathan's  overtures  of  peace 
(<)6S).  The  Jewish  captives  of  the  former  wars  were 
restored,  and  the  Maccabees  had  rest  for  four  or  five 
years. 

BACCHURUS    (Bakxoypoc    [BA],    cakxoyp  [L]. 

ZACCARtis),  singer  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives 
(see  K/.ka,  i.  §  5,  end),  1  Esd.  9 -14  ;  but  not  in  j|  Ezra  10 24 
[MT  EV  6r:NA],  though  ©L  adds  ZAKXOYP- 

BACCHUS  [Liber),  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
Ihoiiysus  (so  RVme  ^ionyCOC  [-^']).  is  mentioned 
in  2  Mace.  67,  where  it  is  said  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  birthday  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164) 
the  unhappy  Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  the  feast 
of  Bacchus  (A10NYCI&;  RV"*  'feast  of  Dionysia') 
wearing  the  ivy- wreath  {Kivabs),  the  peculiar  emblem 
of  the  god.  A  few  years  later  Nicanor  (the  general  of 
Demetrius)  threatened  to  pull  down  the  temple  and 
supplant  it  by  one  dedicated  to  Bacchus  unless  Judas 
was  handed  o\er  to  him  (ib.  14 33,  Aiai'vaos  [A]).  The 
worship  of  Bacchus  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
first  by  the  Ptolemies,  of  which  family  he  was  the 
patron-god,  and  according  to  3  Mace.  229  several  years 
previously  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  had  been  branded 
by  Ptolemy  Philopator  (222-204)  ^-ith  the  sign  of  the 
ivy  ;  the  object  of  this  obviously  being  forcibly  to 
identify  the  unwilling  Jews  with  the  detested  worship  of 
Bacchus.  See  CUTTINGS  OF  THE  FLESH,  §  6.  His 
worship  would  be  specially  abhorrent  to  pious  Jews, 
since  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Dionysian  festivals  fell  in 
the  month  Elaphebolion  (March- April),  thus  synchronis- 
ing closely  with  the  passover.  In  course  of  time  the 
Hellenising  Jews  and  Greek  residents  were  more  attracted 
by  the  cult,  and  when  Jerusalem  became  a  Roman 
colony  (^Elia  Capitolina)  we  find  Dionysus  with  his 
thyrsus  and  panther  figuring  upon  the  coins  as  one  of 
the  patron  gods.3 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  flourished  at  Csesarea, 
at  Damascus,  and  in  the  Hauran.  He  was  the  special 
patron  of  Scythopolis,  and  from  him  the  town  Dionysia 
tSoada)  received  its  name.  Dionysus,  however,  soon 
became  identified  with  the  Nabatrean  deity  Dusares 
(the   Baal,   the    god   of  heaven,   and    of  wine).      The 

1  In  v.  24  emend  nnjtt  to  niyp  (cru a- o-fio-^d;  [L]  for  crvv. 
KA.ct07j.ds  [BA]),  '  when  thou  nearest  the  sound  of  a  stormy  wind 
in  the  tops  of  the  Baca  trees.'  It  is  in  the  tempest  that  Yah  we 
'  goes  out  against  the  Philistines.' 

2  Doubtless  an  error  for  Adasa. 

3  See  Madden,  Coins  of the  Jews,  1881,  p.  252^ 
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Dionysiac  character  which  the  latter  presents  is  not 
native:  it  is  directly  due  to  the  northern  influence.1 
The  priest  of  Dionysia  (see  above)  calls  himself  the  priest 
of  Dusares,  and  on  the  coins  of  Bostra  the  latter  appears 
with  the  Dionysian  emblem  of  the  wine-press.  Figures 
of  the  vine  and  wine-cup  are  still  found  upon  the  lintels 
in  many  of  the  villages  in  the  Hauran.  Although  the 
worship  of  Yahwe  had  little  in  common  with  that  of 
Bacchus  [nctjKOtjiiam  eongruentibt/s  in \fitutis.  Tacit. 
ffist.5s\  classical  writers,  observing  the  musical  and 
joyful  nature  of  their  ceremonial  rites,  now  and  then 
fell  into  the  error  of  making  Bacchus  n  Jewish  god 
that  had  been  worshipped  by  the  earliest  patriarchs  (cp 
e.g.  Plut.  Sympos.  14  6). 

For  the  various  mythological  forms  of  Bacchus,  see 
Ency.  Brit.W  s.v.   '  Dionysus  '  ;   and  Roscher,  s. v. 

BACENOR  occurs  in  an  uncertain  passage,  2  Mace. 
1235,  Awcrideos  8t  tls  rCv  tov  flaK-qvopos  [VA].  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  the  name  of  a.  captain  or  the 
cognomen  of  a  company  or  division  in  the  army  of 
Judas.      See  Dositheus. 

BACHRITES,  THE  p-pan  ;  Xu.  2635-  6!,AI  [v.  39] 
om. ).      See  BECHER. 

BADGER,    ROCK    {\ZV),    Lev.  115    RV0*-  ;     EV 
Coney. 
BADGERS'  SKINS,  RV  Sealskins  (D^Tlfl  ri% 

enrmu,  t'Tiri,  aepmata  Y&KiNeiN&[i&N6iN&.  Aq-. 

Sym.,  Ezek.  I610]  [BAL]  ;  Ex. 25 5  20 14  35723  36i9 
[BAL  om,]  3934  Nu.  468  [d€pfj.a.Tivi{)  vaKivdivCf}]  10-12 
1425  Ez.  I610+),  are  mentioned  as  the  fourth  or  outer- 
most covering  of  the  tabernacle  (next  above  the  'rams' 
skins  dyed  red'),  and  as  outer  wrappings  for  the  ark 
and  different  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  during  journeys. 
In  Ezekiel's  figurative  description  of  Yahwe's  adorning 
of  Israel  as  a  beautiful  maiden,  shoes  of  this  material 
are  included.  As  to  the  meaning  of  tahas  there  have 
been  many  opinions  :  five  chief  views  may  be  indicated. 

(1)  The  ancient  versions  with  one  consent  understood 
a  colour  :  £>  Syr.  Chald.  Vg.  render  '  blue'  or  '  violet,' 
Ar.  Samar.  'black'  or  'dark.'  This  view,  which  has 
been  strongly  maintained  by  Bochart,  rests,  however, 
on  no  philological  ground,  and  is  refuted  by  the  syntax 
of  the  Hebrew  words."  Apart  from  the  versions,  all 
Hebrew  tradition  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  tahas 
is  an  animal. 

(2)  In  the  discussion  on  this  animal  in  the  Talmud 
[Shabb.  c.  2,  fob  28)  the  opinion  prevails  that  it  is  a 
species  of  j^k  ^Wi  (prob.  =  '  ferret '),  a  description  which 
would  roughly  suit  the  badger ;  and  the  claim  of  this 
animal  has  been  supported  (by  Ges.  and  others)  by 
comparison  with  late  Lat.  Taxus  or  taxo  (Ital.  tasso, 
Fr.  taisson)  and  Germ.  Dac/is.'3  The  common  badger, 
J  fries  taxus,  found  throughout  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia,  reaches  its  southernmost  limits  in  Palestine,  where 
it  is  common  in  the  hilly  and  woody  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is,  however,  improbable  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  skins  of  these  animals.  They  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  procure  either  in  Egypt  or  in  the  desert,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  used  in  those  regions 
for  such  a  purpose. 4 

1  For  the  god  Dusares  (AouuapTjs,  on  Nab.  inscr.  tot^n)".  see 
^ZWl714465,  417ii,  Baethg.  Beitr.  gsjf.,  WkS,  Kim.wpff.^ 
and  We.  ffeid.C2)  ifijf.  The  name  means  '  pusscssor  (die)  of  trw- 
The  latter  is  often  taken  to  he  equivalent  lo  '  Sarah,'  in  which 
case  Dusares  is  equivalent  to  Abraham— a  hazardous  theory. 

2  rrc'nn  is  obviously  gen.  after  mv— '■<-'■>  equivalent  to  D.  »N'' 
not  to  C"N£,  in  the  phrase  for  'rams'  skins  dyed  red.' 

3  Philological  explanations  involving  roots  common  to  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  languages  are,  however,  notoriously  pre- 
carious. 

4  How  little  value  attaches  to  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbis  may 
be  gathered  from  another  view,  strongly  supported  in  the 
Talmud,  that  the  rnn  was  a  kind  of  unicorn  which  specially 
appeared  to  Moses  for  this  purpose,  and  immediately  afterwards 
disappeared  (Bochart,  i.  3  30). 
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( ')  A  more  scientific  etymology  is  that  which  com- 
pares the  Ar.  tubas  or  dubas,  '  a  dolphin.'  This  would 
indicate  a  marine  animal, — probably  {a)  the  seal  (RV 
text),  or  (b)  the  porpoise  (RV111^),  or  (c)  the  dug-'t/^  or 
sea-cow.  (<')  has  in  its  favour   the  adaptability 

of  sealskins  to  the  purposes  referred  to,  the  statement 
of  Artemidorus  (in  Strab.  16 776)  that  seals  abounded 
in  the  Red  Sea,  one  island  there  being  called  vrjffos 
<pb)K£v.  and  the  actual  use  of  a  sealskin  emering  in 
antiquity  to  protect  buildings,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  lightning  never  struck  this  material  (e.g. ,  I 'liny, 
H.V  255,  Suet.  Oct.  qoI  One  species  of  seal,  Mouo- 
chus  albiventcr,  undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  common  seal,  Phoca  vthdina. 
\b)  The  p,-rpoist\  like  the  seal,  is  as  a  rule  a  denizen  of 
the  colder  waters  of  the  globe  ;  but  Pboceena  communis, 
the  common  porpoise  of  the  British  coasts,  occasionally 
enters  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  the  Indian  porpoise, 
Ph.  phoiu'rio/Jt's,  inhabits  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Japan,  and  may 
have  been  captured    in  the   Red  Sea.  (r)  The 

Dugong,  being  more  like  the  dolphin,  has  the  etymology 
in  its  favour.  According  to  Knobel  (Connn.  on  Ex.  '25  s) 
this  animal  (Halicore  fr.hcriniLiili)  'is  found  in  the 
Red  Sea,  attaining  a  length  of  8  to  10  or  more  feet,  is 
hunted  like  the  whale,  and  has  a  skin  well  adapted  for 
sandals  or  coverings. '  Friedr.  Del.  sought  to  strengthen 
the  case  for  this  identification  (Prol.  to  Baer's  Ezek.  p. 
xvi  f. )  by  comparison  with  Ass.  ta/jsu,  an  animal  whose 
skin,  according  to  various  Ass.  inscriptions,  was  used 
to  cover  the  beams  of  ships  in  the  manner  described  by 
Herodotus  (1  194).  He  has  since  (Prol.  77-79  ['86]), 
however,  abandoned  the  view  that  tahsu  was  the 
dugong,  and  supposes  it  to  mean  wether.1  The  dugong 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  the  Manatee  of  the  Atlantic, 
composes  the  class  Sirenia.  They  are  usually  found 
in  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers  browsing  on  sea- weed, 
and  they  are  still  actively  sought  off  the  coast  of 
Queensland  for  the  sake  of  their  blubber  and  hide. 

(4)  Much  less  probable  is  the  opinion  of  Bottcher 
[Neue  Aehrenl.  32 ff.)  that  c'nn  is  a  form  of  crn  (he- 
goat)  with  the  middle  radical  hardened  ;  he  supposes 
that  goat-skin  was  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  morocco 
leather.  It  is  natural  that  'rams'  and  'he -goats' 
'should  come  together  as  in  Gen.  32 15  [14]  2Ch.  17"  ; 
but  apart  from  this  the  explanation  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it. 

(5)  The  latest  and  perhaps  most  probable  view  is 
that  put  forward  by  Bondi  (ALgyptiaca,  1  ff.),  who 
makes  rnn  a  loan-word  from  Egyptian  ths,  '  Egyptian 
leather,'  and  gives  a  thorough  discussion  of  views. 
This  meaning  is  especially  suitable  to  Ez.  16 10,  but 
is  also  appropriate  in  the  other  passages. 

Of  all  the  explanations  those  by  Ar.  duhas  or  tubas, 
by  Ass.  tahsu,  and  by  Eg.  ths,  most  deserve  attention. 

N.  M.— A.  E.  S. 

BAEAN  (Baian  [ANY]),  1  Mace.  5 4/  RV  ;  AV 
Br.  ax. 

BAG.  Several  of  the  Hebrew  words  are  much  more 
general  in  signification  than  the  English  '  bag.' — (1)  D'3 
kisiTx.  25 13  Pr.  16 11  Mi.  611  Is.  466)  for  holding  money, 
or  the  weights  employed  by  merchants.  In  Pr.  1 14 
(jSaWdiriop),  EV  renders  Purse.  (2)  unn  hunt  (cp 
Ar.  harltatun.  bag  of  skin,  etc.,  and  see  I'Ymik.  296) 
in  2  K.  5 23  (dv\a.Kos)  of  Naaman's  bag  which  con- 
tained a  talent  of  silver.  In  Is.  322  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  women's  adornments,  and  signifies 
probably  a  satchel  (so  RV  ;  AV  'crisping  pin').  (3) 
'73  kili,  a  word  of  very  general  meaning  (see  Vessel), 
used  of  a  sack  for  containing  corn  (Gen.  4225  dyytov)  or 

1  Cp  Shalmaneser,  Monolith  inscr.  ii.  16,  ina  _eli*f>e  ia. 
■nialak  iaksi,  '  on  boats  of  skins  of  wethers ' ;  so  Wi.  for  good 
reasons;  but  see  references  in  Muss-Arnolt,  Ass.  Diet.  s.v. 
'gab-Su-u.' 
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of  the  instruments  carried  by  a  shepherd  (Zech.  11 15). 
It  is  rendered  'bag'  only  in  1  S.  I74049  (AY111*- 
'  vessel')  :  sec  SLING.  (4)  nij  seror  (  s'bind,  cp  verb  in 
2  K  12 10  [11],  nm,  'and  they  put  in  bags'),  Job  14 17 
{fiaWavTLov),  Pr.  7-'o,  nt,?}  i,  '  a  bag  with  holes  '  (Hag. 
16).  It  is  rendered  '  bundle '  in  1  S.  2"i  29  Gen.  -12  35  (of 
money)  and  <  'anl.  1  1  ■  (of  myrrh,  RV'H'-  'bag').  (5) 
(iaWai'Ttoi' ,  Lk.  123!,  RV  'purse';  and  ((>)  yXuxrcrd- 
KOfxov  (Jn.  126  l.'i-g,   R\'m^  'box').      See  Iiu\,  3. 

BAGO  (B&|-°  laJ).   l  Esd-  S4°  =  EzraSi4,  Bi<;\ai,  3. 

BAGOAS  (from  I'ers.  bago,  'God'  ;  see  Ed.  Meyer, 
Put.  157  ;  cp  liigv.u,  lii-tlia,  Abngtha),  a  eunuch  in 
the  household  of  I  lolufcrnes  ;  Judith  1  2  u  ff.  {Hd^fOJi^C 
[BA1];  in*'.   1.;  BAf"WC    [A']). 

BAGOI  (BAf-oi  [A]),  1  Esd.  5i4  =  Ezra2a,  UinvAi,  ^. 

BAGPIPE  (RV'tf-  of  n^lQO-lD  nan.35ioi5[inz'. 
10  *ni)'D,  Kr.  'bid],  Gr.  cyMCpcONIA,  KV  'dulcimer'). 
The  Aramaic  word  is  from  av/x(pa)via,  a.  late  Gr.  word, 
used,  curiously  enough,  by  Polybius  in  his  account  of 
the  festivities  in  which  Antinchus  Epiphanes  (who  is  so 
frequently  alluded  to  in  Daniel)  indulged  (xxvi.  IO5  xxxi. 
4S;  see  Daniel,  §  7).  For  the  form  of  the  Aram,  cp 
J12S.  ovfupwvoi,  'agreed,'  in  the  Fiscal  Inscription  from 
Palmyra,  137  A.  D.  (col.  3,  //.  14  45).      See  Music,  §4(f). 

BAHARUMITE,  THE  (Vpnnn,  1CI1.  11 33;  o 
BeepMeiN  [B,  Nc'1],  o  -pBeiN  [K*|,  o  B&pc&Mi  [A], 
O  B&P&M&l  [LJ),  evidently  a  scribe's  error  for  'the 
Bahurimite' — i.e.,  '  the  man  of  Baikrim'  (VpT-irQil). 
The  same  reading  should  be  restored  in  2  S.  23  31.  See 
Barhumite. 

BAHURIM  (Dn-irQ  and  LVira  ;  faovpeif*.  [A];   2  S. 

'  3  16  papcjcei  [B],  -p.  [L];  I65  Povpeifj.  [B],  XWPW  tLl  -  ]7lS 
(Saopet/j.  [B],  fioLiOxopptov  [L] ;  19  16  fiaovpeip.  [B],  X°PPatf  [Fli 
iK.-'8   fiaaBovpeip.    [B],    fiaOovpzip.   [AL],    fioKXopr)<;   [Jus.    Ant. 

vii.  9  7]),  a  place  in  Benjamin  (2  S.  19 16  [17]),  not  included 
in  the  list  of  Benjamite  towns,  which  appears  prominently 
in  two  very  interesting  narratives — that  of  the  return  of 
Michal  to  David,  and  that  of  the  flight  of  David  from 
Absalom.  Michal  had  been  given  by  David's  angry 
father-in-law  to  Palti  [tj.v.)  or  Paltiel  of  Galhm,  and 
David  in  his  returning  prosperity  demanded  her  back. 
Followed  by  her  weeping  husband,  Michal  went  from 
Gallim  1  to  Bahurim.  There  Abner  commanded  Paltiel 
to  return.  It  may  naturally  be  asked,  Why  was  Bahurim 
selected  as  the  scene  of  this  leave-taking?  The  answer 
is  furnished  by  the  story  of  David's  flight.  It  is  clear 
from  2  S.  I61  5  (cp  1?24)  that  Bahurim  lay  near  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan  valley.  Abner  would  have 
to  take  this  road  on  his  return  to  Mahanaim,  and  would 
naturally  wait  at  Bahurim  until  he  knew  for  certain  that  a 
visit  to  Hebron  would  be  acceptable  to  the  king.  Mean- 
time the  envoys  of  David  conducted  Michal  to  Hebron. 
Later  it  was  David's  turn  to  pass  by  Bahurim,  when 
he  sought  the  Jordan  valley  as  a  fugitive  (2  S.  I02S). 
At  Bahurim  he  would  apparently  have  made  his  first 
halt  had  not  the  insults  of  Shimei  compelled  him  to  go 
farther2  (2  S.  I65-14).  It  was  at  Bahurim  also  that 
Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  lay  hid  in  a  well,  when  pursued 
by  the  servants  of  Absalom  (2  S.  17 18).  The  spot 
which  best  answers  the  topographical  conditions  is  (as 
Barclay  was  the  first  to  see)  SE.  of  the  village  of  el- 
■  ' Juiio/vrk  (see  Laishah).  Here,  to  the  S.  of  the  old 
[  Roman  road,  van  Kasteren  found  in  the  upper  W'ddy 
;  cr-Pawahv  a  ruin  without  a  name,  which  he  believes  to 
be  on  the  site  of  Bahurim  (ZDPI'IZ  101  ff.).  For 
a,  less  probable  view,  fully  discussed  by  van  Kasteren, 
see  Marti,  ZDPVUff.  T.  K.  C. 

1  Sir  G.  Grove  (Smith's  DB)  thinks  this  may  be  doubtful. 
The  rendering  of©1-,  however,  in  2  S.  3  15  (viou  o-eAAei^.)  suggests 
that  the  verse  originally  closed  with  D*?ao,  'from  Gallim.'  That 
Palti  was  with  Ishbosheth  at  Mahanaim  seems  very  improbable. 

-  The  name  of  the  village  where  he  'refreshed  himself  (2  S. 
16 14)  seems  to  have  dropped  out.     See  Avephim. 
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EAITERUS  (Bmthpoc  [BA]),  i  Esd.  5 17  RV,  AV 
Metkrus  ;   see  Gibhak. 

EAJITH,  RV  Bayitii  (JV2n,  'the  temple'  ;  text  of 
<£  differs),  is  taken  in  EV  of  Is.  152  as  the  name  of  2 
place,  the  article  being  neglected  (cp  AiN,  2).  It  is 
perhaps  more  defensible  to  render  the  stichus  containing 
the  word  thus  :  '  They  go  up  to  the  temple,  Dibon  (goes 
up)  to  the  high  places  to  weep'  (so  Ges.  and  formerly 
Che. ).  The  temple  referred  to  might  be  the  Beth- 
bamoth  of  the  inscription  of  Mesha  (/.  26  ;  cp  Bamoth- 
haal).  jV3  and  m,  however,  are  so  easily  confounded 
(see,  e.g.,  Is.  IO32  Rt. )  that  it  is  still  better  to  read  nn?y 
ran  ra.  '  the  daughter  (  =  people)  of  Dibon  is  gone  up,' 
with  Duhm  and  Cheyne  {SBOT). 

BAKBAKKAE  P]?3p3,  form  strange,  probably 
corrupt  ;  B&K&p  [B],  BakB-  [AL]  ;  Pesh.  has  D-irTP, 
which  in  z/z/.  8  12,  etc.  =Heb.  DpT,  Jeroham),  a  Levite 
in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  EZRA,  ii.  §  5  [b], 

§  J5  [J]  a)'  r  Cn-  yi5 ;  not  in  II  Neh- llie*  but  PernaPs 

transposed  to  v.  17  (where  MT  and  £vs,c*a  "'«•  read 
liAKBUKiAH  [q.v.],  though  (§BA  omits,  <5L  fioKxetas)- 

BAKBUK  (P-13P3.  §§  38,  71,  'pitcher';  but  see 
below;  B&KBoyK  [AL]).  The  b'ne  Bakbuk,  a  family 
of  Ktthinim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  {see  Ezra,  ii. 
§9),  Ezra2  5i(£aKouK[L],0aK*c.  [B])  =  Neh.  7  53  (£a/c/3ou 
[B],  vcKovp  [X])  =  i  Esd.  531+  (a/cou0  [B],  aKovjj.1  [A]  ; 
EV,  Acub).  The  name  can  hardly  be  Hebrew.  It 
may  be  corrupted  from  Assyr.  Habbakuka,  a  plant  name 
(see  Habakkuk).  t.  k.  c. 

BAKBUKIAH  (JTpIipn.  §  38,  'pitcher  of  Yahwe '  ? 
[or  else  =  Bakbuk,  n*  being  probably  a  simple  afforma- 
tive  (Jastrow,  JBL  l:j  127)],  cp  Bakbuk  ;  B&kBaki&c 
[^■-.■-1  rag.  sup.  Lj(  liXA  om.),  one  of  the  Nethinim  ; 
a  singer  in  list  of  Levite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see 
Ezra,  ii.  §  5  [/'],  §  15  [1]  a,  and  cp  Hostel,  105), 
Neh.  11 17  {BOKXei&c  [L]  ;  omitted  in  ||  1  Ch.  9  16  before 
Obadiah  — Abda  of  Neh.);  and  porter  in  Zerubbabel's 
band  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  6  b,  §  n,  and  Hcrstel,  no), 
Neh.  I225.  In  Neh.  11 17,  of  the  three  persons  named, 
Mattaniah  is  a  '  son '  of  Asaph,  and  Abda  is  a  '  son ' 
of  Jeduthun.  It  is  plausible,  therefore,  to  take  Bak- 
bukiah  to  be  the  same  name  as  rrpn  (cp  <£L)  and  identify 
with  Bukkiaii  ['/■?'■],  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman.  The 
three  great  guilds  of  temple-singers  will  then  be  repre- 
sented. 

BAKEMEATS.  In  his  dream  Pharaoh's  chief  baker 
carried  on  his  head  '  three  baskets  of  white  bread ' 
Cnh  ^D,  Gen.  40 16— so  RV  and  most 
*>'  modern  scholars  ;  AV  'three  white  baskets'), 
in  the  uppermost  of  which  were  '  all  manner  of  bakemeats 
for  Pharaoh,'  literally,  as  we  read  in  the  margin  of  AV, 
'  meat  [food]  of  Pharaoh,  the  work  of  a  baker  '  (40 17). 
The  best  commentary  on  these  verses  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  royal  bakery  on  the  tomb  of  Ramses  III.  at 
Thebes,  which  has  been  reproduced  by  AYilkinson  (Anc. 
Eg.,  1878,  1 176),  and  more  recently  by  Erman  {Anc. 
Eg.  191).  The  process  of  making  the  ordinary  house- 
hold supply  is  described  under  Bread  ;  here  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bring  together  the  scattered  notices  in  Scripture 
regarding  other  products  of  the  baker's  skill.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  remarkable  variety 
of  shapes  assumed  by  the  bread  and  pastry  in  the  repre- 
sentation referred  to.  Additional  varieties  are  collected 
bv  Erman  from  other  sources  and  represented  on  the 
same  page.  How  far  the  Hebrew  court  bakers  (1  S.  8 
13)  were  able  to  imitate  those  of  Egypt  we  do  not  know. 

There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  names  for  different  species 

of  bakemeats  in  the  OT  ;  but  it  is  now  impossible  to 

0   «  ,         identify  them  (cp  Bread).      Thus  we  can 

only  conjecture,  although  with  a  fair  amount 

of   certainty,    that   the   cake    named    kikkdr    (122 .    AV 

1  Cp  Akkub,  2.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  BA  omit  the 
name  (L  has  fia.K$ovK),  since  axoy</>,  etc.  may  be  a  duplicate 
of  Hakupha  (q.v.). 
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'morsel,'  RV  'loaf'),  1  S.  236,  must  have  been  round, 
like  a  Scottish  '  bannock '  ;  which,  from  the  context, 
must  hold  good  also  of  the  barley-cake  (S^s)  of  Gideon's 
dream  (Judg.  7i3"T")-  The  nikkftdim  (onip],  possibly 
from  ip,  to  prick)  may  have  been  thin  cakes  pricked 
over  like  a  modern  biscuit,  or  dotted  over  with  the  seeds 
of  some  condiment  (sec  below).  They  were  part  of  the 
present  which  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  I.  took  to  the 
prophet  Ahijah  (1  K.  I43),  and  are  rendered  by  EV 
cracknels,  for  which  the  American  revisers  prefer  to 
read  'cakes.'1  Still,  judging  from  etymology,  we  may 
consider  the  hallo,  (rt'rn),  the  cake  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  the  sacrificial  ritual,  as  having  been  perforated 
("r^n,  to  pierce)  like  a  modern  Passover  cake.  It  was 
made  of  the  finest  flour  (nNs).  Mention  is  made  of 
another  kind  of  sacrificial  cakes,  apparently  of  foreign 
origin,  which  the  women  of  Jerusalem  kneaded  and 
baked  in  connection  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
'Queen  of  Heaven' '  {q.v. ),  Jer.  7  18  44 19.  @  merely 
transliterates  the  Heb.  word  (rr:rc,  xa.vwva.$  [BfcsAQ]  ; 
Xavfi&vas  [N*],  xavava*  [Q*]  m  Jer.  JI19),  and  the 
exegetical  tradition  varies.  That  these  kawwanim  were 
some  kind  of  bakemeats  is  clear  from  the  kneading  of 
the  dough  in  their  preparation  (Ti8).  It  is  generally 
thought  that  they  may  have  resembled  the  sclenai 
{aeXyjvai),  cakes  shaped  like  the  full  moon,  which  were 
offered  in  Athens  to  Artemis,  the  moon-goddess,  at  the 
time  of  full  moon  (see  especially  Kue. 's  essay  '  De 
melecheth  des  hemcls,'  translated  in  Bu.'s  edition  of  his 
Gesammelte  Abh.  208,  and  the  comm.  of  Graf  and  of 
Giesebrecht  in  lot: ).  A  similar  custom  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  worship  of  the  ,\rabic  goddess  Al-'Uzza 
(We.  Ar.  Hcid.M  38/,  2nd  ed.  41/.). 

With  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  pastry  of  the 
Hebrews ,  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty 

_     ,  is  that  a  more  delicate  relish  was  imparted  to 

*'  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  bakemeats 
in  three  ways.  (1)  The  dough  was  baked  in  olive  oil. 
Thus  the  tnste  of  the  manna  is  said  in  one  passage  (Nu. 
118  JE)  to  be  like  the  taste  of  'cakes  baked  with  oil' 
(RVm£-,  V2Z-T}  ~\z^),  generally  understood  of  some  dainty 
cooked  in  oil  (but  EV  '  like  the  taste  of  fresh  oil ').  (2) 
The  dough  was  prepared  by  being  mixed  with  oil  and 
then  fired.  This  mode  of  preparation  was  extensively 
used  in  the  ritual  of  P:  see,  for  example,  Lev.  2^ff.t 
where  a  distinction  is  made  between  cakes  '  mingled 
{rtaSa — see  SS2  in  BDB  Lex. )  with  oil '  and  cakes  merely 
1  anointed  (ence)  with  oil.'  (3)  In  the  passage  parallel 
to  that  quoted  above  (1),  viz.,  Ex.  I631  [P],  the  taste  of 
the  manna  is  likened  to  '  wafers  {p'pi,  for  which  sec 
Bread)  made  with  honey.'  From  this  passage,  from 
the  prohibition  of  honey  in  the  ritual  {Lev.  2n),  and 
from  the  post-biblical  use  of  the  verbal  stem  c'3i  (dbS), 
we  learn  that  honey  {deba$) — no  doubt  both  the  product 
of  the  bee  and  the  artificial  grape-syrup  (the  modern 
dibs:  see  Honey) — was  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
kinds  of  bakemeats.  @bal  m  berth  the  passages  dis- 
cussed (Nu.  118  Ex.1631)  renders  by  iyicpLs,  which, 
according  to  Athenaeus  (in  Di.  on  Ex.  16 31)  denoted  '  a 
bakemeat  made  with  oil  and  honey.'  Saadia's  word 
here  is  kataifH  {pastilli  dulciarii),  a  species  of  confec- 
tion still  made  in  Syria.  Landberg  [Proverbes  et  Dictons, 
125)  defines  it  as  '  a  flaky  paste  {patisserie  feuilletie) 
made  with  walnut  and  sugar  and,  in  spring,  with  cream. ' 2 
Some  sort  of  dainty  confection  is  evidently  intended  by 
the  obscure  ISbiboth  (man1?  ;  2  S.  136  8iof;  EV  'cakes') 
which  Tamar  baked   for  Amnon.3     If  the   etymology 

1  For  Josh.  9  5,  the  only  other  passage  where  Wilpl  occurs 
(EV  '  mouldy "),  see  Di.  in  loc. 

2  The  curious  in  these  matters  are  referred  to  Landherg's  hook 
for  a  detailed  list  of  modern  Arab  confections,  127-128  :  cp  Wetz. 
ZDMGWmf. 

3  On  the  reading  in  v.  g  see  Cooking  Utenmls,  §  5  [\.\ 
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Xicolaitans  ;    B&A&AM  [BAL];    Joseph. 
B<N\&/v\OC)>  b-  Beor  ;  a  soothsayer  or  prophet 


from  n^S  (heart)  were  more  secure,  we  might  conclude 
that  the  tit-bit  in  question  was  heart-shaped. 

In  Ez.  27 17  wo  find  among  the  trade-products  of 
Tyre  a  substance  called  pa?uiag  (333)  which,  according 
to  the  Targum,  was  a  '  kind  of  confection  ;  so  RY111*-1 
The  meaning  is  quite  uncertain,  and  probably  the  text 
is  corrupt  (Co.  would  re. id  :jn,  wax;  see  Pannag). 
For  the  frequently  mentioned  ntrc'N  or  grape-cake,  see 
Fruit,  §  s  ;  and  for  the  use  of  condiments  in  baking, 
see  Food  and  iSriCES.  a.  *..  3.  k. 

BAKING.     See  Bread,  §  2  ;  Oven. 

BAKING  PAN  (nnrr?).  Lev.  25  7  9.     See  Cooking 

Utensils,  §  7. 

BALAAM  (  21 ,3  ,   etymology  uncertain  ;  Winckler's 

Bel-'am  [GI 1 120]  seems  improbable ;  cp  perhaps  Ba-lum- 

_  me-e  (Am.  Tab.)  and  see  Ihlkam,  BiiLA, 

1.  Two  v  ' 

accounts. 

whom  Balak:,  king  of  Moab,  made  anxious  by  Israel's 
victory  over  the  Amorites,  summoned  to  curse  his 
enemies.  Instead  of  doing  so,  Balaam  bore  himself  as 
the  prophetic  mouthpiece  of  Yah  we,  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged as  his  God  (Nu.  22i8),  and  by  the  spirit  of 
Elohim  ('24:2)  foretold  the  future  glory  of  Israel.  No 
wonder  that  a  prophet  of  Judah,  writing  probably  in 
the  dark  and  idolatrous  days  of  Manasseh,  recalled  the 
history  of  Balaam,  when  he  would  remind  his  ungrateful 
countrymen  of  Yahwe's  'beneficent  deeds'  (Mic.  65). 
Balaam's  character  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  enigma, 
and  from  Bishop  Butler's  time  onwards  many  subtle 
solutions  have  been  offered.  The  enigma,  however,  is 
mainly  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  traditions 
belonging  to  different  periods,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
critic  to  distinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two  traditions 
which,  though  one  in  spirit,  present  a  palpable  difference 
in  details. 

According  to  J,  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  dismayed  by 
the  number  of  his  new  and  unwelcome  neighbours, 
called  Balaam  from  the  land  of  the  b'ne  Ammon 2  to 
curse  Israel.  Balaam  protested  that  he  could  not,  for 
all  the  royal  treasure,  go  beyond  Yahwe's  word  ;  but  he 
saddled  his  ass  and  set  out.3  On  the  road,  the  angel 
of  Yah  we,  invisible  to  Balaam,  but  visible  to  the  beast 
he  rode,  stopped  his  way  with  a  drawn  sword.  Yahwe 
endowed  the  ass  with  speech,  and  at  last  opened  the 
prophet's  eyes  to  the  apparition,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fear  which  held  the  animal  back,  Balaam  would 
have  paid  for  his  rashness  with  his  life.  Still,  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  go,  and  was  only  warned  to  report 
Yahwe's  oracle  faithfully.  The  Elohist  has  no 

occasion  for  these  marvels.  In  his  account,  Balaam, 
who  is  an  Aramaean  of  Pethor  (q.v. )  on  the  Euphrates 
(or  perhaps  rather  a  X.  Arabian  of  Rehoboth  by  the 
river  of  Musri),  did  not  yield  to  Balak's  repeated  solici- 
tations till  God  (Elohim)  appeared  in  a  dream  and  told 
him  to  go  with  the  Moabite  ambassadors. 

From  this  point  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the 
E  and  J  documents  with  full  confidence.  In  what 
follows  we  have  four  great  prophecies  concerning  Israel's 
future,  besides  three  short  oracles  on  the  destruction  of 
the  Amalekites,  the  Kenites,  and  the  Assyrians.  Prob- 
ably the  first  two  of  the  four  great  prophecies  come  to 
us  in  their  present  form  from  the  hand  of  the  Elohist,4 

1  The  word  'confection '  here  used  in  the  RVm^.  refers  every- 
where else  in  EV  to  perfumes  or  spices  (Ex.  30  35,  RV  '  perfume  ' ; 
iCh.  930,  AV  'ointment,'  RV  'confection';  Ecclus.  38  8);  cp  the 

confectionaries  '  or  perfume-compounders  of  1  S.  8  13. 

2  225^;  read  j'lDy  for  ioy  with  Di.  after  Sam.  Pesh.  Vg., 
and  some  Heb.  MSS.  For  a  third  view,  however,  see  Pethoi;, 
.  3  Nu.  22  19-21*  belongs  to  E.  The  reason  why  Balaam  went 
is  not  told  in  the  extant  portions  of  J. 

4  The  Elohistic  account  of  the  prophecies  must,  however,  have 
made  some  reference  to  Moab,  and  must,  therefore,  have  con- 
tained more  than  is  now  given  in  chap.  23. 
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while  the  last  two  are  derived  from  the  narrative  of  the 
Yahwist. 

Balaam  prepares  for  his  work  rather  after  the  fashion 
of  a  sorcerer  than  in  accordance  with  the  spiritual  ideas 
_  ,  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  In  order  to  inrlu- 
.  r„-i  ence  Elohim,  he  directs  Balak  to  offer 
L  J"  sacrifices  of  special  solemnity1  (seven 
altars,  seven  o\cn,  seven  rams  ;  cp  Beek-shkba). 
Bamoth-baal,  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice'-,,  was  no  ordinary 
'high  place,'  but  (probably)  one  of  those  high  hills 
where  huge  dolmens  still  suggest  prima-wal  communing 
with  God,  and,  as  we  learn,  it  commanded  a  view  of  at 
least  'the  utmost  part'  of  the  Israelitish  encampment. 
This  was  important,  for  a  curse  must  be  uttered  in  sight 
of  those  upon  whom  it  is  to  fall  (cp  23  ij  a).*  When 
Balaam  returns  u.>  Balak  and  his  princes  after  meeting 
God,  he  enn  but  break  forth  into  jubilant  praise  of 
Israel.  Curse  it  he  cannot.  The  people  has  a  destiny 
of  its  own  which  parts  it  from  the  surrounding  nations. 
The  Israelite  hosts  N.  of  Arnon  are  the  token  of  a 
mightier  multitude  unborn.  All  individual  desire  loses 
itself  in  the  sense  of  Israel's  greatness.  Happy  is 
he  who  dies  in  Jeshurun,  and,  dying,  knows  that  his 
people  is  immortal  !  In  vain  Balak  changes  the  seer's 
place  of  outlook.  As  Balaam  beholds  all  Israel  from 
the  top  of  Pisgah,2  he  receives  a  divine  oracle  which 
confirms  and  transcends  the  former  blessing.  God, 
says  Balaam,  is  not  a  man  :  he  does  not  change  his 
mind.  Nor  can  trouble  touch  Israel,  for  Yahwe  himself 
reigns  in  their  midst  ;  and  the  people  (if  we  may  trust 
the  reading")  greet  this  divine  king  with  exultant  shout. 
With  the  strength  of  a  wild-ox,  they  fling  their  foes  to 
the  ground.  No  magical  arts  avail  in  Israel's  case  :  even 
now  all  has  been  decided,  and  one  can  but  cry  '  What 
has  God  done  ! '  Like  a  lion,  Israel  rises  up  to  devour 
the  prey. 

Again  sacrificial  rites  are  performed,  and  again  Balaam 

has    to    disappoint    the   king    (see    Peor).      The    third 

-  prophecy  (J),  together  with  some  striking 

3'     J^rTi    parallels  to  the  second,4  has  characteristic 

3  and  4:  [J  J.  features  of  its  own      The  poet  stjn  dwells 

on  the  numbers  and  prowess  of  Israel,  but  adds  a 
panegyric  of  its  well-watered  and  fruitful  land,  and 
surprises  us  by  a  definite  mention  of  the  kingly  power 
as  distinct  from  the  reign  of  Yahwe.  The  king  of  Israel 
is  described  as  raised  even  above  Agag  {q.v.)-  -Still 
more  definite  is  the  fourth  prophecy.  The  seer  beholds 
in  spirit  the  rise  of  David,  and  chaunts  the  victories 
which  are  to  crush  Moab  and  subdue  Edom. 

The  basis  of  the  story  of  Balaam  is  evidently  a  patri- 
otic legend,  which,   as  we  now  have  it,   presupposes  a 
_   .    .      comparatively  advanced    historical    period. 
4.  Urigin   jt  -g  truC|  t^e  story  of  the  ass,  which  sees 
01  story.    tjie    angei   invisible   to   man,    and    speaks 
(Nu.  2222-34;     cp  2  Pe.  2i6),    has    a  highly    primitive 
flavour.5     Still,   this    story,   though   welded    with    some 
psychological  skill   into  the  surrounding  narrative,  is  a 
decoration  derived  from  folklore,  and  the  narrative  as 
a  whole  is   designed   to   accentuate   the  uselessness    of 
jealous  and  rebellious  feelings  in  the  Ammonitish  and 
Edomitish  neighbours  of    Israel.      Ammon   and  Edom 

1  It  is  Balak,  not  Balaam,  who  sacrifices;  '  Balak  and  Balaam  ' 
in  Nu.  23  2  should  evidently  be  omitted  (as  in  0BAL). 

2  This  is  certainly  E's  meaning  in  Nu.  23  13a.  The  second 
part  of  v.  13,  which  limits  Balaam's  range  of  vision  to  'the 
utmost  part  of  the  people,'  must  be  due  to  a  redactor.  Its 
object  is  to  harmonise  v.  13a  [E]  with  242  Q),  which  tells  us 
that  Balaam  is  now  taking  his  first  complete  view  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  In  reality,  however,  v.  13  £  destroys  the  progress 
which  E  intended  from  2241  to  23  13.  Since  a  limited  view  of 
Israel  had  not  resulted  in  the  utterance  of  a  curse,  Balak  deemed 
it  necessary  to  try  the  effect  of  the  wider  outlook  from  Pisgah. 

3  Cheyne,  however,  reads  niNSm,  '  and  the  glory  of  the  king 
is  among  them.' 

4  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Nu.2322  23  is  not  a  Yah- 
wistic  fragment  (see  Bacon,  Triple  Tradition,  228,  and  cp  Di.'s 
note).  According  to  Cheyne,  n")N£n  occurs  both  in  v.  21  </ and 
in  v.  22  b. 

5  Cp  the  Babylonian  beast-stories,  the  speaking  horse  in 
Horn.  II.  19  404,  and  the  speaking  serpent  in  Genesis. 
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were  older  as  nations  ;  but  Israel  alone  had  secured 
permanent  foothold  \V.  of  Jordan,  and  for  a  time  reduced 
the  oldest  nationalities  to  vassalage.  The  story  of 
Balaam  points  out  that  Yahwe  had  ordained  these 
privileges  of  Israel  long  before.  The  Moabitish  king 
and  the  Ammonitish,  Arabian,1  or  Aramcean  sooth- 
sayer had  striven  to  turn  aside  the  irreversible  decree, 
and  Yahwe  had  turned  the  very  means  they  took  into  the 
instrument  by  which  he  announced  the  triumphs  and 
the  unique  destiny  of  his  people. 

It  is  much  harder  to  fix  the  date  and  origin  of  the 
poems.      We  can  scarcely  attribute  them  without  reserve 
to   J    and    K,   for   the  points   of   contact 


6.  Origin  of 
poems. 


between  the  prophecies  (cp  especially  '2o 
and  24  3)  suggest  that   an  ancient  poem 


has  been  expanded  and  changed  in  diverse  ways.  The 
kernel  of  the  poem  may  go  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  kingdom, — even,  it  may  be,  to  those  of  Solomon. 
The  national  fortune  is  painted  in  glowing  colours,  and 
the  historical  references  stop  short  at  David,  who  was 
the  only  king  to  conquer  both  Moab  and  Edom.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  clear  sense  of  Israel's  separateness 
from  the  nations  (23a)  had  not  arisen,  so  far  as  is 
known,  before  the  time  of  the  literary  prophets,  and 
the  phraseology  does  not  permit  us  to  place  the  poems, 
as  we  now  have  them,  earlier. 

The  appendix  (2420-24),  at  any  rate,  is  generally 
admitted   to  be  comparatively  modern  {note  the  exn.u;'- 

_    ™  geration  respecting  the  Amalckites).      The 

,.  "  structure  shows  that  the  oraeles  are  from 
"  *       one  hand  (cp  24 20,  end,  with  v.  24,  end). 

The  writer  was  quite  familiar  with  the  Assyrian  power, 
and  speaks  of  the  deportation  of  the  Kenites  by  the 
Assyrians.  He  speaks  of  the  Kenites,  rather  than  more 
famous  peoples,  because  he  considers  them  to  be  (like 
the  Amalekites  ;  cp  1  S,  156)  within  Balaam's  horizon. 
He  also  (if  the  text  of  24-4  be  correct)  predicts  that 
Assyria  in  its  turn  will  be  destroyed  by  ships  from 
(TirniM  [q.v.).  Was  he  thinking  of  the  Persian 
empire  ( Assyria  =  Persia,  Ezrai!:??),  and  its  overthrow 
by  Alexander  the  Great  (cp  1  Mace,  li)?  The  theory 
has  been  widely  accepted,  and  much  controversy  as  to 
the  limits  of  prophecy  has  grown  out  of  it.  It  seems 
bolder  than  the  evidence  as  a  whole  warrants  (see  Di, ), 
and  it  has  lately  been  pointed  out  that  '  they  shall 
afflict'  \Vj\\  u.  24)  is  a  misreading  which  has  arisen  out 
of  the  loss  of  an  ethnic  name  in  v.  23.  Analogy  requires 
that  the  last  of  the  three  little  oracles  in  w.  22-24  should 
begin  thus  : 

And  he  saw  .  .   .  and  began  his  oracle,  and  said, 
Alas  who  will  live  (xur\i\c)  uf  .    .    . 

And  the  discoveries  of  the  Tell  of  Zenjirli  enable  us  to 
restore  the  missing  name,  which  was,  not  'Samuel' 
(l,n"£::\  as  many  MSS  and  some  editions),  but 
'  Sham'al.'     Then  in  v.  24  we  may  continue  : 

And  there  shall  be  ships  from  the  direction  of  Cyprus, 
And  Assyria  shall  afllia  him  (12V).  and  Eher  shall  afflict  him, 
And  he  too  (shall  conic)  to  destruetion.- 
The  kingdom  of  Sham'al  in  NW.  Syria  was  not  so  very 
far  from  Balaam's  native  place  Pethor.  (The  poet, 
at  any  rate,  placed  Pethor  in  Aram.)  That  it  was 
destroyed  by  Assyrians  and  peoples  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Euphrates  (=Eber),  and  plundered  by  shipmen 
from  Cyprus,  was  probably  within  the  recollection  of  the 
author,  who  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  regarded  as  post- 

*  See  above,  §  1,  second  paragraph.  Cp  Gen.  3632,  and  see 
Bela  (V),  Mizkaim. 

-  The  importance  of  this  correction  will  appear  if  we  compare 
the  alternative  explanation   of  Hommel  (.///'/'  245/),    which 
produces  the  following  most  unnatural  and  unworthy  distich  : 
'  Jackals  (D^N)  shall  come  from  the  north 
And  wild  cats  (Q^s)  from  the  coast  of  Kittim,' 

where  'jackals'  and  'wild  cats'  are  figurative  expressions  for 
wild  invaders,  and  Kittim  is,  Hommel  says,  'the  familiar  term 
for  the  Himtes  (var.  chittlm).'     See  Asshurim,  Eber. 
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exilic.      Assyria  may  have  been  no  longer  at  the  height 

of  its  prosperity,  but  was  still  a  conquering  power. ' 

We  have  passing  notices  of  Balaam  in  Josh.  2I9  (Ej) 

and  in  Dt.  284/.,  cp  Xch.  13 1/  (see  Ammonites,  §  3). 

.„      .  In  Dt.    I.e. ,  as  in  E,  he  is  an  Aramaean 

7     A 1  In  si  mist 
'      _  from  Mesopotamia,  hired  to  curse  Israel  ; 

.  Dut  YahHe  turned  his  curse  into  a  blessing. 
The  Priestly  Writer  represents  Balaam  in  a  much  more 
unfavourable  light,  Nu.  31 8  16  Josh.  13  22  (cp  Nu. 
25 6-18).  He  is  a  sorcerer,  at  whose  instigation  the 
Midianite  women  seduced  the  Israelites  into  sensual 
idolatry  ;  and  he  died  in  the  battle  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Midianites.  Jos.  {Ant.  iv.  66)  dwells  at  great 
length  on  the  corrupting  advice  of  Balaam,  given  in  the 
first  instance  (cp  Rev.  214)  to  Balak,  and  in  Rabbinical 
literature  Balaam  is  the  type  of  false  teachers  {Aboth, 
519;  cp  Rev  I.e. )  and  sorcerers.  Cp  also  2  Pet.  215 
Judell.  For  Arabic  parallels  to  the  etiicacv  of 
Balaam's  oracles,  see  Goldziher,  Abhandl.  zur  arab. 
Phtlologic,  26 ff. 

Stu    Di.'s   Cojjiiu.    and   cp   Tholuck,   'Die  Gesch.   Bileams,' 

Wrmischtc  Sc/11-iftin,  1  400-432  ;  Oort,  Disput.  tie  Nu.xxii.- 

xxn\,    1S00;    Kalisch,   Bible  Studies,  pt.   1, 

8.  Literature.  1877;  Kue.    y heot.   njd.   is  497-540  [84]; 

van  Hoonaeker,  '  Observations  critiques  con- 
cernant  Bileam,'  Z.  Musron,  1888;  Halevy,  Rez>.  stm.  1894, 
pp.  201-209  !  Schr.  CO  r  1  143-145  ;  We.  CH  346^  ;  Kit.  Hist. 
1  202,  214,  229  ;  Kautzsch,  .-ibnss  (.sketch  of  literature  appended 
to  HS\  r43  ;  Hummel,  CBA  9  ;  Che.  Exp.  Times,  June  1899, 
pp.  379-402.  w.  E.  A. 

BALAC  (B&AAK  [Ti.  WH]),  Rev.  2 14.     See  Balak. 
BALADAN  ( 1*1X^3),  2  K.  2O12  Is.  39i.     Sec  Mero- 

DACH-BALADAX. 

BALAH  (r63),  Josh.  19  j.     See  Baalah,  i. 

BALAK  (pba,  B&aak  [BAL];  bal.k),  b.  Zippor, 
an  early  king  of  Moab  (Xu.  22-24  Judg.  11 25,  and  else- 
where; cp  Rev.  2  14,  Baj.ac),  inseparably  connected  with 
Balaam.  For  the  alliteration  cp  Jabal  and  Jubal,  Bera 
and  Birsha,  Eldad  and  Medad,  etc.      See  Balaam. 

BALAMO,  RVBalamon  (Bo.Aa.mcon  [BKA]),  Judith 
83.      See  Bel. men. 

BALANCE.  (1)  MSzSndim  (DWKD,— the  dual 
refers   to    the    two  ear-like   pendants2)    are   scales   for 

weighing  money  (Jer.  32 10),  hair  (Ez.  5i,  ^K'D  ^TNO), 
etc.  ;  cp  the  metaphor  of  weighing  calamity  (Job62), 
men  (Ps.  629  [10],  cp  Dan.  527), s  and  hills  (Is.  4Uk). 
The  dust  of  the  balance  is  a  simile  for  an  insignificant 
or  negligible  quantity  (Is.  40 15).  The  frequent  metaphor 
of  a  just  or  even  balance  (pis  'c  Lev.  1936,  cp  Job3l6 
Ez.  4.ri  10;  dsc'q  'd,  Prov.  16  n,  RV  '  scales  '),  as  opposed 
to  one  that  is  false  (,-imo  'e,  Prov.  11  n,  cp  2O23  Am.  85 
Hos.  127[8]  ;  'j-c'i  'n,  Mic.  6ir),  is  analogous  to  the  well- 
known  Heb.  and  Aram,  idiom  which  expresses  honour 
and  integrity  by  the  simile  of  '  heaviness '  (cp  -\z3  and 
155). 4 

(2)  For  karii,  rnp  (Is.  466  :  only  here  in  this  sense), 
see  Reed,  *,  ,,.  Other  words  are  (3)  files,  dSs,  Prov. 
16n  RV,  AV  '  weight,'  Is.  4O12  (<rra0M<5s  |BNAQ]),  EV 
'  scales  '  ;  cp  the  verb  in  Ps.  :"S  2  [3]  ;  but  hardly  •r'-EC  in 
Job37i6,  'the  balancings  (^'S^-j  of  the  clouds?'  (see 
Budde).  (4)  fi>76j>,  Rev.  65,  frequent  in  <B  for  the 
above. 

The  balances  used  in  Palestine  were  probably  similar 
to  those  found  on  Egyptian  monuments.  One  tvpe 
consists  of  an  upright  pole  rising  from  a  broad  base  with 

1  Che.  Expositor,  1806,  pp.  77-80  (following  D.  H.  Milller, 
Die  1'ropluten,  I215/;). 

2  In  Ar.  niizdn  with  :;,  whereas  udn  (=J1N)  has  d\  see 
Fr.inkel,  198. 

3  Cp  Phcen.  oSs/'ira,  '  B.  hath  weighed  out.' 

4  Cp  the  deprecation  of  unfair  weights  (D'jDN,  lit.  '  stones ')  in 
Lev.  1935  Prov.  11 1  Mic.  On. 
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cross  beams  turning  upon  a  pin.  An  arm  on  either  side 
ended  in  a  hook  to  which  the  article  to  be  weighed  was 
attached  in  bags  (cp  Wilk.  Am:  Eg.  2246,  fig.  415, 
5  d,  see  Bag,  i).  Small  ones  of  a  particularly  ingenious 
nature,  as  well  as  hand-scales,  are  found  (Wilk.  1  285 
ficr,  95).  Above  the  pole  is  sometimes  placed  the 
figure  of  a  baboon  representing  Thoth  the  regulator  of 
measures.  The  steelyard  (in  Egypt)  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  known  until  the  Roman  period. 

BALASAMUS  (B<W\C*moc  [BA]|,  i  Ksd.943  = 
Neh.84.      Maasf.iah,  15. 

BALD  LOCUST  (D^D  ;  attakhc  [BAFL]).  The 
so  I' dm  is  apparently  a  species  of  edible  locust,  or  1 
locust   in  a  particular   stage   of   growth.       See   further 

Locust,  ^. 

BALDNESS.     See  Cuttings,  §  1  ;   Haik, 

BALM  ^"1V  or  ""IV  ;  Phtinh  [piT-  AEF]  piTHNH 
[E  once]:    cp   Ezek.  27 17    AYm£-    'rosin'  ;    Yg.    rcsina 

1    fYT  c2ftrT    Gen"  3?2S  4311'  ,er'  S"  4Gl1  r>18,  1,:zck" 
l.  Ul  &ori.    o7l7^   a  \aluable   product   of   Palestine, 

the  identification  of  which  has  given  much  trouble. 
EV's  rendering,  'balm,'  is  an  unfortunate  inheritance 
from  Coverclale's  Bible  (see  Xcio  Eftg.  Diet.  s.v. ).  Let 
us  look  first  at  the  Hebrew  name  ,Ti  {-.^Vv ).  The  Arabic 
da  no  or  diru  l  is  identical  with  it,  and  since  the  root 
means  to  '  drip  or  '  bleed,'  the  product  referred  to  must 
be  resinous,  but  it  need  not  be  aromatic.  From  the 
OT  notices  we  learn  that  s8ri  (EV  '  balm ')  was  found 
abundantly  in  Gilead,  that  it  was  in  early  times  exported 
thence  to  Egypt  (Gen.  37  ^5),  was  sufficiently  prized  to 
form  an  appropriate  gift  to  a  lord  of  that  country  (Gen. 
4)  11),  was  applied  as  «*.  remedy  for  violent  pain 
( jer.  //.  cc. ),  and  was  among  the  chief  products  of  Pales- 
tine that  were  brought  into  the  Tyrian  market  (Ez.  27  17). 
Next,  we  must  point  out  that  the  modern  commercial 
name  'balm  of  Gilead'  has,  like  the  botanical  specific 
name  Gileadense,  no  foundation  but  the  hypothesis  that 
the  substance  so  designated  is  the  OT  '  sort  of  Gilead '  ; 
and  that  from  the  earliest  times  resins  and  turpentines 
have  been  used  in  medicine,  as  stimulants  and  as  anti- 
septics for  wounds,  and  as  counter-irritants  for  pain. 
The  sdrl  (EV  '  balm')  of  Jer.  822  46  n  is  clearly  a  local 
product  in  Gilead;  its  association  with  mor  (EV 
'  myrrh ' )  in  Gen.  37  25  43  n  proves  that  it  was  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce. 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  ( BALSAM )  that  the  so- 
called  'balsam  of  Mecca,'  produced  by  the  Balsamo- 
9  V  h  hi  dendron.  Opobalsamum,  is  most  probably 
-j.jTODaoiy  nQt  the  ,  s&rl  of  Gilead  ■  but  the  Hebrew 

'  mdr,  which  EV  mistakenly  renders  '  myrrh ' 
(see  Balsam,  Myrrh).  SSri  (EV  balm),  then,  must 
be  something  else. 

( 1 )  Arabic  usage  is  in  favour  of  the  rendering  of  RVm£- 
Gen.  3725  etc.,  Mastic — i.e. ,  the  resin  yielded  by  the 
mastic  tree,  Pistacia  Lentiscus. 

This  tree  'is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  shores,  and  is 
found  in  Portugal,  Morocco,  and  the  Canaries '  (Fliickiger  and 
Hanbury's  Pkarmacogr.,  161).  According  to  Tristram  (NHB 
362),  it  is  extremely  common  in  all  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
especially  on  the  African  coasts  and  in  the  Greek  islands,  where 
it  overruns  whole  districts  for  many  miles.  Tristram  states,  also, 
that  it  is  indigenous  in  all  parts  of  Palestine,  though,  according 
to  Post  (Hastings,  BD  236  a),  it  is  not  now  to  be  found  E.  of  the 
Jordan.  The  mastic  of  commerce  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
Isle  of  Scio.  Down  to  the  seventeenth  century  mastic  was  an 
ingredient  of  many  medicines.  Unlike  most  resins,  it  readily 
softens  with  moderate  heat,  even  that  of  the  mouth. 

As  the  Arabic  word  darw  (or  dirw)  is  used  mainly  of 
this  tree  and  its  products,  we  are  not  rash  in  concluding 
that  a  substance  of  this  kind  is  intended  in  the  biblical 
passages,  though  it  seems  unnecessary  to  limit  na  suri 
to  the  resin  of  P.  Lentiscus:  it  may  include  the  resins 
of  the  terebinth  (P.  Terebinthns)  and  Aleppo  pine 
[Pinus  halepensis  ;  see  Ash).     The  former  yields  '  Chian 

1  The  Syriac  sarwa  must  be  a  loan-word  from  Arabic  (Lag. 
Mitth,  1  234).     ' 
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turpentine,'  which  has  recently  been  brought  into  notice 
as  an  alleged  remedy  for  cancer.  According  to  Tris- 
tram {pp.  cit.  400),  the  terebinth  is  not  now  tapped  for 
turpentine  in  Palestine,  '  where  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
be  ignorant  of  its  commercial  value. '  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  medicinal  use  of  these  resins  in  antiquity 
(see  Movers,  Ph'on.  Alt.  hi.  I223). 

(2.)  Balanites  iixyptiaca,  called  zakkum  by  the  Arabs  (Tris- 
tram, op.  cit.  336),  yicli.K  an  oil  'prepared  by  the  Arabs  of 
Jericho  and  sold  in  large  quantities  to  the  pilgrims  as  balm  of 
(Jik'.-nl.'  This,  however,  was  the  irepa-ea  of  Greek  writers,  and 
clearly,  therefore,  distinguished  by  them  from  j3<xA.cra/xoe  or 
pr\TivT}.      It  is  merely  a  modern  substitute. 

(3.)  Lastly  must  be  mentioned  La  garde's  view  that  Gr. 
CTTupaf  =  ,-)^.  (sor/).  There  ib  great  probability  in  this 
identification  of  the  words,  for  <tt-  is  employed  in  several 
instances  to  transliterate  ^  (,v)  ;  but  evidence  is  wanting  to  con- 
nect Hs  with  the  suhstance  trTvpai-,  which  seems  to  have  been 
called  in  Hebrew  ruil?  {tiblinch).      See  further  Storax. 

W.   x.  T. -D. — N.  M. 

BALNUUS  (BaAnyoc  [B],  BaAnoyoc  [A]),  .  Esd. 
9  31  =  Ezra  10  30.      Binnui,  4. 

BALSAM  appears  in  RVm&,  once  for  DI23  bdsdm 
(Cant.  5  if,  &pcuM<VTA).  and  twice  in  rendering  the 
1  TT  h  h"  ~  phrase  Dti^H  rU-lll?  ' arngath  hub- 
bosem,  'bed  of  balsam  (Cant.  61362, 
cdiaAai  toy  ApoJMATOc)-  Rv  text  and  AV  have 
'spice,'  'bed  of  spices.'  The  verb  (in  Aram,  be'se'm) 
signifies  to  'have  pleasure,'  'be  attracted  by  desire,'  1 
and  in  Heb.  the  nominal  forms2  denote  enjoyment  con- 
nected with  one  particular  sense— that  of  smell.  From 
one  or  other  of  the  Semitic  forms  comes  Gr.  ^akcajxov. 
Although  basam  and  bosem  in  the  above  passages  may 
have  the  general  sense  of  spice  or  perfume,3  it  is  more 
probable  that,  like  baSdm  and  fia\<?ap.ov,  they  denote  the 
balsam  tree  or  plant  par  excellence.  We  now  know 
that  the  proper  source  of  Mecca  balsam  is  Balsamoden- 
dron  Opobalsamum  (see  §  4)  ;  and  a  tree  of  this  kind 
seems  to  be  intended  in  the  passages  from  ancient 
writers  which  are  here  summarised. 

(a)  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant.  96)  has  a  long  passage  about 
the  production  of  balsam.      It  is  produced,   he    says,    'in    the 

hollow  about  Syria'  (kv  t<£  auAtict  tcj>  7repi 
2.  Ancient       Ivptav).     This  phrase    Stackbouse  explains 
References,      from    Strabo  as  meaning  KoiAe-Supia ;  but 
circa  Q22  B  C     at    l^e   Present   ^ay   Balsamodendron  Opo- 
J  '     '    balsetmum  does  not  grow  farther   N.    than 

Suakim  ;  it  is  essentially  a  tropical  plant.  Theophrastus,  who 
is  so  minutely  accurate  in  all  his  other  details  (note  his  happy 
expression  fyvhkov  Se  .  .  .  ofj-otov  Trrjydvot,  '  with  leaves  like 
rue  '),  cannot  have  meant  what  Stackhouse  supposes.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  term  Ccele-Syria  [$.v.]  in  the  Greek 
period  had  a  wider  application,  and  Veslingius  (Opobalsanii 
I'lndicia:,  243)  rightly  remarks,  '  Vallem  hie  intelligendam  esse 
Hierichuntis  .  .  .  persuademur.'  The  fruit,  Theophrastus 
continues,  resembles  the  terminth  (turpentine)  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour.  The  'tear'  is  gathered  from  an  excision  made  wit'i 
iron  at  the  season  when  the  stems  and  the  upper  parts  are 
tensest  (irfiyrf).  The  odour  is  very  strong ;  the  twigs  also  are 
very  sweet-smelling.  No  wild  balsam  is  met  with  anywhere. 
The  unmixed  juice  is  sold  for  twice  its  weight  in  _  silver;  even 
the  mixed,  which  is  often  met  with  in  Greece,  is  singularly 
fragrant. 

(b)  Strabo  (763)  is  somewhat  less  full;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  Mecca  balsam  plant  which  he  describes  as 

grown  in  a  irapaBe uro<;  at  Jericho.  He  says  that  it  is 
24  B.C.  shruij.ijke  (tfa^eiSes),  resembling  cytisus  and  ter- 
minth, and  sweet-smelling.  The  juice  is  obtained  by  mean s_ of 
incisions  in  the  bark;  it  is  very  much  like  a  viscous  milk 
(■yAto-Ypot  ydAaKTi)  and  solidifies  when  stored  in  little  shells 
(Koyxapta).  He  praises  its  medicinal  use,  and  says  that  it  is 
produced  nowhere  else. 

Diodorus  Siculus  ('248)  mentions  '  a' certain  hollow'  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  the  habitat  of  the  balsam, 
o  and  adds  that  great  revenue  is  derived  from  this  plant, 

"  B-  C-  because  it  is  met  with  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  is 
of  great  value  to  physicians. 

Pliny  too  (//.V  1225)  affirms  that  the  balsam  plant  is  confined 


-<■  Curiously  enough,  Ar.  basima  has  the  contrary  sense  of 
loathing(sze  Lag.  Uebers.  143)  ;  but  bas.im  denotes  the  balsam 
tree. 

2  Heb.  does  not  possess  the  verb. 

3  See  SriCE.  Besem  is  the  word  used  in  1  K.  10  2  10  25 
(Queen  of  Sbeba's  visit  to  Solomon). 
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to    Judxa.       '  In   former  times   it    was  cultivated    only  in  two 
A   n    Sar^ens,  both  of  them  royal  ;  one  of  them  wasno  m  ire 

'  '   than  twenty jugera  in  extent,  and  the  other  less.      The 

emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus  had  this  shrub  e:\hibited  at 
Rome  ;  .  .  it  bears  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  the  vine 
[i  e.t  in  the  stems;  here  Pliny  seems  to  borruw  from  1'rogus 
P'>ni|ieius|  than  to  the  myrtle.  The  leaf  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  [rue]  *  and  it  is  an  evergreen.  ...  At 
the  prx-uit  day  it  is  cultivated  by  the  fiscal  authorities,  and  the 
plants  were  never  known  to  be  more  numerous.  They  never 
t.\r..-cil  a  couple  of  cubits  in  height.' 

Josuphus  makes  several  references  to  the  balsam.      He  says 

{Ant.  viii.  6^)  that  the  first  roots  of  balsam  (oTrof}a\crdtAOv)  were 

.  brought   to   Palestine  by  the  queen  of  Sheba.     To 

90  A.  D.  giveail  i(jea  0f  the  site  of  Pompey's  camp  (at  Jericho), 
he  says  it  is  where  that  balsam  (oTropdAcraixov)  which  is  of  all 
unguents  (ji.i>pn)  the  chief  grows,  and  describes  ho\v  the  juice 
(otto?)  is  obtained  {Ant.  xiv.  4  t).  Again,  when  speaking  of  the 
districts  around  Jericho  aligned  to  Cleopatra,  he  speaks  of  the 
preciousness  of  this  plant,  which  grows  there  alone  {Ant.  xv.  42). 
Lastly,  in  a  second  reference  to  Pumpey,  he  says  that  the  region 
of  Terlcho  bears  the  balsam  tree  (/SaAo-ajzov),  wh"Se  stems 
{np.:ti.i'o.)  were  cut  with  sharp  stones,  upon  which  the  juice  'drops 
down  like  tears'  (Bf  i.  0'.). 

Trogus,  an  author  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  reproduced  by 
Justin  {'■'>>'<  3).  He  describes  the  closely  shut-in  valley  in  which 
*  f  a  1-.  alone  the  opobalsamum  grows  ;  the  name  of  the 
1st  cent.  A.D.  pIace  is  jer;cho  (Hienchus).  'In  that  valley 
is  a  wood,  notable  alike  for  its  fertility  and  its  pleasantness, 
being  adorned  with  a  palm  grove  and  opobalsamum.  The  opo- 
balsamum  trees  have  a  form  like  pine  trees  ( p/ras),  except  that 
they  are  less  tall  {magis  bundles),  and  are  cultivated  after  the 
manner  of  vineyards.  These  at  acertain  time  of  the  year  sweat 
balsam.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  writers 
dwell  so  constantly  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  balsam-tree 
of  Jericho.  Some  of  them,  at  any  rate 
(e.g. ,  Strabo,  Pausanias,  Diodorus),  were 
not  unaware  that  the  plant  grew  on  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  ;  and  Josephus,  in  his  legendary  style, 
actually  attributes  to  importation  from  Arabia  its 
presence  in  Palestine  [Ant.  viii. 06).  No  doubt  this  is 
substantially  correct.  Prosper  Alpinus  (De  Balsamo, 
1592)  and  Veslingius  (Opobalsami  Vindicice,  1643)  long 
ago  investigated  the  subject.  In  the  time  of  the  former, 
balsam  plants  were  brought  to  Cairo  from  Arabia  ; 
Alpinus  himself  (op.  cit.  64)  apparently  possessed  a 
living  specimen.  The  Arabic  writer  'Abdallatif  (d.  1231) 
also  speaks  of  the  balsam  tree  as  in  Egypt  at  rAin 
Sunns.  {'  Fountain  of  the  Sun') — i.e.,  in  the  gardens  of 
Matariya,  close  to  Heliopolis.  It  was  about  a  cubit 
high,  and  had  two  barks  ;  the  outer  red  and  fine,  the 
inner  green  and  thick.  When  the  latter  was  macerated 
in  the  mouth,  it  left  an  oily  taste,  and  an  aromatic 
odour.  Incisions  were  made  in  the  barks,  and  the 
amount  of  balsam  oil  obtained  formed  a  tenth  part  of 
all  the  liquid  collected.-  The  last  balsam  tree  cultivated 
in  Egypt  died  in  16 15  ;  but  two  were  alive  in  16 12. 
This  was  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where  the  balsam 
tree  would  grow.  We  can  well  understand,  therefore, 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  was  the  only  habitat 
of  the  tree  in  Palestine. 

It  would,'  however,  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 

the  needs  of  the  luxurious  class  in   Palestine  in  pre- 

p     ,     ,  .    _    Roman  times  were  altogether  supplied 

'-  —  •'-~    from    Jericho.      The  precious  unguent 


3.  Balsam  in 
Arabia. 


OT  mor  EV 


derived  from  the  balsam  tree,  not  less 


*       '  than  the  costly  frankincense,  was  doubt- 

less always  one  of  the  chief  articles  brought  by  Arabian 
caravans.  The  tree  that  produces  the  so-called  'balsam 
of  Mecca  '  is  the  Balsa '.modendron  Opobalsamum.  This 
tree,  as  Schweinfurth  reports,3  '  averages  above  15  ft.  in 
height,  possesses  a  yellow  papery  exfoliating  bark,  and 
produces  thin,  grayish  black  twigs,  from  the  ends  of 
which  a  small  quantity  of  balsam  exudes. '  '  It  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  coast  territory  of  Arabia,  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  S.  Nubia'  ;  but  'the  balsam  is  collected 
only  in  the  valleys  near  Mecca.'  It  is  thus  described  by 
Dymock  (Pharmacogr,  Ind.  1  317)  :  '  Balsam  of  Mecca, 
when  freshly  imported  into  Bombay,  is  a  greenish  turbid 

1   Rutez  in  old  editions  :  hut  MavhofF  prefers  tuburi  {tubert). 
-  See  "Abdallatif,  ed.  De  >acy,  SS  (Budge,  The  Nile,  181). 
3  We    quote    from    a    resume   of  his    researches  in  Pharnt, 
Jo  urn.  April  1894,  p.  897. 
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fluid  of  syrupy  consistence,  having  a  very  grateful 
odour,  something  like  oil  of  rosemary. '  Jewish  tradition 
seems  to  have  held  that  Mecca  balsam  is  what  the  OT 
writers  call  sdri — whence  the  rendering  'balm'  of  AV 
and  RV  (text)  ;  but  the  tradition  was  impugned  long 
ago  by  Bochart  (P/icroz.  i.  2  51),  and  does  not  agree 
with  the  use  of  the  Arabic  cognate  word  dano  (mastic  ; 
see  Balm,  i).  Schweinfurth  holds  that  the  OT  name 
for  Mecca  balsam  was  not  sdri  (EV  balm,  perhaps 
really  mastic;  see  Balm,  i),  nor  bosem  (see  above, 
§1),  but  mor  (see  Myrrh).  Certainly  mor  was  (like 
Mecca  balsam)  strongly  aromatic  and  also  a  liquid 
substance  (Ex.  3O23  Cant,  ft  5  13).  whilst  the  OT  refer- 
ences do  not  necessarily  imply  that  sdri  was  aromatic. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  both  bosem  (§  1)  and  mor  mean 
Mecca  balsam.  (Cp  Kezo  Bulletin  for  Mar. -Apr.  1896, 
p.  89.)     See  Myrrh.         n.  m. — \v.  *.t.-d. — t.k.c. 

BALSAM  TREES  (DHNp3;  RVm-  2  S.  5  23  1  Ch. 
14  14  Ps.  846).      See  M  1:1. henry. 

BALTHASAR,  RV  Baltasar  (B&Atac^p  [BAQr]), 
Bar.  1 11/      See  Belsha/zar. 

BAMAH  (np2,  Ez.  2O29).     See  High  Places,  §  5. 

BAMOTH  (n'102;  BamcoG  [BAFL]),  «.  station  of 
the  Israelites  between  Naiialiel  (q.v.)  and  'the  glen 
(<*yv  vdir-q)  which  is  in  the  field  [plateau]  of  Moab, 
[by]  the  summit  of  [the]  Pisgah,  etc'  (Nu.  21 19).  Eus. 
(OS  101  22)  describes  it  as  'ontheArnon'  (like  Nahaliel), 
which  must  be  wrong.      See  Bamoth-haal. 

BAMOTH-BAAL  [hv2  niO|-— i.e.,  '  the  high  places 

of  Baal')  lay  in  the  Moabite  territory  (see  Nu.  2241, 
RV;  cthAh  toy  B&AA  [BAFL]),  to  the  north  of  the 
Arnon,  and  was  assigned  to  Reuben  (Josh.  13 17  : 
Baimoon  B&&A  [B],  BamcoG  B-  [AL])-  The  order  of 
enumeration  in  Nu.  21 19/. ,  where  it  is  called  simply 
BuiuTi-i,  leads  to  the  supposition  (so  Di.)  that  it  must 
have  lain  somewhere  on  or  near  the  Jebel  'Attarus,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Wady  Zerka  Main  (cp  Is.  152  : 
'the  high  places').  Conder  (Heth  and  Moab,  144) 
and  G.  A.  Smith  (HG  562),  however,  find  the  Bamoth 
in  the  dolmens  immediately  north  of  el -Mashibryeh, 
near  the  Wady  Jideid.  The  Beth  Bamoth  of  the 
Moabite  stone  is  perhaps  the  same  place  (cp  Bajith)  ; 
but  this  whole  region  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  altars  and  other  religious  monuments  (Conder, 
op  cit.  \^off.).  The  name  Bamoth-baal  is  suggested 
also  by  Nu.  21  28,  where  the  \:ii<  rr.nz  ,L>yz  (EV  'lords 
of  the  high  places  of  Arnon' — but  see  <S)  are  mentioned 
in  parallelism  with  Ar  of  Moab.  G.  A.  S 

BAN,  RV"£.  Baenan  (Ban  [A],  B<\£N<nn  [B]),  i 
Esd.  5  37  =  Ezra26o,  Tobijah,  2 

BAN  (Din),  to  Ban  (Dnnrt). 

(P    renders    by    d.vd9efj.a,    aud9rji±a,    a.vaTe9efj.aTL<Tfievov,    and 

in  a  few  instances  a7rn>Aeia  and  other  words  denoting  destruc- 
tion ;    afaBefxaTL^eLv   and    more    rarely   avartQevaL 
1.  Terms,    once,  iEsd.  !*4,   avtepovv,   e£o\o6pev£iv,  and   in  a 
few  instances  other  verbs  denoting  'kill'  or  'de- 
stroy.'    Vg.  has  a.?zaf/ie///<i,  consecratio,  etc.  ;  occido,  consumo, 
consecro,  etc.      AV    translates  curse,  utterly  destroy,  accursed 
tiling-,  etc.  ;  RV,  devote,  utterly  destroy,  devoted  thing. 

The  root  HRAI  in  Hebrew  denotes  devoting  any- 
thing to  Yahwe  by  destroying  it  :  herem  is  any  person 
or  thing  thus  devoted.  The  root  is  found  in  a  similar 
sense  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  of  sacred  things 
which  men  are  partly  or  wholly  forbidden  to  use.  It  is 
especially  common  in  Arabic  :  e.g. ,  the  sacred  territory 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  is  hara?n,  and  the  harim  (harem) 
is  ground  forbidden  to  all  men  other  than  the  master 
and  his  eunuchs.  It  mnv  be  noted  that  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  root  in  the  strong  sense  of  devoting  by 
destroying  is  characteristic  of  Hebrew  (and  of  the  dialect 
spoken  by  the  Moabites  ;  see  §§  3/.),  and  that  in  other 
languages  hrm  bears  a  meaning  more  nearly  approaching 
nc*j  (unclean),  \;np  (consecrated). 
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(a)  Idols  are  herem  in  themselves.      In  Dt.  725  the 
Israelites  are  ordered  to  burn  all  heathen  idols  and  not 
to  bring  them  into  their  houses.      The  idols 


2.  Law  of 
Herein. 


are  herem,  and  make  those  who  keep  them 
herem.  (b)  Public  herein.  The  Israelites 
or  their  rulers  are  ordered  to  treat  as  herem  in  certain 
circumstances,  guilty  citizens  or  obnoxious  enemies.      In 

Ex.  22 19  [20]  (Book  of  the  Covenant,  E)  any  one  sacri- 
ficing to  any  deity  other  than  Yahwe  is  to  be  made 
herem.  So  in  substance  Dt.  136-n,  though  the  term 
herem  does  not  occur  till  v.\6.  In  Dt.  I313-19  [12-18] 
any  idolatrous  Israelite  city  is  to  be  made  herem  :  all 
living  things  are  to  be  killed  and  '  all  its  spoil  '  is  to  be 
burnt.  So  far,  in  {a)  as  in  (/>).  the  herein  is  something 
abominable  in  itself  and  distasteful  to  God.  Its  de- 
struction is  a  religious  duty,  and  an  acceptable  service 
to  Yahwe.  Similarly,  in  Dt.  20  16-18  all  Canaanite  cities 
are  to  be  made  herem,  that  they  may  not  seduce  Israel 
to  idolatry.  In  Dt.  20 10-14,  if  any  distant  city  refuses 
to  surrender  when  summoned,  all  the  males  are  to  be 
slain,  and  all  other  persons  and  things  may  be  taken  as 
spoil.  The  term  'herem'  is  not  used  in  that  paragraph, 
and  is  perhaps  not  applicable  to  it.  (c)  We  gather 
from  certain  passages  that  individuals  might  devote 
some  possession  to  destruction  as  a  kind  of  service  to 
Yahwe,  and  that  also  is  called  herem  (see  Vow).  In  a 
section  of  P  concerning  vows,  Lev.  27,  two  verses  (28  f.) 
deal  with  this  individual  herem.  Other  vows  may  be 
redeemed  ;  but  individual  (like  public)  herem  must  be 
destroyed — it  may  not  be  sold  of  redeemed  :  it  is  most 
holy  [kodesh  kodashtm)  unto  Yahwe.  Among  the  objects 
which  an  individual  may  make  herem,  men  are  specially 
mentioned  :  thev  must  be  put  to  death.  It  is  startling 
to  find  such  a  provision  in  one  of  the  latest  strata  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Possibly  only  criminals  could  be  made 
herem  ;  or  the  text  may  be  fragmentary.  Cp  Dillmann 
and  Kalisch  on  Lev.  272829. 

In  Josh.  624  we  have  a  provision  that  metal  herem 
(obviously  because  indestructible)  is  to  be  put  into  the 
treasury  of  the  sanctuary.  By  an  extension  of  this 
principle,  Nu.  IS  14  (P)  and  Ez.  4429  ordain  that  herem 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  priests. 

Herem  is  met  with  in  Hebrew  literature  in  all  periods. 
The  sweeping  statements  that  all  Canaanite  cities  E. 
„  —  ,.  and  \V.  of  the  Jordan  were  made  herem 
'  are  late  generalisations  ;  but  Nu.  21 2 
(JE)  and  Judg.  I17  (J),  though  otherwise  discrepant, 
agree  that  the  city  on  whose  site  Hormah  was  built 
was  made  herem.  Other  instances  of  herem  are  Jabesh- 
gilead  (Judg.  21 10  f. ),  Jericho  (rebuilding  forbidden 
under  supernatural  penalty,  Josh.  626/),  the  Amale- 
kites  (iS.  15),  and  the  children  of  Ham  at  Gedor 
(iCh.441).  Similar  cases — in  regard  to  which,  however, 
the  term  herem  is  not  used — are  Gibeah  and  Benjamin 
(Judg.  20)  and  Saul's  attempt  to  execute  Jonathan  (1  S. 
H24-46).  On  the  Moabite  stone  (/.  16/)  Mesha  says 
that  he  made  the  whole  Israelite  populace  of  Nebo 
herem  to  Ashtarchemosh.  The  prophets  speak  of 
Israel  or  Yahwe  making  herem  of  enemies  (Is.  34  2 
etc.)  or  of  enemies'  property  (Mic.  413),  or,  conversely, 
of  the  heathen  (Jer.  259),  or  Yahwe  (Is.  4328),  making 
herem  of  Israel.  In  the  later  literature  the  root  hrm 
often  only  means  exterminate  (2  Ch.  2O23).  The  old 
meaning,  however,  was  not  quite  forgotten,  and  in 
Ezra  108,  if  any  Jew  failed  to  obey  Ezra's  summons 
to  Jerusalem,  his  property  was  to  be  made  herem  and 
he  himself  excommunicated.  In  post-biblical  Hebrew 
herem  came  to  mean  excommunication  as  well  as  pro- 
perty set  apart  for  the  priests  and  the  temple  (Levy  and 
Jastrow's  Dictionaries,  s.v.  ;  S.  Mandl,  Der  Bann, 
'98,  pp.  24-51)      See,  further,  Excommunication. 

The  character  of  herem,  the  diffusion  of  the  root  in  a 
similar  sense  throughout  Semitic  languages,  and  its  use 
in  the  Hebrew  sense  by  the  Moabites,  show  that  it  was 
an  ancient  Semitic  institution  belonging  to  Israel  in 
common  with  its  kinsmen.      Stade  [Gesch.  1490)  holds 
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that  a  Semitic  people  besieging  a  city  vowed  to  make  it 

4   Origin  and  ^rem  t0  tne*r  £od  m  order  t0  secure  his 
P. I  ,  aid.      Moreover,   the  idea  of  herem — 

^  '       as     the    use    of    the     root    in    allied 

languages  shows — was  kindred  to  that  of  sanctity  and 
uncleanness.  Like  these,  it  was  contagious  (cp  Clean, 
§§  2,  14)  :  the  possessor  of  herein  became  herem  (Dt.  7  26 
Josh.  618;  Achan).  OT  legislation,  as  we  have  seen, 
converts  the  bribe  to  a  venal  deity  into  a  legitimate 
penalty.  The  various  degrees  of  severity  are  not  im- 
portant in  relation  to  the  principle. 

TlCrem  has  something  in  common  with  taboos, 
especially  in  its  fa  Lai  effect  on  its  possessor — e.g. ,  in 
New  Zealand  tabooed  food  is  fatal  to  any  one  who  eats 
it  (Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  vol..  ii.  '  Taboos  ')  ; — but  it  is 
not  so  closely  allied  to  taboos  as  the  idea  of  uncleanness 
(kdb  ;  WkS,  Pel.  Sew  <2»  450  ff.).  The  Arab  harim 
often  assimilates  to  herem:  e.g. ,  clothes  used  at  the 
circuit  of  the  Ka'aba  are  harim,  and  may  not  be  worn 
or  sold.  Cp  also  the  Roman  ceremony  of  devotio,  by 
which  an  enemy  was  devoted  to  destruction  as  an 
offering  to  the  infernal  gods  (Preller,  Rom,  Myth.  124, 
466).  The  instance  of  Kirrha  and  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  in  which  the  cultivation  of  land  laid  under  a 
curse  was  made  the  pretext  for  a  holy  war,  may  also  be 
compared  with  the  case  of  Jericho.  w.  H.  ^. 

BANAIAS  (BANAi^c  [BA]),  i  Esd.  935  =  Kzral043. 
Benaiah,  10. 

BAND.      -l.    In  the  sense  of  a  troop  or  company  of 

men,  soldiers,  etc.  (see  Akmy,  §  3). 

The  rendering  of  *agapplm)  C'DJN  (prop,  wings,  cp  Bab. 
agapfiu),  Ez.l2i4,  etc.  ;  gedud,  "ITU,  1  K.  11 24  AV  2  K.  13  21, 
etc. ;  kayil,  7TT  (prop,  force),  1  S.IO26  AV  Ezra822  ;  7nahdnek, 
PljnD,  Gen.  327  [8]  AV  (prop,  camp),  see  Mahanaim  ;  and  ros, 
tjjtf-l,  1  Ch.1223  AV  Jobli7;  'by  ba.nds,'  Pr.3027,  represents 
a  participle  \"^n,  hoses,  '  dividing  (itself).'  In  this  sense  the 
common  Gr.  word  is'  tnrelpa  (cp  Mt.  2727  Mk.  IQ16,  etc.), 
'cohort'  (so  RVny.,  AqtslOi). 

2.  In  the  sense  of  a  ribbon. 

So  heiebh,  2'C'H,  Ex.  288,  RV  '  cunningly  woven  band';  AV 
(  curious  girdle. 

3.  Finally,  to  denote  anything  that  connects  or 
encloses,  the  following  words  (also  rendered  'bonds,' 
etc. )  are  employed. 

'Esilr,  "NDK,  Judg.  15 14,  cp  Aram.  "HON,  Dan.  4 15  23  [12  20] ; 
hebhel,  ^n,  Ps.1196i  (RV  Cords,  q.v.\  and  esp.  Zech.  11 7  14, 
where  '  Bands  '  (mg.  '  binders  '  or  '  union ')  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  prophets  staves;  karsicbboth,  niH^in,  Is.  586  and  Ps.  734 
(RV^g-  'pangs,'  doubtful);  motdh,  HQID,  Lev.2613  Ez.3427, 
RV  'bars'  (Agriculture,  §  4);  mdser,  IDID,  Job  39  5  Ps.23j 
■nwlekhbth,  rilDE'lD,  Job  38  317,  of  the  'bands'  of  Orion;  see 
Stars,  §  3  b;  'abtwth,  niiy,  Job  39 10,  elsewhere  (in  plur.) 
rendered  '  cords,    '  ropes,  etc. 

BANI  C33,  §§  5-  52;  cp  Palm,  and  Nab.  *0n  ; 
probably  shortened  from  Benaiah,  '  Yah  hath  built 
up';  cp  Gen.303  Dt.25o  Ruth4n,  and  see  Haupt, 
Proc.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  Ap.  22  ['92]  ;  B&N[e]l  [BNAL], 
-<M  [L],  -Ai&  [BL],  -aiac  [SAL],  Baan[€]i  [BKA]) 
is  a  frequently  occurring  name  (chiefly  post-exilic),  and 
in  some**  cases  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  persons 
bearing  it  ;  there  is  often  confusion  between  it,  the 
parallel  names  BUNNI  and  Binnui  \_qq.v.\  and  the  noun. 
B'ne  ('33).      See  Mey.  Bntsteh.  142. 

1.  A  Gadite,  one  of  David's 'thirty';  2  S.  23  36(1/^05  yaAaaSSei 
[B],  vl.  ya&Si  [A],  in.  ayrjpet  [L])=i  Ch.  11 38,  on  which  see 
Hagri.     Cp  David,  §  n  (ii.). 

2  A  family  of  B'ne  Bam  occurs  in  the  great  post-exilic  list 
(see  Ezra,  ii.  §§  9  8  c),  Ezra  U  10  (pavov  [B],  -vi  [A])  =  Neh.  T  15 
(fiavovi  [BNA],  -<llov  [L])  AV  Binnui  (#.v.)=i  Esd.  5 12  ;  and 
various  members  of  it  are  enumerated  in  Ezra  10  29  ifia-vovei  [B**]) 
=  1  Esd.  9  30  (flaw  [BA])  EV  Mani  and  among  those  who  had 
married  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  5)  in  EzralO  34-42:  viz., 
in  v.  34  (Aret  [BN],  (Sc^atei  [L])=  1  Esd.  9  34  AV  Maani,  RV 
Baani,  and  in  v.  38  (oi  vtot  /Woul  [BNA].  powei,  *ai  vtoi 
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favvu  [LJ  =  MT  *^3»  *J3i,  EV  Bani  and  Binn'ui)=i  Esd.934 
(EV  P,A\NUS,  Eliali;  fiavvow;,  ESioAeis  [B],  £.,  EAiaAei  [A], 
Pei'i't-t.  Hat  mot  flovi>ei  [I.)).  It  is  plausible,  however,  to  correct 
Bani  into  IIinmji  or  perhaps  Bigvai  in  ?'.  34  (cp  2  14).  The 
family  is  also  referred  to  on  important  occasions  in  Neh.  3  17 
and  10  13  (/Jafo-uia.  [LI?)  and  as  in  Ezra's  caravan  (see  Ezra,  i. 
S  2,  li.  §  15  (i)rf),  1  fc.sd.S36,  AV  Banid,  RV  Banias  (jWeias 
M'-l,  -vaia?  [L],  -ut  a<r-  [  A])  =  Ezra  8  10  (viav  [2aAei^ou0,  B],  vt. 
[ZaKt/j.bj9,  LI,  ^aa^'ts  [eAei^oufl'.,  A™<*])  where  Bani  should  be 
revtuied  in  MT  (see  Be.  ad  loc). 

3.  One  of  the  expounders  of  the  Law  (Neh.  87;  see  Ezra,  ii. 
§  13/  ;  cp  i.  §  8,  ii.  §  16  [5]  15  [1]  c)  who  officiated  at  the  con- 
stitution of  the  'congregation'  (94/.;  see  Ezka,  ii.  §  12,  § 
13  [/.]).  In  0  4  (Bani  Kadmiel ;  (pBXAL  vltol  KaS/x^A)  the  name 
is  repeated,  probably  by  an  error  (cp  Ryssel) ;  Gratz,  after 
Pesh.,  reads  Binmii  for  the  second  Bani.  In  95  ©bna  has 
simply  «aS/j.irjA.  Cp  also  Ezra  2  40  ('and  Kadmiel  of  the  children 
of  Hodaviah')=Neh.  743  with  iEsd.  O26  (waS/j^^Aou  kcu  /3ai/eou 
[A]).  In  Neh.  11 22,  Uzzi  (5)  b.  Bani  (jSocei  [Kc-aJ,  jSowei  [L])  is 
called  overseer  of  the  Levites  at  Jerusalem. 

4.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7),  Neh.  10  14  ["15] 
(fiawt  [L] ;  viol  pavt  [BNA] ;  cp  BuNxr,  1). 

5.  A  Merarite ;  1  Ch.  631  [46]. 

6.  A  Judahice  ;  1  Ch.  9  4  Kr.  (©bal  omit). 

BANID,  RV  Banias  (Bangi&c  [B]),  i.e..  Bani  (q.v. 
2  [end]). 

BANISHMENT.  On  various  forms  of  temporary  or 
permanent  exclusion  from  the  community  as  a.  con- 
sequence of  crime  or  ceremonial  disqualification,  see 
P>\n.  §  3;  Clean  and  Unclkam,  §  15/.;  Syna- 
gogue ;  Excommunication. 

In  2  S.14i4  allusion  is  made  to  Absalom  in  the  word  rnJ 
(F.V  'banished'),  elsewhere  usually  rendered  'outcast'  ('out- 
casts' or  'dispersed  of  Israel');  see  Dispersion,  §  1.  The 
nature  of  the  punishment  threatened  in  Ezra  7  2'..+  (it;nr)  HVn'g- 
'  rooting  out '  (TrcuSeta  [BA],  waiSeietv  [L])  was  already  ob- 
scure to  the  editor  of  1  Esd.  (824:  TifXoipCa.  [BA],  iri/j.ta  [L]). 
Ezra  10  8  ('  separated  [Sna*]  from  the  congregation  of  the  captiv- 
ity ')  may  give  an  explanation  of  the  phrase. 

BANK.  For  soleldh,  H^D,  in  2  S.  20  15  2K.I932 
Is.  r>7j3  AV  (elsewhere  EV  always  Mount)  and  x&PaZ 
in  Ek.  1943  (AV  Trench,  RVmtf-  Palisade)  see  For- 
tification. 

BANK  (TPAnezdu  Lk.  1923  EV),  BANKER  (TpA- 
TTeziTHC  Ml  2S27  RV).  See  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. 

BANNAIA  {Bannaioyc  [A]),  1  Esd.  933  AV  = 
Ezral033,  Zabad,  5. 

BANNAS  (Bannoy  [BA]),  1  Esd.  5 26  RV  =  Ezra 
240,  Bani,  3. 

BANNEAS  (Bannaiac  [BA]),  1  Esd.  926  RV  =  Ezra 
IO25,  Benaiah,  7. 

BANNER  (D3,  hll.  JIN).     See  Ensigns,  %i,a,d,c. 

BANNUS  (B«\NNOYC  [BA]),  1  Esd.  934=Ezral038, 
Bani,  ■*. 

BANQUET,  Banqueting  House.     See  Meals. 

BANUAS  (Bannoy  [BA]),  1  Esd.  526,  apparently  a 
misprint  for  Bannas  (so  RV).      See  Bani  (3). 

BAPTISM     (Battticma,      Bahtizein)-       Among 

the  permanent  witnesses  to  the  birth  of  Christianity 
_  .  .  out  of  Judaism  is  the  primary  institu- 
°  '  tion  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  rite  of 
baptism.  With  the  Jews  the  bathing  of  the  wtfole  body 
in  pure  cold  water— if  possible,  in  a  running  stream — 
was  a  recognised  means  of  restoration  from  a  state  of 
ceremonial  uncleanness.  Passages  like  Num.  19n/, 
31  iq,  also  Is.  1 16  Zech.  13i,  and  especially  Ezek. 
3624^1,  may  be  compared.  The  pouring  of  water  on  the 
hands — a  symbolic  representation,  perhaps,  of  baptism 
in  a  running  stream — was  a  Pharisaic  precaution  in- 
sisted on  before  every  meal  (cp  Mk.  73  Lk.  11 38).  The 
Gentile,  whose  whole  life  had  been  ceremonially  un- 
clean, was  required  to  submit  to  baptism  among  other 
conditions  of  his  reception  as  a  Jewish  proselyte  (Schtirer, 
OcscAA*  2569/:;  3rd  ed.  3  129).  See  PROSELYTE,  §  5. 
The  connection  between  Jewish  and  Christian  baptism 
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is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  regulations  prescribed  for 
the  latter  in  the  Didachi,  to  be  noticed  presently  ;  but, 
the  ceremonial  baptisms  of  Judaism,  though  they  lie 
behind  Christian  baptism  and  exert  an  influence  on  its 
history,  are  not  its  immediate  antecedent.  The  Jewish 
baptisms  were  the  outcome  of  the  Jewish  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean — a  distinction  which  was 
done  away  by  Christianity  (cp  Washings).  Christian 
baptism  is  a  purification,  not  from  ceremonial,  but 
from  moral  impurity.  The  historical  link  is  found 
in  the  baptism  of  John  in  the  river  Jordan.  John 
adapted  the  familiar  ceremony  of  baptism  to  a 
moral  purpose  :  his  was  '  a  baptism  of  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins,'  a  purification  of  the  nation 
from  that  moral  uncleanness  of  which  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness was  properly  typical.  It  was  by  means  of 
this  development  of  its  true  significance  that  baptism 
was  rescued  from  mere  formalism,  and  prepared  to 
become  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  new  Christian  society. 

As  Jesus'  work  took  up  John's,  and  as  he  him- 
self had  chosen  to  be  baptized  by  John,  it  was  natural 
that  his  first  preaching  of  repentance  should  be  coupled, 
like  John's,  with  a  baptism.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  perform  the  rite  himself:  only 
his  disciples  did  so  (Jn.  4i/).  Christian  baptism 
was  not  yet  instituted  ;  and  when  it  came  it  was  to 
add  a  spiritual  element  which  John's  baptism  lacked. 
Meanwhile  fesus  wras  indicating  by  his  own  action,  and 
by  his  defence  of  the  action  of  his  disciples,  that  the 
frequent  Pharisaic  baptisms  —  the  ceremonial  washing 
of  the  hands,  and  the  '  baptisms '  of  vessels  and  dishes 
(Mk.  74) — had  no  permanent  claim  on  the  conscience; 
and  certain  of  his  words  are  directly  explained  by  one 
of  the  Evangelists  as  repealing  altogether  the  ceremonial 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean,  and  as  '  cleansing  all 
meats'  (Mk.  719).  Only  when  the  whole  purport  of 
lewish  baptisms  was  annulled  was  the  way  clear  for  the 
institution  of  the  Christian  rite,  one  of  the  essential 
principles  of  which  was  that  it  should  be  performed  once 
for  all,  with  no  possibility  of  repetition. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  Peter  answers  the  inquiries 
of  the  multitude  in  words  which,  whilst  they  recall  the 
baptism  of  John,  indicate  the  fuller  significance  of 
Christian  baptism  :  '  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized,  each 
one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission 
of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit'  (Acts238).  About  three  thousand  were  there- 
upon added  by  baptism  to  the  original  band  of  believers. 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  at  Samaria,  as  the  result 
of  Philip's  preaching,  both  men  and  women  were 
baptized  '  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  '  ;  but  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  follow  until  the  arrival  of  Peter 
and  John  from  Jerusalem  (S 12-17).  The  eunuch  after 
Philip's  instructions  asks  for  baptism  ;  and  '  they  go 
down  both  together  into  the  water'  (83638).  Saul  is 
baptized  by  Ananias  at  Damascus  (9 18).  When  Peter 
preached  to  Cornelius  and  his  friends  '  the  Holy  Spirit 
fell  on  all  that  heard  the  word  '  ;  whereupon  the  apostle 
'  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ'  (1044^.).  Special  stress  is  laid  on  this  incident 
as  the  first  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  Gentiles  as  such 
(IO45  11 1 18).  It  was  justified  by  the  apostle  on  the 
ground  of  the  previous  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
was  the  baptism  promised  by  Christ  in  contradistinction 
to  John's  baptism  (n  i6_^ ). 

Baptism  was  thus  recognised  as  the  door  of  admission 
into  the  Christian  Church  for  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  ; 
and  certain  disciples  of  the  Baptist  whom  Paul  found  at 
Ephesus  were  baptized  afresh  '  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus'  (19  5).  Of  Lydia,  the  purple  seller  of  Thyatir.i, 
found  by  Paul  at  Philippi,  we  read  that  she  '  was  bap- 
tized, and  her  household'  (16 15)  ;  and  of  the  Philippian 
gaoler,  that  he  was  baptized,  '  he  and  all  his  straight- 
way,'— i.e.,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  (I633).  At 
Corinth  a  few  of  the  earliest  converts  were  baptized  by 
Paul  himself — Crispus,    Gains,    and    the  household   of 
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Stephanas  ; — but  the  apostle's  language  shows  that  this 
was  quite  exceptional  (i  Cor,  1 14-17).  In  1  Cor.  1529 
Paul  mentions  a  custom,  apparently  pre  vailing  in 
Corinth,  of  vicarious  baptism  in  behalf  of  the  dead. 
He  neither  commends  nor  rebukes  it,  and  it  would 
seem  to  ha\e  soon  died  out.1 

The   earliest    notice    of    the    method    of  baptism    is 
perhaps  that  which  is  found  in  the  Dtdache,  and,  as  we 
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have  already  said,  it  illustrates  the  recog- 
nition of  a  connection  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  baptisms.  The  Didac/u',  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  strongly  anti-Judaic  in  its  tone,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  the  influence  of  Jewish  practices  upon 
the  community  which  it  represents  The  Mishna  draws 
six  distinctions  in  the  kinds  of  water  available  for 
various  purificatory  purposes  {Mtkwa'd/h  1  i-8,  quoted 
by  Schiirer,  ^403^.),  and  in  certain  cases  it  insists 
upon  the  full  stream  of  running  water,  in  which  the 
whole  body  can  be  immersed.  The  Did  ache"  (chap.  7) 
recognises  'living  -water' — i.e.,  the  running  stream  — 
'other  water,'  'cold,'  and  'warm'  ;  and  finally  allows 
a  triple  pouring,  where  a  sufficiency  of  any  water  for 
immersion  cannot  be  had  ;  but,  though  it  indicates  a 
preference  in  the  order  here  given,  it  admits  the  validity 
of  baptism  under  any  of  these  conditions. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that,  because  j3aTrri^eLv  means 
'to  dip,'  Christian  baptism  must  originally  have  been 
by  immersion.  In  the  XT,  however,  as  in  classical 
writers,  the  usual  word  for  '  to  dip  '  is  fidTrreiv  (Lk.  IH24 
Jn.  1326).  fiawTifeLV  had  a  wider  usage,  and  could 
be  used  even  of  a  mere  ceremonial  handwashing, 
as  we  see  from  Lk.  11 38,  '  he  marvelled  that  he  had  not 
first  washed  (e-iaTrnVtfij)  before  dinner.'  Already  the 
partial  ablution  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
symbolical  of  the  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  3000  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  could  all  have 
been  baptized  by  immersion.  Such  a  method  is  indeed 
presupposed  as  the  ideal,  at  any  rate,  in  Paul's  words 
about  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  in  baptism  (Rom. 
63  f.) ;  but  pouring  water  on  the  head  was  in  any  case 
symbolical  of  immersion,  and  tantamount  to  it  for  ritual 
purp.  >ses. 

{(7i  In  the  Xante,  not  '  into  the  name.'  Although  ds 
is  the  preposition  most  frequently  used,  we  find  eV  in 
-  Form  la  ■^■cts  *^ 38  1 0 48  ;  and  the  interchangeability 
of  the  two  prepositions  in  late  Greek 
may  be  plentifully  illustrated  from  the  NT.  Moreover, 
the  expression  is  a  Hebraism  ;  cp  iv  dvS/xari  Kvpiov 
Mt.  2I9  (  —  Ps.  IIS  26  cz'z)  ;  so  in  the  baptismal  formula 
of  Mt  28 19  the  Syr.  version  has  qjO  (Lat.  in  nomine). 

\h)  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  former  expression  is  used  in  Acts  230  1.043;  the 
latter  in  Acts  816  19s  ;  cp  also  Acts  22 16,  '  Arise  and 
be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  his 
name.'  From  these  passages,  and  from  Paul's  words 
in  1  Cor.  1 13  ( '  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you,  or  were  ye 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?  ' ),  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  baptism  was  administered  in  the  earliest  times  '  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  or  in  that  '  of  the  Lord  Jesus. ' 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  forms 
of  the  baptismal  confession  appear  to  have  been  single 
—not  triple,  as  was  the  later  creed.  When  Philip's 
baptism  of  the  eunuch  appeared  to  have  been  abruptly 
narrated,  the  confession  was  inserted  in  the  simple  form, 
'  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  '  (Acts 

1  Tertullian  {Res.  48  c.  Marc.  5  10)  .vsumes  that  the  custom 
was  current  in  Paul's  time,  hut  is  wrongly  cited  as  attesting  it  for 
his  own  day.  Chrysostom  {ad  /<>•-.)  says  that  Marcionites  prac- 
tised it ;  and  Epiphanius  {Hcsr.  2S6)  had  heard  of  a  tradition 
that  the  Corinthians  had  done  the  same.  This  is  very  weak 
evidence  for  a  second-century  custom,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  if  the  practice  was  found  it  was  due  to  the  passage  in  Paul's 
Epistle,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  independent  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  the  custom  among  primitive  Christians. 

The  difficulties  in  which  Commentators  who  reject  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words  find  themselves  involved  may  be  seen  at 
length  in  Stanley's  Corinthians  (ad  loc). 
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8.17)  ;  and  the  formula  '  Jesus  is  Lord  '  appears  soon  to 
have  become  a  stereotyped  confession  of  Christian  faith 
(cp  Ro.  IO9  1  Cor.  123  Phil.  2n)  ;  moreover  the  '  ques- 
tion and  answer'  {tire  purr)  ixa.)  connected  with  baptism 
in  1  Pet.  321  would  appear  to  represent  only  the  central 
section  of  the  later  creed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  Mt.  28 19  the  full 
formula,  '  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  We  have  no  synoptic  parallel  at 
this  point  1  and  thus,  from  a  documentary  point  of  view  , 
we  must  regard  this  evidence  as  posterior  to  that  of 
Paul's  Fpistles  and  of  Acts. 

The  apparent  contradiction  was  felt  by  Cyprian,  who 
suggested  [Efi.  7->  17  /. )  that  in  baptizing  Jews  the 
apostles  may  have  been  contented  with  the  one  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  already  believed  in  the 
Father;  whilst  in  baptizing  ( i  en  tiles  they  used  the  full 
formula,  which  was  given  (as  he  points  out)  with  the 
command  to  'make  disciples  of  all  the  nations  or 
'Gentiles.'  This  explanation,  however,  breaks  down 
in  face  of  Acts  1045-48,  the  opening  of  the  door  to  the 
Gentiles. 

Three  explanations  deserve  consideration:  (1)  that 
in  Acts  we  have  merely  a  compendious  statement — i.e., 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  persons  there  spoken  of 
were  baptized  in  the  threefold  name,  though  for  brevity's 
sake  they  are  simply  said  to  have  been  baptized  in  the 
single  name  ;  (2)  that  Matthew  does  indeed  report 
exactly  the  words  uttered  by  Jesus,  but  that  those 
words  were  not  regarded  as  prescribing  an  actual  formula 
to  be  used  on  every  occasion,  and  that  the  spirit  of  them 
was  fulfilled  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
(3)  that  Matthew  does  not  here  report  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Jesus,  but  transfers  to  him  the  familiar  language 
of  the  Church  of  the  evangelist's  own  time  and  locality. 

The  first  of  these  explanations  cannot  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  in  the  absence  of  any  historical  evidence  of 
the  employment  of  the  threefold  formula  in  the  earliest 
times.  A  decision  between  the  second  and  the  third 
would  involve  an  inquiry  into  the  usage  of  the  evangelist 
in  other  parts  of  his  Gospel,  and  belongs  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  synoptic  problem  ;  but  in  favour  of  the 
third  it  may  be  stated  that  the  language  of  the  First 
Gospel,  where  it  does  not  exactly  reproduce  an  earlier 
document,  shows  traces  of  modifications  of  a  later  kind. 

It  has  been  argued  that  when  Paul  (Acts  19 2/.),  in 
answer  to  the  statement  of  the  Ephesian  disciples  of  the 
Baptist,  '  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  if  there  be  a 
Holy  Spirit '  {el  wvevfia  Hyibv  tffnv),  said,  '  Unto  what, 
then,  were  ye  baptized?  '  he  presupposed  the  use  of  the 
longer  formula  which  expressly  named  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  statement  can  hardly  mean,  however,  that  they  had 
never  even  heard  of  a  Holy  Spirit,  for  disciples  of  the 
liaptist  could  scarcely  so  speak  (Mk.  18)  :  it  must  refer  to 
the  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  Christians  were 
to  receive.  Accordingly,  Paul's  question  simply  implies 
that  Christian  baptism  could  scarcely  have  been  given 
without  some  instruction  as  to  this  gift  which  was  to 
follow  it.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  exceedingly  strange 
that  at  this  point  Lk.  should  not  have  referred  to  the 
threefold  formula,  had  it  been  in  use,  instead  of  simply 
saying,  '  When  they  heard  it,  they  were  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus     (Acts  19s). 

The  threefold  formula  is  attested  by  the  Didachi 
(chap.  7),  both  in  express  words  and  by  the  mention  of 
the  alternative  practice  of  triple  effusion  ;  but,  as  the 
Dtdaciie'  shows  elsewhere  its  dependence  on  Matthew, 
this  is  not  independent  evidence. 

Justin  Martyr  (chap.  153),  in  describing  baptism  to 
heathen  readers,  gives  the  full  formula  in  a  paraphrastic 
form  {Jpol.  I61),  '  in  the  name  of  God,  Father  of  the 
Universe  and  Ruler,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  Such  a  paraphrase  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  meaning  clear  to  those  for  whom  he 
wrote. 

We   find   the  full   formula  again  in  Tertullian  some 
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forty  years  later  (De  Bapt.  13,  AJv.  Prax.  26)  ;  and 
when  the  First  Gospel  was  widely  known  it  was  certain 
to  prevail.  Exceptions  are  found  which  perhaps  point 
to  an  old  practice  dying  out.  Cyprian  (Ep.  73)  and  the 
Apostolic  Canons  (n.  50)  combat  the  shorter  formula, 
thereby  attesting  its  use  in  certain  quarters.  The  ordin- 
ance of  Can.  Apost.  50  runs — '  If  any  bishop  or  pres- 
byter fulfil  not  three  baptisms  of  one  initiation  (rpia 
fiaTTTLtT/jLaTa  p-tas  ixwqaeuis),  but  one  baptism  which  is 
given  (as)  into  the^,  death  of  the  Lord,  let  him  be 
deposed.'  This  was  the  formula  of  the  followers  of 
Eunomius  (Socr.  624),  'for  they  baptize  not  into  the 
Trinity,  but  into  the  death  of  Christ '  (for  other  refer- 
ences see  Usener,  Relig.  Untersuch.,  1889,  1 184) ;  they, 
accordingly,  used  single  immersion  only. 

No  statement  is  found  in  the  NT  as  to  the  age  at 
which  baptism  might  be  administered.  Circumcision, 
A  which   Paul  regards   as   fulfilled   in    Christian 

°  '  baptism  (see  below,  §  5),  enrolled  the  Jewish 
boy  in  the  covenant  of  his  fathers  on  the  eighth  day 
after  birth,  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  young 
children  were  truly  members  of  the  holy  people.  Thus, 
if  children  had  been  excluded  from  baptism  when 
whole  families  were  won  to  Christianity,  we  should 
almost  certainly  have  had  some  record  of  the  protest 
which  would  have  been  raised  against  what  must  have 
seemed  so  inconsistent  1  limitation  to  the  membership 
of  the  new  '  Israel  of  God. '  It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  where  'households'  are  spoken  of 
as  being  baptized  (Acts  16 15  31-33  1  Cor.  lib),  there  must 
have  been,  at  least  in  some  cases,  instances  of  the 
baptism  of  infants.  That  Paul  could  speak  of  the 
children  of  a  believing  husband,  or  of  a  believing  wife, 
as  '  holy '  is  an  indication  in  the  same  direction. 

Paul,  as  we  might  expect,  sees  in  baptism  the  means 
by  which  the  individual  is  admitted  to  his  place  in  the 
_    ,  one  body,  of  which   he  thus   becomes    a 

*       , .  member  ;    '  For  as  the  body  is  one  and 

^  '     hath  many  members,  but  all  the  members, 

many  though  they  be,  are  one  body,  so  also  is  the 
Christ  ;  for  indeed  by  one  Spirit  (4v  hi  irvevpLari)  we 
all  were  baptized  into  one  body — whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, whether  bondmen  or  free'  (1  Cor.  12 12/!).  Bap- 
tism was  thus  the  fundamental  witness  of  Christian 
unity  (Eph.  45,  'one  baptism');  and  in  both  the 
passages  here  referred  to  it  is  emphasised  as  such  in 
view  of  the  variety  of  spiritual  gifts.  A  parable  of 
Christian  baptism  might  be  found  in  the  cloud  and  the 
sea  through  which  all  the  Israelites  had  alike  parsed  ; 
'  they  were  all  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in 
the  sea'  (1  Cor.  IO2). 

In  Rom.  61  ff.  Paul  regards  baptism  as  effecting  a 
union  with  the  death  of  Christ  :  '  we  were  baptized  into 
his  death.'  It  was  a  kind  of  burial  of  the  former  self, 
with  a  view  to  a  resurrection  and  a  new  life.  The  same 
conception  recurs  in  Col.  2n/,  where  it  is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  thought  that  it  corresponds  in  a  certain 
way  to  the  circumcision  of  the  old  covenant.  It  is  '  the 
putting  off' — totally,  not  merely  partially  and  symbolic- 
ally— of  the  whole  '  body  of  the  flesh  '  ;  and  so  it  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  old  rite  :  it  is  *  the  circumcision  of  the 
Christ. 

In  Gal.  826  f.  Paul  further  speaks  of  baptism  as  involv- 
ing a  kind  of  identification  with  the  person  of  Christ,  so 
that  the  divine  sonship  becomes  ours  in  him  ;  '  For  ye 
are  all  sons  of  God,  through  faith  (or  'the  faith')  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;  for  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into 
Christ  put  on  (or  '  clothed  yourselves  with  ' )  Christ. '  The 
old  distinctions,  he  again  reminds  us,  thus  disappeared 
— Jew  and  Greek,  bond-man  and  free,  male  and  female 
— '  for  ye  all  are  one  [man]  in  Christ  Jesus  '  (eh  tare  ev 
Xp.  T.). 

Eph.  5  26  speaks  of  Christ  as  cleansing  the  Church 
by  the  'washing  (\ovrpbv  =  'washing,'  probably 
not  '  laver. '  [In  (p  ivd  is  always  \ovrrjp  :  Xovrpjv  is 
nsmCant.  4a  65  Ecclus.  3425  ;  so  Aquila  renders  j-m  in 
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Ps.  60 10  108 10])  of  water  with  the  word'  (ev  p-qfiaTt). 
This  last  expression  finds  its  interpretation  in  the  prj/xa, 
or  formula  of  faith,  to  which  we  have  already  referred — 
which,  whether  as  the  confession  in  the  mouth  of  the 
baptized  or  as  the  baptismal  formula  on  the  lips  of  the 
baptizer,  transformed  the  process  of  ablution  into  the 
rite  of  Christian  baptism.  With  this  passage  we  may 
compare  Tit.  3s,  '  He  saved  us  through  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewal  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  (5ta  Xovrpov 
iraXivyevecrias  /ecu  avaKatVihcreujs  irv.  cry.). 

This  last  passage  reminds  us  of  the  teaching  of  Jn.  3. 
The  relation  of  that  chapter  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  chap  6  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist  (see  Eucharist).  We  are  secure  in 
saying  that  the  evangelist's  interpretation  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  baptism  must  have  followed  the  line  of  Jesus' 
conversation  with  Nicodemus  as  there  related.  That 
a  Gentile,  or  even  a  Jew  who  had  been  neglectful  of 
the  Rabbinical  discipline  of  ablutions,  should  need  to 
begin  entirely  anew  in  the  religious  life,  to  be  '  born 
again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,'  as  a  condition  of  entry 
into  '  the  kingdom  of  God,'  would  seem  natural.  The 
marvel  and  the  stumbling-block  was  that  this  should  be 
required  of  those  who,  like  this  '  teacher  of  Israel,'  had 
been  strictest  in  their  ceremonial  purity  ;  '  Marvel  not 
that  I  said  unto  thee :  ye  must  be  born  again. ' 

Jn. ,  then,  recognises,  with  Paul,  the  universal  character 
of  the  initial  rite  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  narrative 
teaches  the  radical  nature  of  the  change  in  the  individual 
soul.  J.  a.  ^. 

BAPTISMS  (B&ttticmoi).  Mk.  74,  etc.,  RV"*, 
EV  Washings  {g.v.). 

BARABBAS  (BapaBBac  [Ti.  WH],  §  48),  the  name 
of  the  prisoner  whom,  in  accordance  with  a  Passover 
custom,  Pilate  released  at  the  demand  of  the  Jews  while 

condemning  Jesus  to  death  (so  Mt.  '^715-26  Mk.  I56-15 

Lk. 'J3  17-25  Jn.1839/.). 

More   precisely  than   Mt. ,   who   simply  calls   him   a 
'notable'  (eirlaTj/xop)  prisoner,  and  Jn.,  who  calls  him 
«+  a    robber,    Mk.     describes    him    as    lying 

"'  '  bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrec- 
tion (p,era  tQv  (TTacnacrTuiv  dedep.e'vos),  men  who  in  the 
insurrection  had  committed  murder. '  As  Mk.  has  not 
previously  referred  to  these  insurgents,  it  seems  all  the 
more  probable  that  he  is  borrowing  verbatim  from 
another  source,  although  about  this  particular  insurrec- 
tion we  are  in  as  complete  ignorance  as  about  the 
Galileans  mentioned  in  Lk.  13 1.  Lk.  (23 19),  who  follows 
Mk. ,  adds  that  the  insurrection  had  occurred  in  Jeru- 
salem, but  says  nothing  about  any  fellow-prisoners  with 
Barabbas,  and  thus  leaves  the  impression  that  Barabbas 
personally  had  committed  murder.  Mk.  is  entitled  to 
the  preference,  not  only  on  this  point  but  also  when  he 
represents  the  Jews  as  having  demanded  the  release  of 
a  prisoner  on  their  own  initiative,  as  against  the  less 
probable  view  that  Pilate  offered  them  this  of  his  own 
accord. 

Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  the  analogy  of  the  Roman 
Lectisternia ;  but  of  these  all  that  Livy  (v.  138)  says — and  that 
only  with  reference  to  their  first  celebration — is  that  during  those 
days  such  also  as  were  bound  (v  inch's)  were  relieved  of  their 
chains  (vinculo),  and  such  was  the  religious  awe  inspired  by  the 
proceedings  that  no  one  dared  afterwards  to  rebind  (vhiciri)  the 
recipients  of  this  divine  favour.  Thus  he  says  nothing  about 
release  from  prison  ;  and  his  contemporary  Dion.  Halicar.  (12o, 
[  =  10]),  on  the  authority  of  the  Annals  of  a  certain  Piso,  who 
himself  had  been  censor,  while  he  does  indeed  speak  of  such 
release,  limits  it  to  the  case  of  slaves  who  had  been  laid  under 
arrest  by  their  masters  (AcAv^teVtoj'  fiev  roiv  BepaizovTUiv,  ocovs 
TTporepov  ev  toi?  fieoyxots  et^of  01  5eo"7rOTat). 

Those  who  find  some  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
narrative  as  it  stands  may  perhaps  find  themselves 
better  able  to  explain  its  origin  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  W.  Brandt,  by  whom  every  detail  has  been  discussed 
with  great  care  (Evangelische  Geschicht,-,  1893,  pp. 
94-105).  Brandt  takes  the  kernel  of  the  story  to  be 
that  a  certain  prisoner  who  had  been  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  some  insurrection,   but  against  whom  no 
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crime  or  at  least  no  grave  crime  could  be  proved,  was 
released  on  the  application  of  the  people,  who  in  tun  ened 
in  his  behalf  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  Rabbin  (see 
below,  §  2).  The  incident,  even  although  it  was  not 
simultaneous  with  the  condemnation  of  Josus,  gave 
occasion  in  Christian  circles  for  the  drawing  of  this 
contrast  :  the  son  of  the  rabbin  was  interceded  for  and 
released,  Jesus  was  condemned.  In  the  course  of 
transmission  by  oral  tradition  the  statement  of  this  con- 
trast might  gradually,  without  any  conscious  drparture- 
from  historical  truth,  have  led  to  the  assumption  that 
the  two  things  occurred  at  the  same  time  and  on  the 
same  occasion.  Finally,  the  liberation  of  a  seditious 
prisoner — in  any  case  a  somewhat  surprising  oceurmiee 
— seemed  explicable  only  on  the  assumption  of  some 
standing  custom  to  account  for  it  ;  this  assumption 
must  presumably  have  arisen  elsewhere  than  in  Palestine. 
The  above  theory  presupposes  that  jSapa^j-ias  stands 
for  N3X  "C,  '  son  of  the  father ' — i.e. ,  here,  of  the 
rabbinical  'master.'  (It  was  not  till  after- 
wards that  A  boa.  began  to  come  into  use 
as  a  proper  name  [of  rabbins],  explained  by  Dalman 
[Omm.  142]  as  an  abbreviation,  like  ^n,  of  n'3N  :  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  it  was  a  title  of  honour  |_Mt.  23  9]. ) 

Jerome,  indeed,  in  his  commentary  on  Mt.  _7  16-18  says  that 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (</wtv/  scribititr  lu.vta  Hebruos) 
Barabbas  is  explained  as  '  son  of  their  teacher  '  (ji//us  !>iat?/sti-i 
eoruni),  where  comm  apparently  implies  an  etymology  similar 
to  that  found  in  a  scholion  of  a  Venice  MS  in  WH  App.  19^ — 
viz.,  that  fla.pa{ifiai>  (only  another  form  for  fHapafSfSav ;  see  Winer, 
Gra?'i.fi)  §  5,  n.  70)  means  'son  of  our  teacher.'  In  that  case 
we  must  (with  Syr.  hr.)  write  (Sappa./3j8<xi<,  taking  the  second 
element  as  being  'teacher,' and  assume  that  pafifiav  was  explained 
as  =  .N'J",  'our  teacher,'  or  p-13H,  'their  teacher.'  The  mean- 
ing, however,  is  not  essentially  changed  by  this,  as  J3"]  (as  also 
p")  is,  like  NZN,  a  title  of  honour  for  a  great  teacher. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  Barabbas  is  that  Origen  knew  MSS,  and  did 
not  absolutely  reject  them,  in  which  Mt.  27  16/.  read 
'Jesus'  ('Irjffovv)  before  'Barabbas' — a  reading  still 
extant  in  some  cursives,  as  well  as  in  the  Armen.  vers. , 
in  Svr.  sin. ,  and  partly  also  in  Syr.  hr.  Whether  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  referred  to  by  Jerome,  also  had 
this  reading  is  uncertain  (see  WH).  In  this  reading 
'  Barabbas '  would  be  only  an  addition  made  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  as  in  Simon  Bar-jona,  but  not  yet 
with  the  full  force  of  a  proper  name. 

S  jme  support  for  it  might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  first  mention  of  the  name  in  Mk.  is  preceded  by  6  Aeyo/xei/os. 
The  meaning  would  then  be  '  He  who,  for  distinction's  sake 
(though  it  was  not  his  proper  name),  was  called  Barabbas.' 
Only,  in  that  case,  in  Mt.  the  keyofxevov  (here  without  the 
article),  since  it  is  followed,  on  the  reading  at  present  in  question, 
by  '\i](rovv  Bapa0/3dV,  would  simply  mean  '  whose  name  was 
Jesus  Barabbas ' ;  and  it  may  be  so  in  Mk.  also.  In  any  case 
it  Is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  MSS  in  question  Barabbas  should 
have  the  name  'ItjctoOs  exclusively  in  Mt.  and  there  only  in  two 
verses,  while  zi>.  20  and  26  simply  give  tov  Tiapafifiav,  rbv  Se 
'ItjijoC'I'  as  an  antithesis.  Thus  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that 
the  name  Jesus  as  given  to  Barabbas  has  arisen  merely  from 
mistake. 

A  fairly  obvious  explanation  would  be  the  conjecture 
of  Tregelles,  that  a  very  early  transcriber  had  '  per 
incuriam '  repeated  the  last  two  letters  of  u/mv  and  that 
these  were  at  a  later  date  taken  for  the  familiar  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jesus.  If  this  theory  be  adopted  we 
must  assume  further  that  a  later  copyist  inserted  also  in 
v  16  the  name  'Irjcrovv,  which  he  had  found  in  v,  17  ; 
but  it  is  specially  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Origen  the  word  Jesus  stands  in 
*'.  17  but  not  in  v.  16  also.  Cp  Zahn,  Gesch.  des  NT 
Kanons,  2697-700.  1 .  w.  S. 

BABACHEL^Nrra.  'God  blesses,' §  28;  BA.pa,XlHA 
[BXA]),  the  father  of  Job's  friend  Elihu  (Job3226). 

barachiah  (rvrn:*,    -irvrra),  zech.  ii7l   the 

reading  of  AV  ed.  1611,  and  some  other  old  editions. 
See  Berechiam  (4). 
BARACHIAS,     RV     Barachiah    <BAp&Xi&C    [Ti. 

WH]),  Mt.  2335.      See  Zacharias. 
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BARAK  (p"j3,  'lightning,'  §  66,  cp  Sab.  Cpi2 
Palm.  p"D,  Pun.  Httruis  [the  surname  of  Hamilcar], 
and  the  Ass.  divine  names  Ramman-birku  and  Gibil- 
birku  [Del.  Ass.  HWH  187]),  b.  Abinoam  (Judg.  16- 
5  12  ;   B&p&K  [BT.J,  B&pAX  [A]).     See  Deborah. 

BARBARIAN  (B&pB&poc).  primarily,  one  who 
speaks  in  an  unintelligible  manner:1  hence  a  foreigner 
(cp  //.  2  867),  in  which  sense  it  is  employed  by  Paul  in 

1  ( 'or.  14  11  Acts  28  2.  This  usage  was  not  restricted  to 
the  (.J reeks  alune  ;  it  is  met  with  among  the  Romans 
(cp  Ovid,    I'rist.  v.  1037),   and    (according    to    Herod. 

2  158)  among  the  Egyptians.  In  agreement  with  this,  the 
people  of  Melita,  who  perhaps  spoke  some  Phoenician 
dialect,  .ire  called  'barbarians'  (Acts  282  4),  and  (55 
uses  (3ap(3apo$  to  render  the  jy'i1?  of  Ps.  114  1 — a  people 
'of  strange  tongue'  (Targ.  »jn:m  NCy).2  The  not 
uncommon "EWrjpes  Kai  (3ap{Bapoi,  accordingly,  includes 
the  whole  world  :  ep  Rom.  1 14  (also  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7  1} 
and  the  similar  'Barbarian,  Scythian,'  Col.  Jin;  see 
Hellenism,  §  2. 

The  use  of  £dp/3apoi;  lieaime  so  customary  that  the  term  was 
used  actually  in  n;i<-Trinu;  to  the  speaker's  or  writer's  own 
people  ;  cp  Philo,  i'it.  Mos.  §  5,  and  J[os.  (Bj ',  pref.,  §  1),  who 
applies  the  designation  '  upper  barbarians '  to  his  countrymen 
beyond  the  Euphrates. 3  At  a  later  date,  the  word  gets  the 
meaning  'cruel,'  'savage,'  etc.  (cp  Cic.  Fontei.  10  21,  '  immanis 
ac  barbara  consuetudo '),  in  which  sense  it  recurs  in  2  Mace.  221 
425  15  2  and  in  the  >B  of  Ez.  21 36  [31]  (for  MT  onj/2,  'brutish'). 

BARBER  (2^|,  Ph.  ib'l  Ass.  gallabu),  Ez.  5i.+ 
See  Beard. 

BARCHUS  (B&pxoye  [A],  iEsd.532  RV^Ezra 
253,  Bajikos. 

BARHUMITE,  THE  (^pnian,  2  S.  2,531;  o  B*p- 
AiAMeiTHC  [B],  o  B&pd,i&M.  [Mai],  o  B&pooM.  [A], 
O  A.B6NNI  [L]).      See  Baharimite. 

BARIAH  (nn3,  MApei  [B],  Bepia,  [AL]),  a  de- 
scendant of  Zerubbabel  (1  Ch.  322). 

BARJESUS,  the  Jewish  sorcerer  and  false  prophet 
in  the  train  of  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus  at  Paphos, 
in  Cyprus,  who  (Actsl36-ia)  withstood  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  and  was  punished  with  temporary  blindness. 

At  the  outset,  the  names  present  great  difficulties. 
In  136  his  name  (ttvofia)  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
Barjesus  [BapiTjaovs),  and  such  a  compound 
1.  Names.  ^son  of  a  fatner  named  Jesus)  can  quite 
easily  have  been  a  proper  name  (cp  Barabbas,  Barnabas, 
Bartholomew).  In  v.  8,  however,  he  is  abruptly  called 
'  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  for  so  is  his  name  by  interpreta- 
tion '  (EXu^as  6  ixayos,  outws  yap  peBepfXTjveiJeTai  r6 
foofta  avrov).  A  translation  has  relevance  only  when 
it  is  a  translation  into  the  language  of  the  readers  :  in 
any  other  case  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  author  to 
state  what  foreign  language  he  is  translating  into. 

(a)  This  being  assumed,  we  must  take  it  that  'the 
sorcerer  '  (6  ftdyos)  is  the  translation.  Elymas  (EXvjias), 
in  that  case,  would  be  the  word  translated.  Accord- 
ingly, the  name  has  been  identified  with  the  Arabic 
'a/fm,  which  occurs  in  the  Koran  (7 106  [109]  2633  and 
36  [34  and  37])  as  an  adjective  following  the  noun  sa/iir 
which  denotes  a  sorcerer,  and  has  thus  been  taken  to 
mean  '  wise,'  '  able.'  Less  appropriate  is  the  derivation 
from  Aram.  q'Sn  or  d^k,  meaning  'strong.'  Equate 
p,ayos,    however,    etymologically,    with    EXvfias   as   we 

1  Del.  (Ass.  J I  WE)  explains  Ass.  barbaru  'jackal.' 

2  Akin  to  this  are  the  expressions  ol  efw(i  Cor.  5i2_/:)and  rd 
eQvr\  (like  the  Heb.  D;iJ,  see  Gentiles,  §  1)  to  denote  those 
outside  the  Christian  world.     Cp  the  Talm.  use  of  minN. 

3  Similarly,  the  Jews  frequently  employed  1*0d"1N,  Syr. 
armayd—i.e.j  '  Aramasan,'  in  the  sense  of  '  barbarian,'— and  so 
the  Syr.  translations  of  the  NT,  under  their  influence,  retain  the 
term  to  translate  "EAAtjccs,  e6vtKoi  —  etc.  In  process  of  time  it 
was  felt  that  a  word  which  was  used  in  the  NT  to  designate 
'heathen'  could  hardly  be  borne  by  a  Christian  people,  and 
the  old  name  was  modified  into  aramaya;  cp.  No.  ZDMG 
25  113,  Wright,  Comp.  Gram.  15. 
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may,  it  still  has  to  be  explained  how  Barjesus  came 
suddenly  lo  be  called  by  the  other  name,  Klvmas. 
The  only  way  in  which  a  plausible  explanation  could  be 
reached  would  be  if  Ely  mas  (in  the  sense  indicated) 
could  be  taken  as  a  title  or  cognomen  assumed  by  Bar- 
jesus — a  foreign  tongue  being  used  to  heighten  still 
further  the  prestige  which  he  sought  to  acquire  by  it. 
It  is  not  as  a  title,  however,  that  the  author  employs  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  gives  the  word  without  the  definite 
article,  and  expressly  adds  that  the  word  which  he  is 
translating  was  the  actual  name  (6vo/J.a)  of  the  bearer. 

(b)  It  was  quite  sound  method,  therefore,  to  take 
Barjesus  for  the  name  translated,  and  Ely  mas  for  the 
translation. 

Even  Push.,  in  7<.  8,  for  EAup.a?  6  /tayoy  arbitrarily  has  'this 
sorcerer  Barshuma  (so  Pesh.  reads  for  Baprrjirous  in  7:  6\  see 
bslow,  (1 )],  whose  name,  being  interpreted,  means  Elymas.' 
Klosterni.uin  (Prohleme  im  Apostt'ltexic,  1883,  pp.  21-33),  h'-w- 
ever,  is  able  to  support  this  view  only  on  three  assumptions, 
each  one  of  which  is  bolder  than  the  other.  AVe  must  read,  he 
holds,  not  KAi'/m?,  but  *Eroip.os ;  secondly,  we  must  read,  not 
Uap'Tj-TOL",-,  but  Bapir}o-ovai't  or,  to  be  exact,  the  Latin  Bar- 
jesuban;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  \]V)  "13  so  transcribed 
(whether  we  derive  it  etymologically  from  the  root  nicS  or,  with  j 
more  probability,  from  the  root  i^-  which  underlies  iT',  prcesto 
est)  means  'son  of  preparedness'  or  'son  of  fitness,'  and  thus,  I 
by  the  n:i:hc  Hebraism  as  we  find  in  the  name  Barnabas  (q.v.), 
paratus,  t'roi/jto?. 

a.  As  to  die  first  of  these  assumptions,  it  has  to  be  noted 
that  the  reading  ''Kroi/ios  is  met  with  only  in  Lucifer  of  (  .il,in-> 
(ob.  371),  and  even  there  not  as  Hetit-mus  but  as  Etcenuis  ;  D 
has  Eroi/jitt.?,  which,  indeed,  we  cannot  explain,  but  which, 
from  its  aiding,  is  clearly  intended  t « >  be  taken  as  a  proper 
name;  paratus  is  found  only  in  Lucifer,  one  Vg.  MS,  and,  two 
Latin  MSS,  in  which  in  many  places  is  found  the  markedly 
divergent  tevt  uf  Acts  which  Hlass  takes  to  be  Luke's  earliest 
draft  "(^e  Acts,  §  i7) 

0.  Next,  as  regards  the  second  assumption.  Bapirjaovav  is 
found  only  in  I>;  Ba?-jc$uam,  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
D  ;  Ktirjcsuban  or  rather,  according  to  the  one  MS  known  to 
us,  p.  u/i.-it/'.u!/,  only  in  Lucifer.  The  coi  rector  of  D  has  re- 
stored ItaoiTjTcn'i',  which,  as' accusative,  lit-,  his  reading  oi-o/xan 
jcaAow/iiToc  for  ai  ovop.a.,  but,  in  spite  of  <o  oro^a,  is  found  also 
in  AHLI'  and  the  Greek  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  ;  N,  Vg;., 
C<  ipt. ,  Arineii.,  and  the  Philoxenian  version  as  well  as  '  no>i>uilli ' 
known  to  lerome,  read  BapiTj<rou — that  is  to  say,  the  simple 
Hebrew  form  without  a  Greek  termination.  On  this  Jerome 
(on  the  Hebrew  names  in  Acts;  Opera,  ed.  Vallarsi,  399) 
remarks,  'nonnulli  Larjesu  corrupts  legunt,'  himself  declaring 
the  right  n  .n.ling  to  he  llarieu  or  Heiieu,  for  which,  by  very 
daring  et\  molngisin  _;  from  the  Hebrew,  he  obtains  the  meanings 
maleju  turn,  or  u/a/.jn  us,  or  in  inalo.  Perhaps,  however,  even 
Terome's  aversion  to  liaperfcrou  rests  upon  the  very  obvious 
dogmatic  consideration  put  forward  by  Beda  in  the  eighth 
century,  '  non  convenit  hominem  flagitiosum  et  magum  (ilium 
Jesu,  id  est,  salvatoris,  appellari  quern  e  contrario  Paulus  (v. 
10)  filium  diaboli  nuncupat.'  The  form  Barjeu  in  Jerome  can 
readily  be  accounted  for  as  merely  a  clerical  error  for  Barjesu, 
or  as  arising  out  of  the  Greek  abbreviation  THY  which  is  met 
with  in  the  oldest  MSS  along  with  the  more  frequently  occurring 
IY  for  'iTjaoii.  The  explanation  in  the  case  of  the  readings 
preferred  by  Klostermann  is  much  less  easy.  On  this  account, 
in  spite  of  their  we:tk  attestation,  one  might  be  inclined  to 
regaid  them  as  the  true  ones  ;  but  all  the  authorities  for  the  read- 
ing paratux  have  the  word,  not  in  v.  8  instead  of  EAvpas,  but  as 
an  interpolation  after  Baptrjerous  in  7'.  6,  'quod  interpretatur 
paratus.'  This  addition  is  met  with  elsewhere  only  in  E,  in 
the  form  6  p.efJepju.Tji'eueTai  EAup.a9 — rendered  in  the  Latin  of  this 
MS  :  quod  interpretatur  Elymas.  It  is  evident  that  in  neither 
case  have  we  more  than  a  late  attempt  to  obviate  the  impression 
that  Elymas,  first  introduced  in  v.  8,  was  the  name  of  another 
person.  Blass,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  added  words  as 
part  of  Luke's  enrltest  draft.  He  sees,  however,  that  Luke 
could  not  have  written  at  the  same  time  in  v.  8  'for  thus  is  his 
name  interpreted  '  (ou'tojs  yap  /Ae0epp,vjfeiieTCU  to  avofxa.  avrov) ', 
and,  accordingly,  he  rejects  these  words  from  Luke's  earliest 
draft.  For  this  he  has  not  a  single  authority  ;  and  how  can  he 
explain  Luke's  having,  after  all,  introduced  the  words  into  his 
second  transcript,  leaving  out  those  in  t\  6  instead?  Are  we 
really  to  believe  tbat  with  his  own  hands  Luke  changed  his  good 
a  id  thoroughly  intelligible  first  text  into  a  positively  misleading 
after-text?  Op  Acts,  §  17  (/").  If,  however,  the  addition  ' quod 
intfrprctatur  paratus'  at  the  end  of  re  6  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
late  interpolation,  Lucifer  also,  who  has  it,  lies  open  to  suspicion  : 
his  form  Etremus  in  n.  8  may  be  not  taken  from  an  authoritative 
source,  but  a  mere  conjectural  adaptation  to  allow  of  the  word's 
being  rendered  paratus  and  iisell  regarded  as  a  rendering  of  Bap- 
ijjtrous.  What  etymology  he  was  following  when  he  preferred 
(or  perhaps  conjecturally  introduced)  the  form  Barjesuban  is 
a  matter  of  indifference.  In  ancient  times,  as  the  (.biovia\t.><-a 
Sacra  abundantly  show,  people  made  out  Hebrew  etymologies 
in  a  most  reckless  way. 
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y,  Klostermann's  proposed  etymology,  paratus,  rests  upon  a 
very  weak  foundation,  as  no  such  word  as  pu"  O  iswan)  can  be 
shown  to  exist  (the  proper  name  rrz",  Ishvah,  in  I. en.  -hi  17  has  no 
importance  in  this  connection),  and  theroot  nie*  or  nil-  which  is 
used  in  Syriac  frequently  for  a£«>9,  i<ro?,  op.aA6s,  as  also  for 
avi-,  6p.o-,  dfio-,  in  compounds,  is  never  used  for  eVotpo?.1 
Besides,  as  we  have  said,  the  codex  has  not  Barjesuban  but 
Bu?  usuhaiu.  Above  all,  however,  Klostermann's  hypothesis 
remains  untenable  as  long  as  one  is  unprepared  to  accept  the 
further  assumption  that  6  fxayos  after  EAup.as  (or  "E-roip-os)  in 
7;  8  is  a  mere  gloss  to  be  deleted  ;  for  6  /Aciyos  necessarily  leads 
to  the  assumption  dealt  with  under  (a).  This  had  no  d<>uht 
already  been  perceived  by  the  scribe  of  H,  who  wrote  6  p.eya? 
(the  great)  for  6  p.ayos,  and  so  also  by  Lucifer,  if  the  rd/tio 
prmcips  (of  Tilius)  is  right  in  attributing  the  reading  wa^xus 
to  him  (the  only  MS  of  Lucifer  at  present  known  has  magits). 
If  Lucifer  really  wrote  m.ignus,  this  increases  the  suspicion 
that  the  other  variants  in  Lucifer  are  in  like  manner  arbitrary 
and  unauthorised  alterations  of  the  text. 

(c)  In  order  to  make  out  Elymas  to  be  a  translation 
of  the  name  of  the  sorcerer,  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
remarkable  Peshitta  rendering  Barshuma  for  Bapirjcrovs. 

Already,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  Castell  (Lev. 
Hcptii^L  3.v.  c'.r)  and  Lightfoot  (//or.  Hcbr.  ad  loc.)  inter- 
preting llapiTftrou?  as  filivs  7'ulneris,  and  deriving  Elymas 
from  the  Aiahic  '  alhna-dohiit  (dSn)-  Over  and  above  the 
reasons  to  the  contrary  that  have  already  been  urged  under 
(/-),  however,  it  has  to  be  observed  (see  above)  that  a  trail s- 
l.itinii  into  Arabic  would  explain  nothing  to  the  readers:  it 
would    itself    require    to    be    explained.  A    somewhat 

different  turn  is  given  to  the  matter  by  Payne  Smith  (Phes. 
Syr.  598).  Barshuma  was  in  the  first  instance  gi\eti  in  v.  8 
as  a  rendering  of  Elymas,  and  only  later  introduced  by  copyists 
also  into  re  6  in  substitution  for  Barjesus  in  the  erroneous 
belief  that  it  was  the  man's  proper  name.  But  the  Peshitta  in 
its  arbitrary  change  of  text  in  v.  8  (see  above  (/>)i  ad  init.)  says 
precisely  the  opposite, — that  Barshuma  was  the  proper  name, 
and  Elymas  the  translation.  It  must,  therefore,  from  the  outset 
have  held  Barshuma  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  proper  name 
B.iriesus.  Thus  Barshuma  probably  means  merely  'son  of  the 
name '  ;  and  '  the  name '  is  m«  .si  easily  to  be  accounted  for  as  a 
substitute  for  'Jesus'  from  the  feeling  of  reverence  which  we 
have  already  heard  expressing  itself  in  Beda  [see  above  (/')  0],  a 
reverence  similar  to  that  shown  by  the  Jews  when  they  said 
'  the  name  '  instead  of  '  Yahwe.' 

(d)  Van  Manen,  contrariwise  [Paulus  1,  Leyden, 
189c,  pp.  98  f.  147),  holds  Elymas  to  be  the  proper 
name,  and  interprets  Barjesus  in  the  Hebrew  sense  as 
meaning  'son  of  Jesus' — i.e.,  '  follower  of  Jesus. ' 

In  this  he  assumes  that  the  primary  document  here  made 
use  of  by  the  author  of  Acts  did  not  refer  to  the  man  as  a 
Jew,  or  as  a  sorcerer,  or  as  a  false  prophet;  that  it  simply 
contained  the  information  that  at  Paphos  Paid  came  into 
opposition  with  one  of  the  older  and  very  conservative  disciples 
of  Jesus,  and  got  the  better  of  him  with  Sergius  Paulus.  This 
hypothesis  admittedly  departs  so  widely  from  the  text  of  Acts 
that  it  is  impossible  to  control  it  thereby. 

(e)  Dalman  {Gram.  129,  n.  1  ['94])  proposes,  1 
purely  Gicck  explanation. 

'EAup-Ss  (so  accented)  he  regards  as  contracted  from  'EA.up.cuos 
(on  these  contractions  see  X  \mi.s,  §  86  ad  j!n.\  In  (F  [except 
the  Apui-rypha]  and  NT,  indeed,  the  Elamites  are  always 
'EAap.,  'EAap-tTat  ;  but  with  the  (Greeks  the  forms  are  as  in- 
variably 'EAujua.iV,  'EAu/uaioi ;  so  in  Tobit  2  10  Judith  1  6; 
1  Macc'I  1  has  'EAup.tu. 

Philologically  this  derivation  is  the  simplest  of  all ; 
but  it  contributes  nothing  towards  the  solution  of  the 
riddle. 

The  failure  of   all    the   attempts   enumerated   above 

renders  inevitable  the  suggestion  that  Here  the  author  of 

rt    r\-a:         j.  Acts  has  amalgamated  two  sources,  one 
2.  Different     c     ,  ■  ,        ,,  ',    u  ™  u-i 

.     of  which  called  the  man  Bariesus  while 
sources?     .,        t.  ,,   ,    ,.      ,,.     J         v 

the    other     called    him    Klvmas.        hven 

Klostermann,  in  order  to  explain  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  the  names  in  ?-?'.  6  8,  seeks  the  aid  of  this 
hypothesis  in  addition  to  the  hypotheses  already  referred 
to  [above  (b),  beg.].  The  addition,  ourws  'yap  fj.e&ep- 
{jLyvererai  rb  6vo/xa  avrov  (for  so  is  his  name  translated), 
however,  would  in  any  case  be  a  verv  unskilful  way  of 
amalgamating  the  two  sources  unless  6  ^a/yos  (sorcerer), 
as  suggested  above,  be  deleted  as  a  gloss.  Still,  it 

once  it  is  agreed  to  assume  two  sources,  a  further  and 
larger  question  arises  :  the  question,  namely,  whether  the 
addition  itself  be  substantially  right — that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  one  name  be  really  a  translation  of  the  other. 
Nay,  more  :  it  is  even  conceivable  that  the  two  names  do 
not  denote  the  same  person  ;  that  accounts  relating  to 
1  So  Nestle,  in  private  letter  to  the  present  writn . 
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two  different  persons  have  been  transferred  to  a  single 
person.  'I  his  inference  is  suggested  also  by  the  epithets 
applied;  for,  though  it  is  not  altogether  inconceivable 
that  a  'sorcerer'  {/xdyos)  should  be  a  'false  prophet' 
(^ei'Soirpo^rijs),  the  two  ideas  are  widely  different. 

Of  the  critics  mentioned  in  Acts,  §  n,  who  discuss  our 
prusent  p.issagt-  with  reference  to  the  distinction  of  suiiiccs, 
niily  Spitta  and  B.  Weiss  regard  13  0-12  as  all  of  one  pi<ji.e  ; 
Clemen  and  Hilgenfeld  are  convinced  of  the  oppomie,  but  make 
no  definite  suggestions  as  Ld  .separation  of  the  portions  ;  Smuf 
and  Jurist  derive:'.  &f.  fn>ni  a  wutten  Muucr,  77',  8-ia  hom 
the  pen  uf  the  redactor  or  from  oral  tradition.  J,  m;st  further 
attributes  to  the  redactor  the  word  fj-dyov  in  ?'.  u.  Vet  nut  even 
so  are  all  the  difficulties  cleared  up. 

How  far  the  narrative  as  a  whole  is  to  be  accepted  as 

historical  becomes  a  serious  question  as  soon   as  it  has 

«      ,.,.,.,        been  traced  to  more  than  one  source  ; 

"     T  ..     ^     but   its  credibilitv  has   been   doubted 

of  Narrative.  ,     ..   ...      .-,   ...  . 

even  bv  spitta,   1:-    Weiss,  and  others, 

who  defend  its  unity.  As  regards  the  miracle  in 
particular,  one  is  not  only  surprised  bv  its  suddenness, 
but  is  also  at  a  loss  to  see  its  moral  justification.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  misunderstanding  would  account  for 
it  readily  enough.  A  sorcerer,  a  false  prophet — nay, 
any  Jew  (Acts 2^ -'7)— is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Christian, 
spiritually  blind,  and  this  is  what  Paul  and  Barnabas 
proved  of  Barjesus  in  their  disputation  with  him.  In 
being  handed  down  by  tradition  this  thought  could 
easily  undergo  such  a  change  as  would  lead  to  the 
representation  that  physical  blindness  had  been  brought 
on  as  a  punishment  by  the  words  of  Paul.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  would  expect  the  blindness,  if  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  merited,  to  be  permanent,  or,  at  least, 
would  evpect  to  be  told  of  some  reason  for  its  subse- 
quent removal,  as.  for  example,  that  the  sorcerer  had 
ceased  to  withstand  Paul  and  Barnabas,  or  even  had 
become  a  convert  to  Christianity.  It  is  very  noticeable 
that  the  narrator  shows  but  little  interest  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  man.  The  conversion  of  the  pro- 
consul (not  his  existence  ;  see  Acts,  §  13  ad  Jin.)  also 
is  doubtful  to  many. 
All  the  more  does  it  now  become  incumbent  to 
4    TptiHp  enquire  whether   the   narrative   reveals 

in    any    measure     the    tendencies    dis- 
cerned elsewhere  in  Acts. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  and  generally,  it  is  clear  that 
it  has  a  place  in  the  parallelism  between  Peter  and  Paul 
(Acts,  §  41,  in  respect  alike  of  the  miracle  of  chastise- 
ment, the  confutation  of  a  sorcerer,  and  the  conversion 
of  a  high  Roman  officer  (cp  Actsfn-10  818-24  IO1-48). 
It  is  also  in  harmony  with  that  other  tendency  of  Acts, 
to  represent  the  Roman  authority  as  friendly,  and  the 
Jews  as  hostile  to  Christianity  (Acts,  §  5(1);  §  4  ad 
init.  ;  compare  very  specially  the  Jewish  exorcists  in 
close  relation  to  sorcery,  Acts  19  13-16). 

(b)  A  conjecture  of  wider  scope1  connects  itself  with 
what  is  said  of  Simon  Magus  (see  Simon  Magus). 
If  Paul  was  the  person  originally  intended  in  the  story 
of  Simon,  then  in  Acts  09-24  we  find  attributed  to 
him  the  one  deed  which  used  to  be  flung  in  his  teeth 
by  his  Judaistic  adversaries — that,  by  his  great  col- 
lections made  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  he  had  sought 
to  purchase  at  the  hands  of  the  original  apostles  that 
recognition  of  his  equality  with  them  which  they  had  so 
persistently  withheld.  The  romance  of  Simon  Magus, 
however,  of  which  we  still  possess  large  portions  (see 
Simon  Magus),  had  for  its  main  contents  something 
different,  viz.,  that  the  sorcerer  had  spread  his  false 
doctrines  everywhere  and  supported  them  by  miracles, 
but  in  one  city  after  another  was  vanquished  in  dispute 
and  excelled  in  miracle  by  Peter.  Thus,  apart  from 
the  repetition  of  the  occurrence  in  many  cities,  we  are 

1  See  for  example,  Hilgenfeld,  ZWT,  186R,  pp.  3^-67  ;  De 
"•':tte-Overheck  on  Acts  136-12;  Lipsius,  Quelh-n  tier  romi- 
schenPc!rHi.sagt\  1872,  pp.  28,  32,  also//-*'/",  1876,  p.  573  ;  Holtz- 
mann,  Z\l"l\  1SS5,  p.  431  ;  and  very  specially  Krenke],  fosep/ius 
"■  I.ukas  180-190  ['94].  Lip-sius  afterwards  withdrew  his 
earlier  view  ;  see  Apokryph.  Ap.  -gesc/i.  h.  1  ('87),  p.  52  ;  cp. 
51,  n.  2. 
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told  of  Barjesus  in  Acts  136-12  exactly  what  is  told  in 
the  romance  about  Simon  (that  is,  Paul),  and  of  Paul 
exactly  what  is  told  in  the  romance  about  Peter.  Hence 
the  belief  that  in  \Wu-v2.  we  cm  discover  the  same  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  author  as  we  discover  in  818-24. 
Me  was  acquainted  with  the  unfriendly  allegation  about 
Paul,  did  not  believe  it,  and  wished  to  set  forth  another 
view.  In  the  two  passages,  however,  the  method  is 
not  the  same.  In  818-24  it  is  shown  that  Paul  could 
not  possibly  have  been  the  infamous  sorcerer,  inasmuch 
as  Simon  the  som-rei  was  a  Samaritan  and  was  quelled 
by  Peter  indeed,  but  before  the  conversion  of  Paul.  In 
13fi-i2,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  it  was  Paul 
himself  who  victoriously  met  a  sorcerer  of  this  kind. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  divergence  is  seen  in  the 
desire,  already  noted,  to  establish  a  close  parallelism 
between  Paul  and  Peter.  It  is  believed  possible  also  to 
explain  on  the  same  lines  why  in  Acts  13 6-12  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Cyprus,  with  a  Jew  in  the  aitoum^-  of  a  high 
Roman  officer  as  one  of  the  dramatis  fcrwncc.  To 
Cyprus,  according  to  Josephus  [Ant.  xx.  7  2,  §§  141-143), 
belonged  the  Jewish  sorcerer  Simon,  who,  at  the  instance 
of  Felix  of  Judcea,  procurator  (i.e.,  highest  Roman 
officer),  had  induced  1  )rusilla  to  quit  her  husband,  King 
Azizus  of  Emesa,  and  marry  Felix.  The  purpose  of  the 
narrator  would  have  been  sufficiently  served  had  he 
been  able  to  say  that  the  sorcerer  in  question-— Simon, 
to  wit — under  whose  name  the  Judaisers  imputed  to 
Paul  so  much  that  was  shameful,  had  been  met  and 
vanquished  by  Paul  himself.  That,  however,  was  im- 
possible ;  the  tale  had  already  been  related  of  Peter. 
Accordingly  (so  it  is  supposed)  the  narrator  found  it 
necessary  to  give  another  name  to  the  sorcerer  worsted 
by  Paul. 

(c)  His  choice  of  the  names  Barjesus  and  Elymas  is 
still  unaccounted  for.  There  is,  therefore,  a  motive  for 
our  attributing  ^  historical  character  to  a  certain  other 
sorcerer,  Barjesus  (or  Elymas),  as  well  as  to  a  Samaritan 
sorcerer  named  Simon.  Although  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  that  Peter  met  the  Samaritan  Simon,  there  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  Paul  did  not  meet  Barjesus. 
Indeed,  it  can  easily  be  conceded  that  in  Acts  13  6-12, 
just  as  in  Acts  89-24,  the  author  was  not  consciously 
giving  a  false  complexion  to  what  he  had  heard.  He 
believed  himself  able  to  offer  a  material  correction.  He 
assumed,  that  is  to  say,  that  what  the  Judaisers  were  in 
the  habit  of  relating  of  Simon  the  sorcerer,  while  really 
intending  Paul  and  his  opposition  to  the  '  true '  Gospel, 
rested  in  actual  fact  upon  a  mistaken  identification  with 
this  Barjesus  (or  Elymas),  and  that  the  latter  was  van- 
quished not  by  Peter  but  by  Paul.  It  is  less  easy  to 
suppose  that  Cyprus  was  given  by  tradition  as  the  scene 
of  the  occurrence.  Even  without  any  tradition,  the 
name  could  be  suggested  by  Josephus's  mention  of  the 
native  place  of  the  Jewish  sorcerer,  and  the  name  of 
Paphos  would  naturally  present  itself  from  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  proconsul  had  his  residence  there. 

(d)  The  hypothesis  has  received  developments  to  a 
point  where  we  have  to  depend  on  less  clear  indications. 
If  the  accusations  in  Acts  against  Simon  and  Barjesus 
had  originally  been  brought  against  Paul,  what  is  said 
of  the  intimate  relations  of  Barjesus  with  Sergius  Paulus 
would  belong  to  the  same  class.  Now,  in  Acts  24  26,  it 
is  said  that  Felix  often  sent  for  Paul  and  communed 
with  him.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Judaisers  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  allege  that  Paul  had  purchased  the  friendli- 
ness of  Felix  with  money,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  insinuate 
that  he  had  been  negotiator  between  Urusillaand  Felix. 
It  is  to  meet  those  accusations  (so  it  is  assumed)  that 
the  writer  of  Acts  alludes  to  bribery  by  Paul  as  merely 
a  hope  on  the  part  of  Felix,  and  informs  us  that  Paul 
had  stirred  Felix's  conscience  by  a  solemn  'reasoning' 
with  him  about  his  sinful  marriage  (^425/.). 

(e)  There  are  two  more  explicit  indications  that  what 
we  now  read  about  Barjesus  was  originally  told  of  Paul. 
'Ex^pos,    'enemy,1  the  epithet  applied  by  Paul  to   Bar- 
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Jesus)  13 10),  is,  with  or  without  the  substantive  tLvBponros, 
the  standing  designation  for  Simon  (that  is,  Paul)  in 
the  pseudo- Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions. 
The  name,  'enemy  of  righteousness,'  fits  Paul  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law  through 
Christ  (Rom.  IO4)  all  the  more  because  his  Judaistic 
opponents  in  Corinth  came  forward  as  '  servants  of 
righteousness,'  that  is,  men  of  strict  observance  of  the 
law  (2  Cor.  11 15).  In  that  case,  the  temporary  blind- 
ing of  Barjesus  will  represent  what  befel  Paul  at  his 
conversion  ;  even  the  expressions  [it]  [SXiirwv  (without 
sight)  and  x'-'Payu'y0"''T€S  (leading  by  the  hand)  in 
98/.  have  their  parallels  in  13 11.  Here,  then,  unless 
the  whole  hypothesis  under  consideration  be  rejected, 
we  may  say,  with  reasonable  probability,  that  the 
blindness  of  Paul  at  his  conversion  (whether  historical 
or  not  is  immaterial)  was  originally  represented  by  the 
Judaisers  as  a.  divine  visitation  for  his  hostility  to  the 
'  true'  (that  is,  the  legal)  gospel,  and  that  it  was  simply 
passed  on  by  the  author  of  Acts  to  Barjesus  the  Jew. 

Whatever  else  be  the  result  of  what  has  been  said  in 
the  present  section,  one  thing  at  least  is  clear  :  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  unless  the 
tendency  of  the  author  is  taken  into  account. 

According  to  the  weploSoi  Bapv&fla — a  legendary  work 

composed  by  a  Cyprian  about  488 — Barjesus  opposed  the 

_  work  of  Barnabas  when,  along  with  Mark 

5.  Later     (Actsl53g^  Barnabas  visited  Cyprus  for 

legends.  a  seconcj  t;me  He  withstood  him  in 
various  ways  at  his  entrance  into  the  cities  where  he 
desired  to  preach,  and  at  last  stirred  up  the  Jews  to 
burn  him  at  the  stake  at  Salamis.  (Cp  Lipsius,  Apokr. 
Ap.-gesch.  ii.  2,  pp.  283-286  278  297.)  r.  W.  b. 

BAR-JONA,  RV  Bar -Jonah,  the  patronymic  of 
Simon  Peter  (Mt.  16  17+  B&p  ICONA  [Ti.  WH]|.  See 
Peter. 

loii/a  is  a  Gr.  contraction  of  itoavi/rj?  (cp  Jn.  1  42  Hi^wv  6  vibs 
'Jwai^fov  [Ti.],  £.  6  v'i.  'Itoai'ou  [WH] ;  '21 16  2.  'lujdvvov  [Ti.],  2. 
'Iwavou  [WH]  ;  Elzev.  etc.  present  loiva  ;  see  Var.  Bib.),  which 
corresponds  to  an  Aram.  K;nV  "13  1  cp  B.  Talm.  Hull.  133  a, 
Dalm.  Jud.-Pal.  Aram.  142  n.  9,  and  see  Joanxa. 

BARKOS  (Dip")?,  §  82,  BepK^C  [L]).  The  B'ne 
Barkos,  a  family  of  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic 
list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9),  Ezra  12 5 3  (B&pKOyc  [B],  -KOC 
[A])  =  Neh.7ss  (B*pKOY6  [>XA],  L  om.  )  =  1  Esd.  5  3-,. 
CiiARcrs,  RV  Barciiu.s  (B&xoyc  [B],  B&pxoye  [A]). 
The  Nethinim  {q.v.)  were  mainly  of  foreign  origin, 
and  the  name  Barkos  seems  to  be  Aramaic  and  to 
signify  'son  of  the  God  Kos  or  Kaus. '  The  name  of 
this  god  occurs  in  many  theophorous  proper  names 
among  the  Northern  Semites  ;  we  have  Kaus-malak 
as  king  of  Edom  on  an  Assyrian  inscription  (Schr. 
A'ATffl  150),  Kosnathan  ('n:D.p)  in  Euting's  Nabat. 
Inscr.  n.  12  1.  1,  and  a  variety  of  Semitic  names  on 
Greek  inscriptions  from  Egypt  containing  the  same 
element  [Rev.-Archiol.,  Feb.  1870,  p.  109  ff.).  Cp 
also  the  Edomite  Kostobaros1  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  79). 
Names  designating  the  worshipper  as  son  of  his  god  are 
common  in  Aramaic — e.g. ,  the  biblical  Benhadad 
[probably],  the  Pal  my  r  Line  U]*u.  'son  of  Nebo '  (cp 
Barnabas,  §  1),  cctr-a  ^2.  'sons  of  the  son  of  the 
Sun-god,'  the  Syrian  Bar-ba'smin,  'son  of  the  lord 
of  heaven,'  Barlaha,  '  son  of  God,'  etc.  \v.  ^.  o. 

barley  (T\yy,  onylv  Kpi6H,  Kpie&i  [bal], 

Ex.  931     Lev.  27 16     Dt.  88     Judg.  7 13,     etc.)     was     in 
1    Common  biblical  limes  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic   products  of    Palestine   (Dt.  88),   re- 
garded as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
(Joel In).      It    comes    second    m    the    series   of   grains 
1  [Kotrro/Sapos  may  perhaps  be  a  scribal  error  for  Ko<ryo^apo<; — 
i.e.,  ^jJDI,?— which  finds  a  striking  parallel  in  the  name  Kavis- 
gabri,  an    Eljmite  king  mentioned  on  an  inscription  of  L\sar- 
haddon  (cp  Schr.  i.e.).] 

The  less  common  singular  form  is  used  for  the  growing 
crop.  The  name,  which  Hebrew  has  in  common  with  Aramaic, 
but  not  with  Arabic,  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  '  to  be 
ruugh '  or  '  bristling.' 
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mentioned  in  Ez.  (lg)  as  ingredients  to  be  used  in 
bread-making — wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  millet,  and 
spelt  (cp  Bread).  It  may  be  inferred  from  a  variety  of 
passages,  such  as  Ru.  217  Jn.  6913.  that  barley  was,  even 
during  the  times  when  it  was  cultivated  along  with  wheat, 
the  staple  food  of  the  poorer  class  (cp  Food).  Such  a 
reference  as  that  in  1  K.  428  (;>8)  shows  us  how  largely  it 
was  used  to  feed  horses  and  cattle.1  It  may  also  be 
gathered  from  the  part  played  by  the  barley-cake  in  the 
dream  of  the  Midianite,  overheard  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
713),  where  it  stands  as  a  type  of  the  Israelite  peasant 
army,  that  as  in  other  countries,  so  in  Palestine,  the 
cultivation  of  b.irlev  preceded  that  ofwhe.it,  and  was  the 
earliest  stage  in  the  transition  from  a  nomadic  to  an  agri- 
cultural life.2  (Cp  PI.  /AVxviii.  72,  '  antiquissimum  in 
cibis  hordeum. ')  This  is,  on  the  whole,  more  probable 
than  the  view  of  Jos.  (A///,  v.  64),  which  has  been  very 
generally  accepted,  that  barley -cake  represented  the 
feebleness  of  Gideon's  three  hundred,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  conclude  that  there  was  a.  time  when  barley  was  the 
staple  food  of  all  classes  among  the  Israelites.  The 
fact  referred  to  in  Ex.  §?>r  f.,  that  in  Egypt  barley 
ripens  some  time  earlier  than  wheat,  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  Pliny  (HN  xviii.  106)  as  well  as  of 
modern  writers  (see  references  in  Di.  ad  loc). 

In  the  single  case  in  which  the  use  of  barley  is  pre- 
scribed in  an  offering  under  the  ritual  law  (see  Jealousy, 
_  p.,  .  Ordeal  of,  §  2),  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine  the  reason.  Some  [e.g. ,  Bahr, 
Symbolik,  2445)  have  regarded  it  as  expressive  of  the 
sordid  nature  of  the  alleged  offence  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  accused3  (a  wife  suspected  of  adultery). 
A  reason  which  has  recently  found  more  acceptance 
is  that  in  the  case  of  a  simple  appeal  to  God  for 
a  judicial  decision  a  less  valuable  offering  was  sufficient 
than  was  requisite  when  a  suppliant  besought  God  for 
the  bestowal  or  continuance  of  his  divine  grace4  (Di. 
on  Nu.  fin,  etc.).  The  prohibition  to  mingle  oil  or 
frankincense  with  the  offering  will,  of  course,  receive  a 
similar  explanation. 

Two-rowed  barley  {Hordeum  distirhan),  which  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  feral  form,  is  a  native  of  W. 
__  .  ,  Asia,  It  may  have  been  cultivated  by 
•''  Semitic  races  ;  but  it  is  not  represented 
on  Egyptian  monuments.  The  kind  most  frequently 
cultivated  in  antiquity  was  six-rowed  barley  [Hordeum 
hexastichoJi).  This  occurs  on  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments  and  on  the  coins  of  Metapontum  six  cen- 
turies B.C.  It  was  no  doubt  derived  by  cultivation  from 
the  two-rowed  kind  (cp  De  Candolle,  Orig.^  294-297, 
and  authorities  quoted  there). 

The  word  '  gerah  '  (Ex.3013)  '  *s  defined  by  Rabbinical 
writers  as  equal  to  sixteen  barley-corns  ' ;  but  see  Weights  and 
Measures.  n.  M. — W.  T.  T. -D. 

BARN  (iTJUD),  Hag.  29;  see  Agriculture,  §  10. 
Also  for  Job  39 12  (p;)  and  (AV  Barnfloor)  2  K.  6  27, 

RV  correctly  'threshing  floor.' 

BARNABAS  (BapnaBac  [Ti.  WH] ;  §48),  otherwise 
Joseph  (or  Joses). 

According  to  the  author  of  Acts  (4  36),  the  name    Barnabas 
(  =  vtb?  jrapaicKricreojs)  is  derived  from  the  Aram.   "13  (son)  and 
the  same  root  as  the  Heb.    N"33,     irpo<pr)T7)<;  —  the 
1.  JMame.    duty  of  Trap6.K\t}<jL<;  ('address,  exhortation'),  ac- 
cording to  1  Cor.  14  3,  and  also  according  to  Acts 
15  31  f.,  being  one  of  the  duties  of  the  -npo^-rq^.     When  more 


1  So  in  the  Physiohgus  (Land,  Anecd.  Syr.  4  -z\f.,  cited  by 
Low,  277)  barley  is  called  the  food  of  cattle  as  opposed  to  wheat 
the  food  of  man. 

2  Cp,  especially,  the  parallel  cited  by  Budde  (ZDPVlSq?) 
from  Radloff's  Aits  Sibirien,  1 329.  Cp  also  Moore  on  the 
passage. 

3  It  is  noteworthy  that  barley  formed  part  of  the  price  paid  by 
Hosea  to  redeem  his  adulterous  wife  (Hos.  3  2)  ;  but  this  may  be 
a  mere  coincidence. 

4  See,  especially,  the  full  discussion  by  Nowack  {Arch.  2 
249^-)»  who  agrees  with  lhllmann's  view,  and  points  out  that  the 
offering  in  question  is  neither  a  sin-offering  nor  a  guilt-offering 
in  the  ritualistic  sense. 
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closely  examined,  however,  this  etymology  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  It  combines  word-,  from  two  different  languages, 
and  moreover  fails  to  account  for  the  form  -vafia..  Klostermann 
(Probt.  i»i  Aposiiiw-vt,  iSoj,  pp.  8-14)  seeks  to  derive  the  mean- 
ing jrapaKA.7]<ns  from  the  Aram.  r,r\~l  12,  /ilius  quiet  is,  but  finds 
in  it  no  further  reference  than  to  the  satisfaction  which  I>arna1>;is 
caused  to  the  apostles  by  becoming  a  convert  to  Chri^tianil\ . 
Dalman's  etymology  {Gram.  d.  jud.-palast.  Arajm'iis<.h,  1894, 
p.  142),  which  makes  Trap  cue  Averts  a  rendering  of  N£rn,  this  last 
being  an  abbreviation  (not  elsewhere  met  with)  of  a  proper  name 
■Ton]  or  |£03  ('J^nj),  takes  us  very  far  from  the  form  to  be 
explained.  Doissnmnn  comes  nearer  the  sound  when  {/■//■r/- 
stitiu't-u,  175-178  L  05 1  ;  .Yf«t-  Bihelstudun,  15-17  ['97 1)  he- 
compares  the  liarncbo  (i^-q)  of  a  Palmyrene  inscription  of  the 
year  114  a.d.  (see  I  >e  \  ugiie,  La  Syic  Centralc  no.  73),  and 
the  Semitic  Bapee0ous  (son  of  Nebo)  on  a  North  Syrian  inscrip- 
tion  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  a.d.1  In  Is.  46  1,  as  alsu 
in  Na(3ou\ociovoo-op,  Na/3ov  £a.pScw,  Nebo  is  transliterated  inln 
Greek  with  a  instead  of  e,  and  the  termination  -.1?  may  possibly 
have  been  substituted  for  -ous  with  the  view  of  dis^uisirvj,  the 
name  of  the  heathen  divinity.  (For  examples  of  such  a  custom, 
see  Winer,  Cram.  d.  S\  I'Lchoi  Sprachidiems,^)  %  5  27a.)  (>n 
this  theory,  the  rendering  napam A. tjcti?  is  merely  a  piece  of  popular 
etymology.  Nestle  (/'^//c/.  sa  >.,  1896,  p.  ig/-)  is  inclined  to 
take  the  Syr,  n^j,  which  signifies  n-apaicaAete,  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  etymological  interpretation  ;  but  he  refrains  from 
explaining  more  minutely  the  structure  of  the  form. 

If  Joseph  really  did  first  receive  the  surname  of 
Barnabas  from  the  apostles,  this  seems  to  have  been  on 
account  of  his  distinction  as  a  speaker.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  the  author  of  Acts  (13 15  16  14 12)  invari- 
ably subordinates  him  at  least  to  Paul.  Many  Jews, 
with  a  view  to  their  dealings  with  Greeks  and  Romans, 
assumed  in  addition  to  their  Jewish  name  a  Greek  (or 
Latin)  or  at  least  Greek-sounding  surname  [e.g. ,  Acts 
I23 1225  13 19  Col.  4 11,  and  ,laifva,ios=  'r)  ;  and  it  may 
at  least  be  asked  whether  this  cannot  perhaps  have 
been  thecase  with  Barnabas  also  (see  Names,  §§48,  84). 

According  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (our 
primary  source), Barnabas  was  a  companion  of  Paul  in 

2.  References :   his  missionaIT  journeys  for  at  least 

in  Galatians.     fme  ,tlme   7bef°re   the    c™nal   °f 
Jerusalem.      In  the  council  he  joined 

Paul  in  supporting  the  immunity  of  Gentile  Christians 
from  the  Mosaic  Law  (Gal.  219),  which  makes  it  all 
the  more  surprising  that  he  afterwards  retreated  from 
the  position  he  had  taken  long  before,  that  a  Jewish 
Christian  was  at  liberty  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  a  brother  Gentile  freed  from  the  law  (Gal.  2  13). 
As  in  the  case  of  Peter,  so  also  in  that  of  Barnabas, 
the  reproach  of  hypocrisy  hurled  at  both  by  Paul 
on  this  account  may  safely  be  toned  down  into 
one  of  inconsistency  (see  Counxtl  of  Jerusalem, 
§  3}-  In  point  of  fact,  Barnabas  had  shaken  off  the 
Mosaic  law  ;  but  he  had  never  thought  out  all  the 
bearings  of  the  step  so  fully  as  to  be  able  to  vindicate 
it  when  the  venerable  and  sacred  duty  of  observing  the 
whole  law  was  so  authoritatively  pressed  upon  him. 
From  this  date  it  was,  of  course,  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  work  along  with  Paul  on  the  same  lines  ;  and 
thus  the  dispute  at  Antioch  more  than  sufficiently  ex- 
plains why  the  two  separated.  The  mention  of  Bar- 
nabas in  1  Cor.  9  6  only  proves  that  at  that  time  also 
he  was  a  prominent  missionary,  and  that  he  held 
to  the  Pauline  principle  of  supporting  himself  by  his 
own  labour  ;  it  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  personally 
known  to  the  Corinthians,  or  that  he  had  again  become 
one  of  the  companions  of  Paul. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  separation  of  Barnabas 
from  Paul  is  explained  as  due  not  to  a  difference  on  a 

3  In  Aftd  matter  °f  principle,  but  to  a.  personal 
question  ;  BarnaUis  wished  to  take  John 
Mark — a  near  relation  of  his,  according  to  Col.  4  10 — as 
companion  on  a  second  journey  planned  by  Paul  and 
himself ;  but  Paul  objected,  because  on  a  previous 
occasion  (Acts  13 13)  Mark  had  left  them   in   the  lurch 

1  In  Die  Worte  /.,  32  ('98),  Dalman  i.omes  over  to  I.'eiss- 
mann's  view,  which  is  also  ably  defended  by  H.  B.(  Iray,  Kxp. 
times,  Feb.  1899,  p.  232  f.  Cp  also  Arnold  Meyer,  Jesu 
Muttersprache,  47/  (96). 
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(Acts  1536-39)-  Even  if  this  be  accepted  as  a  historical 
explanation  (and  we  have  no  means  of  controlling  it^  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the  chief  one  (see  above, 
{$  2)  ;  as  to  which  Acts  (see  Acts,  §§  4,  6)  is  scrupulously 
silent  In  virtueof  the  intermediate  position, — as  between 
Pauline  and  Jewish  Christianity, — which  was  held,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Barnabas,  he  is  admirably  fitted  for  a 
mediating  rule  in  Acts.  Although  a  native  of  Cyprus, 
he  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
[i j.^f-  ;  on  the  sale  of  his  estate,  sec  Community'  oj- 
Goods,  §§  1,  5)  ;  it  is  he  who  negotiates  Paul's  admis- 
sion to  that  church  IU27)  ;  it  is  on  that  church's  commis- 
sion that  he  inspects  the  church  which  had  been  founded 
by  dispersed  Christians  at  Antioch  in  Syria  (H22-24)  ; 
it  is  he  who  fetches  Paul  to  Antioch  from  Tarsus  and 
introduces  him  to  his  field  of  work  (1125/.),  and  he 
also  is  the  apostle's  travelling  companion  when  the 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  there  is  being  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (II30  12-_s)  ;  as  in  this  case,  so  also  in 
the  so-called  first  missionary  journey,  undertaken  along 
with  Paul  through  Cyprus  and  the  south  of  Asia 
Minor,  his  name  is  placed  first,  at  least  till  137,  and 
then  again  in  14 14  and  even  15  12  25.  All  this  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  with  Paul's  well -known  inde- 
pendence as  shown  in  his  letters  ;  but  the  journey  in 
Acts  11 30  I225  must  also  on  other  grounds  be  pro- 
nounced unhistorical  (see  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
§  i),  and  the  rest  of  what  is  related  in  Acts  11  is  in- 
consistent with  the  order  tt}j  duplets  ko.1  tt/s  Kt\tnla$ 
in  Gal.  l2i,  as  is  the  rest  of  what  we  read  in  Acts  9 
with  Gal.  1 15-20  (cp  Acts,  §  4,  and,  for  the  doubt- 
fulness of  the  contents  of  Acts  13/! ,  and  the  probability 
of  a  Barnabas  source  there,  §ij  13  and  10).  But, 
although  the  object  of  the  narrative  in  Acts  is  incon- 
sistent with  history  in  as  far  as  it  seeks  to  suggest 
that  the  missionary  activity  of  Paul  among  the  Gentiles 
was  no  departure  from  the  views  of  the  primitive 
church, — that  on  the  contrary  it  was  authorised  and 
even  set  on  foot  by  it,— we  may  without  hesitation  accept 
as  historical  (see  Acts,  §  4)  not  only  the  co-operation 
of  Barnabas  with  Paul  shortly  before  and  at  the  Council 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  vouched  for  by  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  but  also  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
first  missionary  journey  {Acts  13/),  and  even  perhaps 
in  Paul's  introduction  to  Jerusalem  (of  course  accord- 
ing to  Gal.  Ii8f.)  at  his  first  visit  to  that  city  three 
years  after  his  conversion.  We  may  also  accept  in  all 
probability  the  second  journey  of  Barnabas  to  Cyprus 
in  company  with  Mark  (Acts  15  39).  From  this  point 
his  name  disappears  from  the  NT. 

Our  later  notices  of  him  are  of  little  value.  Accord- 
ing to  Clem.  Al    [Strom,  ii.    20,   §   116;  cp  Eus.    HE 

,  ii.  1  4),  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  of  Lk.  IOi  ; 

"    ,.  in  the  frankly  anti-Pauline    Clem.    Homilies 

notices,  ^j  9-16),  which  date  from  the  end  of  the  second 
or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century — or  rather,  in  the 
sources  from  which  these  Homilies  were  drawn— he  was 
a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  Palestinian  by  origin,  but 
Alexandrian  by  residence,  a  strict  adherent  of  the  law  ; 
according  to  Horn.  i.  8,  ii.  4,  Clement  meets  him  in 
Alexandria,  but  in  Clem.  Recog.  (1  7)  the  meeting  was 
in  Rome.  According  to  this  presumably  earlier  (but 
none  the  less  unhistorical)  representation,  he  pro- 
claimed the  gospel  in  Rome  even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus,  and  therefore  before  Peter.  In  Horn.  1 7  this 
statement  is  made  only  of  some  person  who  is  left 
unnamed,  and  later  means  were  found  for  the  com- 
plete suppression  or  any  such  tradition,  so  full  of 
danger  to  the  authority  of  Peter  and  his  alleged 
successors.  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  its  place 
was  taken  by  the  statement  that  Barnabas  was  founder 
and  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Milan — a  statement,  how- 
ever, accompanied  by  the  clause,  '  after  he  had  been  the 
first  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Rome.'  It  was  upon  this 
allegation  that  the  archbishops  of  Milan  afterwards 
based  their  claims  to   metropolitan  authority  over  the 
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whole  of  Northern  and  part  of  Central  Italy.        In  the    , 
interests   of    Roman   supremacy   (which   had    originally    , 
been  helped  by  it),  the  allegation  was  violently  disputed 
by  Roman  theologians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  j 

In  complete  independence  of  the  Roman  and 
Milanese  tradition,  there  arose,  after  431  A.jj.  ,  the 
legend  that  Barnabas  had  been  the  missionary  to  his 
native  island  of  Cyprus,  and  had  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Salamis,  where  he  was  buried.  On  this  plea  the 
Cyprian  ehurch,  between  485  and  488  a.d.  ,  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Zeno  its  independence  of  the  Patri-  ■ 
archate  of  Antioch.  The  implied  assumption  is  that  I 
Barnabas  was  an  apostle  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

Kcelesiastienl  writers  often  substitute  him  for  Barsabbas  | 
(Acts  1 23;  cp  Barsabas,  §  2),  perhaps  on  account  of  | 
the  name  Joseph,  common  to  both  (the  Sahidic  and 
Philoxenian  versions  have,  on  the  other  hand,  Joses  in 
both  cases,  and  there  are  isolated  authorities  for 
Barnabas  alone),  but  perhaps  in  order  to  bring  him 
nearer  the  apostolic  circle.  This  object  is  effected  in 
a  more  pronounced  way  by  Clem.  Recog.  (1  60),  which 
identify  him  with  Matthias  (Acts  1  26)  There  is  an 
isolated  notice  in  the  (Gnostic)  Actus  l'r/ri  I'crrc  I  lenses 
to  the  effect  that  Barnabas  was  sent  along  with  Timothy 
to  Macedonia  before  Paul's  journey  to  Spain.  Cp. 
Lipsius,  .  t/'t/kr.  Ap.-gcsch.  ii.  -1,  pp.  270-320  (especially 
310),  260,  373. 

Tertullian's  claim  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to 

the  Hebrews  for  Barnabas  is  quite  inadmissible.      It  is 

...        ,    difficult    to    attribute    to    a    born    Levite 

'  *£.       (Acts  1 36)    such    grave   errors    about    the 

a  orsillP-  temple  (or  tabernacle)  as  occur  in  lleb. 
9  3/.  "27  ;  or  to  an)-  member  of  the  primitive  church  of  \ 
Jerusalem  any  such  declaration  as  that  in  Heb.  ^3,  that 
he  had  first  received  the  gospel  at  second  hand  through  ; 
hearers  of  Jesus.  Nor  is  such  an  origin  consistent  with 
the  thoroughly  Alexandrian  character  of  the  Epistle. 
Even,  how  ever,  if  we  must  refrain  from  basing  any 
argument  on  the  statements  about  Barnabas  in  Acts 
436,  we  are  stilt  confronted  by  a  decisive  fact  :  the  man 
who  at  a  critical  moment  was  so  much  subject  to  the 
Mosaic  law  (Gal.  213),  could  not  have  spoken  of  its 
abolition  and  even  of  its  carnal  character,  as  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  in  7 12  18  16. 
Doubtless  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  attributed 
to  Barnabas  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  \6yos 
tqs  irapaKXTjcreios  of  Heb.  13  22  could  only  have  come 
from  the  vids  irapaKX^aeuis  of  Acts  436. 

That  Barnabas  should  have  written  the  anonymous 
epistle  which  since  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
has  borne  his  name,  and  on  that  account  has  been 
included  among  the  writings  of  the  '  apostolic  fathers,' 
is  still  more  inconceivable  than  his  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  goes  far  beyond  Paul  in 
its  assertion  of  freedom  from  the  law.  As  to  its  date, 
see  under  Acts  (§  16).  p.  \v.  o. 

BARODIS  (B&pcoAeic  [BA]),  a  group  of  children  of 
Solomon's  servants  (see  Netminim)  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (Ezra,  ii.  gS  9  8  c,  151*2),  one  of  the  eight 
inserted  in  1  Esd.  f>34(om.  (J?1-)  after  Pochereth-hazzebaim 
of  ||  Ezra  -57  =  Null.  7  59. 

BARREL  ("13  YApi&[BAL];  1  K.  17  12  1416  I833). 
See  Cooking  Utknsils,  §  2  ;  Pottery. 

BARRICADE  {^JuV^),  1  S.  17 20  RY'ne-  See  ("amp, 
§i- 

BARSABAS    or    BARSABBAS    (§§  48,   72).      The 

etymology  is   doubtful.       Bapaaftas   has    been    derived 

1   Namp     fr°m  1?  ('son')   and  k^S'  or  nid  ('Mieba,' 

— which,   however,    as  far  as    we  know,   is 

always  the  name  of  a  country,  never  of  a  person),  from 

13  and    n=i:j  (-'warrior'  ;    cp    Nu.  31 53),    or   from    -,2 

and  N2D  ('  old  man's  son  ').      Baptra^as  ([Ti.  WH]  the 

better  attested  form  of  the  name)  suggests  '  child  of  the 
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Sabbath.'  Dalman  [Gram.  d.  jud.-paldst.  Aramaisih, 
1894,  p.  143)  instances  analogies  to  show  that  'naw  or 
TCw  could  bv  contraction  become  nt^,  though  ar\2v  13 
is  what  we  should  more  naturally  expect  in  such  a  case. 

1.  Joseph  Barsabbas,  surnamed  Justus  {'Iolhttos  [Ti. 
WH]),  was  nominated,  though  not  chosen,  for  the 
_  ,     vacancy   in    the    apostolate    caused    by   the 

P  '  death  of  Judas.  The  account  of  the  election 
in  Acts  1 15-26  could  not  be  held  to  be  historical  if  we 
regarded  the  number  twelve  for  the  original  apostolate 
n>  having  been  fixed,  and  invested  with  special  dignity, 
e.ilv  after  the  controversy  as  to  Paul's  equality  in  privi- 
lege with  the  apostles  of  Jerusalem.  But  even  were  we 
to  set  aside  the  reference  to  the  dwdeKa  in  1  Cor,  15s,  as 
being  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  Pauline  writings,  we 
should  still  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  Paul  never 
\  igorously  protested  against  an  innovation — if  inno- 
vation it  was — so  arbitrary  and  so  derogatory  to  his 
own  position.  Occasion  enough  for  doing  so  presented 
itself  in  Gal.  2  and  2  Cor.  10-13.  We  must,  accordingly, 
ascribe  to  Jesus  himself  the  choice  of  twelve  of  his 
disciples  who  stood  in  peculiarly  close  relations  to  their 
Master.  But  in  that  case  it  was  very  natural  that  these 
should  seek  to  keep  up  their  number — that  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel. 

Whether  the  election  was  in  Jerusalem  is  more  open 
to  question.  On  the  arrest  of  Jesus  all  the  disciples, 
according  to  Mk.  14  50  Mt.  2656,  had  taken  to  flight, 
and  that  they  should  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  so  soon 
is  not  likely.  The  view  of  Lk.  and  Jn. ,  according  to 
which  they  are  present  in  Jerusalem  on  the  dav  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  (and  remain  there),  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  what  we  are  told  by  Mk.  and  Mt.  ;  the 
explanation  is  that  the  third  and  fourth  evangelists 
found  the  statement  of  the  first  and  second  incredible. 
According  to  this  last,  Jesus,  in  Jerusalem,  through  the 
women,  sends  the  disciples,  who  are  also  in  Jerusalem, 
t<>  Galilee,  in  order  that  he  may  there  show  himself  to 
them.  The  kernel  of  historical  fact,  however,  is  not  as 
I.k.  and  Jn.  have  it,  but  the  reverse:  namely,  that  the 
apostles  were  not  in  Jerusalem  at  all,  but  in  Galilee,  and 
thus  in  Galilee  received  the  manifestations  of  their  risen 
Eord.  It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  they  were 
again  in  Jerusalem  and  able  to  come  forward  publicly 
and  unopposed  so  early  as  at  the  following  Pentecost 
(see  Gifts,  .Spiritual). 

In  a  still  higher  degree  must  the  discourse  of  Peter 
in  Acts  1 16-22  be  regarded  as  entirely  the  work  of  the 
author  (see  Acts,  §  14). 

Instead  of  'Iuxn^  in  ACISI23,  there  is  some  (though 
inferior)  authority  for  'lua/js,  a  reading  due  perhaps  to 
a  conjecture  that  the  '  brethren  of  Jesus '  named  in  Mk. 
6  3  were  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve  ;  the  same  con- 
jecture, if  in  Acts  1 23  the  reading  TwcttJ^  be  retained, 
appears  to  find  support  in  the  fact  that  in  Mt.  13  55  the 
brother  of  Jesus  in  question  is  called,  not  as  in  Mk.  63 
'luxrrjs,  but  according  to  the  best  MSS  *laxn}0.  The 
assumption,  however,  is  quite  inadmissible  (see  CLOPAS, 

§§  4.  5)- 

According  to  Papias  (Eus.  HE  iii.  399),  Justus 
Barsabas  drank  deadly  poison  with  impunity.  From 
the  fifth  century  om\  ards  he  is  named  as  one  of  the 
seventy  of  Lk.  10 1  ;  in  the  list  of  these  preserved  in 
Ckron.  F,!scJi.  (Bonn  ed.  i.  400)  he  is  identified  with 
Thaddasus  —  Lebbaeus  ;  in  that  of  Pseudo-Dorotheus 
(ib.  ii.  128),  with  Jesus  Justus  (Col.  4  n),  to  whom  the 
see  of  Eleutheropolis  is  assigned.  Tn  the  Passio  Pauli 
(attributed  to  Linus,  but  really  dating  from  the  5th  or 
6th  cent.)  '  Bar«abas  et  Justus,'  in  another  redaction 
'  Barnabas  Justus,'  and  in  a  third  6  Bctpo-ct/3as  'IoOotos, 
are  enumerated  among  servants  of  Nero  who,  converted 
by  Paul,  are  cast  into  prison  and  condemned  to  death 
by  the  emperor,  but  afterwards  released  after  an  appear- 
ance of  the  risen  Paul  to  the  latter.  The  identification 
of  this  Justus  with  the  biblical  Barsabas  seems  to  have 


3,  Judas. 


BARTACUS 

been  made  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  See  Lipsius, 
Apokr.  Ap.-^escJi.  i.  201-3,  24  ;  »■  1  94_96>  *5°<  161, 
281/ 

2.  Another  Karsabbas  called  Judas  appears  in  Acts 
15 ~--j4,  along  with  Silab,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
early  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  as  \  wpo- 
(prfrys — that  is  to  say,  as  a  man  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  irapdK\7j(Tts  (sec  Baknaban,  §  1 ).  The 
mission  ascribed  to  him — that  of  conveying  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Jerusalem — cannot,  of  course,  be  mure 
historical  than  the  decree  itself  (see  Council  of  Jkku- 
MI.km.  f;  101.  V.  W.  .->. 

BARTACUS  (Baptakoy  [ra].  Bazakoy  [L]. 
be,:,icis  [Vg.  ]),  lather  of  Apame,  a  concubine  of  Darius 
(1  Esd.  4.29).  T  T  is  title  or  epithet  rod  dav/xaarov  is 
obscure.  Jos.  {At//,  xi.  3s)  gi\e^  it  as  rod  6€fxa<rlov, 
which  may  possibly  be  for  ^a^eo-roe  =  old  IVrs.  matln'sta 
(simply  'colonel'),  and,  at  any  rale,  is  hardly  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  rov  Oavfiaaroj  in  1  Esd.  (RV  '  the 
illustrious  B. '),  which  is  not  it  very  natural  epithet. 
The  form  given  by  Joscphus,  PajSe^aKov  (cp  Syr. 
hmJif  JlS»1,  seems  nearest  to  the  original  name, 
which  was  probably  Artaba/ak.  Out  of  this  'Bartacus' 
mav  have  arisen  in  this  way  the  MS  had  j3a£a.Kov, 
and  over  the  first  four  letters  was  written  apra-  -a 
correction  which  the  scribe  misunderstood  (so  Marq. 
Fntiii.  651 

BARTHOLOMEW  (Bap9o\omaioc  [Ti.  WH])  is 
enumerated  in  Ml  10 3  Mk.  3 18  Lk.  614  Acts  1 13  (see 
-  -._  Apostle,  §  1 )  as  one  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  Jesus.  The  second  portion  of  the  name 
represents  the  OT  proper  name  vocalised  by  MX  as 
■;s,-i  \6o\u.€l  ;  for  the  variants  see  Tai.mai).  In 
Josephus  [Ant.  xx.  1 1  §  5 1  the  name  Tholomaios  (6o\o- 
ftaios)  occurs  as  borne  by  1  robber-chief.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  derive  from  Ptolemy  (wToXefxatos)  ;  the  d 
instead  of  r  is  against  this,  though  the  second  0  for  e 
presents  no  difficulty  (Winer,*8)  §  5  sod).  Bartholo- 
mew may  have  been  either  a  genuine  proper  name  like 
Barnabas,  Barjesus,  etc.,  or  a  mere  addition  to  the  real 
proper  name  of  the  bearer,  given  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, like  Simon  Bar-jona  (cp  Barabbas,  §  2)  ;  on 
the  latter  supposition  we  do  not  know  the  true  name  of 
Bartholomew.  It  is  the  merest  conjecture  that  identifies 
him  with  Nathanael  (see  Nathanael).  If  we  neglect 
this  conjecture  the  NT  has  nothing  further  to  tell  us 
about  Bartholomew. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him  a  missionary  to  the  most 
widely  separated  countries,  and  attributes  to  him  a  variety  of 

martyrdoms.  The  oldest  writer  from  whom  we  have 
2.  Post-  an  account  of  him  is  Eusebius  {HE  v.  10  3),  who 
biblical,  represents  him  as  having  preached  in  India  (in  those 

days  a  very  wide  geographical  expression,  including, 
for  example,  Arabia  Felix),  and  as  having  left  behind  him  there 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  in  Hebrew  ;  but  Lipsius  {Apokr. 
Ap.-gesch.  ii.  2  54-108  ;  cp  Eryanz.-heft.  130 f.,  189-191),  from  the 
closely  related  character  of  the  tradition  regarding  him  and 
Matthew,  assigns  an  earlier  date  to  a  tradition  that  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  were  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  both,  although 
this  tradition  is  found  only  in  authors  later  than  Eusebius. 
According  to  other  accounts,  he  preached  the  Gospel  among 
the  Copts,  or  (with  Thomas)  in  Armenia,  or  (with  Philip)  in 
Phrygia,  and,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  in  Lycaonia.  In  the 
lists  of  the  apostles  his  name  is  always  coupled  with  that  of 
Philip, — a  fact  which  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  in 
this  group  of  legends  he  is  expressly  designated  as  one  of  the 
'seventy 'disciples  of  Lk.  10  1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Parthian 
legend  which  gives  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  as  the  field  of 
his  labours,  identifies  him  with  Nathanael.  A  heretical  Gospel 
of  Bartholomew  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  his  preface  to  Mt. 

P.  W.  S. 

BARTUVLEUS  (B&ptimaioc  [Ti.  WH];  on  the 
accent  see  below,   §  2,   end),   the    name    of  the    blind 


1.  Story. 


whom  (according    to  Mk.    10 46-5  ) 


Jesus  healed  as  he  was  leaving  Jericho 
for  Jerusalem.  The  parallel  narratives  of  Mt.  and  l,k. 
show  various  discrepancies  in  points  of  detail.  According 
to  J,k.  18 35-43  the  healing  happened  as  Jesus  was  enter- 
ing, not  when  he  was  leaving,  Jericho,   and  according 
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to  Mt.'JO 29-34  two  blind  men  were  denied.  It  might 
perhaps  be  suggested  that  each  of  the  two  evangelists, 
or  at  least  Mt.,  was  thinking  of  some  occurrence  other 
than  that  recorded  by  Mk.  ;  but,  as  against  this,  the  very- 
close  coincidence  with  the  text  of  Mk.  shows  clearly  that 
both  are  dealing  with  the  story  which  is  associated  in 
Mk.  with  the  name  of  Hartiiu.eus. 

As  regards  this  particular  class  of  miracle,  our  judgment  on 
which  must  depend  un  our  doctrine  of  miracles  in  general,  so 
much  at  least  may  be  remarked,  that  in  .speaking  to  the  disciples 
of  John(Mt.  ll5  =  Lk.7=j)  of  his  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
other  similar  wonders(  Jesus  meant  to  be  understood  in  a 
spiritual,  not  in  a  physical,  sense.  Otherwise  the  closing  words, 
'and  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,'  would  have  no  force  ; 
for  no  proof  of  supernatural  physical  power  is  involved  in  this 
crowning  instance.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  evangelists 
understood  his  wuids  in  a  physical  sense.  Fur  in  Mt.  there  is 
recorded,  before  the  account  of  the  message  to  John,  not  only 
the  healing  of  a  leper  (S  1-4)  and  of  a  lame  man  (!' 1-8),  as  in  Lk., 
but  also  tlit:  bringing  to  life  of  Jairus's  daughter  (!» 18-76),  which 
Lk.  records  after  that  message  (Lk. 840-56),  the  healing  of  a 
koj(/)6?  ('.'32/.),  which  Mk.  dues  not  record  at  all  and  which  Lk. 
relates,  like  the  raising  uf  Jairus'  daughter,  after  the  message  to 
John  (11 14),  and,  above  all,  the  healingof  two  blind  men(927-3i), 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  parallel  narratives.  It  thus  appears 
that,  in  the  first  gospel,  instances  of  all  five  classes  of  miracle 
are  recorded  as  having  occurred  before  Jesus  appeals  to  them  (if 
we  may  disregard  the  consideration  that  in  Mt.932./^  khh/jos  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  dumb  ;  while  Jesus  in  the  message  to  John 
uses  it  in  the  sense  of  deaf).  Lk.,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whose 
narrative  the  message  to  John  is  preceded  only  by  the  raising  of 
the  widow's  son  at  Nam  (7  11-17),  in  addition  to  the  healing  of  a 
leper  and  a  lame  man  (612-26)  relates  in  7  21  that  Jesus  wiought 
upon  many  persons  in  the  presence  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
miracles  to  which  he  was  immediately  afterwards  to  appeal. 
Of  these  miracles  we  have  no  indication  in  the  other  evangelists. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  words  '  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached  '  cannot  have  been  the  addition  of  the  evangelists  or  of 
any  of  their  predecessors.  The  words  destroy  the  physical- 
supernatural  interpretation  which  the  evangelists  seek  to  put 
upon  the  preceding  clauses.  They  are  the  authentic  words  of 
Jesus  himself,  and  they  prove  that  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
healer  of  the  physically  blind. 

Some  of  the  critics  who  argue  that  the  evangelists 
have  misapprehended  Jesus's  words  do  not  deny  the 
historicity  of  the  story  of  Bartimasus.  They  point 
out  that,  in  Mk.'s  narrative  at  least,  Bartimasus, 
'  casting  away  his  garment,  sprang  up  and  came  to 
Jesus  '  (and  thus  cannot  have  been  completely  blind)  ; 
also  that  the  event  helps  to  render  intelligible  the 
popular  enthusiasm  at  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem 
immediately  afterwards.  They  account  for  the  divergence 
of  Lk.  by  pointing  out  that  for  the  story  of  Zacchaeus 
a  great  concourse  of  people  before  the  entry  of  Jesus  into 
Jericho  is  required,  and  that  the  evangelist  (erroneously) 
believed  this  to  have  been  due  to  the  healing  of  the 
blind  man;  Mt. 's  divergence  they  account  for  by 
supposing  that  he  had  fused  together  the  story  of 
Bartimasus  and  that  of  the  blind  man,  recorded  in  Mk. 
822-26,  which  he  had  previously  passed  over.  Finally, 
they  appeal  to  the  express  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
person  healed — a  rare  thing  in  the  gospels — as  guaran- 
teeing a  genuine  reminiscence. 

This  last  argument  would,  of  course,  lose  its  validity 
should  the  name  prove  to  be  no  real  name 
but  merely  a  description. 

According  to  Payne  Smith's  Thcs.  Syr.  588,  1461-2,  the 
Syrian  lexicographers  Bar 'AH  {circa  88s  A.D.)and  E lias  of  Anbar 
{circa  922)  interpret  Timseusas  meaning  blind  {samya)  \  similarly 
Onom.  Sacr.,  ed.  Lag.f1)  17l*'35;  BapTifJ-aio?,  vibs  tv</>A6s  ; 
and  Jerome  {ib.  (Hi  to)  even  gives  the  corrected  form  '  Barsemia 
filius  caecus '  and  adds:  'quod  et  ipsum  conrupte  quidam 
Bartimxum  legunt.'  The  reading  Barsemia,  however,  has  no 
support  except  in  Barhebreeus  {ob.  1286  a.d.),  who  found  in  two 
Greek    MSS     '  Samya  bar    Samya '  ;  1    and    the    interpretation 

1  The  reading  is  suspicious  for  the  very  reason  that  it  depends 
on  that  of  the  Syriac  translation,  which  could  not  render  o  utb? 
TijtKuou  Bapn/xaio;  otherwise  than  by  the  awkward  and  meaning- 
less repetition  of  "O.  It  accordingly  left  6  utd?  untranslated,  thus 
making  TimEeus  the  blind  man's  own  name,  and  designating 
him  VD'Q  "13  'D'U  (so  in  Syr.  sin.  and  nearly  so  in  Syr.  hr.  ;  cp 

Land,  A  nee.  4  141  :  wd'Q  *U  'Np'o)-  This  might  be  held  to 
indicate  that  the  combination  o  vlb<;  Tifiatov  Baprt/xalo?  cannot 
be  due  to  the  evangelist,  who  habitually  introduces  the  Greek 
translation  of  an  Aramaic  expression  by  o  earw  {3ij  7  n  34)  or 
o  eo-nv  (xeBepfirjvevoiJ.ei'OV  (541  1522  34).  Thus  6  vibs  TL/xaiov  is 
the  marginal  note  of  some  very  ancient  reader. 
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'blind'  cannot  be  established.  Hitzig,  who  upholds  it,  has 
only  inferred  an  Aramaic  ■*£;;,  '  to  be  blind,'  as  being  the  inter- 
mediate step  between  the  Syr  s^ini  and  the  Arabic  ' avnya 
«>f  this  meaning  (in  Mer.x's  Arc/iiv,  1  107  /.,  and  Kritik  J>auli- 
riischer  Briefe,  1870,  p.  gj'.);  but  the  inference  is  not  sound. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  ancient  interpretation  'blind' 
was  hit  upon  simply  because  ry^Ao?  sto<"«l  near.  Neiibauer 
(Stud.  Bib.  1  57J,  without  expressing  any  \ie\v  as  to  the 
etymology,  gives  N"'Fl  "13  as  the  original  form.  This  rests, 
liowever,  only  on  the  writing  of  the  name  in  some  M^S  of  the 
Vet.  Lat.  with  th  instead  of  /,  and  the  termination  -vas  instead  of 
-ceus, — to  which,  however,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Greek 
MSS  is  surely  to  be  preferred  (only  D  has  Bapn-€i|u.<.as).  Thus  the 
most  likely  rendering  of  the  name  would  be  \\*"'J  ~2,  'son  of 
the  unclean.' 

Accepting  this  interpretation,  Yolkmar  still  regarded  the  name 
as  only  a  description  of  the  actor  in  the  story,  Uncleann^ss, 
he  argued,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Gentile  world  ;  what 
Mk.  means  to  say  is,  not  that  an  individual,  man,  but  that  the 
whole  Guri'ile  world,  is  freed  from  spiritual  blindness  by  Jesus — 
that  is,  by  the  preaching  of  his  gospel  {Marcus  11.  d.  Sync/sc, 
422,  502-6,  675,  jnf.  ',  /esrts  Nazarmus,  2667^).  But  in  the 
sight  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  as  well  as  heathenism,  is  blind, 
and  Volkmar  finds  Judaism,  too,  represented,  in  the  blind  man 
whose  healing  is  described  in  an  earlier  chapter  (Mk.  822-26; 
see  Marcus,  338/?,  403-11  ;  /c'sits  A  azni-.iius,  243-5).  The 
text,  however,  supplies  not  the  slightest  indit..iti<>n  or  hint  that 
in  the  one  place  the  Jews,  in  the  other  the  <  Jennies,  are  intended  ; 
in  fact,  as  Iiartimzeus  uses  the  words  '  son  of  Da\  id '  and 
'  Rabbuni,'  Vol!, mar  finds  himself  constrained  to  pronounce  him 
not  a  Gentile  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  proselyte — 
thereby,  however,  destroying  his  own  position,  which  is  that 
the  two  healings  taken  toother  express  the  deliverance  by  the 
gospel  of  the  whole  of  humanity  from  spiritual  blindness. 

\Ve  are  shut  up,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  Bartim.vus 
is  a  proper  name  like  Barnabas,  Barjesus,  and  the  like, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  second 
clement  be  the  appellative  -\ir^:,  '  unclean,'  or  the 
personal  name  'C'Q  (Levy,  Neuhebr.  Wortcrh.  2  154), 1 
or  the  place  name  k""-j  {ib.  166),  or  the  second  part  of 
the  Svriac  place-name  -c^  n'3  (T/ws.  Syr.  486,  1462), 
and  whether  any  or  all  of  the  last  three  forms  admit 
df  being  traced  to  a  Jewish-Aramaic  root  cc,  'to  close 
up'  (S\r.   DDu). 

Bartimxus  remains  a  proper  name,  also,  if  the  second  part  of 
it  be  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  name  Tt^aio?  (found,  e.g.,  in 
Pl.itui.  Origen  seems  to  have  had  this  derivation  in  his  mind 
when  he  called  Bartimaeus  ottj?  ti/litjs  1-nuiwy.os.  Such  a  blending, 
however,  of  Aramaic  and  (ireek  is  unlikely.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Greek  word  may  have  had 
influence  on  the  accent.  With  a  Semitic  derivation  this  would 
naturally  be  BapTL/xal--^ ,  as  in  MaT0atos,  Za*,vatos,  and  so  forth. 
I  hit  just  as,  on  the  anally  of  the  very  common  Greek  termina- 
tion -ai-05,  the  accepted  pronunciation  of  Urbanus  and  Silvanus 
was  Oi/pjSai'o?  and  ZiiAoi-aro?  (Rom.  I69  2  Cor.  1 19),  although  in 
Latin  the  accent  lay  on  the  penultimate,  so  conceivably  the 
name  under  consideration  may  have  been  accented  Bapri/u-aio?, 
even  without  supposing  it  to  be  etymological  I  v  derived  from  the 
Greek. 

For  the  philology  see,  especially.  Nestle,  Marg.  u.  Mat.,  1893, 
pp.  8  ',-92,  aii'l  f  »r  the  subject  in  general,  Keim,  Gcsc/i.  Jcs.  von 
jYaz.  3  51-54  {E  V  0  &1-64).  p.  \v.  ,-.. 

BARUCH  (^lij,  'blessed  [of  God]';  BApoyx 
[B.\  \Q]  ;  BApOYXOC  [Jos.]),  son  of  Xeriah  and  brother 
of  Si:rai\ii  ('/.i'.,  4),  one  of  Jeremiah's  most  faithful 
friends  in  the  upper  class  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem 
(cp  Jos.  Ant.  x.  9i,  ii-  iiTLirrifj.ov  cr<p6dpa  oIkicls). 
We  hear  of  Baruch  first  in  604  1:.  c.  as  the  scribe  who 
committed  to  writing  the  prophecies  delivered  by  his 
master  up  to  that  date,  and  then  in  603  B.C.  (?)  as 
the  fearless  reader  of  those  prophecies  before  the 
people,  the  princes,  and  the  king  (Jer.  3'i).  After  the 
roll  from  which  he  read  had  been  burned,  Baruch 
wrote  down  the  substance  of  the  former  roll  afresh 
—  a  fact  not  without  significance  for  the  criticism 
of  the  Book  of  Jekicmiaii  [q.v. ).  In  587  B.C.,  it  was 
to  Baruch  that  Jeremiah  when  in  prison  committed 
the  deeds  of  the  land  which  he  purchased  from  his 
cousin  Hanamol  at  Anathoth  (32ia),  and  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  it  was  this  faithful  scribe  who  was  charged 

1  This  personal  name  ---j.  however,  is  not  certainly  made 
out,  for,  according  to  l>alman(7Vi-*»/.  Lit.-Blatt,  1893,  p.  257/!, 
and  Aram.  it.  neuhebr.  IForterbuc/i,  1838,  p.  162),  in  the  sole 
proof-text  cited,  the  reading  in  the  first  edition  is  •>%-£;  which  he 
explains  from  r.ysc 
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with  having  induced  Jeremiah  to  dissuade  his  country- 
men from  seeking  a  refuge  in  Egypt  (43  3).  The 
disciple  appears  to  have  been  similar  in  character  to  his 
master.  In  the  language  of  strong  emotion  he  com- 
plained of  the  troubles  which  had  come  upon  him,  and 
of  the  wandering  life  which  he  was  forced  to  lead. 
'  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself  {i.e.,  the  leader- 
ship of  a  new  and  better  Israel)  ?  :  '  Seek  them  not '  was 
the  answer  ;  for  still  worse  troubles  are  in  prospect  ; 
I  but  Baruch's  own  life  will  be  spared  (45  1-5  ;  cp  lli  1-5). 
We  may  be  thankful  for  this  brief  record  of  Baruch's 
inner  life.  Its  genuineness  has  been  too  hastily-doubted:1 
the  date  given  in  45  1  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  suit  the 
contents,  and  must  be  interpolated  ;  but  the  prophecy 
itself  is  altogether  in  character  with  Jeremiah. 

No  other  trustworthy  facts  respecting  Baruch  have  reached  us 
In  the  Midrash  S/iir  ha-Shirim  (on  Cant.  5  5)  and  in  Mcgrfla 
16^,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Ezra  ;  and  the  Midrash 
adds  that  Ezra  did  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  directly  after  the 
edict  of  Cyrus,  because  he  did  not  like  to  miss  the  instructions  of 
his  teacher.  This  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  prove  the  unbroken 
transmission  of  the  oral  tradition.  An  equally  great  and 
equally  groundless  honour  was  conferred  on  Baruch  when 
Bunsen  represented  him  as  the  'great  unnamed  '  prophet  who 
composed  Is.  40-'''i.  That  various  apocryphal  writings  claimed 
Baruch  as  their  author  is  not  surprising  :  E?ra  and  Baruch,  the 
two  great  scribes,  were  marked  out  for  such  distinctions.  See 
AroCKViHA,  §  20;  AruCALVi-i  ic  Liti;ka  i  ukh,  §  5  Jf.,  and 
Baruch,  Book  of. 

2.  In  list  of  Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
§5^1  S  is  [1]  d)\  Neh.  11  5.      Not  mentioned  in  ||  1  (Sh.9  2jf. 

3.  Ii.  Xahli.u(or  Z.h  cai),  in  list  of  wall-builders  (see  Nehemiah, 
1/,  F./ka,  11.  §§  if".  [1],  15  d);  Neh.32o. 

4.  Fuestly  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  EZRA,  i.  §  7);  Neh. 
106  [7].  t.  K.  C. 

BARUCH,  Book  of,  a  short  book  which  in  the  LXX  is 
placed  immediately  after  Jeremiah,  and  is  reckoned  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  one  of  the  so-called 
deutero-canonical  writings. 

Its  contents  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 
(Chap.  I1-2.)  The  book  is  said  to  have  been  written 

■.    ii      j.      a      by  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  at  Babylon 
1.  Contents.  ■ J  ,,      Cf,u  .  .,     ..  ,        / 

in  the  fifth  year,  at  the  time  when  Jeru- 
salem was  burned  by  the  Chaldeans. 

(Chap.  I3-14.)  Baruch  reads  his  book  in  the  presence 
of  Jeconiah  {i.e.,  Jehoiachin),  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king 
of  Judah,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  other  Jewish  exiles 
who  dwell  at  Babylon  by  the  river  Sud  (Zov5  [?]).  After 
mourning  and  fasting,  they  send  money  to  Jerusalem  to 
the  priest  Jehoiakim  {'IwaKel/x),  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  com- 
manding him  to  offer  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  Nubuchodo- 
nosor  (Nebuchadrezzar)  king  of  Babylon  and  his  son 
Belshazzar,  in  order  that  Israel  may  find  mercy.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Jewish  exiles  send  the  following  book, 
which  is  to  be  read  publicly  on  feast  days  in  the  Temple. 

(Chaps.  1 15-33. )  This  section  is  a.  confession  of  sin, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Israel  and  accompanied  by  prayers 
that  God  will  at  length  pardon  his  people  whom  he 
has  so  justly  punished.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
sin  which  the  people  committed  in  refusing  to  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  injunctions 
of  the  prophets. 

(Chaps.  3g-59.)  Now  follows  a  discourse  addressed 
to  the  Israelites  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles.  It  begins 
by  showing  that  the  calamities  of  the  people  are  due 
to  their  having  forsaken  God,  the  only  source  of  wisdom, 
and  then  proceeds  to  console  them  with  promises  of 
restoration — Jerusalem  will  be  gloriously  re-established 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  the  oppressors  of  Israel  are  to 
be  humbled  to  the  dust. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is  very  far  from  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  organic  unity.  After  the 
2  Integrity  ll(';L(hnS  of  cnaP-  1 .  '  These  are  the  words 
of  the  book  which  Baruch  wrote,'  etc., 
we  might  expect  the  book  itself  to  follow  immediately  ; 
but,  instead  of  this,  we  have  a  long  account  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  people  by  the  reading  of  the  book. 
Nor  are  we  clearly  informed  whether    '  the  book  '   sent 
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by  the  Jewish  exiles  to  Jerusalem  (1 14),  which  they 
cite  at  full  length  in  the  following  section  {1 15-38), 
is  or  is  not  identical  with  '  the  book  '  written  by  Baruch. 
Moreover,  the  historical  situation  described  in  the 
narrative  {I3-13)  does  not  agree  very  well  with  the  sub- 
sequent portion,  since  the  narrative  assumes  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  temple,  whereas  2  26  implies 
its  destruction.  Finally,  the  discourse  which  occupies 
all  the  latter  half  o\'  the  book  begins  quite  abruptly  and 
stands  in  no  definite  relation  to  what  precedes  :  it  pre- 
supposes, indeed,  the  dispersion  of  Israel  ;  but  to  Knueh 
and  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity  there  is  no  allusion. 

To  these  general  considerations  ni.iv  be  added  several 
difficulties  o(  detail.  The  date  given  in  la  is  so  ob- 
scurely worded  that  several  modern  commentators  {t'.g,, 
Ewald  and  Kneucker)  have  felt  obliged  to  emend  the 
text.  Even  if  the  omission  of  the  month  be  explained, 
we  still  have  to  decide  whether  '  the  fifth  year  '  means 
the  fifth  year  of  Jeconiah's  captivity  or  the  fifth  yc.ir 
after  the  burning  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  both  views  there 
are  serious  objections.  C!i;ip.  18  disturbs  the  sense, 
and  if  it  be  genuine  must  originally  have  stood  in  some 
other  place. 

Though  the  Book  of  Baruch  never  formed  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  {for  which  reason  Jerome  excluded  it 
from  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible),  it 
was  regarded  as  authentic  by  many  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  from  the  second  century  onwards. 
Sometimes,  owing  to  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
LXX,  it  is  cited  as  a  part  of  Jeremiah.  Even  in  quite 
recent  times,  it  has  been  maintained  by  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  that  the  book  is  a  translation  of  a  genuine 
work  of  the  well-known  Baruch,  the  friend  and 
secretary  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  All  competent 
critics,  however,  have  long  ago  concluded  that  it  dates 
from  a  very  much  later  period,  and  belongs  to  the 
large  class  of  Jewish  books  which  were  put  forth 
under  false  names.  Its  origin  and  history  remain,  how- 
ever, in  some  respects  obscure.  That  1 15-8  8  and  3<?- 
09  are  by  different  authors  is  generally  acknowledged  : 
both  in  substance  and  in  style  there  is  -  marked  con- 
trast, the  language  of  the  former  section  being  simple 
and  full  of  Hebraisms,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  highly 
rhetorical.  The  dates  of  the  various  parts,  however,  and 
the  question  whether  the  whole  or  any  part  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew  are  matters  about  which  critics  differ. 
Ewald  ascribed  the  first  half  (1  r-38)  to  a  Jew  living  in 
Babylonia  or  Persia  under  one  of  the  latter  Achsemenian 
kings,  and  regarded  the  rest  of  the  book  as  having  been 
written  soon  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Ptolemy 
Soter  (320  B.C. )  ;  432  Ewald  explained  as  a  reference  to 
the  deportation  of  Jews  to  Alexandria.  Very  few  critics, 
however,  are  now  in  favour  of  so  early  a  date.  Kneucker 
thinks  that  the  work,  in  its  original  form,  was  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  consisted  of  only  the 
heading  (i.e. ,  1 1  2  in  part,  3),  and  the  discourse  contained 
in  39-09  ;  the  confession  of  sin  (1 15-88)  was,  according 
to  Kneucker,  probably  written  a  little  earlier  (in  any  case 
after  the  year  73  of  our  era)  as  an  independent  work, 
and  was  subsequently  inserted  into  the  Book  of  Baruch 
by  a  scribe,  who  himself  composed  I4-14.  Schurer,  on 
the  contrary,  whilst  admitting  that  the  middle  of  chap.  1 
does  not  harmonise  very  well  with  what  precedes  and 
follows,  thinks  it  on  the  whole  probable  that  all  the  first 
half  of  the  book  (1  1-3  8)  is  by  the  same  author,  whom 
he  places  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70 
A.D. ),  the  second  half  being  by  a  different  hand  but  of 
about    the    same    period.  With   regard   to   the 

original  language,  Ewald,  Kneucker,  and  others  believe 
the  whole  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  whilst 
Bertholdt,  Havernick,  and  Xoldcke  regard  the  Greek 
as  the  primitive  text.  Fritzsche,  Hilgenfeld,  Reuss,  and 
Schurer  maintain  the  theory  of  a  primitive  Hebrew  text 
in  the  case  of  the  first  half  only.  In  favour  of  this 
hypothesis,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  margin  of 
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the  Syro-IIexaplar  text  of  Baruch  there  are  three  notes 
by  a  scribe  stating  that  certain  words  in  1 17  and  23 
are   'not  found  in  the   Hebrew  '   (cp  Apocrypha,   S  6 

(I))- 

As  to  the  question  of  historical  credibility,  it  is  obvious 
that  if,  with  the  nujority  of  critics,  we  ascribe  the  book 

4.  Historical  ",' 'he  R.°man  P^-d,  its  value  as  a  vcrord 

.  of  facts  is  reduced  to  nothing.      Whether, 

for  example,  the  statements  about  Baruch's 
residence  in  Babylon,  the  river  -ovd,  and  the  priest 
Jehoiakim  are  based  upon  any  really  ancient  tradition 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide.  The  author  of  the 
first  half  borrows  largely  from  Jeremiah  and  from  Daniel ; 
in  the  second  half  we  find  many  reminiscences  of  Job 
and  of  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
sources  now  lost  also  wen:  employed.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  observe  that  the  closing  passage 
(436-69)  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  of  Lhe  pn'<_es 
in  the  so-called  '  Psalms  of  Solomon'  (Ps.  11 — see  the 
edition  of  Rylc  and  James,  pp.  lxxii.-lxxiv. ),  which  prob- 
ably date  from  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  n.  <:. 
Since  there  is  ever)-  reason  to  believe  that  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  were  originally  composed  in  Hebrew  (cp 
Apocalyptic,  §  83),  the  close  verbal  agreement  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  author  of  this  part  of  Baruch 
used  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  in  their  present  Greek 
form. 

The  most  important  of  the  MSS  containing  the  Greek  text 

of  Baruch  are  B,  A,  and  the  Marchalianus(Q).     In  N  this  book  is 

missing.     Fritzsche's  edition  of  the  Apocrypha 

5.  Texts  and.  {Libri  apocryphiveteris  testamenti grace ,1871) 

COmm.  does    not   accurately    represent    the    B    text    of 

Baruch  ;  but  trustworthy  information  about  this 
MS  may  be  obtained  from  Swete's  Septuagiut  in.,  in  thu  pre- 
paration of  which  the  photographic  reproduction  of  B  wns  used. 

The  ancient  versions  are — (1)  the  old  Latin,  contained  in  the 
editions  of  the  Yg, ;  (2)  another  Latin  version,  first  published  at 
Rome  in  1688  by  Joseph  Maria  a  Caro  Tommasi ;  (3)  the  Old 
Syriac,  edited  by  Paul  de  Lagarde  in  his  Lihri  veteris  testa- 
menti  apocryphi  syriace,  18O1,  from  a  MS  in  the  British 
Museum,  Add.  17,105;  (4)  the  Syro-Hexaplar — i.e.,  the  S\  riac 
translation  of  Origen's  Hexaplaric  text — contained  in  the  Codex 
Ambrosianus,  which  was  reproduced  in  photo -lithography  by 
Ceriani  in  1874  ;  (5)  the  Ethiopic — a  much  abridged  form  of  the 
text — ed.  by  Dillmann  (Berlin  1804)  in  the  5th  vol.  of  his  Veins 
'festamentum  AEth/opicum  ;  (6)  the  Armenian,  of  which  the  bust 
edition  is  contained  in  the  Armenian  Bible  published  at  Venice 
in  1805  ;  (7)  the  Coptic,  edited  by  Brugsch  in  ZA  x.-xii. 

Of  modern  commentaries  the  most  valuable  are  those  of 
Fritzsche  (in  Kurzgcf  Handb.,  1851),  Reusch  {Erklarung  des 
Bucks  Baruch,  1853),  Ewald  {Fropheten  des  alien  Bundesffl 
iii.  1867-68),  Kneucker  {Das  Bitch  Baruch,  1879),  and  Gifford 
(in  Wace's  Apocrypha,  1888).  The  best  general  account  of  the 
book  will  be  "found  in  Schurer  {GJV,  1886-90,  ii.  pp.  721-726, 
ET).  The  reader  may  consult  also  Bertholdt  (Einleitimg, 
1812-19,  pt.  iv.),  Havernick  {De  libro  Baruchi  commentatio 
critica,  1843),  Hitzig  (in  ZU'T  3  262-273),  Hilgenfeld  {ibid.  5 
199-203,  22437-454,  23412-422),  Noldeke  {ATliche  Lit.,  1868, 
p.  214  n.),  Reuss  {Gesch.  d.  hciligen  Schriften  ATs.,(-)  1890), 
and  the  article  on  this  book  in  Smith's  Z>i>',(2)  1893— an  article 
valuable  chiefly  on  account  of  the  additions  made  by  Prof.  Ryle. 

In  many  MSS  and  printed  editions  the  apocryphal  Epistle  of 

Jeremiah  is  appended  to  Baruch,  and  it  is  reckoned  in  the  Vg.  as 

the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book.  The  Book 

6.  Appendices,    of  Baruch  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 

Apocalypse  of  Ba.ru ch  (see  Apocalyptic 
Literature,  §  $ff>\  The  work  known  as  'The  Rest  of  the 
words  of  Baruch,'  extant  in  Greek,  Ethiopic,  and  Armenian, 
seems  to  be  a  Christian  imitation  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. 
We  possess,  moreover,  a  third  apocalypse  of  Baruch  extant  \\\ 
Greek  and  in  Slavonic,  and  a  fourth  extant  only  in  Ethiopic. 
The  ("ireek  text  of  the  former  has  been  published  by  James  in 
his  Apocrypha  A  necdota,  second  series  [97]  (  Texts  and  Studies, 
vol.  5,  na  1),  where  some  information  will  be  found  also  about 
the  Ethiopic  apocalypse  (lii.).  A.  A.  B. 

BARZILLAI  i^T-B;  BepzeAA[e]i  [BNAL]).  The 
meaning  can  scarcely  be  '  iron,'  for  such  a  name  would 
be  without  a  parallel.  According  to  Nestle  (ZDPV 
15 257  ;    cp  Kampfmeyer,   ib.  9),  the  name  is  Aramaic 

(■son    of ?');    but    the    latter    part    of   it    is    still 

obscure. 

1.  A  wealthy  Gileadite  of  Rogelim,  who  befriended 
David  in  his  flight  from  Absalom  at  Mahanaim  (2  S. 
I727).  He  refused  David's  offer  to  live  at  the  court  at 
Jerusalem,    but    entrusted    to   him    his    son    Chimiiam 
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[tj.v.  ;  2  S.  1932^).      David  on  his  death  recommended 
ihc  sons  of  Barzillai  to  Solomon  (1  K.  2j). 

2.  At.ikaditt[see(*>l,  K/i.i'jei/^^^btAAaleJitBJ.-AArtitAI)- 
Neh.  7f../.  (-AAa  [  \\)  =  1  Ksd.  5  38 />  (IIi-k/ilus,  RV  Zm;/i-i, 
i.its,    R\r""g.    |'in7i   i.dmis;   <j,arf^t,\Saiou  |  II|,  ^op^tXKeov  |A|). 

3.  A  man  who  111. inn.  4  miic  of  the  daughters  of  (2)  and  changed 
his  Nairn;  to  liar/ilhu.1  In  post-exilic  tunes  the  b'ne  Karzillai 
were  anion^  those  deposed  from  the  priest  I  mud  because  the)'  were 
unable  to  prove  their  pedigree.  In  1  Ksd.  F>  38  the  original  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  family  is  said  to  have  been  Jauuis  AV 
Amh  M<a55oir5rB],  10BS.  I  A])— i.t .,  Jaddu.i  (<_p  Jus.  Ant.  \i.  *4  ; 
iriiWns);  hut  in  the  parallel  passage--  he  is  simply  called  Mar- 
zillii,  K/ra'26i,z  (£ap£eA0ei  [B],  £ep/3eAAai  [A])=  Neh.  7  *3  « 
(fiep&Wat  I  A]),  and  so  L  in  1  Esd.  638  (0ep£eA.A<rO-  The  same 
passage  gives  Aulia  as  the  name  of  his  wife. 

4.  A  man  of  Abel-meholah  (not  far,  therefore,  from  Gilead), 
wlmse  son  Adriel  ('/■"'■)  also  has  been  thought  to  bear  an 
Aramaic  name  (2  S.  -1  ■-). 

BASALOTH  (BaaAwG  [A]),    i  Esd.  f>3i  =  Ezra252. 

Ba/M'TH,  q.v. 

BASCAMA  (BACKAMA  [ANY];  B&CK&.  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  6),  an  unknown  place,  in  Gilead,  where  Jonathan 
the  Maccabee  was  put  to  death  by  Trypho  (1  Mace. 
]:-!  j-0.  Furrer's  identification  {/.DHVY1 151)  with  71'//- 
Baznk  on  the  W.  Goramaye  (to  the  E.  of  the  extreme  N. 
1  if  Lake  Tiberias)  is  precarious  (see  Ruhl,  Pal.  24  ij. 
Equally  unsubstantiated  is  the  identification  with    Bi- - 

ZKK,   i. 

BASE.  For  r.y^n,  nizs,  Wkhonah,  the  word  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  structure  upon  which  each  of  Solomon's 
la\eis  rested  (1  K.  7  27  /:  y>  32  34  f.  37  ff.  a,-*  f.  \  2  K.  hi  17 
'J.j  13  16  2  Ch.  4  14,  ix^x-jjfwd  [sing,  and  pi.]  ;  Jer.  _7  [34]  iy  om. 
UNA,  vrywrf  [Thend.]  ;  Jer.  52i7  0a<rets  [  IJN(jri),  see  Lavkr  ; 
also  lor  p,  kl-n,  Kx.  31  9  etc.,  RV  |  -W  'foot'].  For  -j*T» 
ydK-kh,  Ex.  2a  31  37  17  RV  I  AY  'shaft'],  see  Camm.fstick, 
§  2,  11.  3  ;  and  for  33,  gdl>,  K/ek.  43  13  RV,  see  Altai;.  §  1 1. 

BASEMATH  inOJ'Hi,   Gen.  3i_m   KV  ;  AV  Basiie- 


BASEMENT  (nn^i,  Ez.  418  RV.      See  Gabbatha, 

I'  \VKMK.\"T. 

EASHAN  (}C'3.   always  in  prose  [except  iCh.  ."2,], 
and  sometimes  also  in  poetry,  with  the  art.  yc'2n  :  the 


1.  Name. 


appellative  sense  of  the  word,  to  judge 
from  the  Arab,  buthainat1'"-,  was  probably 
■  fertile,  rich  and  stoneless  soil'  :  see  Wetzstein,  in  Del. 
Iliobt1)  [App.  ],  556  /!  @BAL  fiatrav  or  i}  (3a.(Tav€iTts), 
the  name  of  the  broad  and  fertile  tract  of  country 
on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  bounded  (somewhat  roughly) 
on  th<-  S.  by  the  Yarmiik  and  a  line  passing  through 
Edre'i  and  Sale  hah  (mentioned  as  border  cities  in 
Dt  ;S  [...'),  on  the  E.  bv  the  imposing  range  of  extinct 
volcanoes  called  the  Jebel  Hauran,  on  the  \Y.  by 
Grshur  and  Ma'acah  (see  Josh.  12s),  and  on  the  N. 
stretching  out  towards  Hermon  (cp  Dt.  3022  :  see 
further,  on  the  limits  of  Bashan,  Guthe,  ZDPJr,  1890, 
pp.  231-4).  The  name  (in  its  ( ik  form  Bctraecua,'2 
and  its  Arabic  form  Bathanlyeh*)  was,  however,  after- 
wards restricted  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  area  thus 
defined,  other  parts  of  the  ancient  '  Bashan  '  being  dis- 
tinguished as  Tkai  iion  1  ns  {</.v.  ) — -i.e.,  the  remarkable 
pear-shaped  volcanic  formation  in  the  NE.  now  called 
the  Leja — Auranitis  (probably  the  Jebel  Hauran  and 
its  environs  in  the  SE. ),  and  Gaulanitis  (which,  how- 
ever, may  have  included  parts  of  Geshur  and  Maae.ih, 
beyond  the  limits  of  Bashan  proper)  in  the  "West.  The 
principal  part  of  the  Bashan  of  the  OT  must  have 
been  the  broad  rolling  prairie  now  called  by  the  Be- 
dawln  cn-Xifkr,!,  a  word  properly  denoting  the  'hollow 
hearth'  dug  by  the  Ivdnwi  in  the  middle  of  his  tent, 
and  applied  to  this  great  plain  because,    though  it  is 

1  The  adoption  of  the  family  name  of  the  wife  suggests  that 
she  was  an  heiress. 

2  SeeScliiirer,  ^/fl^V 

3  \V,;tz-lein,  I  fan  ran.  S^-SS,  and  In  the  app.  to  Del.  fliol'S2) 
,c -5?- 5 ? S.  w  h'-re  it  is  show  n  also  that  the  modern  '  'ard  el- 
Kathane.eh,'  ur  '  L'uid  of  Patharm  eh,'  is  the  name  of  a  <  om- 
parativ.  I\  small  disiri.  t  X.  of  the  Jeh.J  Hauran  and  E.  of  the 
Leja,  whi'.h  can  ne\  er  (as  was  supposed  by  Porter  and  others) 
have  formed  part  of  either  liashan  or  the  province  of  Baravaia. 
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some  1800-2000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  forms 
ti  depression  between  the  hilly  Jaulan  (across  the  Xahr 
er-Rukkad)  on  the  \Y. .  the  Zumleh  range  on  the  S. ,  and 
the  Jebel  Hauran  and  the  Leja  on  the  E.  :l  the  S.  mid 
SI-:,  part  of  en-Xukra  also  bears  the  special  name  of 
HAUKAN  [q.v.  ). 

Bashan,  as  defined  above,  is  distinguished  geologically 
from  the  country  S.  of  it.  The  Yarmiik  forms  a  natural 
dividing  line,  on  the  S.  of  which  the 
2.  Character.  umestone  COmes  to  the  surface,  while 
on  the  N.  it  is  covered  by  volcanic  deposits.  Jebel 
Hauran,  on  the  SE. ,  is  simply  a  range  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes ;  volcanic  peaks  extend  from  N.  to  S.  in  Jaulan, 
along  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  valley,  on  the  W.  ;2  and 
there  are  isolated  volcanic  hills  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Leja,  that  strange  '  petrified  ocean  '  XYV. 
of  the  lebel  Hauran,  which  measures  some  25  m.  from 
N.  to  S.  by  19  from  E.  to  W.  (see  Trachom tis), 
owes  its  origin  entirely  to  streams  of  basaltic  lava 
emitted  from  the  Ghararat  el-Kibliyeh,  a  now  extinct 
volcano  at  the  NY\T.  corner  of  the  Jebel  Hauran.  The 
soil  both  of  the  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Hauran  and  of  the 
Xukra  is  a  rich  red  loam,3  formed  by  the  lava  scoria, 
which  has  become  disintegrated  under  atmospheric 
action.  The  soil  thus  constituted  is  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  :  the  best  corn  grows  upon  it,  and  in  summer 
time  the  plain  is  covered  far  and  wide  with  waving  crops. 
The  country  is,  however,  in  general  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  trees  :  onlv  on  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Haurfin, 
especially  in  its  central  and  southern  parts,  are  there 
abundant  forests  of  evergreen  oak4  (cp  the  allusions  to 
the  '  oaks  of  Bashan  '  in  the  OT  :  Is.  2  13  Zech.  11  2  F.z. 
1:76,  also  Is.  %$9{l$  77  V a\[e]L\aia) ,  Nah.  1  4).  In  ancient 
times,  also,  it  must  have  supplied  rich  pastures  :  the 
strong  and  well- nourished  herds  of  Bashan  are  men- 
tioned in  Ps.22i.-i[i2]  16  omits)  Am.  4 1  Ez.30i8  (6 
omits)  Dt.  32  14  (£>  rai'ipuv)  ;  cp  also  Mic.  7  14  Jer.  50 19 
((55  omits).  The  lofty  conical  summits  of  the  volcanoes 
forming  the  Hauran  range  (cp  Porter,  1S3,  186,  190,  227, 
250)  are  no  doubt  the  '  mountains  with  peaks,'  which  the 
poet  of  Ps.  tiSi6_/l  [15/]  pictures  as  looking  enviously 
at  the  coinparativelv  unimposing  mountain  of  Zion. 

The  principal  towns  of  Bashan  mentioned  in  the  OT 
are  the  two  royal  cities  of  'Og  (Dt.  I4  Josh.  I24  /3acra 
[B]),  'Amitako'iii,  now  probably  either 
Tell  'Ashiera  or  Tell  Wsh'iiri,  in  the  middle 
of  en-Xukra,  and  Edkk'i,  now  Der'at,  on  its  S.  border, 
Golan  (Dt.  443),  somewhere  in  the  \V  ,  and  Salciiaii 
(Dt.  3io),  now  Saleh.id,  1  frontier-fortress  in  a  com- 
manding position  overlooking  the  desert  in  the  Sl\ 
corner  of  Bashan,  S.  of  Jebel  Hauran.  Bosra,  between 
Edre'i  and  Salchah,  though  not  mentioned  till  1  Maci 
hrtff.  (jSoito/j  LAfcsY*]  ;  but  see  Bosok),  also  was,  no 
doubt,  an  important  place  :  the  site  is  still  marked 
by  extensive  remains  belonging  to  the  Roman  age-. 
'  Threescore  fenced  cities,  with  high  walls,  gates  and 
bars,'  forming  the  kingdom  of  'Og,  are  likewise  men 
tioned  in  Dt.  34  (cp  1  K.  A 13)  as  situate  in  the  '  region 
of  Argob,'  in  Bashan.  The  position  of  Argob,  and, 
consequently,  the  positions  of  those  cities  as  well,  are 
uncertain  (see  Argob,  i);  but  there  are  remains  of 
nunv  ancient  towns  and  villages  in  these  parts,  especi- 
ally in  the  Leja,  and  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  Jebel 
Hauran  ;  according  to  Wetzstein,  for  example  [Hauran, 
42),  there  are  300  such  ancient  sites  on  the  E.  and  S. 
slopes  of  the  Jebel  Hauran  alone. 

The  dwellings  in  these  deserted  localities  are  of  a  remarkable 
character.  Some  are  the  habitations  of  Troglodytes,  being 
caverns  hollowed  out  in  the  mountain-side,  and  so  arranged  as 

1  Wet/stein,  Hauran,  87  n.,  Hiob,  552;  GASm.  HG  5367C 
See  the  excellent  map  of  this  district  published  in  the  ZDPV, 
1890,  Heft  4,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  Stubel's  survey. 

2  Schumacher,  The  Jaitldn,  18-10. 

3  Wetzstein,  Hauran,  Apf.  Cp  the  map  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

■*  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus,^  i36,  tqo,  200,  202.  etc.  ; 
GASm.  Geog.  613/!  The  mountainous  region  of  |aul."u>,  W.  of 
the  Rukkad,  also  is  well  wooded. 
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to  form  separate  chambers  ;  these  are  found  chiefly  on  the  E.  of 
the  Jebel  Hauran.  Others  are  subterranean  abodes  entered  by 
shafts  invisible  from  above  ;  these  are  frequent  on  the  VV.  of  the 
Zumleh  range,  and  at  Edrei  the  dwellings  thus  constructed 
form  quite  an  underground  city.  Commonly,  the  dwellings 
are  built  in  the  ordinary  manner  above  ground  ;  but  they 
are  constructed  of  massive  well-hewn  blocks  of  black  basalt 
—the  regular  and  indeed  the  only  building  material  used  in 
the  country — with  heavy  doors  moving  on  pivots,  outside  stair- 
cases, galleries,  and  roofs,  all  of  the  same  material  ;  *  of  this 
kind  are,  for  example,  the  houses  at  Burfik,  on  the  N.  edge 
of  the  Leja,  at  Sauwarah,  El-Hazm,  Deir  Nlleh,  Hiyut,  Hit, 
Bathaniyeh,  Shaka,  Shuhba,  E.  of  it,  Kauawat  and  Suweideh, 
on  the  \V.  slopes  of  Tebel  Hauran,  Salchad,  Kureiyeh,  and 
Ro^ra,  on  its  SE.  slope,  and  Xejran,  Ezra',  Knubab,  Dfima, 
and  Mismeiyeh,  within  the  Lej.1  itself.-  Many  of  these  cities  are 
in  such  a  <j,ao<i  state  of  preservation  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
traveller  w>  realise  that  they  are  uninhabited,  and  in  the  Leja 
especially,  where  the  ground  itself  is  of  the  same  dark  and 
sombre  hue,  unrelieved  by  a  touch  of  green,  or  a  single  sign  of 
life,  a  feeling  of  weirdness  comes  over  him  as  he  traverses  their 
desolate  and  silent  streets. 

The  architecture  of  the  buildings  contained  in  these 
cities  (comprising  temples,  theatres,  aqueducts,  churches, 
etc.)  stamps  them  as  belonging  to  the  Grreeo-Roman 
age,  and  is  such  as  to  show  that  between  the  first  and 
the  seventh  centuries  a.d.  the}-  were  the  home  of  a 
thriving  and  wealthy  people.  May  any  of  these  cities 
date  from  i  remoter  antiquity,  and  be  actually  the 
fortified  places  pointed  to  with  wonder  in  Dt.  3  4/.  and 
1  K.  4 13?  The  question  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive bv  Porter  a  and  by  Cyril  Graham,4  who  believed 
that  they  had  really  rediscovered  the  cities  '  built  and 
occupied  some  forty  centuries  ago '  by  the  giant  race  of 
the  Rephaim  ;  but  this  view  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
best  authorities  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that, 
though  in  some  cases  very  ancient  building  materials 
may  be  preserved  in  them,  the  extant  remains  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  first  century,  a.d.j 
Dt.  34/.  and  iK.  413  are  sufficient  evidence  that  in 
the  seventh  century  b.  c.  there  were  in  Bashan  strongly 
fortified  places  which  were  popularly  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Og  ;  but  none 
of  the  existing  deserted  cities  can  be  as  ancient  as  this. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
the  cities  built  during  and  after  the  reign  of  Herod 
may  have  stood  upon  the  sites  of  cities  belonging  to 
a  much  earlier  age,  and  that  in  their  construction  the 
materials  employed  in  building  the  more  ancient  cities 
may  in  some  cases  have  been  utilised  and  preserved. 

As  regards  the  history  of  Bashan,  it  is  stated  in  Nu. 
21 33-35  that  the  Israelites  after  their  conquest  of  Sihon, 
tj.  j  king  of  Heshbon,  turned  in  the  direction 

4.  UlS.ory.  of  'Basharii  defeated  Og  its  king,  who 
came  out  to  meet  them  as  far  as  his  frontier  fortress  of 
Edrei,  and  took  possession  of  his  territory.  The 
passage  is  in  the  context  of  JE  ;  but  it  agrees  so  closely, 
in  form  as  well  as  in  substance,  with  Dt.  3 1-3,  that 
Dillmann  and  other  critics  consider  this  to  have  been 
its  original  place,  supposing  it  to  have  been  inserted 
afterwards  into  the  text  of  Numbers  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  what  seemed  to  be  an  omission. 

All  other  notices  of  the  same  occurrence  in  the  historical  books 
are  Deuteronomic  (or  later):  Israel's  ancient  victories  over 
'  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan  '  being 
two  national  .successes,  to  which,  especially,  the  writers  of  the 
Deuteronomic  school  were  never  weary  of  referring  f Dt.  1 4 
%if.  447  20  6  [7]  314  Tosh.2io  9ro  12  4/  13n_/:  1  K.  4  19  ; 
see  also,  later,  Nu.  32  33 *[R],  Neh.  Q22    Ps  135  ti  13ti  19/) 

The  territory  of  Bashan  fell  to  the  possession  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Dt.  3 13  443  Josh.  1329-31  [patravet 
B  v.  30]).      Golan  and  'Ashtaroth  are  stated  in  P  to  have 

1  See  more  fully  Wetzstein,  Hauran,  i,\ff.  ',  on  Edrei,  also, 
Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan,  i-ziff. 

2  See  for  particulars  Porter,  Damascus,  chaps.  10-14  ;  Heber- 
Percy,  A  Visit  to  Bashan  and  Argob,  1895,  pp.  40,  47,  etc.  (with 
photographs). 

3  Damascus  ft)  257  f,,  263  f.  ;  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  12  _/C 
3°.  etc.  ['82]. 

4  Cambridge  Essays  for  1858,  p.  160^ 

5  Wetzstein,  Hauran,  49,  1037C  :  Waddington,  Inscriptions 
Grecques  et  Latines,  etc.,  iii.  1 534 ;  and  De  Vogue,  the 
principal  authority  on  the  architecture  of  Hauran,  Syrie 
Centrale,  Archit.  Civile  ct  Rclig.  4  (cited  in  Merrill,  East 
o/Jorda?t,  63) ;  GASm.  HG  624. 
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been  Levitical  cities  (Josh.  21 27,  cp  1  Ch.  6  56  [71])  ;  the 
former  also  is  named  as  a  city  of  refuge  (Dt.  443  fosh. 
208  21  27). 

Bashan  played  no  prominent  part  in  the  history  ;  and 
it  is  rarely  mentioned  in  a  historical  connection.  In 
1  K.  4  13  it  forms  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts ;  and  in  2  K.  10  33  it  is  included  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  trans-Jordanic  regions  which  were  '  smitten '  by 
Hazael.  Its  inhabitants  may  be  presumed  to  have 
suffered,  like  their  neighbours  in  Gilead,  on  other 
occasions  during  the  Syrian  wars,  and  finally  to  have 
been  earriud  into  exile  by  Tiglath-pileser  in  734  (2  K. 
I529)  ;  but  in  neither  connection  are  they  expressly 
mentioned.  Apart  from  the  prehistoric  '  threescore 
cities '  of  the  Argob,  settled  civilisation  appears  to  have 
begun  for  the  region  of  Bashan  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  its  Semitic  inhabitants  first  fell 
under  Greek  and  Roman  influence.  The  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  the  country,  however, 
was  its  incorporation  by  Trajan,  in  106  A.D. ,  in  his 
newly-founded  province  of  Arabia.  Then  it  was  that 
Roman  culture  impressed  itself  visibly  upon  both  the 
surface  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  towns,  with  great  public  buildings,  of 
which  the  remains,  as  described  above,  survive  to  this 
day,  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  it  and  continued  to 
thrive  for  many  centuries.  1 

The  most  important  works  on  the  topography  of  Bashan  are, 
Wetzstein 's  Reisebcricht   iiber   Hauran    u?id   die    Trachonen- 

('60),    and    Gutbe  and  Fischer's  art.    in   the 
5.  Literature.    ZDPV,  1890,  Heft  4,  pp.  225-302  (containing 

Dr.  Stubel's  itinerary  and  map,  and  numerous 
bibliographical  references)  ;  on  Southern  Bashan,  or  the  Nukra, 
Schumacher,  ZDPl ',  1897,  pp.  65-226  ;  on  Western  Hauran  also, 
Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan,  20-40,  103-242  ;  Porter,  Five 
Years  in  Damascus;  GASm.  HG  m  ff.,  611  Jf.  Inscriptions 
(chiefly  Greek  and  Latin)  have  been  published  by  Wetzstein  in 
the  Abk.  of  the  Berlin  Ac.  1863,  p.  255-368;  Waddington,  op. 
cit.  Nos.  2071-2548;  Clermont-Ganneau,  Recucil d 'Arch.  Orient. 
1 1-23  ;  GASm.  Crit.  Rev.,  1892,  p.  55^.  ;  W.  Ewing,  PEFQ, 
1895  (4  papers) ;  CIS2if  fasc.  2,  Nos.  162-193.  s.  R.  D. 

BASHAN-HAVOTH-JAIR  (TfrO  m-IH  jr|iri)  occurs 
in  Dt.  3i4  (B&cceMda9  kyo*Q  lAeip  [B*],  B&c&n  &y<^9 
l&eip  [Bab(vid-)  (ut  vid.)  AFL]),  where  AY  renders,  'and 
(Jair)  called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth- 
jair. '  This  version  does  justice  to  the  present  text,  but 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  mind  of  the  original 
writer.  The  awkward  (indeed,  impossible)  expression 
Bashan-havoth-jair  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  first  element  in  it  (Bashan)  is  a  mis- 
placed gloss  from  the  margin.  RV  seeks  to  evade  the 
difficulty  by  rendering,  '  called  them,  even  Bashan,  after 
his  own  name,  Havvoth-jair.'  On  the  geographical 
difficulty  which  still  remains,  see  Havvoth-Jair. 

BASHEMATH,   or,    as   RY,    correctly,    Basemath 

(nDb'5  =  ApC0MATINH?   §54  1    B<\C€MM&e  [AD]). 

Other  readings  are:  Gen.  -(134  fxa<refxfxad  [AE]  fiacrevefxaQ 
_Z>id.  fj.aa-e8a.fj.  [L  ;  elsewhere  ^aa-e/xaB]  ;  30  3  fj.aaefj.fxa9  [D]  ; 
/3o.  .  .  .  [D]  ;  4  fj.acretJ.tJ.a6  [D]  fxao-eBfxa.0  [E]  ;  10  ^atrerefxtxae  [E] ; 
13  fx acre.  [A]  fxaa(retxa0  [Z>E]  ;  17  fxa<refxfxa9  [AE]  [j3a]o-6/xa0 
[t)v.dj. 

±.  Daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  wife  of  Esau,  called 
Mahalath  in  Gen.  2*u  and  Hittite  (ey<MOY  M  > 
X^Tr-cV  [E];  XeTTcV  [TJ)  in  Gen.  26 34  [P].  The 
names  and  tribal  origin  of  Esau's  three  wives  are  given 
twice  (cp  An  ah)  :  by  P  in  Gen.  2634  28  9,  and  by  R  (?) 
in  Gen.  362/  A  wife  Basemath,  and  descent  from 
Ishmael  and  from  Elon  the  Hittite  occur  in  both 
accounts  (see  Caixites,  §  9),  but  differently  assigned  ; 
while  the  other  names   have  no  connection  whatever  : 

thus — 

Elon-Hittile 


P  Beeri-Hittite 

1.  Judith 
R  (or  J)      Elon-Hittite 

x.  Adah 


2.  Basemath 
Zibeon-Hivite 

I     [Horite?] 
An  ah 

I 
2.  Oholibamah 


Ishmael 

\ 

3.  Mahalalh 

Ishmael 

I 
3.  Basemath 


1  See,  further,  GASm.  HG  616 jf. 
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z.  (AV  Rasmath,  RV  Bamjmath),  daughter  of  Solomon, 
i  K.  I  i5(MoHrefia0lA]). 

BASILISK,  RV  rendering  of  r3>  (Is.  14 29),  ^WpV 
(Is.  118),  for  which  AV  has  Ok  katkice  [g.v.]. 

BASKETS  of  various  kinds  were  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  were  doubtless  not  unlike  those  which  are  often 
found  depicted  upon  Egyptian  monuments — large  open 
baskets  for  fruit  etc.  (cp  illustration,  W'ilk.  Arte.  ]\gypt.  1 
379),  which  could  be  borne  upon  the  head  (ib.  383,  cp 
Gen.  40 16/! },  baskets  to  collect  earth  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  (on  a  supposed  reference  to  which  in  Ps.  81  6, 
see  Brick),  or  dei-p  wicker  ones  slung  upon  a  yoke  (ib. 
380).  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  large  carpenter's 
tool-basket  made  of  rush  (a  kind  common  throughout 
W.  Asia),  a  specimen  of  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (cp  ib.  401).  The  references  to  baskets 
present  many  points  of  interest  ;  suffice  it  to  refer  to  the 
dnhcult  sa\mg  in  Prov.  25n,  which  RV  renders,  'A 
word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  (AV 
'  pictures  ';  RV,rii-r-  '  filigree  work  ')  of  silver,'  where 
the  implied  notion  is  that  the  golden-hued  apples  look 
all  the  more  beautiful  in  silver  baskets.  But  (1)  golden, 
not  golden-hued  apples  (quinces)  must  be  meant,  if  the 
text  be  correct  ;  '  gold  '  and  '  silver '  must  both  be  taken 
literally.  (2)  '  Baskets  '  is  an  impossible  rendering,  and 
'filigree  work,'  though  more  plausible,  is  still  hypo- 
thetical. (3)  'Fitly'  has  no  sound  linguistic  basis. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  no  weak  emendation,  affecting 
one  or  two  letters,  suffices. 

Frankenberg  has  tried  such  a  one  ;  the  sense  produced  1s1 — 

Gulden  gravings  ('rnrs)  on  silver  chased  work, 

(Su  is)  a  word  .spoken  to  the  trustworthy  (lTji^N"   >.  cp  ©), 

i.e.,  a  word   spoken  to  the  receptive  is  as  ineffaceable  as   the 

chased  work  referred   to.       Not  very  natural,  and  not  a  good 

parallel  to  7'.  12. 

l>v  emending  the  text  more  boldly  (but  avoiding 
arbitrary  guessing,  and  following  parallels  found  else- 
where) it  is  possible  to  reach  this  excellent  sense1 — 

A  net  klace  of  pearls  in  sockets  of  wreathen  gold, 
(So  is)  a  word  of  the  wise  to  him  who  hears  it. 

It  is  really  only  a  slightly  different  version  of  the  next 
proverb  : 

A  ring  of  gold  and  an  ornament  of  fine  gold, 
(Su  is)  a  word  of  the  wise  to  a  hearing  ear. 
Of  the  other  Hehrew  words  rendered  'basket,'  dud (th),  tene' 
(NJL-),  and  snl  (?Z)  were  used  for  general  purposes,  pee  Cooking, 
§  2.  Nowack  {Arch.  1  146)  suggests  that  these  were  similar  in 
character  to  the  clay  and  straw  hanuibi  of  the  modern  fellahin. 
The  former  may  perhaps  denote  loosely  any  pot  or  jar,  since  we 
find  it  used  for  cooking  in  1  S.  2  14  (cp  BDB  s,z>.).  The  last- 
named  {sal),  a  reed  basket  (equivalent  to  the  Or.  kclvovv  [by  which 
it  is  rendered]  and  Lat.  canistrutii)^-  has  been  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  reduplicated  form  JTPp^p,  Jer.  6g(EV  'grape- 
gatherers'  baskets  ' ;  (p  KapTaAAos).:*  This,  however,  is  doubtful, 
and  indeed  the  text  is  uncertain  (cp  Pesh.).  RV'"tr-  renders 
'shoots';  but  this  is  cSl^T  ;  cp  Vine.  For  2'^D  (Am.  s  (  • 
ay-yos^  [©]),  used  also  of  a  bird-cage,  see  Cage. 


1  <P  helps  ;i  little:  crapoinu  --  CT\3,  which  should  take  the  place  of 
rpD  ■  but  ev  bpt±LtjKu>= " .  ~2,  which  must  have  come  fn  mi  v.  12. 
nrzL'.T^  is  a  corruption  of  n^n^'en  (Ex.  28  u,  see  Ouches). 
DHT  'IT'Drt  evidently  conceals  the  name  of  some  precious  stone 
or  the  like.  If  so,  there  is  but  one  possible  explanation  ;  3-JT1 
comes  from  n'lnn  (just  as  ;-n  \f,  Gen.  30  39,  comes  from  cij'T  ; 
see  Bela,  2),  which  means  peail,  strung  together  (see  Neck- 
lace). Lastly,  i;n  probably  eonics  from  -rm  (string  or  necklace). 
Thus  v.  11a  <-nrre-.p-.mds  closely  to  t>.  i?a  ;  consequently  v.  u/> 
must  corre^p.  .nd  to  ?■.  I2/<,  where,  with  Hi.  (Prov.W),  we  should 
read  ^n  -qi  <>ee  ^ ;  n'210  is  based  on  n??-  nSN-Sy  might 
come  I  rum  v-r;^1?.  '  f>r  it-,  purpose,'  but  more  probably  comes 
from  '>^L1'"'~i',  which  is  equivalent  to  n>0^'  ]IN"^y  (;,,  X2.b) 
Render  as  above,  and  cp  Gold. 

2  On  the  sacred  canistrum  of  early  Christian  times,  see  Smith, 
Diet.  Christ.  Ant.,  s.v. 

3  The  «aproA\o5  (also  in  2  K.  10  7  for  ^D,  and  in  Dt.  2ii  2  4  fur 
N"" )  was  a  basket  with  a  tapering  extremity. 

'l  avyo?  (cp  Dt.  23  c5  1  K.  17  10,  j\|T  ^3)  used  of  vessels 
of  various  kinds  :  cp  in  NT,  Mt.  i:<  48  l'."»  4  <AYH  prefer  iyytior). 
In  Am.  I.e.  Sym.,  more  suitably,  has  K^SaOo^  (cp  tP  in  Jer.  24  i 
fir  -]—),  n  vase-shaped  basket ;  especially  the  basket  upon  the 
head  (.»f  I>enieter  in  ancient  statues. 
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BASTARD 

In  the  NT  mention  is  made  of  (a)  aapyavr},  a  basket  of  braid- 
work  (used  especially  offish-baskets),  in  which  Paul  escaped 
from  Damascus  (2  Cor.  11  33).  In  Acts  '.)  25,  however,  the  word 
is  (/-)  <Tirvpi<;  (WH  prefer  aipvpis),  the  basket  in  the  miracle  of 
the  4000  (Mt.  15  37  etc.).  Both  were  probably  larger  than  (c)  the 
(Cfi'/jti'o?,  in  the  miracle  of  the  5000  (Mt.  14  20  etc.).  The  last- 
mentioned  was  an  essentially  Jewish  article  {quorum  cophinus 
faiuimqttc  supellcx,  Juv.  3 14),  whose  size  may  perhaps  be 
determined  from  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote  a  Boeotian  measure 
of  about  2  gallons  (vide  Corp.  I  user,  or.,  1625,  46).      t.  K.  C. 

BASMATH  (npb'3),     i   K.  4 15   AV;    see    Bashe- 

!     MATH,   ^. 

BASON  (Amer.  RV  Basin).  That  all  the  words 
(one  Greek  and  four  Hebrew)  denote  hollow  vessels 
adapted  to  receive  and  contain  liquids  is  certain  ;  but 
what  was  the  general  form,  and  wherein  the  peculiarity 
of  each  consisted  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
This  uncertainty  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  frequent 
variations  in  the  EV  renderings.  On  the  whole  sul  ijcet, 
see  Bowl,  Cup,  Goblet,  and  cp  Altar,  §  10; 
Cooking  Utensils,  Food,  Meals,  §  12  ;   Pottery. 

1  i-:f>\  a^iiti  (see  BDB  Lex.  s.v. ;  Kparqp  [  II N A  etc.]),  a  large 
bason  (EY)  or  bowl  used  in  the  temple  ritual  (Ex.  246).  In  Is. 
22  24  EV.  '  cups' (om.  BNAQT,  a-ywuB  [Theod.  QmS.]).  On 
account  of  its  shape,  it  is  employed  in  Cant.  7  2  L3] t  as  a  simile 
in  the  eulogy  of  the  bride  (EV  'goblet');  see  Che.  ad  loc.  JQR% 
April  18'jo..' ' 

2.  "n£D.  &<ifdr{cp  MH  "I'lrS  goblet),  for  which  AV  '  bason, 
R\  'bowl'  consistently,  occurs  only  as  a  vessel  used  in  the 
temple  <P  found  it  unintelligible.  i  Lh.  28 17  (om.  I'., 
Kerl><f>ovpe  |A|  Ketj)<p.  and  Ketfujuap  [L])  Ezra  1  10  («£<£</>  ovprjs  fl'l, 
X^4>0VP7)  U^\>  K£TT<f>ovpai  [L]  —  1  Esd.  2  13  (<£>ioAcu  xPva'°Ll  [BAI .[), 
and  Ezra  8  27f  {na<pov&y)8  [B],  Kaipovpr)  [A],  L  as  in  1io)  =  i 
Esd.  8  57  {xpv<r<j}p.a.Ta.  [BAL,]). 

3.  P^jp,  niizrdk  (a  vessel  for  throwing  or  tossing  a  liquid, 
^tdATj).1  With  the  exception  of  Am.  66  (lD,;A'J,  roe  6tuAto-/j.eVoi' 
olvov,  as  though  p,?TD  ;  see  Meals,  §  12  and  2  Ch.  4n),  this 
utensil  is  used  only  in  the  temple  sacrificial  rimal.  EV  renders 
varynigly  'bason'  {e.g.,  Ex.  27  3  3S  3  2  K.  1  'J  t  3  [  r  4 1  etc.)  ur 
'  bowl '  (Am.  I.e.,  Zech.  0  15  14  20  Nu.  7  13  etc)  ;  see  Altar,  g  9. 

4.  *]p,  saph,  a  temple  utensil  (1  K.  7  50  2  K.  12  13  [14]  Jer. 
52  19  [where  Aq.  (Q™%)  vSpla,  Sym.  ^aA-rd  ;  AV  '  bowls,'  but 
RV  'cups'  [so  EV  in  Zech.122]),  us-.-d  also  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Passover  (Ex.  12  22).  The  pi.  ri'-pj  evidently  denoting 
domestic  utensils,  occurs  in  2  S.  17  28  (ipJ;AL  Ae'/3ijTes)  ;2  but  see 
Klo.  ad  Inc. 

5.  vLiTTrip  used  in  Jn.  13  5  of  the  '  bason '  (EV)  in  which  Jesus 
washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples  (cp  vCttt^iv=  J" IT)  Gen.  18  4  etc.). 
The  utensil  must  have  been  larger  than  any  of  the  above. 
The  Pal. -Syr.  (Evang.  Hierosol.)  renders  by  jl-^ 
Heb.    ?pD]  and  see  Bowl,  7. 

BASSA,  RV  Bassai  (Baccm  [B]),  i  Esd.  5i6  =  Ezra 
2 17,  Bezai,  q.v. 

BASTAI,  RV  Basthax  (Bac6«M  [BA]),  iEsd.53i 
=  Ezra249,  Besai. 

BASTARD  (ITDp).  The  mamzer  is  mentioned  along 
with  the  Ammonite  and  Moabite  as  excluded  from  the 
'congregation  3  (Dt.  232  [3]).  The  Heb.  word  is  of 
uncertain  derivation,  and  the  EV  rendering  is  based 
upon  the  Vss.  (4k  iropwrjs  [Bab  ms-  et  sup  ras  A'-1!.], 
B*F  om. ).  More  probably  the  word  means  one  of 
mixed  or  alien  birth  (so  Zech.  96,  dWoyevrjS  [BXAQ]), 
and  among  the  Rabbins  it  was  the  term  applied  to 
relations  between  whom  marriage  was  forbidden  (cp 
Mish.  Yehim,  4 13).  It  is  presupposed  by  6  in  Nah. 
3 17  (6  trCfifiiKTos  <rov  [BXAQ]),  where  MT  has  yiuD 
(EV  'thy  crowned  ones'),  and  is  rather  infelicitously 
accepted  by  Wellhausen  who  thinks  that  the  refer- 
ence is  t<>  the  mixed  population  of  Nineveh.  Ruben 
is  certainly  right  in  conjecturing  y^zo.   '  thy  measuring 

1  In  some  cases  where  several  vessels  are  named  <&  appears 
to  have  transposed  pTO  :  see  e.g.  Nu.  4  14. 

2  Apart  from  the  two  exceptions  mentioned,  <&  regularly 
thinks  of  rp  'threshold,'  and  renders  8vpa  Trp66vpov  (in  Jer. 
I.e.,  a-a<f)(pt,)ti). 

3  The  t.inly  kind  of forrig-n  marriage  which  D  contemplates 
seems  to  be  found  in  Dt.  21  io-t4.  In  Dt.  7  1-4  only  Canaanitish 
peoples  are  excluded  ;  but  1  K.  11  1  2  assumes  the  exclusion  of 
other  nations,  and  so,  in  Ezraii,  1  >'s  law  is  extended  to  coverall 
foreign  neighbours  (from  IMS  note  of  WRS). 
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clerks     (see   Scribe).      For  bastardy,   in    its  religious 
connection,  cp  Council  ok  Jerusalem,  §  10. 

BAT  (V£l\  llt-  'night-flier'?1  NYKTepiC  i  vesper- 
tilio:-  Lev.  11 19  Dt.  14i3  Is.  220;  also  Bar.  iLt). 
The  bats  form  a  well-defined  and  very  numerous  order 
of  mammalia,  termed  by  naturalists  the  Cheiroptera. 
The  position  of  the  name  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  un- 
clean birds,  and  immediately  before  the  list  of  reptiles, 
accords  with  the  universal  opinion  of  antiquity  that  the 
bat,  in  Aristotle's  words,  'belonged  both  to  birds  and 
to  beasts,  and  shared  the  nature  of  both  and  of 
neither';3  nor  is  it  in  any  way  surprising  to  find 
them  included,  apparently,  amongst  birds,  for  bits 
alone  amongst  mammals  have  developed  the  faculty 
of  true  flight,  and  have  become  so  modified  by  their 
aerial  habits  that  their  power  of  progressing  on  the 
ground  is  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  most  birds  and 
insects.  They  show,  in  fact,  a  strong  aversion  to 
being  on  the  ground,  and,  as  a  rule,  at  once  try  t<> 
leave  it,  by  crawling  up  some  wall  or  tree  from  whkh 
they  can  take  their  flight. 

The  nature  of  their  food  (either  insects  or  fruit) 
makes  it  necessary  for  those  bats  which  inhabit  tem- 
perate climates  either  to  migrate  at  the  approach  of 
winter  or  to  spend  the  cold  months  in  a  long  winter 
sleep,  for  which  purpose  they  often  collect  in  large 
colonies  in  caves,  ruins,  or  disused  buildings.  As  a 
rule  the  bats  of  the  Old  World  choose  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  many  of 
those  found  in  Palestine.  When  food  again  becomes 
abundant,  they  as  a  rule  sleep  during  the  day  sus- 
pended head  downwards  by  their  feet,  and  leave  their 
homes  only  to  search  for  food  at  the  approach  of  twi- 
light. The  majority  of  the  bats  of  Palestine  (and  they 
are  very  numerous)  inhabit  caves,  caverns,  tombs,  ruins, 
and  disused  buildings  of  all  kinds,  where  they  can  avoid 
the  light,  a  fact  referred  to  in  Is.  220/ 

As  many  as  seventeen  distinct  species  of  bats,  belonging  to 
four  different  families  and  eleven  different  genera,  have  been 
described  by  Canon  Tristram.  Two  or  three  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  by  name.  The  only  representative  of  the  fruit-eating 
bats  (Me^acheimptera)  is  Xanttiarpyia  (Cynonycteris)  a-gypti- 
etc  a,  a  species  which  is  elsewhere  arboreal  in  its  habits,  but  in 
Palestine  is  found  living  in  large  colonies  in  caves  and  tombs. 
A  further  peculiarity  of  this  species  U  that  individual  specimens 
from  different  localities  vary  markedly  in  size,  those  from  Kurn 
in  the  plain  of  Acre  being  much  smaller  than  those  from  the  hills 
near  Tyre,  which  resemble  in  size  the  variety  found  in  Cyprus 
and  Egypt.  This  species  is  very  commonly  found  inside  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  is  believed  to  be  the  one  so  often  figured 
in  Egyptian  frescoes. 

The  horse -shoe  bat  Rhinolophus  ferrum-equinum  is  the 
commonest  bat  in  Palestine,  swarming  in  immense  numbers  in 
the  caverns  along  the  Jordan  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution, extending  from  England  to  Japan  and  all  over  Africa. 
It  collects  in  large  cohmies  (180  have  been  found  together)  in 
caves  and  ruins  for  its  winter  sleep,  and  these  colonies  are 
peculiar  as  they  are  exclusively  of  one  sex. 

Another  British  bat  very  common  in  the  hill  country  about 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  the  lnng-eared 
bat,  Plecotus  auritus,  usually  found  in  caverns.  It  is  always 
very  late  in  leaving  its  resting-place,  not  appearing  till  twilight 
has  changed  to  night;  but  it  continues  to  bunt  for  the  insects  on 
which  it  feeds  the  whole  night  through.  a.  m.  — A.  E.  S. 


1  According  to  Schultens,  Clar.  Dial.  322,  from  the  root 
which  appears  in  Ar.  as  gatila  '  to  be  dark'  (of  night),  and  my 

to  fly.'  It  must,  however,  be  said  that  compounds  are  very 
rare  in  Hebrew;  and  the  modification  of  form  involved  in  this 
ca>e  is  improbable.  It  might  be  thought,  from  the  absence  of 
the  word  in  the  cognate  languages  (in  the  language  of  the  Tar- 
gnrns  it  is  simply  borrowed  from  Hebrew),  that  it  is  a  loan-word 
which  came  in  from  a  non-Semitic  source  ;  but  there  is  much  to 
he  said  for  the  view  that  it  is  connected  with  Aram,  'artel, 
'naked' (from  the  character  of  a  bat's  wings),  as  suggested  by 
TOw  (see  Ges;  HWB0^)\  or  with  the  root  rpj/,  which  in 
Hebrew  has  the  sense  of  being  covered  or  darkened. 

2  The  Peshitta  has  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  the  curious 
rendering  'peacock,'  but  in  Is.  2  20  Bar.  6  21  employs  the  proper 
Syriac  word  for  '  ba,t '  ;  the  Arabic  version  has  '  bat '  in  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy,  but  (like  the  Targum)  goes  astray  in  a  mis- 
taken paraphrase  of  Is.  2  20. 

3  De  Part.  Animal.  413.  For  other  references  see  Bochart, 
Iiierozoicon. 
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BATHSHEBA 

BATH  (T)X  deriv.  uncertain;  cp  BDB.  s.v.),  Is. 
f>  10.     See  Weights  anmj  Measures. 

BATH-RABBIM  (D^THS,  'daughter  of  multi- 
tudes,' [BDB];  0yrATpoc  TToAAtON  [BNA];  Ulia 
multitudinis ;  Cant.  7  4  [s]t).  The  eyes  of  the  bride  are 
likened  to  the  '  pools  in  Heshbon  by  the  gate  of 
Bath-rabbim.'  With    true    insight,    Gratz    in     1871 

recognised  the  impossibility  of  the  reading  Bath- 
rabbim  ;  he  suggested  Rabbath-Ammon.  Certainly 
this  is  possible  ;  and  N\V.  of  Heshbon,  in  a  lateral 
valley  of  the  Wady  Hesban,  old  reservoirs  have  been 
found.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  these  reser- 
voirs were  so  famous  as  to  be  celebrated  in  a  popular  song 
beside  Carmcl  and  the  Tower  of  Lebanon.  '  Heshbon  ' 
as  well  as  'Bath-rabbim'  must  be  wrong.  Winekler's 
suggestion  '  Ilelbon'  (AOF  1  293  /.)  fits  in  with  the 
mention  of  Lebanon,  but  has  no  other  recommendation. 
Considering  that  there  is  deep-seated  corruption  in  the 
next  verse  (see  Hair,  Gallery,  2),  we  are  justified  in 
making  an  emendation  which  might  otherwise  seem  too 
bold.  The  most  famous  pools  in  Palestine,  outside  of 
Jerusalem,  were  no  doubt  those  known  as  the  Pools  of 
Solomon  (see  Conduits,  §  3).  In  the  long  green  vale 
of  '  Artils,  unusually  green  among  the  rocky  knolls 
of  Judasa,'  Solomon,  according  to  post-exilic  belief, 
1  planted  him  vineyards,  and  made  him  gardens  and 
paradises  .  and  made  him  pools  of  water,  to  water 
therefrom  the  forest  where  trees  were  reared'  (Eccles. 
24-6).  Probably  it  is  this  scenery  that  has  suggested 
several  descriptive  passages  in  Canticles  (Stanley ;  Del. )  ; 
it  was  worthy  to  be  mentioned  beside  Carmel  and 
Lebanon.  Read  n^y  for  J13BTI2,  and  (with  Wi. ) 
"iy  for  -iyc\  and  render 

Thine  eyes  are  like  Solomon's  pools 

By  the  wood  of  Beth-cerem. 

Beth-cerem,  'place  of  a  vineyard,'  was  probably  the 
name  of  some  part  of  the  garden-land  referred  to  in 
Eccles.  24-6.  See  JQR,  April  1899.  Cp  Beth- 
Haccerem.  T.  «..  ^. 

BATHSHEBA  (I?n^Tl3,  '  daughter  of  the  oath  '  (?), 
§  48  ;  in  1  Ch.  3s  IMw'TQ,  where  the  pointing  should 
be  corrected  to  Ult^TlIl  ;  in  6tBAL,  by  a  strange  con- 
fuson,  BHpc&Bee  =  Beersheba),  wife  of  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  afterwards  wife  of  David  and  mother  of  Solo- 
mon 28.  ll2-1224{BH0CABee[A])  1  K.  1/  (BH6c<NCee 
in  In  15).  Some  think  that  she  was  a  granddaughter 
of  Ahithophel  {g.v.). 

When  David  first  saw  Bathsheba,  Joab  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Rabbath  Ammon.  The  king  himself  was 
reposing,  after  his  years  of  hardship,  at  Jerusalem.  The 
story  (which  is  omitted  in  Chronicles)  is  that,  walking 
one  evening  on  the  flat  roof  of  his  palace,  David  saw  a 
beautiful  woman  bathing  in  the  court  of  a  neighbouring 
house.  He  asked  who  she  was,  and,  learning  that  her 
husband  Uriah  was  away  with  the  army,  '  sent  messengers 
and  took  her  '  (2  S.  11 4).  To  avert  the  shock  which  an 
open  act  of  adultery  would  have  caused  to  the  ancient 
Israelitish  sense  of  right,  he  devised  the  woful  expedient 
related  in  2  S.  11 6-25.  First  he  had  Uriah  sent  to  him, 
ostensibly  with  a  message  from  the  camp.  He  dismissed 
him  to  his  house  with  a  portion  from  the  royal  table  ; 
but  Uriah  remained  with  the  guard  of  the  palace  :  he 
scrupled,  if  Robertson  Smith  maybe  followed  (Rel.  Sem.  (2> 
455,  484),  to  violate  the  taboo  on  sexual  intercourse 
applied  to  warriors  in  ancient  Israel.  The  next  night  the 
king  plied  him  with  wine  ;  but  still  Uriah  was  obstinate. 
Driven  desperate,  his  master  sent  the  brave  soldier  back 
to  Joab,  bearing  a  letter  ordering  his  own  destruction. 
Uriah  was  to  be  set  in  the  place  of  danger  and  then 
abandoned  to  the  foe.  The  cruel  and  treacherous  plan 
was  carried  out,  and,  when  Bathsheba's  mourning  for 
her  husband  was  over,  David  made  her  his  wife. 

The  story  of  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  of  the  revival  of 
the  king's  better  self,  and  of  the  sickness  and  death  of 
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the  child  of  Bathsheba,  is  well  known.  It  is  a  question, 
however  (see  Schwally,  ZATW  12  153  ff.  ;  Bu.  SBOT 
tit)),  whether,  in  the  original  form  of  the  narrative,  2  S 
I2153  did  not  follow  on  II27,  which  means  treating  the 
most  edifying  part  of  the  story  as  1  Inter  amplification 
(see  David,  §  n).  Considering  what  we  know  of  the 
gradual  idealisation  of  the  life  of  David  (which  culminates 
in  Chronicles  and  the  titles  of  the  Psalms),  this  appears 
far  from  impossible.  The  story  gains  in  clearness  by  the 
omission.  At  any  rate,  Wellhausen  is  right  in  regarding 
1  2  10-12  as  an  interpolation  in  the  narrative  of  the  colloquy 
between  David  and  Nathan.  It  was  suggested  by  an 
intelligent  reading  of  the  subsequent  history.  David's 
evil  examplewas  imitated  in  exaggerated  form  byAmnon  ; 
and  Amnon's  sin  was  fruitful  in  troubles,  which  cul- 
minated in  Absalom's  rebellion,  and  darkened  all  David's 
remaining  years. 

We  meet  Rathsheba  for  the  last  time,  just  as  David's 
end  was  at  hand,  in  the  full  glory  of  a  queen-mother. 
Solomon  rises  to  meet  her,  bows  down  before  her,  and 
s'ts  her  on  a  seat  at  his  right  hand.  She  gained  her 
object,  and  it  is  interesting  (if  Nathan  really  took  the 
part  assigned  to  him  in  2  S.  121-15)  to  notice  that  Xathan 
was  one  of  her  chief  supporters.  w.  E.  A. 

BATHSHUA  (in^TU,  S  48).      1.  See  Rathsheba. 

2.  The  words  yi^'-fiD  rendered  'daughter  of  Shua '  in  '"'en. 
38  2  1 2  (ff-aua,  omit  ting  J13  [ADEL])  are  treated  in  RV  of  1  Ch. 

23(7.  6vy.  (ravas  [Ba  A] ;  r.  0.  avay  [B*] ;  <rove  [L])  as  a  proper 
name,  Bath-shua.      See  Shua. 

BATHZACHARIAS  (Be9z&x<*Pi^  tA])-  *  Macc- 
632/.      See  Bethzacharias. 

BATTERING  RAM  (Dn3[plur.]),  Ez.  4 2  21 22  [27]+/. 
See  War. 

BATTLE  AXE.  The  rendering  is  not  very  happy, 
as  will  at  once  ln_j  seen. 

1.  |*SO,  mafipes  Jer.  51  20  (Siao-KopjriVei?  <rv  [BNAQr])  ;  or 
f'SO,  mephlf  (Prov.  25  18  ponakov  (BXca  A]  -iravov  [X*]).  EV's 
rendering  'maul'  introduces  an  arbitrary  distinction.  Better, 
'  battle  hammer,'  or  'club'  (cp  H^?J).  In  Ezek.  9  2  1*30  ,L,3 
(Tre'Auf)  should  possibly  be  corrected  into  innc'0  'Sa,  '  his  destroy- 
ing wcapnn  '1  (Che.)  ;  'battle  axe'  (RV'"-;  ),  'slaughter  weapon 
(EV),  'a  weapon  of  his  breaking  in  pieces'  (AVmg)  are  all  diffi- 
cult to  justify. 

-•  "i:D  Ps.  ^'>  3  RVmg.  The  usual  rendering  (Del.,  Ba.,  etc., 
accepting  MT's  vocalisation  ["UD]  and  Verss.)  is  '  stop  the  way' 
(i!5  o-i'i'«Act(Toi').  This  involves  a  double  ellipsis — 'shut  up  [the 
wayl,  [going]  against  my  pursuers.'  It  is  improbable,  however, 
that  -no  means  '  battle  axe'  ;  <rdyapi<;  may  mean  the  battle  axe 
used  in  upper  Asia  ;  but  this  dues  not  justify  the  inference  of 
critics  (I  Iris.,  Gmt.,  Kenn.,  Ew.,  Dri.,  Wu.,  etc).  Tlie  text  needs 
emendation  (see  Javelin,  7). 

BATTLEMENT.  For  npyn,  ma'akeh,  Dt.  22  8  EV,  see 
House,  §  4.  For  ni3E,  pinnetk,  2Ch.  20  15  Zeph.  1 16  36  RV, 
and  nevrj'.  %<m'>iCisoth  (plur.),  Is.  .14  12  SBOT,  RV  pinnacles' 
(,  p  zryc>  p.,  si  r2_  [Ba.]),  see  Fortress,  §  5.  n],  kdndph,  in 
Dan  '.'  27  RVi".i;  is  rendered  'battlement.'  It  is  better  to  read 
133,  kamio  (see  Bevan,  ad  loc.\ 

BATTTS  (Batoc).  Lk.  H»6  AVm*-  ;  RYmff-  Bath. 
See  Weights  and  Measures. 

BAVAI  ("111),   Xc-h.  3i8,  RV  Bavvai.      See  Bixnui 


BAY  (]4DX),  Zech.637.     See  Colours,  §  17. 

BAYITH  (n-Zin),  Is.  lf)2  RV  ;   AV  Bajith. 

BAY  TREE  (rTfiX2  Ps.  137  35).  or,  more  plausibly,  as 

1  n'n^T,  'destruction,'  we  know;  but  f^O,  'breaking  in 
pieces,'  is  unattested  elsewhere.  Co.  recognises  that  the  closing 
words  of  E/ek. '.'  1  are  no  part  of  the  true  text,  but  represent  a 
variant  to  the  equivalent  words  in  t.  2. 

2  ©  has  no  rendering  of  ~yt<  in  this  passage,  since  for  n~lTN3 
pjH  it  reads  jJ3>  -r,N:]  (w?  Tis  Kc8povs  toO  Aipovow  [IJNAKT]). 
A.|.,  Symm.,  and  Editio  Sexta  all  render  in  the  sense  of  '  in- 
di^.-nous  tree';  and  neither  Pesh.  nor  Tare,  supports  the 
rendering  of  AV  or  that  of  RV. 
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RV,  '  a  tree  in  its  native  soil. '  The  word  rnTN,  'native 
born,'  however  (from  the  root  mi,  "to  arise,'  'spring 
forth'  [Barth,  152  c.]),  cannot  be  applied  to  a  tree, 
whence  Celsius  [Hit-rob.  i.  194^.)  supposed  the  phrase 
to  mean  avijp  4-mxupt.os. 

As  Hi.,  Gr. ,  Che.,  Ba.,  We.,  Dr.  agree,  the  right 
reading  is  ns  '  cedar.'  On  the  (probably)  corrupt 
words  myno  ( Dr.  '  putting  forth  his  strength  ' )  and  jjn 
(Dr.   'spreading'),  see  Che.  Psalms^. 

BAZLUTH  (lllS'3,  'stripping'?;   B&CAAcoe  [NA]). 

The  b'ne  Bazluth,  a  family  of  Nethinim  in  the 
great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9)  Ezra 2 52 
(/Waooie  [B],  padovud  [L])  =  Neh.  7  54  Bazlith 
(j3a<rawd  [BJ,  pa\ova6  [LJ)  =  1  Esd.  -i  31  Basalotii 
(/3aa-a\e/x  [B],  fSaaXwB  [A],  pa\ovw6  [L]). 

BDELLIUM     {rbl}\    Gen.  2 12    <nn9pa5    [AEL]  ; 
Nu.  11  7    KpYCT&AAOC1  [BAFL]),  appears  in  Gen.  2i2 
-,_,,_,    ,    along  with  gold  and  onyx  or  beryl  (see 
—  RR'XX       "   Onyx)  as  a  characteristic  product  of  the 
~~"  '  land  of  Havilah  ;    whilst   in   Nu.  11  7  its 

'appearance'  (so  RV,  lit.  'eye,'  not  Colour  [q.v.,  §  3], 
as  AV)  is  likened  to  that  of  manna — a  comparison  the 
appropriateness  of  which  is  obvious  if,  as  is  in  all  prob- 
ability the  case,  the  OT  bMholah  is  the  resinous  sub- 
stance known  to  the  Greeks  as  (38£X\ioi>,  txadeXnov, 
fto\X&  2  (Dioscor.  1  80)  or  p84\\a  [Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth. , 
S*  37  39  48/). 

Peiser  identifies  rP~!3  with  Bah.  bidlu,  a  spice  obtained  in 
Babylonia,  and  often  mentioned  in  contract-tablets  {ZA  Til' 
1?  347  _/I) ;  this  is  important  in  connection  with  the  Eden- 
story  (see  Paradise).  As  Glaser  has  shown  (Skizze,  2  364^), 
bdellium  was  distinct  from  stora\  (against  Hommel,  GBA  613 
n,  1).  Bochart,  identifying  Havilah  with  the  Arabian  co;ist 
opposite  Bahrain,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  naturally  explained 
nsi3  as  meaning  pearl  (ffieroz.  ii.  ■<  5).  This  view,  however, 
]  icki  the  support  of  any  ancient  \ersion,  and,  though  upheld 
by  several  Jewish  authorities  (<  p  Lag.  Or.  2  44),  has  no  solid 
foundation.  The  renderings  of  if>  (ai>6pa£  and  KpiierraAAos)  point 
to  some  kind  of  precious  stone  ;  but,  as  Di.  remarks,  J3N,  'stone,' 
is  prefixed  to  Dl'",  the  word  following,  and  not  to  rJ7~D.  Tli-' 
Pesh.  birulha  (in  both  place*)  seems  to  be  due  to  a  mere 
scribe's  error  :  r  for  d.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  genuine 
Aramaic  word. 

Bdellium  is  described  by  Dioscorides  (I.e. )  as  d&Kpvov 
bevbpov  apafiiKov^  ;  the  best  sort  being  '  bitter  in  taste, 
9   Yi         ■   +■  transparent,  gelatinous  (ravpoKoW&des, 

rac\\  lit.  '  like  bull's  hide  glue  ),  oily  throush- 

r  out  and  easily  sortened,  unmixed  with 

chips  or  dirt,  fragrant  when  burnt  as  incense,  resembling 
ony\  '  ;  4  he  speaks  also  of  a  black  sort  found  in  large 
lumps,  which  is  exported  from  India,  and  of  a  third 
kind,  brought  from  Petra.  Pliny  {XII  12 9)  gives 
some  further  details  :  the  best  sort  grows  in  Bactriana 
(N.  Afghanistan),  on  a  'black'  tree  'of  the  size  of  an 
olive,  with  a  leaf  like  the  oak  and  fruit  like  the  wild  fig'  ; 
it  also  grows  in  Arabia,  India,  Media,  and  Babylon, 
that  of  India  being  softer  and  more  gummy,  while  that 
brought  through  Media  is  more  brittle,  crusted,  and 
bitter.  The  author  of  the  Peripl.  mar.  Eryth r.  speaks 
of  it  as  growing  largely  in  Gedrosia  (Beluchistan)  and 
Barygaza  (Gujerat),  and  as  exported  westwards  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  In  the  older  classical  literature 
bdellium  appears  to  be  mentioned  only  in  Plautus 
(Cure.   101),5  in  a  list  of  perfumes. 

Two  of  the  kinds  of  bdellium  described  by  Dioscorides 
„   Vn   "n      are  generaUy  identified    by  the   authorities 


kinds. 


with  the  two  substances  described  as  follows, 
which  are  still  met  with  in  commerce  : — 


1  In  both  places  01  \01woC,  i.e.,  Aq.,  Symm.,  and  Th.,  have 
/aSeAAtoy,  so  Vg.  bdellium.     Cp  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  1  6. 

2  The  exact  form  of  the>-e  two  words  is  uncertain.  Pliny 
(1^9)  has  maldficon,  brochon.  On  the  connection  of  this  group 
t..f  names  with  beddlah,  see  Del.  Par.  167C,  101.     Pott  in  U'ZKiU 

a  The  reading  of  this  word  is  uncertain. 

4  Perhaps  a  '  nail '  or  '  hoof.' 

5  'Tu  mihi  stacte,  tu  cinnamon,  tu  rosa, 

Tu  crocinum  et  casia  's,  tu  bdellium." 
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i.  Ordinary  Bdellium  (African). — '  The  drug  is  exported  from 
the  whole  Somali  coast  to  Mokha,  Jidda,  Aden,  Makulla,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  India,  and  even  China  '  (Fliickiger  and  Hanbury, 
Pharmacogr.i^)  145).  Hanbury  says  he  had  it  sent  him  for 
sale  in  London  from  China;  but  in  matters  of  this  kind  the 
immediate  port  of  origin  is  often  substituted  for  the  ultimate 
source. 

Pymock  {Pharmacoe?:  Ind.  1  310)  says  ;  '  From  Berbera 
also  comes  Bdellium.'  Farther  on  he  explains  that  'to  a 
certain  extent'  it  'resembles  myrrh,'  but  that  it  is  darker  .  .  . 
less  oily  .  ■  •  strongly  bitter  and  has  hardly  any  aroma'  {i.e. 
•10).  According  to  Mohammedan  writers  (/.< .  312),  '  ( >ood 
bdellium  should  be  clean,  bright,  sticky,  soft,  sweet -smelling, 
yellowish,  and  bitter.'  Its  botanical  source  is  linlsa/uodendrou 
afrieanum  (see  Kav  Bull.  1896,  p.  oi_/.T 

2.  Indian  Bdellium. — Dymock  {I.e.  310)  describes  this  as 
somewhat  resembling  the  African  drug  ;  'but  the  colour  is  lighter, 
often  greenish.'  Dioscorides,  therefore,  must  have  had  a  very 
dirty  sample1 — a  not  infrequent  experience  still.  Its  source  is 
Iniisaiiithlcndr,"!  Muki/l,  a  plant  the  botanical  distribution  of 
which — NYV.  India,  Beluchistan,  and  possibly  Arabia — exactly 
agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  old  authors.  The  only 
difficulty  is  the  description  of  Pliny,  which  it  does  not  fit  very 
well,  as  it  is  a  small  tree;  but  Pliny's  statements  cannot  be 
pressed  from  the  botanical  point  of  \  iew  :  Lemaire  {Flore  dc 
Virgile,  125)  calls  Dioscorides  '  bien  preferable  a  Pline.' 

As  to  the  third  kind  of  bdellium  spoken  of  by 
Dioscorides,  Dvmock  (310)  conjectures  that  it  was 
1  probably  a  kind  of  myrrh. '  N.  m.  — w  .  T.  t.  -n. 

BEACON"  <  pR  perhaps  for  pXH  from  pX,  see  Ash  ; 

ICTOC  [nNACKjr]),  or  rather,  as  in  EY,n^,  M  \st  (cp 
Is.  0023  Ez.  275),  employed  in  Is.  3O17  as  a  simile  of 
nakedness  and  desolation.  The  reference  is  to  the 
poles,  etc.,  erected  in  prominent  places  for  signalling 
purposes  ;  cp  Ensigns  (§  2). 

BEALIAH  (HVrZ.  §35,  '  Yahwe  is  Lord"),  «  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  David's  warriors,  iCh.  12s  (BaA<MA 
[BX],  BaaAi*  [A],  Ba\<mac  [L]).  See  David,  §  11 
a  iii. 

BEALOTH    (flVL'S),    Josh.  15r4.       See    Baalath- 

BEER. 

BEAN,  or  rather  Bsean  (RV)(  The  children  of  (yioi 
Bai&n  [AXV]  :  beam  [Vg.];  VU^> ;  B<\&noy.  J°s- 
A nl.  xii.  Si),  ah  otherwise  unknown  tribe  or  community, 
who  in  the  pre-Maccabaean  period  were  a  '  snare  and 
offence'  to  the  Jews  'in  that  thev  lay  in  wait  for  them 
in  the  wavs. '  Their  robber  castles  or  '  towers  lay, 
apparently,  somewhere  between  Idumsean  and  Ammon- 
ite territory.  This  would  suit  the  Beon  of  Xu.  323  (see 
Baal  mkon).  In  one  of  his  warlike  expeditions  against 
the  unfriendly  surrounding  peoples  after  the  reconsecra- 
tion  of  the  temple,  Judas  the  Maccabee  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  children  of  Bean  and  burnt  their  towers 
( 1  Mace.  04/;   cp  2  Mace.  10 18^). 

BEANS  (VlS,  kyamoc  [BAL]  2  S.  17^8  Ez.  49) 
are  twice  mentioned  as  material  for  food,  along  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  lentils  ;  in  the  second  passage 
Ezekiel  is  instructed  to  make  bread  of  a  mixture  of 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  millet,  and  sprit.  The 
Hebrew  name  is  found  also  in  post-biblical  Hebrew, 
Jewish  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.  Beans  are 
the  seeds  of  I'icia  Faba  (Linn.),  the  cultivated 
plant  —  not  certainly  known  in  the  wild  state,  but 
in  all  probability  a  domesticated  form  of  /  'ici-t  nnr- 
bonensis2 — which  is  a  native  of  the  whole  Mediterranean 
region  and  extends  eastward  to  X.  India.  It  was  the 
Kva.fj.oi  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  mentioned  ns  far  back  as 
the  Iliad  {Ktiafiot  fieXavbxP0**'  13  589).  Yirehow  found 
the  seeds  in  the  excavations  at  Tn.y,  and  the  plant  was 
cultivated  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  in  the  ;ige  of  bronze. 
Beans  are,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  earliest  articles  of 
vegetable  food  among  the  European  races  of  mankind. 

Cp  l'OOD,   §  4,   COOKINU,   §  7.  N.   -\i. — W.    T.  T.-l). 

1  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury  say  {I.e.  i.|6)  that  it  is  regarded 
both  in  London  and  in  India  'as  a  very  inferior  dark  surt  of 
myrrh.' 

2  On  this  point  see  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  Botanical 
■  >la^azine,  7220. 
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BEAR.       1.     (m).      The  name,   common  to  Heb. , 
__  Aram. ,   \r  ,  and  Eth. ,  is  from  a  root  signify- 

ing to  move  slowly   and   softly,1   and    thus 
befits  the  bear,  which  has  a  stealthy  tread. 

The  Heb.  wont  is  generally  masc,  even  when  the  she-bear  is 
intended;  thus  'a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps '  is  always  2^ 
Sue'.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pi.  Wll  takes  a  fern,  verb  in 
i.'K.  224,  and  the  sing,    is  app.ueiitly  fern,  in  Is.  11  7.  <E> 

renders  apicos  |I!AL],  but  in  l'i..\.  17  i-j  wrongly  fj.4ptn.va  [BNA] 
(connecting  probably  with  3X1,  'to  be  anxious');  Theod.  has 
apuros.  In  Prov. 'JN15  ip  has  \vkos  [BNA  twice],  easily  e.\- 
]  l.uned  when  we  remember  that  the  Aram,  form  uf  3N'lt  wolf,  is 

,:?bh. 

The  animal  is  frequently  mentioned  in  OT  (in  the 
Apoer.     in    \Visd.ll17    Yx  elus.  25  17  [XA  ;    but  <so.kkov 


2.  Allusions. 


(B)j    and    47  .-it)   and    once  (Rev.  13 2) 


in  NT.  No  difficulty  arises  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  OT  passages  ;  the  attacks 
of  the  Hon  and  the  bear  on  David's  flock  (1  S.  17  34  36), 
and  of  the  she -bears-  on  the  children  who  mocked 
Elisha  (2K,  'J 24),  neeord  with  the  ravenous  habits  of 
the  animal;  'a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps'  I2S.  17  8 
Prov.  17 12  Hos.  138)  or  '  a  ranging  bear'  (IVov.  2815) 
is  naturally  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  possible 
object  to  encounter  ;  one  of  the  signs  of  profound  peace 
in  the  Messiah's  kingdom  is  that  the  cow  feeds  side  by 
side  with  the  bear,  its  natural  enemy  (Is.  11 7).  The  ?-oar- 
ing,  or  rather  moa?iingx  of  the  bear  is  well  expressed  by 
the  verb  *Dn  (Is.  59n,  ©"^H?  orevd'^),  which  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  howling  of  Ll  dog,  the  cooing  of  a 
turtle-dove,  the  sighing  of  a  man,  and  the  moaning  of 
the  sea.  The  stealthiness  of  a  bear's  attack  is  men- 
tioned in  Lam.  3  ro.  By  the  likening  of  the  second 
(probably  the  Median)  kingdom  in  Dan.  7  5  to  a  bear — 
which  '  was  raised  up  on  one  side,  and  three  ribs 
were  in  his  mouth  between  his  teeth  ;  and  they  said  thus 
unto  it,  Arise,  devour  much  flesh,'— the  extreme  de- 
slructiveness  of  the  Median  conquests  is  probably  in- 
dicated (see  further  Bevan's  Daniel,  in  loc. ).  In  Am. 
5  19  '  as  if  1  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met 
him,'  we  have,  as  Bochart  remarks,  a  Hebrew  equivalent 
to  the  classical 

'  Incidit  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdin.' ;! 

In  the  combination  of  the  '  feet  of  a  bear '  with  the 
body  of  a  leopard  and  the  mouth  of  a  lion  in  Rev.  132, 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  characteristic  re-combination 
of  elements  borrowed  from  OT  apocalyptic.  The  hyper- 
bolical treatment  of  old  history  in  later  Jewish  literature 
is  illustrated  by  the  mention  in  Wisd.  11 17  of  wild 
beasts,  such  as  lions  and  bears,  among  the  plagues  sent 
upon  the  Egyptians,  and  by  the  statement  about  David 
in  Ecclus.  47  3  that   'he  played  (Heb.  pnv  en's:)1* 

0*311^1,    'he  mocked  at  .    .    .  ')  among  lions  as  among 
kids,  and  among  bears  as  among  lambs  of  the  flock.' 

Finally,  we  notice  the  interesting  reading  of  (H^a  jn 
Ecclus.  25 17  : 

A  woman's  wickedness  altereth  her  visage 
And  darkeneth  her  face  as  doth  a  bear  (to?  apKos). 
If  this  reading  be  correct,  the  verse  will  allude  to 
the  trislilia  or  moroseness  often  attributed  to  the  bear, 
which  several  ancient  writers  speak  of  as  expressed  in 
its  countenance.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  more 
probable  that  (P]:  (supported  by  the  .Syr.  and  Ar.  ver- 
sions) is  right  in  reading 

And  maketh  her  face  dark  like  sackcloth  (tis  <to.kkov). 

The  Syrian  bear,  sometimes  called  Ursus  syriacus,  is 

not   specifically   distinct    from   the   brown   bear,    Ursus 

a  trios,     although     somewhat    lighter     in 

3.  Natural  colour    and    srnaiier     than     the    typical 

history.      v:u-j,.Lies.        It    has    a    wide    distribution, 

1  The  other  meaning  of  the  Ar.  verb,  '  to  have  a  bristly  skin,' 
is  probably,  as  ( ies.  thinks,  secondary,  and  derived  from  the 
noun  dubb. 

2  It  was  a  common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  she-bears  were 
fiercer  than  the  males;  thus  Pliny  (11 49),  'Mares  in  omni 
genere  fortiores  pneterquam  pantheris  et  ursis.' 

3  Cp  also  K.  24  18  Jer. -IS44. 
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being  found  in  several  parts  of  Europe, — formerly  all 
over  that  LontinciU, — and  throughout  Asia  N.  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  unsociable  in  its  habits,  though  some- 
times male  and  female  are  seen  together,  and  the  cubs 
accompany  their  mother.  Bears  are  omnivorous,  kill- 
ing and  eating  other  animals  ;  but  they  have  a  vegetable 
diet  also.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  fruit  and 
honey.  In  cold  climates  they  hibernate  during  the 
winter  months,  and  during  the  period  of  hibernation 
they  subsist  on  the  stored -up  fats.  The  young  are 
generally  born  towards  the  end  of  this  period.  They 
are  now  practically  extinct  in  S.  Palestine,  but  are 
still  to  be  met  with  in  the  Lebanon  and  Hermon 
districts. 

2.  RV  rend.ring  of  -cy  (Job99)  and  vy  (Job3832), 
AV  ARCTUkt'S  [q.V.).  N.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

BEARD.  The  importance  attached  by  the  Hebrews 
to  the  beard  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  many  references 
to  it  found  in  the  OT. 

Two  woras  are  thus  rendered  :  (a)  \\X^zakan,  iFux-vorLn-wycm', 
used  of  the  beard  proper,  cp  2  S.  10  4/!  -  1  Ch.  10  4/!  Is.  7  20 
15  2(  =  Jer.  4837)  etc.,  and  also  of  the  chin1  (in  Lev.  13  29/!,  14  9 
of  both  man  and  woman),  (b)  CSC,  sapJiam  (from  nsc,  '  lip  '), 
rendered  'beard'  in  2  S.  19  24  [25],  is  more  properly  the  mous- 
tache or  '  upper  lip '  (so  (P>bal  pvo-Tai;  ;  EV  Lev.  13  45,  and  AV 
mg.  Ez.  '24  17  22  Mic.  3  7  where  EV  '  lip  '). 

The  beard  was,  and  still  is,  in  the  Hast,  the  mark  of 
manlv  dignity.  A  well-bearded  man  is  looked  upon  as 
honourable,  and  as  one  who  in  his  life  '  has  never 
hungered'  (Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  I250).  By  touching  the 
beard,  or  by  swearing  by  it,  a  man's  good  faith  was 
assured  [op.  cit.  I268)  — a  fact  which  may  possibly  throw 
light  upon  Joab's  treachery  towards  Amasa  {28.  2O9). 
To  cut  it  off  wilfully  was  an  insult  (2  S  IO4/.  cp  Is.  16), 
and  to  cut  it  ceremonially  was  strictly  forbidden  ;  see 
Cuttings  of  the  Flesh,  §  3.  To  shave  it  was  an 
outward  sign  of  mourning  (Is.  152  Jer.  41  5  4837;  CP 
Ep.  Jer.  [Bar.  6]  31)  :  see  Mourning  Cus  ioms,  §  i.2 

Although  barbers  are  mentioned  only  in  a  late  pass- 
age (Ez.  5i,  □,3I,j  :  n1?:,  '  to  shave,' on  the  other  hand,  is 
frequent,  Gen.  41 14  [E],  2  S.  10  4  Judg.  16 1722,  etc.),  they 
were  doubtless  in  great  request.3  In  Egypt  the  barber 
is  described  as  industriously  journeying  from  place 
to  place  seeking  employment,  carrying  in  an  open- 
mouthed  bag  the  tools  of  his  craft — a  small  short  hatchet 
or  recurved  knife  (cp  RP^Z\itZ).  The  razor  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  OT,  where  it  is  called  -|"n, 
taar  (Nu.  65  87  Is.  7 20  Ps.  523  [4]  ;  but  '  sheath'  or 
'  scabbard'  in  1  S.  17  51  2  S.  208Ez.  21 4 [9]  etc.),  or  m'lD,4 
morah  (Judg.  135  I617  1  S  In);  see  Knife.5 

In  Egypt,  apart  from  priests  (and  high  officials,  Gen.  41  14), 
the  practice  of  shaving  the  hair  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  general  (cp  Egvijt,  §  39).  On  the  other  hand,  the  beard 
was  regularly  shorn,  and  only  the  shepherds  and  foreigners 
k-t  it  grow,  apparently  to  the  dw^ust  of  the  cleanly  Egyptians. 
Hence  the  negligent  Rameses  VII.  is  caricatured  in  his  tomb 
at  Thebes  wuarinLi  an  unshorn  beard  of  two  or  three  days' 
growth.  NevurtliL'less,  the  beard  was  looked  upon  as  a  symbol 
of  dignity,  and  on  solemn  occasions  the  want  was  supplied 
by  an  artificial  one.  Such  beards  were  made  of  a  piece  of 
hair  tightly  plaited  and  fastened  by  two  straps  behind  the  ear. 
The  king  wore  a  longer  beard,  square  at  the  bottom  ;  one 
e\cn  longer  and  curled  at  the  end  was  the  distinguishing  mark 

1  Unless  'chin  '  is  the  primary  meaning  of  \/j  pi.  The  word  fpT 
1  old  man,'  is  perhaps  a  derivative,  lit.  'gray-beard.' 

-  In  2S.  U)24[25]  Meribba'al  to  show  his  ^rief  leaves  his 
beard  untrimmed. 

3  Herod,  according  to  Jos.  (Ant.  xvi.  11  6),  was  nearly  as- 
sassinated by  his  barber,  Trypho.  In  MH  the  barber  is  1E"D ; 
cp  Shabb.  1  2. 

4  For  myD  (We.  TBS  146,/C)  :  hence  both  names  are  from  the 
same  root,  my.  '  to  lay  bare.' 

5  A  Phoenician  inscription,  fifth-fourth  century  B.C.,  from 
Lamaka  in  Cyprus,  mentions  the  l"sj  in  a  list  of  charges  in 
connection  with  a  temple  of  Ashioreth.  Unless  they  were  there 
to  attend  to  ceremonial  tonsures,  it  is  possible  that  Renan  is 
riyht  in  taking  them  to  be  physicians  whose  business  it  was  to 
heal  the  self-inflicted  wounds  of  the  worshippers  (cp  1  K.  is  28, 
and  see  C/Sl  86  a  ;  cp  95). 
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of  a  god.1  The  people  of  Punt  followed  the  Egyptians  in  all 
such  customs.  Canaatute-.,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,2  on  the 
other  hand,  wore  long  hair  and  plaited  beards,  and  in  strong 
contrast  to  these  arc  the  monumental  representations  of  the 
desert  nomad  with  pointed  moustache  (cp  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur. 
140,  296)."* 

BEAST.      For  (1)  b'hemah  (TOn?)  and  (2)  hayyah 

("'H),  '  living  creature  ' — including  niy  and  rttM3i  Gen.  8  17  (P), 
but  more  particularly  wild  beast*,  Gen. 7  14  (P)  372033  e*c  — 
see  Cattle,  §  2^2).  For  Ps.  tifc>3o[3iJ,  'wild  beast  of  the  reeds' 
[RV],  see  Crocodile,  Dragon.  For  (3)  fc'ir  p'J/3),  'beast  of 
burden,'  see  Cattle,  §2  (3).  For  (4)  Is.  1322  (C"N;  'wild 
beasts  of  the  islands'  [AV])  see  Jackal  (4),  Wolf.  For 
(5)  Is.  13 21  34  14  Jer.  50 39  (□"*  ;  'wild  beasts  of  the  desert' 
[EV]),  see  Cat  (end). 

(6)  V)  zlz,  'wild  beasts' [AV]  Ps.  50  11  [12]  80i3[i4]  is  more 
scrupulously  rendered  'that  which  moves  (or  roams)'  by  Dr., 
Bathg.,  We.  [bBOT].  BDB  recognises  Vlll  'to  move. 
'Small  creatures'  would  also  be  possible:  cp  Talm.  ^n 
'  a  worm,'  Ass.  zlzdnu,  an  animal  like  a  locust.  The  probability 
of  such  a  word  in  bibl.  Heb.,  however,  is  not  great.  The  two 
passages  have  to  be  considered  .separately.  @  gives  different 
readings  :  Ps.  Ou  wpatdT>js(cp  ft  Is.  06  1 1),  Ps.  80  6fos  aypios  [IjJ, 
fietrovLOS  a.  [I>cJ  juofioc  a.  [N'caAT),  iaovos  a.  [R*].  The  Targ. 
(in  boih  passages)  finds  a  reference  to  the  Hoopoe.  See  further, 
BDB  s.v.j  and  (on  the  text,  which  is  corrupt)  Che.  PsahttsC-). 

NT.  For  Rev.  11  7  etc.  13n  etc.  (the  two  mystical  drjpia) 
see  Apocalypse,  §§  40  43-47,  Antichrist,  §  $ff  and  cp  Behe- 
moth and  Leviathan,  §  2  ;  Dragon,  §  2.  For  Rev.  46  (£<jSa: 
the  four  'living  creatures")  see  Cherub,  §  3.  For  Rev.  18  13 
etc.  (KT7J07)  cp  Cattle,  §  2,  (2),  (3). 

BEATING  (with  rods),  Dt.  25 1-3  etc.  See  Law 
and  Justice,  §  12. 

BEAUTIFUL  GATE  (h  topAia,  ttyAh  [Ti.  WH]), 
Acts3io;  see  Temple. 

BEBAI  (U2,  §  57  ;  Hilprecht  has  found  the  Jewish 
name   Biba  on  -a  tablet  from    Nippur;    BhB&i    [BA], 

BOKxei  [L]). 

1.  The  b'ne  Bebai,  a  family  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (■•  •■<; 
Ezra,  ii.  §  9,  §  8c),  Ezra 2 11  (reckoned  at  623)  (j3a/3ei  [B],  -j3<u 
[A])  =  Neh.7i6  (reckoned  at  628)  Orj/3[e]i  [BkA])=i  Esd.5i3; 
of  whom  twenty-eight  are  included  in  Ezra's  caravan  (see 
Ezr\,  i.  S  2,  ii.  §15  \\\d)  EzraSn  GSapec  [BA]  /3a0iei  |L  once]) 
=  1  Esd.837,  Bahi  [once]  (pairjp,  firjfxai  [B],  0a0i  [A  once], 
fHafir]t  [L  once])  and  four  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (sec 
Ezra,  i.  §  s  end)  Ezral028  (0a/3[e]t  [BNA])=t  Esd.l>29.  It  was 
represented  among  the  signatories  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezka,  i. 
§7)  Neh-10i5  [i6](0T,8at[BN]/3ij0ai[LJ). 

2.  An  unidentified  place  mentioned  with  Ciiobai  and  Cola 
[qq.v.],  Judithl54  (0)70<u  [A],  a/3eAj3cu/i  [tN%\'': '']),  perhaps  a 
repetition  of  the  following  name  Chhuai  (Ii  and  Vg.  omit;  if 
the  reading  of  «*j  n^--1  be  considered  trustworthy,  Belmen 
[17.7'.],  a  locality  not  otherwise  improbable,  may  be  intended. 

BECHER  ("C3,  'first-born'  ;  §  61,  or  cp,  perhaps, 

Ass.  bakru,  Ar.  b.ikr,  'camel'  [so  BDB  Lex.]).  A 
Benjamite  clan,  (Jen.  4621  (xofiojp  [A],  -fiop  [L],  -/3w\ 
[D])  and  1  Ch.  76  8  (/3o%op  [A],  x°(^P  [L]  \  a^ctpa 
[B  v.  6,  omitting  all  mention  of  Bela]  and  afiaxei, 
a/xax^ip  [?'&.  v.  8]).  The  name  is  wanting  in  ||  Nu. 
2*138-41,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  name  Bicchi.r  (gen- 
tilic  '1D2,  Bachkite,  RV  Becherite)  in  the  Ephraimite 
list,  id.  J.  35  ((r5l;AL  om. )  was  originally  1  marginal 
addition  to  the  Benjamite  clans,  which  after  being 
misplaced  has  crept  into  the  text  (cp  Bkked,  ii. ).  To 
the  clan  Becher  (gentilic  P.ichri  [</.v.~\)  belonged  the 
rebellious  Siieba  [^7.7'.  ii.  (i)],and,  if  we  adopt  two  very 
probable  emendations  (see  Bechorath,  Matri),  also 
Saul.  A  descendant  of  the  latter  bears,  according  to 
the  MT,  the  cognate  name  Bocheru  (but  see  Bocheru). 
It  is  possible  that  the  name  recurs  under  the  form 
Michri  [q.v.].      See  also  Benjamin,  §  9. 

BECHORATH,  RV  Becorath  (JTVDS),   apparently 

1  See  Erman,  Eg:  226  n.  4  ;  Wilkinson,  2  333. 

2  The  sculDtures  represent,  however,  not  only  eunuchs,  but 
also  what  seem  to  be  people  of  the  lowest  rank — peasants, 
labourers,  and  slaves — without  beard.  In  the  oldest  Babylonian 
sculptures,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  is  completely  bare. 
The  ancient  custom  was  perhaps  given  up  through  the  beard 
becoming  a  si^i'i  of  the  military  caste  (sue  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Art  in  ChaLL  -1  137). 

•*  Illustration,  Lenz.  Arch.  100,  109. 
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the  son  of  Aphiah  [</■:'-],  an  ancestor  of  Saul,  i  S.9i 
(BAXei  tB^'  Bex^P^e  [A],  M&xeip1  [L].  The  name 
is  really  to  be  read  as  Becher  [s'.z'.]  ;  it  is  the  name  of 
Saul's  clan.      Cp  Klo.  on  i  S.  9i  and  Marq.  Fund.   14. 

BECTILETH  (BaiktgiA<m8  [B],  BeKTeAee  and 
tt&ktc\A<\i  [A],  Baitoyaia  [K*].  BeKTiAeG  [Nc-J] ; 
Beth-K.etilath,  'house  of  slaughter'  [Syr  |),  The 
Plain  ok,  three  days'  journey  from  Nineveh,  'near 
the  mountain  which  is  at  the  left  hand  of  upper 
Cilicia' (Judith*i2i).  CJrotius  has  suggested  l'tulcniy's 
pcu;Taia\\T]  in  S\ria  [Ptol.  v.  15 16;  cp  the  Bactiali  of 
the  Tab.  Pent.  21  R.  m.  from  Antioeh)  ;  but  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  situation  as  defined  in  the  text. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  is  given  as  Ange,  Agge 
by  It.  Vg.  and  as  jLs^f1  by  the  Syr.  (so  Lag.). 
For  the  latter  Walton  gives  Jl-^f  '  mountain  of 
pots,'  which  suggests  that  the  name  may  have  arisen 
from  reading  L—n,  'potsherd,'  for  an  original  Nchn.  or 
Nw'in  Si,  which  actually  occurs  as  a  place-name.  See 
Tel-Harsha. 

BED.     Oriental  beds  in  the  olden  time  cannot  always 
have  been  so  simple  as  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  they 
generally  are  to-day.      Both   the  frame- 


1.  General 
conditions. 


work  and  the  trappings  of  the  bed  were 
sometimes  richly  ornamented.  Of  course, 
manners  changed  and  luxury  grew.  Egypt  was  perhaps 
in  advance  of  other  nations  ;  but  even  in  Egypt  the 
priests  were  wont  to  use  beds  of  ?,  very  simple  kind. 
If  they  had  any  frames  at  all,  they  were  wicker- 
work  of  palm -branches,  resembling  the  kafas  of  the 
modern  Egyptian  (cp  Wilkinson,  .inc.  Eg.  liZ^f., 
419/.  ).2  The  early  Israelites  were  naturally  slow  in 
their  material  progress.  Shepherds,  for  example, 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  (cp  Gen.  31 40),  would  wrap 
themselves  in  their  sindoh  or  rug3  {Ex.  2226[2s]),  and, 
if  need  were,  used  stones  for  their  head-rests  (Gen. 
2Sn)  Tent-dwellers  too  would  be  content  with  that 
useful  article — the  simlak,  and  this  was  probably  what 
Sisera  was  wrapped  in  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep 4 
(Judg.  4 18).  Those  who  dwelt  in  the  house  were 
protected  from  the  weather,  but  knew  no  luxury. 
Great  persons  had  special  sleeping- chambers.  Ishbaal 
for  example,  was  murdered  in  such  a  room  (antyn  Tin), 
2  S.  47  ;  cp  Ex.  8 3  [7  28],  2  K.  612  ;  also  -nn  2  S.  13 10; 
1  K.  I15  Ps.  IO530  (corr.  text),  and  in  the  highly 
civilised  period  represented  by  Ecclesiastes  it  was  per- 
haps the  usual  arrangement  (Eccles.  10  20).  Considering, 
however,  how  rare  special  bedrooms  are  in  Eastern  houses 
now,  and  also  the  poor  construction  of  the  houses  in 
ancient  Palestine,  we  can  hardly  venture  to  suppose  that 
~  'chamber  of  beds,'  (men  Tin,  2  K.  II2  2  Ch.  22u) 
was  common  among  the  Israelites.  Guests,  however, 
enjoyed  privacy  in  the  so-called  upper-story  [virepQov 
in  ©  and  NT],  which  was  on  a  part  of  the  flat  roof, 
where  coolness  could  be  enjoyed  fmps  rvhv*  2  K.  4 10 
Klo.  rr^-j,  rK.  171923).  And  in  such  rude  houses 
as  may  still  be  seen  in  parts  of  Palestine,  and  were 
doubtless  common  in  antiquity,  the  upper  chamber  would 
necessarily  be  the  sleeping-room  of  the  family,  as  long  as 
the  weather  permitted  (see  Hotr^i-:,  §  2).      During  the 

1  /xaxe'P  might  point  to  -r-£ ;  but  2  is  not  unfrequently  read 
^D;  Cp  Jf^n,  8aixa<r[e]i  [BAj,  Ba^rra-^.L  [L],  2  S.II21,  and  3*1% 
tapeifx,  Hos,  106  [BAQI"J. 

2  Porphyry  calls  them  by  the  name  bai's,  from  the  Cuptic  />.t?\ 
'palm-branch.'  Cp /3ai'a,  1  Mace.  1851  (where  thef»rm  of  the 
Greek  is  doubtful)  Jn.  12  13  and  Symm.  Cant.  To. 

So  the  modern  Arab  sleeps,  <-.t;.,  on  the  roof  of  the  mosque 
(Doughty);  a  h'mlaP'"  (,-|VdsO  is  still  the  chief  article  of  his 
wardruliu— an  oblong  piece  of  thick  woollen  stuff,  used  for  an 
outer  ^nrment  by  day  and  for  a  coverlet  by  night.  See  Dozy, 
Diet,  des  I'eteiJtL'iits  des  A  robes,  39. 

4  For  the'unintelligible  nTDS  (Jucl-.4i8)  read  with  Che. 
n?pt' ;  a  more  technical  term  than  "30  (Gratz)  is  required. 
Moore  (ad  loc.)  frankly  states  that  the  main  exegetical  tradition 
points  to  a  coarse  rug  or  wrap. 
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summer,  in  the  absence  of  a  latticed  upper  chamber,  huts 
of  boughs  on  the  flat  roof  could  be  used  (for  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  see  Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan,  89). 

The  bed  itself  is  called  generally  (a)  ,-ilo  mittah 
{from  nuj.    '  to   stretch,'  cp    kXLvtj   from    kXlvuj  ;    Gen. 

2    Terms    "18~  etC'^'  ^  21t:}0'  miskdbh  (properly  'place 
for  lying,'  Gen.  494  etc. )  ;  and  (c)  Lny1  'eres 
(properly  bedstead,  Prov.  7  16). 

neD  (once  Lin*K  [?.w.  (r)|,  Cant. 37  RV)  is  used  in  2S.331 
of  a  bier  D2D'D  is  used  Lullecmdy  >>\"  the  bedding,  etc.  in  2  S. 
17  28  (where  read  pi.).  '1  here  seems  to  be  no  distinction 
between  these  three  words  :  b  and  c  occur  together  in  parallelism 
in  Job7i3,  a  and  c  similarly  in  P.s.06  [7].  The  variant  render- 
ing 'couch'  is  employed  arliitrarily,  for  the  sake  of  differentia- 
tion, by  EV  in  j  ub7  1  j  (2DCT ),  by  AV  in  Am.3i2  (L'ly),  b> 
RV  ib.  (nt:D),  and  by  KV  in  Am.u4  (^J/)- 

Other  words  rendered  'bed'  are  (d)  yiy  vtj$va  (properly 
'spread  out,'  Ps.  63  6  [7],  Job.  17  13),  used  also  of  ihe  bed  of 
wedlock  in  Geri.  4!>4  (cp  1  Ch.5i);  an  extension  of  meaning 
similar  to  that  home  by  /coin)  in  Hub.  13  4  (but  cp  Lk.  11  7  etc.)  ; 
cp  Ar.  ' irs,  conju.w  From  the  same  root  is  derived  also  (e)  y^D 
wary!',  Is, 'J)S  20  (see  below  on  2K.315). 

hi  NT  Koirq  (ep  above),  tcKtvv]  '(Mk.  730  etc.2),  kXlvl&lov 
(Lk.  51924,  EV  'couch'),  and  Kpd^aroq  =  hat.  grabbatus, 
Mk.  ii  4  etc.).  The  Eook  of  Judith  adds  a-TptofxvT}  (13  9),  which 
may  perhaps  =  "G~ID. 

For  p'13^,  Cant. 3g  AVmg.,  see  Palanquin,  and  for  T\Vny: 
ib.  5  13,   cp  Garden. 

To-day  the  divan,  or  platform,  which  goes  along  the 
side  or  end  of  an  Oriental  room  serves  as  a  rest  for  the 
bedding.  This  arrangement  may  have  been 
known  in  N.  Israel  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Amos  (see  below  §  5)  ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  rich.  What  we  know  for  certain  is  that  the 
beds  were  movable  (1  S.  19 15 :  Saul  wishes  to  have  David 
brought  to  him  in  the  bed),  and  this  characterises  all 
periods  (see  Lk.  5 18  and  cp  <7Tpo)vv6oj  in  Mk.  14 15  Acts 
§34).  Thus  (cp  below,  §  5)  they  could  be  used  by  day 
as  seats  or  couches  (Ezek.  234i).  In  some  cases  the  bed 
was  fitted  with  a  head  (cp  Gen.  473i),3  such  perhaps  as 
we  find  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  (cp  Wilk. 
op.  cit.  1  416  fig.  191).  That  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
had  an  iron  bedstead,  according  to  Dt.  3n,  is  a  state- 
ment of  EV  which  most  scholars  would  question.  The 
wide  application  of  Semitic  words  for  '  bed '  justifies 
the  rendering  '  couch  of  death  ' — i.e. ,  sarcophagus.4 

Basaltic  sarcophagi  abound  in  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and 
a  giant  could  well  be  enclosed  in  '  Hiram's  tomb,'  as 
the  Bedouins  still  designate  one  of  them,5  which  is  said 
to  measure  twelve  feet  by  six. 

The  cloths  or  rugs  spread  over  a  bedstead  were 
called  DH3TD  (Prov.  7  16),  and  very  possibly  the  singular 
of  this  word  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  obscure  T33 
and  -qdd  found  in  1  S.  19 13  16  and  2  K.  8 15  respectively 
(see  above,  §  2,  on  Judith  139).  Neither  of  the  latter 
words  was  understood  in  antiquity,6  and    the  revisers 

*  CpAss.  erhty  'bed,  couch,'  Aram,  tony,  JLcD^JX   'couch, 

cradle,  bier,'  new  Heb.  nny,  'a  bower  in  the  vineyard' ;  Ges.- 
Bu.  illustrates  by  Ar.  'ar?,  'wooden  frame.' 

-  In  74  the  word  does  not  appear  in  the  best  texts  (so  RV). 

3  For  n^D,  however,  ®  Pesh.  Gei.  read  HCD,  'staff' ;  cp  Heb. 
11  21. 

4  We  can  hardly  say  with  Driver  (Deut.  53)  that  '  the 
supposed  meaning  of  'C'~\y  is  little  more  than  conjectural.'  The 
evidence  from  a  comprint  in  of  usages  is  overwhelming.  If 
Esmunazar  can  use  23&'D  f°r  his  death-couch,  the  Deuteronomic 
writer  may  of  course  use  U'iy  for  that  of  Og.  KKHy,  indeed, 
occurs  in  ^  Palmyrene  bilingual  from  et  -  Tayyibeh,  in  this 
sense.  Cp  also  HDD  in  2S.33I,  and  the  Syr.  use  of  Xoo*-^» 
(n.  1  above).  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the  Deutero- 
nomist  assumes  an  oratorical  style.  He  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  use  the  technical  Hebrew  term  for  sarcophagus,  p*1N  (Gen. 
50=6).  Cp  Schwally,  ZATIV,  1898,  p.  127,  n.  3  (who  would 
render  either  '  bed  '  or  [cp  Aram,  xefty]  '  bier  '). 

6  So  Robinson.  The  huge  size  of  the  sarcophagus  indicates 
the  importance  of  the  man  whose  body  is  placed  in  it.  There 
is  a  vast  sarcophagus  of  a  saint  near  Samarcand. 

6  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  2K.S15  whilst 
©B  represents  the  Hebrew  word  by  xa-0/Sa.,  Aq.  and  Symm.  (and 
through  them  perhaps  L)  give  to  o-rpto/xa.  (iniDn)- 
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h.ive  shown  their  perplexity  in  the  former  passage  by 
gi\  msg  three  alternative  renderings. 

Of  pillows  w  c  hear  nothing  in  OT.      In   Mk.  438  we 

4  Pillow  nave  Trpo<TKe<pa\aLot>  (cp  Hzek.  l:)i8  O, 
AV  '  pillow '  ;  but  it  was  an  extemporised 
pillow;   RV  better,   'cushion.' 

AV — even  sometimes  RV — does  indeed  assume  the  use  of 
pillows.  Thus  (a)  vn-'N'jO  (with  suffix)  is  rendered  'bolster' 
!>v  AV  in  1  S.  19i3  16  1**1 7  ir  16,  and  by  AV'ng-  in  1  K.  l'»<5 ; 
and  '  pilluu-'  by  A  V  in  Gen.  '2s  n  18.  The  word,  however,  denotes 
properly  'the  parts  about  one's  head,' and  is  thus  rendered  by 
«V  everywhere  (e.g.,  1S.I913,  'at  the  head  thereof),  and 
once  even  by  AV  in  1  K.  Il'6.  The  Heb.  word  finds  its  exact 
parallel  in  the  vn^J"0  (with  suffix),  'the  parts  about  (one's)  feet ' 
(Ruth38i4),  (/')  For  ~i"32  in  iS.li'^ifi,  EV  has  'pillow,' 
while  RVmg'-  offers  'quilt'  or  'network'  (so  Ew.,  cp  .1132,  a 
sie.c);  but  see  §  3.  (c)  The  'pillows' of  the  prophetesses  (so 
d?  Tvpoa-KefyaAaiov  \  cp  Vg.  Pesh.  Trtrg.)  in  Ez.  13  18  20  are  purely 
imaginary.  J"linD3  appears  to  mean  some  kind  of  magical 
amulet  carried  by  the  prophetesses;  cp  Ass.  k.isft,  'to  bind,' 
ka\Jtu  (Del.  in  Baer,  Ezek.  xii._/C). 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  subject  of  beds  from 
that  of  couches  or  divans.  Amos,  as  u.  dweller  in  the 
_.  country,  directs  his  scorn  against  the  luxury 

'  of  the  rich  grandees  '  that  sit  in  Samaria  in 
the  corner  of  a  couch,  and  on  the  silken  cushions  of 
a  bed'  (Am.  3 12  b,  RV).  The  rendering  of  RV  is 
indefensible  :  Damascus  and  damask  have  no  connec- 
tion (see  Damascus,  §  6  n. ).  The  passage  has 
been  cleared  up  with  an  approach  to  certainty  by 
critical  conjecture  :  it  should  run  thus,  '  that  sit  in 
Samaria  on  the  carpet  (rrEsr;)  of  n.  couch,  and  on  the 
cushion  (nrcan)  of  a  divan.'  '  From  another  passage, 
which  also  can  be  restored  verv  nearly  to  its  original 
clearness  (see  David,  §  12  n. ),  we  learn  that  the  couches 
of  the  great  \\  ere  richly  adorned.  The  selfish  grandees 
are  described  as  those  '  that  lie  upon  couches  (or  beds, 
rri^D,  of  ivory,'  Am.  64).  Such  couches  were  sent  as 
tribute  by  Hezekiah  to  Nineveh  (AT?  2  97,  1.  j6),  and  the 
Aniama  Tablets  ( f>  20  ;  cp  27  2028}  speak  of  'beds '  (irsu)  of 
ivory,  gold,  and  wood  sent  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  So  too 
in  Esther  (1 6  ;  cp  1  Esd.  36)  we  read  of  couches  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  covered  \Mth  rich  tapestry  and 
deckings  from  Egypt  (cp  Prov.  7 16).  Some  of  these 
couches  would  of  course  be  used  as  beds.  Such,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  gorgeous  bed  (kXLptj)  in  the  tent  of  Holo- 
phernes.  The  description  of  it  contains  the  first  mention 
of  a  '  canopy'  (kcouujttlov,  JudhhlOzi  13g  l'i  19,  originally 
a  fly-net) — one  of  the  results  of  Greek  influence  ; 
Hkllknism,  §  15. 

BEDAD(T13;  B&p&A[BADEL]).  the  father  of  Hadad 
I.,  king  of  Edom,  Gen.  36 35  1  Ch.  146  (BAApAM  [L]). 
The  name  is  seemingly  a  corruption  of  Bir-dadda — i.e., 
probably,  Bir  is  Dadda  (two  names  of  the  storm-god 
best  known  as  Ramman)  :  cp  with  this  Bir-zur  (-una, 
Panammu  inscr.  from  Zenjirli,  ±,  3).  Waiti,  the  'king 
of  Arabia'  conquered  by  Asur-bani-pal,  had  for  his 
father  Bir-dadda  {KB  2222/.),  a  name  which  answers 
to  the  Assyrian  name  Bir-ramman  (the  eponym  for 
848  B.C.).  Hommel  (Beitr.  z.  Ass.,  1897,  p.  270) 
derives  from  He-  ( Hajdad  —  i.e. ,  by  Hadad  ;  —  cp 
Baana,  Be-eshterah.  t.  k.  c. 

BEDAN  i;"]3  ,  B.-iD.ix,  or  [Cod.  Am.]  bi-xedjx). 

l.  In  an  address  ascribed  to  Samuel  we  find  Bedan 
mentioned  between  Jerubbaal  and  Jephthah  as  one  of 
the  chief  deliverers  of  Israel  (1  S  l'jn  MT).  No  such 
name  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  however,  and  the 
form  of  the  name  is  suspicious. 

Ew.  .supposed  that  the  initial  letter  had  been  dropped,  and 
that  we  should  read  Abdon  (j~2J/,  Judg.1213).  Abdon,  how- 
ever,   is   one    of  the    six    "-minor    Judges'   introduced    into    the 

1  Cp  Amos,  §  5  n.  ;  Che.  ExJ>osit,»%  vi.  b,  366,  JQR  10  572, 
and  on  nTl',  'mat,'  rug,'  'carpet  'see  Inir.  Is.  126  n.  For  32l"33 
Or.,1/.  and  Nuwack  give  ngvr^a,  'on  the  covering  of.'  But 
L-  is  non-existent  ;  in  Judg.  4  18  it  is  corrupt  (see  above). 
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historical  scheme  of  Judges  at  a  Lite'-  time.  The  Targ.  fanci- 
fully understands  the  name  as  ben- 1  'an- i.e.,  Samson. 

The  mention  of  Siscra  in  i-.  9  entitles  us  to  expect 
Barak,  which  name  is  actually  read  by  (?  {[Sapatc  [HAL]), 
Pesh.      So  We.,  Dr.,  Klo.,  Bu. ,  Moore,  H.   P.  Smith. 

2.  A  Manassite,  1  Ch.  7  17  (fiaSafx  [B],  -Say  [AL]);  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  Abdon  (:-Qy).     See  Machir. 

BEDEIAH  1  iT"13,  more  probably  a  textual  corruption 
for  ITN~Q,  1  Ch.  S^if  [so  Gray,  HPX  285,  n.  n,  who 
cites  <5B  and  Pesh.],  than  an  abbreviation  for  in3U 
[so  Olsh.  -277  b,  4,  followed  by  BDB],  a  Levitical  name 
in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (Ezra,  i.  §  5  end) 
Ezra  10 35  (Bd.p<M<\  [B],  B&A&I&  [AL],  m<\.  [N] ; 
;-/  =  iEsd.  934  Pelias,  RV  Pedias  (rreAiAC  [B], 
TTMA6I0.C  [A],  B&A&I&  [L]).  By  reading  Beraiah 
i/.r.  !  as  above,  we  gain  a  second  name  in  which 
creation  {  vnis)  ^s  referred  to  by  the  distinctive  exilic 
and  post-exilic  term.      See  Creation,  §  30. 

BEE  (rninv    msAicc^;    dm 44  Judg.148  Ps. 

II812  Pr.68  [6]  Is.  7  18  Ecclus.fi  7  [Xc-a]  113  4  Mace. 
14i9f)  has  for  its  Hebrew  name  :\  word  derived 
from  a  root  meaning  to  lead  (or  to  be  led)  in  order. 
Thus  it  means  properly  a  member  of  a  swarm  (cp 
exam  en  from  ex-ago).  Besides  the  familiar  incident  of 
Samson  finding  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  lion's  carcase 
(recalling  Vergil's  storv  of  Aristnsus  and  other  classical 
allusions,  see  below),  we  have  in  the  OT  two  references 
to  the  angry  assaults  of  bees  on  those  who  meddle  with 
their  hives  (In.  1  44  Ps.  11 8  12  [MT]  ;-  cp  4  Mace.  14  19), 
and  a  likening  of  the  Assyrian  power  to  a  bee  summoned 
by  the  sound  of  a  hiss  to  settle  on  the  land  of  Israel :[ 
(Is.  7 18).  In  Prov.  6,  at  the  close  of  the  exhortation 
10  the  sluggard  to  learn  from  the  ant  and  her  ways, 
O  has  the  following  addition  to  the  Hebrew  text  :  — 

Or  go  thou  to  the  bee 

And  learn  how  diligent  she  is, 

And  how  noble  (o-enyrjv)  is  the  work  that  she  doeth  ; 

Whose  labours  kings  and  private  men  use  for  health, 

And  she  is  desired  and  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  all : 

Though  she  be  weak  in  strength, 

By  honouring  wisdom  she  is  advanced. 

We  may  compare  the  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach  (11 3). 
The  bee  is  little  among  such  as  fly, 
But  her  fruit  is  the  chief  of  s\\  eet  tilings. 

The  common  bee  of  Palestine  is  Apis  fitseia/a,  Latr. ; 
some  authorities  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species,  others  as  a 
sub-species  of  the  cosmopolitan  honey-bee .  Ipis  mvlhtiea. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  view  it  is  stated  that  when  crossed 
with  races  of  the  same  species  it  breeds  freely  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  differs  in  size  and  colour  from  the 
English  bee,  being  smaller  and  lighter,  and  beautifully 
striped.  The  colonies  are  large  and  very  many,  Pales- 
tine being  a  country  well  adapted  for  the  needs  of 
insects  which  flourish  in  the  sun  and  feed  on  flowers. 

Bees  are  found  wild,  making  their  hives  in  crevices  of 
the  rocks  and  hollow  trees,  etc. ;  and,  even  at  the  present 
d;iy,  many  of  the  Arabs  make  a  living  by  collecting  wild 
honey  and  bringing  it  into  the  towns  for  sale.  Bee- 
keeping is  much  practised  in  the  East  (where  honey 
is  largely  used  in  cooking),  the  hives,  according 
to  Canon  Tristram,  being  tubular  structures  3  or  4  ft. 
long,  and  some  8  in.  in  diameter,  roughly  made  of 
sun-dried  mud.  The  ends  of  the  tube  are  closed  with 
a  tile  perforated  with  <i  hole  for  the  access  of  the  bees. 
Many  of  the  hives  are  piled  up  together  and  covered 
with  boughs  for  the  sake  of  shade.      When  the  combs 

1  Thi:  'rn.  word  is  a  nomen  unit  at  is ;  the  collective  appears 
in  Arab,  as  dibr  or  dabrt  a  swarm  of  bees,  also  probably  in 
emended  text  of  1  S.  14  26,  i~C~t,  its  bees  (for  ^3")  ;  so  ©,  We., 
Jlr.,  Bu.,  H.  P.  Smith. 

-  tp  has  'as  bees  about  wax,'  which  El,  Clic.'1'  adopt ;  but 
;;ri  comes  from  •-;■!,  a  rival  reading  to  nyn  (Che,  J'sA-l).  In 
cod.    N  Ecclus.  ,07  a  corrector  has  added  w?  i^Aiuvai  €KTpifir)(n]. 

3  The  ancients  believed  that  it  was  possiUe  to  summon  bees 
by  sounds,  such  as  die  heating  of  ni.jlM  ;  s,;(J  \Yrg.  Geor^,46$, 
and  the  other  passages  cited  by  Uuchart  {Hicroz.  1 10). 
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are  stored  with  honey  the  end  is  removed  and  the  comb 
pulled  out  with  a  hook.  It  is  possible  that  this  method 
of  apiculture  is  of  considerable  antiquity — the  art  was 
well  known  in  classical  times,  and  the  bee  has  \>rvn,  as 
Darwin  points  out,  'semi-domesticated  from  an  ex- 
tremely remote  period,' — but  there  is  no  reference  to 
it  in  the  OT  or  the  NT. 

The  temper  of  this  race  of  bees  is  very  irritable,  and 
they  are  \ery  revengeful  ;  indeed,  it  scums  that  the 
farther  East  one  travels,  the  more  the  bee  is  to  be 
avoided.  This  eagerness  to  alt.uk  may  explain  such 
passages  as  Dt.  I44  l's.  IIS12,  which,  if  they  referred 
to  the  English  bee,  would  seem  exaggerated.  A  few 
years  ago  some  hives  o(  this  Eastrrn  hicl-  were  introduced 
into  the  South  of  England,  but  proved  so  nggirsMve  that 
thev  had  to  be  destroyed.  They  are  very  active  on  the 
wing  and  fly  great  distances. 

The  passage  in  Judg.  (148),  which  describes  Samson 
finding  'a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of 
the  lion,'  reads  strangely.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
improbable  that  in  the  hot  dry  climate  of  Palestine  the 
body  of  a  Hon  might  dry  up  quickly,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  flesh  of  the  animal  might  have  been  removed 
by  ants.  The  skeleton  might  then  form  an  attractive 
shelter  for  a  hive.  On  the  other  hand,  llaron  Osten 
Sacken1  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  widely- 
spread  myth  called  Rugonia,  which  is  that  bees  are 
generated  in  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  more  especially 
in  the  carcases  of  oxen.  This  myth  frequently  occurs 
in  ancient  and  mediaeval  literature,-  and  was  believed 
and  quoted  by  distinguished  naturalists  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  explanation, 
according  to  our  author,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  true  fly 
{Eris talis  tenax,  one  of  the  Diptera),  which  mimics  a 
bee  so  closely  as  to  deceive  those  who  are  not  entomo- 
logists, lavs  its  eggs  in  decaying  meat.  This  provides 
food  for  the  maggots.  After  the  pupa  stages  emerges 
the  mature  insect.  As  it  flies  away,  it  would  be  almost 
certainly  taken  for  a  bee.  The  theory  is  ingenious  ;  but 
it  does  not  account  for  the  honey  in  the  lion's  carcase, 
and  at  present,  although  the  Erisialis  undoubtedly  lays 
its  eggs  in  filth,  the  evidence  that  it  does  so  in  dead 
bodies  is  somewhat  scanty. 

A  story  parallel  to  Samson's  is  to  the  effect  that 
recently,  when  the  tomb  of  Petrarch  at  Arqua  was  opened, 
it  was  found  that  a.  swarm  of  bees  had  made  their 
honeycomb  on  the  remains  of  the  poet. 

The  Palestine  bee,  which  is  found  S.  of  Mount 
Carmel,  differs  from  the  Syrian  bee  found  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  N.  of  that  district.  The  latter  is  of  a  deeper 
gray.  Both  races  are  larger  than  the  Cyprian  bee, 
which  is  slender  and  wasp-like.  The  Egyptian  bee 
resembles  the  Syrian  in  size,  but  is  yellow  and  of  an 
unusually  fierce  temperament.      Sec  also  Honey. 

N.  m. — A.  E.  o. 

BEELIADA  iVybvi,  §42,  i.e.,  'Baal  knows/  or 
'whom  B.  deposits'  [fur  safe  custody  ;  cp  Ar.  wadaa, 
'deposuit';  see  Korber,  Hi  gen  n.  39];  the  Massoretic 
vocalisation  intentionally  disguises  the  word  7l?3),  one 
of  the  sons  of  David  [q.  v.,%  1 1  d~\  ( 1  Ch.  1 4  7 ,  pakey dae 
[BS*],-XXia5a[A],0aaXia5a[L];  Ti.'stext  eXtade).  This, 
the  original  form  of  the  name,  was  later  altered  by  the 
scrupulous  copyists  to  Eliada  in  2  S.  5  16  (but  j3aa\t\ad 
[L]and  -€t/j.ad  in  B's  secondary  [see  David,  §  it  (d)  /3] 
list)  and  1  Ch.  38,  when  Baal  had  become  objectionable 
as  a  name  of  God  (WR3,  OT/CW  68).  Cp  Baal,  i. 
§5- 
(  BEELSARUS  (BeeAc<\pOC   [BA]).  j.  Esd.58  =  Ezra 

^2,    BlLSlIAN. 

BEELTETHMUS  (BeeATe6MOC  [B]),  1  Esd.  2i6. 
See  Rehi\m.  5. 

1  Bullettino  della   Socictd  Entomologica  Italiana,    torn.  25 

2  See  the  references  in  Bochart,  Hieroz.  4 10. 
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BEELZEBUL,  as  in  KY">e-  ;  EV  Beelzebub  ;  a 
name  of  the  ruler  of  tin;  demons  (&p)(eoN  TOON  A&r 
monicon),  Mt.  IO25  IH2427  Mk.  3i'j  Lk.  11 15  18/ +. 

KV  follows  Text.  Rec,  winch  has  /3eeAe>Sou/3  (so  Pesh.) ;  but 
final    /   is    better     attested    (PicAfefiouA    [cA   Syr.Hcl.]  ;    so    Ti. 
Tires).      W1I,    following    ]t    and    partly    «,    read 
1.  Form     everywhere  Pc^'e/jovA,  which,  Weiss  insists,  must 
Of  name.     1'C  onco'iinl;  but    this    scepticism    as    to   the    A  in 
/3eeA  is   paradoxical.       The  word  /3,£tv/-;oeA  is  in- 
explicable and  hardly  pronounceable,  and  the  famous  passage 
in    Ml.  Hies,   where  the  otKO<V-(T7ro7ijs    is  said  to  be   insultingly 
called    1 'iee(  l)/ebul,    implies     the     speaker's     consciousness    that 

•  V3  is  one  element  in  the  title. 

The  name  differs  in  two  respects  from  the  traditional 
name  of  the  god  of  Kkron  :   (1)  its  first  part  is  Aramaic, 

_      .         ,.  and   (2)  its  last  letter  is  not  b  but  /. 

"  '    Still,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Beclzebul  is 

identical  with  Baal-zcbub.  This  heathen  god  seemed 
at  one  moment  to  be  the  rival  of  Yahwe  (2  K.  I3),  and 
his  name  naturally  rose  to  Jewish  lips  when  demoniacal 
possession  was  spoken  of,  because  of  the  demoniacal 
origin  assumed  for  heathen  oracles.  The  title  occurs 
nowhere  in  Jewish  literature,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
lost  its  popularity  after  the  time  of  Christ.  There  ware, 
in  fact,  so  many  names  of  demons  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  some  onto  popular  names  passed  out  of 
use.  If  we  ask  how  the  name  Beel-zebub,  or  rather 
Beel-zebul,  came  to  be  popular,  the  answer  is — first,  that 
the  title  Baal-zebul  was  probably  not  confined  to  the  god 
of  Ekron,  but  was  once  known  in  Palestine  pretty  widely, 
so  that  a  traditional  knowledge  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the 
synonymous  title  Baal-Zephon  [17. v.  ],  can  be  presumed 
among  the  Jews  and  their  neighbours  even  apart  from 
2  K.  1  ;  and  next,  that  Lk.  9  54  shows  that  special  interest 
was  felt  by  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ  in  the  strange 
narrative  in  which  the  name  Baal-zebub  occurs.  That 
the  form  Baal-zebul  was  generally  preferred  may  be 
presumed  from  the  best  accredited  Greek  text  of  the 
Gospels — the  knowledge  of  this  form  must  have  come 
to  the  Jews  by  tradition  and  by  intercourse  v  ith  their 
neighbours — but  it  is  probable  enough  that  Beel-zebub 
also  was  current,  and  from  Mt.  10  25  we  are  obliged  to 
assume  that  some  teachers  pronounced  the  name  Beel- 
zebud,  with  the  view  of  interpreting  it  Beel-debaitha  = 
otKo5eo-7r6rj)s,  '  lord  of  the  house  — i  and  n  being  easily 
interchanged.1  (An  analogy  for  this  can  be  found  in 
the  Elohlst's  play  upon  Zebulun,  as  if  Zebudun,  in 
Gen.  3O20. )  The  interpretation  was  correct  (see  Baal- 
zebub,  §  3),  though  the  'house'  of  which  Jesus  and 
his  contemporaries  thought  was,  not  on  the  mountain 
of  God  (cp  Baal-zephon,  '  lord  of  the  [mansion  of 
the]  north),  but  in  the  '  recesses  of  the  pit'  2  (Is.  14is). 
Though  the  demons  might  be  allowed  to  pervade 
the  upper  world  (cp  Eph.  2a),  the  place  from  which 
they  proceeded  was  the  'abyss'  (the  Abaddon  of  Rev. 
9.i). 

As  things  now  stand,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  suppose 
Baal-zebub  [i/.v.  ,  §  3]  to  be  a  modification  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cacophony  for  religious  reasons  (cp  .Gog,  Magog) 
which  did  not  hold  its  ground.  Baal-zebul  is  probably 
the  original  form,  and  it  meant  '  lord  of  the  mansion  ' — 
i.e. ,  to  the  Jews  of  NT  times,  '  lord  of  the  nether  world.' 
The  reading  of  the  received  Greek  text  is  assimilated  to 
the  reading  of  the  traditional  Hebrew  te\t. 

Over  against  this  view  stands  that  of  the  old  scholar 
Lightfoot  (still  defended  by  Arn.  Meyer,  Jesu  iluitcr- 
sprathc,  40),  which  connects  -zebul  with 
3.  Other  ex-  l,-,^  .  dung,'  Irai,  Sri,  'dung-making,'  in 
planations.  new  ]Icbruw  ;  cp  t,3,',  .  t0  offer  to  idols.' 
The  idea  is  that  '  lord  of  flies '  was  changed  into  '  lord 
of  dung,'  to  show  abhorrence  of  heathenism.  Such 
transformations  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  later  Jewish  spirit; 

1  Cp  (D.'s  Zou3ou0  for  Zabud  {q.v.,  i\. 

2  She'ol,  on  this  theory,  is  ironically  described  as  the   7131,  the 

•  palace  '  or  '  mansion  '  of  the  demons,  as  in  Ps.  40 15  (arconhne;  to 
one  possible  view,  see  Psalms,  SBOT  where  We.  reads  s:>~>  of 
the  wicked  rich. 
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but  this  particular  one  is  improbable.1  '  Lord  of  flies  ' 
(could  we  assume  that  this  was  the  original  meaning)  was 
itself,  as  a  title,  bad  enough  ;  nor  would  the  people,  who 
feared  the  demons  so  much,  have  ventured  to  speak  too 
disrespectfully  of  the  archdemon  (cp  Ashmedai  or 
Asmodeus,  which  to  a  Hebrew  ear  meant  the  '  destroyer' 
— not  a  disrespectful  title)  ;  lastly,  on  Lightfoot's 
theory  the  name  ought  to  be  Beel-zebel  :  it  is  shown 
elsewhere  that  a  late  editor  detected  the  new  Hebrew 
word  zebel,  'dung,'  in  the  name  I-zebel  (Jezebel). 
Light f'.n.ii's  theory,  then,  must  be  abandoned,  as  Baudis- 
sin  holds.  But  Baudissin's  own  theory  (adopted  from 
Hitzig)  is  not  really  more  satisfactory.  He  thinks  that 
Baal-zebul  is  simply  a  euphonic  modification  of  Baal- 
2ebub,  the  consonant  which  closed  the  first  syllable 
being  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  second  part  of  the 
word. 2 

This,  however,  leaves  Baal-zebub  unexplained,  for 
Baudissin's  theory  of  the  name  is  scarcely  admissible. 

See  Selden,  De  Dis  Syris,  26;  Lightfoot,  Horn 
Hebraicce,  on  Mt.  12  24  Lk.  11 15  ;  Movers,  Die  Phonizier 
('41),  1  260/  ;  Riehm's  article  in  HIVIJ^.  The  latter 
revives  an  old  theory  of  Storr  and  Doderlein  that  bf'el 
d?b,lba  in  Aramaic  might  mean  either  '  lord  of  flies '  or 
'an  enemy,'  ex#pds  dvOpuiros  (Mt.  13 28)  =  5l&[3o\os. 
This  is  doubtless  plausible.  We  must  at  least  admit 
that  the  common  people  cannot  without  instruction  have 
attached  a  meaning  to  -zcbul.  But  how  has  Beelzebul 
(half  Hebrew,  half  Aramaic)  fixed  itself  in  the  Gospel 
tradition  ?  Pesh.  too  retains  Beelzebub.  Baudissin's 
article  in  Herzog,  PRFS-'"  (learned  and  thorough)  adopts 
the  ordinary  view,  as  far  as  Baal-zebub  is  concerned. 

T.    K.   C. 

BEER  pN3,  'well,'  §  101).  x.  (to  <pptap  [BAFL]). 
A  station  of  the  Israelites,  apparently  between  Heshbon 
and  the  Arnon  (Xu.  21 16  QK]).  See  Nahaliel; 
Wanderim;,  §  8  ;  and  cp,  below,  Beer-Elim.  The 
interest  of  Beer  is  not  geographical  but  literary.  The 
di^cowry  of  the  well  was  commemorated  (the  narrator 
gives  us  to  understand)  by  a  song.  The  song  with  its 
context  runs  thus,  according  to  MT,— 

And  from  there  to  Beer  :  that  is  the  well  whereof  Yah  we 
said  unto  Muses:  Assemble  the  people,  and  I  will  give  them 
water.     Then  sang  Israel  this  song: 

Spring  up,  0  well ",  greet  ye  it  with  a  song. 

Well,  that  the  princes  have  due;, 

The  nobles  of  the  people  have  bored, 

With  the  sceptre — with  their  sta\cs. 
And  from  Midbar  [F.V  the  wilderness]  to  Mattanah  ;  and  from 
Mattanah  to  Nahnlid  ;  and  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth. 

The  historical  character  of  this  statement  has  generally 
been  assumed.  Kwald,  however,  is  on  the  road  to  a 
very  different  theory  when  he  remarks  that  such  a  well- 
song  would  become  a  source  of  joy  to  the  labourers  who 
thenceforward  used  it  (Hist.  2204).  He  sees,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  essentially  a  popular  song.  Robertson  Smith, 
too,  finely  speaks  of  '  the  exquisite  song  in  which  the 
Hebrew  women  as  they  stand  round  the  fountain, 
waiting  their  turn  to  draw,  coax  forth  the  water  which 
wells  up  all  too  slowly  for  their  impatience.'3  We 
should  not  expect  the  origin  of  such  a  song  to  be 
remembered  ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  words  to 
suggest  the  occasion  ascribed  to  it  in  JE.  More  prob- 
ably it  arose  in  the  dry  country  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
where  springs  were  the  most  valued  possession  (cp  Judg. 
1 15  Josh.  15 19  Gen.  26  rg_f.).  The  'princes,'  'nobles,' 
and  'captains'  (for  p-r^n  we  read  eppna  ;  cp  Judg. 
59-14)  referred  to  are  the  sheikhs  of  the  clan.      When 

1  D'S?.],  the  present  writer  thinks,  has  no  connection  with 
?J,  'dung.'  It  is  pointed  in  imitation  of  D"^pu,  '  abomina- 
ti.oV  and  should  really  be  read  Dy^,  'heaps  of  stones,'  i.e., 
altars  of  stone.     Cp,  however,  Toot.,  §  2  (/;). 

2  HitzisfAV.  Prof  A.,  by  Steiner,  267)  compares  (P.'s  A  ^/Saicovju. 
(Habakkuk)  ;  Baudissin  adds  Bab  el-mandel  for  Bf.h  el-MYmdeb. 

3  'The  Buetry  of  the  OT,'  Brit.  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1877  ;  cp 
J?S[->  135.  The  expression  'coax  forth'  was  suggested  by 
Herder.  The  fountain  is  credited  by  primitive  races  with  per- 
sonality. 
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a  fresh  well  has  been  found,  the  sheikhs  go  through  the 
symbolic  form  of  digging  for  it  with  staves,  and  the  poets 
of  the  clan  greet  the  well  with  a  song. 

Does  MT  give  us  the  whole  of  the  song?  Can 
Midbar  be  used  as  a  proper  name?  Surely  not.  And, 
when  we  examine  the  MSS  of  (T>,  we  find  some  justifi- 
cation for  the  hypothesis  of  Budde,  that  the  text  of  the- 
itinerary  originally  ran,  '  And  from  there  to  Beer  ;  and 
from  Beer  to  Nahaliel  and  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth,' 
and  that  an  editor  who  knew  the  song  of  the  well,  and 
desired  to  do  it  honour,  inserted  it  1  jut  \vi__i_n  the  first  and 
the  second  items  in  the  list,  with  the  additional  line, 
'Out  of  the  wilderness  a  gift '  (see  Mattanah).  See 
Buclde,  AVtl'  ll'or/J,  March  1895;  Prcuss.  Jahrbb., 
1895,  p.  491^  ;  Franz  Del.  ZKW,  18S2,  p.  449^ 

2.  A  place  to  which  Jotham  [i]  fled  from  his  brotheT 
Abimelech,  Judg.  9 21  (pairjp  [B],  papa  [A],  (Hypa  [L]). 
In  OS  (23S73;  106  20)  it  is  identified  with  a  village 
called  Bera,  8  m.  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  context, 
however,  gives  us  no  data  for  determining  the  site  of 
the  '  well '  in  question. 

Betroth  (■/.'■)  and  even  Beersheba  have  been  suggested. 
Kh.  cl-Blreh,  YV.  of  'Ain  Shems,  is  considerably  more  than 
8  m.  N.  of  Btrit  Jihrln.  -p.  K.  C. 

EEERA  (N-JN3,  'weir  ;  Bc,i<mAc,  [B],  BeHp*.  [A], 
om.  L. ),  b.  Zuphah,  in  genealogy  of  Asher  (i  Ch. 
73?)- 

BEERAH  (rnN3,  'well'),  a  Reubenite  prince,  son 
of  Baal,  carried  off  by  Tiglath-pileser,  i  Ch.  .16  (BeHA 
[B],  -Hp*.  [A],  B0.P0,  [L])-  He  is  identified  by  the 
rabbins  with  Beeri,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Hosea. 

BEER-ELIM  (D'Ss  1N3  [Ba.  Gi.],  'well  of  tere- 
binths' (?)  or  '  of  sacred  trees  '  ;  cbpe&p  Toy  AlA[e]iM 
[BXAQT]),  a  place  apparently  on  the  northern  border 
of  Moab,  answering  to  Eglaim  on  the  south  (Is.  15  8). 
It  is  generally  identified  with  the  LIeer  of  Nu,  21  16. 
Some  identify  it  also  with  the  Alenia  of  »  Mace.  5 26  ; 
but  see  Alema. 

BEERI  ('"1N3,  ■  belonging  to  the  well '  or  '  Beer,'  § 
76  ;    cp  above). 

1.  A  Hiltite,  die  father  of  Judith  (i.  1),  Esau's  wife,  Gen. 
20 34  OeW  [ADJ,  £ao),\  [EJ,  /Salop  [L]>.  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  cles,  nption  with  that  of  A<!ah  in  the  genealogy  ill 
Gen.  362,  for  which  see  Bashe.math,  i. 

2.  The  father  of  Hi>tA,  Hos.  1  1  (i  /3cW[s]i,  [PAO]). 

BEER-LAHAI-ROI  (\<1  W  IN?),  .1  well  in  the 
Negeb,  famous  in  Hebrew  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
Hagar's  theophany  (Gen.  I614),  and  no  doubt  connected 
with  a  sanctuary  (St.  '/..  I  T  I!  ~  1  349  ['81]).  Beside  this 
sacred  well  was  the  abode  of  Isaac  (Gen.  2462  i.in). 
1  wamp  ^e  nrM"c  *s  nientioned  only  by  J  ;  K,  who 
gives  nearly  the  same  account  of  the  theophany 
(21  8-21),  speaks  simply  of  '  a  well'  According  to  RV, 
Ueer-laliai-roi  means  'well  of  the  living  one  who  sees 
me.' 

So  the  Versions  (10  14  r  r/jpe'ap  ov  ee<o7noe  [e]tSov  [ADL1  ^4  26 
2 j  11  :  (j>.  t^s  opao-nos  [ADI1L] ;  Pcsh.  in  all  three  j>.u»?  Jj>S 
iaJJu*).  This  rendering,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  that  given 
of  El  Roi  in  IO13,  'A  God  that  seeth ' ;  we  should  expect,  not 
'tn  'n,  but  \Nh  'n,  and,  even  apart  from  this,  'n  cannot  be  equiva- 
lent to  ?N,  '  God  '  (the  phrase  <n  htt  is  late).  Probably,  there- 
fore, we  should  render  with  We,  (FrolSM  330;  ET  320),  'living 
is  he  who  sees  me,'  and  explain  this  by  the  li^ht'of  Hagar's 
words  in  v.  13,  which,  :is  they  stand,  are  unintelligible,  but  may, 
by  the  correction  of  cSt  into  C'-S.n,1  and  the  insertion  of  'nm 
between  'n'N'-l  and  '"N-  (the  resemblance  of  these  three  words 
accounts  for  the  omission  of  one),  be  interpreted  thus  :  '  Have  I 
seen  God  and  rem.iined  al  ire  after  my  vision  (of  God)?'  El  Poi 
(lit.  '  God  of  vision  ')  w  ill  then  mean  '  the  God  who  is  seen '  (cp 
Gen.  '22  14). 

The.su  explanations  of  El-RG'i  and  Becr-Iahai-ruI 
are  too  plainly  not  original.  According  to  analogy, 
'r6  (wrongly  vocalised  In/mi)  ought  to  be  a  noun  in  the 
construct  state.      Instead  of  lahai  we  should  doubtless 


1  Cp  c-s.  in  MT  of  1  S.  3  13  :  read  d'hSn  ' 
=;i6 


ith  ©bal. 
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vocalise  lehi,  'jaw-bone'  ;  roi  (?)  is  some  animal's  name, 
not  known  in  the  later  Ik-brew,  and  perhaps  of  Arabic 
origin.  The  name  misread  Lahai-roi  should,  therefore, 
be  rendered  'Antelope's  (?)  jaw-bone.' 

Another  explanation  is  proposed  by  Hommel  (AHT  209). 
Adherin,T  to  the  point-;  as  regards  the  syllable  hat,  \\m  compares 
the  S.  Ar.  name  Lu'uii-'atkt.  He  does  not  account  for  roi. 
Should  'NT  be  i>l(see  Rlu)'  Samson's  Lehi,  however,  supplies 
a  more  obvious  clue. 

Lehi,  'jaw-bone,  was  a  name  given  to  any  prominent 
cms,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  jaw-bone.  See 
Lehi  ;  and  cp  Onugnathos  (8vov  yi>dt>os),  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  'Camel's  jaw-bone'  (an 
Arabic  name,  Yakut,  iv.  oi)oajf.  ;  cp  We.  W/kiJi,  298, 
n.  2).1 

According  to  E,  the  well  was  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba  ((Jen.  21 14)  ;  J,  more  precisely,  states  that  it 
was  'on  the  way  to  Shur  '  ( 1 1*  7 ) ,  'between 
Kadesh  and  Bored'  (v.  14).  Jerome  knew  of 
a  'well  of  Hagar'  (OSIOI3);  does  he  mean  the  tra- 
ditional well  in  the  Wady  e!-Muzveiteh  f  This  strangely 
formed  wndv  is  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  and  Palmer  thinks  that  there  was  once  \  large 
ciiv  here  ('  perhaps  one  of  the  "  cities  of  the  south"  '). 
One  of  the  wells  has  special  sanctity,  and  is  connected 
bv  the  Bedouin  with  Hagar.  Two  eaves  appear  to  be 
ancient.  The  smaller,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wady, 
on  the  right  hand,  was  apparently  a  Christian  chapel  ; 
the  other,  on  the  opposite  side,  seems  to  have  served 
as  the  hermitage  (Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  2 
354).  As  to  the  'jaw-bone'  rock  no  positive  state- 
ment can  be  ventured.  On  the  geographical  state- 
ment in  v.  14,  see  Bered,  i.  To  the  suggestions  there 
made  it  may  be  added  that  the  '  way  to  Shur'  (g.v.) 
would  be  one  of  the  regions  called  by  the  Assyrians 
Musri.  According  to  the  original  tradition  Hagar 
seems  to  have  fled,  not  to  Egypt,  but  to  a  N.  Arabian 
district  called  by  a  name  which  was  confounded  with 
Mizraim  (Egypt).  This,  and  not  Egypt,  was  really  her 
native  country  ;  this  too  was  the  country  from  which, 
according  to  E,  she  took  a  wife  for  her  son  Ishmael 
(21zi).  So  \Yi.  A  OF  30/  See  Hagar,  §  1  ;  Isaac, 
§  2  ;  Mizraim,  §  2  ;   Muriai-i.  t.  k.  c. 

BEEROTH  (ni"lX5;  BHpcoS  [BXAL]),  a  city  of 
Benjamin. 

In  Josh.  IS  25,  £eTjpw0a  [B],  /3r)0wpw0  [L],  2  S.  4  2  [A  omits] ; 
gentilic  Beerothite  ('rrxzr: ;  j3ijpu0cuo?  [BAL],  2  Sam.  ±if. 
59;j37]0(op.  [BA],  0(0apei  [L],  2  Sam.  23  37  ;  vn^n,  EV  Bero- 
THITE,  i  Ch.  11  39  ;  6  £ep0ei  [B],  6  0Tjpw0  [A],  6  pr)pia9i  [L]). 

According  to  Josh.  9 17  {petptav  [B*],  fi-qdup  [Babm£-]). 
it  belonged  originally  to  the  Gibeonite  confederation  ; 
and,  according  to  2  S.  43,  there  was  at  one  time  a 
migration  of  its  inhabitants  to  Gittaim  (see  Ishbaal,  i). 
Men  of  Beeroth  are  mentioned  in  the  great  post-exilic 
list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9,  §  8  c)  ;  Ezra225  =  Neh.  729  {(3-qpus 
[B],  afapaie  [L])  =  iEsd.5i9  (fiypoy  [B]  prjpwe?  [A]). 
It  is  named  by  Eus.  (cp  Reland,  618-19),  and  is  now 
represented  by  the  modern  J'l  Bireh  (which  still  owes 
its  name  to  its  abundant  supply  of  water),  a  village  of 
about  800  inhabitants,  in  a  poor  district,  about  9  m. 
N.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  Shechem  road.  Tradition 
assigns  it  as  the  place  where  Joseph  and  Alary  missed 
Jesus  from  the  company  of  re-turning  pilgrims  (Lk. 
2  43  45). 

BEEROTH  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  JAAKAN, 
RV  Beeroth  Bene-Jaakan  diJI?"^?  nhN2,  'wells 
of  the  b'ne  Ja'akan  '),  a  halting-place  in  the  desert,  Dt. 
lfJ6(BHpoj0  Y'WN  I&K6IM  [BAL]),  where  it  is  men- 
tioned before  Moseroth.2  This  notice  is  pre-L)eutero- 
nomic,  and  belongs  to  a  fragment  of  E's  list  of  stations 

1  So  first  We.  Prol.  I.e.  ;  cp  Moore,  Judges,  347.  It  seems  a 
natural  inference  that  El-roi  originally  referred  to  an  antelope- 
god  (so  Ball,  Genesis,  SBOT). 

2  The  Samar.  text  has  for  this  verse  :  'And  the  children  of 
Israel  journeyed  from  Moseroth  and  encamped  among  the  b'ne 
Ja'akan.' 
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which  has  been  inserted  by  the  editor  (Bacon,  Trip. 
Trad.  207/;  cp  Meyer,  ZA  T\V  1  118  ;  Dr.  Dent. 
120).  In  Nu.  o'-'^nf  the  same  name  occurs  (shortened 
into  Bene-Jaakan,  jpjr  ^3;  fiavaia  [B]  ;  -vlkclv  [A]; 
-(i)atcav  [F]  ;  (lainK.  [L])  after  Moseroth;  but  the  list 
of  stations  in  Nu.  33  is  of  l;ile  editorial  origin  (cp  Km:. 
Hex.  98,  102).  The  spot  probably  lay  somewhere  on 
the  edge  of  the  Arabali.  Cp  JAKAN,  and  WANDER- 
INGS, §  8. 

BEERSHEBA  (int?*^?,  §  107— i.e.,  'well  of  seven,' 

rather  than  'seven  wells' — see  below,  §  3  ;    BHpC&Bee 

1.  Eeferencea.  LI,ALJ ;  in  Josh.  15 ,8  BHPCABeB  [A] ; 

in      Oen.    Jl  31      cbpe&p      opKICMOY 

|ADL],  2^)33  <h.  op:<oy  [ADEL],  it  is  taken  as  mean- 
ing 'well  of  the  oath').1  One  of  the  Simeonite  towns 
in  the  southern  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  192),  on  the 
border  of  the  cultivated  land,  came  to  be  regarded, 
for  tin.-  greater  part  of  history,  as  the  remotest  point 
ot  Canaan  in  that  direction  ;  whence  the  phrase 
'from  ]).ui  to  Beersheba'  (2S.17n),  which,  after 
the  fall  of  the  N.  kingdom,  became  from  '  Geba  to 
Beersheba  (2  K.  "J^S),  or  'from  Beersheba  to  Mt. 
Ephraim '  (2  Ch.  11*  4  {3ey)p<ra(3€e  [B]),  and  in  the  post- 
exilic  period  '  from  Beersheba  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ' 
(Neh.  11  27  fie-qpo-afiee  [B],  /3epcr.  [A],  30  ftcr/po-apte  [B], 
ftcpa.  [A]).  Yet  Beersheba,  though  the  practical,  was 
not  the  ideal,  border  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  ran 
along  the  '  river  of  Egypt,'  the  present  Wady  el-'Arish, 
nearly  60  m.  SE.  of  Beersheba. 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the  planting 
of  the  sacred  tamarisk  of  Beersheba  is  given  in  the  story 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  2122^.  E)  ;  but  another  story  belong- 
ing to  another  document  (J)  assigns  the  origin  of  the 
well  and  its  name  to  Isaac  (Gen.  2G26-33).  It  was  the 
scene  of  more  than  one  theophany  in  patriarchal  times. 
It  was  an  important  sanctuary  frequented  even  by  N. 
Israel  in  the  time  of  Amos  (65  eppeap  tou  6pKov  [BAQ]), 
who  refers  with  disapproval  to  those  who  swear  by  the 
life  of  the  divine  patron-  of  Beersheba  (814).  It  was 
in  Beersheba  that  the  t\\  o  sons  of  Samuel  are  said  to 
have  exercised  their  judgeship  (1  S.  82),  and  a  day's 
journey  thence  into  the  wilderness  is  placed  the  incident 
of  the  'juniper'  tree  in  the  life  of  Elijah  (1  K.  19 3 ^* 
(3epaa(ilee  [A]).  Beersheba  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
mother  of  King  Joash  (2  K.  12i  [2]  2  Ch.  24i).  In 
post-exilic  times  it  was  inhabited  by  men  of  Judah. 

The  ruins  at  Beersheba  belong  apparently  to  early  Christian 
days.  The  Onomasiica.  describe  it  as  a  large  place  with  a 
Roman  garrison  (103  32  '234  100).  In  the  time  of  Jerome  the 
place  was  of  some  importance  ;  later,  it  became  an  episcopal  see  ; 
but  by  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  become  deserted  and  ruined. 

It  is  represented  by  the  modern  Blr  es-Sebd ',  on  the 

W.  es-Seba,  28  m.  SW.  from  Hebron  (Rob.  BR  1  300 

j. -a     ff\      Whilst  the  arable  land  of  Palestine 

2.  Identifi-  M  ' 


cation. 


virtually  comes  to  an  end  with  Beersheba, 


and  the  country  to  the  south  of  it  is  usually 
barren,  there  are,  for  nearly  30  m.  S.  of  Beersheba, 
ruins  of  old  villages  gathered  round  wells  ;  they 
evidently  date  from  Roman  times. 

On  Josh.  10  2,  '  Beersheba  and  Sheba,'  see  Si-if.ma  (i. ). 

[WRS  (AW.  Sew.W  181)  remarks  'The  sanctuary  of 

Beersheba   properly  consisted   of   the   "Se\en   Wells" 

.      ,.         which  gave  the  place  its  name. '     Among 

3.  Derivation.  the  Ambs  a  place  called  ,  St.ven  Wel]s . 

is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (I6424).  Robertson  Smith  has 
also  given  abundant  evidence  of  the  sanctity  attaching 
to  the  groups  of  seven  wells  among  the  Semites.  Even 
to-day  seven  wells  or  cisterns  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
undoing  witchcraft  (ZDPl  ~7 106).  This  view  is  due 
to  Stade  (Gesek.  i.  127),  who  thinks  that  the  postposition 
of  the  numeral  was  Canaanitish  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Kirjath-arba  (see  Hebron,  i. ),  the  theory  is  doubtful. 
'  Well  of  Seven'  is  not  inexplicable  ;   '  Well  of  (the)  Seven 

1  The  Hebrew  verb  '  to  swear  '  means  literally  '  to  come  under 
the  influence  of  seven  things.'     See  WRS,  AY/.  Sem.fi)  181^ 

2  MT  gives  '  way '  (cultus)  :  see  A.mus,  g  20. 
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gods '  is  intrinsically  a  probable  meaning.  Few  persons, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  go  to  Heersheba  looking  for  seven 
wells.  Guiltier  aflirms  that  there  are  now  only  three, 
though  there  may  once  have  been  more  {Souvenirs  de 
Terre  Sainted  147  ;  but  cp  his  letter  in  Exp.  Times, 
IO328  (Apr.  '99).  Trumbull  (Exp.  Tunes,  « S9  [Nov. 
'96])  also  states  that  he  saw  three  wells,  but  adds  that 
at  some  distance  he  saw  the  remains  of  a  fourth  and  a 
fifth.  He  admits  that  there  may  once  have  been  more 
than  five.  t.'p  also  Dr.  Exp.  Times,  7 567  f.  (Sep. 
'96).  For  descriptions  of  Beersheba  as  it  is  to-day, 
see  Rob.  BR  1  204  ;  Guerin,  Judie,  2  278  283  ;  Scjourne\ 
Et'v.  btbliqite,   1805,  p.   265.]  O.  A.  S. 

BE-ESHTERAH  1  rnjT.4,ra  1  in  Josh.  21 27  ( BocopAN 
[B],  -pp.  [I,],  BeeA^pA  [A]),  perhaps  an  abbreviation 
for  rnjTJ'l?  JV.l,  'house  of  Astarte'  (cp  Ge>  ,  Nestle, 
Eig.  114,  etc. ).  Hommel,  however  (Beitr.  f.  -  tss. ,  1897, 
p.  268),  explains  '  by  Ashtar '  ;  cp  the  S.  Ar.  inn>2.  '  by 
Athtar  (i.e.  ,  Ashtar).'  Gray  (IIH.X  127)  also  is  against 
the  supposed  abbreviation  of  beth  into  be-.      See  Asi-i- 

TAROTI-I. 

BEETLE,  RV  Cricket  (? 31H  ;  ochio/w&XHC  * 
[BAFL]  :  Lev.  llaaf).  By  the  word  so  rendered  is 
almost  certainly  intended  a  species  of  locust  or  grass- 
hopper ;  the  name  is  one  of  four  used  in  the  verse  to 
dennte  '  winged  creeping  things  that  gn  upon  all  fours, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon 
tin  earth.'  The  Hebrew  name  has  passed  into  Aramaic, 
post-biblical  Hebrew,  and  Armenian  ;  in  Arabic  harjala 
means  'a  troop  of  horses'  or  'a  troop  of  locusts'  (cp 
Joel 24),  and  the  connected  verb  means  'to  proceed  in 
a  long  train,'  as  do  locusts.  '  Beetle'  is  at  all  events  a 
wrong  rendering  ;  for  the  Cokaptcra  have,  as  a  rule,  legs 
ill  adapted  for  '  leaping  upon  the  earth,'  and  are  seldom 
or  never  eaten  ;  whereas  certain  kinds  of  crickets,  as  of 
locusts,  fire  fried  and  eaten  by  Eastern  nations.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  identify  the  species  (if  any) 
referred  to.      Cp  also  Locum,  §  2. 

BEGGAR,  BEGGING.     See  Alms,  §  4. 

BEHEADING.     See  Law  and  Justice,  §  12. 

BEHEMOTH  and  LEVIATHAN,    two  real  or  sup- 
posed  animals   grouped    together   in  Job  40 1 3-41,   but 
f  nowhere    else    in    the    canonical    books 
1    Mention  01  (see  however  below).3    BZhemoth  (men-) 
Behemoth.      !  T     ^        ■  -        1      ,  r     ' 

is  no  doubt  an  intensive  plural  form,  and 

means  'a  colossal  beast.'  It  occurs  (a)  in  Job40i5-24, 
probably  (t>)  in  Is.  1306,  but  hardly  (e)  in  Ps.  7Bm.8 

In  (a)  the  animal  so  called  is  described  at  length.  This 
description  is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  Leviathan,  and  most 
critics  have  thought,  specially  on  the  ground  of  the  '  hyper- 
bolical '  expressions,  that  the  two  pictures  are  later  insertions  in 
the  speeches  of  Yahuc  (see  Job).  Whether  the  expressions 
are  fitlv  called  'hyperbolical,'  we  shall  see  presently.  Almost 
all  modern  critics,  whether  they  separate  Job  40  15-il  from  the 
main  body  of  the  speeches-  of  Yah  we  or  not,  have  thought  that 
behemoth  is  a  Hcbraised  form  of  an  Egyptian  word  for  the 
hippopotamus  {p-ehe-mou  ^  'water-ox'),  but  there  is  no  philo- 
logical basis  for  this  opinion.*  In  (b)  Is.  306  DJ:  iT,:^H2  n^o 
is  probably  to  be  rendered  'Oracle  of  the  monster  (bcheinnth) 


1  '\KpC<;  according  to  the  order  in  ipi^AFL;  olttokU  is  men- 
tioned in  hexaplaric  MSS  as  a  rendering  by  'aAAos.' 

2  It  will  be  seen  that  on  one  strongly  supported  theory  there 
are  parallels  to  this  combination. 

3  The  versions  render  Behemoth  as  follows  : — 111  (a)  Bf)pia. 
[LXX],  KTqi'f)  [Aq.  Theod.],  in  (b)  tCjv  TerpcnrodtDi'  [LXX],  imjei) 
[Aq.  Sym.  Th.J,  in  (<  )  KT-qr^S,^  |  LXX,  Sym.]. 

4  So  independently  WMM  (  Kgypt,  §  9).  The  objections  are 
as  folluws  :  (1)  The  final  .'■'■  in  Behemoth  is  unaccounted  for 
(Lepsius).  (2)  The  Egyptian*  had  several  names  for  the  hippo- 
potamus (e.g.,  rc?-t,  '  a  beast  that  rolls  itself  in  the  mud ') ;  but 
the  texts  nowhere  mention  /<->  h,  -mou.  (3)  The  form,  if  it 
existed,  would  be  mou-ehe  (Y .  C  Cook).  It  is  strange  that 
Jablonski,  who  died  in  1757,  and  could  know  only  Coptic,  and 
that  imperfectly,  should  be  consulted  111  preference  to  Hindi, 
who,  after  supposing  himself  to  have  found  the  old  Egyptian 
original  of  Behemuth  in  bekhama,  discovered  afterwards  that 
the  name  was  really  kheb  (Renouf,  Expositor,  July  1897).  Cp 
Remi'Han.  On  an  analogous  attempt  to  justify  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Leviathan  as  a  crocodile,  see  col.  520,  n.  3. 
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of  the  south  land.'l  Th:i  is  the  heading  of  a  short  fragmentary 
passa-e  of  prophecy,  and  refers  to  the  description  of  Egypt  at 
the  end  of  v.  7  as  '  Rahab  the  quelled  one  '  (see  Rahab,  11.  §  1). 
'The  south-land'  (Negeb)  is  here,  as  in  Dan.. So  W^ff.,  a 
designation  of  the  second  of  the  two  empires  which  endangered 
Palestine,—  i.e.,  Egypt,  —the  other  being  S,~ipben,  'the  northland ' 
(  K-r.  Hi  15  Zech.  26  [10])— />.,  in  a  large  sense,  Babylonia.  So 
JJel.      The  hi  ading  in  7'.  6  may  he  ver)    late. 

Delitzsch  finds  BChemuth  also  in  (<■)  IV  73  22,  'As  for  me,  I 
was  senseless  and  ignuiant,  I  was  a  Behemoth  toward  thee' 
(Del.,  Xowack).  Tins  rendering  is  correct,  if  the  text  is  sound, 
and  if  the  speaker  is  an  individual.  If,  however,  the  speaker 
is  to  be  understood  collectively,  we  may  perhaps  render,  I  was 
(like)  the  beasts  toward  thee.'  So  Ba.  ;  but  the  absence  of  the 
particle  of  comparison  is  a  difficulty.  If  we  compare  49  10  [n] 
92  6  [7]  it  becomes  plausible  to  read,  with  <  -r.Uz,  nT  jri 
■•m^n,  '  I  was  devoid  of  understanding  toward  thee.' 

Leviathan  i jn'iS  bivyJthJn,  'wreathed' — i.e.,  'gather- 
ing itself  in  folds'  ;    or  perhaps  of   Bab.   origin)   is  a 
_       ...  designation   of  a  mythic  serpent  in 

2.  Of  Leviathan.  aU  the  passages  in  which  it  occurS| 

unless  Job  41 1  be  an  exception.2     See  also  Leviathan. 

It  is  found  (</)  in  Job41i  (4O25),  'Canst  thou  draw  up 3 
Leviathan  with  a  hook,  (and)  press  down  his  tongue  with  a 
cord  ?'  ;  (e)  Job3s,  '  Let  those  w  ho  by  a  ban  upon  the  sea4 curse 
it,  (those)  who  are  appointed  to  rouse  up  Leviathan';  (/)  Is. 
27  1,  'In  that  day  shall  Yahwe  punish  Leviathan  the  fugitne 
serpent,  and  Leviathan  the  coiled  serpent,  and  he  shall  slay  the 
dragon  in  the  sua ' ;  (g)  Ps.74i4,  '  Thou  didst  shatter  the  heads 
of  Leviathan,  and  _;a\e-.t  his  [carcase]  to  be  food  for  the  jackals  '  ;5 
{//)  IV  10426,6  'There  do  the  dragons  move  along,  (there  is) 
Le\  1. u  ban  whom  thou  didst  form  to  be  its  ruler.'  To  these  refer- 
ences, two  supplied  by  apocryphal  writers  may  be  added  :  (/) 
En.  fiU;-Q,  cp  24  f.  ;  (J)  4  Esd.  1J49-52  ;  cp  Apoc.  Bar.  '^94. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  desert  the  zoological 

explanation    of   Behemoth   and    Leviathan,    leaving  the 

_    , ,       field  open  to  another  writer  to  represent  the 

1  ...      ,   more  generally  received  opinion  (see  Hippo- 

mytnicax  p0TAM(JS      Crocodile).       .Str< >ng    reason 

'  will  have  to  be  shown  for  not  interpreting 

these   strange   forms  with  some   regard    to  mythology. 

No  one  would   assert  that  the  author  of  Job    had   an 

altogether  distinct  mythological  conception  ;  but  modern 

commentators  who  disregard  the  mythic  basis    of   the 

descriptions  make  a  serious  mistake. 

It  was  natural  in  1887  to  look  for  illustrations  of  the 
Job  passages,  (d)  and  (e),  to  Egypt,7  though  reference 
should  have  been  made,  not  to  the  fantastic  griffins  on 
certain  wall-paintings,  but  to  the  idealisation  of  the 
ordinary  monsters  of  the  Nile  in  the  mythic  narratives 
of  Re'  and  Osiris.  '  There  are  supernatural  as  well  as 
natural  hippopotamuses  and  crocodiles,  and  it  is  a 
specimen  of  these  which  the  poet  has  given  us.  The 
descriptions  are  hyperbolical  and  unpleasing,  if  referred 
to  the  real  monsters  of  the  Nile  ;  they  are  not  so  if 
explained  of  the  "  children  of  defeat,"  with  the  dragon 
Apopi    at    their    head,8   which    the    poet,   by   a   fusion 

1  The  alternative  explanation,  'Oracle  of  the  beasts  of  the 
south ' — i.e.,  of  the  desert  which  adjoins  the  south  of  Judah — is 
less  natural.  Why  '  the  south  '  instead  of  '  the  desert '?  And  why 
are  serpents  called  rvc--"0,  'beasts,'?  nTn  would  have  been 
more  in  place.     Cp  SBOT  on  Is.  306. 

12  ©  renders  Leviathan  as  follows  :— in  (./)Spa«oi'Ta(Aq.  Sym. 
\evia9av),  in  (<■)  to  fj.eya  ktjtos  (Aq.  Sym.  \evta9avt  Th.  Spa- 
kovto),  in  (_/")  rof  SpaicovTa.  (Aq.  bym.  Th.  XeviaSav)  [twice],  in 
(^')  tidv  SpaKOVTinu  (Aq.  Kev ia.6a.v),  in  (/;)  Spaicuiv. 

3-ir-:rir:  for  IUT  "-",:n.  The  final  letter  of  v.  24  (now  12N,  'his 
snout')  and  the  first  letter  of  7'.  25  became  effaced.  Ewald 
(Lchrb.  d.  Hebr.  S/>r.  791)  makes  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  the  interrogative  particle  (n)  in  MT, 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  Arabic  word  for  crocodile  (Ew,tl{i) 
existed  in  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  of  Job.  Similarly  liudde  ; 
Duhm  leaves  the  point  undecided.  Against  this,  see  Che.  Ex- 
positor, July  1S97. 

4  Read  C'  for  CV,  with  Gunkel,  to  restore  parallelism;  cp  Ps. 
7413/  10425y:  Is.  27 1. 

5  Reading  D'^s  Sjnc  hrrh:  fna     Cp  Fox. 

6  Reading  c::r.  for  the  scarcely  possible  Pi"N,  'ships';  and 
correcting  U  pn^  into  12"J,;:S.     See  Che.  ^.(2) 

"  Che.  Job  and  Sol.  56,  where  the  first  recent  critical  protest 
was  made  against  the  dominant  theory.  Cp  the  fantastic  forms 
described  in  Maspero,  Struggle  0/ the  Nations,  84. 

H  See  Maspero,  op.  cit.  159. 
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historically  most  justifiable,1  identifies  with  the  monsters 
of  Babylonian  origin  called  elsewhere  Rahab  and  his 
helpers  (Job <)  13).  And  even  in  the  uncorrected  but 
still  more  in  the  corrected  text  there  are  expressions  and 
statements  which  are  hardly  explicable  except  nn  the 
mythological  theory. '  How,  for  example,  can  the  hippo- 
potamus and  the  crocodile  be  said  to  be,  not  merely 
dangerous  to  approach,  but  beyond  the  range  of  hunters  ? 
There  is  evidence  that  even  in  early  times  the  Egyptians 
were  skilled  in  attacking  and  killing  them.  How,  too, 
can  the  ordinary  hippopotamus  be  called  '  the  firstling 
of  the  ways  of  God'  (Job 40 19),  and  the  ordinary 
crocodile  be  said  to  be  feared  by  all  that  is  lofty,  and  to 
be  king  over  all  the  sons  of  pride3  (Job  41 34  [-0])  ? 

The  Babvlonian  elements  in  Behemoth  and  Leviathan, 
however,  are  more  important  than  the  Egyptian.  They 
have  been  pointed  out,  though  with  some  exaggeration, 
by  Gunkel,  who  also  noticed  how  much  the  text  of  the 
accounts  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  has  suffered  in 
transmission.  It  may  be  hoped  that  by  the  light  of  the 
mythological  interpretation  the  corruptions  may  be 
partly  removed.  For  example,  Job  J.I9-11  [1-3]  may  be 
plausibly  emended  thus  (see  /(J A',  April,  1897)  : — 

Surely  thy  self-confidence  proves  itself  vain  ; 

Even  divine  beings  the  fear  of  him  lays  low. 

An  angel  shudders  when  he  would  arouse  him  ; 

Who  then  (among  mortals)  w  ould  dare  to  meet  him  as  a  foe? 

Who  ever  confronted  him  and  came  oft  safe? 

Under  the  whole  heaven,  not  one  ! 

The  un-emended  form  of  this  passage,  it  is  true,  does  not 
favour  a  mythological  interpretation  ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  it  any  plausible  meaning,  whereas  the 
emended  text  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  that  we 
hear  of  Leviathan  elsewhere.  One  more  proof  of  the 
helpfulness  of  the  new  theory  may  be  given.  No 
passage  has  puzzled  interpreters  more  than  40  19  b. 
The  RV  renders  thus,  '  He  (only)  that  made  him  can 
make  his  sword  to  approach  (unto  him). '  uin,  however, 
should  be  --c-  (Giesebrecht).  The  real  meaning  is,  '  that 
was  made  to  be  ruler  of  his  fellows  '  ('n  lT'IS1?  ib^n) — i.e., 
Behemoth  is  the  king  of  all  land  animals.  Take  this  in 
connection  with  Job  41 25  [33] 3  and  Ps.  10426,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Leviathan  was  regarded  as  lord  of  the 
ocean,  and  Behemoth  of  the  dry  land.  The  former 
notion  was  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians  ;  the  latter 
perhaps  from  the  Egyptians.4 

Thus  the  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  passages  in  Job 
represent  a  fusion,  from  every  point  of  view  most 
natural,  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  elements.  The 
dragon  is  primarily  Babylonian  :  it  is  Tiamat  (  —  dihp  ; 
see  Creation',  §  2/).  Bfihemoth  may  be  ultimately 
identified  with  Tiamat's  consort  Kmgu.  Being  ignorant 
of  the  mythic  monsters  in  question,  the  poet  naturally 
filled  up  the  gaps  in  his  knowledge  from  two  monsters 
of  the  Nile  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  as  represent- 
atives of  the  evil  god  Sit.5 

Coming  now  to  {/),  Is.  27,  we  note  that  the  writing 
belongs  to  a  prophetic  passage  which  has  a  strong 
apocalyptic  tinge,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  period 
which  produced  the  apocalypse  of  Daniel.6  Nowhere 
perhaps  in  the  OT  is  the  phraseology  more  distinctly 

1  Hommel  (Der  bab.  Urspr.  der  agypt.  Kultur,  1892,  p.  40) 
connects  Apopi  or  Apep  with  Bab.  a/'/f/'u,  '  storm-flood.'  Apopi 
is^the  Tiamat  of  heaven.  His  head  is  split  by  the  conquering 
Re'  into  two  parts  ;  Tiamat's  body  is  so  treated  by  Marduk. 

2  Reading  NT  7t3r7Z  UlK,  with  Budde  (improving  slightly 
on  Gunkel).  The  '  sons  of  pride  '  (if  fnc,"  's  correct)  may  be  a 
phrase  equivalent  to  '  Rahab 's  helpers.  If  so,  mythic  monsters 
are  referred  to. 

-  ii~">3s  is  probably  a  corruption  of  rrn  ^i'zp  (Che.). 
Leviathan  was  made  to  be  lord  of  living  creatures  (i.e.,  those  of 
the  ocean-depth,  tehDm,  just  mentioned). 

4  Che.  Expositor,  July  1897. 

5  Cp  Maspero's  Struggle  of  the  Nations.  Plutarch  (De  Is. 
et  Osir.  56)  well  knew  the  connection  of  the  two  Nile-monsters 
with  Typhon  or  Sit. 

6  Che.  Intr.  Is.  150^,  i5Sjf-  \  Lyon,  JBL,  1895,  p.  131, 
quoting  Smith's  Chaldcean  Genesis^  ed.  Sayce,  p.  tp. 
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mythical.  '  Leviathan  the  fleeing  serpent '  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  carving  on  a  heal  representing  Marduk 
with  a  dagger  pursuing  the  dragon  which  flees  before 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  and  '  Leviathan  the 
coiled  serpent '  is  the  mythic  phrase  for  the  ocean  which 
surrounds  the  earth.1 

In  ( ,-■),  l's.  71 14-  a  psalmist  gives  a  somewhat  different 
view  »>f  Leviathan.  To  him  the  destruction  of  Leviathan 
is  past.  This  is,  of  course,  the  original  view  represented 
in  the  Babylonian  Creation-story  (see  Creation,  §  2). 
The  passage  should  most  probably  be  read  thus  : — 

Thou  didst  shatter  the  head  of  Leviathan, 

And  gavust  up  his  [carcase]  as  food  for  the  jackals. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  unburied  corpses  of  the 
Egyptians  (Kx.  H30);  'the  people  inhabiting  the  wil- 
derness '  is  an  impossible  rendering  of  a  corrupt  text 
(see  Fox).  We  have  here  simply  an  amplification  of  r' 
mythic  detail  in  the  storv  of  Tiamat  (see  the  Babylonian 
Creation-tablet  iv.  /.  104)  — the  same  detail  which 
explains  a  line  passage  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah 
(Is.  51 9). 

Taken  by  itself  (/?.),  Ps.  10426,  it  must  be  admitted, 
gives  no  confirmation  to  our  mythological  interpreta- 
tions. Leviathan  appears  as  one  of  the  monsters  of  the 
sea,  and  we  are  told  that  Yahwe  himself  '  formed  '  him  as 
its  ruler.  The  writer  may  know  nothing  of  mythology. 
He  has  heard  this  said,  and  repeats  it. 

We  now  turn  to  (i)  and  (j),  the  apocryphal  passages. 

The  former  (Enoch  00  7-9)  runs  in  Charles's  translation  from 
the  Ethiopic  version  (155)  : — 'And  in  that  day  will  two  monsters 
be  parted,  a  female  monster  named  Leviathan,  to  dwell  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  over  the  fountains  of  the  waters.  But  the 
male  is  called  Behemoth,  who  occupies  with  his  breast  (?)  a 
waste  wilderness  named  Dendain,  on  the  east  of  the  garden.  .  .  . 
And  I  besought  that  other  angel  that  he  should  show  me  the 
might  of  these  monsters,  how  they  were  parted  on  one  day,  and 
the  one  was  placed  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  the  other  in  the 
mainland  of  the  wilderness.' 

The  latter  (4  Esd.  649-52)  is  as  follows  : — '  Et  tunc  conseruasti 
duo  animalia,  nomen  uni  uocasti  Behemoth  et  nomen  secundi 
uocasti  Leuiathan.  Et  separasti  ea  ab  alterutro,  non  enim  poterat 
septima  pars  ubi  erat  aqua  congregata  capere  ea.  Et  dedisti 
Behemoth  unam  partem  quai  siccata  est  tertio  die,  ut  inhabitet  in 
ea,  ubi  sunt  monies  mille  ;  Leuiathan  autem  dedisti  septimam 
partem  humidam  :  et  seruasti  ea  ut  riant  in  deuorationem  quibus 
uis  et  quando  uis.'  (Behemoth  becomes  uehemoth  in  cod.  M  and 
Enoch  in  codd.  SA  [so  AV].) 

It  is  needless  to  pause  long  on  the  purely  Jewish 
elements  in  these  descriptions.2  That  Behemoth  was 
created  on  the  fifth  day  was  an  inference  from  Gen.  1  21  ; 
the  reference  to  the  '  thousand  mountains '  comes  from 
a  faulty  reading  in  Ps.  50 10  (where  ^n  should  be  Sn) 
combined  with  an  absurd  interpi  etation  of  nicm  in  the 
same  passage.  The  chief  points  to  notice  are  these  : 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan  are  not  two  great  -water- 
monsters,  but  have  their  habitation,  the  one  on  the  dry 
land,  the  other  in  the  deep  ; :;  the  Dendain  of  Enoch 
may  possibly  be  the  Babylonian  dannnin,  which  is  a. 
synonym  of  irsitim,  'the  earth,'  and  is  literally  'the 
firm. ' 4  According  to  Gunkel,  the  female  monster 
Leviathan  is  Tiamat,  and  the  male  monster  Behemoth 
is  Kingu,  Tiamat's  husband  (on  whom  see  Creation- 
tablet  iv.  //.  119-122).  In  the  Babylonian  story  these 
monsters  met  their  fate  at  creation  ;  in  Enoch  the 
assignment  of  their  respective  dwellings  is  an  incident  of 
the  judgment  at  Noah's  flood  ;  in  4  Ezra  again  it  is  a 
detail  of  creation.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  dogmatise 
too  freely  on  the  sources  of  the  apocryphal  writers. 
Their  notions  were  probably  a  strange  compound,  in 
which  there  were  exegetical  inferences  side  by  side  with 
corrupted  statements  of  Oriental  tradition.  One  of 
these  statements  appears  to  have  related  to  the  habitation 
of  Behemoth — at  least,  if  we  may  accept  Zimmern's 
explanation  of  Dendain,  which  Dillmann  and  Charles 

1  Cp  the  mythological  serpent  in  one  form  of  the  Babylonian 
Deluge-story  (see  In  luce,  §§  6-y). 

2  For  details  on  the  late  Jewish  fancies,  see  Drummond, 
Jewish  Mess/ah,  352-355  ;  Weber, /wrf.  Theol.  160,  202,  40^,  404. 

3  C.  H.  Toy ■,  fudaism  and  Christianity,  162. 

4  So  Zimmern,  in  SchopJ.  63  ;  cp  Jensen,  Kosmol.  161,  Del. 
.•Ik.  JfH'£  225. 
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unconvincingly  connect  with  ;*i  rn  (comparing  Dudael, 
Enoch  IO4,  which  is  certainly  not  a  mere  '  fiction  of  the 
author  ').  The  view  here  taken  is,  of  course,  quite  con- 
sistent with  Charles's  theory  (Bar.  53)  that  the  writers 
of  4  Esd.  0 30-725  and  Bar.  27-30  both  used  the  text  of 
an  earlier  work  which  contained  the  story  of  the  six  days 
of  Creation.  This  lost  hexahemeron,  just  as  much  as 
4  Esd.  638-64,  represents  not  a  homogeneous  tradition, 
but  a  medley  of  notions  derived  from  different  sources, 
Jewish  and  Oriental. 

On  the  subject  of  this  article  consult  Gunkel,  Schdpf.  41-69; 
Di.'s,  Bu.'s,  and  Du.'s  commentaries  on  Job  ;  Che.  'The  Book 
of  Job,' etc.,  Expositor t  July,  1097,  and  'The  Text  of  Job,' 
/QR,  April  1897.  See  also  Dragon,  §  4/.,  Rahab,  i.  and  cp 
Hippopotamus,  Cnocudile.  On  the  oscillation  of  mythic  and 
semi-mythic  statements  between  the  dragon  and  the  crocodile 
as  the  enemy  of  the  Sun-god,  cp  Clermont-Ganneau,  Horus  et 
Saint  Georges  (extrait  de  la  rev.  arched.),  1877,  pp.  8,  25. 

T.  K.  C. 

BEKAH,  RV  Beka  (l?i?2),  Ex.  3826.  See  Weights 
and  Measures. 

BEL  (bl  ;  6'^  BhaIoc].  ^*=>),  Ass.  bi'lu,  like 
•  1*3  (Baal),  is  a  simple  appellative  meaning  'lord' 
quite  as  often  as  it  is  a  proper  name  (see  Pjile.nmcia). 
In  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  pantheon  it  is  borne  by  two 
deities  (see  Babylonia,  §  26),  the  younger  of  whom, 
identified  with  Marduk  {see  Meroijach),  finds  mention 
in  writings  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods  (Is. 
46i  Jer.  502^710],  5144  (<£  omits)).1 

The  extent  of  the  cultus  of  this  god  in  later  times 
appears  from  the  many  proper  names  compounded 
with  Pel  in  Phoenician,  and  more  especially  in  Palmyrene 
inscriptions.2  Jacob  of  Scrag  states  that  he  was  the 
god  of  Edessa  {ZDMG  *2'.t  131). 

BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON.  See  Daniel,  ii.  §  21, 
and  cp  §§  10,  19. 

BELA  (U?3,  'that  which  is  swallowed  up'?:  cp  Jer. 
BI44;  BaAak  [\/>L],  -AA&[EinGen.  H2]),  one  of  the 
five  royal  cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  (q.v. ,  §  2),  Gen.  142  8, 
where  the  name  receives  the  geographical  explanation, 
'  that  is  Zoar. '  In  fact,  in  Gen.  19 20-23  ^'e  hear  of  a 
small  city  near  Sodom,  the  name  of  which  was  called 
Zoar  {</.?'.),  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  Lot  from 
the  catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  the  other  '  cities  of  the 
plain.'  The  writer  of  the  explanation  in  Gen.  1428 
evidently  means  us  to  suppose  that  the  original  name 
of  Zoar  was  Bela.  The  author  of  Gen.  19  (J),  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  this.  In  13 10  the  same 
writer  speaks  of  Zoar  as  bearing  that  name  before  the 
catastrophe  of  Sodom,  and  a  comparison  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  2030  makes  it  probable  that  the  etymological 
myth  in  19  20-22  does  not  really  presuppose  a  change 
of  name.  It  is  probable  that,  had  the  name  of  Bela 
been  known  in  the  comparatively  early  period  when 
Gen.  19  was  written,  an  etymological  myth  would  have 
grown  up  to  account  for  it — 'Therefore  that  region  is 
called  Bela,  because  the  ground  opened  her  mouth  and 
swallowed  it  up'  (cp  Nu.  I630). 

Such  a  myth  did,  as  a  fact,  spring  up,  but  long  afterwards, 
and  not  as  a  fruit  of  the  popular  imagination.  In  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  the  phrase  the  king  of  Bela"  (Gen.  14  2)  is  para- 
phrased as  'the  king  of  the  city  which  consumed  its  inhabitants.' 
The  same  interpretation  was  given  by  R.  Meir  and  his  con- 
temporary Joshua  b.  Karcha  (Bacher,  Die  Agad '1  der  Tan- 
naiten,  38),  and  is  repeatedly  given  on  the  authority  of  '  the 
Hebrews '  by  Jer.  (Quast.  in  Gen.Wi  19  30  ;  Comm.  in  Jcs. 
155);  it  has  also  naturally  enough  found  a  place  in  the  Midra^h 
{l-,:r.  rabba,  par.  42).  Hommel  (AHT  195-198)  boldly  identifies 
l!<-la  with  the  ancient  city  of  Malka,  which  he  surmises  to  have 
been  in  the  trans- Jordan ic  region  ;  but  his  authority  for  giving 

1  The  evidence  of  some  proper  names,  however,  may  seem  to 
show  that  Bel  was  not  unknown  in  Canaan  at  an  earlier  date 
(see  Ash bel,  Bildad,  Ebal,  and  cp,  doubtfully,  Balaam  and 
Reuben). 

2  Whether  the  Palm.  ^Uisabye-formof  S'a^S:],  as  Hoffmann 
supposes  {Auszftge  aus  d.  Syr.  Act.  Pers.  Mart.,  1880,  p.  21,  u. 
159),  is  uncertain. 
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this  situation  to  iMalkfi  is  a  tablet  which  refers  not  to  Malka  but 
to  Melkart  (Johns,  Exfios.,  Aug.  1898,  p.  160). 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  name  is  given  to  the  king  of 
Bela.  When  we  consider  the  (probable)  corruptness 
of  other  names  in  the  passage,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  name,  being  uncouth,  early  dropped 
out  of  the  text.  To  supply  '  Bela, '  with  Bishop 
Hervey  (Smith's  Z>Z?<2>),  is  unnatural.  T.  k.  c. 

BELA  (1^3).  x.  (BaAak  [ADEL],  -AeK  [E  in  Gen. 
3633]).  The  first  Edomite  king,  son  of  Beor  (or  perhaps 
Achbor  ;  see  Baal-Hanan  [i]),  of  the  city  of  Dinhabah 
(Gen.  ^632/  =  1  Ch.  I43/).  It  is  singular  that  a  diviner 
famous  in  legend  was  called  '  Bil'am  (Balaam)  son  of 
Beor. '  With  Nuldeke  (Untcrsuch.  87)  and  Hommel 
[AHT  153)  we  may  venture  to  identify  Bela'  and  Bil'am, 
and  all  the  more  confidently  if  Bil'am  belonged  to  a 
region  adjoining  Edom  (see  Pethor).  Obviously  the 
temptation  which  the  name  presented  to  an  imaginative 
narrator  must  have  been  irresistible.  Targ.  Jon.  and 
Targ.  1  Ch.  1 44  had  already  suggested  the  identifica- 
tion. The  list  which  contains  the  name  Bela  ben-Beor 
is  regarded  by  Sayce  as  a  piece  of  an  Edomite  chronicle. 
It  comes  before  us,  however,  as  a  thoroughly  Hebrew 
document,  and  is  correlated  with  the  history  of  the  b'ne 
Israel  (Gen.  3 1.131-39  ;  probably  JE).  Certainly  it  is  no 
sport  of  the  idealistic  imagination  ;  a  true  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  a  kindred  people  prompted  its  preservation. 
It  may  be  incomplete,  or  it  may  have  had  some  lacuna? 
filled  up  ignorantly,  not  to  speak  of  the  undeniable 
corruptions  of  the  text.  Let  us  take  the  list  as  it  stands, 
and  see  what  we  can  gather  from  it. 

The  list  contains  eight  names  (or  rather  seven,  for 
Baal-hanan  has  come  in  through  a  scribe's  error). 
Four  kings  have  their  fathers'  names  given  ; l  six  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  city,  and  one  is 
described  as  of  a  certain  region  (Husham).  The  names 
both  of  the  cities  and  of  the  persons  (or  apparent  persons") 
are  not  all  correct.  Dinhabah,  Matrkd,  and  Me- 
zehab  are  corrupt,  and  the  corruptions  efface  the  im- 
portant fact  that  Bela  (whose  city  was  not  Dinhabah 
but  Rehoboth  ;  cp  v.  37)  and  Mehetabel  came  from  the 
N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri  or  Musur  (see  Mizraim, 
§  2  b).  It  will  be  noted  that  one  of  the  names  occurs 
twice  (in  v.  39,  '  Hadar '  is  certainly  a  wrong  reading)  : 
it  is  properly  the  name  of  a  god — of  the  Aramaean  god 
Hadad.  From  this  name,  and  from  two  other  items — 
'  Bela  the  son  of  Beor '  and  '  Saul  of  Rehoboth  by  the 
river '—Bishop  A.  C.  Hervey  inferred  (Smith's  DBS2}  s.v. 
'  Bela')  that  there  had  been  an  Aramaean  conquest  of 
Edom.  The  references  to  Bela  and  Saul,  however,  are 
not  really  in  point  (cp  Balaam,  §  3),  and  all  that  the 
doubly  attested  Hadad,  3  [i.  2]— together  with  Bedad 
— can  be  held  to  suggest  is  that  Aramaean  influence  was 
early  felt  as  far  south  as  Edom. 

More  important  is  the  historical  notice  connected  with 
the  name  of  Hadad,  son  of  Bedad  (see  also  Husham). 
It  tells  us  of  the  early  occupation  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  land  of  Moab  by  the  Midianites,  whom  the 
Edomites  under  Hadad  defeated.  We  can  understand 
this  notice  in  the  light  of  Gideon's  defeat  of  the  same 
plundering  hordes,  described  in  Juclg.  7.  To  make  the 
two  events  contemporary,  with  Kautzsch  in  Riehm's 
HWB&  (art. '  Midian  '),  seems  heedless  and  hazardous. 

Our  most  interesting  as  well  as  most  certain  result, 
however,  is  the  antiquity  of  regal  government  among 
the  Edomites  ;  and,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  dynasties,  and  from  the  continual  references  to  the 
cities  of  the  respective  kings,  we  may  probably  infer, 
with  Winckler,  that  the  kings  were  of  the  type  of 
Abimelech,  or  at  the  most  of  Saul,  and  that  their  rule, 
except  in  time  of  war,  was  little  felt  save  by  their  own 
tribe.  It  is  true  that  this  will  not  apply  to  Saul  of 
Rehoboth  of  the  River,   for  this  place  seems  to   have 

1  Baal-hanan  {q.v.)  was  perhaps  really  the  father  of 
Hadad  II.  ;  ben  Achbor  is  a  variant  to  ben  Eeor  which  has 
attached  itself  to  the  wrong  name. 
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been  in  Musri,  not  in  Edom  ;  but  we  should  observe  the 
variation  in  the  phraseology  of  the  account  of  Saul.  It 
is  not  said  that  his  city  was  Rchoboth,  but  that  he  was 
'of  Rehoboth.'  "We  may  suppose  that  he  entered  by 
marriage  into  an  Edomite  family  and  then  obtained  a 
tribal  sovereignty.  He  was  a  Musrite  (a  native  of  the 
X:  Arabian  Mum'i).  The  name  o\'  the  last  king  ( 1  lad.ir, 
or  rather  HatladJ  is  unaccompanied  by  the  historical 
notice  which  we  should  have  expected;  it  is,  however, 
followed  exceptionally  by  the  name  of  his  wife,  of  whom 
we  are  told  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Matrkd,  and  a 
daughter  of  Mk-zaiiab.  The  former  name  is  a  eonup- 
tion  of  Mizran  (Misran),  the  latter  of  Mizrim  (Misrim). 
Misrim  was  really  a  correction  vi~  Misran.  Mrhelabel, 
as  well  as  Bel  a  and  Saul,  was  a  Misritc.  This  is  a  fact 
with  important  historical  bearings  (.see  IIadad,  i.  2). 

T.  K.  1 '. 

2.  In  genealogy  of  I'.i  xjamin  f§  q  (i.)l  (HoAe  [HALD;  t'-un. 
462i  (RV  P.ht-\H,  |3aAa  [ADT.j)-^  N  u.  '-V.  38  40  ;  cpiCh.76 
(SoAai  [L;  LA  omit]  7  (£oAae  [L-l.  fia\e  [AJ,  /3aAee  [l!J  ;  in  v.  6 
afieipa.  in  B  takes  the  place  of  BeLi  and  Becher  [.7.7'.])  and  8  1 
(pe\e\eq\  [D]),  and  the  gentilic  Belaite  or  rather  Balite  (/V^), 
Xu.263S  0aAele]i  [BAFL]). 

3.  b.  A/.i/.  in  genealogy  of  Reuben  (/SaAe/c  LB],  -Ae  [A],  -Aaa 
[L]>.  iCh   .''8. 

BELAH  11^3),  Gen.  46 -1  AV,  RV  Bela,  ii.  is. 

BELEMUS  (BHAeMOC  [BA]),  1  Esd.  2i6=Hzra47 
BlSHLA-U  [q.v. ). 

BELIAL.  This  is  an  imperfect  reproduction  of  the 
Heb.  .-^"II  (18  times  in  historical  books,  once  in  Job, 
thrice  in  Proverbs,  thrice  in  Psalms,  twice  in  the  psalm- 
like passage  prefixed  to  Nahum  (ln-15  [2i],  see  RV]). 
On  2  Cor.  615,  see  below  (§  1). 

It  is  generally  taken  to  mean  '  worthlessness,'  whether 

TT  ,  moral   or  material,    so   that   the   familiar 

\      -,-j.-  phrase,    'sons  (or  men)  of  Belial,'  would 

tradition.    r         ,         ,  r  v      .,  .    '  f  -,-,        ,     T). >1M.r 

mean  '  good-for-nothing  fellows    ;   R  v  U1=>- 

gives  '  base  fellows. ' 

So  BDB,  from  'Sn,  'not,'  and  ^>'!.*J  'profit'  (?) ;  so,  too, 
RVmg.  in  2  S.  23  6  and  elsewhere.  This  rendering,  however,  is 
not  supported  by  the  earliest  tradition  ;  for  0  renders  '  Belial ' 
by  a.v6p.t\fj.(Ly  aro/j-ia.,  ajroerTacrta  (Aq.  also  gives  o/TroaTacria.), 
and  the  qualification  '  of  Belial '  by  acre^s,  a<f>putv,  Aoijaos, 
-oyaro/j.05,  with  or  without  avqp  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
rind  2.U0  viol  irapav6p.(oy  (often),  and  (Symm.)  avvivoraKTOi, 
amjTrocrraTOL.  These  renderings  may  imply  the  etymology  v3 
h'-'j,  absq-ucjugo  (Jer.),  and  this  etymology,  though  impossible, 
is  yet  more  in  harmony  with  biblical  usage.  Tg.  gives  n^iS^j 
( oppressors. 

Another  tradition,  however,  favours  the  use  of  Belial 
as  a  proper  name.  So  in  (SA  Jud.  20  13  (/3eAtaju),  Theod. , 
Judg.  1922,  and  occasionally  in  Vg.  ;  so,  too,  in  the 
English  versions  including  even  RV  (on  RVm=*,  see 
above).  This  came  about  in  the  following  way.  How- 
ever we  account  for  it,  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  OT  and  the  NT  Belial  (sometimes  in 
the  forms  Beliar  or  Berial)  was  used  as  a  synonym  for 
the  arch-demon  Satan  ;  it  is  so  used  in  2  Cor.  6 15,  where 
Paul  asks,  What  harmony  is  there  between  Christ 
(parallel  to  '  light ')  and  Beliar  (parallel  to  '  darkness  ')  ? 
[/3e\iap  (BXC)  ;  cp  Jer.  's  explanation,  ccecum  lumen, 
as  if  -iK  *s3i  in  OS,1'2!  764].  Beliar  stands  for  Satan 
also  in  Test.  xii.  Pair,  (often  ;  e.g.  Test.  Rub.  2,  4,  6), 
the  Asc.  Isa.  (Berial),  and  Jttbilc-s  (ch.  15,  ed.  Charles). 
In  the  Sib.  Oracles  (hi.  63  ff.  iv.  \yj ff.)  Nero,  under 
the  name  of  Beliar,  is  to  lead  the  armies  of  Antichrist1 
(see  Antkjhkist,  §  15)  ;  and,  according  to  Bousset,  the 
phrase  6  dvOpanros  ttjs  duofxias  (ib.  §  4)  in  2  Thess.  23 
(BX,  Tisch. ,  Treg. ,  WH;  dfj.aprias  for  &v aulas  has 
also  good  authority)  may  be  a  translation  of  Belial. 

w.  h.  B. 

Both  for  the  sake  of  exegesis  and  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  Jewish  semi -mythological  modes  of 
2   MpptT  thought,   it   is    needful   to  be  clear  as  to 

of  wn  H         l^e  course  °f  development  of  the  mean- 
ings of  Belial,  and  to  form  a  probable  con- 

1  Cp  Deane,  Pseudepigr.  22,  168,  249,  and  Bousset,  Der 
Antichrist. 


jecture  as  to  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  nature,  of  the 
word.  G.  V.  Moore  (on  Judg.  1922)  gives  a  better 
rendering  of  hy?2  nn  than  most  commentators,  viz., 
'vile  scoundrels';  this  recognises  the  tact  that  'a  sug- 
gests not  merely  worthlessness  or  ordinary  viciousness, 
but  gross  wickedness.  He  also  describes  the  different 
etymologies  of  Belial  as  extremely  dubious,  and  cannot 
find  in  the  Hebrew  language  any  analogy  for  the  word. 
In  fact  the  seemingly  compound  word  nn,(?3  (Job  1*07)  is 
imaginary;  it  is  a  corruption  of  n'hin,  'utter  vanity.' 
But  Moore  passes  over  Lagarde's  acute  suggestion  (in 
Proph.  Clin! J.,  p.  47,  cp  lJti>crs.  139),  that  *?y,l?3  "m 
in  IV  4l8[oJ  (cp  /.  2)  suggests  an  etymology  (a  popular 
one?)  from  nVy  "hi*  'no  rising  up.'  In  Expos.  ('95a 
-I  :  t-^39)  the  present  writer  sought  to  show  that  Belial 
(L,;i,Li:i)  is  found  in  the  OT  in  three  senses  :  (1)  the  sub- 
terranean watery  abyss,  (2)  hopHr:-,;-,  ruin,  (3)  great  or 
even  extreme  wickedness.  The  third  meaning  is  com- 
mon ;  the  first  and  second  are  rare,  and  found  only  in 
late  passages  (see  Ps.  I84  [5]  =  2  -s-  --5.  Bs.  418  [9]  101  3 
[5S  3  hy^i,  so  read,  —deeds  of  destruction]  Nah.  1  n  15 
[2i]),  but  should,  if  naturalness  of  development  is  to 
count  for  anything,  be  more  nearly  original  than  the 
third.  It  is  only  in  Ps.  I84  [5]  that  Belial  is  used  to 
denote  the  abyss,1  and  it  maybe  objected  to  the  view 
that  this  is  the  primary  meaning  that  in  Asc.  Jes.  42, 
Berial,  like  Sarnmael  in  7 9,  appears  as  an  angel  of 
the  firmament  (cp  Eph.  2 -2).  However,  as  Bousset  has 
shown,2  the  eschatological  tradition  of  Antichrist 
[q.v.,  §  13/i],  one  of  whose  names  is  Bchal,  is  derhed 
ultimately  from  the  old  Babylonian  dragon-myth,  and 
we  know  that  the  mythic  dragon  has  for  his  proper 
sphere  the  sea,  though  in  some  mythic  developments 
he  appears  as  a  temporary  inhabitant  of  heaven,  from 
which  at  last  he  and  his  angels  are  cast  out  (Rev.  12  7-9). 
It  is,  therefore,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  old  myth 
to  suppose  that  Belial  may  have  been  originally  an  angel 
of  the  abyss,  not  of  the  firmament. 

We  now  come  to  the  origin  of  the  word.  Beliyya'al 
seems  to  be  a  Hebrew  modification  of  some  earlier  word, 
planned  so  as  to  suggest  a  popular  etymo- 
logy' nSy  ,(?3,  '  (from  which)  one  comes  not 
up  again '  (cp  mat  Id  tdrat,  the  Ass.  equivalent  of  a 
Sumerian  title  of  the  underworld  meaning  '  the  land 
without  return,'  Jensen,  Kosmol.  218,  222).  This 
earlier  word  was  most  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Babylonian  mythology  of  the  underworld.  The  original 
word,  which  was  Hebraised  just  as  abubu,  '  deluge,'  was 
Hebraised  (see  Deluge,  §  7),  may  very  possibly  have 
been  Belili,3  which  is  the  name  of  a  goddess  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  hence  of  the  underworld,  the  sister  of  Du'uzu 
or  Tammuz,  from  whom  she  differs  in  being  unable  to 
ascend  again  to  earth  (see  Descent  of  Istar,  I.  51  in 
Jeremias,  Bab. -ass.  1'orstell.  23;  and  cp  Jensen,  Kosmol. 
22^,  272,  275).  There  may  have  been  a  middle  form 
between  Belili  (which  appears  to  be  Sumerian — i.e. , 
non-Semitic)  and  Beliyya'al  which  has  been  lost  ;  cp 
Nephium,  §  ^.  The  Canaanites  and  Israelites  prob- 
ably took  the  name  (which  three  times  [iS.  2025  28. 
16  7  iK.  '21  13]  has  the  article)  as  o.  synonym  for  the 
abyss  of  Sheul.  Afterwards  it  seems  to  have  become 
a  symbol  of  insatiable  and  malignant  destructiveness 
(cp  rmn),  and  hence  the  phrase  'sons  (son,  daughter) 
of  Belial';  but  the  older  meaning  was  not  forgotten, 
as  we  see  from  Ps.  18  4  [5]-  The  objection  of  Bau- 
dissin  (IIcrzi>g,(:i>  s.v.  'Belial'),  that  'streams  of 
the  under-world'  (Ps.  I.e.)  would  be.  a  unique  phrase, 
is  of  no  moment,  for  the  whole  context  is  in  some 
important  respects  unique.  It  is  not  a  flood  from 
the  sky  that  overwhelms  the  speaker  ;  it  is  a  flood 
from   below — i.e.,    the    'waters   of    death,'    which    are 

i  In  v.4\$\f.  rilD,  Sy^3>  7Mt^,  and  WD  are  parallel.  niD 
is  the  world  of  the  dead  (or  its  ruler),  as  49  15  [16] ;  7^72  and 
SlNE?  should  have  the  same  meaning. 

2  Op.  cit.  bo/.,  86/,  09-101. 

3  Che.  Exp.  Times,  8423/  [W 
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a  primitive  element  in  Babylonian  mythology  (see 
Cainitks,  §6). 

Hommel,  while  accepting  this  identification,  proposes 
a  modification  of  the  theory.  He  thinks  that  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  phrase  quoted  above  was  simply  translated 
H"s3  by  the  Canaanites,  from  whom  the  name  was 
borrowed  again  by  the  Babylonians  as  1V-HH  [Exp. 
Times,  M472).  This  is  plausible  ;  but  we  should  like 
to  know  how  far  this  theory  would  lead  us. 

In  Exp.  Times,  'J  ^ojf.,  Baudissin  returns  to  the  subject.  He 
still  maintains  the  derivation  of  Bcliyya  at  from  'S3  and  Sy  *, 
and  thinks  that  some  of  the  occurrences  of  the  word  may 
p-issibly  be  due  to  editorial  manipulation,  and  that  the  word 
(<;*:plained  as  '  worthIessness'  =  '  wickedness  ')  does  not  look  very 
ancient.  He  also  quotes  a  communication  of  Jensen,  which 
Cheyne  in  his  answer  regards  as  favourable  rather  than  other- 
wise to  the  new  theory,  though  Jensen  himself  expresses  his 
agreement  with  Baudissin.  See  Exp.  Times,  ix.,  x.,  and  also 
Che.  Psalmsfi)  on  Ps.  lS^s]  (popular  etymology  from  j;^, 
'  t<>  swallow  up.'  y,  however,  is  intrusive,  cp  K'mig,  Lehrgcb. 
ii.  1  402).  §  1,   W.  H.  B. ;    §2/,  T.  K.  U 

BELLOWS  (rp'D,  properly  'instrument  for  blow- 
ing* ;  (hycHTHp).  mentioned  only  in  EV  of  Jer.  6291 
in  connection  with  lead-smelting  ;   see  Metals,  §  2. 

In  Ki-gvpt  bellows  were  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Thotmes 
III.  A  leather  bag  was  fitted  into  a  frame  from  which  extended 
a  long  pipe  to  the  fire.  Two  b  1.4s  were  used,  upon  each  of  which 
the  operator  placed  a  foot,  pressing  them  alternately,  while  he 
pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a  string  that  he  held  in  his 
band  (Wilk.  A  tic.  Eg.  2312^).  In  one  illustration  Wilkinson 
notes  that  when  the  man  left  the  bellows  they  were  raised  as  if 
full  of  air,  thus  implying  a  knowledge  of  the  valve.  The  earliest 
forerunner  of  the  bellows  sterns  to  have  been  a  mere  reed  or 
pipe,  which  was  used  by  smiths  in  the  age  of  Usertesen  {2  234, 
illustration  413,  fig.  3). 

Whether  hand-bellows  were  used  by  the  Hebrews  for 
domestic  purposes  is  quite  unknown  ;  for  a  description 
of  a  primitive  kind  still  used  in  Egypt  see  Wilkinson 
(ij-  3*3)- 

BELLS,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  though 
used  as  ornaments  at  the  present  day  in  Syria,  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
The  words  so  rendered  require  examination. 

"  n£>2.  pa',~uin»t  (\/  =  to  strike),  used  of  the  golden  orna- 
m'--nt>.  which,  alternately  with  Pomegranates  [y.r'.l,  were  worn 
up'jn  the  lower  part  of  the  Ephod  (Ew  2833,/!  3D  .-.--,/.,  Ki^Sojveq  ; 
cp  also  in  the  Heb.  of  Eeclus.  4.07a  and  ga,  and  sec  Cowley  and 
Neubauer  ad  loc).     Their  purpose  is  related  in  Ex.  lis  35. 

2.  n^iO.  vii-filloth  (cp  c'ns^^.  'cymbals'),  upon  which  were 
inscribed  "the  words,  '  Holy  unto  Yahwe,'  were  worn  by  the 
horses  in  Zechariah's  prophecy  (Zech.  14  20,  AN'my.  'bridles'; 
so  iP  ,\<x«Wds  and  Vg._/)r«w;«). 

In  both  cases  small  discs  or  plates  are  meant,  the 
m^"  being  possibly  similar  to  the  c^hl-;  or  crescents 
(see  Nkcklace)  of  Judg.  826. 

BELMEN  (RV  Belmaim)  is  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  the  defensive  measures  of  th^  Jews  against  Holo- 
f ernes,  in  Judith  4  4+.  The  readings  are  BeAM&IN  [A], 
BaiA.  [B],  *BeA.  [N];  Syr.  Jla^^^  (Abel- 
nieholah)  ;  Vet.  Lat.  Abe/mam,  Belmen  would  thus 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Belmain  [EV]  (BeAB&IM 
[HA],  &BeA.[K],  Syr.  JJcu^)^.^,  Vg  Bclma,  Vet. 
Lat.  Abelme)  of  Judith  73,  which,  obviously,  is  re- 
garded as  lying  near  Dothan,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
the  Abel-maim  of  2  Ch.  10  4,  nor  perhaps  the  Ba  AL- 
II amon  of  Ct.  8n.  The  place  meant  is  probably 
Ible-am  (modern  Bir  Bcl'ameh),  a  town  of  strategical 
importance.  In  Judith  S3  this  place  is  probably  in- 
tended by  Balamo,  RV  Balamun  (/3ctAa/iu>e  [BXAj, 
Syr.  *  Q^Ci^Va  lS**d  1,  and  if  we  might  assume  that  the 
translator  had  a  correct  text  and  understood  it  rightly, 
we  should  be  justified  in  restoring  j3a\a/jnav  for  fieKfxaiv 
in  44.  Certainly  none  of  the  readings  in  44  can  be 
accepted  as  reproducing  the  original  name.       T.  K.  c. 

BELSHAZZAR,  or  as,  following  the  Greek  form,  he 
*  (P,  however,  not  inaptly,  finds  a  reference  to  the  'bellows  of 

the  smith'  in   Job.  32 19,   where  DX'"n  mitt,  'new  bottles,'  is 

rendered  <p.  ^aAxe'us  (reading  C"'J'~.~> 


BELSHAZZAR 

is    called    in    Baruchln/:,    Balthasar,   RV  Baltasar 

(1-VNL1^?,  or,  less  correctly,  >V^*&v3  ;  Ba.ATd.CAp 
[@87Theod.ji  which  is  also  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
1-VN*L,JD?2,  Belteshazzar,1  see  Daniel  ii.  §§  2  13),  was, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  a  son  and  successor 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  The  length  of 
the  reign  of  Belshazzar  is  not  given;  but  we  read 
in  Dan.  8  1  of  '  the  third  year '  of  his  reign.  In  Dan. 
5 30 f.  [31/.]  it  is  stated  that  he  was  slain,  and  that  on 
his  death  the  empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  Darius 
the  Mede.  All  references  to  Belshazzar  in  other  authors, 
including  that  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Baruch  (1 11/ ), 
appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  passages  in 
Daniel  ;  and,  since  it  is  now  recognised  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  was  composed  in  the  second  century  B.C., 
the  narrative  is  open  to  question. 

Till  quite  lately  it  was  the  fashion  to  follow  Jos.  {Ant. 
x.  11  2)  in  identifying  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel  with  the 
last  Babylonian  king,  Naf3oav5r)\os,  whom  Jos.  else- 
where calls  Nap'uccTjSo?  (in  a  citation  from  BCtGssus  ; 
see  c.  Ap.  I20)  ;  in  Herod.  1  77 188  this  king  appears  as 
Aa[3in>7)Tos,  and  in  Abydenus  (quoted  by  Eus.  Pr.  Ev. 
941)  as  Napawidoxos.  Against  the  identification  of 
Belshazzar  with  Nabonnedus  it  was  urged  that  the 
latter,  according  to  Berossus,  was  not  even  a  relation 
of  Nebuchadrezzar,  but  '  n  certain  Babylonian '  who 
usurped  the  throne  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  ;  nor 
was  Nabonnedus  slain,  like  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  but  is  stated 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  province  of  Carmania  (the 
modern  Kirman).  These  objections  were  so  serious 
that  a  few  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  defend  the  narra- 
tive of  Daniel,  identified  Belshazzar  with  Evil-merodach 
(2K.2r.27). 

The  discovery  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  has  re- 
futed both  of  the  above-mentioned  theories,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  narrative 
in  Daniel  is  unhistorical.  An  unhistorical  narrative,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  a  pure  fiction,  and  in  this  case  it 
appears  probable  that  the  author  of  Daniel  made  use  <>F  a 
traditional  story.  It  is  now  known  that  Nabonnedus, 
the  Nabu-na'id  of  the  inscriptions,  who  reigned  from  555 
to  538  B,C. ,  had  a  son  called  Bel-sar-usur  (i.e.,  '  Bel, 
preserve  thou  the  king'),  a  name  of  which  Belshazzar  is 
evidently  a  corruption.  In  a  celebrated  inscription 
Nabu-na'id  offers  up  a  prayer  in  behalf  of  '  Bel-sar-usur, 
the  exalted  (or,  my  first-born)  son,  the  sprout  of  my 
body  [lit.  heart')':  see  Schr.  COT  2131,  and  also  KB 
ofr  gbf.  Moreover,  in  certain  contract-tablets,  dating 
from  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
years  of  Nabu-na'id,  Bel-sar-usur,  the  son  of  the  king,  is 
expressly  named.  Several  other  tablets  of  the  same  reign 
speak  of  a  '  son  of  the  king '  ;  but  whether  in  all  these 
cases  Bel-sar-usur  is  meant  cannot  be  determined,  since 
Nabu-na'id  appears  to  have  had  at  least  one  other  son." 
It  is,  however,  generally  believed  that  Bel-sar-usur  must 
be  identical  with  the  prince  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  Cyrus,  which  informs  us  that  in  the  seventh,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  years  of  the  reign  of  Nabu-na'id, 
'  the  son  of  the  king '  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  in 
Akkad — i.e..  Northern  Babylonia.  Unfortunately,  this 
very  important  inscription  is  mutilated,  so  that  we  learn 
nothing  of  the  years  twelve  to  fifteen  of  Nabu-na'id,  and 
in  the  account  of  the  sixteenth  year  only  a  few  woids 
are  legible.  Of  the  seventeenth  and  last  year  of 
Nabu-na'id  there  is  a  long  account ;  but  it  would  seem 
very  doubtful  whether  '  the  son  of  the  king '  is  mentioned 

1  [^apracrap  (pTh.  (Aa'mg.)  in  Dan.  1  7  and  in  ©A  Dan.  2  26 
456  16  thrice  5  1  81.] 

2  Darius  Hystaspis  tells  us  in  one  of  his  inscriptions  (Spiegel, 
Altpers.  Keilinschr.V)  10/  ['81])  that  early  in  his  reign  a 
rebellion  was  raised  at  ]  Jabylon  by  an  impostor  who  professed 
to  be  '  Nabukudracara,  son  of  Nabunita' — i.e.,  Nebuchadrezzar, 
son  of  Nabu-na'id.  This  proves,  at  least,  that  at  the  time  in 
question  Nabu-na'id  was  believed  to  have  had  a  son  named 
Nebuchadrezzar.     See  Che.,  Jew.  Ret.  Life,  Lect.  i. 
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again.1  In  any  case,  it  is  implied  that  Nabu-na'id,  not 
Bel-sar-usur,  was  at  this  time  commander  of  the  army 
in  Akkad  (see  TSBA  7  139-176,  KB  Zb  128-137,  and 
0.  E.  Hagen,  '  Keilschrifturkunden  zur  (h-sch.  des 
Konigs  Cyrus  '  in  the  Beifra^e  znr  Assyr.  [ud.  !  )chtzi>ch 
and  Haupt]  2214-225  ['94]).  We  possess,  moreover, 
another  inscription  of  Cyrus,  describing  the  conquest 
of  Babylonia  at  considerable  length  and  expressly  men- 
tioning King  Nabuna'id,  but  without  any  reference  to 
a  'son  of  the  king'  (see  JRAS,  new  series,  11170-07, 
KB  3  b  120-127,  and  Beit  rage  zitr  Assyr.  '2  208-21 5). 
Hence  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  1  »el-sar-usur 
played  anv  important  part  at  the  close  of  his  father's 
reign,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  he  may  have  died 
some  years  earlier. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from  the  similarity 
of  name,  the  historical  prince  Bel-sar-u>ur  bears  but  a 
very  slight  resemblance  to  the  Belshazzar  of  Dnniel. 
The  one  is  the  son  of  the  usurper  Nabuna'id  ;  the  other 
is  the  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  The  one  is,  at  the  most, 
heir  to  the  throne  ;  the  other  is  actually  king,  for  docu- 
ments are  dated  from  the  year  of  his  accession  (Dan.  7  r 
Si).  Moreover,  if  the  ordinary  rendering  of  Dan,  57 
1629  be  correct,  Belshazzar  is  represented  as  sole  king, 
for  a  man  who  can  of  his  own  authority  make  any  one 
he  pleases  '  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom '  must  clearly  be 
supreme  in  the  state.  Since,  however,  the  word  trans 
lated  '  third  ruler '  occurs  now  here  else,  and  is  of  very 
doubtful  meaning,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  press  this 
argument. 

In  order  to  prove  that  Bel-5ar-usur  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
father,  it  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  king  Marduk-sar- 
u^ur,  who  is  mentioned  on  certain  Babylonian  tablets,  must  be 
identical  with  Bel-sar-usur ;  but  Assyriologists  now  admit  that 
king  Maruuk-sar-usur  reigned  before  Nabuna'id,  and  identify 
him  with  Xergal-sar-usur  (559-555  B.C.  :  see  TSBA  (i  108,  and 
Tide''*  BAG  476  n.  [iS36-38]).  It  has  likewise  been  urged 
that,  though  Bel-iar-u^ur  was  not  a  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  he 
may  have  been  a  grandson  of  Nebuchadrezzar  through  his 
mother;  but  the  theory  that  Nabuna'id  married  a  daughter  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  rests  upon  no  evidence  whatever. 

It  remains,  therefore,  altogether  uncertain  how  the 
story  in  Daniel  really  originated ;  but,  besides  the 
similarity  of  the  names  Belshazzar  and  Bel-sar-usur, 
there  is  at  least  one  reason  for  thinking  that  King  Bel- 
shazzar was  not  invented  by  the  author.  Herodotus, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  calls  the  last  Babylonian  king 
Labynetus,  representing  him  as  the  son  of  an  earlier 
Labynetus,  the  famous  Nebuchadrezzar.  Further,  in 
a  Chaldsean  legend  related  by  Abydenus,  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  seems  to  have  figured  as  a  son  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar (see  Schr.  '  Die  Sage  vom  Wahnsinn  Nebuchad- 
nezar's,'  in  the  JPT,  1881,  pp.  618-629).  The  date 
of  the  historian  Abydenus  is  indeed  doubtful ;  but  he 
can  hardly  have  borrowed  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  so  that  the  agreement  of  these 
three  accounts  in  wrongly  describing  the  last  Babylonian 
king  as  a  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar  must  be  due  to  their 
having  followed  some  popular  tradition.      See  also  Ash- 

PENAZ,   SHAREZER.  A.  A.  B. 

BELT  (ITtt?)  Jobl22if  RV,  AV  'strength.*  See 
Girdle,  3. 

BELTESHAZZAR  (l-^ohl).  See  Daniel,  ii. 
§  13- 

BELTIS  (Is.  104  corr.  text).      See  Gebal. 

BEN  (|3,  §  64),  a  Levite,  enumerated  between  Zecha- 
riah  and  Jaaziel  (i  Ch.  15i8+).  6L  renders  '  Zax-  vlis 
lei-rjK;  but  GBKA,  no  doubt  rightly,  omits.  The  name 
is  wanting  in  the  parallel  list  in  1  Ch.  I.O20.  Cp 
Jaaziel. 

1  The  passage  which  Schrader  in  t8qo  translated  '  the  wife  of 
the  king  had  died'  is  supposed  by  Pinches  to  mean  '  the  son  of 
the  king  died'  (see  Smith's  DB(-),  1093,  article  'Belshazzar'), 
while  Hagen  renders  'he  [i.e.,  Gubaruj  slew  the  son  of  the 
king'  (he  is  careful,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  word  '  son '  is 
doubtful).  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  no  argument  can  be  built 
Upon  the  clause  in  question. 
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BEN-AEINADAB  (n"lJ»3X-|3,  'son  of  Ahinadab, 
so  AV),  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's  prefects,  i  K. 
•1  11  RV  A\ri"f.  (yioy  aBinaAaB[A],  xinmvjaA.  [L] ; 
tpn  is  corrupt,  but  perhaps  xeiN  4.N&A&N  represents  the 
name  [Swcte  re.uk — vg|N  ANl>>,  Aan])  ;  see  Solomon. 
Klostermann,  however,  suggests  irn.w  Abiner';  7  and 
1  are  easily  confounded,  and  the  final  3  in  myjx  may  be 
ically  the  preposition  ('in')  prefixed  to  'all  Naphath- 
dor,'  or  'all  the  height  of  Dor'  (KY),  words  which 
define  the  extent  of  the  prefecture. 

BENAIAH  (-li-m  in  Nos.  1  /.  4  /  n,  and  ,T33  in 
Nos.  1-3,  6-1 1  ;  '  Yah  hath  built  up,'  §  31  [.v  c  li.l.M]  ; 
B&n&iaLc]  [BAL],  B&Ne&c.  BeNiAC  [N*  in  1  '  h. 
l«s]). 

1.  (in'p  ;  but  in  2  S.  20  23  t  <  'h.  11 22  n-:i)  b.  Jehoiada, 
a  '  valiant  man  '  (see  Isii-h  u,  the  son  oi-j,  only  second, 
on  David's  roll  of  honour,  to  'the  three.'  He  was  a 
Judahite  of  Kabzeel,  and  commanded  the  so-called 
Oiekethites  and  Pelethites  (2  S.  818  (3at/ai  [B], 
fiavayatas  [A],  1^)23  1  Ch.  I817),  and  David  set  him 
over  his  bodyguard  (nycc'D  2  S.  U023).  He  gave  valu- 
able support  to  Solomon  against  Adonijah  (i),  and 
after  executing  the  sentence  of  dealh  on  Juab,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  post  of  general  (r  K.  1 32-38 
234  [om.  <5B]  35  fiavaiov  [BA]  44  [om.  <5B]).1  Three 
(or  at  any  rate  two)  special  exploits  were  assigned  to 
him  in  popular  tradition  (2  S.  2o2of,  =  1  Ch.  11  22  f. 
[i<avaia  Bb]).  On  the  first  two  see  Ariel,  1;  a  correction 
of  the  text  is  indispensable.  The  other  feat  consisted 
in  his  slaying  a  '  Misrite  '  (2  S.  23  21)— i.e. ,  a  man  of 
Musr  or  Musri  (see  Mizraim,  §  2).  This  hero  is  twice 
mentioned  in  a  list  of  no  value  in  1  Ch.  27  {$f.  34).  Each 
time  there  is  an  inaccuracy.  In  v.  5  (RV)  Benaiah's 
father  is  described  (by  an  obvious  confusion  of  names) 
as  '  the  priest '  ;  in  v.  34  '  Jehoiada  son  of  Benaiah  ' 
takes  the  place  of  '  Benaiah  son  of  Jehoiada. '  Cp 
Jehoiada,  2,  and  see  David,  §11  (c)  i. 

*.  One  of  David's  thirty,  a  Pirathonite  ;  2  S.2330  (i.TJD  ;  & 
corruptly  tou  'E<f>pa6atov  [B],  om.  AL) ;  1  Ch.  11 31  27  14  Ovji)- 
See  Pirathon. 

3.  A  Simeonite  chief  (1  Ch.  436  [om.  @B]). 

4.  A  Levite  singer  of  the  second  grade,  one  of  those  who 
played  with  psalteries  set  to  Alajuoth  (q.v.)y  1  Ch.  15 18  20  24 
(fi*va.L  [BNAL])](j5. 

5.  An  overseer  in  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Ch. 
31 13). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Jahaziel  [4] ;  2  Ch.  20 14  (om.  ©B). 

7-10.  In  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  5  end), 
viz. — 7.  One  of  the  b'ne  Parosh  (q.v.),  Ezral025  (/lavaia  [«])  = 
1  Esd.926,  Baanias,  RV  Banneas  (fiawatas  [BA]).  8.  One 
of  the  b'ne  Pahath-Moab  (q.v.),  EzralC>3o;  in  ||  1  Esd.  831 
perhaps  Naidus  (vcuSos  [B],  pctei.  [A],  /3ai<euas,  and  /naSeias 
[L]).  9.  One  of  the  b'ne  Bani,  Ezral035,  in  ||  1  Esd.934 
Mabdai,  RV  Mamdai  (jia^Sai  [B],  /xoi/Bai  [A],  /3ou<ata  [L]). 
10.  One  of  the  b'ne  Nebo  {q.v.,  iv.)  (fia.va.1.  [L]),  Ezral043 
=  1  Esd.  9  35  Banaias  (jSavai  [L]). 

n.  Father  of  Pelati ah  (g.v.,  4),  Ez.  11 1  (im:i\  <■'■  13  (ma, 
6  rot)  fiavatov). 

BENAMMI  (V31T||),  Gen.  19 38.      See  Ammon,  §  1. 

BENCH  (";"P),  Ez.  27 6f  AV.      See  Ship. 

BEN-DEKAE,  RV  Ben-deker  OpTi?)  ;  one  of 
Solomon's  prefects,  in  charge  of  N\V.  Judah  (1  K..  4o, 
Yioc  pHXAC  [B],  .  •  -xaBH-].  Y-  Aakap  [AJ).  The 
name  is  improbable  ;  nor  is  CL's  Ben-Rechab  any  more 
probable.  It  is  reasonable  to  hold  that,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  father  of  this  prefect  was  an  influential  officer 
of  the  crown.  The  prefect's  real  name  has  certainly 
dropped  out.  Klostermann  suggests  that  we  may  re- 
store thus  :  '  Elihoreph,  son  of  Shisha  the  secretary 
(v.  3).  Ben-dekar  is  not  impossibly  a  corruption  of 
Beneberak  [q.v.].      The  locality  suits. 

BENE-BEEAK  (p-a^ja),  a  Danite  city,  the 
modern  Ibn  Ibrdk,  about  an  hour  SE.  from  Joppa 
(Josh.  1545'.  B&N&lB&K&T  [B],  B&NHB&p^K  [AL]  ; 
1  In  the  list  given  at  the  end  of  chap.  ii.  by  (E^t-he  ;s  described 
as  cttI  ttJs  auActp^t'ay  Kac  €7ri  tou  TrAii'^et'ou,  i.e. ,  p  "^n  of  2  S. 
1231,  for  which,  however,  ©L  has  fiaSf^a. 
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BENE  JAAKAN 

banc  ef  barach  [Vg.]  ;  t  ^^X^1).  It  appears  in  Ass. 
(upon  an  inscription  of  Sennacherib)  as  banaibarka  (cp 
KA  7T->  172).  Jerome  mentions  a  village Bareca,  which 
was  situated  near  Azotus.  The  name  {properly  a  clan 
name)  may  be  paraphrased,  'Sons  of  the  storm-god2 
Ram  man  or  Rimmon  '  (who  was  sometimes  called 
Ramman-birku  ;  see  Barak),  and  is  thus  of  interest  as 
a  survival  of  the  old  Canaanitish  religion. 

BENE    JAAKAN    (]£1T     ^2),     Nu.333i/t       See 

BEliKoTH    OF    THE    CHILDREN    OF    JAAKAN. 

BEN-GEBER    Onrfa),    1K.413    AVra&-    RV,    AV 

Geber,  1. 

BEN-HADAD  ("Hn  \2,  §543,  48  ;  yioc  *Aep[BAL] 
y.  <NAep  [A]  in  2K.I324;  aA<\A  [A]  in  2  K.  1825  ; 
r/{£ti^),  or  rather  Bir-'idri  ;  £>  is  at  least  <±  witness 
to  the  letter  R  at  the  end  of  the  name. 
The  divine  name  Bir  was  confounded  by  a 
Hebrew  scribe  with  the  Aramaic  bar,  'son,'  and  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  as  Ben  (—*5  vl6s),  and  DR  was 
miswritten  DD  ;  hence  arose  the  wrong  form  Ben-hadad. 
The  name  in  Assyrian  is  (ilu)  IM-'idri,  where  the 
ideograph  IM  is  most  naturally  read  Ramman  (the 
Assyrian  thunder-god  ;  cp  En-rimmon),  but  may  of 
course  be  read  (and  probably  was  read  also)  Bir  or  Bur 
(cp  the  name  Bir-dadda,  and  see  Bedad).  The  mean- 
ing is  '  Bir  is  my  glory.'  See  Wi.  ATLhtters.  o3//T, 
who  controverts  Schr.  and  Del.  ;  but  cp  Sehr.  A"  1  '/<-) 
200,  Del.  Culwcr  Bib.  Le.v.W  97,  and  Hilprecht,  As- 
syri'tca,  76-78. 

The  name  Ben-hadad  is  used  as  a  general  name  for 

the  kings  of  Damascus  in  Jer.  19  27  ;   but  as  this  passage 

rt   t>      1      i     i  t  occurs  in  a  very  late  oracle,  made  up 

2.  Benhadad  I.    f  ,  ,     ,J  .,  ,    r 

of  borrowed  phrases,  the  use  is  of  no 

historical  significance.  In  fact,  Amos,  from  whom  the 
author  of  Jer.  I.e.  borrows  the  phrase  'the  palaces  of 
Benhadad,'  means  most  probably  by  Benhadad  (Am. 
1 4)  the  first  king  of  Damascus  who  bore  that  name  :  he 
speaks,  in  the  parallel  line,  of  'the  house  of  Hazael.' 
Hazael  was  certainly  a  historical  person  :  he  was  the 
successor  of  Benhadad  I.  (others  say  Benhadad  II.}. 
Consequently,  Benhadad — in(Amos's  phrase  'the  palaces 
of  Benhadad  ' — cannot  be  a  merely  typical  name,  as  in 
the  imitative  passage,  Jer.  AW?-],  There  are  two  (some, 
however,  say  three)  Benhadads  in  the  Books  of  Kings, 
just  as  there  are  (really)  two  Hazaels  (see  Hazael). 

±.  Ben-hadad  I.,  son  of  Tab-rimmon,  was  the  ally 
of  Asa  \_q.v.t  1],  king  of  Judah,  against  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel  (1  K.  15  18^).  He  was  an  energetic  king,  and 
constantly  involved  in  warfare,  not  only  with  Ahab  of 
Israel,  whom  he  appears  to  have  besieged  in  Samaria 
(2  K.  6/. ),  but  also  with  Shalmaneser  II.  of  Assyria. 
In  854,  at  the  head  of  a  Syro- Palestinian  league  which 
included  Israel,  he  opposed  Shalmaneser,  not  without 
success.  1'or,  though  Shalmaneser  claims  to  have  been 
victorious  at  Karkar  (near  Hamath),  he  certainly  had 
to  return  to  Assyria  to  prepare  for  a  more  decisive 
campaign.  Again  in  849  and  in  848  Shalmaneser, 
though  nominally  victorious,  had  to  return.  Convinced 
that  he  had  no  ordinary  opponent,  the  Assyrian  king 
entered  on  his  next  campaign  with  a  much  larger  force 
than  before.  Bir-'idri,  however,  had  taken  his  pre- 
cautions, and  again  it  was  only  an  indecisive  victory  that 
was  gained  by  Shalmaneser.  On  the  relations  between 
Benhadad  and  Ahab,  in  which  there  was  apparently  a 
change  for  the  advantage  of  Israel,  see  Ahab,  §  ±ff. 
Benhadad  is  sometimes  referred  to,  not  by  name,  but 
as  '  the  king  of  Syria'  ;  see  1  K.  *Jii  2  K.  a  6SJ\ 
Some  unnecessary  trouble  has  been  produced  (1)  by  the 
supposition  that  the  period  between  '  Benhadad' s' 
assistance    to    Asa    and    '  Benhadad's '    death    (which 

*  Pesh.  seems  to  point  to  the  reading  3*13-^3,  '  the  lightning 
Baal.' 

2  Cp  the  obscure  name  Boanerges. 
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occurred  between  846  and  842)  was  too  long  to  be 
assigned  to  a  single  king  of  Damascus,  and  (2)  by  the 
reading  of  the  name  of  the  opponent  of  Shalmaneser  II. 
as  Dad-'idri,  which,  again,  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent 
to  Hadad-ezer.  On  the  first  point  it  is  enough  to 
remark  (after  Wi. )  that  Tab-rimmon  may  (Rezon  and 
Hezion  not  being  identical)  have  been  for  a  long  time  a 
contemporary  of  Baasha  and  Asa,  so  that  only  about 
forty  years  may  have  elapsed  between  Benhadad's  war 
with  Baasha  and  his  death.  On  the  second  point,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  reading  Dad-'idri  is 
tenable;1  the  equation  IM  =  Ramman  (or  Bir)  appears 
to  have  been  made  out  (see  above)  ;  and  even  were  it 
otherwise,  it  could  hardly  be  held  that  'idri  is  '  the 
Aramaic  form  of  ezer'  in  -ny-nn  (Sayce,  Cnt.  and  Mon. 
316),  for  an  y  would  have  made  the  alteration- of  * niri 
into  ii n  impossible.  'Jdru  (' idiru),  whence  ^idri 
('my  .  '),  seems  in  fact  to  be  derived  from  \uiiiru, 
'  to  be  wide,  grand  '  (tin  ;  cp  Heb.  Tin).  On  the  narra- 
tive of  the  death  of  Benhadad  (2  K.  87-15),  see  II  \zael. 

2.  B  r.n  had  ad  II.  By  this  king  is  here  meant,  not 
the  contemporary  of  Ahab  (often  wrongly  so  designated), 

_  ,  -  ,  __  but  the  son  of  Hazael  (possibly  the 
3  Bennadaoil.   grandson  of  Benhadad  I.).     The  op- 

(P™  -}?~  pression  of  Israel,  begun  by  Hazael, 
'*  was    continued    by    this    Ben-hadad 

(2K.I33).  But  was  his  name  really  Ben-hadad? 
Ramman-nirari  III.  (see  Assyria,  §  32)  mentions  a 
king  of  ]>amascus  named  Man',  whom  he  besieged  in 
his  capital,  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  This  event 
must  have  occurred  between  806  or  805  and  803. 
Now  Benhadad  II.  is  represented  as  ~  contemporary 
of  Jehoahaz,  son  of  Jehu,  who  probably  reigned 
(see  CiikoNology,  §  34)  from  814-798.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  another  king  named  Mari'  came 
between  Hazael  and  Benhadad.  More  probably  Mari', 
and  not  Benhadad,  is  the  right  name  of  the  son  of 
Hazael.  This  king  may  have  sought  to  compensate 
himself  for  the  blow  inflicted  by  Assyria,  by  exercising 
tyranny  over  Israel.  (For  a  different  view  of  the  Ben- 
hadads see  Damascus,  §  7.)  t.  k.  c. 

BEN-HAIL  <Vn-p,  'son  [man]  of  might'),  one  of 
Jehoshaphat's  commissioners  for  teaching  the  Law  (2  Ch. 
177).  The  name,  however,  is  suspicious.  Bertheau 
quotes  Ben-hesed  ('son  of  Iovingkindness '),  1  K.  4 10 
(MT)  ;  but  the  reading  there  is  doubtful  (see  Ben- 
hesed.  §  3).  (£>BAL  and  Pesh.  read  _,?9  for  "j?  (rods 
viousrQj/  bvvarCJv  ;  but  <SL  adds  rbv  vibv  cu\)  ;  cpGrny, 
HPN  65  n.  2.  If  the  story  of  Jehoshaphat's  commis- 
sion is  only  '  ideal,'  we  may  surmise  that  the  name  Ben- 
hail  is  equally  unhistorical. 

BEN-HANAN  (}Jn")3— i.e.  'son  of  a  gracious  one' 
■ — a  patronymic  ;  yiOC  <J>ANA.  [B],  y.  ANAN  [A],  -nn. 
[L]),  a  son  of  Shimon  (g.v.)t  a  Judahite  (1  Ch.  420). 

BEN-HESED  pprrg,  'son  of  kindness'  ;  an  im- 
possible name,  see  below),  the  third  in  the  list  of 
Solomon's  prefects  (1  K.4io,  AV  'son  of  Hesed'; 
yioc  ecoj0  [B],  .  .  .  ecA  [A],  M&vei  Yioc  evoj[BHp] 
[L])- 

His  prefecture  included,  at  any  rate,  Socoh ;  but 
which  of  the  different  Socohs  ?  If  we  look  at  the  sphere 
1    Prpfprt  nf    °^  ^e  Pre^ect  whose  name  precedes  his 

TTphrn  9  *n  tne  ^st'  we  sria^  think  of  one  of 
the  two  southern  Socohs  mentioned  in 
Joshua,  either  that  in  the  mountains  near  Hebron,  or 
that  in  the  Shgphelah,  S\V.  of  Jerusalem.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  consider  the  sphere  of  the  two  prefects 
whose  names  follow  his,  a  northern  Socoh,  which  is 
possibly  referred    to  in  early  Egyptian  name-lists  (see 

1  Del.  {Cahoer  Bib.  Lex.ity  97)  conjectures,  as  the  original 
form  of  the  name  of  Benhadad  II.,  Bin-Addu-'idri,  which  he 
interprets  '  the  son  of  Addu  (  =  Ramuidn)  .  .  .'  Pinches  has,  in 
fact,  found  the  names  Bin  (?)  -Addu-natan  and  Bin(?)  -Addu- 
amar,  which  occur  on  tablets  of  King  Nabuna  id.  See,  however, 
Wi.  A  TU titers.  69,  n.  1. 
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SOCOH,  2),  will  be  more  suitable.  The  decision  must 
be  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two  southern  places  of  the 
name,  because  otherwise  the  land  of  Judah  will  have 
had  no  prefect.  Which  of  the  two  southern  Socohs, 
then,  is  the  right  one  ?  Probably  that  in  the  rich  corn- 
growing  country  of  the  Shcphclah,  because  the  prefects 
had  to  supply  provisions  for  the  euurt.  '  The  whole 
land  of  Hepher '  also  fell  to  his  lot.  There  are  traces 
of  this  name  in  the  N.  (Hepher,  i.  2  ;  cp  Gathhepher, 
Hapharaim).  But  if  this  prefect  is  the  only  southern 
one,  we  must  expect  the  land  of  Hepher  to  be  ymiu 
large  district  (this,  indeed,  is  implied  bv  'the  whole 
land').  In  1  Ch. -1 18  we  hear  of  a  Heber  (nan)  who 
was  the  father  of  Socoh.  Plainly  this  Heber  is  closely 
connected  with  Hebron  (as  the  hei\<s  cpouymus).  3  and 
j  are  easily  confoujieled  from  a  phonetic  cause  :  we 
should,  therefore,  probably  read  inn  pN-^zj,  '  the  whole 
land  of  Heber,'  or,  better,  '  of  Hebron  '  (limn). 

2.  His  place  of  residence  is  in  MT  called  Arubboth. 
Arab  in  Josh.  15 52   (see  Klo. )  does  not  help  us.      (pA 

2  Residence   "f"1.'^  cut  the  knot  bv  readinS  mmy 
l  •»*        1    1  «  for  nuix.      Analogous  phenomena  else- 
at  Mareshah.  ?    ,  ,         ..      ,  .  , 

where  suggest  that  rro  should  be  iva, 

and  that  it  has  been  misplaced.  intra  (cp  /3cuwp 
in  0.  8  [BL],  perhaps  for  '  Beth-horon ' )  could,  of 
course,  be  only  a  mutilated  form  of  a  name.  To  read 
'  Bethlehem '  would  be  much  too  bold,  and  Bcetogabra 
(mod.  Bet  Jibrln)  would  not  suit,  since  the  name  occurs 
late,  and  (as  Buhl  points  out,  Pal.  192)  the  description 
of  the  battle  of  Mareshah  in  2  Ch.  I49  is  opposed  to  the 
assumption  that  there  was  a  town  on  the  site  of  Baeto- 
gabra  in  early  times.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mareshah  had  a  second 
name — scarcely  Beth-gibbonm,  but  perhaps  Beth-horim, 
'  place  cf  caves '* — that  has  been  corrupted  into  Arub- 
both. Lr-i-rrri  may  have  been  partly  mutilated  and 
partly  corrupted  in  the  record  into  ixn'n,  whence  nuiN, 
especially  if  Q'-in  was  written  with  the  mark  of  abbrevia- 
tion ('---  or  'in).  The  conjecture  is  geographically 
plausible.  At  the  present  day  Ilct-Jibrin  is  rightly 
described  as  '  the  capital  of  the  Shephelah ' ;  -  this  is 
set  forth  more  fully  elsewhere  (see  Eleutheropolis). 
Suffice  it  to  remark  here  that  if  Bet-Jibrfn  became  the 
1  centre  of  the  district '  after  the  fall  of  Mareshah,  the 
earlier  city  cannot  have  been  less  important  in  the  time 
of  Solomon.  If  Taanach  and  Megiddo  are  mentioned 
in  the  record  of  the  prefectures,  surely  Mareshah, 
under  this  or  some  other  name,  must  have  been  men- 
tioned too.  Now,  Bet-Jibrin  is  only  20  min.  N.  of 
Mer'ash  (Mareshah). 

We  have  spoken  of  Beth-horim  as  possibly  an  early 
name  of  Mareshah.  This  designation  would  harmonise 
excellently  with  the  natural  features  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mareshah  and  Bsetogabra.  The  excavation  of 
the  caverns  which  now  fill  the  district  must  have  begun 
in  ancient  times.  The  Christian  and  Islamic  marks 
and  inscriptions  which  are  sometimes  found  do  not 
oppose  this  obvious  supposition.  See  Eleuthero- 
polis, §  2. 

We  now  turn   to  consider    Ben-hesed's   real    name. 

Klostermann  has  made  it  probable  that   the  first    two 

n  t>-  i  prefects    were    described    as    sons    of 

3.  Real  name  K   ,  ,    .,        ■    .       ,  ou-  u   /cu„.,„t,„\ 


Ahijah? 


Zadok,  the  priest,  and  Shisha(Shavsha), 


the  secretary,  respectively  (cp  v.  2/.). 
It  is  very  possible  that  iDrrp  should  be  read  isb,i"|3. 
'  son  of  the  secretary,  and  that  the  prefect  was  in  fact 
the  Ahijah  mentioned  in  v.  3.  This  is  slightly  favoured 
by  (§L's  (/x)ax«,  but  really  rests  on  internal  probability 
(cp  Bidkar).      The  misreading  iprns  is  touching,  as  a 

1  Beth-horim,  'place  of  caves,'  would  naturally  come  to  be 
explained  'place  of  the  Horites'  (see  Eleutheropolis,  §  2); 
the  Horites  were  no  doubt  regarded  as  giants  (gibbur  =  yi'yas  (P>), 
like  the  Anakim.  Hebron  is  called  in  Targ.  Jon.  Gen.  23  2  '  the 
city  of  the  giants.' 

»  GASm.  HG  231. 
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monument  of  the  sufferings  of  the  later  Jews  under  a 
Yprri6  '13,  '  an  unkindly  (cruel)  people'  Ps.  43 1. 

T.  K.  c. 

BEN-HINNOM  (D3n-]3),  Josh.  158  18 16 ;  EV  'son  of 
HlNNOM'  (q.v. ). 

BEN-HUR,  AV  'son  of  Huk'  [q.v.]  ("lin-|3,  'son  of 
Horus'?;  B«.ICOp[BL].  BeN  yiOC  cop  [A],  oypHC  [Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  'A  3]),  one  of  Solomon's  prefects  (1  K.  48); 
see  Solomon.  The  prefect's  own  name  is  omitted; 
probably  his  father's  name  also  ;  for  the  evidence  tends 
to  show  that  most  of  the  prefects  were  the  sons  of 
famous  men.  The  name  of  his  city  also  is  wanting. 
Vet  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  was  not  deficient  in 
places  of  importance.  Conse<|uently  either  Hur  or 
Ben-hur  must  be  incorrect.  hither  'Hur'  stands  in 
the  place  of  one  of  David's  and  Solomon's  heroes, 
or  Ben-hur  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  prefect's 
city.  (S5A's  rendering  may  seem  to  protect  Ben.  But 
nowhere  else  in  t?  s  version  of  this  section  is  (lev 
given  instead  of  vlds  ("16s  is  of  course  an  interpolation) ; 
if  the  p  represented  by  <5A  is  correct,  we  muct  suppose 
that  it  is  a  mutilated  form  of  [13,  '  priest '  (as  id  in 
IDn  in  v.  10  may  be  of  iqd).  In  this  case,  Azariah, 
son  of  Zadok  the  priest  (v.  2),  will  be  the  prefect's 
name,  and  his  city  will  be  nn  =  Beth-horon.  Azariah, 
therefore,  stands  first  in  both  lists,  which  is  intrinsic- 
ally probable.  If,  however,  we  follow  the  (3atwp  of 
<SBL,  the  prefect's  city  alone  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
[jaicup  may  represent  Bethhoron.  nn  may  easily  have 
come  from  min  Horon  (abbrev.  from  Bethhoron).  So, 
in  the  main,  Klostermann.  T.  K.  c. 

BENINTJ  (-l^a.S  79  (3),  'our  son'?;  BeNI<\M£IN 
[BN],  BANOY*.l<M  laJ.  -OYIA.  M).  Levite  signatory  to 
the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7),  Neh.  10 13  [14]. 

BENJAMIN  (]W)2  often  ;  but  |'D^  :]3  [sic,-  see  Ba. 
note]  1  S.  9  1  Kt. ;  Names,  §§  48,  73;  BeNIAM[e]lN 
or  B*.IN.     [BAL]). 

The  gentilic  is  Benjamite,  ':'C'")3  [1S.921],  TO'CHI 
[Judg.  S15],  also  'I'D;  UI2S.  20i[iS.  0  1  land  1  S.  94;  perhaps 
also  in  1  S.  4  12  [cp  ©  ;  MT  jD':3] ;  pi.  'J'C'  'J3  [Judg.  19  16 
iS.  227];  is(i[|iIfHii]iii)!,  [e]ie)Mi/[e]i  [BAL],  see  1  Ch.  27  12; 
in  1S.227  LtF^evet  [A];  in  iri.'-U.^1'  has  iaiceip.  and  ipc 
ta)3ii/;  in  2  S.  20  1  (5L  has  apaxei  ;  in  2  S.  23  29  ©a  jSaaj-aat; 
in  Ne.  12  34  ©L  fju.a/j.ei.v  ;  in  Zech.  14  10  ©N*  /3t-(a/xet^. 

Though  popularly  explained  as  meaning  the  propitious 
or  sturdy  tribe1 — 'the  son  of  my  right  hand2 — Ben- 
w  jamin  was  probably  at    first   a  geographi- 

1.  kame.  cal  name  for  tne  pe0ple  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  highland  district  called  Ephraim  (cp  the 
expression  >3-D'  p.x  in  the  old  narrative  1  S.  9-10  16), 
just  as  a  district  of  Gilead  (Gad)  seems  to  have  been 
called  Saf5n,  'North'  (see  Zephon  ;  cp  also  Teman, 
Temeni,   Yemen,  and  on  the  other  hand  esh-Sham). 

It  is  not  impossible  indeed  that  this  district  was  already 
known  to  the  Canaanites  as  '  the  South '  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  it  was.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good 
deal  more  probable  that  the  name  means  '  south  of 
Joseph,'  the  Hebrews  who  settled  in  the  highlands  of 
Ephraim  being  known  as  '  the  house '  or  '  sons '  '  of 
Joseph,'  a  designation  which  retained  this  general  sense 
till  quite  a  late  date.  The  question  is  rather  whether 
Benjamin,  at  first  a  distinct  tribe,  afterwards  became 
the  southern  part  of  Joseph  (e.g.,  by  the  energy  and 
success  of  Saul ;  as  Winckler  supposes),  or  whether  it 
was  not  rather  the  southern  part  of  Joseph  that,  under 
the   influence   of  forces    immediately  to  be  described, 

1  Another  interpretation  was  pn>l,ably  'son  of  days— i.e.,  of 
old  age'  (so  in  Test.  xii.  Patr.   liciij.  1  ;— cp  Gen.  442o  'child 

of  hisoldage,' o'JnnS')-      ,  c  ,    ,     „„  , 

2  In  the  uncertainty  how  the  present  text  of  Judg.  20 16  arose 
(cp  Moore,  ad  toe),  there  is  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  ground 
for  connecting  with  this  etymology  the  story  of  the  700  left- 
handed  warriors.  Cp,  however,  also  Ehud,  and  the  story  of 
the  Benjamite  deserters  to  David,  who  could  use  the  bow  and 
the  sling  with  either  band  (1  Ch.  12  2). 
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came  gradually  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Ephraim  by  the  special  name  of  Ben- 
jamins, 'men  of  the  south,'  the  S.  part,  as  being 
the  smaller  (cp  i  S.  9  21),  receiving  the  distinguishing 
epithet. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  how  this  would 
naturally  come  about.  The  plateau  of  Benjamin,  if  it  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  historically  connected  with 
Joseph,  is  hardly  divided  physically  from 
Judah.  Indeed,  although  no  mean  country  {(xrevihraTOS 
5e  6  K\9jpos  ovros  rjv  dta  ttju  t?}$  yrjs  aperijv  :  Jos.  Ant. 
i.  522),  it  differs  materially  in  its  physical  features  from 
the  northern  part  of  Ephraim,  being  sterner  and  less 
fruitful — in  fact,  more  Judsean.  Moreover,  valleys, 
running  down  to  the  Jordan  (Suwenit,  Kelt)  and  to  the 
sea  (Merj  ibn  '  Omer),  exposed  it  to  attack  from  the  E. 
( Moab )  and  from  the  W.  ( Philistines ) ,  while  a  line  of  strong 
Canaanite  fortress-cities  (Gibeon,  etc. )  constituted  an 
additional  source  of  danger  to  its  highland  peasants. 
That  these  southerners  had  a  certain  traditional  fierce- 
ness1 (Blessing  of  Jacob)2  was,  accordingly,  only  a 
natural  result  of  their  position  and  history.  We  cannot 
be  surprised,  then,  that  they  won  the  right  to  a  special 
name  and  place. 

It  is  thus  hardly  necessary  to  assume,  with  Stade 
{ZATW\  348  ['81]),  some  specific  attempt  or  series 
of  attempts  to  overcome  by  force  the  Canaanites  of  the 
cities  (Jericho,  Ai),  perhaps  under  the  leadership  of  the 
clan  of  Joshua,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  ? 
separate  tribe  :   the  general  situation  might  be  sufficient. 

Mixture    of    race     may,    however,    have    helped     to 
differentiate  the  tribe,  although  at  least  the  Canaanite 
p        ...        elements    took    a    very    long    time    to 
"  '  become    thoroughly   amalgamated,    as 

we  see  from  the  story  of  Gibeon  (Josh.  9  ;  St.  G  VI 161), 
and  still  more  from  the  hints  about  Beeroth  \q.v. ,  i.  ),3 
which  appears  to  have  retained  its  distinctively  Canaan- 
ite population  at  least  till  the  time  of  Saul :  indeed, 
even  the  radical  policy  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 
only  partly  successful  (see  Ishhaal,  i).  If  the  name 
Chephar-haaaimoxai  [qru.)  indicates  the  presence  of 
immigrants  from  across  the  Jordan  we  must  look  for  the 
explanation  to  much  later  times  (Josh.  18  24  P).  The 
position  of  Benjamin  on  the  marches  of  Joseph,  however, 
doubtless  provided  opportunities  for  mixture  also  with 
other  tribes. 

Benjamin  is,  e.g.,  explicitly  brought  by  E  (Gen.  35  18)  into 
connection  with  a  tribe  called  Ben  on  1  <y.~'.),  while  the  first 
appearance  of  one  or  both  of  them  is  connected  in  some  way  (at 
least  etymoluyically)  with  the  disappearance  of  Rachel  ig.-z'.). 
If  Simeon  really  temporarily  settled  in  this  neighbourhood  before 
making  his  way  south  (cp  Israel,  §  7),  it  is  at  least  worthy  of 
note  that  in  a  Simeonite  list  we  find  a  clan  name,  Jamin  2  (1  Ch. 
424J),  and  a  place  name  Bilhah  (v.  29;  see  Baalah,  2).  Nor 
is  it  impossible  to  find  suggestions  of  some  connection  with 
Reuben  :  a  famous  landmark  on  the  borders  of  Benjamin  is  con- 
nected with  his  name  (though  the  genuineness  of  the  text  is  per- 
haps not  beyond  question),4  as  is  also  Bilhak  (q.v.\  the  hand- 
maid of  Rachel.  In  Bilhan,  on  the  other  hand,  to  which  the 
Chronicler  in  his  first  genealogy  assigns  a  prominent  place 
(1  Ch.  7  10),  we  cannot  safely  see  the  remains  of  a  Bilhah  clan 
(set.-  Bilhah),  for  the  name  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
Hurite  genealogy,  as  Jeiibh  was  taken  from  the  Edomite (below, 
§  9  ii.  a).  Historical  probability  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that,  after  Dan  failed  to  establish  himself,  Benjamin  eventually 
spread  westwards — although  some  of  the  apparent  actual  traces 
of  this  are  not  to  be  trusted  (see  Hushim,  Gen.  4n  23  [Danite; 
see,  however,  Dan,  §  8]  compared  with  1  Ch.  88  11  [Benjamite] ; 
Aijalon  [i],  Josh.  19  42  [Danite]  compared  with  Judg.  1  35 
[house  of  Joseph]  1  Ch.  !>  13  [Benjamite  ;  see  Beriah,  3]).  The 
confused    connection  with   Manasseh,   however,    that   seems   to 

*  The  historical  figures  belonging  to  the  tribe,  too,  have  a 
certain  passionate  vehemence  (Saul,  etc.). 

2  For  a  suggestion  of  a  possible  original  connection  between 
the  metaphor  employed  in  the  Blessing  and  the  constellation 
Lupus  right  opposite  Taurus  (=  Joseph),  see  Zimmern's  art. 
'Der  Jakobssegen  u.  der  Tierkreis,'  ZA  3  168  ['92]. 

3  A  late  editor  may  be  following  trustworthy  tradition  when 
he  adds  Cue  phi  rah  in  his  list  (with  which  cp  Ezra  22025  = 
Neli.  7  25  29=1  Esd.  5  17  19). 

4  'Son  (p)  of  Reuben'  maybe  a  corruption  of 'stone  (n«)  of 
Reuben,"  which  may  be  not  an  alternative  name  of  the  stone,  but 
an  alternative  reading  for  Bohan  (q.v.). 
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result  from  the  present  text  of  1  Ch.V  15  compared  with  v.  12 
is  perhaps  due  merely  to  corruption  ol  the  text.  (Shupham  and 
Hupham  may  have  had  no  place  in  the  original  system  of  the 
Benjamite  list,  iCh.  76-n,  and  being  perhaps  supplied  on  the 
margin  [see  below,  §  9  ii.  a]  may,  by  some  confusion,  have  made 
their  way  into  the  text  aUo  in  Manasseh,_r'.  15  [cp  Be.  ad  loc.'\.) 
What  connection  with  Moab  is  intended  in  1  Ch.Ss  the  present 
condition  of  the  text  makes  it  impossible  to  divine  (the  clause 
may  be  a  gloss;  see  below,  §  9  ii-  0).  Cp  Pahath-Moab. 
Nor  perhaps  can  we  venture  to  interpret  historically  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Chronicler  with  regard  to  a  later  transference  of  clans 
from  Benjamin  back  to  Ephraim  (see  Beriah,  2,  3).  Clan 
names  common  to  Benjamin  and  other  tribes  are  not  rare. 

The  memory  of  the  derivative  or  at  least  secondary 

character  of  Benjamin  still  lived  in  the  earlier  days  of 

the  monarchy,  as  we  see  from  2  S.  19  20  [21] 

4.  Age.  |cp  alsQ  20  1  with  20  21)  and  (apparently)  from 
Judg.  1  22, :  and  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  patriarchal 
story  (JE)  which  tells  how,  last  of  all,  Benjamin  was 
born  in  Canaan.'2  That  the  differentiation  of  Benjamin 
was  relatively  ancient,  however,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  believe  from  the  fact  of  the  other  branches  of  Joseph 
being  called  not  brothers  but  sons.3  The  reference  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah  is  too  obscure  (not  to  speak  of  its 
perplexing  connection  in  some  way  with  Hos.  58)  to  be 
of  much  use  as  positive  evidence  ;  while  the  story  of 
Ehud,  if  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary,  with  Winckler 
[Gesch.  1  138),  to  regard  the  single  explicit  reference  to 
Benjamin  as  an  interpolation  (see  below,  §  5),  may 
perhaps  reflect  the  conditions  of  an  age  when  no  very 
clear  line  was  drawn  between  Benjamin  and  the  rest 
of  Joseph  (Judg.  327)  —  the  men  of  the  south  and  the 
men  of  the  more  northern  highlands.  At  all  events, 
by  the  time  of  David  Benjamin  was,  owing  to  the  energy 
of  Saul,  a.  distinct  political  element  to  be  reckoned 
with,  although  we  must  not  forget  that,  e.g. ,  in  the  story 
of  the  first  appearance  of  Jeroboam,  the  'house  of 
Joseph'  is  an  administrative  unit  (1  K.  11  28). 4 

The    peculiar    condition  of   the    legends   relating    to 
this    tribe   provokes   an   attempt    to   explain    it.       This 
_  ,      must    take   account    of   two   inconsistent 

°  '  tendencies — a  tendency  in  favour  of  the 

tribe  (Judg.  3  15  1  S.  4  12  1  K.  3  4  9  2),  and  a  tendency 
against  it  (judg.  19-21).  When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
central  position  of  the  tribe,  and  the  abundance  and 
importance  of  sanctuaries  within  and  near  its  bounds  (see 
below,  §  6),  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  there  were  many 
traditions  of  incidents  in  which  the  tribe  played  a  part. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  some  of  them  have  no 
special  reference  to  sanctuaries. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  this  due  to  contending  politic  al 
interests  (those  of  Ephraim  and  Judah)  leading  to  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  flattery  of  the  boundary  tribe  with  a  view  to  seem- 
ing its  adhesion— just  as  there  evidently  was  rivalry  of  a  less 
peaceable  kind  (e.g.,  1  K.  T5  17  22).  A.  Bernstein,  who  worked 
out   this  view  in    great    detail    in    his    able,    if  unequal,    essay 

Ur sprung  der  Sagen  von  Abraham,  Isaak  it.  Jacob,  1871  (see 
especially  61),  does  not  take  account  of  the  stories  unfavourable 
to  Benjamin  outside  of  Genesis ;  and  it  seems  clear  that 
Benjamin  was  naturally  a  part  of  the  northern  kingdom  (1  K. 
12  21  belongs  to  a  much  later  date  than  v.  20).  The  later 
history  of  the  tribe,  especially  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  (see  below 
§  7)}  would  go  a  long  way  towards  accounting  not  only  for  the 
preservation  but  also  for  the  mixed  character  of  much  Benjamin 
tradition.  If  we  wish  any  further  explanation,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  seek  it  in  a  natural  interest,  friendly  or  otherwise,  in  the 
great  tribal  hero,  the  mysterious  Saul  and  his  house. 

The  interest  in  the  tribe  is  undeniable. 

Israel  will  run  any  risk  rather  than  that  of  losing  Benjamin 
(Gen.  4238  J);  the  narrative  delights  in  detailing  the  various 
signs  of  special  affection  on  the  part  of 'Joseph,' and  even  Judah 
offers  himself  as  surety  for  him  (Gen.  43  9  J)  or,  according  to  E, 
Reuben  the  first-born  offers  his  two  sons  (Gen.  42  37).  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  tribes  led  by  Joseph  reprove  and  chastise 
Benjamin,  but  relent  and  find  a  substitute   in  Jabesh  Gilead 

1  St.,  however,  supposes  that  the  account  of  Benjamin  has  been 
lost  (Gesc/i.  1  138). 

2  P,  however,  ignores  this  (Gen.  3i  26), 

_  3  Noldeke  (in  a  private  communication)  thinks  that  at  an  early 
time  Benjamin  was  a  powerful  tribe,  and  that  the  rise  of  the 
story  of  its  late  origin  (as  also  Judg.  19-21)  is  to  be  accounted 
for  simply  as  the  result  of  the  crippling  of  its  power  by  David. 

4  It  has  been  argued  by  St.  from  1  fc.4i8  [19]  that" it  did  not 
include  Benjamin  (ZA  TIV  1 115  n.) ;  but  could  we  argue  from 
4  8  that  it  did  not  include  Ephraim? 
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(hide.  19-21),— a  story  that  is  strangely  parallel  to  Joseph's  accus- 
ing Benjamin  (fakely),  the  others  interceding,  and  Judah  offering 
to  become  substitute  (Gen.  44^3).  What  historical  substratum 
may  underlie  this  Gibeah  story  we  have  not  the  means  of 
determining.  Its  kite  date  and  its  un trustworthiness  in  its  present 
form  appear  in  its  practically  wiping  out  the  tribe  that  was  not 
so  very  long  after  al>le  to  give  its  first  ruler  to  a  united  '  Israel ' 
(see  also  below,  §  7,  end,  on  post-exilic  interest  in  Benjamin). 

Benjamin  was  in  a  sense  at  the  centre  of  the  religious 

life    of    the    land.        What    the    religious    history    of 

..    .         Anathoth   {<?-v-,  i)  may  have  been  we 

6.  RehglOUS  can   onjy  guess  .    ^ut    t|K.re   ^U.IX.  Sacred 

position.  mass^bas  and  trees  that  bore  the  names 
of  Deborah  (Gen.  358  Judg.  4  5)  and  Rachkl  (Gen. 
35  16  20  Jer.  31  15)  ;*  and  Raman,  Geba,  Gibeah,  Mizpeh, 
Gibeon,  Gilgal,2  not  otilv  were  Canaanitish  sanctuaries 
but  also  continued  to  be  of  importance  as  such  in  Israel  ; 
indeed,  Geba,  which  (or  perhaps  it  was  the  neighbouring 
Gibeah)  one  writer  calls  'Gibeah  of  God'  (1  S.  10  5). 
was  perhaps  selected  by  the  Philistines  as  the  site  of 
their  ncsib  because  of  its  sanctity  (1  S.  13  3  and  especi- 
ally 10  5  ;  ep  S.ux,  §2  «.)  as  well  as  because  of  its 
strategic  position.3 

More  important  still,  perhaps,  Bethel  itself,  the 
famous  royal  sanctuary  (Am.  7  13),  where,  according  to 
the  story,  Israel  encamped  after  crossing  the  Jordan 
(see  Bochim),  is  said  bv  P  to  have  belonged  to 
Benjamin  (Josh.  18  22).  Xo  doubt  the  Chronicler 
afterwards  (1  Ch.  728)  assigns  it  to  Ephraim ;  but 
(though  it  mav  well  have  been  a  border  town  with 
connections  on  both  sides)  that  is  perhaps  only 
because  he  could  not  conceive  of  Benjamin,  a  tribe 
that  he  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  southern  kingdom, 
extending  so  far  north.  At  all  events,  there  was  reason 
enough  for  the  words  used  of  Benjamin  in  Dt.  33 12 
(cp  Di.  ad  loc.  and  see  below,  §  S), 

'  The  beloved  of  Yahwe,  he  dwelleth  secure  ; 
He  {i.e.,  Yahwe)  encompasseth  him  all  the  day, 
And  between  his  shoulders  4  doth  he  dwell.' 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  unfitting  that  this  tribe,  martial 
though  it  was,  should  for  all  time,  whatever  view  we 
take  of  the  character  of  Saul,  be  associated  with  two  of 
the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  thought 
and  religion,  representatives  of  two  of  the  greatest  of 
religious  movements  :  Jeremiah,  who  was  a  native  of  a 
Benjamite  town,  and  Paul,  who  at  least  believed  that  he 
was  sprung  from  the  same  tribe  (Rom.  11 1  Phil.  3s; 
cp  Test.  xii.  Patr. ,  Benj.  ch.  11). 

Saul's  career  ended  in  gloom  ;   yet  his  work  was  not 
entirely  undone.      It  was,   therefore,  a  matter  of  course 
_  T    ,       that   the    men    of   Benjamin    (especially   the 
,'.  ,  Bichrites,   see  below,   §  9  ii.   jS),   even  more 

^'  than  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  should 
dislike  being  subordinated  to  the  newly-risen  house  of 
Judah  (Simmei,  1),  and  should  embrace  any  good  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  their  claim  (Sheba,  ii.  1),  and  that, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  should 
throw  in  their  lot  with  Jeroboam  ( 1 ).  We  have,  accord- 
ingly, no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment in  1  K.  I220  :  '  there  was  none  that  followed  the 
house  of  David,  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only,'5  (cp  Ps. 
o'Ja  [3]  and  Hos.  58  with  We. 's  note,  and  see  ISRAEL, 
§  28  ;  Jericho  is  regarded  as  north  Israelite  in  A  K. 
I027  ltj  15^;).  However,  as  Jeroboam  was  not  a 
Benjamite,  and  the  capitals  of  the  northern  kingdom 
were  always  in  the  northern  parts  of  Joseph  (cp 
Zarethan    II.),    Benjamin  does    not   appear   to  have 

1  On  the  stone  of  Bohan  or  Reuben,  see  above  (§  j). 

2  Baal-tarnar  also  was  probably  a  sacred  place.  On  the  special 
importance  of  Gilgal  in  early  times,  see  Circumcision,  §  2, 

*  Wi.  has  even  tried  to  show  that  Gibeah  was  believed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  seat  of  Israel's  famous  shrine,  the  '  ark ' ; 
hut  he  takes  no  account  of  the  discussion  of  Kusters  (TAT 
27361-378  ['93] ;  cp  Ark,  g  5). 

4  Note  the  Arabic  metaphor,  WRS,  Kin.  46  (foot). 

5  We  cannot  argue  from  2  Sam. 24 1  9,  for  'Judah'  here 
means,  not,  as  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch.  21  6)  oddly  supposed,  a  tribe, 
but  the  southern  kingdom  (the  Chronicler  thinks  it  necessary 
to  try  to  explain  —  see  the  attempts  of  ©hal  to  understand 
him — why  Benjamin  and  Levi  were  not  numbered). 
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really  gained  by  this  step.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have 
eventually  gravitated  more  and  more  southwards. 
Indeed,  lying  on  the  border  between  the  two  king- 
doms, it  was  important  strategically  rather  than  politic- 
ally ;  and,  although  we  cannot  very  well  follow  the 
details  of  the  process,1  some  of  its  towns  seem  to  have 
been,  at  one  time  or  another,  and  more  or  less 
permanently,  incorporated  in  the  southern  kingdom. 
The  blow  that  the  northern  kingdom  received  in  722 
was  favourable  to  this  process,  and  in  another  sense  the 
sack  of  Jerusalem  in  586.  Thus  in  Jer.  33 13  '  the  land 
of  Benjamin'  is  included  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  districts  of  the  territory  of  Judah — viz. ,  the 
Shephelah,  Negeb,  etc. — just  as  in  2  K.  li3S  'from 
Geba  to  Beersheba,'  like  'from  Geba  to  Rimmon '  in 
Zech.  14  10,  stands  for  the  whole  land  of  Judah,  and  in 
Jer.  61  Jeremiah's  clansmen  are  living  in  Jerusalem; 
and  so,  in  the  century  following  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  Benjamin  is  regularly  mentioned  alongside  of 
Judah,  the  combination  of  names  appearing  often  to 
mean  the  families  that  were  not  taken  to  Babylon  (cp 
Kosters,  Hostel,  passim),  and  the  Jews  came  to 
believe  that  Rehoboam's  kingdom  had  from  the  first 
consisted  formally  of  these  two  tribes  (cp  Ps.  6827  [2s]2 
Chron.  passim,  and  a  late  writer  in  1  K.  122i  23). 
Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  fulness  with 
which  Benjamin,  as  compared  with  the  other  Joseph 
tribes,  is  treated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (Di.  505),  or 
at  the  frequent  and  copious  Benjamin  lists  in  the 
Chronicler  (see  §  8/!).  Only  we  must  remember  that 
these  tribal  distinctions  were  in  later  times  theoretical  ; 
Simon  (2  Mace.  34),  Menelaus,  and  Lysimachus  were 
Benjamites  ;  for  the  explanation  of  Mordecai's  mythic 
genealogy    (Shimei  —  Kish  —  Benjamin)    see    Esther, 

(a)  Although  the  priestly  writer's  conception  of  the 

frontier  of  Benjamin  is  not  even  self-consistent,  Beth- 

T    ,  Arabah,      a     point     in     Judah's      N. 

Ji:  .         ,         boundary  (Josh.  15  6),   being    assigned 

™f?teFs         first  {v.  61)  to  Judah  and  then  (LS22, 

statistics:      if   the    text    is    correct .    see    bkth- 

geographical.   ArabaH|    i(   to   Benjamin,   it  can   be 

identified  roughly. 

From  the  Jordan  near  Jericho  he  makes  it  pass  up  to 
Beth-aven  and  Bethel  (Beitiii),  where  it  turns  S.  to  Ataroth- 
addar  (possibly  '  Atara)  and  thence  W.  to  Beth-horon  the  nether 
(Beit'ifr),  returning  by  Kirjath-jearim  and  Nephtoah  (Lifta), 
circling  round  the  south  of  Jerusalem  through  the  vale  of 
Hinnom  and  the  plateau  of  Rephaim,  and  by  the  spring  of 
Rogel,  and  finally  returning  by  En-shemesh  (ft 'od-el- 'A '  zariycli) 
and"  the  valley  of  Achor  to  the  Jordan  at  Beth-hoglah  ('Aiti-,  or 
Ka^r-Hajld). 

What  led  B  to  fix  on  this  line,  the  southern  stretch  of 
which  he  repeats  with  greater  fulness  in  the  delineation 
of  Judah  (Josh.  155-io),  we  cannot  say;  nor  can  we 
say  why  he  makes  the  boundary  run  south  of  Jeru- 
salem.3 The  'Blessing  of  Moses'  has  indeed  been 
taken  to  imply  (Dt.  33 12  ;  see  above,  §  6)  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  Jerusalem  was  held  to 
lie  inside  the  boundary  of  Benjamin  ;  but  '  by  him  in 
the  first  line  is  probably  due  to  a  clerical  error,  and 
line  3  is  quite  indistinct :  nothing  points  specially  to 
Jerusalem.4  Stade  ((7/71  162)  proposes  Gibeon;  per- 
haps Winckler  would  suggest  Gibeah  ;  Oort,  however 
(  T/iT,  1896,  pp.  297-300),  pleads  vigorously  for  Bethel, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  in  a  poem  so 
markedly  north-Israelitish.  It  is  plain  enough,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Jerusalem  is  assigned  to  Benjamin  by 
P  (though  he  avoids  giving  the  name  of  the  town,  speak- 

1  See  the  account  in  GASm.  HG,  ch.  12. 

2  On  the  other  tribes  mentioned  in  this  verse  see  Zebulun, 

NaI'HTALI. 

3  According  to  the  Talmud  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  temple  stood  on  Benjamite  soil  (Sanhcdr.  54) ; 
but  the  site  of  the  altar,  though  within  Benjamin,  was  a 
piece  of  land  that  ran  into  Benjamite  territory  from  Judah 
(1  'oma,  12). 

*  Unless  Jerusalem  may  be  thought  to  be  implied  in  the 
mention  of  Benjamin  before  Joseph  (Dr.  Dt.  389).  But  on  the 
order  of  the  tribes  cp  Di. 
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ing  simply  of  '  the  Jebusite '}  ;  and,  if  we  do  not  know 
precisi.'ly  why  he  does  so,  we  can  at  least  see  that  he 
has  a  purpose  of  some  kind,  for  in  Judg.  I21  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  editor  has  for  the  same  reason  twice 
substituted  'Benjamin'  for  the  original  'Judah,'  which 
we  find  in  the  otherwise  identical  Josh.  1  .r»  63.  We 
must  conclude  that,  whatever  conceptions  prevailed  in 
later  times,  in  the  days  when  tribal  names  were  really 
in  harmony  with  geographical  facts  of  one  kind  or 
another,  Jerusalem  was  counted  to  Judah. 

(d)  Many  late  lists  of  Benjamite  towns  have  been 
preserved.  1.  The  only  early  one  is  the  rhetorical 
enumeration  of  twelve  places  on  the  path  of  the 
Assyrian  invader  (Is.  IO28-32). 

Ol  the  six  names  in  it  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
other  lUts,  two  are  those  of  towns  the  sites  of  which  are  known 
with  certainty:   Michmash  {Mukmat,)  and  Gebim  {El-Jib). 

-*..  P's  list  (Josh.  1821-28)  comprises  an  eastern  and  a 
western  group — viz. ,  a  group  of  twelve  (to  which  he 
adds  in  21 18  two  others)  and  a  group  of  fourteen  towns. 
Of  these  twenty-eight  the  following  sixteen  may  be  regarded 
as  identified,  some  with  certainty,  others  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability  :  Jekicho,  Beth-Hoclah,  Zemakaim,  Bethel, 
Parah,  Cietja,  Gibeon,  Ramah,  Beetkoth,  Mizpeh,  Che- 
pmirah,  'the  Jebusite,'  Gibeath,  Kiriath,  Anathoth, 
Almon  (see  Alemeth), 

3.  Neh.  11  31-35  contains  a  list  of  some  sixteen  towns 
alleged  to  be  settled  by  Benjamites.  The  list,  which 
may  be  incompletely  preserved,  is  more  and  more 
assigned,  by  scholars  of  various  schools,  to  the  time 
of  the  Chronicler  (see  Torrey,  Comp.  and  Hist.  Value 
of  Lizra-Nch.  42/  ;  Mey.  Entstek.  107,  189);  at  all 
events,  it  cannot  be  early. 

Of  the  eleven  new  names  (unless  the  Aija  of  v.  31  be  the 
Avvim  of  Josh.  I*:? j )  not  in  the  Joshua  lists,  four  may  be  re- 
garded as  identified  beyond  dispute:  Hadid,  Neballat,  Lod 
(see  Lvdda),  Ono. 

4  In  the  list  Neh.  7  =  Ez.  2  =  i  Esd.  5  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
§  9),  vv .  25-37  20-34,  and  17^-22  respectively,  seem  to 
enumerate  places  (apparently  places  where  members 
of  Ezra's  '  congregation  '  were  resident),  mostly  within 
old  Benjamite  rather  than  old  Judahite  territory. 

In  this  list,  excluding  Nebo  (iv.)  as  being  probably  merely  a 
transposition  of  Nub,  we  have  still  five  other  new  names,  of 
which,  however,  some  seem  to  be  spurious,  and  only  Netophah 
and  Ih-.TH-AzwAVE  in  (see  A;:.maveth  [i.])can  be  regarded  as 
identified  with  any  certainty. 

Other  places  perhaps  in  Benjamite  territory  are  Baal- 
HAZor  (2  S.  I323)  and  Nohah  (see  Moore,  Judges,  443). 
1  Esd.  also  adds  a  Chadias  and  Ammidoi  (Chadi- 
Asai). 

Lists  of  Benjamite  clan  or  personal  names  (sometimes, 
Q    «  of  course,  including  place  names)  are  many. 

'.  .  .  They  have  mostly,  however,  suffered  much 
°        '     at  one  stage  or  another  in  transmission. 

(i. )  P's  two  (Gen.  4ij  =  Nu.  2tj)  are,  as  usual,  different 
versions  of  the  same  list. 

They  probably  contain  two  triplets  (a)  Bela  —  Becher — 
Ashbel,  and  (6)  Gera — Xaaman — Ahiram  ;  and  a  third  triplet, 
not  quite  so  certain,  (c)  Shuphan—  Hupham— Ard. 

(ii.)  The  Chronicler's  two  (1  Ch.  7  and  1  Ch.  8)  are 
more  difficult  to  understand,  but  are  constructed  more 
or  less  on  the  same  scheme. 

(cr>  In  1  Ch.  7  6_/?I  (sons  of  the  first  triplet1— of  which,  how- 
e\<:r.  Ashbel,  '  Man  of  Baal,  'becomes  Jediael,  '  Intimate  of  El')2 
\vc  have  what  is  of  all  the  lists  perhaps  the  most  symmetrical. 
Cer  tain  peculiarities  (such  as  apparent  doublets)  make  it  plausible 
to  suppose  that  the  symmetry  was  onci:  even  greater.  Abijah, 
a  name  that  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Chronicler's  genealogies 
only  in  priestly  families, ■'■  sliuuld  perhaps  be  read  '  the  father  of 
(cp  '  father  of  Bethlehem,'  1  Ch.  4  4).  In  that  way  the  two  places 
Anathoth  and  Alemeth  ux.uld  be  assigned  to  the'  last-mentioned 
son  of  Becher,  just  as  in  :-.  u  Shuppim  and  Ilappim  are  ascribed 


1  Verse  12*7  in  a  scn-e  represents  the  third  triplet,  and  i2<5 
has  names  connected  in  ■  hap.  8  with  the  second. 

2  Cp  SiS-nS  1  Ch.  'J 7  32--  ^y-|^.'\  2  S.  23  8  (Marquart  in  a  private 
communication).  We  can  hardly  argue  from  the  Ashba.1  or 
AshbOl  of  the  Peshitta  that  the  change  of  Ashbel  to  Jediael  is 
due  to  an  accident ;  for  in  the  Peshitta  1  Ch.  76  simply  substi- 
tutes the  corrupt  Genesis  list  (46  21)  of  nine  names  (with  its  (  Khi 
and  Rosh  Muppim '  for  'Ahiram  Shuppim')for  the  Chronicler's 
list  of  three  sons. 

11  On  the  supposed  Abijah,  wife  of  Hezron,  see  Caleb,  ii. 
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to  Ir  =  Iri  the  last-mentioned  son  of  Bela.  Marquart,*  to  whom 
the  detection  of  this  analogy  is  due,  suggests  that  rrnxi  should 
be  read  n;3  Ni,i-  If  some  form  of  this  theory  be  adopted  it  will 
be  only  natural  to  look  for  a  name  (or  names)  assigned  to  the 
last-mentioned  son  of  Jediael  (the  remaining  branch  of  Benjamin) 
and  to  find  it  in  Hushim  the  son  of  Aher  {v.  12).  This  will  be 
still  more  plausible  if  we  may  adopt  the  rest  of  Marquart's 
theory,  that  Aher  -jnK  is  a  miswritten  innx — *■<■'•  >  Ahih5r — and 
that  Ahishahar, -int'TIX)  is  a  corruption  of  the  same  name  (irrnx). 
If  Uzzi  and  Uzziel  in  v.  7  are  a  doublet,  '  five  '  in  the  same  verse 
is  not  original.  Perhaps  Ehud  etc.,  in  v.  10  are  brothers  of 
Bilhan,  the  intervening  words  being  a  parenthesis.2  Whilst  r: 
12  is  thus  required  to  give  symmetry  to  the  genealogy,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  in  a  sense  an  appendix. 

(j3)  Chap.  8  has  in  parts  the  appearance  of  being  constructed 
in  a  very  schematic  form  (though  efforts  to  detect  a  general 
scheme  have  not  been  markedly  successful),  and  this  seems  to 
warrant  the  conviction  that  the  present  obscurity  is  due  to 
textual  corruption.  For  remedying  that  some  help  can  be  had 
from  the  versions  ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  Certain  suLjge-^ted 
emendations  (see  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  J(J/C  '  1  102- 
114  fuo])  so  greatly  reduce  the  disorder  that  now  prevails  that 
there  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  genealogy  was  at 
one  time  markedly  regular  in  structure,  and  that  considerable 
boldness  in  attempts  to  restore  it  is  warranted.  It  has  always 
seemed  difficult  to  explain  how  the  historically  important  Benja- 
mite clans  — the  clan  of  .Saul  and  Sheba  (viz.,  Becher),  and  that 
of  Shiniei  (viz.  j  Gera) — are  so  subordinated  in  this  extraordinarily 
copious  list  (they  appear  to  be  omitted  altogether  in  Nu.ilii; 
sec,  huwever,  Blchhk).  It  is  probable  that  the  subordination 
is  due  to  corruption  of  the  text.  When  emended  in  the  way 
already  referred  to,  1  Ch.  8  1-7^  is  reduced  to  P's  three  triplets 
with  the  additional  statement  that  Gera  was  the  father  of  [EJhud 
{q.v.)  and  Shua[l],  or  rather,  as  lUarquart  acutely  suggests, 
Shimei  {g.v.  ;  cp  (Jpn  [a/SeiJ-cra/jias).  What  follows  is  obscure — 
the  reconstruction  proposed  in  JQR,  i.e.,  is  in  parts  not  much 
more  than  a  guess— but  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  the 
names  in  w.  1-27,  beyond  P's  three  triplets,  were  originally 
attributed  to  Gera  through  Ahishahar  (once  corrupted  into 
S,haharaim  ;  see  above,  [a])  and  Hushim  (?>.  12  being  an  intrusive 
repetition  of  a  later  part  of  the  list).  Then  w.  30-38  gave  the 
genealogy  of  the  Bichrites  (for  To^rr  1331,  'and  his  firstborn,' 
read  "idim  ^m  'and  the  sons  of  the  Bichrite '),  v.  32^  being 
perhaps  a  marginal  gloss  due  to  some  bewildered  reader  of  vv. 
30-32  (in  their  new  position  after  the  intrusion  of  v.  i%f  from 
chap.  0).  Marquart  suggests  that  these  nine  verses  originally 
followed  the  mention  of  the  sons  of  Bela.  For  fuller  details  and 
other  suggestions  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  already 
cited.3  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  some  recon- 
struction is  necessary. 

(iii. )  In  Neh.  11 7/.  and  iCh.  O7-9  we  have  two 
versions  of  a  list  of  Benjamite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  original  of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  restore. 

The  names  are  grouped  in  the  form  of  genealogies  of  a  few 

persons  ;  for  which,  among  other  reasons,  Meyer  pronounces 
the  list  an  invention  of  the  Chronicler  {Entsti:h.,  189). 
Kosters,  however,  suggests  that  the  genealogical  form  is  not 
original  i  f-fcrstel),  and  tli.it  the  authority  was  a  list  of  [erusalem 
Benjamites  living  in  Jerusalem  before  the  arrival  of  Ezra. 

(iv. )  On  the  list  of  Benjamite  warriors  in  1  Ch.  12  ,-7, 
see  David,  §  n  (a)  iii-  On  relations  of  Benjamin  to 
other  tribes,  see,  further,  Rachkl,  Bilhah,  Joseph. 

2.  A  Benjamite,  b.  Hilhan,  1  Ch.  7  iof  (see  No.  r,  §  9,  ii.  a) 

3.  A  Levite,  of  the  b'ne  Harim,  in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign 
wives,  }*>ral032  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  5,  end). 

4.  A  Levite,  in  the  list  of  wall-builders,  Neh. 323  (see  Nehk- 
wi  ah,  §  if,  Ezra,  ii.  §§  16  [1],  15  d),  perhaps  the  same  as  No.  3. 

5.  In  the  procession  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (Ezra,  i. 
§  13  .•.'),  Neh.  1^34  (p,iafjL€Lv  [L]) ;  on  which  see  Kosters,  Het 
Herstcl,  59.  h.  W.  H. 

BENJAMIN,  GATE  OF  {\W)2  IVW),  Jer.2fj2  37 13 
387  Zech.  14 10.     See  Jerusalem. 

BENO  (13)  is  taken  as  a  proper  name  in  1  Ch.  24  26 f. 
byEV,  in?.'.  26  by  (5  (yiOl  Bonni  [A],  BONNeiAY""C 
^YTOY  CL1-  B  om-  ;  m  ''■  27  <?llA  has  yioi  aytoy, 
*§L  Y'OC  AY-)  and  by  Jer.  and  Targ.  That  the  list 
of  the  sons  of  Levi  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state 
is  evident  from  a  comparison  with  Ex.  617^  1  Ch. 
6 17  [2].^  29/.  [14]  and  2:3  =  1  /.  The  MT  is  most 
obscure,  and,  according  to  Kittel,  fV.  20-31  are  one  of 
the  latest  additions  ;  one  rendering  is  to  take  v.  26/ 
as  follows  :  — '  Of  Janziah,  his  (Merari's)  son,  (even)  the 
sons  of  Merari  through  Jaaziah  his  son,'  etc. 

BEN-ONI  (tfl&qa;  Yioc  oAYnhc  moy  [ADEL], 

1  In  a  private  communication  to  the  present  writer. 

2  So  Marquart.      On  foreign  names  in  this  list  see  above,  §  3. 

3  See  now  also  Marquart's  important  article  on  the  same 
subject  {JQR  xii.). 
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rightly  interpreting  the  mind  of  the  writer),  the  first 
name  of  Benjamin  (§  3),  gi\cn  to  her  new-born  child 
bv  the  dying  Rachel  (Gen.  3.~>i8).  Ben-oni  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  an  early  tribal  name.  We  find  the 
clan-names  Onam  and  Onan  (both  in  judah,  the 
former  also  Horite)  ;  also  a  Benjamite  city  Uno  ;  nor 
can  the  existence  of  an  ancient  city  called  T,r:TH-Avt;N 
(fleth-on?)  be  denied.  To  assume,  however,  with  Prof. 
Savce  (Patriarch.  Pal.  101/),  first  that  lieth-el  was 
also  called  Beth-on,  and  next  that  the  names  Beth-on 
and  Ben-oni  imply  that  the  name  of  the  god  worshipped 
at  Luz  was  On,  and  next  that  this  divine  name  was 
derived  from  On  =  Hehopolis  in  Egypt,  is  purely 
arbitrary.      Cp  Betii-aven,  Avkn  (3).  T.  K.  c. 

BEN-ZOHETH  (nniT'p,  etym.  doubtful,  probably 
corrupt).  Zoheth  and  Ren-Zoheth  are  mentioned  in 
1  Ch.  Uo  (ulol  s"wa/3  [B],  vl.  fa'\ail  [A],  ul.  fctwfl  [L]), 
among  the  sons  of  Ishi  of  Jrn.ui. 

EEONlji'I).  Num.  323.      See  Baal-mkon. 

BEOR  ("fll'Z.  possibly  miswritten  for  At iibor  ;  see 
Baal-hanan  [i]  ;  Betop  [BAI. ;  WH  in  2  Pet.  2 15]). 
1.  Father  of  the  Kdomite  king  Bela  [ii.  1],  Gen.  8632 
(Bmcop  [L])  =  iCh.  I43  (B«.icop  [A],  ceTTtptop,  i.e., 
Zippor  [L]). 

2.  Father  of  Balaam  (N'u.  22s,  etc.,  /3cuup  [A], 
except  in  Dt.  234  [s]  Josh.  13=2  Mi.  65;  in  Josh.  249 
[(?"*  omits]!,  called  Bosor  in  :  Pet.  2 15  AV  (fioaap 
[Ti.  following  ANCC] ;  Vg.  Bosor;  cp  the  conflate  reading 
pWofwop  [X*]),  RV  Beor  ([/3ewp  WH]).  In  Nu.  2ia3 
6"AFL  reads  t<3  pewp  (fiatwp  [A])  for  Heb.  nynk 

BERA  (IH3,  scarcely,  '  with  evil,' cp  Birsha  ;  these, 
like  other  names  in  Gen.  14,  may  be  mutilated  and 
corrupted  forms ;  BoAAo.  [ADL],  Bo.p«.  [E],  B0.A0.C 
fjos.  Ant.  i.  9]),  king  of  Sodom,  who  joined  the  league 
against  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  14  2).  See  Chedor- 
laomer,  §  2,  end. 

BERACHAH,  RV  Beracah  (HD-)?,  'blessing'; 
BepxeiA.  [BX],  B&p*.xi»-  [AL]),  a  Benjamite,  one  of 
David's  warriors  (1  Ch.  12  3).     See  David,  §  11  [a]  iii. 

BERACHAH  (RV  Beracah),  VALLEY  OF  (pt)V 
n;i2,  koiAac  eyAoyiAC  [BAL]),  the  scene  of  the 
great  thanksgiving  of  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people 
{2  Ch.  2O26;  in  26a  6  av\wv  tt}s  evXoyias  [BA],  7} 
KoAas  tt)s  €u\.  [L]).  The  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  narrator  was  evidently  good  ;  but  that,  of  course, 
does  not  make  his  narrative  any  more  historical  (see 
Jehoshaphat).  At  no  great  distance  from  Tekf/'a 
there  is  a  broad  open  wady,  on  the  west  side  of  which 
are  extensive  ruins  named  Bereikut.  Just  opposite  the ' 
ruins  the  wady  itself  is  called  the  Wady  Bereikut  (Rob. 
LBR,  275).  From  the  form  Bereikut  we  gather  that 
the  true  ancient  pronunciation  was  probably  Berechoth, 
'reservoirs.'  T.  K.  c. 

BEEACHIAH  (inOin),  1  Ch.  624  [39],  RV  Bere- 
chiah,  5. 

BEEAIAH  (rVtTQ,  §  31,  '  Yahwe  creates'  ;  Bo.po.IA. 
[L],  Bepir-A.1  KAI  B-  [BA]).  1.  A  Benjamite,  assigned 
to  the  b'ne  Shimei  (8)  ;  1  Ch.  821.  The  name  is  prob- 
ably post-exilic,  '  creation '  being  one  of  the  great  exilic 
and  post-exilic  religious  doctrines. 

2.  See  Bedeiah. 

BEEEA,  1.  An  unknown  locality  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  where  Bacchides  encamped  before 
the  battle  in  which  the  Jews  were  defeated  and  Judas 
the  Maccabee  was  slain  (Apr.  161  B.C.).  The  camp  of 
Judas  was  at  Elasa,  Eleasa,  or  Alasa,  also  unknown, 
but  probably  Kli.  Il'asti  between  the  two  Beth-horons 
on  the  main  road  from  Sharon  to  Jerusalem  (1  Mace. 
94/).  The  best  rending  seems  to  be  /3epea  [ANV]  ; 
but   there   is    MS    authority    also   for    Beijp-  fad    and 

i  That  is  ny'13 ;  cp  1  Ch.  7  30. 
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BetipSal; ;  Yet.  Lat.  has  Rrrcthiim.  Josephus  (Ant.  xii. 
IO2)  has  B?)0s?j0w,  or,  in  some  MSS,  Btipfod.  Ewald 
thinks  of  the  modern  BIr  c/.-Zcit,  ii  m.  NW.  from 
Jufua,  or  of  Beeroth  (mod.  el  Bireh). 

*.   RV  Bercea,  Bepoia  [A],  -pevo.  [V]),  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Menelaus,  the  modern  Aleppo  (2  Mace 
134). 

3.  Bepota  [Ti.  WH]  (some  MSS  /3cpp. ),  now  Verri.i, 
or  Kara  1'frria,  in  Lower  Macedonia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Bermios,  5  m.  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Haliac- 
mon  (Vistritza).  It  has  a  splendid  view  over  the 
plains  of  the  Ilaliuimun  and  the  Axius  ;  plane-trees 
and  abundant  streams  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
towns  of  the  district.  Yet  it  did  not  lie  on  the  main 
road  ;  which  perhaps  accounts  for  its  being  chosen  as 
-  place  of  refuge  for  Paul  and  Silas  in  their  midnight 
escape  from  Thessaloniea  (Acts  17 10). 

A  curious  parallel  is  found  in  Cicero's  speech  against  Piso. 
Unable  to  face  the  chorus  of  complaint  at  Tliessalunica,  Piso 
'  fled  to  the  out-of-the-way  town  of  benea  '  {m  pj'pidm/i  devium 
Ber&am.    In  Pis.  36). 

In  the  apostolic  age  Bercea  contained  1  colony  of 
Jews,  and  a  synagogue  (Acts  17  10).  They  were  of  " 
'  nobler  '  spirit  ( evyevtorepoi )  than  those  of  Thessaloniea 
— possibly  because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  purely 
mercantile  class.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves converted,  but  also  not  a  few  of  the  Greeks,  both 
men  and  women  (tGjv  EXXt/piowp  yvvatKuiv  twv  eva'xrj- 
Ixqvwv  koX  avbpdv  ouk  dXiyoi,  .Vets  17 12:  the  language 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  apostle  was  here  dealing 
with  an  audience  at  a  higher  social  level  than  elsewhere). 
Paul's  stay  here  seems  to  have  been  of  some  duration 
(several  months,  Rams.  Paul,  234),  partly  in  order  to 
allow  him  to  watch  over  the  converts  of  Thessaloniea, 
only  50  m.  distant  ;  he  may  have  been  still  at  Bercea 
when  he  made  those  two  vain  attempts  to  revisit  them  to 
which  1  Thess.  2 18  alludes,  and  Timothy  may  have  been 
sent  to  them  from  Bercea,  and  not  from  Athens,  on  the 
occasion  mentioned  in  1  Thess.  3  2.  The  apostle  was  at 
length  obliged  to  cjuit  the  town,  as  the  '  Jews  of  Thessa- 
loniea '  heard  of  his  work  and  resorted  to  their  usual 
tactics  of  inciting  to  riot  ((xaXevovres  tous  oxAous,  Acts 
71 13).  Silas  and  Timothy  were  left  in  Macedonia  ;  but 
Paul  was  escorted  by  certain  of  the  converts  to  the  sea 
and  as  far  as  Athens  (Acts  17  14/" ).  This  hurried  de- 
parture (ei^ews,  v.  I4)mayhave  been  by  the  road  toDium. 

The  omission  of  the  harbour  is  noticeable.  In  other  cases  the 
name  of  the  harbour  is  given  :  so  in  Acts  H25  Hi  11  18  18.  The 
omission,  however,  affords  no  proof  that  the  journey  to  Athens 
was  performed  by  land — a  view  which  derives  some  colour  from 
the  AV  ' to  go  as  it  were  to  the  sea '  (R V  'as  far  as  to  the  sea  '). 

Possibly  one  of  his  escort  was  that  Sopater,  son  of 
Pyrrhus,  a  Beroean,  who  is  mentioned  m  Acts  2O4  as  ac- 
companying Paul  from  Corinth  to  Macedonia.  The 
Sosipater  of  Rom.  16  21  is  probably  another  person.  We 
read  in  Acts20s  that  the  escort  from  Corinth  preceded 
Paul  to  Troas  :  this  may  have  been  partly  due  to  his 
making  a  detour  in  order  to  revisit  Bercea.      w.  J.  w. 

BERECHIAH  (rPrm,  in  Nos.  4/.  •in»D'13,  §  28, 
'Yahwe  blesses  =  jeberechiah,  Bo.po.xMl*-  [J'NA], 
-XI  AC  [L]). 

1.  Son  of  Zerubbabel,  1  Ch.  3  20  Wapaxia  [L],  -tat  [B]). 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  that  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  the 
Netophathites,  i  Ch.  u  16  (-x<ri  [K],  -X'»=  IAJ,  aP-  M).  not 
included  in  ||  Neh.  11.  Probably  the  same  as  the  doorkeeper  for 
the  Ark,  iCh.  15  2,. 

3.  Father  of  Mcshullam  in  list  of  wall-builders  (see  Nehemiah, 

§  1/,  Ezra,  ii.,  §§  16 [1],  15  <0,  Neh.34  (-Xi«  [NA],  0111.  E), 

30  (fiapxeia  [B«],  /3<tpia  [A])  ;  cp  6  18. 

4.  Father   of   the    prophet    Zechariah,    Zech.  1  1 7  (fiapaxias 

[BNAQ]).  Omitted  in  the  |1  Ezra  5  1.  On  the  question  of  his 
identity  with  the  Barachias  (AV),  or  Bahachiah  (RV)  of  Mt. 
2335,  see  Zaciiarias,  9. 

5.  Father  of  Asaph,  a  singer,  1  Ch.  6  24  [39]  (AV  Berachiah), 
15  17  (-x«i[Ll). 

6.  b.  Mesbillemoth  ;  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  b'ne  Ephratm, 
temp.  Ahaz,  2Ch.  L'S  12  (Zaxapw  [li],  Bapaxias  [A]). 

BERED  (TO  ;  Bo.po.A  [AD] ;  -pa.k  [L] ;  barad 
[Vg.]).      A   place   in    S.    Palestine,    or  perhaps  rather 
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X.  Arabia,  between  which  and  Kadesh  lay  Beer- 
i.aiiai-koi  [q.v.]  (i  lijn.  IG14).  Three  identifications 
d'-serve  mention.  (1)  The  Targums   represent 

it  bv  the  same  word  as  that  given  for  Shur  in  v.  7 — Onk. 
by  N-.;n  I;I.i-im,  ;ind  Jcr.  Targ.  by  xsiSn  HftlCisa.  The 
former  word,  however  (cp  Ar.  hijr,  'a  wall,  enclosure), 
seems  to  be  meant  for  a  translation  of  the  name  Shur, 
not  for  an  identification  of  the  place.  The  second 
name  is  clearly  the  I'.lusa  of  Ptol. ,  which  is  now 
probably  A'k.  A~A, i/n.yi  in  the  Wady  'Asluj,  about 
12  m.  from  Beersheba  on  the  way  to  Ruhaibeh  or 
Rehoboth  (see  Palmer,  PEFQ,  1871,  p.  35  ;  Guerin, 
Judie,  2269-273).  (2)   Eus.    and  Jer.  (OS  2<.i9  76 

14.1  2)  identify  a  certain  'well  of  judgment'  with  the 
village  Berdan  in  the  Gerarite  country  (in  which  Beer- 
sheba also  is  placed).  This  'well  of  judgment'  seems 
like  a  confused  reminiscence  of  Enmishpat — i.e.,  Kadesh 
(Gen.  147).  Is  this  Uenlan  the  same  spot  which  Jerome 
(OS  101  3)  calls  Barad,  where,  he  says,  a  well  of  Agar 
was   shown  in  his  day?  (3)   If,   with  Rowlands, 

we  find  Beer-LAUAI-kui  (q.v. )  at  'Ain  Muweileh,  Bered 
may  be  some  place  in  the  Wady  esh-Sheraif,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Jebel  Dalfa'a  (see  Palmer's  map). 

T.  K.  ,  . 

BERED  mil,  an  Ephraimite  clan,  iCh.  7ao 
(B&p&A  [  VI.  pAAM  [E],  om.  [B]),  apparently  called 
in  Nu.  203s,  J)I-:<:heu — a  well-known  I'.rnj, unite  clan 
name.  When  we  consider  the  close  rcl.iti'm  between 
the  two  tribes,  the  occurrence  of  Becher  in  Ephraim 
seems  not  unnatural  (cp  Bekiah,  2/. ).  See,  ho\vc\er, 
Bij:her. 

BERI  P"I2,  prob.  =,_IX3,  t;  76,  'belonging  to  the 
well'  [or  to  a  place  called  Be'er]  ;  the  name  occurs 
twiceinPhcenici.m  ;  c&Bpei  [B],  GApi  [A],  BHpei  [L]), 
an  Asherite  family-name  (1  Ch.  736). 

BERIAH  (Hi;n2,  perhaps  'prominent,'  §  7 ;  cp  the 
play  on  the  n.une  in  1  Ch.  723  with  the  play  on  the 
name  Bera  [/.v.]  in  Targ.  ps. -Jon.  ;  B&p[e]i& 
[BAL]). 

i  An  Ashrrite  clan  individualised;  Ckjii.  4^  17  Nu.  20>44/T 
(if>,  v.  20  A  ;  in  t.  28  Bept  |  L|,  ;i,  ?'.  :j  it  i-  .-.mittcd) ;  1  Ch.  730 
(^epiya1  [H],  7'.  31  -Xa  1 1  "•  I .  u-'Uilic,  Beriite,  Nu.2(344  (6 
j3apia[eMl>  vidF],  £apia  [  I  r^ij.  -pat  [A],  0epet  [L]>. 

2.  An  Ephraimite  clan-name,  in  a  story  of  a  cattle- 
lifting  raid  in  1  Ch.  7  21-23  (beginning  at  '  and  Ezer  and 
Elead  '  ;  z/.  23  fiapyaa  [B],  -pte  [L])  ;  cp  813.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chronicler,  Beriah  was  a  son  of  Ephraim, 
born  after  his  brother  had  been  slain,  and  he  was  called 
Beriah  because  '  it  went  evil  with  his  [father's]  house' 
(note  the  assonance  ny,_a— n;-i2).  This  notice  of  the 
conflict  with  the  men  of  Oath  is  enigmatical  ;  were 
there  family  reminiscences  of  the  border  strifes  of  the 
early  Israelites  which  were  recorded  in  d<  -cuments 
distinct  from  our  canonical  books  and  accessible  to  the 
Chronicler  ? 

We.  preserves  a  sceptical  attitude  (ProlM),  214);  Bertheau 
and  Klttel,  however,  think  that  there  is  here  a  genuine  tradi- 
tion, and  that,  on  the  destruction  of  the  clans  Ezer  and  Elead, 
the  Ephraimites  of  the  border  districts  applied  for  help  to  the 
Benjamite  clans,  Shema  and  Beriah  (1  Ch.  ^  13).  According  to 
S.  A.  Fries,  the  basis  of  this  story  is  an  early  tradition  dealing 
with  a  raid  made  by  Ephraimites  into  Palestine  from  the  land 
of  iTo^hen-  in  the  widt-r  .sense  which  Hommel  and  he  himself 
give  to  this  term  (see  G<  ishkn). 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  use  these  unsupported  state- 
ments of  the  Chronicler  as  historical  material.  See 
below. 

3.  A  clan  of  Benjamin  (§  9  (ii.)  i -J)),  1  Ch.  813 
{Peptya  [B],  .iap.  [A],  papaa  [L]),  16  (,iap\  e  '17a  [BA]), 
probably  to  be  identified  with  No.  a.      It  appears  to  be 

1  Note  that  in  0epiya  (1  Ch.  7  30  [B],  and  813  [B]),  fiapyaa 
(iCh.  7  23[B]),and0ap[e][ya(Si3  [A],  16  (BA]),  7  =  soft  y  {i.e., 
Ar.  'am),  which  is  usually  represented  by  a  breathing  I-'.-r  y  — 
rough  m  (/,<-.,  Ar.  ^)  see  Gaza,  Zoar,  Zibeon,  etc. 

2  Pe-li.  reverses  the  statement  of  the  WT  ;  cp  Barnes,  Pesh. 
Text  Chron,  xi. 
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stated  that  the  Benjamite  clan  Beriah  was  adopted  into 
Ephraim  in  recognition  of  the  service  it  had  rendered 
to  the  imperilled  territory.  So  Bertheau  ;  cp  Bennett, 
Chruu.  89.      Cp  also  Ephraim. 

4.  A  Gershonite  (Levite)  family,  1  Ch.  -3  10  f.  (Bepia  [BL] ; 
om.  A  in  v.  10).  S.  A.  C. 

BERITES,  THE  (D^BH),  appear,  through  a  cor- 
ruption  of  the  text,  in  2S.  20 14  (MT),  where  Kloster- 
mann,  Kittel,  Budde,  and  (with  some  hesitation) 
Driver,  read  □  ""pSH,  '  the  Bichrites  (see  Bichri). 
The  consonants  -id3  are,  in  fact,  presupposed  by  the 
strange  rendering  of  (5HA  (/cat  irdures)  iv  xaPP€L  I  *^L 
tcai  Tra<ra  ir6\is).  The  description  of  the  progress  of 
Sheba  {q.v.  ii.)  now  first  becomes  intelligible. 

EERITH  (rvqi),  Judg.  946  AV,  KV  El-berith.  See 
Baal-berith. 

BERNICE  (BepNiKH  [Ti.  WH]  for  BepeNiKH.  the 
Macedonian  form  of  (he  peNiKH).  eldest  daughter  of  Herod 
Agnppa  I. ,  and  sister  of  the  younger  Agrippa(  Acts  25 1323 
20  30).  She  was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis  ;  and  after  his  death  she  lived,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  incest,  with  her  brother  Agrippa.  She  next 
became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia.  This 
connection  being  soon  dissolved,  she  returned  to  her 
brother,  and  afterwards  became  the  mistress  of  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  5i;  xx.  lzf.\  Tac. 
Hist.  ii.  81;  Suet.  Tit.  7);  cp  Sch.  GITi.,  and  see 
Hekodian  Family,  9. 

BERODACH  BALADAN  (pT^3  T^'"^),  2  K. 
2O12EV;  EVms-  Merodacii-Baladan. 

BEROEA  (BepoiA).  2  Mace.  134  RV,  AV  Berea,  ^. 

BEROTH  (BHpoo6?  [A]),  1  Esd.  5i9  =  Ezra225, 
Beeroth. 

BEROTHAH  (nnV"0),  a  place  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
(47i6;  <\B6hp&[BQ],  6OC0hpa[A1,  BhpgoGV  [Q,n^]) 
in  defining  the  ideal  northern  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land. 
It  is  apparently  the  same  as  Bkrotiiai  {q.v.),  and 
may  be  regarded  as  «.  lengthened  form  of  Beroth  = 
Beeroth,  'wells.'  As  yet  it  has  n  .,<.  been  certainly 
identified.  Ewald  [Hist.  3  153)  connected  it  with  the 
well-known  Bervtus  (the  Bi 'rutu  and  Bi  runa  of  the 
Amarna  letters,  the  BCarutu  of  the  List  of  Thotmes  III. 
[so  \\\  M.  Miiller],  and  the  mod.  Beirut)  ;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  a  maritime  city  would  not  suit  Ezekiel's 
description.  Tomkins  would,  therefore,  place  Berothah 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rock-hewn  inscriptions 
in  the  W'-l/y  Br/ssa,  NW.  of  Baalbec,  down  which 
wady  a  stream  is  marked  in  the  Carle  de  Liban  as 
flowing  to  the  Orontes  [PEFQ  Ap.  1885,  p.  108)  ; 
but  his  philological  argument  seems  unsound.  Furrer 
(ZDPV  8  34I,  Socin  (Paf.W,  369),  and  v.  Riess 
(Bib.  All  )  have  thought  of  Bereitdn,  a  village  not 
far  to  the  S.  of  Baalbec  ;  but  this  is  only  a  plausible 
conjecture,  and  must  be  judged  in  connection  with 
Furrer's  general  theory  of  the  frontier  (see  Hor,  Mount  ; 
Riblah  ;  Zidad).      Cp  Aram,  §  6. 

BEROTHAI  frm  ;  Klo.  would  read  ^fTlS),  a  town 
belonging  to  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  2  S.  88  ((?IAL 
£k  tCjv  eK\€KTu)i>  tt6\€ojv,  perhaps  reading  rrrcc  from 
tc  'to  separate,  select'  [so  Klo.]),  possibly  another 
form  of  Berothah  (see,  however,  Klo.  and  the  article 
Tebah).  In  1  Ch.  188  (where  ©A  has  the  same  trans- 
lation), which  is  parallel  to  2  S.  88,  for  Berothai  we 
find  the  name  Chun,  which  must  be  a  corruption, 
either  of  the  first  three  letters  of  Berothai  (i.e.,  nil)  in 
one  of  the  earlier  alphabetic  stages,  or  of  some  other 
name  which  the  Chronicler  found  in  his  copy  of  the  old 
narrative.1  For  asuggested  emendation  see  Merom,  <:»<£. 

1  The  reading  'niD  is  probably  supported  by  (p  in  both 
places,  and  by  the  koAAlo-tcus  (  =  eKAeKTwi/  of  ©balj,  ,f  J(JS,  Ant. 
vn.  "'3.  The  latter 's  text,  however,  must  have  represented  a 
conflate  reading,  for  he  reads  Md^KO.  which  points  to  p£D 
'from  Cun.' 
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BEROTHITE  (Ml  an),  i  Ch.  11  ,,o.     Sru  Beeroiii. 

BERYL.     The  Beryl  as  a  mineral  species  L  includes, 

.    ,.         besides  the  common  beryl,  the  aquiiiii;i- 

1.  Des      p         .   r-ne  0f  precious  beryl,  and  the  emerald. 

The  similarity  between  the  beryl  and  the  emerald 
■was  pointed  out  by  Pliny  (37 2<>)  \  the  only  points  i>f 
distinction  are  the  green  colour  of  the  emciald  and  the 
somewhat  superior  hardness  of  the  U'iyl  (7.5  to  8  in 
the  mineralogieal  scale;    specific  gravity  from  2.67  to 

2.?r-)- 

It  we  leave  out  of  account  the  emerald,  the  colours  of 
the  beryl  range  from  blue  through  soft  sea-green  to  a 
pale  honev- yellow,  and  in  some  cases  the  stones  are 
entirely  colourl^s.  The  aquamarine  is  so  named  on 
account  of  its  bluish- screen  colour,  <////  viridi  fa/cm 
pari  maris  imitantur'  ^  Pliny,  I.e.).  The  l>er\l  w\slab 
liscs  in  six-s'uled  prisms  with  the  er\stals  often  deeply 
striated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  great  abun- 
dance of  aquamarine  and  other  forms  of  ben  1  in  modern 
times  has  very  much  depreciated  its  value  ;  but  it  is 
still  set  in  bracelets,  necklaces,  etc.,  and  used  for  seals. 

That  the  beryl  was  known  to  the  ancients  there  can 
be  no  doubt.      Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  ancient 


2.  Greek 
names,  etc. 


Greek  and  Roman  gem-engra\ing  ai  e 
found  executed  in  beryl  (see  King's  de- 
scription of  a  huge  aquamarine  intaglio 
over  two  inches  square,  Prec.  Ston<s,  Gems,  and  Free. 
Metals,  p.  132,  :  the  Romans  cut  it  into  six-sided  prisms 
(cylhnin)  and  mounted  them  as  ear-drops.  It  is  also 
clear  from  the  evidence  of  Pliny  (I.e.,  berylli)  that,  in 
later  times,  at  least,  beryl  was  called  by  the  same  name 
as  now,  though  apart  from  (£1  (see  below)  the  name 
does  not  appear  in  any  Greek  writer  till  considerably 
after  Pliny's  time.2  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
called  also  (Tfiapaydos  ;  Theophrastus  seems  to  know 
three  kinds  of  smaragdos,  which  may  well  be  our  true 
emerald,  our  aquamarine,  and  our  common  beryl 
(Lap.  23}.  In  Herodotus,  too,  smaragdos  is  the 
material  not  only  of  the  gem  engraved  for  the  ring  of 
Polycrates  (341),  but  also  of  the  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
Heracles  at  Tyre  (2  44),  which  cannot  have  been  of  true 
emerald,  as  the  noble  kinds  of  beryl  are  never  found 
of  large  size. 

The  Hebrews  must  be  presumed  to  have  known  the 
beryl.  We  may  perhaps  identify  it  with  the  shoham 
%  TTphr**  {Z">Z')  ;  for  P  tells  us  that  the  ornaments 
name.  on  tne  high  priest's  shoulder  (Ex.  28 9 20 
=  30927)  were  of  shoham,  and  <&  renders 
this  <r/j,&paydos.  We  cannot  always  trust  <5's  rendering 
of  stone  names  (see  Precious  Stunks)  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  identification  seems  suitable.  We  are  told  that 
on  each  shuham-stone  were  inscribed  the  names  of  six  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  for  which  purpose  a  natural  hexagonal 
cylinder  of  beryl  would  be  admirably  fitted  if,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  six  names  were  inscribed  longi- 
tudinally on  the  six  faces.  The  \//j'h  am -stones  mounted 
in  ouches  of  gold  were  probably  therefore  beryls  pierced 
or  simply  mounted  at  the  end  with  bosses  (umbilici)  of 
gold,  like  the  beryl  cylinders  described  by  Pliny. 

The  importance  given  to  the  beryl  among  the  Baby- 
lonians and  the  Phoenicians  (see  above)  makes  it  all  the 
more  probable  that  the  Hebrews  would  specially  value 
it.  From  Gen.  2 12  (later  stratum  of  J  ?)  it  would  appear 
that  the  shoham  was  known  in  Judah  before  the  exile, 
and  believed  to  abound,  with  good  gold  and  bdellium,  in 
Havilah.  The  Chronicler  brings  shoham-stones  into 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  pre-exilic  temple 
(1  Ch.  U92  ;  but  the  reading  may  be  incorrect,  see 
Ebony,  c),  while  the  writer  of  Job  28  16  classes  it  with 
gold  of  Ophir  and  other  precious  substances. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  shoham  (which  occurs  in 

1  On  the  stone  called  Tieryl  in  EV  see  §  4. 

2  The  cbrysoberylus,  chry^oprasus,  and  chrysolithus  of  ancient 
jewellery  appear,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  have  been  names 
applied  to  different  shades  of  beryl. 
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Chronicles    as    a    proper    name  ;    see    Sucjiiau)    is    at 

present  uncertain. 

.    „,  ,  lies. -Rod.  (Tlus.  s.v.)  traces  it  to  a  root 

4.  Etymology    meaning    'paleness,'   as  if  'the   pale  stone,' 

aild  Versions,    wlule  Haupt,  connecting  it  will]  the  Assyrian 

samlit,  tenders  'pearl.'     J  Jehtzsch,  however, 

argues    that    s<'unti(    means    a    '  dark  -  coloured    [stone]'    (.  l.w. 

II 11  B  ^%i  l< ;  cp  Par.  to/.  130/),  and  Halevv  connects  As.jr. 

s.i/u/u  with  Syr.  ikm  rather  than    llclj.  shm  (AVz1.   Crd,,  l'Jii, 

V-  47d). 

S/ioliam  is  rcmleied  in  the  various  versions  as 
follows  :  — 

iprai.  /3rjpt/AAtov  (as  in  Targ.  [|'ryyj],  Saad.  etc.)  in  Ex.  Sm 
=  8:113,  reproduced  in  k/ck.  2.x  1  3  (^ee  Precious  Sto.ni.s); 
Aiflos  [i-rjt]  cri,.„i„tyi,jv  in  l.\.  289  8a  27  Ml  e  ;  A.  o  rrpaaa.  05  (leek- 
green)  in  Gci  1.  2 12  ;  A.  o-ap&i.ov  in  K.\.  3a  9  ;  A.  croo/e  [lk\J,  oeu\os 
[L]  in  1  Ch.'.'Ui!  ,  e'e  oTOYi  (as  in  Ai|.  at  E\.,  Thcod.and  Swiiiu. 
at  Ex.  and  Gen.,  and  Vg.  [unyc/u'int.-,,  hut  onv.c  in  h>el.  J  except 
in  Job)  in  Jub2Si6;  Pesh.  everywhere  jlo^d  (iiewi.a)  or 
//.  )JO'^d  except  in  1  Ch.  2!>2  where  its  text  differs;  Aq.  in 
Gen.  2  12  and  Yea  in  Job  2S  16  sardonyx. 

R\'ms-  adds  as  an  alternative  the  rendering  Beryl,1 
thus  supporting  the  identification  argued  for  above. 

Ii  V  follows  thn aighout  the  usual  Vg.  rendering,  giving  ever}  - 
where  'onyx'  (see  Onyx),  reserving  'beryl'  for  the  Hebrew 
Tarshhh  (see  Tacshisii,  Siaiir  or).  Jn  the  NT,  however, 
'  beryl  '  is  naturally  the  EV  rendering  of  /37jpvAAop  (Rev.  21  2ot) 

W.  R. 

BERZELUS  (zopzeAAeoc    [A]),    iEsd.538   AV  = 

Ezra:!6i,  Bakzili.ai,  2. 

BESAI  pp3,  §  52  ;  B&cep  [L]).  The  b'ne  Besai, 
a  family  of  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
Ezra,  ii.  §  9),  Ezra 249  (j8a<r[e]i  [BA])  =  Neh.  7-2 
(/3?;<ret  [BA],  /3cucr.  [N])  =  1  Esd.  5  31  Bastai,  RV 
Basthai  ((SaaBai  [BA],  petrcrep  [L]). 

BESODEIAH  (nH'lD3,  '  in  the  secret  of  Yah,'  §  22  ; 
the  form,  however,  is  very  improbable  [see  Bjv.aleel]  ; 
read,  rather,  rV"I'~n,  Hasadiah),  an  Israelite,  father  of 
Meshullam  in  the  list  of  wall-builders  (see  Xeiik.miah, 
§1/,  Ezra,  ii.  §§  16  [1],  iSd),  Neh.  36  (BaAia  [B], 
ABAei<\[N],  BoXloAi&lA™1],  BaciAia  [L]). 

T.  K.  ... 

BESOM  (NEKDD,  Is.  14Z3f  ;  Pesh.  j^i^sc  ;  Vg. 

scopa  ;  tthAoy  BApd,6poN  [BNOT],  TT-  BAOpON  [A]), 
a  word  occurring  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  or,  in  tins 
sense,  in  any  Semitic  dialect.2  According  to  Talm.B. 
Rush  ha-s/iih/a,  26  b. ,  the  word,  though  unknown  to 
the  Rabbis  (w  ho  called  the  article  nyn^N),  was  still  in  use 
among  the  women  (cp  Jer.  Ah-gilla.  ii.  2).  There  is  not, 
therefore,  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Vg.  and  Pesh.  are 
right  in  understanding  something  to  sweep  (away)  with 
(cp  the  metaphor  in  Is.  30  28  [sieve]  ;  on  which  see  Agri- 
culture, ij  10).  The  besom  of  death  is  not  unknown 
to  mythology  (Otto  Henne  Am  Rhyn,  Die  lu-uhche 
i'olksage,^  411/.);  but  the  figure  hardly  needs  any 
mythological  warrant  (Che.  ad  loc). 

BESOE  (Tlb'3,  Bocop  [BAL],  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  14  6, 
Br\C€Aoc)f  a  wady  (^>rn),  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
David's  pursuit  of  the  Amalekites,  1  S  3O97S  21  [v.  21 
(iaava  [B],  /3exwP  [A])-  It  was  probably  this  wady 
that  Saul  '  crossed  '  when  he  chastised  the  Amalekites 
(iS.  15s  i  read  ^n:^  "£i'"b  Klo. )  ;  and  in  the  two 
definitions  of  the  Amalekite  territory  in  1  S.  1  fi 7  ( '  and 
Saul  smote  the  Amalekites,  from  Havilah,'  etc.),  and 
'J78  ('  for  those  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which 
were  from  old  time,'  etc.),  we  should  probably  read 
'from  the  torrent  Besor  c\cn  to  the  torrent  [land]  of 
Musri. '  See  Tiii.EM  (i.).  According  to  Guerin  (fudir, 
2213),  it  is  the  modern  Wady  (iliazza  which  issues  from 
the  Wady  es-Seba'  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  SW. 
of  Gaza.  T.  K.  c. 

EETAH  (np3),  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
2S.  88  (MT)  =  iCh.  188  (MT),  Tibhath.     Pesh.,  how- 

1  Omitted  (through  oversight  ?)  at  Ex.  859  20  6  13  Ezek.  2S  13. 

2  In  Arab,  the  root  means  'incline  (the  head),'  in  Eth.  'set 
in  order.' 
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ever,  reads  Tebah,  and  this  is  also  favoured  in  2  S.  I.e. 
by  6  {fia<Tpa.K  [B],  -tiax  [A],  fiarefiaK  [L],  where  /ia 
arises  from  a  corrupt  repetition  of  the  preceding  letter 
in  this  translator's  Heb.  text).  Cp  Ew.  Hist.  3153,  and 
see  Tebah. 

BETANE  (Baitanh  [B],  Bat.  [N],  BAit.  [A]),  one 
of  the  places  to  which,  according  to  Judith  1 9,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar sent  his  summons.  The  Beth-ANOTH  (q.v.) 
of  Josh.  1559  appears  to  be  meant. 

BETEN  (}:22  —  /.e.,  '  vale'  or  '  hollow  ;— Bat N 6 [A], 
Bai9ok  [B],  BeTeA  [L]),  an  unidentified  site  in  the 
territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  I925)  called  Be6BeT6N  by 
Kusebius  (05  23G4I),  who  places  it  8  R.  m.  to  the  E. 

of  Acco. 

BETH  (rV3,  st.  constr.  of  JT3,  see  BDB) ;  the 
most  general  term  for  a  dwelling  ;  used  of  ll  tent  in 
Gen.  '27  15  33 17,  but  generally  of  houses  of  clay  or  stone  ; 
also  of  temples  (cp  Bajith,  Beth-Bamoth  [MI,  /.  27]). 
Combinations  of  Beth  with  other  words  are  frequent  in 
Hebrew  place-names  (see  Names,  §  96).  In  Assyrian, 
compounds  with  Bit  are  used  as  names  of  countries  : 
e.g. ,  Bit-Humri  =  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  Bit-Yakin  (i.e., 
Babylonia,  the  country  of  Merodach-Baladan). 

Among;  other  interesting  compounds  with  Beth  are  Beesh- 
Terah  ('!),  Beth-eked,  Beth-haggan,  Beth-lehem,  Beth-meon  (see 
Baal-meon),  Beth-peor. 

BETHABARA  (Bh9aBapa  [C2KTt>  UAH]),  Jn.  I28 
AV,  is  the  place  where  John  baptized,  according  to  the 
reading  which  became  widely  current  through  the  ad- 
vocacy of  Origen,  who  could  find  no  Bethany  across  the 
Jordan,  but  found  a  Bethabara  with  a  tradition  connecting 
it  with  the  Baptist.  Origen,  however,  admitted  that  the 
majority  of  MSS  were  against  him.      See  Bethany,  2. 

Origen  was  followed  by  Chrysostom  ;  Epiphanius,  like  Arm. 
(Lagarde),  has  Br)6afipa..  In  the  present  text  of  Origen  the  form 
varies  between  Bq9apd,  Badapd,  B7j0a/3apa,  and  Bij<?apa./3a  (the 
latter  also  in  N'c.b.  syr.  bcl.  (mg.),  aeth.  ;  see  WH  2  74) ;  in  OS 

240  12  10S  6  we  find  fiqOaafiapa,  Bethabara. 

The  traditional  site  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  at  the 
Makhadet  Hajla  (see  Betharabah,  a  where,  too,  it  is 
suggested  that  we  should  read  Bethabarah  in  Josh.  I822). 
The  two  monasteries  of  St.  John  attest  the  antiquity  of 
the  belief  in  this  site. 

Conder  suggests  the  Makhadet  'Abara,  MR.  of  Beisan,  partly 
because  of  the  nearness  of  this  ford  to  Galilee  and  Nazareth, 
and  partly  because  the  river-bed  is  here  more  open,  and  the 
banks  of  the  upper  valley  more  retired  (PPPQ.,  1875,  p.  73). 

Another  suggestion  of  the  same  explorer  (//'.,  1877,  p.  185)  is 
philologically  weak. 

As  stated  elsewhere  (Bethany,  2),  the  true  reading 
in  Jn.  1 28  was  probably  jSydavaftpa — i.e. ,  Beth-nimrah, 
now  Tell-Ni m rJu,  NE.  of  Jericho. 

BETH-ANATH  (rntf]V3— i.e.,  'temple  of  Anath"; 
in  Josh.  BAiee&/v\e[B],  Baina6aO[A],  Bh6ana9[L]; 
injudg.  B&ieANA.x[B]'-0eNee[BAL],  Be9eNei<[A]), 
an  ancient  Canaanite  fortress,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Anath 
(cp  Beth-anoth),  Josh.  I938.  It  is  mentioned  unmis- 
takably by  Thotmes  III.,  Seti  I.,  Rameses  II.,  and 
Rameses  III.  in  the  lists  of  places  conquered  by  these 
kings  (see  RPM  552  638;  Sayce,  Pat.  Pal.  160,  236, 
239  !  WMM,  As.  u.  Bur.  193,  195,  220).  Accord- 
ing to  Judg.  I33,  it  adjoined  Naphtalite  territory,  but 
(like  Beth-shemesh)  remained  Canaanitish  down  to  the 
regal  period,  subject  only  to  the  obligation  of  furnishing 
labour  for  public  works.  Eus.  and  Jer.  (OS  2-iti  45 
105  20)  inappropriately  refer  to  a  village  called  Batanaea, 
15  R.  m.  E.  from  Crcsarea,  possessing  medicinal  springs. 
But  the  site  now  most  in  favour — \-linPha,  in  a  valley 
6  m.  WWW.  frum  Kedesh — is  hardly  strong  enough 
to  have  been  that  of  such  a  fortress  as  Beth-anath 
(Buhl,  Pal.  232  ;   but  cp  Conder,  PEF  Mew.  1  200). 

BETH  -  ANOTH  (jWJV3  ;  BaiOanam  [B], 
-Oancon  [A],  Bine&pcoe  [L]).  A  town  in  the  hill 
country  of  J  udah  (Josh.  1659),  towards  the  eastern  border 
of  that    region,   identified  by  W\  M.  Muller    with  the 
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Bi-t-'n-t  of  the  list  of  places  conquered  by  Shishak  {At. 
it.  Bur.  168).  If  the  form  Beth-anoth  be  correct,  it  may 
be  explained  as  =  Beth-anath,  '  house  of  Anath  '  (q.v.)  ; 
cp  py;  (Josh.  21 11)  and  p:y,  yiz'  and  pn;:;.  To  sup- 
pose a  popular  etymology  '  place  of  answering'  (i.e.,  of 
an  echo?),  with  Kampffmeyer  ('/.DPI'  IG3;  cp  Is. 
10 30,  SBUT),  is  needless. 

But  is  the  form  correct  ?  Conder  and  Kitchener  (PEP 
Mem.  3311  351)  identify  Beth-anoth  with  Beit  'Ainun, 
5  m.  N.  of  Hebron,  near  the  sites  of  H.\LHULand  Beth- 
zur  (cp  Betane).  This  appears  reasonable,  and  sug- 
gests a  doubt  whether  the  ancient  name  may  not  have 


been  pry-rrn, 


Beth-'enun.      It  is  true  that  (J3B  favours 


C]y,  and  (?*■  pay  (••  in  the  first  syllable  being  unex- 
pressed) ;  but  the  case  of  Anem  (see  En-gannim,  2) 
shows  that  the  absence  of  both  in  MT  and  in  the 
text  implied  by  (£>  is  not  decisive.  A  spring  is  men- 
tioned to  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  Beit  'Ainun. 

T.  k.  c. 

BETHANY  (BhGania  [Ti.WH]).  1.  A  small  village 
first  referred  to  in  the  Gospels,  15  furlongs  to  the  E.  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Jericho  (Jn.  11 18  Lk.  1929,  ep 
v.  i),  and  commonly  identified  with  the  Beth-Hini1of 
the  Talmud.  It  is  no  doubt  the  mod.  el-  Azariyeh 
(from  Lazarus  or  _Lazarium — the  /  wrongly  taken  as 
the  article).  El-'Azariyeh  lies  on  a  spur  SE.  of  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  (cp  Mk.  Hi  Lk,  1929).  Its  fig,  olive, 
and  almond  trees  give  one  at  first  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion ;  but  a.  nearer  inspection  of  the  few  houses  is  dis- 
appointing. 

There  are  various  romantically  interesting  spots  connected 
by  old  tradition  with  Lazarus  (cp  the  Itin.  Hieros.  ed.  "Weasel, 
596,  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  and  OSfi)  10S  3  i!39  10).  The 
Castle  of  Lazarus  (based  on  castelluw,  the  Vg.  translation  of 
the  Gr.  kw/atj)  is  a  ruined  tower,  presumably  anterior  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders,  and  hard  by  is  the  tomb  of  Lazarus ;  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Leper  also  is  shown. 

t.  The  Bethany  where  John  baptized  (Jn.  1 28,  Ti.  WH 
after  N*BAC*,  edd. ,  RV)  is  distinguished  from  the 
Bethany  mentioned  above  by  the  designation  '  across 
Jordan'  (7r4pav  rod  'lop.);  its  exact  situation  is  un- 
known. The  reading  of  TR  and  of  AV  is  Bethabara 
(q.v. ).  Another  suggestion  is  that  Bethabara  ( '  house  of 
the  ford')  and  Bethany  (  =  rpj.\*  n'D,  '  house  of  the  ship  ') 
are  one  and  the  same  place  (see  GASm.  PIG  542,  n.  12). 
The  analogy  of  some  corrupt  OT  forms  (cp  Kishion) 
suggests,  however,  that  the  true  reading  in  the  traditional 
source  of  Jn.  I28  would  be  one  combining  in  the  second 
part  of  the  name  the  letters  N,  P>,  and  R — such  a  name 
as  j3-qdava.fi pa.  We  actually  find  SaivdavafSpa  in  (SB 
Josh.  1327  for  the  Bethntmrah  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Now,  the  site  of  Beth-nimrah  [^■^.]  is  well  known. 
It  is  accessible  alike  from  Jerusalem  and  from  the 
region  of  Jericho  (cp  Mt.  35),  and  the  perennial  stream 
of  Nahr  Nimrin,  which  flows  into  the  Jordan,  would 
supply  abundance  of  water.  This  theory  belongs  to 
Sir  George  Grove  ;  it  has  been  adopted  by  Sir  C.  W. 
Wilson  (Smith's  DB,W  s.v.  '  Bethnimrah '),  and  has 
strong  claims  to  favourable  consideration.  Of  course, 
the  insertion  of  the  words  irtpav  rod  'lopd.  would  be  a 
consequence  of  the  faulty  reading  firjdavia.        T.  K.  C. 

BETH-ARABAH  (HZHin  IVa  or  nZHl?  rV3 ;  once, 
Josh.  IS  18,  by  a  scribe's  error  [see  (£>]  simply  PD"^!'!!  , 
Josh.  18  18,  BaiOapaBa  [BAL];  10 61  GApABAAM  [B], 
BhGapaBa  [AL],  I822  BAieA.BA.pA  [B],  -apaBa  [AL]). 

1.  One  of  the  six  cities  in  the  '  wilderness '  of  Judah 
(Josh.  156i),  mentioned  also  as  on  the  boundary  lines  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (156  [patdapapa  BA  ;   fi-qdapafia 

1  We  may  therefore  dismiss  the  interpretation  '  place  of  the 
wretched  one' (cp  the  play  upon  Anathoth,  Is.  10  30  MT).  Beth- 
Hini  is  generally  explained  'place  of  unripe  fruit'  (cp  ayr,n, 
'unripe  fruit,'  esp.  of  figs).  The  Talmud,  however,  says  that 
figs  ripened  better  at  Beth-Hini  than  anywhere  else  (Neub., 
Cv^.  Tabu.  150).  If  so,  these  figs  may  have  led  to  the  name 
Bl/i  h  phage— /.(.-..possibly,  'house  of  young  figs'— but  the  name 
Beth-Hini  remains  unexplained.  Another  form  of  the  name 
is  Beth-oni  (\3iK-no)- 
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L]  IS18) ;  see  also  Betii-basi.  The  reference  in  IS22 
must  be  considered  separately  (no.  2).  The  wilderness 
of  Judah  in  156i  is  the  deep  depression  adjoining  the 
Dead  Sea,  together  with  the  overhanging  mountains 
and  the  barren  country  beyond,  including  probably  a 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arad  (see  Salt,  City 
of).  Beth-arabah  may  have  been  the  first  or  principal 
settlement  in  that  desolate  corner  of  the  Arabah  or 
Jordan  valley  which  forms  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Though  mentioned  twice,  if  not  thrice,  with  iVth- 
hoglah,  it  must  have  been  considerably  to  the  S.  of 
that  place,  for  unless,  with  Knobel,  we  put  it  at  Kasr 
Hajla  (which  seems  rather  to  have  been  Beth-hoglah), 
there  is  no  other  suitable  site  for  it  till  we  come  to 
the  copious  fountain  of  'Ai/t  cl-Feshkha,  near  the 
N\V.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea  (3i°'43'  N.,  350  26'  E. ). 
The  name  Beth-arabah  ('the  house,  or  homestead,  in 
the  Arabah ')  has,  therefore,  a.  special  significance  (cp 
that  of  Beth-jkshimoth,  g.v.).  This  indication  of 
the  site  was  made  in  writing  by  Robertson  Smith. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  best  to  suppose  that  there 
were  two  settlement?  '  one  near  the  fountain  (viz. , 
Beth-arabah),  the  other  (see  Middin)  at  the  fountain. 

_.  It  will  be  still  easier  to  adopt  this  identification 
if  we  may  follow  (T>l;  in  reading  not  'Beth-arabah' 
but  'Beth-abarah  in  Josh.  IS22.  The  ford  {'ulnlrah) 
referred  to  in  the  name  ( '  house  or  place  of  the  ford ' ) 
might  then  be  the  famous  Makhadet  Hajla  near  the 
mouth  of  the  WdJy  el-Kelt,  the  bathing-place  of  the 
pilgrims,  where  tradition  places  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  a  Beth-abarah  would  be  more  naturally 
mentioned  between  Beth-hoglah  and  Zemaraim  than 
a  place  situated  at  '  Ain  el-Feshkha.  The  confusion 
of  the  two  names  was  very  easy  (note  the  variant  ~Bt}6- 
apafia  in  Jn.  1  28).      Cp  Beth-aeara.  t.  k.  C. 

BETH-ARAM  (D^n  JV3),  Josh.l327AV,  RV  Beth- 

HARAM  [q.V.). 

BETH-ARBEL  i^X31N  JV2  ;  eK  toy  OiKoy  iepo- 
Bo&m  [B],  .  toy  lepoBoAM  [Q*]-  •  tepoBA^A 
[A],  TOY  lepoBA&A  [Qa]>  Symm.  ry  otictp  rod  apjBerjX), 
a  place  cruelly  destroyed  by   'Shalman'   (Hos.  10i4f  ; 

i^L':,  Baer  ]^*J;;  CABMAN  [BAQ]).  Robertson 
Smith  in  1881  (EL'i[,i  I2296)  favoured  an  identification 
of  Beth-arbel  with  the  trans- Jor dan ic  Arbela  (see  OS^ 
214  72  SS6),  now  Irbid,  in  which  case  there  might  be 
a  reference  either  to  Shalmaneser  III.  or  to  a  Moabite 
king  Shalamanu  mentioned  in  an  inscription  [KB  220) 
as  a  tributary  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  Schrader  (KA  TW 
440-442)  argues  ably  for  identifying  Shalman  with  the 
latter  king,  who  very  probably  made  an  incursion  into 
Israelite  territory.  The  combination  of  Beth-arbel  with 
the  trans- Jordanic  Arbela  {Irbid),  however,  is  improb- 
able :  Shalman  should  be  a  more  important  king,  and 
Beth-arbel  (if  this  compound  phrase  may  be  accepted)  a 
more  important  fortress,  than  Schrader's  theory  sup- 
poses. Wellhausen  and  Novvack  think  that  Shalman 
may  be  Shalmaneser  IV. — the  first  Shalmaneser  known 
to  the  Israelites.  If  so,  the  latter  part  of  Hos.  10 14 
will  be  a  later  insertion.  The  reference  to  Beth-arbel, 
however,  remains  a  difficulty.  Surely  the  reading  must 
be  corrupt. 

<5B  suggests  a  correction.  Read  DjnT  rrn>  and,  as 
it  consequence,  for  ph&  read  ci^v.  The  murder  of 
Zechariah,  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  by  Shallum  [q.v.,  1] 
is  probably  referred  to  (it\  or  niuJ?,  points  to  a  fate  like 
that  of  Sisera  ;  cp  iM-y,  Judg.  527).  A  reader  of  Hosea 
justly  assumed  that  Zechariah  was  not  the  only  person 
who  was  murdered,  and  took  the  massacre  of  the  royal 
family  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  stern  prophecy  in  v.  15, 
which  ends  :  '  in  a  storm  {-ly^i  We. )  the  king  of  Israel 
shall  be  cut  off.'  The  words  'mother  and  children 
were  dashed  to  pieces '  may,  however,  refer  to  the 
cruelty    of    Menahem    to    the    women    of    Tappuah 
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[ij.v.,  2],  as  related  in  2  K.  Ifn6.  If  so,  the  inter- 
polator combines  two  striking  events  which  equally 
formed  part  of  the  divinely  threatened  judgment  upon 
Israel.      See  ( 'he.  Ex/«>s.  Nov.  1897,  p.  364. 

For  a  new  but  difficult  theory  of  Hos.  10  14.  see  Herz,  Amer. 
J.  Sent.  La''-.:.  14207  /•  l'98].  The  versions  give  little  help 
except  as  t>.  '  Arbeel '  (&").  ©a  preserves  a.  trace  of  a  theory 
that  the  rcfY;pjin.:ir  is  t<<  the  slaying  of  Zalmunna  by  <  Gideon,  in 
which  case  IVs;in  [12]  would  be  parallel.  iaAajnai-  [11AQ],  it 
is  true,  does  nut  accord  with  this  theory;  but  Syro-Hex.  points 
to  yiD1^  ",  o-aXfxava  is  ©KAR-a,s  rendering  of  Zalmunna,  and 
has  some  authority  in  Hnsea.  Vg.  gives  Sicut  vastattts  est 
Suhii.nia.  a  domo  fins  qui  iudicavit  Baal.  The  conclusive 
e\i;g._'tical  objection-,  to  this  view  need  not  here  be  stated.  See 
also  field's  Hcxuj'la.  t.    yl.   «J. 

BETHASMOTH  (BaiOacmcoO  [A]),  i  Esd.  5i8  RV. 
See  Azmavetii  (i. ). 

BETH-AVEN  (|1NW3,  cp.  Benj.  'ben-Oni'),  a 
place  to  the  E.  of  Bethel  near  Ai  (Josh.  72,  /3?)0cuc 
[A],  pydau  [L],  from  which,  indeed,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, following  <{riBFrf  to  eliminate  the  name,  but  on 
insufficient  grounds1),  and  to  the  W.  of  Michmash 
(it>.  13s;  where  B<M6coptoN  [B*L],  Bai6cco-  [Bab] 
are  obviously  wrong;  i  S.  H23  B&M009  [B],  TH0&YN 
[or  t%  earn,  Avid],  BMOcopcoN  [L]).  The  site  has 
not  been  identified  ;  2  but  it  must  have  been  the  last 
village  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  country,  for  to  this 
it  gave  the  name  Wilderness  of  Beth-aven  (Josh.  18 12 
PaiBavv  [A] ;  -doiv  [B] ;  -8aow  [L]).  All  the  data 
point  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Deir  Diwan — either 
that  village  itself,  or  Kh.  Haiyan,  immediately  to  the  S. 
For  the  rest  see  Bethel,  §  4.  G.  ;..  s. 

BETH-AZMAVETH    (niD|jrJT2),    Neh.728;     see 

AZMAVETH  (i.  ). 

BETH- BAAL -MEON  (fuVD  bs2  JV3),  Jos.  13 17. 
See  Baal-meon. 

BETH-BARAH  (rn3  H'3,  Bai6hp&  [BA],  -BhPa 
[L]  ;  the  form  of  the  second  part  of  the  name  is  obscure) 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Bethabara  of  Jn.  I28 
(Reland)  ;  it  occurs  only  in  the  story  of  Gideon  (Judg. 
7  24),  who  sends  to  his  fellow-tribesmen  in  the  hill  country 
of  Ephraim,  bidding  them  cut  off  the  Midianites'  retreat 
by  holding  against  them  '  the  waters  as  far  as  Beth- 
barah,  and  (also)  the  Jordan.'  The  latter  words 
(pvrrnKi)  seem  to  be  „  gloss  on  'the  waters'  (q-d,-i). 
By  'the  waters,'  however,  are  really  meant,  not  the 
Jordan,  but  the  streams  emptying  themselves  into  the 
Jordan  which  the  Midianites  would  have  to  pass.  Beth- 
barah  must  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  wady 
formed  by  one  of  these  streams,  and.  there  are  points  in 
the  narrative  which  suggest  locating  it  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wady  Fdriak,  between  which  and  the  Jordan 
the  Midianites  would  find  themselves  in  a  cul-de-sac 
(Moore). 

BETH-BASI(Be6Bd,ci[A],  BAiGBAiccei  [X],  -B&cc. 
[XV],  -Baci  [V],  ^jaJ  2s.*S  [Pesh.],  Beth-bessa-en  [Vet. 
Lat.]),  a  fortified  city  in  the  desert  (eV  ttj  ep-ri/iw),  the 
ruinous  parts  (to.  Kadripr]ixiva)  of  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  repaired,  when  menaced  by  Bacchides  ( 1  Maec. 
96264).  The  Syriac  (see  above;  cp  Vet.  Lat.)  reads 
Beth-yashan  (cp  Jeshanah).  This  is  probably  correct  ; 
the  corruptions  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  Jos.  (Ant. 
xiii.  Is)  calls  the  place  Beth-alaga  (i.e.,  Beth-hoglah), 
which  is  too  far  from  the  MS  readings,  but  may  be 
a  correct  identification,  though  Beth-arabah  also 
suggests  itself.  G.  A.  Smith,  however,  thinks  that  the 
second  b  in  Bcth-basi  may  be  correct.  '  In  ths  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  E.  of  Tekoa,  there  is  a  Wady  el-Bassah, 
which  name  as  it  stands  means  "  marsh,"  an  impossible 

*  We.  supposes  Sxn'nS  DIpD  to  be  a  gloss,  and  px  a  con- 
temptuous distortion  of  Sn  in  the  manner  of  Hos.  4 15,  etc.  {CH 
125).     So  Albers,  but  not  Di.  or  Bennett,  SBOT. 

n  Possibly  it  was  early  destroyed.  This,  as  Miihlau  remarks, 
would  account  for  the  disparaging  transformation  of  the  name 
Bethel  into  Beth-aven  (Kiehm,  HWBV)  1  213). 
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term,   and  therefore  probably  an    echo    of   an    ancient 
name.'  t.  K.  c. 

BETH-BIREI,  RV  Beth-biri  Ci03  n  \3),  i  Ch.  4  31. 

See  Bl.TH-I.HBAOTH. 

BETH-CAR  n"JV3;  BAlOxop  U-^l  BeAX.  [A], 
[Mexpi]  KOpp&ioJN,  Jos.  An/,  vi.  2j  ;  1  "I."  [Targ.]),  a 
place,  presumably  in  the  district  of  Mizpah,  to  which 
the-  Israelites  pursued  the  defeated  Philistines  (1  S.  7u 
[Dt. ]),  The  phrase  'under  Beth-car'  is  remarkable. 
Does  it  mean  '  under  the  gates  of  1  ;eth-car '  (so  We. 
TBS  68 )  ?  or  does  it  mean  'to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
some  part  of  which  Beth-car  stood '  ?  No  such  name 
.as  Beth-car  is  mentioned  elsewhere  ;  hence  it  is  at  first 
sight  too  bold  to  identify  it  (as  PEF,  not  disapproved  by 
GASm.  HG  224)  with  'Ain  Karim,  the  name  of  a  flourish- 
ing village  a  good  way  to  the  S.  of  Nebi  Samwll,  and 
\V.  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  Beth-car,  however,  is 
self-evidcntly  corrupt,  and  if  we  may  emend  it  into 
'  Beth-haccerem '  the  identification  with  \1in  Karim 
becomes  probable  (see  Beth-haccerem).  Only  i-'  m. 
to  the  \.  of  'Ain  Karim  is  Dcr  Yasin,  not  improbably 
to  be  identified  with  the  Jashan  or  Jeshanah  of  v.  12  (see 
Shen),  which  need  not  be  the  same  as  the  Jeshanah  of 
2Ch.  13  19. 

The  alternative  is  to  read  '  Beth-horon  '  (Klo.) :  j  and  n  were, 
from  phonetic  causes,  easily  confounded.  'Under  heth-horon' 
would  be  a  very  intelligible  expression  ;  but  Beth-horon  is 
certainly  too  far  north.  The  readme  '  beth-jashan,'  quoted 
from  Pesh.  (.not  lia)  by  G.  A.  Smith  (//i;224),  is  n.:)  reading  at 
all,  but  a  corruption  of  the  text  of  I  S.  7  n,  as  We.  lias  pointed 
°ut-  T.  K.  C. 

BETH-DAGON  (fDH  7V3,  §  95,  'house  of  Dagon,' 
BH0Ao.rt'J^  [-^L]).  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  enumerated 
in  the  third  group  of  'lowland'  towns  (Josh.  15<ti, 
f3ayadi7]\  [B]).  The  list  is  so  scattered  and  irregular 
that  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  inferred  from  it  as  to 
the  site  of  Beth-dagon  ;  but  Makkedah  (<I-v.),  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  must  have  lain  off  the 
mouth  of  Aijalon  (Josh.  10-3).  Here  we  find,  6  m.  SK. 
from  Joppa,  a  Beit-Dejan,  and,  1!  m.  farther  S. ,  Dajun. 
Each  of  these  has  been  identified"  with  Beth-dagon  (see 
Rob.  BR  8298,  Clermont  Ganneau,  PEFQ,  1874), 
and  one  of  them  (the  former,  according  to  Friedr.  Del. ) 
is  probably  the  Blt-daganna  mentioned  in  Sennacherib's 
prism-inscription  (col.  2  I.  65  ;  KH  2  92).  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  name  occurred  in  several 
places  through  Palestine — Beit  Dejan  nearly  7  m.  E.  of 
Xdl'Iui  (see  PEFmap),  and,  according  to  Jos.  {.-int.  xiii. 
8  1  BJ\.  2  3),  Dagon  near  Jericho,  each  on  an  important 
trade  route  from  Philistia  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  There 
may,  then,  have  been  more  than  one  Beth-dagon  on 
the  borders  of  Philistia,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  neither  Dajun  nor  Beit  Dejan  lies  in  the 
Shephelah  proper.  On  the  doubtful  phrase  '  land  of 
Dagon'  in  Eshmunazar's  inscription,  and  on  the  god 
Dagon,  see  Dagon,  §  *.  On  Dajun  see  especially 
CI.  Ganneau,  Arch.  Res.  in  Pal.  126  if. 

2.  A  locality  not  yet  identified  (but  cp  Conder,  Hdbk.  to  the 
Bible.  268),  on  the  b  >:der  of  Asher  (Josh.  1!)  27  ;  Pai6cyei>e0  [B]). 

3.  The  temple  of  LAaeon  in  Ashdod  (1  Alacc.  10  83,  p-qdSayuiy 
[AK-c.a  c.bV]|  p0Uyu>v  [N-]).  g.  A.  b. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM 1  DTJ^T.TS  ;  cp  Ass.  dublu, 
'  foundation  '  ;  but  see  Names,  §  107),  a  town  in  Aloab 
mentioned  along  with  Dibon  [1]  and  Nebo  [hi.]  (Jer. 
1S22  =  (?  :.!l22,  stt  oikon  A0.1BAa.e0.iM  [BQ],  e-  o. 
AeBAA.60.IAA  [NA]),  evidently  the  same  as  Ai.mon-dib- 
lathaim,  which  also  occurs  in  connection  with  Dibon 
(Nu.  3346/  ).  This  place  (called  ;n^a  m).  Mehedeba, 
and  Ba'al  Me'on  are  stated  by  Mosha  on  his  stele  to 
have  been  fortified  by  himself  (/.  30). 

BETH-EDEN,  AV">e-,  EV  'house  of  Eden'  in  \3 
XW  ;  e:  ANipcoN  XA-PP&N  [BAQr]),  an  Aramasan 
city  or  land,  with  a.  ruler  of  its  own,  but  presumably 
allied  to  Damascus  (Am.  15).  No  satisfactory  identifi- 
cation   of  this    place  has  been   made.      The   vocalisa- 
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tion  t  pj.-  not  p;;i  forbids  us  to  see  in  it  the  IlapdSetrros 
of  Strnbo  and  Ptolemy,  and  ecpi.-illy  forbids  us  to  regard 
it  with  "Wctzstein  (Del  /es.i::>  702;  cp  Vg.  de  domo 
I'oluptatis)  as  a  poetical  name  of  Damascus.  The  view, 
however,  adopted  bvSehrader  (A'A  7T21  327)and  favoured 
by  (Tj>BAor  (see  above),  that  Beth-eden  is  the  Iht-adini 
of  the  inscriptions  (see  Emen),  is  not  less  inadmissible, 
for  this  is  too  far  to  the  N.  of  Damascus,  and  had, 
in  the  time  of  Amos,  long  been  subject  to  Assyria  (\Yi. 
AT  Untcrs.  183;  cp  Nold.  ZDJ/G  33326  ['70]).  No 
doubt  there  were  other  places  called  Eden  (y.  v. ,  ii. ). 
There  is  equal  uncertainty  as  to  the  name  Bikath-aven 
(see  Ayen,  3),  which  corresponds  to  Beth-eden  in  the 
parallel  line.  T.  K.  c. 

BETH-EKED  prU'  rV3,  EY  'shearing  house'; 
RVm£-  'house  of  gathering 'J,1  where  Jehu  met  Aha- 
ziah's  brethren,  is  either  a  place-name  or  (more  probably) 
the  designation  of  an  isolated  house  used  on  certain 
occasions  by  the  shepherds  of  the  district  (2  K.  10 12  14  ; 
BAieo.Ko.6  [B]  ;  but  in  v.  14  iv  ry  aK-qvy  [B»-t"ns-], 
-Kr\A  [AD];  Pesh.  has  '  and  he  was  overthrowing  the 
altars  that  were  on  the  way  '  [r.  12],  and  in  v.  14  -oy  n'3, 
cp  Cod.  Yind.  of  Yet.  Lat.  Bctharar). 

BETHEL  (r NITS,  §§  1,  10,  always  one  word  [Ba. 
on    Gen.  12S  Josh.  7  2],    RY  wrongly  with  „.   hyphen; 

1  Site     'house  of  God'— J'e-.  BaityAion— (cp  Bai- 

toyAia,  Bethulia);  see  Idolatry,  §  2, 
Mvsseba;  Bai6hA  [BADEL] ;  but  Gen.  30 7,  Be6. 
[D] ;  gentilic  Bethelite,  see  Hiel).  *.  A  town 
on  the  border  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  \Y.  of 
the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven  (Josh.  18  12  ;  on  12 16,  where 
(?  v  omits  the  clause,  and  03J;F  has  H\a5  for  Bethel  or 
Makkedah,  see  Tappuah,  2),  without  doubt  the  present 
T'Cilin  (from  Beitil,  by  the  common  interchange  of  / 
and  n),  a  small  village  (said  to  have  400  inhabitants), 
with  ruins  of  early  Christian  and  Crusaders'  buildings, 
about  10  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem.  It  lies  on  the  back- 
bone of  the  central  range,  a  little  E.  of  the  watershed, 
and  2890  ft.  above  the  sea.  From  the  village  itself 
the  view  is  confined  to  the  plateau,  which,  like  most 
of  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  presents  a  bleak  prospect 
of  gray  rocks  and  very  stony  fields,  relieved  by  few 
tries  and  a  struggling  cultivation.  A  few  minutes  SK. , 
however,  lies  one  of  the  great  view-points  of  Palestine, 
the  Burj-Beitin  or  Tower  of  Bethel  (probably  the  ruin 
of  an  early  Christian  monastery),  supposed  to  mark 
a  traditional  site  of  the  tent  and  altar  of  Abraham 
'to  the  E.  of  Bethel'  (Gen.  128),  and  of  Lot's  view 
of  the  '  Circle  of  Jordan  '  (183-10).      Four  good  springs 

2.  Traditions.  and  a  f  ea'  r«-™r  amply  unify  the 
present  village  as  the  site  of  the  city, 
which  'was  called  Luz  at  the  first'  (Gen.  2819;  okos 
Beov  [ADEL]).  The  sanctuary,  'God's  house,'  the 
'  place  '  (as  it  is  called  in  Gen  28n,  where  it  is  distinct 
from  the  city)  which  grew  famous  enough  to  absorb 
the  city's  name  in  its  own,  may  have  lain  either  on 
the  site  of  the  Burj-Beitin,  or  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring slopes,  where  there  is  a  natural  stone  circle 
{PEFQ,  1881,  p.  255);  and  the  curious  formation  of 
the  rocks  in  terraces  and  ramparts  has  been  taken  as 
the  material  suggestion  of  the  '  flight  of  steps '  (see 
Ladder)  which  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  (Gen. 
28 10  ff.).i  There  he  raised  1  pillar,  or  masscbah, 
to  Yahwe,  and  afterwards  is  said  (Gen.  35 1-8)  by  the 
same  narrator,  E  (it  is  J  w  ho  gives  the  previous  story  of 
Abraham's  altar),  to  have  built  an  altar  and  called  the 
'  place'  (not  yet  '  city')  '  God  of  Bethel'  (for  which  (P *DEL, 
Pesh. ,  and  \"g.  read  '  Bethel ' ).    Here  Deborah,  Rebecca's 

*  Cp  the  Targ.  n-i-t  nL";D  n'a.  'place  of  the  gathering 
together  of  the  sheph<rd.  For  V/rrf,  however,  we  should 
perhaps  read  nokldlm  (Cipj),  and  omit  the  next  word  (in  v.  12, 
not  in  v.  14)  ha-roim  (Z'ViQ)  as  a  gloss  ;  nok.'dhu  was  a  less 
common  word  for  'shepherds'  than  roim. 

2  Schlatter  (Zur  Topog.  236)  infers  from  Gen.  12  a  Jos.  7  2 
(om.  0A)  that  the  sanctuary  lay  E.  of  the  town,  in  Deir  Dlwan. 
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foster-mother,  died.  She  was  buried  below  the  town, 
beneath  an  oak  called  '  the  oak  of  weeping  '  (see  Allon- 
EACUTH,  Mulbekrv)  :  trees,  it  is  probable,  would  not 
be  found  on  the  stony  plateau  above.  The  next  notice 
of  Bethel  is  in  the  JE  narrative  of  Joshua's  conquests 
(Jos.  72  8912  [om.  BAF  ;  firjdav  L]),  in  which  Bethel  is 
not  yet  the  name  of  a  city  (so  also  the  Deuteronomist  in 
Jos.  129  [Ve0  [A]  ;  in  1;  16  '  Bethel'  is  with  <p"u'  to  be 
omitted),  but  is  still  distinct  from  Luz  (I62  [(f/il;v  does 
not  distinguish  them,  reading  \ovfa  (B  in  v.  1,  A  in  v.  2) 
after  jSeuffyX]).  The  later  priestly  writer,  however, 
makes  them  the  same  (IS  13,  cp  22  [p-rjaava  [BJ,  j3t]6t]\ 
(A)] ;  in  Judg.  I23  the  parenthesis  is  probably  a  gloss).1 
In  Judg.  45  the  prophetess  Deborah  is  said  to  h:ive  sat 
under  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel — a  statement  which  the  critics  who  understand 
the  song  of  Deborah  to  imply  that  she  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  suppose  to  have  arisen  from  confusion 
with  the  other  Deborah  (see  Deborah).  There  is  no 
cogent  reason,  however,  for  their  inference  from  the  song, 
and  while  a  palm  is  an  unusual,  it  is  not  an  impossible, 
tree  at  the  altitude  of  Bethel  :  there  is  one  at  Jerusalem. 
In  the  storv  of  the  crime  of  the  Benjamitcs  the  priestly 
writing  tells  of  a  national  gathering  before  God  at  Bethel 

(judg:-2i4 

In  the  records   of  the   period    after   the   Judges   the 

name  Luz  does  not  occur  ;   we  may  suppose  it  by  this 

_.  .  time  to   have   been   absorbed   in   that   of 

3.  History.    Bethdi  which  Nsas  stiu  cl  sanctuary  (j-  S> 

7 16  IO3).  The  division  of  the  kingdoms  brought  Bethel 
a  new  opportunity  :  its  ancient  sanctity  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  bv  Jeroboam  for  political  ends,  and  he  made 
it  one  of  the  two  national  shrines  which  he  established 
in  Xorth  Israel  in  order  that  his  people  might  not  go 
over  to  Jerusalem.  In  these  shrines  he  set  up  the  golden 
calves — 'TtvyGod,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt'  (1  K  12 29).  A  priesthood,  not 
Levitical,  was  established,  and  a  new  altar,  pilgrimages, 
and  feasts  were  ordained  (1  K.  12sof. ).  In  the  words 
of  Amaziah  to  Amos,  Bethel  became  a  royal  and  national 
temple  ( '  sanctuary  of  the  king,'  '  house  of  the  kingdom,' 
Am.  713). 2 

A  later  (perhaps  post-exilic)  narrative  records  a 
prophecy  as  made  by  a  prophet  from  Judah,  by  which 
Jeroboam  was  judged  according  to  the  Deuteronomic 
standard,  and  Yahwe's  overthrow  of  Bethel  was  predicted 
(1  K.  13  ;  cp  2  K.  IO29).  There  was  no  such  feeling  of 
guilt  or  foreboding  of  doom,  however,  among  the 
prophets  of  the  northern  kingdom,  for  we  find  a 
company  of  them  settled  in  Bethel,  and  the  place 
visited  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  (2  K.  22/  23). 

For  a  national  sanctuary  the  position  was  convenient. 
The  present  village  lies  about  a  furlong  off  the  most 
4  imrtrrtn  +  easterbr  or"  tne  three  parallel  branches 
'  nositirtn  mto  wn*cn  trie  great  north  road  here 
divides,  very  near  its  junction  with  the 
road  by  Michmash  to  Jericho,  and  not  many  miles  from 
the  heads  of  those  two  other  roads  which  come  up 
from  the  coast  by  the  Beth-horons,  and  by  Gophna, 
respectively,  to  meet  the  north  road  just  mentioned. 
That  is  to  say,  the  main  lines  of  traffic  N.  to  S.  and 
E.  to  \Y.  crossed  at  the  gates  of  Bethel.  Like  other 
ancient  sanctuaries,  it  must  have  had  a  market  ;  its  mer- 
cenariness  and  wealth  are  implied  by  Amos  (84,  etc.). 
Moreover,  Bethel  lay  upon  the  natural  frontier  between 
the  two  kingdoms  on  the  plateau  between  the  passes  of 
Beth-horon  and  Michmash  (on  the  Chronicler's  story  of 
its  capture  by  Abijah  of  Judah,  see  Abijah,  i).  The 
prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  appear  in  opposition  to 
Bethel,  not  on  the  ground  (taken  by  the  later  Deutero- 
nomists)  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  schism,  but  because  of 

1  In  Judg.  2ia  Bethel  ought  probably  to  be  read  for  Bochim 

2  Wn  H^Cp  JT^  Kin  T^D-BhpS  ,3,  AV  '  for  it  is  the  king's 
chapel,  and  it  is  the  king's  court'  ;  RV  'for  it  is  the  king's 
sanctuary,  and  it  is  a  royal  house.' 
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the  superstitious  and  immoral  nature  of  its  cult,  even 
though  the  object  of  this  was  Yahwe  himself.  They 
regard  it  as  apostasy  from  Y'ahwe  (Am.  4-f,  'Come  to 
Bethel  and  revolt '  ;  5  s  [/3a07>X  Q*vid],  '  Sock  not 
Bethel,  seek  Yah  we  '),  and  its  crimes  culminate  (Am.  713) 
in  the  silencing  of  his  prophet  Amos  by  its  priest  Amaziah 
(see  Amos,  §  20).  It  shall,  therefore,  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  impending  doom  (Am.  3 14  Hos.  10 15  [ohos  rod 
laparfk  BAQ]).  In  scorn  Amos  had  said  '  Bethel  shall 
become  AviiN  '  —  i.e.,  vanity,  falseness,  false  worship, 
idolatry  (5  5)  : — so  Hosea  calls  it  Buth-aven  (4  15  58  IO5) 
oftener  than  he  calls  it  Bethel.  The  nickname  was  the 
readier  because  of  the  actual  Beth-Avkn  (q.v.),  which 
once  stood,  and  perhaps  in  the  eighth  century  still  stood, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  the  fall  of  the  northern 
kingdom  the  heathen  colonists  naturally  adopted  the 
cult  of  the  'god  of  the  land,'  and  Bethel  retained  its 
importance  as  a  religious  centre  (2  K.  17  28).  Isaiah 
and  Micah  do  not  mention  Bethel  ;  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
Jeremiah  does  so  (Giesebrecht  onjer.  4*  13).  The  frontier 
of  judah,  however,  must  have  been  gradually  pushed  N. 
so  as  to  enclose  it,  for  when  Josiah  put  down  '  the  high 
places  in  the  cities  of  Judah '  he  destroyed  the  altar  in 
Bethel  and  desecrated  the  site  (2  K.  2:5415).  The  city 
itself  must  have  been  inhabited  by  Jews,  for  its  families 
are  reckoned  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  [see  Ezra,  ii. 
§§  9,  Be;  Ezra  228  (yatdTJk  [B])  =  Neh.  732  (Pv^ 
[BN*])=i  Esd.  52i  ((SeroXtw  [B],  /V-  [A])].  It  was  the 
most  northerly  site  repeopled  by  Jews  (Neh.  11 31  ;  fi-qdrip 
[Nc-a  inff- inf-  ;  om.  BN^A]).1  We  hear  nothing  more  of 
Bethel  till  it  is  described  as  one  of  the  strong  places  of 
Judah  which  Bacchides  refortifled  in  161  B.C.  (1  Mace. 
950  ;  Jos.  A'ii.  xiii.  I3),  and  then  it  disappears  from  OT 
history. 

In  69  a.d.  Vespasian  garrisoned  Bethel  before  his  advance 
on  Jerusalem  (Jos.  B/iv.  9  9) ;  and  circa  132  Hadrian  placed  a 

post  there  to  intercept  lewish  fugitives  (Midrash, 
5.  Post-  Ekkah,ii.-$;  Neub.  GSog.  Tabu.  115).  The  Bor- 
bibHcal.      de.iux  Pilgrim  (333)  gives  it  as  Betthar  12  R.  m. 

from  Jerusalem.  Robinson's  theory  (LBR,  270), 
that  Bethel  is  therefore  the  Bether  of  Hadrian's  war,  is  un- 
founded. Euseb.  and  Jerome  call  it  a  village :  the  latter 
adds  (under  Aggai)  that  where  Jacob  dreamed  there  was 
built  a  church— perhaps  part  of  the  ruins  at  Burj-Beitin.  The 
Crusaders  exhibited  the  rock  under  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  in 
Jerusalem  as  Jacob's  Stone  ;  but  the  '  Cartulary  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre '  gives  Bethel  as  a  casale  ceded  to  that 
church  in  1160,  and  the  site  of  a  tower  and  chapel  built  by 
Huguesd'Ibelin(Rey,  37S).  Sec  Guerin,/^,/^,  chap.  r.S  ;  PEP 
Mem.  2  295  f.  305/? ;  Stanley,  SP  217  ;  GASm.  HGy  chap.  xiL 
and  pp.  289^  298. 

(2)  A  place  to  which  David  sent  part  of  the  spoil  of 
the  Amalekites  (iS.  3O27)  :  probably  the  same  as 
Bethul,  if  we  are  not  with  (5E  (and  Budde)  to  read 
fiaiOaovp—i.e.,  Bhth-zur.  O.  «.  o. 

BETH-EMEK  (ppl?n  JTQ,  §  99,  'house  in  the 
valley'),  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  19  27). 

Before  Beth-emek  some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out : 
perhaps  they  are  represented  by  (S's  KaX  eitreAe ii o-eTcu  [ra]  opia. 
(After  opta  ©B  continues  <ra$0<u|3aLdfte,  where  (ja^Bai  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  yai$&a.n\h.  [  =  yai  te^daifA],  prefixed  wrongly 
to  pa.i0fxe  [  =  j8ai0€|uejc];  aaa<p6a  /37]0ae^eK  [A],  cra^a  ^dae^iex 
[L] ;  Symm.  eU  ttjv  KoiAafia).  The  description  in  v.  i7f.  is  not 
clear  ;  there  would  seem  to  be  two  descriptions  of  the  northern 
boundary  (if  'on  the  left  hand,'  v.  28,  means  'northward,'  and 
if  the  equivalent  of  koX  etcreA.  opia  is  to  be  inserted  before 
'  northward  '  in  v.  27). 

Robinson  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the  name 
to  that  of  Amka,  6&  m.  NE.  of  'Akka  (Acre)  ;  but,  as 
he  himself  points  out  [BjR  4  103  108),  the  situation  of 
'Amka  is  too  far  N.  of  Jefat  (Jiphtah-el?),  and,  even  if 
this  objection  be  waived,  'Amka  is  at  any  rate  too  far 
N.  of  Kabul  (which  must  be  the  ancient  Cabul). 

t.  K.  c. 

BETHER  (ee6Hp  [BL],  BmGhp2  [M),  one  of  the 
additional  cities  of  Judah  in  Josh.  1659  <P  (CP  SBOT), 
mentioned  after  Karem  ('Ain  Karim)  and  Gallim  (cp 
Gieear).      No  doubt  it  is  the  modern  Bittir  (7  m.  SW. 

1  On  this  list  see  Ezra,  ii.,  §§  5  \h\  J5  \A  a-  . 

2  pateerjp   also    occurs    in    1  Ch.  6  59   [A],   as  a  substitute  for 
[B]— i.e.,  Juttah. 
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of  Jerusalem),  which  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  steep 
projecting  hill  between  the  Wady  Bittir  and  l  smaller 
valley.  If  we  ascend  higher  we  shall  reach  a  site 
admirably  adapted  for  a  fortress,  where  there  are  still 
some  ruins  connected  by  popular  legend  with  the  Jews. 
On  the  E.  side  are  chambers  in  the  rock  and  old  cisterns. 
Neubauer  (GSqg.  Talm.  103-114,  cp  90)  and  Guerin 
(///</.  2387-395)  had  all  but  demonstrated  that  this  was 
the  Bether  ("irrs)  or  rather  Beth-ter  (inm).  within  whose 
walls  Bar  Cochba  so  obstinately  resisted  the  Romans 
under  Julius  Severus  (a.d.  134-5).  The  proof  has  now 
been  completed  bv  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  stating 
which  divisions  of  the  Roman  army  were  stationed 
there.1  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  possible  to  maintain 
with  Griitz  {Hist.  2417)  that  the  Beth-ter  of  Bar  Cochba 
was  identical  with  the  Betthar  of  the  itineraries,  which 
was  situated  between  Antipatris  or  Diospolis  and 
Ctesarea  (see  Antipatris,  §  2,  end).      See  Gibbar. 

Only  two  ancient  statements  respecting  the  position  of  Bether 
need  be  here  quoted.  Eus.  {HE  5  6)  describes  fZi98r)pa  in 
these  terms  :  iroAx'xi'jj  TL$  ^\v  oxuPt0T<*T17?  T^v  tepocroAu/Ltcov  ov 
<r<f>68pa  woppm  Steo-Toxra,  and  the  Talm.  of  Jerus.  {Taanitkt 
4s),  'If  thou  thinkest  that  Beth-ter  [spelt  with  two  r)  almost 
always  in  this  section]  was  near  the  sea,  thou  art  in  error  : 
truly  it  was  40  m.  away  from  the  sea.'  t.  K.  C. 

BETHER,  The  mountains  of  ("IfO  HIJ).  Cant.  2 17 
EV,  following  Vg.  [Bether).  The  word  Bether,  how- 
ever, all  recent  critics  agree,  is  not  a  proper  name  :  it 
qualifies  the  preceding  words.  Putting  aside  the  old, 
forced  explanations  of  the  phrase,  such  as  '  mountains 
of  ravines  '  ((£)UKac  Spy  koi\io{i&tijjv — i.e.,  enro  **n  ;  cp 
Bithron),  and  'mountains  of  separation '  (between  the 
lovers),  one  might  conjecture  that  'Bether'  was  the 
Syrian  plant  malobathron,  from  which  a  costly  oil  was 
procured,  used  in  the  toilet  of  banqueters  (Hon  Od.  ii. 
77),  and  also  in  medicine  (Plin.  NH  xxiii.  448).  So 
Symm.  (Field,  Hex.  on  Cant.  2i7),  RYn^-  ;  Wellh. 
7-'/v/.(4)  399;  ET  391.  Others  emend  -im  into  D'ccn, 
'spices,'  in  conformity  with  814  (so  Pesh. ,  Theod. , 
Meier,  GriUz).  The  best  solution,  however,  has  yet  to 
be  mentioned  :  in  3  is  miswritten  for  [c^rnn,  'cypresses'  ; 
cp  1  17  (Che.).  '  Mountains  of  cypresses'  is  an  appro- 
priate term  for  Lebanon  ;  cp  '  mountains  of  panthers  ' 
(-18).      Sl-c  /QJ?  10 571,  and  cp  Canticles,  §  15  n. 

BETHESDA  (BnOecAA  [cod1^]^-.^  tnpn  JV3 
—  'house  of  mercy'  ;  BhRz<\6&  [Ti.  WH]),  the  reading 
of  TR  in  Jn.  62,  for  which  the  best  authorities  have 
Bethzatha  or  Bethsaida.  On  the  topographical 
question,  see  Jerusalem. 

BETHEZEL  (^H  ^3  !  ^HAQ  oXkov  txfaevov  airijs, 

z'.t*.  ,n?iX,  'near  her'),  an  unidentified  place  in  the 
Shephelah  mentioned  by  Micah  (In),  who  foresees  the 
captivity  of  its  noble  ones  (r^x  emended  from  iroi-j/, 
(TVs  reading  [ddi'vys],  where  MT  has  lrnoy  ■  so  Che., 
JQRt  July  '98).  It  is  scarcely  the  same  as  Azel  (cp 
Azal). 

BETH-GADER  (T13  rV3  ;  BAiGrAiAcoN  [B], 
TeAcop  [A],  BHOreAACjOp  [L]),  a  town,  whose 
'father'    Hareph  was  of  Calebite  origin  (1  Ch.  2 5 1  '|* )  ; 

the  genealogy  seems  to  represent  post-exilic  relations. 
On  the  analogy  of  the  other  great  divisions  Shobal  abi 
Kirjath-jearim  and  Salma  abi  Bethlehem,  Beth-gader 
was  perhaps  no  unimportant  place,  and  we  may  possibly 
identify  it  with  Gedi 'R,  i.2  It  is  noticeable  that  the  further 
divisions  of  Hareph  are  not  enumerated,  as  they  are  in 
the  cases  of  Shobal  and  Salma. 

BETH-GAMUL  (^|D|  rT3,   '  place  of  recompense  '  ? 

[cpGamaliel,7Xsl?p3];  oikon  r<MMcjA[B],  o.  rAMGoA* 
[A],  r>  -A  [Q],  o-  -co^B  [Kta],  om.  N*).  In  Moab  on 
the  table-land  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Jer.  4.S23),  identified  by 

1  CI.  Gan.  Acad,  des  inscr.,  ComMcs  rendus,  1894,  p.  i3yC 
"  The  position  of  Geder,  with  which  it  might  otherwise  be 
connected,  is  unknown. 
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some  with  Kh.  Jemail,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  well- 
known  Dibon  ;  according  to  others,  it  finds  its  modern 
representative  in  Umm  ej-Jemdl,  about  five  hours  S.  of 
Bosra. 

BETH-GILGAL  (W?|n  TV}),  Neh.  1229  RV  ;  see 
Gilcal,  §6  (5). 

BETH-HACCEREM,  AV  Beth-Haccherem  (JV3 
0*13  PI,  §  103,  'vineyard  place'),  is  expressly  called,  not 
a  town,  but  a  '  district'  ("=1/S).  near  Jerusalem,  Neh.  314 
(Bh9&X^m  TB],  -GaxX^PMA  [A],  -0AKAM  [N],  -AV- 
VAp&M  [L]).  From  Jer.  6 1  it  appears  to  have  included 
a  conspicuous  height  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem  which  was 
used  as  a  beacon-station  (Ba.i66axo.pfxa.  [B],  Be06.  [N], 
Brida.  [Q],  BV66aXap  [A]. 

Jerome  (in  his  comment  on  the  latter  passage)  says  that  it  was 
one  of  the  villages  which  he  could  see  every  day  with  his  own  eyes 
from  Bethlehem,  that  it  was  called  Bethacharma,  and  that  it  lay 
on  a  mountain.  Hence,  many  since  Pococke  have  placed  it  on 
the  so-called  Fureidls  or  '  Frank  Mountain '  (2487  ft.  above  the 
sea-level),  between  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa,  and  very  near  the 
latter  (so  even  Giesebrecht).  Jerome's  statement  we  are  unable 
to  criticise  ;  but  there  is  now  no  name  near  the  '  Frank  Mountain* 
which  confirms  this  theory,  and  the  special  fertility  which  the 
name  Beth-haccerem  implies  to  have  characterised  the  district 
suggests  looking  elsewhere.  After  all,  it  was  rather  hasty  to  infer 
from  Jer.  6  1  that  Beth-haccerem  was  bound  to  be  near  Tekoa. 

Since  we  have  found  reason  elsewhere  (Beth-car) 
to  correct  'Beth-car'  in  1  S.  7"  into  Beth-haccerem, 
and  to  identify  this  with  the  beautiful  village  of  'Ain 
Karim,  about  an  hour  and  c  half  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  hill 
referred  to  by  Jeremiah  was  the  Jebel  'Alt,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  the  village  in  question.  The  fruitful  olive- 
groves  and  vineyards  of 'Ain  Karim  are  watered  from  a 
superb  fountain,  and  would  justify  the  name  Beth- 
haccerem.  The  summit  of  the  Jebel  'Ali  commands  a 
view  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
part  of  Jerusalem  ( Baed.  (3)  112 ).  Conder  mentions  that 
there  are  still  cairns  on  the  ridge  above  'Ain  Karim  which 
may  have  served  as  beacons  (PEFQt  1881,  p.  271). 
One  is  40  ft.  high  and  130  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a.  flat 
top  measuring  40  ft.  across. 

Two  more  references  to  Beth-haccerem  may  be  indi- 
cated. In  the  Mishna  treatise,  Middoth  3  4,  it  is 
stated  that  the  stones  for  the  great  altar  in  the  second 
temple  came  from  the  valley  of  Beth-cerem,  which  Adlcr 
{JQR  8390)  identifies  with  Beth-haccerem  and  'Ain 
Karim  ;  and  among  the  eleven  towns  which  (T3BAL  has 
(but  not  MT)  in  Josh.  15 59  occurs  Karem  (Kapefi), 
which,  from  the  context,  can  only  be  'Ain  Karim.  Cp 
Tahchemonite.  For  another  (probable)  Beth-carem 
see  Bath-rabbim.  t.  k.  c. 

BETH-HAGGAN  (|5n  rP3,  domus  horti  [Vg.],  EV 
'the  garden-house'  ;  better  in  (5  as  a  proper  name, 
BaiGan  [B],  Bmattan  [A?vld-  supras],  B<MetopcoN  = 
Beth-horon  [L]),  a  place,  apparently  to  the  S.  of  Jezreel, 
on  the  road  to  which  Ahaziah  fled  in  his  chariot  when 
he  saw  Jehoram  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  927).  Jenln,  the 
first  village  which  one  travelling  southwards  would 
encounter,  may  very  well  be  Beth-haggan  (  =  Beth-hag- 
gannim,  'place  of  gardens'),  i.e.,  En-GANNIM  (q.v. ,  2). 
If,  however,  we  hold  with  Conder  that  Megiddo,  which 
Ahaziah  reached  at  last — to  die — was  Mujedda'  at  the 
foot  of  Gilboa,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Beisan,  it  will  become 
natural  to  identify  Beth-haggan  with  a.  northern  Beit 
Jcnn,  between  Mt.  Tabor  and  the  S.  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  (Beit  Jenn  is,  in  Arabic  nomenclature,  a 
favourite  name).  Against  this  view  of  the  flight  of 
Ahaziah,  see  GASm.  HG  3S7,  ,1.  j..  A.  k.  C. 

BETH-HANAN.     See  Elon-beth-hanan. 

BETH-HARAM,  AV  incorrectly  Beth- ARAM  (jV3 
Din;  oe&prAei,  or  perhaps  -<\AtOM  [B],  BH0AP&M 
fAL/|),  Josh.  I327  (P).  For  the  true  form  of  the  name 
see  Betpi-i-iaran. 
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BETH-HARAN  (pH  T)s2,  probably  'house  of 
Haran,'  B.M0&P&N  [i^,  -App^  [A],  -n  [FL],  Nu. 
3236  [E]),  the  correct  and  original  pronunciation  of 
the  name  of  the  place  also  called  Bktii-hakam  (cp 
Gersiiom  for  Gi-kshon).  The  place  thus  designated 
was  an  ancient  Amorite  city,  fortified  by  the  conquering 
Gadites.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Tell  cr- 
Rdmeh,  which  stands  up  in  .t  wfiily  of  the  same  name, 
between  IJesban  and  the  Jordan,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  river.  The  objection  to  this  raised  by  Guthe 
IZVPr-23,  n.  1)  is  not  decisive. 

Rameh  does  indeed  imply  .1  foim,  Beth-h.iriimah  ;  but  this 
form  is  vouched  for  by  the  t.Gsiunce  of  the  Aramaic  lludi-nimtha 
(see  below).  It  arose  out  of  Hi-.th-hakam  (;i  phiuietic  modiliea- 
tion  of  Beth-haran)  when  the  older  and  collect  form  of  the 
name  had  passed  out  of  use,  and  so  the  later  form,  1  ieth-haram, 
came  to  be  misinterpreted.  Moreover,  Tristram's  discovery  of 
a  '  conspicuous  mound  '  called  licit  Harran  (Prt/ii/  of  Moah,  \.\'<y) 
has  not  been  verified  by  subsequent  tr. ivelters,1  though  it  is  still 
recognised  in  Baed.(;v  (map  of  IVnea),  and  the  identification 
(which  stands  in  Di.'s  comm.)  is  retained  by  von  Riess  in  Bibel- 
Atla$&\  on  the  assumption  that  Beit  Harran  (or  Haram)  is 
nearer  to  the  outlet  of  the  wady  than  Tell  er-Rjimeh. 

The  really  conspicuous  mound  is  surely  that  of  Tell 
er-Rameh,  which  is  673  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and 
certainly  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  of  importance 
(Conder,  PEF Mem,,  E.  Pal,  I238).  Such  u  town 
was  the  Beth-ram t ha  of  the  Talmud  (Xeubauer,  Giog. 
Talm.  247),  the  name  of  which  is  attested  by  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome.2 

Herod  had  a  palace  here  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10  6;  BJ  ii.  42); 
Herod  Antipas  walled  it  and  called  it  Julias  after  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  at  the  same  time  that  Herod  Philip  rebuilt  Bethsaida 
and  gave  it  the  same  name  after  the  emperor's  daughter  (Jos. 
Ant.  xviii.  2  1 ;  BJ  ii. '.'  1).  Jerome,  however,  enables  us  to  correct 
this  statement  (OS  103  17).  The  older  name  of  the  city  w.is  Liwas  ; 
the  name  was  changed  to  Julius  when  Li  via  was  received  into 
the  gens  Julia  by  the  emperor's  testament  (see  Schurer,  //is/. 
ii.  1 142).  Eus.  (OS  -34  <--)  and  Thcodosius  (530  a.d.)  also  call  it 
Livias;  the  latter  (De  Situ  Two?  Sanctce,  65)  describes  it  as 
12  R.  m.  from  Jericho,  near  warm  springs  that  were  efficacious 
against  leprosy.  T_  k_  c_ 

BETH-HOGLAH,  once  (Josh.  156)  AV  Beth-hogla 

(H^H  n^2,  §  104,  'place  of  partridge,'  cp  Hoglah),3 
a  Benjamite  city  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Jos.  156, 
B&ieAr-'WM  [B],  -A<\  [L],  -OaAa  [A];  18 19  21, 
9a\accan  and  Be9er«Mt*i  [B],  BaiGaAai-A  EA1. 
BH0&rA<N  [L,  and  A  in  21]).  It  is  the  modern  'Ain 
(and  Kasr)  Hajla,  a  fine  spring-  and  ruin  situated  be- 
tween Jericho  and  the  Jordan  S.  of  Gilgal  (cp  Di.  on 
Gen.  In  and  Baed.l3)  154}.  Under  the  form  Beth- 
alaga  it  is,  according  to  Jos.  {Ant.  xiii.  1  5),  the  place 
to  which  Jonathan  fled  before  Bacchides,  1  Mace.  063 
(but  see  Bethbasi).  The  Onum.  erroneously  identifies 
Beth-hoglah  with  Atad  (see  Ahki.-mizkaim,  end).  The 
interpretation  '  Betkag/a,  locus  gyrV  of  Jer.,  according 
to  \VR>  (Eel.  SemS1)  191,  u.  i),  may  rest  upon  a  local 
tradition  of  a  ritual  procession  around  some  sacred 
object  there  (cp  Ar.  hajata,  'hobble,  hop') — similar 
perhaps  to  the  Ar.  ceremonial  tawdf  {{ov  which  see  We. 
Heid.W  no).4  The  form  hajla  survives  also  in  Ma- 
khadet  Hajla  (see  Betii-akabah,  2),  a  noted  bathing- 
place  for  pilgrims  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  el-Kelt 
(Baed.  169). 

BETH-HORON  (pin  rV3,  also  )hh  "1  and  \~\V\  '3, 
and  in  Ch.  ]"mn  '2,  B<M9coptoN  or  Be9.  [BAL], 
1.  Site.  Be0(^PA)  B<m6-,  -9ojpco^  Bh6.  m  Jos.  [cp 
the  modern  form  Beit  'Ur],  probably  'the 
place  of  the  hollow '  or  '  hollow  way  ' )  was  the  name 
of.two  neighbouring  villages,  upper  Beth-horon  (Tl  '2 
l1."??'  Josh.  10  5;  pi}0ojpu)v  [L])  and  lower  Beth-horon 
(PririFl  'n  '2,  Josh.  I63;  but  in  :-   Ch.85  ]V?Vr\   and 

I  See,  e.?.,  Schick,  ZDPl'Zn  ;  cp  p.  2. 
Jos.  jrives  the  name  as  priBapa/xaOa  and  fiTjOapa/jL^Oa  ;  once 
(^Mrf.xvii.106)  the  text  gives  ^aBa.  Kus.  (OS1 234  87)  07j0- 
ptty-Wa,  with  a  fragmentary  reference  to  the  atrtrvptoi.  Jer. 
Y?S '2'j  11  •  103  16),  'Betharam  d-jmus  sublimium  vel  montium  ' ; 
qua:  a  Syris  dicitur  Betbramtha  '). 

The  0  in  Hoglah  is  not  supported,  and  all  the  evidence  points 
to  the  reading  'Haglah.' 
4  For  another  explanation  see  En-eglaim. 
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Jinnnri— hence  the  dual  form  preserved  by  upuuetv1  [B  ; 
but  prjdwpw  AL],  Josh.  lOio/),  near  the  head  and  the 
foot,  respectively,  of  the  ascent  from  the  Mnritime  Plain 
to  the_plateau  of  Benjamin,  and  represented  to-day  by 
Brit  ' Ur  ft-Juka  and  Beit  ' i  'r  rf-taht.i  (large  PEP  Surv. 
Map,  Sheet  xvii. ).  The  road  leaves  p,,-it  Sim  fin  which 
2.  Beth-horon  f  "U:fS''C  Uzzcn-sherrah  :  see  SmiRAI-i), 
road  4°  ;lll,|ve   sea-level,    on   the  high 

plain  of  Aijalon  ;  climbs  up  the  spur  of 
the  Benjamitu  hills  in  about  50  minutes  to  the  lower  Beth- 
horon,  1240  ft.  ;  and  thence,  dropping  at  first  for  a 
little,  ascends  the  ridge,  with  the  gorges  of  Wady 
Selman  to  the  S. ,  and  Wady  es-Sant  and  Wady  el- 
'Imeish  to  the  N. ,  to  the  upper  Beth-horon,  17  m. 
from  its  fellow  and  2022  ft.  above  the  sea  ;  and  thence, 
still  following  the  ridge,  comes  out  on  the  J'.enjaniite 
plateau  about  .\{,  m.  farther  on,  to  the  N.  of  el-Jib 
(Gibeon),  at  a  height  of  about  2300  ft.  The  nV'D  or 
ascent  to  Beth-horon  (Josh.  10 10)  may  be  the  road 
towards  the  upper  Beth-horon  from  Gibeon;  it  does 
rise  at  first  from  the  plateau  before  descending;  the 
-nis  or  descent  to  the  two  Beth-horons  (Josh.  10 n,  <PIJ) 
is  the  whole  road  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  More 
probably,  the  two  are  the  same  taken  from  opposite 
ends.  This  Beth-horon  road  is  now  no  longer  the  high 
road  from  Jerusalem  and  the  watershed  to  the  Maritime 
Plain  ;  but  it  was  used  as  such  from  the  very  earliest 
times  to  at  least  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  and 
indeed  forms  the  most  natural,  convenient,  and  least 
exposed  of  all  the  possible  descents  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  line  of 
it  bears  many  marks  of  its  age  and  long  use.  Carried 
for  the  most  part  over  the  bare  rock  and  rocky  debris, 
it  has  had  steps  cut  upon  it  in  its  steeper  portions,  and 
has  remains  of  Roman  pavement.  Standing  as  they 
do  upon  mounds,  the  two  Beth-horons  command  the 
most  difficult  passages  of  this  route  and  form  its  double 
key. 

The  constancy  with  which  the  Beth-horons  appear  in 

history  is,  therefore,  easily  explicable  (they  do  not  occur, 

-lyr-i-i,  however,  in  either  the  lists  of  the  conquests 

',.  ,  "of  Thotmes  III.  or  the  Amarna  letters). 

y*  According  to  JE,  after  Joshua  had  won 
for  Israel  a  footing  on  the  Benjamite  plateau  and  made 
peace  with  Gibeon,  the  latter  was  threatened  by  the 
Canaanites.  Joshua  defeated  them  at  Gibeon,  and 
pursued  them  all  the  way  down  by  the  Beth-horons 
(Josh.  10 10 Jf. ).  In  the  days  of  Saul  the  Philistines  must 
have  held  the  pass  from  their  camp  at  Michmash  (1  S. 
lo*i8).2  Solomon  fortified  Beth-horon  the  nether,  along 
with  Gezer,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Aijalon  (1  K.  917 
[om.  BL,  Jos.  /3?jTxwpa,  ;  in  iK.  235/  /3cu0u/>uj0,  A]; 
2  Ch.85  adds  Beth-horon  the  upper  [f3aidu}pu/j.,  1>]). 
During  his  son  Rehoboam's  reign  Shishak  or  Sosenk  of 
Egypt  invaded  Judah  by  the  Beth-horon  passage, 
it  would  appear,  for  both  Ai-yu-ru-u  (Aijalon)  and 
Bi-ti-h-va-ru-n  (Beth-horon)  occur  in  his  lists  of  the 
towns  he  conquered  (Nos.  26  and  24  ;  see  WMM,  As. 
u.  Eur.  166). 

In  the  Syro-Maccabean  wars,  Seron,  a  Syrian  general, 
advanced  on  Judah  by  Beth-horon  ;  Judas  with  a  small 
force  met  him  on  the  ascent,  defeated  him,  and  pursued 
him  out  upon  the  plain  (1  Mace.  313-24  \(fs)'x  v.  16, 
fxedojpcof]  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  7  1).  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Nicanor  having  retired  from  Jerusalem  upon  Beth- 
horon,  Judas  attacked  and  slew  him,  and  routed  his 
army  as  far  as  Gezer  (1  Mace.  739/:  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  IO5). 
Beth-horon  was  among  the  places  fortified  by  Bacchides 
(1  Mace.  950  [fi-qdwpuv,  V*],  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  1  3).  See 
also  Judith 4 4  {fieOwpu  [A]). 

1  A  similar  dual  (D^hh)  is  to  be  read  in  2  S.  13 34  with  We., 
Dr.,  and  Bu.  SBOT,  following  ©b's  tapui\rr\v  (opeatv  ij  [Avld], 
crwpcUjU.  [LI). 

2  It  was  probably  by  the  Beth-horons  that  the  Philistines 
were  routed  by  Saul  (1  S.  13  14)  and  'from  Gibeon  south  to 
Gezer,'  by  David  (2  S.  5  25). 
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In  66  a.d.  a  Roman  army  under  Cestius  Gallus,  ascending  by 
liuth-horon,  had  their  rear  disordered  by  the  Jews,  and  after  a 
short  and  futile  siege  of  Jerusalem  retreated  pell-mell  by  the 
same  way.  Jo-.uphus  describes  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  in 
a  manner  that  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  in  their 
haste  cannot  have  kept  to  the  high  road  by  the  Beth-horons,  but 
were  swept  down  the  gorges  on  either  side  (Bf'n.  19).  Perhaps 
because  of  this  experience,  Titus,  in  his  advance  upon  Jerusalem 
two  years  later,  took  another  road  ;  and  Beth-horon  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  military  history  of  Palestine. 

In  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel, 

the  border  line  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ran  by 

_,        ...         the   Beth-horons    (Josh.  I635   [L   v.  5, 

4.  copulation.  /37?^CJ/}WI/ji  igi3/)  which  were  counted 

to  Ephraim  (Josh.  21 22).  They  remained  part  of  the 
X.  kingdom;  and  we  do  not  read  of  any  Jews  settled 
there  in  post-exilic  times.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  held 
by  the  Samaritans.  Sanballat,  one  of  the  chief  foes  of 
the  Jews  in  Nehemiah's  day,  is  called  'the  Horonite' 
(Xeh.  2 10,  ap<av[e]i  [BA],  (xvpwvei  [Nvld],  ojpuviTTjs  [L] 
19  1328,  om.  BXA,  wpavLT-qs  [Nc-am*-]-  etc.).  Schlatter 
{Zur  Topog.  u.  Gesch.  Pal.  4,  'War  Beth-horon  der 
Wohnort  Sanballat's  ?')  seeks  to  prove  that  Horonite 
means  '  from  Horonaim,'  the  town  in  S.  Moab  (Is.  15s 
Jer.  483534,  and  Moabite  stone),  partly  on  the  ground 
that  Sanballat  is  associated  with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  ; 
but  Ammonite  may  mean  'from  Cheph  vr-Ammom  ' 
(a  town  of  Benjamin,  Josh.  I824)  ;  and  Buhl  {Geog.  169) 
points  out  that  (5  s  form  of  Beth-horon  'Qpwvew  (Josh. 
10io[B],  cp  2S.I334)  confirms  the  possibility  of  HordnT 
meaning  'from  Beth-horon.'  By  161  B.C.  Beth-horon 
had  become  a  city  of  Judaea  (1  Mace.  9 50;  }os.  Ant. 
xiii.  1  3,  cp  7i). 

Ai,i;ordin5  to  the  Talmud,  it  was  the  birthplace  of  many  rabbis 

(Neub.  Geog.  Talm,  154).     Jerome  gives  it  in  the  itinerary  of  S. 

Paula,  who  came  to  it  from  Nicopoli?  (EftiL 

5.  Post-biblical  S.  Paul.,Hier.  0/>.,  ed.  Migne,  i.  883).    There 

references,  are  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle  in  upper 
lleth-horon,  but  the  substructions  in  both 
villages  are  probably  more  ancient.  The  name  is  given  by  very 
few  mediaeval  travellers  (Brocardus,  ch.  'J  ;  Marin.  Sanutus,  249), 
and  not  at  all,  it  would  appear,  by  the  Arab  geographers — unless 
the  "Uramah  mentioned  by  Yakut,  but  not  located,  be  the  same 
place.  The  mediaeval  pilgrims  went  to  Jerusalem  by  Ramleh. 
and  the  present  line  of  road.  In  1801  Dr.  Clarke  {Travels,  pt. 
ii.  vol.  i.  628)  rediscovered  the  name. 

Sec  Rob.  BR  3  59  ;  Guerin,  Jud.  1  338,  346  ;  Stanley,  SP  n\i ; 
GASm.  HG  210-213,  254-  G.  A.  S. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH,  once  (Nu.  3349)  AV  Beth- 
jesimoth(niCi^'',ri  rV3,  BhcimoyO  [AL]),  is  assigned 
in  Joshua  (123Ac[e]iMcoe  [BA],  aicim.  [^idl  Bh8- 
ac[6]im-  [LJ,  13  20  BAieeAceiNLoG  [B])  to  the 
Reubenites  (cp  Xu.  &J49,  ava.  y^kaov  aiai/AwO  [BFL], 
<V  M.  AC.  [A])  ;  but  probably  it  was,  like  most  of  the 
neighbouring  places,  in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites 
during  a  considerable  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 
We  know  that  it  was  Moabite  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  259l  oIkov  dao-i/xovO  [B],  0.  fiedaa.  [Bb-<vidlA], 
o.  (3cu6a.  [Q*J,  u.  /3cui9'  tatr.  [Q1]),  who  speaks  of  it 
along  with  Baabmeon  and  Kiriathaim  as  '  the  glory  of 
the  country.'  As  fi-qvijxihQ  it  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(B/iv.  7  5)  as  having  been  taken  by  Placidus  ;  Eus.  writes 
p7}dai[xovd  (OS&  1*06  =7)  and  pr}0a<Tifiov6  (283  81); 
Jerome  (ib.  103  9),  writing  Bethsimutk,  describes  it  as  a 
■village  bearing  in  his  day  the  name  Isimuth,  opposite 
Jericho  at  a  distance  of  10  R.  m.  'in  meridiana  plaga, 
juxta  mare  mortuum. '  The  name  and  description  point 
to  the  modern  Khirbet  es-Suioei meh.  The  name  Jeshi- 
moth  may  be  compared  with  the  Jeshimon  '  on  the  face' 
of  which  'the  headland  of  Pisgah  looked  down  '  (Nu. 
21 20)  ;  for  probably  this  Jeshimon  (  =  '  desolation ' )  is 
not  the  Jeshimon  of  Judah,  but  the  barren  land  off  the 
XE.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  With  this  name  Hommel 
(AJJT  197)  compares  Yasumumt,  the  name  of  a 
Palestinian  district  mentioned  by  an  early  Assyrian  king. 
Cp  G  \sm.  HG  564,  n.  ±. 

BETH-LE-APHRAH  {TFfth  IV3),  Mic.  liof  RV, 
AV  Aphrah,  House  of. 

BETH-LEBAOTH  [Tm£>  JV3,  §§  93,  104,— i.e., 
'abode  of  lions,'— Josh.  196,  B&e&pooe  [B],  B&I0AA- 
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Ba6  [A],  BH9AeB^6j6  [L]),  or,  simply,  Lebaotii  (Josh. 
15 32,  AaBooc  [B],  -oo9  [AT-]),  an  unidentified  site  in 
the  Negeb  of  Judah  (Josh.1532),  assigned  to  Simeon 
(Tosh.  196).  The  parallel  passage  in  1  Ch.  431  has 
Beth-biri  ('N-a  ri'2),  which  has  probably  arisen  from  a 
corruption  of  the  text.  For  '  and  at  Beth-biri  and  at 
Shaaraim '  O  has  kcli  oIkov  ppaovfureajpeifi  [B],  k.  u. 
papovfi  ■  a.  [A],  k.  h  ^aiO^apeifx  k.  iv  vaapt/j,  [LJ. 

BETHLEHEM  (DrY?"rP3  Ru.  I19,  etc.  ;  On?  TT'S 
1  S.  206,  etc.;  Bh0A€6M  [L  commonly]  some  codd. 
BeOAeeM,  BaiOAggm  [BA];  Jos.  BhGAcgaah  and  Bh9- 
Aema  ;  gentilic  Bethlenemite,  *pn?rrrP2,  BhO- 
AeeMGITHC.  i  S.  16 18,  etc.)  meant,  to  the  Hebrew, 
'house  of  bread'  ;  Names,  §  10;  on  a  less  obvious 
explanation  of  H.  G.  Tomkins,  see  Elhanan,  i,  end. 

i.  Beth -lehem -judah  {.-mrr'a  Judg.  Y~n  ff.t  etc.), 
the  modern  Beit  Lahni,  2350  ft.  above  sea-level,  5  m. 
S.  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.,  20  stadia,  Ant.  vii.lUV), 
a  little  off  the  high  road  to  Hebron,  on  a  spur 
running  E.  from  the  watershed,  surrounded  by  valleys 
among  the  most  fertile  of  Judcea.  The  site  is  without 
springs  (the  nearest  being  one  800  yards  SE.  of  the 
town,  and  others  at  Artas  1-?,-  m.  away),  but  receives 
water  from  an  aqueduct  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon 
(Conduits,  §  3)  compassing  the  SE.  end  of  the  spur, 
and  from  many  cisterns — of  which  the  greatest  are 
three  in  front  of  the  great  basilica  ;  there  are  three 
others  from  12  to  21  ft.  deep,  on  the  X.,  called  Bi'ar 
Du'iid.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile, 
bearing,  besides  wheat  and  barley,  groves  of  olive  and 
almond,  and  vineyards.  The  wine  of  Bethlehem 
('Talhamf )  is  among  the  best  of  Palestine. 

So  great  fertility  must  mean  that  the  site  was  occupied, 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  springs,  from  the  earliest  times  ; 
nT  -  but  the  references  to  it  in  Judges— as  the 
home  of  the  Levite  who  sojourned  in 
Micah's  house  (I779),  an^  of  the  young 
woman  whom  the  Benjamites  maltreated  (19  if.  18)— and 
in  the  Book  of  Ruth  are  of  uncertain  date,  and  into  the 
clear  light  of  history  Bethlehem  first  emerges  with  David. 1 
It  was  his  home  (1  S.  2O628,  very  early),  for  the  waters 
of  which,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  he 
expressed  so  great  a  longing— probably  as  a  pledge  of 
his  fatherland's  enfranchisement — that  his  three  captains 
broke  the  enemy's  lines,  and  drew  water  from  the  cistern 
'  in  the  town's  gate  '  (2  S.  23 14^,  from  the  same  early 
source),  which  tradition  has  identified  with  the  Bi'ar 
Da' fid  (but  GueYin,  Jud.  1  130^,  following  Quaresmius, 
prefers  those  in  front  of  the  basilica).  Other  references 
to  Bethlehem  as  David's  home  are  1  S.I614  I7121558 
(from  later  strata).  Asahel,  brother  of  Joab,  was  buried 
in  Bethlehem  in  his  father's  grave  (2S.  232).  Thus, 
Joab,  like  his  leader,  was  a  Bethlehemite.  Except  for 
a  statement  of  2  Ch.  116  (<5"*a  paiBo-eefj,),  that  Reho- 
boam  fortified  Bethlehem,  the  town  is  not  mentioned 
again  till  Micah,  who  describes  it  (02)  as  still  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  townships  of  Judah,  but  illustrious  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  Messianic  king  (see  AIicaii,  ii.  §  2  b). 
According  to  Jer.  41 17,  the  Tews  who  in  586  B.C.  fled  to 
Egypt  rested  at  Gidroth-chimham  (see  Chimham),  near 
Bethlehem.  The  Bethlehemites  carried  into  captivity 
by  Nebuchadrezzar  repeopled  their  town  after  the  return 
(Ezra22i  ftapdaXaep.  [B],  pedXaep,  [A];  Xeh.  726  Bom., 
ftedWeep,  [tC],  /SattraXee/x  [A],  cp  v.  6  ;  1  Esd.  5  17  payed- 
\wp.wv  [B],  ^aLdXco/xajv  [A],  ^lBXce/j.  [L]).  Bethlehem 
is  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  story  of  Ruth,  in  connection 
with  which  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  Moab  is  clearly 
visible  from  about  Bethlehem  :  thus,  Ruth  in  her 
adopted  home  must  often  have  had  her  own  fatherland 
in  sight.  In  the  lists  of  the  AIT  of  Joshua  (P)  Beth- 
lehem is  not  given  ;  but  it  is  added  with  ten  others  in 
the  <5,;AL  text  of  15sg  (kcu  €<ppada  avr-q  ecrrt  Bcu0Xee,u)  : 
<5's  reading  must  be  genuine,  since  the  group  which  it 

1  If  it  does  so  even  then  :  see  David,  §  i  a. 
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includes  is  too  important  to  have  been  omitted  from  the 
original. 

The  name  Ephrathah  or  Ephrath  of  this  passage  is 

assigned  to  Bethlehem  also  in   Alie.fi;  [i]  (the  reading 

,       ,,     nn-rx  or  nmsN  is  not  eertain  ;   but  the  refer- 

3.  EpnxaUi.  ence  to  Bethlehem  is  clcarji  jn  ru.  ,ilti 

virtually  in  Ru.  1  2  (L  0111)  in  1  S.  I7i2  (B  om.),1  and 
probably  also  in  Ps.  1M26.  Apart  from  Micah,  the 
documents  in  which  Hphrath[ah]  occurs  are  probably 
so  late  that  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  IVthlehcm 
was  the  earlier  name  of  the  town.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  documents  are  probably  based  on  very  early 
material:  Micah  (if  Mie.  5 2  is  his  work)  takes  the 
name  as  well  known.  It  is  possible  to  argue  from 
1  Ch.  liiqso-l 4  iiJaidXadw  [B],  j3aid\aefi  [A]),  that 
Ephrath[ah]  was  the  name  of  the  whole  district  in 
which  Bethlehem  lay. 

Bethlehem  is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus  after  Solo- 
mon's time,  nor  in  the  Books  of  Maccabeus;  which 
proves  how  insignificant  it  continued  to  be.  As  the 
place  commanded  the  fertile  wadies  and  water-supply 
around  it, — the  Philistines  had  deemed  it  important 
enough  to  occupy  —  this  silence  is  very  remarkable. 
«,  .  .  -  Bethlehem  reappears  in  Mt.  2  Lk.  2  as  the 
,.  birthplace  of  Jesus,  distinguished  still  as 

Br}6\eefx  rqs  'lovoalas  {  Mt.  2  1  5,  cp  6  8  16), 
'the  city  of  David'  (Lk.  2415  cp  Jn.  742).  Lk.  de- 
scribes the  new-born  child  as  having  been  laid  in  a 
manger  (NABDLH  omit  the  definite  article  of  77?), 
'  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  Khan  ' ; 
they  had  retired  then  '  to  a  stall  or  cave  where  there 
was  room  for  the  mother  and  a  crib  for  the  babe.' 

It  is  significant  that  Bethlehem  appears  to  have  been 
chosen,  along  with  the  sites  of  the  crucifixion  and  the 
resurrection,  for  special  treatment  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  As  he  set  up  there  an  image  of  Jupiter  and 
an  image  of  Venus,  so  he  devastated  Bethlehem  and 
planted  upon  it  a  grove  sacred  to  Adonis  (Jer.  Epist.  ad 
Paul.,  ,"^3).  This  proves  that  even  before  132  a.d. 
Bethlehem  was  the  scene  of  Christian  pilgrimage  and 
worship,  as  the  birthplace  of  Jesus.  (The  Talmud  also 
admits  that  from  Bethlehem  the  Messiah  must  come: 
B^rachoth,  5,7.)  About  150  a.d.  Justin  Martyr  {Dial, 
c.  Tryph.  jo  78)  describes  the  scene  of  the  birth  as  in  a 
cave  near  the  village.  This  tradition  may  be  correct  ; 
there  were  many  ancient  cave-stables  in  Palestine 
(Conder,  Tent  Work,  chap.  10],  and  caves  are  still  used 
as  stables.  In  315  a.d.  the  site  of  Bethlehem  was 
still  'a  wild  wood'  (Cyr.  Jerus.  Catech.  12 20).  Con- 
stantine  cleared  it  and  built  a  basilica.  Soon  after,  in 
Jerome's  time,  a  cave  in  the  rock  near  the  basilica  was 
venerated  as  the  stable,  and  in  a  neighbouring  grotto 
Jerome  himself  prepared  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  tradition  has  been  constant. 

The  centre  of  interest  in  modern  Bethlehem  is,  there- 
fore, the  large  basilica  S.  Maria  a  Praesepio,  surrounded 
and  fortified  by  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Armenian 
monasteries.  Although  the  architecture  is  mixed  and  of 
many  periods,  the  bulk  of  the  church  is  that  built  by 
Constantine.      Cp  De  Vogiie\   Arises  de  la  Palestine, 

Eutychius  (c/Vca  937,  quoted  by  Guerin,  "2  161)  asserts,  indeed, 
that  the  church  is  a  building  of  Justinian,  who  pulled  downCon- 
stantine's  as  too  small  and  raised  a  grander  edifice.  Procopius, 
however,  in  his  I >c  sEdific.  Justin.,  whilst  recording  that  this 
emperor  built  the  walls  of  Bethlehem  (5  8),  does  not  mention  any 
basilica  there  of  his  construction,  as,  had  there  been  one,  he  must 
have  done.  Probably  Justinian  only  added  to  Constantine's 
church,  and  the  building  is,  therefore,  the  most  ancient  church 
in  Palestine  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  The  fine 
mosaics  are  from  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
{circa  1169  a.d.),  and  the  rafters  by  Philip  of  Burgundy  (in  1402). 

1  In  the  latter  two  passages  Ephrathite  means,  of  course,  'of 
Ephrath[ah]  '=  Bethlehem.  It  is  interesting  that  xnPEJuj,  Jan. 
1898,  Schick  attempts  to  prove  that  Ramathaim-zopliirn,  the 
town  of  Samuel  'an  Ephrathite,' was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethlehem.  '  Ephrathite '  in  1  S.  1 1  probably  means  Ephraimite 
(cp  Judg.  12  5  where  for  'niEN  ©b  has  E4>pa0emjs  but  ©al  U 
tov  E^pat/x). 
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Under  the  chancel  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  cnlled 
also  the  Milk-Grotto  and  the  Grotto  of  our  Lady, 
■  mgharet  el  halib  '  and  '  mgharet-es-Seiyide. '  Wu  have 
seen  the  precariousness  of  the  tradition  which  sanctions 
it  :  it  is  only  probable  that  b'sus  was  born  in  a  cave,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  this  was  the  cave,  for  the 
site  lay  desolate  for  three  centuries. 

Among  recent  works,  consult  Tobler's  monograph,  Bethlehem 
in  ra/ustina,  and  Palmer,  '  I  >.is  jetzigc  Bethlehem,'  ZDPV 
l7  8o_^,  with  map  and  name-lists. 

2.  Bethlehem  of  Zubulun  (Josh.  19 15,  Baid^av  [B]), 
now  Jlrit  La/////,  7  m.  NW.  of  Nazareth,  'a  miserable 
village  among  oak  woods'  (Guerin,  Galil/'e,  I303  ;  Rnb. 
BR  ;j  1:3).  In  the  Talmud  it  receives  the  designation 
rr'-r^,  perhaps  «.  corruption  for  n,,~i^j,  'of  Nazareth' 
(Neubauer,  Gtog.  Talm.  189/)  The  combination  of 
two  names  so  famous  in  the  Gospel  history  is  remark- 
able. Most  scholars  take  this  Bethlehem  to  have  been 
the  home  and  burial-place  of  the  judge  Ibzan  (Judg. 
128  10).  Josephus  and  Jewish  tradition  assign  him  to 
Bethlehem  Judah  [Ant.  v.  7  13).  G.  A.  S. 

BETHLOMON  (B«m6A6omcon  [A]),  1  Esd.  5i7  = 
Ezra  ^  21,  Bethlehkm,  §  2. 

BETH-MAACHAH    (nrWDTTaj,    2  S.  20  14.       See 

Abel-beth-maaciiah. 

BETH-MARCABOTH  (nhSI^H  1V3,  §  ^6— i.e., 
'  the  house  of  chariots ')  and  Hazar-Susah  PVD 
Hp-ID, — i.e.,  '  station  of  horses')  are  mentioned  together 
in  Josh,  195/  (P)  in  the  list  of  Simeonite  towns. 

The  IP  readings  are  :  for  Beth -mar  caboth  ;  in  Josh.  19  5  fiatO- 
ju.axepe/3  [B],  -Ba/j.  fiapxaa^iud  [A],  )3ij0a/LtaAxaax<*»0  [L]  ;  in  i  Ch. 
431,  where  the  Hebrew  article  is  omitted,  fiai6ij.apei_ti.iad  [B], 
■OX&fi  Kai  ev  fj.apioi{iui8  [L],  -8'-  fxapxafiwd  [A].  For  Hazar-susah  ; 
in  Josh.  19  5  craptjovtreiv  [B],  aa-epa-ovaL/j.  [A],  A[<ra]p<rov<TU'  [\L]  ; 
in  1  Ch.  431,  Hazar-susim  [see  below]  ^/xnjutrecropa^.  [B],  tj/*«tu? 
etas  bpa/j.    [Bab],  y}jj_icrveu}(rifj,  [A],  atTepcrovcrt  [L]. 

The  names  seem  to  indicate  posts  of  war-horses  and 
chariots,  such  as  Solomon  is  said  to  have  established 
(1  K.  919IO26).  The  two  places  may  possibly  be 
identical  respectively  with  Madmannah  and  Sansan- 
nah,  '  cities '  in  the  Negeb  towards  Eclom.  The 
latter  are  the  older  names  ;  for  Madmannah,  at  least, 
appears  in  1  Ch.  249  (which  belongs  to  the  list  of  pre- 
exilic  settlements  of  the  Calebites),  whilst  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  a  very  early  date  to  1  Ch.  431,  where  Beth- 
marcaboth  and  Hazar-susim  (itd'D  lan)  are  mentioned 
as  Simeonite  towns  '  before  the  reign  of  David. '  That 
the  two  places  actually  were  regular  stations  for  horses 
and  chariots  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  were  so  before  post-exilic  times, 
when  the  Persians  established  post-stations  on  the  route 
from  the  ShSphelah  into  Egypt  (by  Gaza  to  Pelusium).1 
On  this  view  Sansannah  may  very  well  he  the  modern 
Simsin/,  <i  village  in  an  olive-grove  on  the  road  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza  (9-jV  m.  NE.  from  the  latter 
town),  and  Madmannah  may  be  conjectured  to  be  the 
modern  Khan  Y units,  14  m.  SYV.  from  Gaza  (so 
Guerin,  Jud.  2230).  Khan  Y/hius  has  always  been 
an  important  station.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  time 
of  Micah  (I13)  Lachish  (about  8  m.  from  Simsim)  also 
was  a  chariot  city.      Cp  Makcaboth.  w.  (v.  s. 

BETH-MEON  (|il?D  1V3),  Jer.  IS 23.  See  Baal- 
Meon. 

BETH-MERHAK,  AV  «  a  place  that  was  afar  off,' 
RVme-  'the  Far  House,'  (prTftpL1  ^%>  £N  Oikco 
Ttp  AA&Kp&N  [BAL],  procvl  1  domd).  Beth-merhak 
is  either  the  proper  name  (so  Ges.<13',BDB  doubtfully), — 
in  which  case  the  name  is  Beth-hammerhak,  like  Beth- 
haccerem, — or  a  description  (Ew. ,  The.,  Ke. ,  Kau.  HS, 
'the  last  house')  of  the  place  outside  Jerusalem  where 
David  waited  with  his  attendants  until  the  people  and  the 
body-guard  had  passed,  2  S.  15  17  (on  the  text,  which 
is  doubtful,  see  Dr.  HPSm.  and  Klo.  ad  he.). 

1  It  is  evident  that  chariots  went  down  to  E^ypt  by  this  way 
at  least  as  early  as  the  eighth  cent,  b.c     Cp  Gen.  46  5  Mic.  1 13. 
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BETH-MILLO  (SWO  JV3),  Judg.  96  RV"*.;  see 
Jerusalem. 

BETH-NIMRAH  (rn'2J  ITS,  perhaps  ■  place  of  pure 
water';  cp  Ar.  namir.  Ass.  namri,  'transparent';  but 
see  Nimrim  and  .Names,  §104;  Nu.  SJ36  NAMPAM 
[BF],  AMBpAN  [A],  [n]4m.[L];  Josh.  13=7  Bain9an- 
aBpa[B].  Bh6ana/v\pa[L],  Bh9amna[A]),  orNimrah 
(Nu.  323  namBpa  [B],  -Mp-  [?],  amBpam  [A],  mam- 
Bp&N  [L]).  one  of  the  Amorite  cities  which  were  after- 
wards 'built'  by  Gad  (Nu.  3236),  is  the  fS-q6paiJpni.s 
axi&Bethamn.ins  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OS^-/l^  ;  ib. 
lil'J  1),  a  village  still  extant  in  their  day,  about  5  R.  m. 
N.  from  Livias  (Beth-Haran,  q.v.),  the  pej  n  ;  and 
-ai  TV2  of  the  Talmud  (cp  Del.  ad  loc  ),  the  modern 
A'iwrin,  a  well-watered  oasis  on  the  brink  of  the  Jordan 
valley  some  13I-  miles  E.  of  Jordan  (cp  Baed.  Pal.1?)  162). 
Both-nimrah  is  nowhere  mentioned  under  this  name  in 
OF  outside  of  Numbers  and  Joshua,  but  it  is  identified 
by  many  modern  critics  with  the  waters  of  Nimrim  (q.  v. ), 
and,  as  stated  elsewhere  (Bethany,  2),  Beth-nimrah 
may  be  the  original  of  the  variants  Bethany,  Bethabara, 
in  Jn.  I28. 

BETHORON  (Judith44),  RV  Beth-horon  (q.v.). 

BETH-PALET,  or  (Neh.  11 26)  Beth-phelet,  RV 
always  Bethpelet  (D^iSVP?,  'house  of  escape'),  an 
unknown  Caletntr  town  (cp  I'ei.et  [1],  1  Ch.  247),  on  the 
Edomite  border  of  Judah,  Josh.  15 27  (BAIth&A&A  [B], 
BAl9<pAAee  [A],  BHOcheA.  [L]),  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  Judahite  villages  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  5  [/>],  §  15  [i]n)  ; 
Neh.  11 26  (BHBchAAT  [X"  "«•],  Bh9<)>aAat  [L],  ora, 
BX:'A).  For  the  gentilic  Paltite  ('^zti),  corruptly 
I'i:i.n.\iTE  (1),  see  Paltite. 

BETH  PAZZEZ  ("i2~;V2|,  an  unknown  point  on 
the  bonier  of  Issachar,  Josh.  19 21  (BHpCACpHC  [B], 
B<M9d>ACHe  [A],  Bh94>ACCHC  [L]).  Compare  the 
equally  obscure  name  Happizzkz. 

BETH-PEOR  n'WS  JT3,  oikoc  (porwp  [BAFL]),  a 
place  named  in  Dt,32g  I46  346  Josh.  13  20.  In  Josh.l3_-o 
(BAl9o>orcop  [BL],  Be9-  [A])  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  cities  of  Reuben  ;  in  Dt.  329  446  the  ravine  (n'j)  in 
front  of  (S-r?)  it  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where  Israel 
was  encamped  when  the  Deuteronomy  discourses  were 
delivered  ;  and  in  Dt.  346  the  same  ravine  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  of  Moses'  burial.  The  exact  site  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  it  cannot  have  been 
very  far  from  the  Pisgah  ridge.  Eusebius  states  (OSW 
23378)  that  Bedfioyop  was  near  Mount  <£oyop  (cp  '  the 
top,  or  head,  of  Peor,'  -n;'rn  tyto,  Nu.  2328),  opposite 
to  Jericho,  6  m.  above  Livias  (i.e.,  Tell  er-Rameh  ;  see 
Beth-haran);  and  (OSP>  21847)  that  Mount  $oywp 
was  opposite  to  Jericho,  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading 
up  from  Livias  to  Heshbon,  a  part  of  it  being  7  m.  from 
the  latter  place  (115 1-2).  If  we  may  judge  from  the  map 
in  the  Survey  of  E.  Pahs!. ,  the  ascent  from  Livias  to 
Heshbon  would  be  made  naturally  either  along  the 
Wady  Hesban  (cp  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  S25/-'> 
Tristram,  Moab,  346)  or  along  the  more  circuitous  road 
N.  of  this,  said  by  Tristram  (p.  343)  to  be  the  one 
ordinarily  used.  The  statements  of  Eusebius,  if  correct, 
would  thus  point  to  a  site  near  one  of  these  two 
roads,  some  four  or  five  miles  N.  of  Neba.  The 
'head  of  Peor'  (Xu.2328)  might  be  an  eminence  in 
the  same  locality.  The  opinion  that  this  was  the  site 
is  supported  by  the  mention,  in  Josh.  13 20,  of  Beth- 
peor  next  to  the  'slopes  (mc\\*)  of  Pisgah,' — i.e.,  in 
all  probability,  the  declivities  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Wady  'Ayun  Miisa.  The  '  ravine  in  front  of  Beth- 
poor'  might  thus  be  the  Wady  Hesban.  Conder 
(PEFQ  1882,  p.  85  /;  Helh  and'  Moab, W  146  /) 
suggests  a  site  farther  to  the  S. — e.? ..  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  above  'Ain  el-Minyeh,  8  m.  SVV.  of  Neba,  com- 
manding (see  Nu.  23=3  ;  and  242  compared  with  25  1) 
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an  extensive  view  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
Peor,  however,  the  spot  at  which  Baal  of  Peor  was 
worshipped  (which  can  hardly  have  been  far  from 
Beth-peor),  would  seem  (Nu.25i-3>  to  have  been  more 
readily  accessible  from  the  plain  of  Shittim  (the  Ghor- 
es-Seiseban)  than  'Ain  el-Minyeh  would  be;  Xu.  2328 
compared  with  v.  14  makes  it  probable  also  that  it  was 
less  distant  from  Pisgah  ;  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  what- 
ever other  indications  we  possess  point  to  a  site  X.  of 
the  Xebo-Pisgah  ridge  (the  modern  Xeba,  Ras  Si'aghah), 
rather  than  to  one  S.  of  it.  Until,  therefore,  it  has 
been  shown  that  there  is  no  eminence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Wady  Hesban  commanding  the  prospect 
implied  in  XTu.  23=8  and  2I2  (cp  25i),  it  is  here  that 
the  ancient  Beth-peor  must  be  sought.  Travellers  will 
perhaps  explore  this  region  v  ith  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  is  such  a  height.     Cp  Peor.        =.  ^.  D. 

BETHPHAGE  (BH9<pArH  [Ti.  WH],  Bkthphace), 
a  locality  near  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  on  a  small  hill  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  It  is  mentioned 
together  with  Bethany  [q.v. ,  1],  and  probably  lay  to 
the  E.  of  it  (Mt.21i  Mk.lli  Lk.l929).  Origen  in 
Mt.  (vol.  xvi.  chap.  17)  describes  it  as  a  place  of  priests1 
(cp  OS<2)  ISS75).  According  to  various  passages  of 
the  Talmud,  Beth-phage  was  the  name  of  the  district 
extending  from  the  base  of  Olivet  to  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  the  Talm.  Bab.  (Men.  xi.  2, 
78  b),  Beth-phage  was  one  of  the  limits  of  the  Sabbatic 
zone  around  Jerusalem  (cpGEZER),  whence  CI.  Ganneau 
would  identify  it  with  Kefr  et-Tur  (see  PEFQ  1878, 
p.  60  ;   but  see  Beth-Zur). 

The  current  explanation  of  the  name  is  a  little  more 
plausible  than  that  of  Bethany  (q.v.).  B-r/Scpay-rj  (the 
■;n-d  rrn  of  Talm.)  would  naturally  mean  'place  of 
young  figs'  ;  cp  js  in  Cant.  213  with  Delitzsch's  note. 
This,  however,  may  be  no  more  than  a  popular  ety- 
mology. XTestle  (Phil.  Sac.  1896;  cpZll'7",  etc.  xl. 
148)  is  convinced  that  the  narrative  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree,  which  in  Mt. 21 17-19  Mk.  11 12-14  is  localised  in 
Bethany,  has  arisen  out  of  this  faulty  popular  explanation 
of  Beth-phage.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  there 
is  a  startling  peculiarity  in  this  narrative  as  compared 
with  the  other  evangelical  traditions.  Sec  also  A. 
Meyer,  Jesu  Mutterspraciie,  166. 

The  mediaeval  Bethphage  was  discovered  by  Guillemot 
and  Clermont-Ganneau  in  1877  between  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  Bethany.  In  his  account  of  this  discovery 
the  latter  scholar  offers  the  suggestion  that  the  '  Village 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  '  (Kefr  et-Tur),  which  admittedly 
stands  on  the  site  of  some  important  ancient  village, 
may  be  the  Bethphage  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Talmud. 
This  view  would  clear  up  the  Talmudic  statement 
respecting  the  Sabbatic  zone  already  mentioned.  See 
PEFQ  1878,  pp.  51-61. 

BETH-PHELET  (dSs-JT'3),  Neh.  11 26  AV.  See 
Beth-palet. 

BETH-RAPHA  (XSTJV3),  in  an  obscure  genealogy 
of  Chelub  (  =  Caleb),  iCh.4i2  (BA9pAIAN  [B],  -pe<t>A 
[A],  BH9pA<pAN  [L]).  No  place  of  this  name  is 
known  ;  Kapha  appears  to  be  a  clan-name,  unconnected 
of  course  with  '  Rephaim. '  Rapiia  [2]  appears  to 
occur  as  a  name  in  Benjamin  (§  9,  ii.  fi). 

BETH-REHOB  (3m  n\3,  poeoB  [BAL]),  an 
Aramrean  town  and  district,  which  with  Zobah  and 
Maacaii  sent  men  to  the  help  of  Ammon  against 
David  (2  S.  106,  ib.  8,  Rehob  [poAB  A];  Bai6paaB 
[L  in  both]).2     See  Aram,  §g  5,  6.     It  is  stated  in  Judg. 

1  In  the  Talmud,  n;s  also  means  a  jaw  or  cheek,  and  from  Dt. 
Is  3  we  learn  that  the  cheeks  (Syr.  has  arzi  belunged  to  the 
portion  of  the  priests  (cp  Reland,  ("5  :).  Hence;  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  lieth-phage  meant  '  place  of  cheeks,'  it  was  presumed 
that  there  was  a  school  of  priests  here. 

2  A  reference  to  a  similar  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Saul  in  1  S. 
I447  (cp  ©  paieewp  [B],  -pow/3i  [L],  PeBtop  [A])  is  open  to 
suspicion ;  see  Saul,  §  3,  and  cp  Wi.  GVI 1  142/". 
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18 28  that  Laish-Dan  was  in  'the  valley  that  lieth  by 
Beth-rehob'  (ot/cos  paa/3  [B],  0.  pow(3  [L],  0.  rw/3  [A]). 
Beth-rehob  is  doubtless  the  Rehob  of  Nu.  13si,  which, 
according  to  P,  was  the  most  northern  point  reached 
by  the  spies1  (paa/3  [B],  pouj0  [I'"]).  A  connretion 
with  the  Asherite  Rehob  (i.  ^,  3)  is  improbable  (though 
not  impossible,  see  Aram,  §  5).2 

The  exact  site  of  Beth-rehob  is  uncertain.  It  can 
hardly  be  the  Jebel  Humn,  finely  situated  above  the 
great  plain  of  Hulch  to  the  \Y.  of  1'finifis,  and  re- 
markable for  the  remains,  partly  ancient,  of  a  foriross 
(so  Rob.  BR  4370/).  Others  have  thought  of  KaVat 
Busra,  about  1  hour  N.  of  Dan  ;  but  may  not  the 
site  of  the  town  Beth-rehob  be  placed  quite  as  reason- 
ably at  Banias  itself3  (see  Cksake  v,  g  7/. )  ? 

BETHSAIDA  <Bh9c<mA<\  [Ti.].  BhOcaiAa  [W H] ; 
Syr.  J*-*.)  1^*^  ;  place  of  fishing  or  hunting).  Josephus 
tells  us  {Ant.  xviii.  2i)  that  the  Telranh 
'  Philip  raised  a  village  (Kuifxr})  Bethsaida  on 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  to  the  rank  of  a  eitv,  and  called 
it  Julias,  after  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  KLe- 
where  he  describes  Julias  as  in  the  1  .owcr  Gaulonitis 
[B/\\.  9i),  close  to  the  Jordan  (  J 'if.  72),  near  where  the 
latter  runs  into  the  lake  (/'/hi.  IO7).  Pliny  (v.  15)  and 
Jerome  {Comm.  Mt.  16  13}  also  place  it  E.  of  Jordan. 
In  conformity  with  these  data,  the  site  has  been  fixed  on 
the  fertile  and  very  grassy  plain  El-Buteiba,  in  the  NE. 
corner  of  the  lake,  either  at  et-Tell,  a  mound  with 
many  ruins,  close  to  the  Jordan  where  the  latter  issues 
from  the  hills,  or  at  Mas'adiyeh,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river  (to  which  Thomson  [Land  and  Book,  ed.  1877, 
360]  heard  the  name  Bethsaida  attached  by  Bedouin ). 
Fish  abound  on  either  side  of  the  Jordan's  mouth  and 
(presumably)  in  the  river  itself.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  the  '  city  called  Bethsaida  '  (Lk.  9 10  ; 
ets  tuttov  ipijfxov  TTokeuiS  Ka\ovpi<£i>7]$  firjd.  is  not  found  in 
X::I'.L,  etc.,  which  reads  eis  iroXiv  KaXovfxevTjv  f3r)0.; 
so  Ti.  YVH,  etc. )  to  which  Jesus  withdrew,  as  being 
in  Philip's  jurisdiction,  when  he  heard  of  John's  murder 
by  Antipas  (cp  Mt.  14 13).  Lk.  places  near  it  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  which  Mt.  (14i4_^)  and 
Mk.  ( t> 31  j^: )  describe  as  in  a  desert  (i.e.,  uninhabited) 
but  grassy  place  (Mt.  14i9  Mk.  639  '  green  grass,'  such 
as  grows  in  the  Buteiha,  in  contrast  to  the  paler  herb- 
age of  the  higher  and  drier  parts),  to  which  Jesus  pro- 
ceeded by  boat,  followed  by  multitudes  on  foot.  J. 
also  describes  the  scene  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake 
(61),  and  says  'there  was  much  grass  in  the  place' 
[v.  10).  A  site  on  the  Buteiha  suits  also  the  Bethsaida 
of  Mk.  822,  for  Jesus  was  already  E.  of  Jordan  (v.  13) 
and  went  thence  to  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi 
(v.  27).  All  interpreters  of  the  Gospels  are  virtually 
agreed  about  this. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  there  was 
not  a  second  Bethsaida,      After  the  feeding  of  the  five 


2.  Mk.645. 


thousand,  Jesus,  it  is  said,  constrained  his 


disciples  to  go  before  him  to  the  other  side 
to  Bethsaida  (Mk.645,  *k  t6  wtpav  irpbs  fi-r\B. ).  This 
has  forced  some  scholars,  one  or  two  much  against 
their  will  (Reland,  Pal.  653^,  Henderson,  Pal.  156/.), 
to  conclude  that  there  was  a  Bethsaida  to  the  W.  of 
Jordan,  either  a  suburb  of  Julias,  separated  from  it  by 
the  river,  or  at  'Am  Tabigha  (Rob.  LBR  358  /  ),  4  m. 
along  the  coast,  where  th^re  is  a.  bay  containing  fish 
in  abundance,  and  the  modern  shrine  of  Sheikh  'Aly 
es-Saiydd,  'Aly  of  the  Fishermen,  and  strong  streams 
(Ewing).  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  phrase  '  to  go  to  the 
other  side'  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  passage  from 
the  E.  to  the  W.  coast  of  the  lake,  for  Josephus  speaks  of 
'  sailing  over '  (SietrepauhB-qv)  from  Tiberias  to  Taricheae 

1  The  mention  of  the  'entrance  to  Hamath '  here  is  possibly 
a  gloss  (cp  Moore,  Jud%.  399). 

2  In  2 S. 8 3  12  the  king  of  Zobah  is  called  'son  of  Rehob'; 
see  Hadadezer. 

3  So  Thomson,  Land  and  Book  J&  218;  Buh\,  Pal.  240;  Moore, 
Judg.  399. 
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( Vit.  59),   though  these  towns  lay  on  the  same  side  ; 

and,  secondly,  Jesus  would  not  seek  again  the  territories 
of  Flerod  Antipas  so  soon  after  leaving  them  for  those 
of  Philip,  but  would  most  probably  return  to  what 
Lk.  tells  us  he  had  just  chosen  as  his  hcidquart- rs. 
We  may  be  certain,  then,  that  the  Bi-ihsaida  of  Mk.  045 
is  still  HcLlisjiida  Julias. 

Nor  mrd  we  seek  for  another  in  the  '  Bethsaida  of 

llahhv  '  to  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  ( 1  44  [45]  12 21)  says 

3   John  1        l'iat  ^n(N"uw>  Pfter,  and  Philip  belonged. 

r  1  12 -i44  *n  the  t'meo^  tlie  Great  War  (66-70  A. i>.) 
the  name  Galilee  appears  to  have  been 
extended  round  the  Lake — Josephus  calls  Judas  of 
Ganiala  the  Galilean  {.int.  xviii.  16) — and  at  even  an 
earlier  date  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ruler  of  Galilee  may 
have  comprised  part  of  the  E.  const  (cp  /■'/  xx.  4). 
Besides,  cv  town  which  lay  so  immediately  on  the  Jordan 
might  easily 'be  reckoned  to  Galilee.  In  any  case, 
by  84  a.d.  the  E.  coast  was  definitely  attached  to  the 
province,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15),  writing  about  140, 
places  Julias  'in  Galilee.'  That  being  so,  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  it  is  only  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  speaks 
of  '  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.'  There  is,  therefore  fas  held 
by  Wilson,  A'lcoik  of  Jems.  ;  Thomson,  /.and and  J -look, 
ed.  1877,  372  ff.  ;  Holtzmann,  JPT,  1878,  pp.  303/.; 
Furrer,  ZDPV266  ff  ;  Socin  and  Benzin-er  in  Bard. 
ed.  1891,  p.  256;  GASm.  HG$$-]ff.\  Buhl,  Pal.  241 ff.) 
no  reason  compelling  us  to  the  theory  of  a  second  or 
western  Bethsaida.  It  is  interesting  that  the  disciple 
of  Jesus  called  Philip  should  come  from  Philip's  Julias. 

Early  Christian  tradition  and  the  mediaeval  works  of  travel 
agree  in  showing  no  trace  of  more  than  one  Bethsaida.  The 
site  shown  for  it,  however,  is  uncertain,  and  may  have  varied 
from  age  to  age.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  define  it  only  as 
on  the  Lake  (OS).  Epiphanius  (Haer.  ii.  51  13)  merely  says 
it  was  not  far  from  Capernaum.  Willibald's  data  (722  a.d.), 
which  place  it  on  bis  journey  between  Capernaum  and  Cborazin, 
suit  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan  (in  spite  of  what  Robinson  says) 
even  if  Chorazin  (q.v.)  be  Kerazeb,  but  Gergesa  (Khersa)  may 
be  meant. 

In  all  probability  Bethsaida  remained  locally  distinct 
from  Julias  after  the  erection  of  the  latter  by  Philip. 
The  custom  of  Jesus  was  not  to  enter  such  purely  Greek 
towns  as  Julias  must  have  been  ;  yet,  according  to  Mt. 
11 21,  he  did  many  'wonderful  works'  in  Bethsaida. 
Julias  had  fourteen  villages  round  about  it  (Jos.  Ant 
xx.  S4).  Schumacher  suggests  for  Bethsaida  some  ruins 
on  the  Lake  called  el-'Araj,  which  were  joined  with 
et-Tell  (Julias)  by  a  Roman  road  [ZDPV 919). 

G.  A.  S. 

BETHSAMOS  (Bai0ACMOo9  [A]),   1  Esd.  5 18  AV  ; 

RVm£-  AZMAVluTH  (q.v.,   i. ). 

BETH-SHEAN  (i^p'TVH,  §  90,  cp  Ba-y-ti-Sa-'d-ru. 

i.e.,  WnVH,  WMM  As.  it.  Eur.   153  ;    BmGcaWn 

_     ...         [BAL]),  or  Beth-shan  ()L*H"P3,  in  pause 

1.  Position.    ^_,3  .  BhGcan  [A]|  Ba|0_  [l])]  orBetli_ 

san  (1  Mace.  5 52 12 40  [I3e8aa  (A)]/.),  mod.  Beisdn, 
320  ft.  below  the  sea-level,  was  finely  situated  on  a  low 
table-land  above  the  Jordan  valley,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  W.  Jalud,  which  leads  gently  up  from  the  Jordan 
to  Zer'in  (Jezreel).  The  Jordan  itself  is  three  miles 
off  (cp  Zarkthan,  §  1)  ;  but  Beth-shean  was  unusually 
well  supplied  with  water,  being  intersected  by  two 
streams.  Amid  the  extensive  ruins  rises  the  tell  of  the 
ancient  fortress,  '  a  natural  mound,  artificially  strength- 
ened by  scarping  the  side'  (PEP  A/em.  2 108). 

The  illustration  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  will  enable 
the  reader  to  divine  the  grandeur  of  the  prospect  from  this 
eminence.  '  The  eye  sweeps  from  four  to  ten  miles  of  the  plain 
all  round,  and  follows  the  road  westward  to  Jezreel,  covers  the 
thickets  of  Jordan  where  the  fords  lie,  and  ranges  the  edge  of  the 
eastern  hills  from  Gadara  to  the  Jabbok '  (GASm.  11G  357). 

This    'farthest-seeing,    farthest-seen    fortress'     must 

have    been    hard    for    the    Israelites    to    conquer  ;     yet 

till  it  was  in  their  hands   they  were  ex- 

2.  History.  duded  from  one  0f  the  main  roads  between 
western  and  eastern  Palestine,  and  from  the  occupation 
of  a  coveted  portion  of  the  Jordan  valley.     That  Beth- 
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shean  was  included  in  one  of  the  prefectures  of  Solomon's 
kingdom  is  certain  (i  K.  4  12,  6  oIkos  bav  and  fiaiaafiovr 
— -i.e.,  -13/  'c  '2  [B],  6  oIkos  cav  and  jSeffaav  [A],  olfcos 
aaav  and  fiaiffa.  [L]).1  On  the  death  of  Saul,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
(1  S.  31 10,  paiffe.u  [B],  12,  -ffaa/x  [B],  2  S.  21 12,  /3<u0 
[B])  ;  and,  though  Beth-shean  may  be  one  of  the 
'cities  of  the  Jordan'  (1  S.  31 7,  corr.  text)  which  the 
Israelites  deserted  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  it  is 
equally  likely  that  it  was  still  a  Canaanitish  city  when 
captured  by  the  Philistines.  We  know,  at  any  rate, 
that  it  retained  its  Canaanite  population  for  some  time 
after  the  Israelite  occupation  of  Palestine  (Judg.  1 27, 
pcuf)v\  [B],  fitffaav  [L]  ;  Josh.  17n,  Kaiffoav  [B*b], 
fSaiffaav  [B""B-],  16  fjaiffaiirav  [B]).  It  may  possibly 
have  been  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  that  this 
great  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 
Standing  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Egypt  and 
also  from  Damascus  by  Shechem  to  Jerusalem  and 
Hebron,  it  had  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  military 
importance  which  would  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
such  a  keen  -sighted  king  as  David. 

From  the  Macedonian  period  onwards  Beth-shean 
bore  the  strange  Greek  name  Seythopolis  (see  Judg.  127, 
0?  /3.  rj  ivriv  "ZtcvdCjv  7rj\ts  ;  2  Mace.  1229-31,  etc.), 
which  probably  records  the  fact  (or  belief)  that  some 
of  the  Scythian  invaders  of  the  seventh  cent.  B.C.  (see 
Scythians)  had  settled  here.  In  NT  times  it  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Decapolis  [g.v. ,  §  2). 

BETH-SHEMESH(l."D";  JV3,  §95/— i.e..  'temple 
of  the  sun'— Bo.i9c&MYC  [BAL]  ;  gentilic  W'EL';rnT3. 
6  iv  /J.  [P,.\],  6  t'(  /3.  [T.],  in  i  S.  iii4,  -,:  18  'pa.i8<ra/jLv- 
aetT-rjs  [BL],  peffBaiuvaiT-qs  [A],  LV  Beth-shemite). 
1.  Bethshemesh  or  Ir-shemesh  (COL"  "VI?,  Josh.  1941, 
TTOAlC  CAMEC  [AL],  TTOAeiC  CA.MM&YC  [B]),  a 
Levitical  city  (Josh.  21 16,  Be9c«.Mec  [A],  thn  C&M6C 
[L]  ;  1  C'h.  (;5g[44],  BACAMYC  [B])  on  the  borders  of 
Judah  (Jo,h  1  5 10,  noAlN  hAioy  [PAL])  but  assigned 
to  Dan  (Josh.  1:141),  is  the  modern  'Ain  Shems, 
917  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the  south  side  of  the  broad 
and  beautiful  and  still  well -cultivated  W.  es-Sarar, 
opposite  Zorah  and  two  m.  from  it:  '  a  noble  site  for 
a  city  ;  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  fine  plains ' 
(Robinson).  It  is  a  point  in  the  lowland  on  the  road 
from  Philistia  (Ekron)  to  the  hill-country  of  Judah 
(1  Sam.  n  9  12''  13  15  19  {Sedffa.iu.vs  [A],  12*20  fieffaa.  [A]), 
and  probably  was  an  ancient  sanctuary,  since  the  field 
of  Joshua  the  Beth-shemite  was  for  some  time  during 
the  Philistine  domination  the  resting-place  of  the  ark. 
In  truth,  it  is  difficult  not  to  identify  it  with  the  Sama- 
sana  of  the  Palestinian  lists  of  Rameses  II.  (PPt->  027  ; 
\YMM  As.  u.  Eur.  166)  and  Rameses  III.-  (J?P':> 
639),  whose  sanctuary  may  be  presumed  to  be  connected 
with  the  myth  of  Swison  (i/.v.).  It  was  at  Beth- 
shemesh that  Ama/iah  of  Judah  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  Mn-13, 
11  ji-qffaaiu.ve  [A],  13  fieff.  [A],  2  Ch.  25  =1-23).  According 
to  the  Chronicler,  it  was  one  of  the  cities  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah  taken  by  the  Philistines  from  Ahaz,  '  king  of 
Israel'  (2  Ch.  28 18).  The  place  was  still  shown  in 
the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  give  its  position 
as  10  k.m.  E.  of  Eleutheropolis  on  the  road  to  Xico- 
polis — a  statement  which  suits  the  identification  given 
above.      There  are  many  traces  of  ancient  buildings. 

2.  An  unidentified  city  within  the  territory  of  Xaph- 
tali,  apparently  in  its  northward  portion  (Josh.  1938, 
Betrtrativs  [B],  ffaafiovi  [A],  fitffa-aiuis  [L]).  From  Judg. 
I33  {/Seffa-afj-vs  [A])  we  learn  that,  along  with  Bethanath, 
its  population  continued  to  be  chiefly  Canaanite. 

3.  An  unidentified  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  I'.!-,  Pa.iffaiu.as  [A],  /3i0<ra,tus  [I,]),  perbaps  =  (2), 
if  the  latter  lay  in  the  extreme  south  of  Xaphtali. 

*  1  lie  double  mention  of  Beth-shean  probably  arises  from  a 
corruption  of  the  text. 

2  The  latter  was  discovered  by  Sayce  at  Medlnet  Habu  in  1892. 
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4.  A  city  of  Egypt,  mentioned  in  Jer.  43 13,  (tjKtov 
iroAews  [IWAo])  'he  shall  break  the  obelisks  of  Beth- 
shemesh in  the  land  of  Egypt. '  It  is  commonly  supposed 
(e.f.,  by  Griffith  in  Hastings'  DB)  that  what  is  meant  is 
Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun  (see  On)  ;  but  rra  is 
simply  dittographed  from  ni3  in  rraso.  \Ve  should 
read  coc  m:sD,  'pillars  of  the  sun'  or  obelisks  (YYi. 
AT  Unters.  80/.  ;  Che.  Intr.  Is.   102,  11.  2). 

BETH-SHITTAH  (nDu'H  rV3— i.e.,  'place  of 
acacias')  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  722  (Bh9C£Ato.  [B], 
BAceeTTA.  [A],  B<M0<\ceTT<\  [L])  as  a  point  to  which 
the  panic-stricken  Midianites  fled  before  Gideon.  It 
was  on  the  way  toward  Zeeeeah  (see  Zaretiian, 
begin. ),  but  has  not  been  identified  ;  probably  it  was 
well  down  in  the  Jordan  valley,  at  the  mouth  of  some 
wady  where  acacias  flourished.  The  identification  with 
Shatta  on  the  north  side  of  the  \Y.  Jalud,  5  m.  N\Y.  of 
Beisan  and  6  m.  E.  of  Zer'in  (cp  Rob.,  Conder,  etc.) 
has  little  to  recommend  it :  it  lies  much  too  near  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  surprise.  More,  perhaps,  could 
be  said  for  Beisan.  Others  compare  el-Meshetta  (see 
A/DPT,  1895,  pp.  81  ff.\  Schumacher,  ZDP}', 
1564  writes  mc.shatta)  14  m.  SSL.  of  Jogbehah.  The 
whole  narrative  is,  however,  composite  (see  Judges,  §  8), 
and  the  Heb.  construction  favours  the  assumption  that 
Zererah  does  not  belong  to  the  same  source  as  Beth- 
shittah.  In  J  Midian  flees  east  from  Shechem  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  whereas  from  v.  24  it  appears 
that  in  E's  narrative  they  turn  S.  (to  Zarethan)  through 
the  Jordan  valley,  where  they  are  intercepted  by  the 
Ephraimites  (cp  Moore,  Judg.  2.10.). 

BETH-SURA  (h  BeGcOYPA  [A]),  1  Mace.  46i; 
2  Mace,  lis  RV  Bethsuron.     See  Beth-zur. 

BETH-TAPPUAH  (n-1SrrrV3,  §  103— i.e.,  'place 
of  tappuah '  ;  see  Apple),  a  town  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  1553,  BajO&XOY  lBl  BeeOATTCpOYe  [AI 
BhOOacJ).  [L]),  having  a  traditional  connection  with  its 
greater  neighbour  Hebron  (1  Ch.  243,  see  Tappuah,  i), 
and  very  possibly  identical  with  the  fortified  town  called 
Taphon  (q.v.)  in  1  Mace.  9 50.  If  the  similarity  of 
names,  the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  and  the  fruitfulncss  of 
the  district  prove  anything,  the  modern  Tcl/i'th  is  the 
ancient  Beth-tappuah.  The  village  so  named  is  3^  m. 
\Y.  by  X.  from  Hebron,  and  stands  on  a  high  hill,  the 
slopes  of  which  are  planted  with  aged  olive-trees ; 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  WaJy  Tuffdh  abounds  in  fruit- 
trees  of  all  kinds.  Traces  of  old  buildings  remain,  and 
there  are  two  ancient  wells  (Rob.  LBR  2428  ;  Guerin, 
Judi'e,  3374).  Several  ancient  sites  named  Beth  have 
lost  this  prefix.  Thus  the  mo:  n-n  of  Xu.  3236  is  modern 
Ximrln. 

The  notices  of  Eus.  and  Jer.  (OS  2?,'>  17  104  17  ;  cp  l"jr,2o) 
are  of  interest  only  as  showing  that  there  was  another  place 
on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Kgypt  bearing  the  same  name. 
Whatever  the  fruit  called  tappuah  was  (see  Al'l'LE),  it  was  as 
common  in  Palestine  as  quinee-  an,l  apricots  are  now. 

BETHUEL  6N-iri3,  for  bx-IJip,  'man  of  El  ?— cp 
Methushael,  and  see  Catnites,  §  7  ;  hardly  for  Ass. 
bit  Hi,  '  house  of  a  deity  '  ;    Ba9oyhA  [ADEL]). 

1.  B.  Nahor  ;  father  of  Laban  and  Rebekah  (Gen. 
22=2/  24  t5  [J]).  In  Gen.  2.r>2o285  [P]  he  is  called  an 
'  Aramrean,'  as  is  also  his  son  Laban  in  3I2024.  See 
Aram,  §  3. 

i.   See  Bethul. 

BETHUL^-irO),  aSimeonitetown(Josh.  19 4,  BoyAa 

[B],  B&9oyA  [AL]),  called  Bkthi-el  |Vx-iri3,  Ba9oyn 
[B],  -oyA  [A],  -oyhA  [L])  in  1  Ch.  430,  and  corruptly 
CHESiLfb'pajinHJosh.  15  30  (Baj9hA  [B],  x^C£ip[A], 
ceieiA  [L]).  The  form  ^Ninn  may  perhaps  be  classed 
with  Penuel ;  for  elision  of  N  cp  IIamul.  It  is 
doubtless  the  Bethel  (sN-n\3,  ^aiffrjX  [AL],  paiffaovp 
— i.e.,  Beth-zur  [B])1  of  1  S.  3O27,  mentioned  along  with 
1  The  situation  of  Beth-zur  is  less  suitable  (We.,  Dr.). 
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Jattir  and  other  places  in  the  Negeb  ;  but  the  site  has 
not  yet  been  identified.  There  was  probably  a  Bethel 
near  Gaza. 1 

BETHULIA  (B6TYAOYA  [BNA],  [the  preferable 
reading ;  but  BaitoyAoy*.  [b*<],  B&ityAoYo.  [BwXA] 
are  also  found];  bethulia  [Vg.];  oX<*  J^a),  the 
centre  of  the  action  in  the  book  of  Judith  (221  [X*] 
46  [S],  BAITOYAlA  610/ i47i^).  In  the  shorter 
version  of  the  narrative  its  place  is  taken  by  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Bethulia  (properly 
Betylua)  represents  Skti'3,  a  the  house  of  God — viz., 
Jerusalem  (see  Judith,  ii. ).  So  already  Reuss,  who, 
however,  together  with  Welte,  derived  the  name  from 
niSs'  n'3-  Bertholdt's  conjecture  rr^in3,  '  virgin  of 
Yahwe,'  may  be  worth  noticing.3 

According  to  the  representations  of  the  book  (cp  46/3), 
Bethulia  lay  near  Jczreel,  upon  1  rock  by  a  valley, 
commanding  the  passes  to  the  S.  (so  Buhl,  Pal.  201, 
ji.  627).     Various  identifications  have  been  suggested. 

Some  have  sought  for  it  near  the  modern  Kefr  Kud,  formerly 
Capharcotia,  NE.  of  the  plain  of  Dothan  (Hi.,  cp  also  Riehm) ; 
other  suggestions  are  the  fortress  Sanur  (Grove  in  Smith's  Z>£), 
Kh.  Haraik  el-Mellah  (Marta,  quoted  in  ZDPV  V2nfi,  Jenln 
(E\v.),  lleit  Ufa  (Schultz),  and  plausibly  no  doubt  (6  and  ?;/  being 
often  confounded),  Mithiliyeh  or  Misilia  (Conder  ;  Socin,  also 
inclines  to  this  view,  Bad.  (-1,  226).  More  recently,  Torrey 
(Joum.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  20  160J/'.  ['99])  argues  ably  in  favour  of 
Shechem. 

So  large  and  important  a  place  as  Bethulia — with  its 
rulers  and  elders  (61416),  its  streets  and  towers  (72232), 
and  its  siege,  lasting  for  four-and-thirty  days,  by  an 
immensely  superior  army  ( 7  20) — cannot  reasonably  be 
identified  with  any  small  and  insignificant  locality.  It 
remains  to  be  added  that  the  mention  of  Jerusalem 
and  Bethulia  as  two  distinct  places  (cp  46  15s/".)  is 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  time  when  the  identity  of 
the  ideal  Bethulia  with  Jerusalem  was  forgotten. 

S.  A.  c. 

BETHZACHAEIAS,  AV  (by  misprint?)  Bath- 
ZACHARiAS(BeezAXo.pi&[A],  B&iO.  [NV];  Jos.  Be6z., 
Bhtz.),  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Judas  the  Maccabee 
by  Lysias,  and  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Eleazar 
(1  Mace.  632^).  Its  position  is  defined  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xii.  94)  as  70  stadia  (N. )  from  Bethsur  ;  it  is  thus 
represented  by  the  modern  Beit-Sakdrid  (described  by 
Robinsonf-1  3283/  and  PEF  Alem.  335108). 

BETHZATHA  (BHez&e*),  the  reading  adopted  by 
Ti.WH  in  Jn.  52,  where  TR  has  Bethesda.  For  the 
evidence,  see  WH.  ii.  App.  76  :  perhaps  the  purest 
form  would  be  Bij0fai0d,  'the  place  of  the  olive'  (cp 
Bezeth). 

BETH-ZTJR  ("HS-ri'a,  Be6C0YP  [AL],  §  96,  'house 
of  rock,'  or,  on  the  analogy  of  Beth-el,  'house  of  Zur' 
— adivinename,  Nestle,  Eigennamen ,  47 ,  n.  1  ;  Hommel 
AHT  319;  see  Zur),  a  city  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  mentioned  between  Halhul  and  Gedor4  (Josh. 
1533,  §aiB<rovp  [B]  ;  cp  1  Ch.  245,  where  Bethzur — 
yeSaovp  [B],  ^Bcrovp  [AL] — is  the  'son'  of  Maon),  is 
stated  in  2  Ch.  11 7  (paiffvovpa  [B],  ttjx  j3cu6V.  [A], 
tV  fStudaovp  [L])  to  have  been  fortified  by  Rehoboam. 
It  was  head  of  a  district  in  Nehemiah's  time  (Nch. 
3i6,  /Jijrrop  [BN],  /3tj#  troup  [A]).  Frequently  an  object 
of  struggle  in  the  Maccabean  wars  (7)  paid <r 06 pa,  to, 
(f5-  [NV],  ii  peStr. ,  ra/3.  [AN],  1  Mace.  42961  6726314950 
952  ;  IO14  paLStrovpos  [V*]  ;  II65  I4733),5  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xui.  56)  '  the  strongest  place  in 

Bethel  (firideKia),  a  populous  village  of  Gaza  with  very 
ancient  and  much-revered  temples,  is  mentioned  by  Sozomen 
(v.  15 14,  p.  202).     [MS  note  of  WRS.] 

For  the  form  Betylua,  cp  the  magical  stones  Baetylia,  which 
derive  their  name  from  Beth-el ;  and  on  interchange  of  the 
forms  Bethu-  and  Beth-,  see  Bethul. 

So  Jerusalem   is   referred  to  as   Kopr]   in  Sibyll.   3784-786 
(Apocalyptic  Literature,  §  86_/f:>.     Cp  Daughter,  4. 
*  Possibly  also  in  1  S.  30  27  (see  Bethel,  2). 
5  In  2  Mace.  IS  1922  ®a  has  t.  /3<u0tr.   11  5  (Seflcrovpux  [A], 
PaiOaovpuv  [VJ. 
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all  Judaea,  and  was  still  an  inhabited  village  (/3?jf/<rapu 
Bethsoro)  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OS 
104  27  ;  326  26).  It  is  represented  by  Bet  Sur  (Burj 
Sur),  and  occupies  a  position  of  strategic  import- 
ance as  commanding  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  41-  m.  N.  from  the  latter  city.  The  modern 
village  has  a  ruined  tower,  and  '  there  are  hewn  stones 
scattered  about,  as  also  some  fragments  of  columns, 
and  many  foundations  of  buildings.  It  must  have 

been  a  small  place'  (Robinson). 

If  the  statements  in  2  Mace.  11  5  (RV  Bethsuron)  are  reliable 
there  must  have  been  a  second  Beth-zur  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  Grimm  suggests  the  modern  village  of  Bet-SahOr, 
half-an-hour  SE  from  Jerusalem.  Schick,  with  more  probability, 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  K,-/r-et-Tftr  (the  Ar.  form  of  Beth- 
zur) on  the  central  height  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (PEFQ,  Jan. 
l895,  P-  37,  see  Camb.  Bibte  on  1  Mace.  4  20).  See,  however, 
Bethphage. 

BETOLIUS  (BeTOAico  [B]),  1  Esd.  521  AV ;  RV 
Betolion  =  Ezra  2  28,  Bethel. 

BETOMESTHAM,  RV  Betomesthaim  in  Judith 
46,  or  Betomasthem,  RV  Betomasthaim  in  164 
(Baitoma[i]c6aim  [B],  -o\c6eN  [N],  BeTOMecO*.iM 
[A];  Ji-Jsai--   1^,2,  ;  om.    ©K  Vg.    in   46    and    <gA 

Vg.  Syr.  in  15  4)  lay  '  over  against  Jezreel  in  face  of  the 
plain  that  is  near  Dothan. '  If  '  toward  '  (/card  irpbaonrov) 
can  be  taken  as  meaning  'eastward  of  the  plain  of 
Dothan,  we  are  able  to  determine  its  position  pretty 
nearly  ;  but  the  exact  site  has  not  been  identified. 

BETONIM  (D'Oba,  §  103— i.e.,  'pistachio  nuts,' 
BOT&Nei  [B],  -nin  [A],  -N6IM  [L]),  in  Gadite 
territory  (Josh.  1326),  may  perhaps  be  Batanah,  3  m. 
W.  from  es-Sal{  (Ramoth-gilead). 

BETROTHAL.  The  Heb.  verb  is  bm  'dras  (© 
MNHCTeYec6&i),  on  which  see  Marriage,  §  1. 
In  2  S.  3  14,  RV  rightly  has  '  betrothed  '  instead  of  AV 
'  espoused. '  So  also  in  Mt.  1  r8  Lk.  1 2  2s.  In  Lev.  192of 
the  verb  is  rpn,  and  seems  to  denote  marriage  by  capture 
rather  than  marriage  by  purchase.  In  Ex.  21  Zf.  \  it 
is  -in\  RV  '  espouse. '    There  is  some  disorder  in  the  text. 

BEULAH(n^lU3,  'married' ;  OIKOYM6NH  [BNAQ], 
Aq.  6CXHM6NH,  Symm.  Theod.  CYNtoKIC/weNH), 
the  symbolical  name  (Is.  624)  by  which  Zion  may  fitly 
be  called  when  her  land  is  '  married  '  ('pjan  ;  cp  Baal). 
Two  primitive  and  related  ideas  underlie  the  expression. 
The  first  is  that  the  people  of  a  land,  as  well  as  all 
other  'fruits'  (Dt.  284),  arise  from  the  fertilising  influ- 
ence of  the  land's  Baal  or  divine  Husband  (cp  RSW 
107  f. )  ;  the  second,  that  a  people  which  remains 
faithful  to  the  land's  divine  Husband  is  sure  of  his  pro- 
tection. The  former  is  merely  hinted  by  means  of  the 
contrast  of  the  two  names  '  Desolate '  and  '  Married ' 
(Is.  624)  ;  in  Is.  54i-6,  on  the  other  hand,  it  engrosses 
the  mind  of  the  prophetic  writer.  It  is  on  the  latter, 
as  the  context  shows,  that  the  writer  of  Is.  62  (who  is 
not  the  author  of  Is.  54)  wishes  to  concentrate  our 
attention.  Zion  is  at  present  despised  (v.  7),  and  her 
harvests  are  plundered  by  the  heathen  (v.  8/.)  ;  but 
when  her  land  is  once  more  'married,'  she  will  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  has  been  obscured  by  an  error  in  the 
vowel  points.  For  Tp3,  '  thy  sons '  {v.  5),  read  T[^3  '  he  who 
buildeth  thee  up'  (cp  54 11/  Ps.  147  2).  See  Du.,  Che. 
(SBOT),  and  on  the  other  side  Di.,  who  gives  no  parallel,  how- 
ever, for  the  startling  play  upon  meanings  which  he  assumes. 

T.  K.  C. 

BEZAANANNIM  (D^V?)  occurs  in  Josh.  1933 
RV"«"  '  the  oak  of  Bezaanannim,'  where  EV  has  'the 
oak  in  ZAANANNIM,'  a  view  of  the  text  now  pretty 
generally  abandoned.  The  'oak  (or  sacred  tree)  of  Bezaa- 
nannim '  is  a  landmark  on  the  W.  border  of  Naphtali, 
following  Heleph,  and  preceding  Adami-nekeb  and 
Jabneel,  and  is  usually  identified  with  '  the  oak  of  Bezaa- 
naim  '  (following  the  points),  or  of  '  Bezaanim,'  or  'of 
Bezaanannim  (K're)  in  Judg.  4n,  where  RV  has  'the 
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oak  in  Zaanannim,'  and  has  inconsistently  omitted  to 
record  the  modern  view  of  the  text  in  the  margin.  © 
roads  in  Josh.  I933  Kal  fiw\a  Kal  fiecefiietv  [B],  k. 
jat}\u)v  Kal  fiecrevavifA  [A],  *.  wXa/x  uzsvaveip.  [L]  ;  in 
Judg.  4  11  etos  hpvbs  7rXe ov€ktqvvtuv  [B  ;  so  Theod.  ], 
vpbs  8p0v  avawavop,evuv  [AL]  ;   see  Field's  Hexapla. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  the  phrase  is  twofold. 
(1)  In  Joshua  I.e.,  this  famous  tree  is  placed  on  the 
border  of  Naphtali  ;  but  Judges  I.e.,  read  in  the  light  of 
Judg.  4 17  624,  makes  the  tree  much  nearer  to  the  battle- 
field, which,  according  to  Judg.  5 19  21,  was  by  the 
stream  Kishon.  (2)  The  name  is  inexplicable,  whether 
we  read  o^jrai  (Bezaanim?)  or  D'JJJ/sl  (Bezaanannim  ?). 
If,  however,  several  times  in  Judges  (see  Kadesh),  and 
once  in  Judg.  4  (see  Harosheth),  the  name  pcHj?  = 
chp  has  been  correctly  restored,  it  is  plausible  to 
suppose  that  the  incomprehensible  name,  pronounced 
sometimes  Bezaanaim  or  (better)  Bezaanim,  sometimes 
Bezaanannim,  may  conceal  the  same  old  name,  especially 
as  in  Judg.  4u  the  words  'which  is  by  Kedesh '  are 
added.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  both  in  the 
far  north  (see  Kadesh,  2)  and  in  the  territory  of 
Issachar  there  was  a  place  which  bore  the  name  of 
Kadshon  (Kidshon)  ;  the  people  of  either  place  could 
be  called  Kadshonim  (Kidshonim).  Nor  need  we 
hesitate  to  emend  D'Jjjxs  (the  form  which  the  best  critics 
prefer)  to  D-Jiah:,  a  form  which  should  be  restored, 
as  the  present  writer  has  sought  to  show,  in  Judg.  5  221$ 
(see  Kadesh1).  It  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  'oak' 
or  '  sacred  tree '  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  near  the  Kidshon  ( Kedesh)  of  Issachar  than  to  follow 
the  Priestly  Writer  in  Joshua,  who  places  it  on  the  border 
of  Naphtali.  The  error  of  the  latter  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  statements  in  Judg.  46g/.,  which  place 
the  mustering  of  the  Israelitish  warriors  at  Kedesh- 
Naphtali.  The  error  of  the  scribe  who  wrote  D'^yiQ 
was  facilitated  by  an  inopportune  recollection  of  the 
form  d^vjd  K6na'  anim  (Canaanites).  Whether  he  also 
thought  of  the  new  Heb.  rty*2,  'ditch,  dike,  pond'  (cp 
nxa,  'marsh,'  Job  811  4O21),  cannot  be  determined 
(cp  Neub.  Giogr.    Talm.  225). 

An  identification  of  '  Bezaanim '  with  KhirTiet  Bessum,  E.  of 
Tabor,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was  proposed  by 
Conder  in  PEFQ  '77,  p.  25  (so  Tent  Work,  2132);  *cp 
GASm.  HG  396,  who  considers  it  'well  supported.'  But  we 
must  first  of  all  be  sure  of  the  reading  of  the  name.  It  is 
remarkable  that  tradition  still  affirmed  that  the  'oak  of  .  .  .,' 
which  was  a  fixed  element  in  the  story,  was  'by  Kedesh.' 
Of  course,  Enp-jix  "l^'N  's  not  required  when  we  read 
D'JC'ip  pSx-iy>  '  to  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Kidshonim.' 

T.  K.   C. 

BEZAI  CV3.  §  52  ;  Hilprecht  has  found  the  Jewish 
name  Bisa  on  a  tablet  from  Nippur  [PEFQ,  Jan.  1898, 
P-  55])-  The  b'ne  Bezai,  a  family  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.,  §§  9,  8c),  Ezra2i7  (B&coy 
[B],  -cc.  [A],  B^cei  [L])  =  Neh.723  (Becei  [BN], 
B&ci  [A],  -cch  [L]  =  iEsd.  5i6  Bassa,  RV  Bassai 
(B&CC.M  [BJ,  -cc<\  [A],  -CC6I  [L])  ;  represented  among 
the  signatories  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7), 
Neh.  10 18  [19]  (BHcei  [BA],  Bh06i  [N],  Becei  [L]). 

BEZALEEL,  RV  Bezalel  (^V?.  §§  22,  29,  '  in  the 
shadow  of  God';  cp  Besodeiah  ;  ^etreXe^X  [BAL]). 
The  form  is  improbable.  Sil-Bel,  '  Bel  is  a  shelter,'  the 
name  of  a  king  of  Gaza  in  Sennacherib's  time  (KA  712) 
162),  even  if  correctly  represented,  is  not  parallel.  Read 
W^n,  'God  rescues,'  and  cp  the  Phcen.  names  hi'z^n, 
f^ruocx.  The  number  of  the  artificial  religious  names 
of  later  times  has  been  exaggerated. 

1.  b.  Uri  b.  Hut  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  Calebke  (1  Ch.  2  20), 
a  skilled  workman  in  £old,  silver,  and  brass,  who  together  with 
Aholiab  executed  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  (E\.3l2  35  30 
3'' i^/C  37  1  3S  22,  all  P).  He  is  mentioned  in  2  Ch.  1 5  as 
having  made  the  brazen  altar. 

2.  One  of  the  b'ne  Pahath-Moab  in   the  list   of  those  with. 


1  JQR,  10  567/  ['98]. 
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foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  5.  end),  Ezra  10  30  Oo-eAijA  [BA], 
fleo-tr.  [N],  0e<7cr<rAo)A  [L]=i  Esd.  9  31,  Sesthel  (ow^A  [BA]). 

T.  K.  C. 

BEZEK  (pT3,  cp  §  ioo,  'gravel'?  cp  Syr.  ;  B6Z6K 
[BAL]  ;  bezel),  i.  A  place  at  which  Saul  mustered 
the  force  he  had  raised  for  the  relief  of  Jabesh-gilead  ; 
1  S.  118  (a/3te£"e/c  ev  (Bafxa.  [B]  ;  ev  fie^'eic  [A]  ;  TlaovX  ev 
pa/xa  [L]).  Eusebius  (OSW  237 52)  locates  two  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  this  name  17  R.  m.  from  Neapolis 
on  the  road  to  Scythopolis  ;  beyond  doubt  Khirbet  Ibzlk, 
14  Eng.  m.  from  Nabulus  and  nearly  opposite  the  lower 
end  of  Wady  Yabis,  with  which  Eshtori  Parchi  (a.d. 
1322)  identified  it.      See  PEF Mem.  2231  237. 

-j..  A  place  at  which  Judah  and  Simeon,  in  invading 
the  S.  of  Palestine,  encountered  and  routed  the 
Canaanites  under  Adoni-bezek  ;  Judg.  1 4  f.  (fHafcie 
[A]  ;  om.  B*  in  v.  5).  Many  scholars,  from  Eusebius 
downwards,  identify  this  with  No.  1  ;  but  this  is  in- 
admissible. 

Judah  and  Simeon  set  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gilgal 
(Judg.  1 16  f.  '2  1)  to  invade  the  region  in  which  they  afterwards 
settled  ;  the  end  of  the  story  of  Adoni-bezek  conducts  him  to 
Jerusalem,  which  was  probably  his  own  city  (Adoni-zedek,  king 
of  Jerusalem  ;  see  Adoni-Ukzl-ik  and  Adoni-Zedec).  Ibzik 
lies  wholly  out  of  this  sphere  of  action  and  in  a  quite  different 
direction. 

The  Bezek  of  Judg.  1  must  be  sought  much  farther 
south.  Conder  would  find  it  at  Bezkeh,  6  m.  SE.  of 
Lydda  [PEF  Mem.  336)  ;  but  this  view  is  scarcely 
probable.  In  view  of  the  change  which  the  name  of  the 
king  has  suffered,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
name  of  the  place  has  been  correctly  preserved. 

G.  F.  M. 

BEZER  p>'3,  §  106,  'fortress'  ;  BOCOP  [BAL]),  a 
levitical  city  and  city  of  refuge,  Dt.  443  Josh.  208  2I36 
(om.  MT  ;  Bocoop  [L])-,  1  Ch.  678  [63]— the  Bozkah  [i] 
(rnV?)  of  Jer-  4824  (<§  (Soo-op)— is  described  in  Josh.  208 
as  lying  in  the  wilderness  on  the  (Amorite)  '  Mishor'  or 
Tableland,  and  is  usually  identified  with  the  modern 
Kesur  el-Besheir  (or  Beshir),  about  2  m.  SW.  of  Dibon, 
and  about  the  same  distance  N.  of  Aroer.  King  Mesha 
of  Moab  in  his  inscription  (/.  27)  says  :  '  I  built  Bezer, 
for  ruins  had  it  become.'  With  this  place  some  have 
identified  Bosor  {q.v.,  2). 

BEZERp>'3;  coB&A[B],  B&C&p[AL]),  in  genealogy 
of  Asher  [§  4  (ii.)],  r  Ch.  1  yj\. 

BEZETH  (BHzee  [A],  BH6ZAI6  [K],  B«m6zh9  [V], 
BHpzH0U)  [Jos.  Ant.  xii.  IO2  ;  but  BHezH9oo,  id.t 
BHpZH0oj,  xii.  11  1  ;  Schlatter,  ZDP  V 19  224]) ,  a  place 
near  Jerusalem  where  Bacchides  encamped,  and,  having 
slain  some  deserters  and  prisoners,  threw  them  into  '  the 
great  pit '  which  was  there  (1  Mace.  7  19).  The  readings 
of  (S8*  and  Syr.  in  this  passage  (Jj?  fcw^  [ed.  Lag.]) 
point  to  an  original  Betlvzaith  (house  of  the  olive). 
Hence  it  is  possible  that  Bezeth  may  be  the  later  Bezetha 
( '  place  of  olives  ' ),  the  name  given  to  the  N.  end  of  the 
plateau,  on  the  S.  part  of  which  lay  Jerusalem.  See 
Bethzatha,  Jerusalem,    Olives,  Mount  oi<\ 

BIATAS    (chi^e^c    [A]),    lEsd.  948   AV  =  Neh.87, 

PELA1AH,    ii. 

BICHEI  (^33,  §  61  ;  Boxopei  [BA],  BeAA^At  [L]) 
in  Sheba  b.  Bichri  (2  S.  20 1_^),  a  gentilic  from  Becher 
[y.y.].  The  plural  Bichrites  (D'l"p3n)  is  postulated 
by  (5BA  (Kal  iravTes  iv  Xappei)  in  2  S.  2O14  in  place  of 
Berites[^.v.].    See  Sheba,  ii.  (1),  Benjamin,  §9,  ii.  j3. 

BIDKAH  pjTU  ;  BaAgk  [L],  -Ka  [B],  -kaP  [B^A]), 
B&AeKAp  [Bai«g-],  Jehu's  adjutant  (^fe),  2KJ25. 
The  name  is  noteworthy,  because  the  chief  support  of 
the  theory  that  2  at  the  beginning  of  proper  names  some- 
times stands  for  '  son  of  is  that  Pesh.  here  has  bar-ctikar 
(hence  '3  =  1,^3,  '  son  of  piercing  ' — a  suitable  name  for 
a  warrior  ;  cp  Lanzknecht ;  cp  Ass.  bindikiri\Y)z\.  ZKF 
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2172],  and  see  Bendekek).  For  other  examples,  all 
doubtful,  see  Ges.  Thes.  col.  349  ;  Konig,  Lehrgeb. 
2248 ;  and  against  this  Ols.  Heb.  Gr.  613.  Halevy 
[Reck.  Bibl.'m.,  REJ,  Jan. -June  1885)  thinks  3  in  all 
these  words  =  [' J3N.  For  this  3  =  [3  theory  we  can  hardly 
cite  the  one  or  two  cases  in  Phoenician,  probably 
accidental  (C/Si.  192s,  3n:!3).  Does  6L's  liaSe/c  imply 
a  reading  vc'^f  en  pil,  '  B.  chief  (c-,\-\)  of  his  (Jehu's) 
captains  '  ?  w.  R.  s. 

BIER  (HBD,  kAinh),  ,2S.  33i  ;  (copoc).  Lk.  7m- 
See  Dead,  §  1. 

BIGTHA  (KJVO;  BtopAZH  [BXL8],  [oApe]  Bcoa 
[A]),  a  chamberlain  of  Ahasuerus  (EsLh.  1 10).  Marq. 
(Fund.  71)  finds  its  Gr.  equivalent  in  ^T)fia8a0a  [A],  for 
Panada.,  whence  he  restores  srmi  (misread  »nii|  =  0. 
Pers.  bagadata,  '  given  by  God  '  ;  cp  Bagoas,  and  sec 
Esther,  ii.  §  3. 

BIGTHAN  (|n33,  etymology  doubtful;  BArAGAN 
[Sc.amg.  suP.];  u>;ALom. ;  Jos.  BArAGoJOc),  Esth.  2  21, 
or  Bigthana,  Esth.  62  (fcOn}3  ;  (2>  as  in  221  ;  Jos. 
taBataioc).  a  chamberlain  of  Ahasuerus,  who,  in 
Esth.  12 1,  is  called  Gaeatha  (ya(3ada  [BXAL2]).  See 
Esther,  ii.  §  3. 

BIGVAI  ('1.32,  rather  Bagoi,  i.e.,  Bagoas  [j.v.]; 
BAroyA  [A],  -oyiA  [L])- 

1.  A  leader  (see  EzKA,  ii.  §  8 1)  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (ib. 
ii.  §  9),  Ezra  2  2  (jSarovtri  [B],  ^ayouat  1L])=  Neh.  7  7  (fiaroet 
[BH],  ^a■yoKla^  [A])=iEsd.  5  8,  AV  Reelius  (0opoAeiov  [BA], 
payovat  [LI) ;  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezka,  i.  §  7),  Neh. 

10  16  [17]  (frr/wri  [B],  -oei  [NA],  Jbaerom  [L]). 

2.  Family  in  great  po5t-e.\ilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §§  9,  8  c), 
Ezra  214  Oaoyei  [B],  (Sayova  [Avid],  -owi  [L])=Neh.  7  19 
(0aTOei  [BNA])=i  Esd.  5  14,  Bagoi  (fioo-ai  [B],  jSayoi  [A],  -ouat 

3.  Family  in  Ezra's  caravan  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  2,  ii.  §  15  [i.]  d), 
Ezra  8  14  (fiayo  [B],  -ya/3ouaei.  [A],  yafiovio.  [L])=  1  Esd.  S40 
BAGO  Oavai  [B],  fiayo  [A]).      Cp  H.EGAI. 

BIKATH-AVEN  (]JN"ni?i?3),  Am.  15  AV™s-      See 

AVEN,   3. 

BILDAD  0^>2L,  §  43,  B<\AAaA  [BKAC],  -Aac  [A]), 
the  Shuhite  (see  Shuah),  one  of  Job's  friends  (Job  2  n 
and  elsewhere).  The  name  either  means  '  Bel  has  loved ' 
(cp  Nbld.  ZDMG  42479  ['83]),  or  is  a  softened  form 
of  Bir-dad,  which  appears  to  lie  at  the  root  of  Bedad 
(so  Del.  Par.  298).      See  Elidad,  and  cp  Dod. 

BILEAM  (DI&3,  §  77),  1  Ch.  6 70  [55].      See  Ibleam. 

BILGAH  [7]&2,  'cheerfulness'?). 

t.  Head  of  the  fifteenth  course  of  priests,  1  Ch.  24  14  (/3e\ya 
[A],  -a.8  fX]).  (J?H  has  €fj.jxy)p,  which  must  represent  Immer,  the 
head  of  the  sixteenth  course.  (y<rA/3a,  the  name  of  the  head  of 
the  fourteenth  in  <5B  [MT  3N'n^;],  is  merely  a  transposed  form 
of  Bilgah  in  a  different  place  in  the  list.) 

2.  A  priest  (|3aAya?  [Kc.amg.](  £eA,  [L] .  orru  BnA)  ;n  Zerub- 
babel's  band  (Ezra,  ii.  §  6  i>),  Neh.  12  5  ;  in  v.  18  (fiakya  [Nc.a  ms-], 
fiekyas  [L] ;  ora.  BSA)  a  'father's  house.'     Cp  also  Bilgai. 

BILGAI  (BeArA[e]i  [AL],  -Ac[e]iA  [BN]),  a  priestly 
signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §§  6,  7),  Neh. 
108  [9].     No  doubt  the  same  as  Bilgah. 

BILHAH  (nnSa  ;  BaAAa  [BADEL],  but  1  Ch.  7  13 
BaAam  [B],  -Aaam  [L]). 

1.  The  '  mother '  of  the  tribes  Dan  and  Naphtali, 
according  to  J  ;  also  represented  as  the  maid  of  Rachel 
(mother  of  the  house  of  Joseph)  and  concubine  of  Jacob 
and  his  eldest  son  Reuben. 

We  have  not,  unfortunately,  the  means  of  determining 
how  far  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  these  relations 
as  representing  traditions  of  fact,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  imaginative  incidents  of  the  story.  Was  Bilhah,  e.g. , 
a  tribe  (Canaanitish  ?  Aramsean  ?),  elements  of  which 
were  taken  up  into  some  of  the  clans  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  (the  first  Israel)  in  the  earliest  days  after  their 
arrival  in  W.  Palestine  before  they  crystallized  into  the 
three  well-known  branches  (Manasseh-Machir,  Ephraim, 
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Benjamin)  ?  Or  does  the  name,  which  occurs  nowhere 
outside  of  Genesis  (and  the  equivalent  1  Ch.  7  13),  simply 
indicate  that  not  only  Dan  but  once  also  Naphtali  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  settle  somewhere  in  the  Highlands  of 
Ephraim  before  betaking  itself  to  the  extreme  north? 
Or,  once  more,  is  this  true  only  of  Dan,  the  inclusion 
of  Naphtali  being  then  due  simply  to  its  geographical 
nearness  to  Dan  in  its  later  seat,  and  to  its  worthiness 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  noble  Rachel  tribes  (Judg. 
5  18)?  A^ain,  is  the  Reuben  story  (Gen.  35  22  1  Ch.  5  1) 
to  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  other  traces  of 
the  extension  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (op  Reuben's 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Joseph  :  Gen.  37  22  29:  E. ) 
beyond  Jordan  (Maciiik  ;  Ephraim,  Wood  of),  or  is  it 
to  be  explained,  as  Stade  (Gesch.  1  119)  explains  it,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  primitive  society  that  survived  E.  of  the 
Jordan  when  there  had  been  a  change  in  W.  Palestine? 
Or  are  we  to  give  serious  consideration  to  a  combination 
(G.  H.  B.  Wright)  with  the  story  of  Bohan  (cp  Bilhah, 
2)  the  son  of  Reuben  (Josh.  15  6  18  17),  as  an  indication 
that  Reubenite  elements  were  once  actually  to  be  found 
W.  of  the  Jordan  ( '  in  that  land  :  '  Gen.  35  22)  ?  That 
there  really  was  contact  between  Benjamin  and  the 
Bilhah  tribe  Dan  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  Ono  and  Lod 
ultimately  became  Benjamite  (cp  Benjamin,  §  3  ;  We. 
De  Gent.  12  n.  1).  It  was  Rachel,  however,  not  Bilhah, 
that  died  when  Ben-oni  was  born. 

-:.    In  Simeon  (1  Ch.  429).      See  Baalah,  ^. 

H.  w.  11. 

BILHAN  (jn'ja,  §  77  I  cp  Bilhah  ;   BaAaan  [BA]). 

1.  A  Hoeite  (g.zi.),  Gen.  36  27  (ficAaan  [Dsil  EL])  ;  1  Ch.  1 42 
(-«»  [BL]). 

2.  In  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (§  9,  ii.  a)  :  1  Ch.  7  10  (J3aAaa/x 
[L]). 

BILSHAN  (1^3,  §  83  ;  perhaps  Bab.  Belsun  ;  but 
more  probably  we  should  read  Bel-sar,  a  mutilated  form 
of  Bel-sar-ezer — i.e.,  Bab.  Bel-sar-usur  ; — cp  (J|BAL  in 
1  Esd. ).  A  name  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra, 
ii.  §  9),  borne  by  one  of  the  ten  (Ezra),  or  eleven  (Neh., 
1  Esd. ),  persons  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  8  e).  Ezra22  {paacpafi  [B], 
(3a\aaafj.  [A],  -\aaav  [L])  =  Neh.  77  (po.a(pav  [N], 
/3aao-a<<  [A],  (3aAcr.  [B],  Lorn.  )  =  i  Esd.  58  BEELSAKUS 
(j3ee\aapov  [BA],  /3aXirap  [L]).  If  Bel-sar  is  correct, 
may  not  this  be  the  Sharezer  of  Zech.  7  2  (see  Sharezer, 
2)?  This  undesigned  coincidence  (if  accepted)  may 
have  important  bearings  on  criticism.  T.  K.  c. 

BIMHAL  ("?npil),  in  genealogy  of  Asher  (§  4  [ii.]), 
1  Ch.  733  (imaBahA  [B],  BamahA  [A],  Baama6  [L]). 

BINDING  AND  LOOSING  (Mt.l6i9  18i8f).  The 
explanation  given  under  Magic  (§  3  [4])  may  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  phrase  '  binding  (-on)  and 
loosing  (vnn)  ;  but  in  usage  '  to  bind  '  and  '  to  loose  ' 
mean  simply  'to  forbid'  and  'to  permit'  by  an  indis- 
putable authority,  the  words  of  authoritative  prohibition 
and  permission  being  considered  to  be  as  effectual  as  he 
spell  of  an  enchanter  (cp  -idn.  Targ.  Ps.  58s[6]).  The 
wise  men  or  rabbis  had,  in  virtue  of  their  ordination,  the 
power  of  deciding  disputes  relating  to  the  Law.  A 
practice  which  was  permitted  by  them  was  said  to  be 
'loosed'  (-miD),  and  one  which  was  forbidden  was 
called  'bound'  (iidn).  Such  pronouncements  were 
made  by  the  different  schools  ;  hence  it  was  said,  '  The 
school  of  Shammai  binds;  the  school  of  Hillel  looses.' 
Theoretically,  however,  they  proceeded  from  the  San- 
hedrin,  and  there  is  1  Talmudic  statement  that  there 
were  three  decisions  made  by  the  lower  '  house  of  judg- 
ment'  to  which  the  upper  'house  of  judgment'  [i.e., 
the  heavenly  one)  gave  its  supreme  sanction  (Massoih, 
23  i).  Probably,  therefore,  Jesus  adopted  a  current 
mode  of  speech  when  he  said  to  the  disciples  that  what- 
soever they  bound  or  loosed  on  earth  (i.e.,  in  expound- 
ing the  new  Law)  should  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven 
(Mt.  I818).      Probably,  too,  it  is  a  less  authentic  tradition 
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which  makes  Jesus  give  the  same  promise  to  Peter 
individually  (Mt.  I619).  Nowhere  is  it  recorded  that 
the  great  Teacher  made  1'eter  the  president  («•;•;)  of 
his  council  of  wise  men.  The  words  which  immediately 
precede  Mt.  lGzgi  —  self-evidently  taken  by  the  editor 
from  another  context — represent  Peter,  not  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  new  transfigured  Law,  but  as  a  practical 
administrator  (cp  Is.  2^22).  It  is  in  favour  of  the  view 
here  adopted  (viz.,  that  the  words  on  'binding'  and 
'  loosing  '  were  addressed  to  the  disciples  in  general  and 
not  to  l'eter  individually)  that  in  Jn.  20 23  the  power  to 
remit  and  to  retain  is  granted  to  the  disciples  collectively, 
not  to  any  one  of  them  individually.  Though  the  use 
of  k  parci*  in  that  passage  has  no  exact  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  equivalent,  the  saying  is  not  1  new  one,  but 
a  paraphrase  of  Mt.  18 18.  T.  K.  c. 

BINEA  iP.yH,  tiy:2),  in  genealogy  of  Benjamin 
(§9,  ii.  |8]),  iCh.837  iBiNS,  [B],  B&A.N.  [ALj)  =  9« 
(B&AN&  LI'^M.  B<\N.  [A]  1. 

EINNUI  P-133,   '  a  building  up 
§5)- 


on  form  cp  Names, 

Family  in  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §§  9,  8  c),  Neh. 
T  15  (fiavovt,  PiNA|,  -i/ouov  [Ll)=Ezrn2  10,  Bam  \q.v.,  2I  (fiavov 
[\i],  -oui   [AJ,   -fata   [L])=  r  Esd.  5  12,    Ham  (jWei   [HA],    -rata 

[I -J). 

2.  A  Levite,  temp.  Ezra  (see  Ezra,  1.  §  2,  11.  §  15  [i]a),  E/ra 
833  (an-b  efiavvaia  [B],  vio*  pavaia  [AL])  =  i  Esd.  Sri 3  Sabhan, 
RV  Sabannus  (o-afiavvov  [BA],  vtbq  fiat-atou  [L]),  and  probably 
Neh.  12  2  i  (MT  'the  son  of;  km  inoi  [lb\'A].  k.  ol  v.  avrov 
[Li])  ;  so  SitK.'iid,  Die  Listen,  eh„.      Must  pi-okibly  the  same  as 

3.  A  Eo'ite  in  the  list  of  wall-buikEi s  (sec  Nlhemiah,  §  i/, 
E/k-a,  ii-  §§  16  [1],  15  d),  Neh.  824  (fiavet  [l'.NAl,  -vat  [ED  .  sig- 
natory to  the  covenant  (see  Ezka,  i.  §  7),  ]U<i  [10]  i/^u'cuou 
[BNAL],  a(3.  [Nca]),  possibly  the  same  as  the  Levite  Binnui  in 
Zerubbabel's  band  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  6b)  12s  (jSai'oin  [UNA],  «ai  oi 
viol  autoy  [L]).  In  Neh.  3  78,  BaVAI  (*?3  .  0eSei  [li],  0e£ep 
rN],  /3ej'et  [A],  (3avat  [L])  seems  a  textual  error. 

4.  and  5.  (Mil:  of  the  b'ne  Pahath-moab,  Ezraln30  (Oavovei 
[BN],  pavov[e]i  [  \E])=i  Esd. '.» 31,  Rain'i  us  (j3aAi/ovs  [HI.  -ovo? 
[A],  Payout  [L])  and  one  of  the  b'ne  Eani  (Ezra  10  30;  ]iavovt 
[I!X  \],  fiwci  [Ll)=i  Esd.O  ;4,  Eliali  ;  both  in  the  list  of  those 
with  forciyn  wives  (sec-  Ezra,  i.  §  5  end). 

BIRD.     References  to  birds  generally  are  very  frequent 

in  <_>  I'  and  XT. 

The  following  terms  (translated  in  EV  '  bird '  or  'fowl')  are 
used  to  denote  the   members  of  the   family  Avcs  collectively  : 

„.     ,         niy,  'oph,  Eccles.  lOaoIs.  IO2  Hos.  'Jn;  "liEi'. 
1.  Kinds      '    '    /  , 

referred  to.  KrW,  Gen.  7 14  Lev.usy:  51^;  <ii?  ^'=. 

baa.lkana.ph,  Prov.  1 17  ;  and  [of  birds  of  prey  j 
t*V.  V^>  Gen.l5n  Is.  186  Wit  Jer.  12a  Ezek.o'.'4  Job2S7 
(  "  n*N,  "rtvjvz/*) ;  Trereivd  and  ra  ire-reii'a,  Mt.S2o  13  32  Lk. '.'58 
Rom.  1  23  [as.  3  7  ;  rd  wT<]va,  1  Cur.  15  39,  and  [of  birds  of  prey] 
opfeof,  Rev.  IS  2  11*  17  21. 

Birds  of  the  smaller  kinds  are  not  so  often  distinguished 
as  the  larger  ;  but  special  reference  is  made  to  several 
species,  both  large  and  small.  Mention  seems  to  be 
made,  for  example,  of  the  Bittern,  Buzzard  (see 
Glede),  Blue  Thrush  (see  Sparrow),  Cormorant, 
Crane,  Dove,  Egyptian  Vulture  (see  Gier  Eagle), 
Griffon  (see  Eagle),  Hawk,  Heron1,  Hoopoe,  Sacred 
Ibis  (sec  Swan),  Km:,  Night  Hawk  (?),  Osprey, 
Owfrage,  Oirich,  Owl,  Pigeon  (see  Hove),  Par- 
tridge, Peacock,  Pelican,  ocul,  Raven,  Stork, 
Swallow,  Tern  (see  Cuckow),  Black  Vulture  (see 
Veltcre),  and  the  domestic  fowl  (see  Cock),  details 
and  discussions  concerning  all  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  special  articles.  Sparrow  occurs  occasionally  in 
the  EV  as  a  translation  of  the  word  [d^  i  which  denoted 
any  small  passerine  bird. 

That  feathered  animals  (-^  ^^z)  abounded  in  Pales- 
tine is  clear  from  the  many  references  to  them  in  OT 
„  and  XT,  and  lapse  of  time  has  produced 
no  change  in  this  respect  (see  Palestine). 
Naturally  the  eggs  and  the  birds  themselves  were  used 
for  food  (Ex.  16 12/  Nu.  II32  Job 6 6  Neh.  5  18  Ps.  7827 
Lk.  II12  Actsl0i2  116;  see  Fowls,  §§  4,  6,  and  cp 
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Food,  §  8)  ;  the  Torah  divides  them  into  clean  and  un- 
clean (Lev.  11 13  Dt.  14  2o;  see  Clean  and  Unclean, 
§  9).  Many  contrivances  fur  capturing  birds  were  in 
common  use  (Ps.  91 3  1^7  Prov.  1 17  65  7  23  Am.  3 5 
Eccles.  9  u  Jer.  5  27  PIos.  7  12  98  Ecclus.  11 3").  'Uie 
Torah  protects  them  against  cruelty  (Dt.  226  /.). 
Sometimes  the  captives  were  tamed  and  treated  as  pets 
(Job 41 5  [4O29],  Bar.  317  Ecclus.  27 19  Jas.  37).  Only 
in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  does  the  Torah  allow  birds 
to  be  used  for  sacrifice  (see  Sacrifice).  Naturally, 
common  small  birds,  on  account  of  their  abundance, 
were  of  little  value  ;  they  were  probably  so  numerous  as 
to  prove  a  nuisance  (Mt.  IO2931  Lk.  126/!  ;  cp  Lund 
and  Hook,  43).  To  what  extent — if  any — birds  were 
studied  for  omens  in  Israel  as  m  Babylonia  (see  Baby- 
lonia, §  32,  Magic,  Babylonian,  §  3)  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  (see  Lev.  19a6  Dt.  18 10  2  K.  216  2  Ch.  336 
1  K.  433  [513],  and  cp  Divination,  §  *,  beg.,  and 
Schultz,"  OT  Theol.  1  250^  ET). 

Allusions  to  their  habits  in  metaphors,  similes,  and 

proverbial  expressions  prove  how  prominent  they  were 

in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  (cp 

__\ri.eJ.aiI7„  Agriculture,    §    15,    and   see   Lowth, 


and  popular 
allusions. 


Lectures  ou  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,  Lect.  vii.  vol.  i.  ET  1787). 
They  were  evidently  observed  with  the  keenest  interest 
as  being  links  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  regarded 
with  a  certain  awe  (Job  12 7  2821  35 11  Eccles.  10 20).  It 
was  noticed  how  they  cared  for  and  protected  their  young 
(Dt.  ;J2n  Ex.  ID4  is.  31 5  Mt.  2337);  how  and  where 
they  made  their  nests  (Ps.  IO41217  Ezek.  316) — some- 
times (according  to  a  pleasing  but  very  doubtful  inter- 
pretation) in  the  very  temple  itself1  (Ps.  S43  [4]);  in 
what  sad  plight  they  wandered  about  when  cast  out  of 
the  nest  (Prov.  278  Is.  10 2  Ps.  1027[8]);  how  swiftly 
thev  flew  away  when  scared  (Hos.9n  Ps.  Hi);  how 
eagerly  they  returned  to  their  nest  (Hos.  11  n);  how 
free  from  care  they  were  (Mt.  626)  ;  how  regularly  they 
migrated  (Jer.  87  Prov.  20 2);  how  voracious  they  were 
(Gen.  4O17  Mt.  134  Mk.  44  Lk.  85)  ;  how  they  descended 
from  the  clouds  in  a  bevy  (Ecclus.  43 17),  and  with  what 
delight  they  gathered  in  a  leafy  tree  ( Dan.  4  9  [12]  Ecclus. 
279  Mt.  1332  Lk.  13ig);  how  sweetly  they  warbled 
(Eccles.  124  Wisd.  17i8  Cant.2i2  [see,  however,  Vine] 
Ps.  104i2) ;  how  God  recognises  and  protects  them  (Ps. 
f>0ii  Lk.  1224);  and  how  they  praise  and  reverence 
him  (Ps.  14Xio  Ezek.  3820).  Further,  Israel's  enemy 
is  often  pictured  as  a  rapacious  bird  that  sights  its  prey 
afar  off  and  swoops  down  upon  it  (Is.  4Gn  Jer.  12^ 
Dt.  2849  Rev.  19 17  21).  Thus,  '  to  destroy  '  is  to  give  a 
man's  flesh  to  the  birds  of  the  air  for  meat  (Gen.  40 19 
Dt.  28^6  1  S.  1744  46  1  K.  14  11  I64  21 24  Ps.  792  Jer.  733 
IO4  197  342o  Ezek.  2!.) 5),  A  place  is  desolate  when 
its  only  inhabitants  are  the  birds  of  the  air  (Jer.  Ezek. 
31 13  324  Is.  186),  and  an  utter  desolation  when  even 
these  too  have  perished  (Jer.  425  12  4  Hos.  43  Zeph.  I3). 
The  saying  in  Mt.  820,  where  Jesus  contrasts  himself 
with  the  birds  which  have  nests,  has  not  yet  been  made 
perfectly  clear  (but  see  Son  of  Man). 

BIRSHA  (yL*'"Q,  scarcely  '  with  [or,  in]  wickedness  ': 
the  name  is  corrupt ;  cp  Bera),  king  of  Gomorrah  who 

*  CpWRS  Rel.SemS%  160,  and  Che.'s  note,  PsalmsVS.  The 
common  vieu  of  the  meaning  is  unLcn.tbE  on  all  grounds — 
exegetical,  historical,  metrical,  i.  No  natural  exegesis  can  be 
piven,  if  o  nx,  '  thine  altars,'  has  any  relation  to  the  birds.  2. 
Tlicr  sanctity  <>\  tlit  temple  proper  would  certainly  have  excluded 
the  winged  vi-um-^;  Jos.  BJ  v.  56  speaks  of  pointed  spikes  on 
the  top  of  the  (  Herodian)  temple  to  prevent  birds  from  sitting 
even  on  the  outside.  This  sei_m.s  to  have  been  generally  over- 
looked. 3.  The  psalm  consists  of  long  verses  (lines)  divided  by 
a  cassura  into  two  unequal  parts.  '  Thine  altars,  my  King  and 
my  God,'  is  too  much  to  E>rm  the  second  and  shorter  portion 
of  one  of  these  verses.  See  Che.  J'satms,ity  and  cp  Baethg.  ad 
Ice  who  attempts  an  exegetical  compromise. 

"  Read  thus,  'Do  I  count  my  heritage  a  carcase  torn  by 
hyxnas  (i'^'j  n"w.T ,  ©  (nriqKaLOt/  vatV*js  =  'a  myo)?  ^re 
vultures  round  about  it?' 
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joined  the  league  against  L'helmjki.ai.imer  (§  2),  Gen. 
H=  (B&pCA  [A£>EL]  ;    B<\A<M*.C,  Jos.  Ant.  i.  9i). 

BIETHDAY  (Ilfn  DV,  hm6Pa  reNecetoc  [ADE], 
r.  H.  [L],  Gen.402o;  reNecio.  [Ti.  \VH],  Mt.  116 
Mk.  621).  The  only  express  mention  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  birth  in  UT  or  NT  is  in  con- 
nection with  kings:  Pharaoh's  birthday  (Gen.  40  20), 
when  the  '  chief  butler '  was  restored  to  his  office  and 
the  'chief  baker'  hanged  ;  Antiochus  Epiphanes'  birth- 
day 12  Mace.  (1 7)  1 1  and  Herod's  birthday  ( Mt.  1  46  Mk. 
i>  -1 ),  when  Herodias's  dancing  was  the  occasion  of 
the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist.  When  it  is  said 
in  Jobl4  that  Job's  sons  'were  wont  to  go  and  feast 
in  the  house  of  each  one  upon  his  day, '  '  his  day ' 
denotes  a  weekly  and  not  an  annual  feast ;  and  in  Hos. 
7s  'the  day  of  our  king'  may  refer  to  the  anniversary 
of  his  succession  quite  as  well  as  to  a  birthday.  How- 
ever, this  silence  on  the  subject  is  no  warrant  for  us  to 
conclude  that  the  Israelites  did  not  follow  the  general 
custom  of  observing  birthdays,  especially  those  of  kings 
(see,  for  Egypt,  I!P("  4  77,  and  for  Persia,  Herod.  Duo). 
The  curses  invoked  by  Job  (81-12)  and  Jeremiah 
(20 14-18)  on  the  days  of  their  birth  imply  that  under 
happier  conditions  these  clays  would  have  been  re- 
membered in  more  cheerful  fashion. 

Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  Herod's  yeviaia, 
meant  his  birthday  or  the  anniversary  of  his  accession. 
The  Mishna  {Aboda  Zara,  1  3)  mentions  as  heathen 
festivals,  calends,  saturnalia,  /cpar^creis,  kings'  days  of 
y€vi(na  (x-^'rj  cv.).  and  the  day  of  birth  and  the  day  of 
death.  It  is  probable  that  the  last  two  mean  the  actual 
days  and  not  the  anniversaries  ;  the  KpaTfjveis  would 
naturally  be  the  anniversaries  of  accessions  and  the 
NT':-]  cv  the  birthday.  So  Talm.  Jer.  Aboda  Zara, 
I39C  takes  '1  cv  as  -~\i  cv  (birthday),  but  Bab.  Aboda 
Zara,  10a  understands  'j  cv  as  anniversary  of  accession. 
Yiviaia  is  used  as  birthday  in  late  Greek  (in  classical 
Greek  it  is  anniversary  of  death)  and  never  as  anni- 
versary of  accession  :  thus  the  sense  of  birthday  seems 
well  established.  Cp  Schiirer,  Hist.1 26,  and  the  Talm. 
Lexx.  of  Levy  and  Jastrow  on  s'o']'i  ;  also  Gratz, 
.I/1JIF/2O230  [71].      See  also  Lord's  Day,  §  2. 

w.  H.  B. 

BIRTHRIGHT  (rntoa,  Gen.253i;  npcoTOTOKiA, 
Heb.  12 10) ;  see  Firstborn,  Law  and  Justice,  §  14. 
On  the  story  of  Esau  and  Jacob  see  Esau,  §  2. 

BIRZAITH  1 JVT-13,  Kr. ),  AV  Birzavith  (nttlS,  Kt. ; 
BhzaiO  [B],  BepzAie  [A],  Ba,pze6  [L],  in  genealogy 
of  Asher  (§  4  ii.),  1  Ch.  73if.  The  name  (?  JVT  "IND, 
'  well  of  the  olive  tree  ' )  seems  to  suggest  a  locality. 

BISHLAM  (eh?!  ;  €N  eipHNH  [BA],  eN  eipHNH 
PEOYM  BeAT66M  [L]),  Ezra47,  for  which  1  Esd.  2i6 
has  Belemus  (BhAemoc  [BA]  or  BeeAci/v\oc  [L]), 
the  name  of  a  Persian  officer  of  unknown  origin,  who 
joined  with  others  in  writing  a  letter  of  complaint 
against  the  Jews.  (5LA  takes  the  name  as  descriptive 
of  the  tranquil  state  of  the  writers  of  the  letter  (tV 
tipfyri)  ;  but  Bishlam  is  clearly  a  proper  name.  It 
either  means  'in  peace,'  cp  Bi.zaleel,  Birsha,  or, 
more  probably,  like  those  names,  it  is  a  corruption. 
The  true  name  may  be  Babylonian.  It  may  perhaps  be 
recovered  if  we  start  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  forms 
presented  in  the  MS.S  of  2  Esd.,  where  the  proper 
names  are  sometimes  more  accurately  preserved.  Ball 
[Var.  Apocr.  ad  loc. ),  adopting  /3i)Xe/ios,  supposes  a 
corruption  of  Bab.  Bel-ibus  —  i.e. ,  'Bel  made.'  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  /3eeA<n,uos  of  ©L  must 
he  more  original,  and  this  form  may  have  arisen  from 
Bel-sum-iskun — i.e. ,  'Bel  made  a  name'  (Nestle,  A/arg. 
23.  29)-  T.  K.  C. 

EV  'the  day  of  the  king's  birth  every  month' ;  so  ©  and 
resh.,  Vg.  om.  Kara iiiiva.  Grimm  suggested  that  'every  month  ' 
is  from  1  Mace.  1  59 ;  but  it  is  probably  genuine  (see  Lokd's 
D™,  I  2). 
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dpiyerai     koXov     Zpyov     eiridvp-eZ     5et 
odv  rdv   4wtaK07rov    aveir  l\r}p,irrov  elvat 
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BISHOP  (eniCKOTTOc)-  The  word  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  NT.1 

The  elders  of  the  church,  summoned  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus 
to  receive  Paul's  farewell  charge  (Acts  -JO  17),  are  thus  addressed  : 
,     -.  'Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  the  whole 

1.  Occurrence  flock,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  set  you 
Of  name  ill  NT.  as  Overseers  (11/u.aff  .  .  .  edero  ento-Konow;)  to 
feed  (or  rule  :  Troi/uat'ceti')  the  church  of  God  ' 
(r\  28).  It  is  not  clc.ir  from  this  passage  whether  the  word  is 
used  as  a  definite  title,  or  merely  as  a  description  implying  that 
emo-Koirrj,  oversight  or  superintendence,  was  a  function  of  the 
presbyterate.  In  the  address  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
however,  we  have  '  bishops  and  deacons'  formally  mentioned  ;  it 
is  dilhcLilt,  in  view  of  the  Liter  usage  of  the  words,  to  suppose 
that  this  is  merely  a  general  description  of  '  those  who  rule  and 
those  who  serve.  In  1  Tim.  3  iff.  the  bishop  and  the  deacon 
are  again  brought  together.  The  qualifications  of  a  bishop  are 
enumerated  :  Set  o5e  tui<  ^ttI<tkottqv  k.t.A.,  where  the  article  is 
commonly  regarded  as  generic,  or  at  least  as  not  implying  that 
there  was  only  one  bishop  in  the  Ephesian  church.  In  Tit.  15^, 
in  connection  with  the  duty  of  appointing  presbyters  in  the 
towns  of  Crete,  a  similar  description  of  a  bishop's  qualifications 
is  given  (fict  yap  to]/  £TTi<TKOTrov  k.t.A.)  ;  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  deacons.  The  only  other  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in 
1  l'et.^'-i  25,  where  it  is  applied  to  Christ  himself,  'the  shepherd 
and  bishop  of  your  souls.'  It  is  not  nc  essary  to  interpret  these 
titles  as  metaphors  drawn  from  the  Christian  ministry. 

We  note,  then,  that  the  word  is  found  in  all  cases  on 
Greek  ground,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  those  who  in  the 
Palestinian  churches  were  called  '  presbyters  '  were  in 
the  Greek  churches  spoken  of  at  first  as  '  bishops '  and 
then  indifferently  as  'presbyters'  or  as  'bishops.'  This 
view,  however,  assumes  that  dwiaKowos  was  already  at 
this  time  in  use  as  a  title  of  office  ;  and  the  assumption 
requires  a  careful  examination.  It  will  be  best  to  begin 
such  an  examination  with  what  is  admittedly  the  latest 
portion  of  the  XT  evidence. 

1  Tim.  3  iff  '  If  a  man  seeketh  iwiaKOTry  he  desireth 

<l  good  work.      The  bishop,  therefore,  must  be  without 

2.  (a)  Pastoral  reProach-'    etc-       (eif    ™s     <W-o7n)s 

Epistles. 

k.t.A. ).  The  whole  conception  of  the  function  of  an 
iir  La  kotos,  as  it  is  here  described,  suggests  that  the 
authority  which  he  wields  is  independent,  not  merely 
that  of  a  member  of  a  governing  board.  To  begin 
with,  eiriaKOTTTj  does  not  give  any  idea  of  assessors  :  it 
is  distinctly  personal.  It  is  ?  position  of  independent 
importance  and  control,  such  as  a  man  may  naturally 
desire.  Secondly,  the  epithet  '  given  to  hospitality ' 
( (pi\6i;evos )  suggests  a  personal  responsibility  ;  the 
Church's  duty  of  showing  hospitality  to  Christians  from 
other  parts  seems  naturally  to  centre  in  some  one  person ; 
\\  e  could  scarcely  have  had  '  Presbyters  must  be  given 
to  hospitality'  (Set  ovv  irpecfivT^povs  <pCko^£vovs  elvat). 
In  like  manner,  '  apt  to  teach  '  (BtdaKTitcds)  would  scarcely 
be  a  qualification  for  a  member  of  the  presbyteral  body 
as  such  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  epithets  p.r) 
irapoivoS)  pvq  TrXrjKTrjs,  '  not  passionate  or  ungoverned  in 
temper.'  The  control  of  his  own  house,  again,  gives 
the  thought  of  independent  jurisdiction  in  the  case  to 
which  it  is  made  a  parallel — 'how  shall  he  act  as 
eVi/xeXr/TTjs  of  the  church  of  God  ?  ' 

The  singular  noun  with  the  article  may,  according  to 
Greek  usage,  be  taken  generically  ;  but  we  must  ob- 
serve that  (1)  when  the  writer  passes  on  to  give  a  similar 
list  of  qualifications  for  <*  deacon  the  plural  is  used  : 
'  Deacons  in  like  manner  .  .  Women  in  like  manner 
Let  deacons  be  husbands  of  one  wife'  [Siclkovovs 
waavTUJS  -  yvvattcas  uxravTws  .       ,    5t&Kovoi£<TTio(ray 

pads  yvvcuKos  dvdpes  (in  the  last  case  the  use  of  the 
singular  with  the  generic  article  would  have  avoided  an 
awkward  phrase)];  (2)  in  Tit.  1  7,  we  have  an  exact 
parallel:  del  yap  rbv  £irL<ri<oirov  k.t.A.,  where  we 
might  easily  have  had  Sel  yap  eiriffKbirovs  k.t.X,  ;  (3) 
the  usage  of  the  article  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  a 
further  reason  for  hesitating  to  explain  it  here  as  generic, 
for   the  article  is  very  sparingly  employed,   and  thera 

1  [Analogous  to  MH  fjn,  superintendent  in  the  synagogue  or 
elsewhere.      See  Jast row's  Lex.). 
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seems  no  example  at  all  parallel  to  these  in  any  of  the 
three  Epistles. 

The  difficulty  is  to  some  extent  met  by  insisting  on 
the  use  of  iiriaKoiros  as  a  descriptive  epithet  rather  than 
as  a  formal  title  :  '  He  who  exercises  iwiaKoir-f}.'  In  so 
far  as  his  status  in  the  Church  is  dwelt  on,  such  a  man 
would  be  spoken  of  most  naturally  as  '  one  of  the 
elders  ' ;  but  here  the  subject  in  hand  is  the  function  to 
be  exercised  by  him  individually.  That  function  is 
iiri<TK07rij  :  in  the  exercise  of  it  he  is  iirLaKOTros.  The 
watchful  oversight  which  is  regarded  as  '  an  excellent 
work '  is  not  an  eminent  position,  but  a.  responsible 
activity.  He  who  is  to  exercise  it  needs  to  have  certain 
special  qualifications.  We  feel  the  contrast  when  we 
come  to  diatiovovs  uaavrajs,  which  introduces  in  an 
ordinary  way  the  members  of  a  large  and  subordinate 
class. 

The  passage  in  Acts  20  is,  as  we  have  seen,  quite 
indeterminate.      If  tirivKOTros  can  be  shown  to  be  a  title 

i/\  ntii     "*  use  at  tne  t*me  *n  Quest'on'  we  may 

JL'    '.TV  render    the    words,     'hath    set    you    as 

JM1  writings.  bishops  <  otherwise  we  should  perhaps 
render  them,  '  hath  set  you  for  oversight.'  The  phrase 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  if  taken  quite  by  itself, 
would,  in  the  light  of  later  history,  be  naturally  rendered 
'with  the  bishops  and  deacons'  (<riV  iiriu k6ttols  ko.1 
Slclkjuols),  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  definite 
article.  If,  however,  iirtuKOiros  be  not  yet  found  as  a 
title,  a  less  definite  interpretation  may  be  allowed.  The 
decision  between  the  two  views  must  depend  on  a. 
further  consideration  which  shall  include  the  use  of  the 
term  di&Kovos  at  this  period  [see  Deacon,  §  6],  and 
the  use  of  iirlvKowos  outside  the  NT,  in  other  than 
Christian  contexts,  and  in  the  earliest  Christian 
writings. 

In  the  use  of  iirlffKOiros,  Airier kottc'ii' ,  in  other  than 
Christian  contexts,  a  great  width  of  meaning  is  notice- 
-_  able,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  original  significa- 

_  '  .  , .  tion  which  fitted  the  words  for  application 
to  any  person  who  exercised  an  office  of 
°  '  superintendence.  The  commissioners  who 
superintended  Athenian  colonies,  various  other  commis- 
sioners or  inspectors,  magistrates  who  regulated  the  sale 
of  provisions,  and,  apparently,  financial  officers  of  <* 
temple  or  of  a  guild  (Lightf.  Phil.  95  ;  Hatch,  Organisa- 
tion of  Early  Christian  Churches,  37/.) — all  the^e  are 
spoken  of  as  eiriaKOiroi,  or  are  said  iirLUKoirelv.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  term  which  had  a  similar  largeness  of 
reference  ;  quite  parallel  is  the  usage  of  iiripeXeiv  and 
4irLfj.€\f}T7}s  (Hatch,  see  above). 

In  the  LXX  the  word  €ttl>tkowo%  is  equally  wide  in 
the  persons  and  offices  which  it  embraces.  Taskmasters, 
captains  or  presidents,  and  commissioners,  are  in  turn 
so  entitled  ;  and  as  a  synonym  in  the  last  of  these  cases 
we  find  also  iwi<jTaTai  (Lightf.;   see  above). 

All  this  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  iwlaKOTros  and 
itruTKoirelv  were  words  which  naturally  offered  themselves 
as  descriptions  of  any  persons  charged  with  responsible 
oversight,  and  were  the  more  available  in  that  thev  had 
no  predominant  association  with  any  one  class  of  officers 
in  particular.  The  words  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
colourless,  much  as  our  words  '  preside'  and  '  president ' 
are  to-day. 

Hatch's  position,  adopted  by  Harnack,  in  reference 
to  iirtcrKorroL  is  asfollows  : — The  most  important  corporate 


6.  Hatch's 


function  of  the  earliest  Christian  communities 


theorv  svas  t'mt  °^  Providmg  *°r  tne'r  Poor  anc*  sick 
members.  They  were,  in  fact,  benevolent 
societies,  and  as  such  they  had  parallels  all  around 
them  in  the  heathen  world,  in  the  countless  clubs  and 
guilds  which  combined  social  purposes  with  certain 
religious  practices.  The  finance  officers  of  these  heathen 
societies  were  called  eiriiTKOTroi.  Now,  the  duties  which 
the  Christian  eirla-KOTros  had  to  perform  are  described  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  with 
hospitality  to  travelling  brethren,  and  with  the  mana^e- 
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ment  of  the  common  fund  which  was  devoted  to  these 
and  similar  purposes.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
both  the  title  and  the  functions  of  the  Christian  eiriGKOiroi 
are  directly  derived  from  his  heathen  counterpart. 

The  best  examination  of  this  theory  is  that  by  Loen- 
ing  {Gemcindcvcrfassung  des  i'rehristenthums,  21  ff. ). 
.  After  pointing  out  the  very  general  signifi- 
6.  Criticism  cadon  of  the  word  ^LffKoiros  in  Greek 
literature — a  signification  which  enabled 
it  to  be  applied  to  any  person  in  authority  for  whom 
there  was  no  fixed  title  already,  and  so  to  be  used  with 
great  freedom  by  the  LXX  as  a  rendering  for  various 
officers  mentioned  in  the  OT — he  takes  up  the  evidence 
of  the  inscriptions  on  which  Hatch's  theory  mainly  rests. 
They  fall  chronologically  into  two  classes.  The  first 
class  is  pre-Christian  :  one  inscription  of  the  Macedonian 
period  in  the  island  of  Thera,  which  contains  d  decree 
ordering  certain  eirlaKoirot  to  receive  moneys  and  invest 
them  ;  and  two  inscriptions  of  the  second  century  B.C., 
in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  relating  to  municipal  officers 
not  further  defined.  Those  of  the  second  class  belong 
to  the  second  and  the  third  century  a.  d.  ,  and  are  found 
in  a  dfstrict  E.  of  the  Jordan.  They  are  ten,  and 
refer  to  municipal  officers.  In  one  case  the  officers  are 
charged  with  some  responsibility  for  the  moneys  of  a 
temple.  In  this  district  they  seem  to  have  formed  <x 
kind  of  municipal  board,  chosen  from  various  tribes 
or  divisions  of  the  community.  Further,  in  a  Latin 
inscription  of  the  fourth  century  certain  episcopi  regulate 
prices  in  the  market. 

This  appears  to  be  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  statement  that  iiriaKoiroi  were  the  finance- officers  of 
clubs  and  guilds  is  found  to  rest.  In  Loening's  opinion 
it  points  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  argument, — viz.,  that  the 
Christian  iiriaKoiros  is,  as  1  matter  of  fact,  a  finance- 
officer, — that  is  no  peculiarity  of  function  linking  itself 
especially  to  the  title.  To  the  presbyters  at  Jerusalem 
gifts  are  brought  ;  and  presbyters  are  warned  not  to 
exercise  their  office  '  for  filthy  lucre  '  (EV  ;  alcrxpoKepdQs, 
1  Pet.  02)  :  moreover,  in  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians (chap.  11)  presbyters  are  charged  with  duties  to- 
wards the  poor  and  are  warned  against  covetousness. 
The  word  iwlcncoTros  in  itself  suggests  a  far  wider  re- 
sponsibility than  the  mere  charge  of  finance  :  it  implies 
superintendence  of  persons  as  well  as  of  things. 

Loening  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  word 
twlGKoiros  was  chosen  just  because  it  had  no  fixed 
associations  either  in  the  Jewish  or  in  the  Greek  world, 
and  was,  therefore,  free  to  be  used  in  \  community 
which  stood  in  contrast  to  all  other  communities  sur- 
rounding it. 

In  the  extreme  scarcity  of  evidence,  we  may  be 
content  to  say  that  the  theory  that  the  Christian 
iiria-Kowos  derived  his  title  and  functions  from  those  of 
the  officers  of  the  Greek  guilds  or  of  the  Greek  munici- 
palities has  not  been  established. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  NT  evidence  seems  to 

point  to  the  existence  in  the  apostolic  age  of  two  classes 

„  .    of  administration — a  class  of  rulers  and 

,      .  a  class  of  humbler  ministrants  who  acted 

under  their  orders.      As  far  as  the  first 

of  these  has  a  distinctive  official  title  its  members  are 

called  Elders  ;    but,   since  their  function  was  summed 

up  in  the  general  responsibility  of  oversight  (iTriffKOTrr}), 

they  could  be  spoken  of  as  'overseers'   (47ri<TK07roi),  a 

term  which  was  already  passing  from  a  mere  description 

of  function  into  a  definite  title.      The  men  of  the  second 

class  aided  those  of  the  first  in  the   humbler   parts   of 

their  ministration.      They  were   naturally  described  by 

the   general  designation  of  'servants'    (ol&kovoi)  ;    but 

this   term   too   is    passing   in  the   apostolic   age   into  a 

recognised    title.      On    the   whole,   it   seems   simpler  to 

suppose  that  the  latter  stage  has  been  reached  in  Phil.  1 1 

and  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ;  but  the  decision  of  this 

point  is  not  a  matter  uf  serious  importance. 
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In   the   later    history,    the    second   class    retains    its 

designation,  which  in  some  localities  comes  to  be  a  title 

of  considerable  dignity.      The  first  class,  on  the  other 

hand,  presently  undergoes  a  subdivision  :   one  member 

comes  to  stand  out  above   his  fellows,   and,  whilst  all 

continue   alike    to    be    Elders,    the  title    of   eiriaKOTros, 

which  in  itself  connotes  an  individual  responsibility  and 

importance,    is    not    unnaturally    appropriated     as    the 

designation  of  the  one  who  has  come  to  be  the  supreme 

officer  of  the  community.      The  causes  which  led  to  a 

monarchical  development  are  still  wrapt  in  obscurity; 

but  the  appropriation   of   the   name   e7r/o"K07ros   to  the 

chief  ruler  is  not  hard  to  understand.      We  are  fortunate 

n   -,  .in    possessing   a    document    of    the    last 

8.  Clement    ,       ,      r  .1      «    .        .         u       u-  1 
.  _  decade  of  the  first  century,  by  which  we 

can,    to    some    extent,    test    the    position 

which  we  have  taken  up.      The  Epistle  of  Clement  of 

Rome  to  the  Corinthians  was  occasioned  by  the  ejection 

from  their  office  of  certain    Elders  of   the    church    in 

Corinth.       As    the    writer    may    quite    well     have    had 

personal  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  the  apostles,  his 

evidence  is  of  high  importance,  not  only  for  determining 

the  existing  organisation  of  the  church  in  Corinth  (and 

probably  in    Rome  as  well)   in   his   time,   but   also  as 

indicating  the  belief  that  this  organisation  was  instituted 

by  the  apostles  themselves. 

First  let  us  consider  the  use  of  the  designations  in 

question  in  the  most  important  passage. 

(§  42") '  The  apostles  .  .  .  appointed  their  first  fruits  (cp  i  Cor. 
I615),  having  tested  them  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  overseers  and 
St>Tanfs  (ets  €7no-K07rou5  koX  Slo-kovov;)  of  them  which  should 
believe.'  The  words  have  clearly  become  titles,  and  their  use 
as  such  is  justified  as  being  not  new,  but  foretold  in  Is.  61 6. 
It  is  curious  that  Slojcovovs  in  this  citation  is  an  insertion  of 
Clement's,  and  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.  He  is  clearly  quoting 
from  memory,  and  his  memory  has  played  him  false.  (§  44)  '  The 
apostles  foresaw  that  there  would  be  strife  about  the  title  (or 
'  office  ')  of  oversight  (irepl  tou  ovoplcltq?  tt}?  em<r*coirijs). '  Hence 
they  appointed  the  aforesaid  and  provided  for  successors  to 
them.  It  is  a  sin  to  turn  such,  if  they  have  discharged  their 
ministry  blamelessly,  out  of  their  €Tri<rKOTrr}.  '  Blessed,'  he  goes 
on  at  once,  'are  the  Elders  who  have  gone  before,'  and  are  safe 
from  such  treatment.  In  §  47  we  have  the  offence  described  as 
a  revolt  '  against  the  Elders '  ;  in  §  54  we  read  '  Let  the  flock  of 
Christ  be  at  peace  along  with  the  appointed  Elders ' ;  and  in 
§  57.  '  Do  ye  who  began  this  sedition  submit  yourselves  to  the 
Eiders.' 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  persons  whom  the  apostles 
1  appointed  as  iw l<tkottoi,'  and  as  their  successors,  are 
spoken  of  also  as  '  the  appointed  Elders.'  These  Elders 
are  not  to  be  rashly  ejected  from  their  Xeirovpyia.  or 
iirtaKOTT-/}. 

The  difficulty  which  Clement's  epistle  presents  in  the 
matter  of  these  designations  belongs  to  the  earlier 
chapters,  before  he  has  come  to  speak  definitely  of  the 
Corinthian  disorders  :  he  seems  to  use  the  term  '  elders  ' 
as  though  he  referred  not  to  an  office,  but  only  to  a 
grade  of  persons  dignified  by  that  name  in  contrast  to 
the  young  (ol  vtoi). 

In  the  first  of  the  passages  in  question  (§  1)  he  praises  their 
former  orderliness,    'submitting   yourselves    to   your  rulers  (or 

leaders,"  rots  y]yovfj.4voi<:  v/xwe),  and  paying  the  due  honour  to 
the  elders  that  were  among  you  :  and  on  the  young  ye  enjoined 
modesty  and  gravity;  and  on  the  women'  certain  appropriate 
duties.  Similarly,  in  §  21  we  have,  '  let  us  reverence  our  rulers 
(tod?  TrpoyyovfjLevoVi  7fju.d)i'),  and  let  us  honour  our  elders,  let  us 
instruct  the  young  .  .  .  let  us  guide  our  women  aright.'  Here 
we  seem  to  have  a  contrast  between  '  rulers '  and  '  elders  ' :  and 
it  has  been  held  (e.g-.f  by  Harnack)  that  the  'rulers  '  are  a  class 
of  persons  whose  authority  came  from  their  possessing  the 
charisma  of  teaching (-p  Heb.  1^7  24),  whilst  the  Klders  are  an 
undefined  grade  of  senior  members  of  the  Church  to  whom 
honour  is  due  on  account  of  age  and  length  of  discipleship. 
But  the  word  re'oi,  occurring  in  both  passages  (not  veowpoi,  as 
elsewhere  so  often),  is  an  important  clue,  whieli  lias  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.  Clement  is  in  fact  alluding  to  a  passage 
of  Isaiah,  which  he  cites  with  some  additions  in  §  3  :  'so,'  he 
says,  of  old  the  mean  rose  up  against  the  honourable,  the 
young  against  the  elder  (ot  veoi  eirl  tov<;  irpea^vTepov;),'  Is.  35. 
It  would  be  possible  to  interpret  '  the  rulers '  as  the  civil 
rulers  to  whom  Clement  several  times  applied  the  term  rjyov- 
pxvoi.  (§  37) ;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  at  first  he  is  carefully  avoiding  definite  references 
to  the  Corinthian  revolt,  and  only  preparing  the  way  for  its 
direct  rebuke.  Thus  he  speaks  in  the  most  general  terms  of 
the  rulers,'  and  passes  rapidly  away  from  the  word  'elders,' 
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just  introducing  it  as  a  hint  beforehand,  but  dwelling  on  the 
root-meaning  which  was  still  strongly  felt  in  the  word,  and 
contrasting  it  with  ol  i'«oi  in  accordance  with  the  OT  passage 
which  is  in  his  mind. 

No  argument,  therefore,  can  safely  be  based  on  the 
rhetorical  use  of  the  word  '  elders  '  in  the  opening  part 
of  the  letter.  No  doubt  the  Klders  were  elder  men  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  revolt  eame  from  some  of  the  younger 
men  :  this  was  a  part  of  its  heinousness,  and  the  covert 
allusion  would  be  understood  by  those  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed. 

The  development  of  the  monarchical  episcopate  lies 

9  Later  outside  the  limits  of  the  NT  ;  but  even 
develortment  wu'lm  "K'  Canon  we  find  indications  of  a 
"  '  tendency  which  the  later  history  enables 

us  to  interpret  as  moving  in  this  direction. 

We  have  noticed  that  all  passages  which  describe  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  Elders  speak  of  them 
as  1  class  and  in  the  plural  number  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  duties  of  oversight  (i-mo-Ko-rrif) 
are  pourtrayed,  the  iwliTKOTros  is  spoken  of  as  a  single 
person,  charged  with  responsibility — and  this  in  one 
place  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Si6.kovoi,  and  in  the  other 
immediately  after  Elders  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
plural  number.  From  this  we  may  gather  that,  in  as 
far  as  a  member  of  the  ruling  class  was  thought  of  as 
cirlo'Koiros,  it  was  natural  to  consider  him  by  himself  as 
exercising  an  independent  control  and  holding  a  position 
of  eminent  authority. 

As  far  as  terminology,  then,  is  concerned,  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  distinction  that  presently  came  into  force. 
10.  'ErjiscoDOs'  The  WOrd  iri,rKOWOS  suggests  an  in 


easily 


dividual,  just  as  the  word  irpeo-fiijTepos 


■    j-    -j      i-      i    suggests  the  member  of  a  ruling  class, 
individualised.      &,?  ,  s  ,  .,  . &      , 

or  the  word  oiclkovos  the  member  of  a 

serving  class.  The  class  of  rulers,  however,  did  not 
need  two  designations,  and  when  the  course  of  develop- 
ment led  to  a  supreme  officer  it  was  easy  and  natural  to 
appropriate  to  him  the  word  eirlGKoiros,  while  his  inferior 
colleagues  were  simply  termed  irpeo-fivrepoi. 

But  this  consideration  does  not  really  give  us  any 
guidance  as  to  the  causes  of  the  change  from  government 
p,  by  a  body  of  co-ordinate  iirlaKoirot.  or 

f  Vi  ft  ft  7rPe<r^^T€P01'  to  government  by  a  single 
„_  eV^K ottos  with  a  consultative  college  of 

irpeafivTepoi,  among  whom  he  is  primus 
inter  pares.  The  apostolic  age,  however,  presents  us 
with  several  foreshadow ings  of  the  monarchical  rule 
which  presently  became  universal.  In  the  church  in 
Jerusalem  the  position  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
was  one  of  real  if  undefined  authority,  and,  though  not 
marked  by  any  special  title,  it  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  bishop  of  the  second  century.  We  have  the 
statement  of  Hegesippus  that  on  the  death  of  James  his 
cousin  Symeon  was  appointed  by  general  consent  to 
fill  his  place  (Eus.  HE  hi.  11).  Here,  then,  was  a 
monarchical  type  of  government,  naturally  evolved  and 
continuously  recognised  ;  and  such  an  example  could 
not  fail,  as  time  went  on,  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
other  communities. 

In  the  Greek  world  the  churches  of  Paul's  foundation 
were  from  the  first  controlled  by  the  strong  hand  of 
their  founder.  It  is  true  that  he  urged  them  to  corporate 
action  of  their  own  in  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  and 
discipline  ;  but  he  himself  commanded  them  with  an 
authority  beyond  challenge,  and  his  commands  were 
obeyed.  In  certain  eases  he  transferred  this  his  apos- 
tolic authority  to  delegates,  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus  ; 
but  only,  it  would  s(em,  for  a  period,  and  in  order  to 
cope  with  special  needs.  Still,  in  doing  this,  he  had 
gi\en  a  practical  proof  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
presence  in  a  community  of  one  who  could  rule  with 
supreme  authority  ;  and  this  temporary  sway  would 
doubtless  help  in  determining  the  tendency  of  subse- 
quent development. 

These  examples,  however,  would  have  been  powerless 
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by  themselves  to  produce  so  great  a  change,  had  there  not 
R"  h        keen  elements  in  the  life  of  the  communities 

.  lsnop  whjchm;nje  for  the  concentration  of  authority 
,     .n0  in  particular  hands.      It  is  often  said   that 

n"  such  an  element  is  discoverable  in  the 
working  of  the  presbyteral  college  itself.  Any  board 
which  meets  for  the  transaction  of  business  must 
needs  have  a  president.  The  ho  der  of  this  position 
would  naturally  acquire  a  large  share  of  the  authority 
of  the  board  itself ;  in  time  he  would  tend  to  become  a 
supreme  officer  over  the  whole  community.  This 
suggestion  is  open  to  two  serious  criticisms.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  in 
parallel  cases  at  that  period  such  *  development  from 
oligarchical  to  monarchical  rule  came  about.  Presidents 
of  this  kind  were  often  elected  for  a  month  or  for  a 
year,  and  in  any  case  did  not  acquire  an  independent 
authority.  Moreover,  the  term  '  presbyteral  college' 
may  be  challenged,  if  it  is  intended  to  suggest  that  the 
practical  administration  of  the  Church  was  carried  on 
bv  means  of  formal  meetings  of  the  Elders  as  such. 
We  have  no  evidence  of  any  kind  that  they  regularly 
met  in  this  way.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  special 
seats  in  the  assembly  of  the  community  ;  but  that  they 
met  by  themselves  for  the  transaction  of  business  and 
required  a  chairman  is  a  hypothesis  for  which  no  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  given. 

It  is  only  when  we  turn  our  attention  awav  from  the 

administration  and  fix  it  on  the  common  worship  of  the 

_    ,,         church,  that  we  begin  to  get  any  rays  of 

13.  Katner   Ught  on  thig  problem      If  we  kn"ew  better 

,  .  the  history  of  the  eucharist,  it  is  not  un- 
worsnip.  ui^iy  t]iat  thc  history  of  the  episcopate 
would  cease  to  be  so  perplexing.  In  the  disorders 
which  disgraced  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Corinth,  and  in 
Paul's  regulations  for  checking  them,  we  hear  nothing 
at  all  of  anv  kind  of  presidency  or  leadership.  In  the 
same  church  before  the  end  of  the  century  we  find 
elders  spoken  of  as  the  leaders  of  the  eucharistic  worship 
and  as  '  offering  the  gifts.' 

The  picture  which,  fifty  years  later,  Justin  draws  of 
the  eucharist  in  Rome,  shows  us  a  single  officer,  spoken 
_  ,.  ,  of  simply  as  'the  president'  (6  TrpoecrT&s 
,  tQiv  a5eX<pQv),  receiving  and  offering  the 
eucharistic  elements,  and  making  the 
eucharistic  prayer,  to  which  the  whole  congregation  re- 
sponds with  the  Amkx  (§  3).  Likewise,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  Gospels  or  the  Prophets  '  the  president '  makes 
an  exhortation  based  upon  what  has  been  read.  He  is, 
moreover,  the  depositary  of  the  collection  made  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  and  has  a  general  responsibility  for 
widows  and  orphans,  for  the  sick  and  needy,  for  prisoners, 
and  for  travelling  brethren  from  other  communities 
{A/>.  i.  65-67).  This  president  is  clearly  the  bishop, 
though  Justin's  language  does  not  help  us  to  decide 
whether  he  was  at  that  time  known  in  Rome  by  the 
title  iirlaKOTTOs  or  not.  If  he  was,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  Justin  would  have  said  so.  He  is  writing 
for  heathen  readers,  and  he  avoids  technical  terms  ;  or, 
if  he  finds  it  convenient  to  use  them,  he  explains  them. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  deacons,  he  describes  them  as 
'those  who  with  us  are  called  8i6.kovol'  (ol  KaXov/xevot 
trap'  7ifj.lv  dt&Kovot.)  ;  and  his  usual  term  for  the  Gospels 
is  'the  memoirs  of  the  apostles,'  to  which  in  one 
place  he  adds  'which  are  called  gospels'  (fi,  KaXelrai 
evayyiXia).  We  can  argue  nothing  from  the  absence 
of  the  designation  '  bishop '  •  had  he  cared  to  introduce 
it,  he  would  no  doubt  have  done  so  by  the  phrase  '  he 
who  with  us  is  called  firicr kotos'  (6  Ka.Xovfj.evos  Trap* 
rj/xlv  €Trl(TKoiros).  But  the  person  is  there,  if  the  name 
is  not  ;  and  we  see  that  important  collateral  functions 
belong  to  the  officer  who  presides  at  the  eucharistic 
service.  He  appears  as  at  once  the  instructor  and  the 
almoner  of  the  whole  community. 

It  is  a  long  step,  however,  from  Clement  to  Justin,  and 
it  is  of  some  importance  to  us  that  we  should  have  evidence 
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of  ~   like   development  in  other  parts  of  the   Church. 

Two  passages  may  be  cited  which  point  in  the  same 

direction  for  the  eastern  side  of  the  Medi- 

«•  Eastern  terranean_    lm  In  the  Didachi (chap.  10/) 

Cnurcn.  t]ie  pr0phets  are  spoken  of  as  holding  a 
position  of  special  importance  in  reference  to  the  eucharist : 
they  are  not  bound  by  the  prescribed  formulas  of  thanks- 
givings, but  may  'give  thanks  as  they  will.'  This 
implies  that,  if  present,  they  naturally  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  service.  They  may  order  an  agapt*  to  be 
held  [bpLfciv  rpa-ire^av)  ;  and  to  them  the  first  fruits  are 
to  be  given,  '  for  they  are  your  chief-priests  '  (chap.  13). 
The  same  document  declares,  however,  that  the  ministry 
(Xetrovpyia)  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  was  likewise 
exercised  by  the  bishops  and  deacons  (chap.  15).  It  is 
safe  to  suppose  that  if  no  prophet  were  present  the 
conduct  of  the  service  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  local  ministry,  although  in  this  case  there 
would  be  no  exemption  from  the  duty  of  using  the 
prescribed  formulae. 

^.  The  Ignatian  Epistles,  as  is  well  known,  portray 
the  completed  development  of  the  three  orders  for 
certain  Asiatic  churches  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  one  bishop  is  expressly  con- 
nected with  the  one  eucharist  (for  references,  see 
Euc  i-iarist).  No  eucharist  is  to  be  held  without 
the  bishop,  or  some  person  deputed  by  him  to  conduct 
it.  There  is  '  One  bishop,  one  altar,  one  eucharist ' 
(els  iiricTKOTroSy  £v  dva-iaar-qpiov,  fila  evx^p^rla). 

We  may  feel  confident,  then,  that  in  the  development 
of  the  eucharistic  service  we  have  an  element — perhaps 
the  most  important  element — of  the  development  of  the 
monarchical  episcopate. 

As  soon  as  this  monarchical  rule  had  been  established 
in  a  church  various  sacred  parallels  which  would  be 
taken  as  confirmatory  of  the  divine  order  of 


16.  Final 

stage. 


the  institution ,  would  be  observed.  The 
bishop  and  his  presbyters  might  be  com- 
pared with  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Or  again,  the  three 
orders  of  the  Christian  Church  —  bishop,  presbyters, 
and  deacons — would  find  i*  ready  analogy  in  the  high 
priest,  priests,  and  Levites  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  Such 
parallels  would  serve  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the 
institution,  and  would  facilitate  its  adoption  in  other 
localities. 

Meanwhile,  the  extraordinary  ministry  of  apostles 
and  prophets  had  passed  or  was  rapidly  passing  away. 
Some  of  the  functions  which  they  had  exercised  were 
essential  in  the  Church  ;  and  these  devolved  ;is  a  heritage 
upon  the  permanent  ministry.  The  prestige  which  had 
attached  to  their  exercise  passed  over  in  the  main  to 
the  chief  officers  of  the  community,  who  thus  came  to 
be  regarded,  with  «.  large  measure  of  truth,  as  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  wielding  apostolic  authority 
as  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  the  defenders  of  the 
Christian  faith.  J.  n.  k. 

BISON  (J^n,  dlson),  Dt.  14  sf  AVmg- ;  RY  lias 
Py<;arg  (q.v, ). 

BIT  (JH*?).  Ps.  329  EV.      See  Bridle,  3 

BITHIAH  (rvn2;  reAiA  [B],  BeGGi*  [A],  cp<\e- 
0Oyi&  [L])-  '  daughter  of  Pharaoh,'  and  wife  of  Mered 
ben  Ezrah,  in  the  genealogy  of  Juuah  (i  Ch.  4i8).  On 
the  assumption  that  'Pharaoh'  (njns)  is  correctly  read, 
Bithiah  (which  might  be  explained  '  daughter — i.e. , 
worshipper — of  Yahwc '  [Olsh.  §  277^])  might  be  a 
Hebraised  form  of  an  Egyptian  name  such  as  Bint-Anta, 
■  daughter  of  Anta'  ('Anath),  to  indicate  that  the  bearer 
of  the  name  had  entered  the  Israelitish  community. 

This,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the  view  implied 
in  the  vowels  of  the  name  of  Bithiah's  husband.  Mered 
apparently  means  'rebellion,'  and  suggests  a  warning 
against  the  wickedness  of  taking  foreign  wives  (see 
Ezra9i,  and  cp  2  Ch.  'J 4 26).  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  this  that  Mered's  wife  should  b--.ir  the  honourable 
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name  '  daughter  of  Yahwe '  ■  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  old  heathen  name  retained.  Perhaps,  then,  Bithiah 
is  not  the  right  name;  (£V;'s  7e\ta  suggests  to  Kittel 
-'^■^  and  t?L's  <paddovta  may  conceivably  be  based  on 
mm.  which  in  turn  may  have  sprung  from  nH-in,  pro- 
ducing a  description  of  Mcrcd's  non-Jewish  wife  as  'n 
young  Egyptian  princess '  ( Mcrcd's  other  wife  '  the 
Jewess'  [Jkiil'DIJAii  (</.*'.)]  is  not  named).  However, 
the  corruption  is  antecedent  to  (!3,  and  the  whole  story 
(half-told,  half-implied,  by  the  text  as  it  now  stands)  is 
imaginary.  The  idea  of  the  double  marriage  of  Mered 
had  not  occurred  to  the  original  compiler  ;  the  true  text 
convt-vs  no  warning  against  mixed  marriages.  Kour  at 
least  out  of  the  five  names,  Mered,  Bithiah,  Pharaoh, 
Jehudijah,  and  Hodiah,  are  corrupt  ;  perhaps  indeed 
all  five  are.  Mered,  or,  more  strictly,  M-R-O,  has 
probably  come  from  M-R-TH,  which  is  an  incorrect 
form  of  R-M-TH — i.e. ,  Ramoth— or  rather  of  Jarmuth 
(see  Mkrkd).  '  Bithiah  '  is  not  improbably  a  corruption 
of  'Bealiah'  [rr^z,  i  Ch.  325  [Gi.  Ba.  6]).  Pharaoh 
should  rather  be  ,-:"ir,  a  clan  name  (cp  Pirathon). 
Ha- Jehudijah  (RV,n-)  and  Hodiah  are  plainly  the 
same  name  (in  v.  19  read  in^'N,  '  his  wife').  Accepting 
this  view,  we  have  two  accounts  of  the  family  of  Mered. 
It  is  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  person  mis- 
called Mered  is  represented  as  having  two  wives. 
Hodiah  may  have  been  deliberately  substituted  for 
Bealiah,  from  a  dislike  to  the  first  element  in  that  name. 

We  are  now  rid  of  the  only  case  in  the  OT  of  a  name 
compounded  with  Jah  (rr) — of  such  names  there  are  157 
— being  borne  by  a  foreigner  (cp  Gray,  HPN  158). 
Xevt,  another  mistake  has  to  be  noted.  It  is  plain  that 
1  Ch.  4 17  as  it  stands  is  not  right.  The  remedy  is  (with 
Berth,  and  Kitt. )  to  transpose  v.  i8£  to  the  middle  of 
t.  17.  inserting  of  course  iSm  after  "inm.  This  gives  us, 
as  the  children  of  Bithiah  or  Bealiah,  Miriam  (?), 
Shammai.  and  Ishbah  the  father  of  Eshtemoa.  Eshtemoa 
also  occurs  (together  with  Keilah)  in  the  list  of  the 
children  of  Hodiah  (v.  19),  while  Gedor,  Soco,  and 
Zanoah  are  connected  with  Mered  through  Hodiah's 
double,  Ha-Jehudijah — animportant  notice  (seeMERED). 
It  is  perhaps  sad  to  have  lost  what  was  supposed  to  be 
an  early  testimony  to  the  presence  of  an  Egyptian  ele- 
ment at  and  about  Eshtemoa,  as  contrasted  with  the 
more  purely  Jewish  character  of  Gedor,  Soco,  and 
Zanoah  ;  but  we  gain  an  attestation  of  the  traditional 
importance  of  Jarmuth.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
Jewish  legend  Bithiah  becomes  the  foster-mother  of 
Moses  (  1'ayvikra,  R.,  par.   1 ).  T.  K.  C. 

BITHRON  (jhTian.  THN  TTApATeiNOYCAN  [BAL], 
a^  M-d]L,  beth-horon)  '  the  groove  or  'cleft' 
far  excellence  situated  between  the  Jordan  and  Maha- 
naim  (2  S.  229+),  and  possibly  to  be  identified  with 
the  \V.  'Ajlun,  along  which,  though  at  a  later  time, 
ran  a  Roman  road  from  'Ajlun  to  Mahanaim  (Buhl, 
Pal.  121);  see  Ephraim,  Wood  of.  For  the  sense 
of  Bithron  cp  ©'s  rendering  of  -im  in  Cant.  217  [8prj) 
kolXwia&tcov  (like  koi\&$  in  ©  for  p&y).  The  reading 
Bithron  is  not  certain,  and  the  Vss.  give  little  help,1 
although  Vg.  (cp  also  Aq.'s  fiedwpuv)  suggests  that 
there  was  another  Beth-horon  E.  of  Jordan  (see  HORO- 
naim).  Thenius's  conjecture,  Beth-haram,  is  im- 
probable. 

BITHYNIA  (Bi9ynia  [Ti.  WH]),  the  district  round 
the  central  Sanganus  {Sakaria)  in  the  N\V.  corner  of 
1  Ppopt  h  j*^a  Minor,  extending  from  the  mouth 
5  P  j-  Qf  the  Rhyndacus  [Edrenos  Chai)  east- 
wards to  that  of  the  Sangarius. 

The  boundary  between  Bithynia  and  the  province  of  Asia 
coincided,  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the  line  of  the 
Rhvndacus,  but  with  that  of  the  range  of  the  Mysian  Olympus 
[Kesliish  Dagh)  lying  N.  of  the  river  (Pliny,  HN  5  142).     The 

1  ©  is  unintelligible  and,  to  judge  from  its  similarity  to  the 
Heb.  (cp  We.  Dr.  ad  loc),  has  arisen  perhaps  from  a  trans- 
literation. 
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eastern  frontier  is  often  made  to  coincide  with  the  Billaios  or 
with  the  I'anhenios,  or  even  to  extend  beyond  the  latter  river, 
in  spite  ot  Snabo's  statement  that  the  month  of  the  Sangarius 
marked  the  boundary  (543,  frfv  BifluciW  6pi£ei  Trpb?  ral<; 
tK^oAals)-  Inland,  it  ran  out  far  E.  of  the  river;  but  the  line 
is  indeterminate.  According  to  Pliny  (//A'  5  i4g),  the  Hieros  or 
Siberis  separated  Bithynia  from  the  province  Galatia  ;  but  the 
boundary  fell  some  12  m.  E.  of  that  stream  (Rams.  Hist.  G.-ogr. 
o/^AM  195),  wlnjru.e  it  ran  W.  between  the  Sangarius  and  its 
tributary,  the  Ycmbris. 

The  will  of  Nicomedes  III.,  the  last  of  its  kings,  left 
Bithynia  to  the  Romans  in  74  r>.  <\  ;   but  it  was  not  until 

2  History  ^  l!'<:"  wnen  tn<-  sult;in  of  I'ontus  had  been 
■y*  finally  expelled  from  Asia,  that  Pompuius 
could  undertake  the  organisation  of  the  province  (cp 
Plin.  P.p.  ad  1'rai.  79).  With  it  was  now  combined 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  with  the  exception 
of  those  districts  towards  the  K. ,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  interior  (Paphlagonia),  which  were  assigned  to  native 
dynasts  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  Rome  (Str. 
541.  See  Niese  in  Hermes,  I339,  and  Rhein  Mus.  38 
567  ['83]).  Amlsos,  which  lay  immediately  E.  of  the 
Halys  [Kizil  Irmak),  was  the  most  easterly  community 
of  that  part  of  Pontus  which  was  combined  with  the  old 
kingdom  of  Nicomedes  to  form  the  Roman  province. 

This  dual  origin  of  the  province  was  recognised  in  its  official 
title,  Pontus  et  Bithynia  (so  generally  in  inscriptions,  both  Lat. 
and  Gr.  ;  cp  Appian,  Mithr.  121,  C/G  3532  3548,  CIL  55262). 
The  reverse  order  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole  later,  encouraged 
by  the  gradual  growth  in  importance  of  the  western  seuiun. 
Either  name,  apparently,  might  be  used  to  denote  the  entire 
province  (cp  Tac.  Ann.  122i  with  Dio  Cas.  60 33;  CIG  2590, 
Bull.  Hell.  11  212).  In  administration  also  the  two  pans 
retained  a  certain  degree  of  formal  independence,  each  having 
its  own  metropolis  and  Diet  (concilium). 

In  the  distribution  of  provinces  by  Augustus  in    27 

B.C.     Pontus -Bithynia    remained    senatorial  —  i.e. ,     its 

_     ,       governors,    who  were    of    Praetorian    rank, 

.        ,    ,.     bore  the  title   'proconsul'  (Str.    840,  Tac. 

Apostolic.  Ann^     l74lf5l8)         The    officiai    residence 

was  Nicomedeia.  Under  the  ineffective  supervision  of 
the  Senate  the  province  gradually  became  disorganised  : 
its  finances  fell  into  disorder,  and  unregulated  collegia 
gave  birth  to  turbulence  and  faction.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  reforms,  the  younger  Pliny  was  sent 
into  the  province  in  112  a.d.  His  importance  arises 
from  his  official  contact  with  Christianity  [Epp.  ad  Trai. 
96  and  97.  See  Hardy,  Pliny's  Correspondence,  51  /., 
Rams.  Church,  196/,  and  cp  Christian,  §  6/.). 

In  the  early  period  of  post-apostolic  history  Bithynia 
is  illustrious  ;  but  it  has  little  connection  with  the 
apostles  themselves.  The  salutation  of  1  Pet.  1 1,  where 
Pontus  and  Bithynia  are  mentioned  separately,  bears 
witness  to  the  rapid  evangelisation  of  the  province. 
Before  112  A.D.  Christianity  had  made  such  progress  in 
Bithynia  that  pagan  ritual  was  interrupted  and  the 
temples  in  great  part  deserted  (Pliny,  Ep.  ad  Trai.  96). 
We  get  a  hint  that  there,  as  in  Ephesus,  trade  interests 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  attack  then  made  upon 
the  Christians.  The  contagio  istius  supershttonis  [super- 
stitio prava  immodica),  as  Pliny  calls  the  faith,  would 
most  easily  enter  the  province  by  way  of  Amisus,  along 
the  route  leading  from  the  Cilician  Gates  by  Ty&na  and 
Cassarea  Mazaca  in  Cappadocia.  Ramsay  [Church, 
225)  conjectures  from  Pliny's  letter  that  its  introduction 
must  fall  about  65-75  A.D. 

Amisus  is  now  Samsftn.  Even  in  Strabo's  time  it  was 
gradually  displacing  Sinope  {Sinuh)  as  the  great  harbour  on 
the  north  coast.  The  route  from  C.usarea  Mazaca  northwards 
via  Aqua;  Sara  venae,  Euagina,  and  Amaseia,  to  Amisus,  is  even 
to-day  'the  only  road  practicable  for  arabas,  and  must  always 
have  been  a  great  trade-route'  (Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM, 
268). 

The  interpretation  of  the  word  Bithynia  in  Acts  16  7 
is  connected  with  the  question  concerning  the  Galatian 
churches  (see  Galatia).  On  the  N. 
4.  Acts  107.  Qa^tian  theory,  the  object  of  Paul's  vain 
attempt  to  enter  Bithynia  mast  have  been  to  reach  either 
Amisus  or  Amastris  ;  for  a  design  of  preaching  in  the 
barbarous  interior  is  improbable.  The  direct  route  to 
Amastris  went,  it  is  true,  by  way  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia : 
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but  on  the  other  hand  no  such  route  could  have  brought 
the  apostle  'over  against  Mysia  '  (so  RV  ;  Kara.  tt)v 
yiv&lav).  Further,  both  in  Roman  and  in  ordinary 
usage  Amastris,  and  still  more  Amlsus,  was  a  city  of 
Pontus,  not  of  Bithynia  ;  and  only  the  word  Pontus 
could  have  born  allowable  as  a  single  term  to  express 
the  dual  province  to  which  it  belonged  (as  is  clear  from 
Str.  541  compared  with  543,  in  speaking  of  Heraclea). 
The  expression  '  to  go  into  Bithynia'  can  only  be  taken 
to  imply  \V.  Bithynia — i.e.,  the  district  round  Nicasa 
and  Nicomedeia,  where  the  wealth  and  administrative 
machinery  of  the  province  were  centred.  Dorylaion 
{Eski-shehr),  only  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  Bithynian 
frontier,  was  the  point  to  which  all  the  roads  from  the 
south  converged  ;  Paul  and  his  companions  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  when  they  were 
suddenly  diverted  westwards  (Acts  I67).  w.  J.  \v. 

BITTER  HERBS,  BITTERNESS  (Dn'"tf?  ;  tti- 
KpiAec.1  lactuccE  agj-estes,  Ex.128  Nu.  9n  ;  TTlKpiA.. 
amaritudines,  Lam.  3  15  ;  in  Mishna  also  in  sing.)  are 
twice  mentioned  along  with  DWD  as  the  accompaniment 
of  the  paschal  feast.  Probably  such  herbs  —  whether 
separately  or  mixed — as  lettuce  [Lactuca  Scariola,  var. 
saliva),  chicory  [Cichorium  Inly  bus),  and  endive  [Cich- 
orium  Endivia)  are  meant.  Doubtless  they  originally 
came  into  use  simply  as  a.  relish  or  salad,2  though  the 
prescription  of  them  in  the  Law  may  have  to  do  with  the 
atoning  significance  of  the  Passover  ;  their  association 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  Egypt  is  probably 
a  later  view  (Nowack,  HA  2173).  See,  further,  Pass- 
ovicr. 

'Bitter  herbs,'  rather  than  'bitterness'  (©,  EV), 
seems  to  be  the  proper  rendering  in  Lam.  3  15,    where 


amo    answers    to    njy? 
clause. 


'wormwood,'  in    the    parallel 

M.  — \V.  T.  T.  -D. 


1.  Philology. 


BITTERN,  RV  Porcupine  HlSf?,  exiNOC,"  ericius ; 

Is.  I423  34 11  Zeph.  2i4f).  The  identity  of  this  animal 
( Heb.  kippod)  is  far  from  certain  :  opinions 
of  great  variety  have  been  held. 

The  ancient  versions  unanimously  render  '  Hedgehog  (or 
'Porcupine' — the  two  were  scarcely  distinguished),  and  this  is 
in  general  supported  by  Jewish  tradition,  though  Rashi  thinks 
that  in  Is.  34  t  1  Zeph. 'J  14  a  bird  is  meant,  and  D.  JCimhi 
interprets  'Tortoise'4  in  all  three  passages  (see  their  com- 
mentaries in  /<>t.r.).  Of  modern  Bibles;  Wycliffe's  has  in  all 
three  places  '  Urchin,'  and  so  Luther  (followed  as  usual  by  the 
Dutch),  '  Igel.'  Junius  and  Tremellius  in  their  Latin  OT  render 
a  nut  aria  ('duck-eagle');  Coverdale,  followed  by  the  Great 
Bible,  has  'Otter'  in  Is.  H23  and  'Stork'  in  Is.34n  Zeph. 
2  14,  while  the  Geneva  Bible  has  in  Isaiah  'Hedgehog'  (I423 
mg.  or  'tortoise'),  and  in  Zephaniah  'Owl'  (mg.  or  'hedge- 
hog'). The  French  Protestant  version  seems  alone  to  have 
anticipated  AV  in  the  rendering  'butor'  (mg.  ou  '  bievre '). 
The  Roman  Catholic  Bibles  follow  the  Vulgate.5 

The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  not,  however, 
uncertain. 

It  is  derived  from  a  verb  which  in  Assyrian  means  '  to  plot,' 
transitively  (Sargnn,  KIB  2  66./T),  and  in  Arabic  (1)  '  to  inflict 
a  blow  on  the  neck  of  another'  ;  (2)  'to  have  a  thick  or  loose 
neck.'  The  original  sense  is  perhaps  better  seen  in  Syriac, 
where  the  same  \erb  means  'to  gather  into  a  heap  or  ball 
(trans,  or  in  trans.)  ;  thesense  of  drawing  together  also  underlies 
the  Assyrian  use  (cp  'intrigue,'  intricate).  The  verb  occurs 
but  once  in  OT  Hebrew  (in  Piel  form),  Is.  38  12 — '  I  have  rolled 
up  (or  possibly  '  shortened,'  see  Dillmann  ad  lac.)  like  a  weaver 
my  life,'— a  simile  referring  to   the   treatment  of  the  finished 

1  iriKpts  is,  according  to  Dioscorides  (2  159),  the  wild  variety  of 
vepis  (chicory  or  endh  e) ;  Pliny  (xi.v.  838)  mentions  it  as  the 
bitterest  sort  of  lactuca  (see  the  reff.  in  Di.  on  Ex.128,  and 
in  Nowack,  HA  2173):  Picris  cchioides  is  probably  intended 
by  both.  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  the  meaning  of 
OH?"  is  identical  with  that  of  irtKpCSes. 

2  Vegetable  food  with  meat  is  a  dietetic  necessity,  and  would 
naturally  be  eaten  raw  until  it  was  discovered  that  certain  kinds 
were  best  cooked.  It  is  a  matter  for  curious  inquiry  why  so 
many  salad  herbs  were  bitter,  at  any  rate  in  their  feral  form. 
Dandelion  is  a  striking  example. 

3  Also  used  to  render  fn,  Is.  13z2,  and  112,?,  Is.  .14 15. 

4  Which  he  wrongly  supposes  to  be  the  meaning  of  Ar. 
kutifiu'h. 

5  Explanations  of  these  various  renderings  will  be  found  in 
Fuller's  Miscellanea  Sacra,  1 18  ;  Bochart's  Huroz.  3  36. 
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BITUMEN 

web : 1  the  use  of  the  noun  riTSp  in  Ezek.  7s5  accords  well  enough 
with  this  derivation. 

Kippod  is  equivalent  in  form  to  Aram.  kuppZdha, 
Ar.  kunfudh,'1  and  that  these  are  the  words  for  ' hedge- 
hog"' in  their  respective  languages  is  made  clear  for  Ar. 
(t\<r. }  by  Damiri's  account  (Haydt  al-Hai'wdn,  Bulak 
edition,  ii.  219)  and  for  Aram,  by  the  Syr.  Physiologies 
(Land's  A  necdota  Syriac  a,  442/.  ).3  The  instances  of 
-risp,  N-inp,  in  late  Heb.  and  Aram,  prove  the  same  for 
post-biblical  Jewish  usage  (see  Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des 
Talmuds,  100). 

Whilst  the  philological  evidence   is   thus   entirely  in 

favour  of  the  rendering  'hedgehog'  or  'porcupine,'  it 

..  must    be     admitted     that,     zoologically, 

•  *>o  §y*  there  are  considerable  difficulties.  The 
animal  is  always  spoken  of  in  connection  with  desola- 
tion, and  once  in  relation  to  pools  of  water;  and, 
whilst  both  these  conditions  would  be  natural  in  the 
habitat  of  the  Bittern,  they  have  no  particular  associa- 
tion with  either  the  Hedgehog  or  the  Porcupine. 
Again,  in  Is.  34 n,  the  lisp  is  mentioned  among  birds  ; 
and  in  Zeph.  2 14  it  is  prophesied  that  the  Pelican  and 
the  kippod  shall  lodge  together  in  the  capitals  of  ruined 
Nineveh,  while  'a  voice'  (if  the  text  may  be  trusted) 
shall  sing  in  the  windows.  The  answers  made  by 
Bochart  to  these  objections — that  the  Porcupine  or 
Hedgehog  was  regarded  as  an  unfriendly,  desert-loving 
animal  on  account  of  its  formidable  equipments  ;  that 
we  can  find  parallels  to  the  mention  of  a  beast  among 
birds  in  such  enumerations  as  Lucian's  '  large  oxen,  and 
horses,  and  eagles,  and  bears,  and  lions';  and  that  the 
capitals  on  which  the  animal  is  to  sit  may  be  those  of 
fallen  columns — are  ingenious,  but  perhaps  scarcely 
satisfying.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  translation 
'  bittern '  may  be  reconciled  with  the  etymology  by 
considering  the  fact  that  this  bird  has  the  power  of 
drawing  in  its  long  neck  so  that  its  head  almost  rests 
upon  its  breast.4  Still,  it  is  not  easy  to  set  aside,  the 
argument  derived  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
cognate  languages. 

The  Bittern,  Botaurus  stellaris,  is  found  in  marshy 
and  reedy  places  throughout  Europe,  Asia  (including 
India),  and  Africa.  Canon  Tristram  records  its  occur- 
rence in  the  marshes  of  Huleh.  It  is  a  nocturnal  bird 
of  considerable  size,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  loud 
booming  note.  Formerly  a  common  bird  in  suitable 
localities  in  Britain,  it  is  now  but  a  winter  visitor.  It 
is  grouped  with  the  Herons  in  the  family  Ardeidas. 
(Cp  also  Cormorant  and  Pelican.) 

For  Is.  34  1 1  (fjityj';  RVmjr.  'bittern')  see  Owl,  §  2(4) 

N.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

BITTERNESS,  WATER  OF  (DnSH  *D),  Nu.  5i8 
RV,  AV  '  bitter  water.'     See  Jealousy,  Ordeal  of. 

BITUMEN,  the  proper  rendering  (1)  of  1!DT\,S  as 
RVms-    recognises    (^ccpaATOC ;     bitumen;    EV    has 

1  This  evidence  seems  enough  to  show  that  the  original  sense 
was  'to  contract  or  'cause  contraction  by  striking,'  not  to 
'cut  ;  and  that  those  were  misled  who,  like  Fuller  and  nearly 
all  the  older  scholars,,  explained  the  name  of  the  animal  from 
the  latter  sense.  In  post-biblical  Hebrew  and  W.  Aramaic  the 
sense  of  cutting  is  fairly  common  ;  but  this  may  be  explained 
partly  perhaps  from  a  misinterpretation  of  "'FHBp  in  Is.  38 12, 
and  partly  from  association  with  Gr.  Ko-rnm  and  iis  derivatives  : 
cp   Syr.    Kupda   (N.S.  knptd\    'a  piece    of  flesh'  — late   Gr. 

KOTTO-SlOV. 

2  So  ^Ethiopic  kenfez.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Arabic  word    is  a  loan-word  from  Aramaic,   than  that  lisp  is 

borrowed.  _    Frankel,  however  (A  ram.  Fremdw.  xiv.),  holds  that 
the  latter  is  the  case. 

_3  Cp,  for  Syriac,  the  other  references  cited  by  P.  Smith. 
A  nppedha  appears  to  be  used  for  the  '  owl '  in  Kal.  tv.  Dim. 
(367). 

1  Cp  Brehm's  Thierleben  (Leipsic,  '79)  6388.  'When  it 
(the  Bittern)  rests  and  is  at  ease,  it  holds  the  body  erect  in  a 
somewhat  forward  position  and  draws  in  its  long  neck  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  head  rests  upon  its  neck.' 

5  Ar.  /rot/iar.  Perhaps  with  reference  to  the  reddish  colour 
occasionally  observed  ?  (Diosc.  1  99). 


BIZJOTHJAH 

slime')  in  Gen.  11 3  14io  Ex.  23f;  but  also  (2)  of 
"(S3,  which,  like  its  Aram,  cognate,  is  an  Ass.  loan-word 
(EV  Pitch)  in  Gen.  6147,  where  its  occurrence  furnishes 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the 
Deluge- Story  (see  Deluge,  §  13).  In  the  Bab. 
Deluge-Story  six  '  fars'  of  kupru  (123,  '  bitumen')  and 
three  of  hid  a  1  (naphtha:  Jensen)  are  poured  upon  the 
outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  ship,  respectively.  Iddu, 
'  naphtha,'  is  the  word  used  in  the  legendary  account  of 
the  infancy  of  Saigon  I.  (3  R.  458a  ;  JtPV)  556)  : — ■'  she 
placed  me  in  a  basket  of  reeds,  with  iddu  my  door 
she  shut '  ;  in  the  similar  story  of  Moses  the  words 
■en,  'bitumen,'  and  nsi,  Pitch  (q.v.),  are  combined 
(Ex.23  &<r(pa\TO$  iriffffa  [Ba?b],  but  6.<?<pa\Tbirt.<j<ja 
[B*AF]).  The  origin  of  bitumen,  or  asphalt,  and 
naphtha  need  not  delay  us  long.  Together  with 
petroleum  and  mineral  tar,  they  form  a  series  of  sub- 
stances which  are  the  result  of  certain  changes  in 
organised  matter.  These  substances  merge  into  each 
other  by  insensible  degrees,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  point  mineral  tar  ends  and  asphalt  begins. 

Naphtha,  which  is  the  first  of  the  series,  is  in  some  places 
found  flowing  out  of  the  earth  as  a  clear,  limpid,  and  colourless 
liquid.  As  such  it  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  some  of  wliich 
are  very  volatile  and  evaporate  on  exposure  ;  it  takes  up  oxygen 
from  the  air,  becomes  brown  and  thick,  and  in  this  state  it 
is  called  petroleum.  A  continuation  of  the  same  process  of 
evaporation  and  oxidation  gradually  transforms  the  material 
into  mineral  tar,  and  still  later  into  solid  glassy  asphalt. 

Asphaltic  deposits  are  widely  diffused  throughout 
the  world,  more  especially  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions — for  example  in  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea 
[q.v.,  §  6).  The  asphalt  of  the  Dead  Sea  (which  was 
very  well  known  to  the  ancients)  is  not  at  present  of 
commercial  importance  ;  but  the  sources  of  the  supply  of 
ancient  Babylon,  the  bitumen  springs  of  Hit  (the  Is  of 
Herod.  I179),  are  still  used.  At  this  very  old  city  on 
the  Euphrates  the  shipwrights  adhere  to  the  ancient 
fashion  of  boat -building.  Tamarisk  and  mulberry 
branches  form  the  substratum,  which  is  covered  with 
mats  and  thickly  besmeared  with  bitumen  (cp  Ex.  23). 2 
Bitumen  was  much  used  in  architecture  (see  Gen.  11 3). 
Unburned  brick  protected  by  «.  plaster  of  bitumen 
proved  the  most  indestructible  of  materials  (see  Assyria, 
§  6,  Babylonia,  §  15,  and  cp  Peters,  Nippur,  2162). 
Bitumen  was  used  in  ancient  times  as  a  fuel  (Verg. 
Eel.  883),  for  medicinal  purposes  (Jos.  BJ  iv.  84) 
and  for  embalming  (see  Embalming). 

BIZJOTHJAH,  RV  Biziothiah  (H^ffm),  among 
the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Negeb  (Josh.  15  28).  <£BA  (/cat 
ox  Ku)/xaL  avrioi/  k.  at  eVauXets  av.  [L  om.])  enables  us  to 
restore  thus— .Trrj^  ( '  and  her  villages  ').  See  We.  CH 
132,  and  Hollenberg,  Alex.  Uebers.  d.  B.  Jos.  ('76),  14. 

BIZTHA  (Nn-T3  [Ba.,  Ginsb.  for  common  'T3], 
m&z&n  [BN*L0],  B&z.  [Nc-a],  -zed,  [A]),  a  chamberlain 
of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  1 10).  If  any  reliance  could  be  put  on 
the  reading  of  the  Vss. ,  one  might,  with  Marq.  [Fund. 
71),  compare  /j.afav  with O.  Pers.  mazddna — i.e.,  pin,  or 
fiafav,  with  fiafavrjs,  the  name  of  a  eunuch  of  Darius  III. 

BLACK  (D-in,  -ih'J',  -Hi?,  -fJ;n)  and  BLACKISH 
(Tip)  Job  616  ;  see  Colours',  §  8.  T  BLACKNESS  ;  for 
Prov.  7  9  RV  and  Joel 26  Xah.  2ro,  see  Colours,  §  17  ; 
for  Job  3  5  ib.  §  8  n. ,  for  Is.  50  3  ib,  §  8. 

BLAINS  (njftinK),  Ex.  99/f.     See  Boil,  §  3. 

<     BLASPHEMY    (n¥NJ    2  K.  193    Is.  37 3;     HIVW 
Xeh.  91826;     '&»    Ezek[35i2;    BAaco>hmia    Tob.  Ti8 

1  Th  A      T  Macc—6  Mt-  1-31  -665).      The  word 

'  so  translated  is  derived  from  a  root 
(fxj)  meaning  literally  'to  scorn  or  reject'  (see  2  S. 
12i4  Ps.  74ioi8  Is.  5^5).  In  Hebrew,  therefore,  it  can 
naturally  be  used   to  describe  an  attitude  of   hostility 

*  Perhaps  connected  with  hamtu,  'burning,  fiery'  (Halevy). 

2  See  the  illustration  called  'A  Noachian  Boatyard  at  Hit,' 
Peters,  Nippur,  2  162. 
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BLASPHEMY 

towards  God   or  man,    things  holy  or  things    profan 
(Jer.  3324  Is.  00  14  1  S.  2 17). 

'Blaspheme'  (cp  the  verb  'to  blame,'  Romanic  blaumare, 
L.  blasphi-marc,  and  see  Murray,  s.v.\  however,  occurs  in  the 
EV  as  a  rendering  also  of  the  following  words :  rp3  1  K. 
21 10  13  AV  (RV  '  curse 'l  RVmff-  '  renounce' ;  cp  Dav.  on  Jub 
15);  r\W  2  K.1'.)..jl-  EV  =  Ls.37o23  EV,  Ezek.2027  EV,  Nu. 
153oRV(AV  'reproach'),  Ps.  44  16  [17]  EV  ;  (cerrrnN)  ip:  Lev. 
24n  ('*  DC;)  v.  v>  EV,  and  the  CI:.  /SAao^jaeiv  2  Mace.  10  34 
(not  V)  12  14  Mt.  2739  Mk.  328  (followed  by  to  ovofxa  tou  $eov\ 
Rev.  136,  1  Pet.  4  14. 

In  1  Mace.  738  'blasphemies'  is  the  rendering  of 
5v<T(pTj/J.tai  ;  in  v.  41  '  to  blaspheme '  represents  the 
related  verb  5va<pr)fj.e?v  ;  the  object  of  the  blasphemies 
is  the  temple.  It  is  important  to  determine  the  sense  of 
(3\acr<pr}fjLeli>  accurately,  because  the  sense  of  '  to  blas- 
pheme'  in  EV  follows  this  exactly.  In  a  word,  the 
conception  of  'blasphemy  '  in  current  English  is  narrower 
than  the  conception  that  we  find  in  this  supposed  pattern 
of  English  speech,  which  includes  all  modes  of  reviling 
or  calumniating  God  or  man  (see  6  on  2  K.  196  [Heb. 
ism]  194  [Heb.  mnrr]  and  Is.  b'ls  [Heb.  knjd  uncertain 
conj.],  and  cp  Acts  1345  186  Jude  9  with  Lk.5-i  Jn. 
IO36). 

Among  the  Hebrews  (whose  view,   it  is  needless  to 
say,     profoundly     affected     our     own     common     law) 
9    OT         +"    klasPnemy  or  the    expression  of   unjust, 
,  derogatory  opinions  regarding  God  or  his 

government  of  the  world  was  made  a 
capital  offence  (Lev.  24  n  ;  cp  1  K.  21  13,  and  see  Jos. 
Ant.  iv.  86)  ;  the  blasphemer  must  be  '  cutoff'  from  his 
people  (Lev.  24 15  P;  see  Law  and  Justice,  §  13). 
It  was  forbidden  to  use  the  name  of  God  lightly  (cjn 
Dt.  5 11),  whether  to  ask  a  blessing  or  to  invoke  a  curse 
(cp  Ex.  2O7,  and  see  Blessinc  and  Cursing,  §  1,  and 
Schultz,  OT  Theol.  2  122^  [ET]).  Whenever  IsncI 
is  brought  to  shame  God's  name  is  scoffed  at  by  the 
heathen  (Ps.  74  10 18).  At  a  later  date  it  was  held  to  be 
a  mark  of  profanity  even  to  pronounce  the  real  name  of 
the  God  of  Israel  (see  Lev.  24  n  and  cp  Names,  §  109). 
Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  86),  and  the  Rabbis  interpret  Ex. 
2228  as  a.  prohibition  of  blaspheming  'strange  gods'  ; 
but  the  interpretation,  however  much  in  the  interests  of 
the  Jews  themselves,  implies  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
use  of  elohlm  (see  Schultz,  2127).  It  was  on  a  charge 
wrp  of  blasphemy — claiming  to  be  the  Christ,  the 
"  Son  of  God — that  Jesus  was  found  worthy  of 
death  (Mk.  14 61-64  Mt.  266s  ;  cp  Jn.  IO33),  and  for 
blasphemous  words  against  '  the  holy  place  and  the 
law'  Stephen  was  condemned  to  be  stoned  (Acts 6 13 
7  56  _f.).  See  Stephen.  By  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Mk.  329,  Mt.  I232,  was  meant  originally 
a  definite  offence  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had 
ascribed  Jesus'  cures  of  demoniacs  to  a  power  derived 
from  the  prince  of  the  demons.  This  was  blasphemy 
against  the  divine  power  which  had  come  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism  (Mk.  1 10  Mt.  3i6  Lk.  322).  In 
Mt.  I232,  however,  a  later  interpretation  is  given,  which 
implies  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  thoroughly 
absorbed  the  idea  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  put  in  antithesis  to  the  'Son  of  Man.'  One 
who  fails  to  pierce  below  the  humble  exterior  of  Jesus 
may  be  forgiven.  One  who  not  merely  rejects,  but 
openly  disparages,  that  great  gift  which  '  the  Heavenly 
Father  will  give  to  those  who  ask  him'  (Lk.  11 13) 
cannot  be  forgiven  :  the  inward  impediment  in  the  man 
himself  is  too  strong.  The  idea  of  the  original  distinc- 
tion was  suggested  by  that  in  the  Law  (Num.  I527-31). 
A  parallel  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  Mishna  (Sanhedr. 
10 1) — '  He  who  says  that  the  Law  is  not  from  Heaven 
has  no  part  in  the  world  to  come'  (xjn  D^ij.')-  The 
later  interpretation,  however,  has  no  parallel,  and  is  a 
1  This  rendering  of  "13  is  very  doubtful ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  passages  like  Job  1  5  r  K.  21 10  13  a  later  editor 
substituted  rp2  f°r  hhp  or  fKJ-  In  Ps.  10  3  we  may  even  have 
side  by  side  the  correction  ~"Q  and  the  original  reading  \'K}. 
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product  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  working  in  the  hearts  of 
the  first  disciples. 

BLASTING  i|1STJ;;    <pn\rc.    A.N6M0cpeopia,  [Dt. 

2S...     2  Ch.  fiaoj,     6NTTYPICM0C      [i     K.  8  37]  J      ®EA'2 

nypojcic[Am.  4  9]  ,  6''NcbQr,  &4>opi&,  ©A  Adpeo. 
(f>***  a7ro.  [Hag.  217])  is,  as  we  learn  from  Gen.  41, 
1  term  specially  applied  to  the  blighting  effect  of  wind 
u|»m  corn.  The  root  in  Arabic  means  blackness  ;  and 
tin.1  Heb.  word  thus  describes  a  blackening  (almost 
burning)  process  which  is  regarded  as  due  to  a  severe  wind 
— a  sense  which  is  expressed  by  the  various  renderings 
of  (?.  The  word  is  in  each  passage  coupled  with  ppv 
'  mildew.'  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  wind  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  such  a  blackening.  In 
the  British  Islands  wheat  when  young  assumes  a  yellow 
colour  from  cold,  a  well-known  physiological  effect. 
Under  a.  burning  drying  wind,  it  might  turn  brown, 
but  scarcely  black.  Further,  it  must  be  noted  that  in 
Gen.  41  6  the  corn  was  in  ear  ;  it  had  made  its  growth, 
but  the  ears  were  thin — i.e.,  diseased.  It  seems  prob- 
able, then,  that  the  effect  conceived  in  the  dream  was 
that  produced  by  '  corn  smut,'  Ustilago  Car  bo ;  and  that 
this  is  the  real  meaning  of  \\l:-,z\  '  Mildew  '  is  the  other 
common  disease  of  corn,  Puccinia  graminis. 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

BLASTUS  (BAactoc  [Ti.  WHj),  the  chamberlain 
(6  tiri  rod  kolt&vos,  pnefectus  culuculi)  of  King  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Acts  12  20). 

BLESSINGS  and  CURSINGS  (Tin,  to  bless— a 
denominative  from  ^]"}3,  the  knee,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg  ;  perhaps  '  to  cause  to  make  progress,' — and 
TIN,  to  curse  [cp  Ass.  ardru  (1)  '  to  curse,'  ardru  (2)  '  to 
bind'],  and  their  derivatives  nD*lH,  JT1ND,  in  parallelism, 
chiefly  in  poetic  and  legal  sources  of  JED  and  later 
imitations  ;  cp  Gen.  27  29  Dt.  11  26  Josh.  8  34  etc. ). 

vP  represents  -i-q  by  euAo-yeie,  ,-j2nD  by  €v\oyia  (also  NT 
words).  In  Hebrew  for  'cursing'  we  find  also  (a)  7?p>  rn^p 
(prop,  to  belittle?)  frequently.  (?>)  n^.y.  verb  and  noun,  cp  ft'JTJ 
,~i\x  'oath  of  cursing'  Nu.  621  (RYmg.  'adjuration'),  rendered 
'  execration,'  Jer.  42  18  44  22,  and  RV  only  Jer.  2i*  18  ;  its 
derivative  nSxri  occurs  in  Lam.  365!.  (c)  C~in  Cini.  see  Ban. 
('0  mp  only  in  the  Balaam  stories  (Nu.  22  n  23s  24  10)  and 
possibly  to  be  connected  with  npj  (prop.  '  to  pierce')  rendered  in 
Lev.  "J -I  11  16  'blaspheme.'  Fn.nn  the  Jewish  tradition  which 
explained  it  to  mean  '  pronounce,  speak  aloud '  arose  the  deep- 
rooted  belief  that  the  divine  name  was  not  to  be  uttered  under 
any  circumstance  (see  Names,  §  109  n.).  Idolatry,  §  8.  (c) 
nyot^,  Is.  <».r)  15,  EV  '  curse,'  properly  '  oath '  as  in  RVmg.  ;  see 
Oath  and  cp  Covenant,  §  5. 

The  NT  words  are  (a)  avaBefxaji^u)  Mk.  1471  (in  tp  for 
C"in»  LVinn);  «a.Tai'a0e/i.a[T<.<Ju>])  Mt.  20  74  Rev.  22  3  ;  see  Ban. 
(/■)  KaTapd[o)j.a.i]  Rom.  12  14  Jam.  39  (in  ip  for  S^p.  tn),  also 
Ko.Ta.pa.  Gal.  3  10  13  and  KardBefj-a  (RV">£.  'anything  accursed") 
Rev.  22  3  ;  cp  also  e7rt«arapa70?  'under  a  curse,'  Gal.  3  10.  (c) 
KaKoAoyeti/  Mt.  15  4  Mk.  V  io,  RV  '  speak  evil  of  (in  (5  for  ^Sp) ; 
see  Oath. 

In  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  u  blessing  or  a 
curse  was  a  spell,  pronounced  by  '  holy  '  persons,  and 
containing  a  divine  name,  or  divine  names,  which  drew 
down  the  divine  favour  or  disfavour  (i.e.,  prosperity  or 
adversity),  as  the  case  might  require,  on  certain  other 
persons.  It  was  a  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  life 
that  curses  were  more  frequently  in  demand  than 
blessings.  Thus  (a)  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
between  states  naturally  led  to  the  solemn  utterance  of 
formulas  of  cursing  against  the  enemy.  These  invoca- 
tions would  be  uttered  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  and 
(.'specially  when  the  warriors  were  on  the  point  of 
advancing  against  the  foe.  Goliath,  we  are  told, 
'cursed  David  by  his  gods  (1  S.  17  43).  The  battle- 
shout  certainly  had  a  religious  character  ;  and,  if  it  did 
not  always  devote  the  enemy  to  destruction,  at  any  rate 
it  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  national  side.  Cp  Ps.  MS  1-3 
and  the  story  of  Balaam  [q.v.~\.x     (b)  The  laws  too  had 

1  Nu.  22  6  shows  that  Balak,  according  to  the  narrator,  was 
about  to  fight  with  the  Israelites. 
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sometimes  an  increased  sanction  through  the  cursing 
formulse  attached.  Thus  KB  iv.  mentions  a  statute 
respecting  the  maintenance  of  boundaries,  which  is 
enforced  by  a  curse  on  any  one  who  should  violate  it. 
To  this  category  of  curses  belong  those  in  Dt.  28. 

It  is  true  that  a  series  of  blessings  is  attached  to  the 
series  of  cursings.  Moses,  from  his  close  connection  with 
the  Deity,  had  a  special  power  of  blessing  and  cursing. 
After  him  the  priests  had  a  similar  power,  which  they 
exerted  in  the  interests  of  the  faithful  community  (cp 
Ukim  and  Thum.mim,  §  6).  The  uplifted  hands  of  the 
priest  drew  down  (as  it  were)  a  blessing  on  Israel  (cp 
Lev.  922  Nu.  623-27)  and  a  curse  on  Israel's  enemies. 
So  potent,  indeed,  were  the  blessings  and  the  curies  ot 
the  reputed  founder  of  Israel  that  they  could  be  said  to 
lie  on  the  two  sacred  mountains  which  enclose  the 
original  centre  of  the  people — the  valley  of  Shechem — 
ready  to  descend,  as  the  case  might  be,  with  rewards  or 
punishments  (Dt.   11  29).1 

Within  the  family  it  was  the  father  who  (according  to 
primitive  ideas  not  unconnected  with  the  worship  of 
ancestors)  had  the  mystic  privilege  of  determining  the 
weal  or  woe  of  his  children  (Gen.  925^),  and  more 
especially  when  his  days  were  manifestly  numbered  (see 
Esau,  §  -j.,  Isaac,  §  5,  Jacob).  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  early  Israelites  limited  this  power  by  moral  con- 
siderations (see  Gen.  27  35).  Obviously,  however,  such 
a  limitation  was  o.  necessary  consequence  of  a  pure 
monotheism.  The  post-exilic  writers  declare  that  only 
the  offspring  of  the  righteous  can  be  blessed  (Ps.  37  26), 
and  that  the  observance  of  God's  laws  ensures  his  favour 
without  the  aid  of  priests  or  enchanters.  Fear  not, 
then,  said  the  later  sages  to  their  pupils,  if  thine  enemy 
curses  thee  :  '  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come  '  (Prov, 
262). 

Still,  even  in  post-exilic  time  we  sometimes  find  1 
strange  half-consciousness  that  curses  had  an  inherent 
power.  It  was  worth  while  to  curse  «.  bad  man, 
to  ensure  his  full  punishment— such  is  the  idea  of  Ps. 
109 — a  strange  survival  of  primitive  superstition. 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  we  find  blessings  and 
curses.  They  are,  however,  simply  authoritative  declara- 
tions of  the  eternal  connection  between  right-doing  and 
happiness,  wrong-doing  and  misery  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of 
Judas). 

Parallels  to  the  Israelitish  view  of  blessings  and 
cursings  outside  of  the  Semitic  peoples  hardly  need  to  be 
quoted.  The  objective  existence  of  both,  but  especially 
of  curses,  was  strongly  felt  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  as  the  magical  texts  show.  The  Arabian 
beliefs  on  the  subject  are  also  very  suggestive,  as 
Goldziher  has  pointed  out.  See  Magic,  §  ■?  n.,  and 
on  the  '  curse-bringing  water'  (Nu.  5 18^)  see  Jealousy, 
Water  of.  t.  k.  c. 

BLINDNESS  (D^D,  Gen.  19n  2  K.  618  ;  fTW, 
Dt.  2828  Zech.  124).  See  Eye,  Diseases,  and  Medi- 
cine. 

BLOOD.  For  blood  in  law  and  ritual,  see  Sacrifice  ; 
Passover;  Clean  and  Unclean,  §  iff  ;  Covenant,  §  $f.  ; 
Kinship,  §  if.  ;  and  Food,  §  9.  For  'avenger  of  blood'  (^NJ 
C^n  ;  Dt.  196),  see  Goel.  For  '  issue  of  blood '  (pu'trts  ai/xaros  ; 
Mk.  525),  see  Disease,  Medicine. 

BLOOD,  Field  of  (^r-poc  aimatoc).  Mt.  278.      Sec 

Aceldama. 

BLUE  (n^OFI),  Ex.25  4,  etc.,  a  variety  of  Purple. 
See  Colours,  §§  13,  15. 

_'  Blue'  is  employed  in  EV  of  Esth.  1  6  to  distinguish  certain 
kinds  of  stones.    Thus  for  t-^  we  have  AV  '  blue  marble,'  AVmg. 

1  The  blessing  and  the  curse  referred  to  were  those  attaching 
to  the  fulfilment  and  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  commands  of  the 
Law.  They  were  'laid  before'  Israel  by  Moses,  and  were 
to  be  'laid'  by  them  on  their  arrival  in  the  promised  land, 
probably  by  solemn  proclamation,  on  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal 
respectively.  In  Dt.  L'7  12  /.  we  have  a  later  writer's  interpreta- 
tion of  this  command.     See  Kue.  ThT,  1878,  pp.  297^ 
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'marble,'  RV  'white  marble';  and  for  ninb  KVmg,  'stone 
of  blue  colour,'  EV  'black  marble.'  See,  however,  Makulii, 
and  cp  Colours,  §  16. 

For  '  blueness '  in  Prov. -0 30T  AV  (yug  fl'nan*  '  blueness  of 
wound')  RV  has,  better,  'stripes  that  wound.' 

BOANERGES  (BOANHprec  [Ti.  Treg.  WII  follow- 
ing NABC,  etc.  ;  BoANAp.  [A*],  TR  BOANep-)-  a  11;imi^ 
given,  according  to  Mk  017,1  to  James  [1]  and  John 
the  sons  of  Zebedee.  The  reading  of  fi-s,  etc.,  points  to 
fioav-q  pyes  as  the  accepted  analysis  of  the  name,  and 
the  evangelist  explains  it  by  viol  fipovTrjs,  '  sons  of 
thunder.'  Each  element,  however,  presents  some 
difficulty. 

1.  The  difficulty  in  taking  Boane-  to  be  »J3,  i>  nc, 
'  sons  of,"  is  to  account  for  oa.  =  shewd . 

Attempts  to  explain  it  as  a  phonetic  'corruption'  have  been 
unsatisfactory.  Ihere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  historical 
foundation2  for  Bretsehneider's  explanation-' of  oaas  a  mi  rupt  pro- 
nunciation of  a  provincial  (Galilean)  a,  or  for  Hugh  ]  In  million's 
statement-1  (Works,  620)  that  the  Jews  pronounced  s/tt  icii  as  oa. 

It  is  more  plausible  to  regard  the  corruption  as  textual. 
Since  she-wd=a.  is  natural  enough  (cp  fiavyj-papaK,  Josh.  1  ti  45 
[A]),  and  s/iezviT  =  o  is  not  unknown  (cp  e.g.  iepofioa.fx)t  oa 
might  be  a  conflate  reading.5  Dalman  {Gram.  1-22,  n.  2)0 
supposed  the  transposition  of  an  o  which  originally  stood  after 
p  (see  below).  He  now  prefers  to  regard  either  o  or  a  as  a 
gloss  (/I ■  orte  Jesu,  39,  n.  4).  In  some  such  way  the  double 
vowel  must  have  arisen  ;  it  is  strange  that  the  MSS"  have  not 
preserved  any  trace  of  variation  in  the  first  syllable. 

The  orthography,  therefore,  cannot  be  explained 
quite  satisfactorily.  We  may  be  reasonably  certain, 
however,  about  the  signification. 

2.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  second  element  in  the 
word.  The  evangelist  (or  a  scholiast)  understood  pyes 
to  mean  fipovrii,  '  thunder';  but  we  do  not  know  what 
Semitic  word  it  was  supposed  to  represent,  nor  can  we 
say  whether  the  interpretation  was  an  original  hypothesis 
or  a  really  current  belief. 

(a.)  In  the  Syriac  versions  (Pesh.  and  Sin.)  pyes  appears  as 
■j;:-\  That  may,  however,  be  nothing  more  than  a  translitera- 
tion. Only  in  Arabic  does  ^ ;i  mean  '  thunder.'  If  it  occurs  in 
the  OT  at  all3  it  probably  means  'throng.'  In  Aram,  it  means 
'tumult,' 'rushing,' etc.  Ifpyesis  c'JH,  therefore,  it  can  hardly 
mean  'thunder.'" 

Jerome,  indeed,  conscious  of  this,  declares  (Comm.  ad  Dan. 
1  7)  that  the  true  reading  is  (emendatius  legit  ur)  6e?iercem  (van 
banermn,  banareheiu) — i.e.,  sons  of  r?'em,  rj-jn  (cp  Ex.  ID  16 
Pseudo-Jon.) — and  this  reading  he  quietly  assumes  in  his  Lib. 
de  710mm.  Heb.  under  '  John. '  That  he  ignores  it  in  the  Comm. 
on  Mk.,  however,  probably  shows  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothetical 
emendation,10  not  a  variant  reading  (cp  Bartim-^eus,  §  2). 
Apparently,  therefore,  we  must  adhere  to  pyes. 

(fi)  The  second  letter  of  pyes,  however,  might  represent  not  3 
but  y,  as  in  peyp.a=  kejti  ;  but  cy-j  is  no  nearer  0poimj  than  u'j-V 
Besides,  y  becomes  y,  as  a  rul.j,  only  when  it  is  represented  in 
Arabic  by  g,  not  by';  but  although  there  is  in  Ar.  a  word 
ragasa,  the  phonetic  equivalent  uf  which  in  Hebrew  would  be 
C"J~\,  rdasa  (not  ragasa)  agrees  most  closely  with  wy-\  in 
meaning,  and  a  cj-\  =  ra '  asa  would  not  as  a  rule  appear  as 
pyes. 

The  common  word  for  '  thunder '  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
would  not  conflict  with  this  phonetic  principle  ;  the  nearest  word 
in  Arabic  to  Hebrew  ra'am  is  ragaitta.  Drusius  {Ad  voces  NT 
Comm.  prior  39  [1616])  therefore  and  Glassius  {Phil.  Sacra, 
[1625])  revived  the  theory  of  Jerome  that  pyes  should  he  pyep., 
regarding  the  s  as  merely  a  Greek  termination  substituted  for 
a  final  consonant,  dropped  as,  e.g.,  in  Gehenna.  No  doubt  -e9 
would  be  rather  a  strange  termination  for  a  man's  name  ;  but 
Boanerges  is  not  a  man's  name :  it  is  the  name  of  two  men. 
Indeed    Suidas    gives    the    name     as     /Soaeepyeis     (as     if     the 

1  There  is  no  hint  of  such  a  name  anywhere  else  in  the  NT 
(cp,  however,  ]|  Lk.  U  14  [D])  ;  but  too  much  must  not  be  made  of 
that.  Glassius  pointed  out  that  Boanerges  is  professedly  a  name 
shared  by  two  men  (more  conveniently  called  '  the  suns  of 
Zebedee  '),  one  of  whom  met  an  early  death  (Acts  12). 

2  Cp  the  strong  language  of  Kautzsch,  Gram.  d.  Bibl.- 
Aram.  g. 

3  NT  Lex.,  s.v. 

4  Adopted  by  Lightf.  (//or.  Heb.  ad  loc.),  who  instances 
Moao-aSa  (Strabo,  764)  for  N~t^£. 

*j  So  (practically)  Glassius  (d.  1656). 

°  So  now  Arnold  Meyer,  Jesu  Mutters  fir  ache. 

7  See  below  (fi). 
MT  has  jy}-\  in  Ps.   5f>  15  and  nETl  in  643  (cp  ijj^i  in  2i); 
but  in  each  case  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  text  is 
correct.     See  Che.  PsA^. 

»  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  passage  cited  by 
Lightfoot  {Megillah  B.  29*?,  mid.)  the  word  means  '  thunder.' 

10  A  corruption  of  rjjn  into  c'jn  (see  J3)  would  be  easy. 
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plural  of  ^oai/epy»j?).  Be/a,  on  the  other  hand  (Adnotationes 
majorcs,  ad  loc.  I1594]),  tried  to  improve  on  llru-sius  by  suggest- 
ing that  a  mistake  bad  occurred  in  a  Semitic  te.vt :  cy-i  "'as 
misread  DJH-  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  be.  A 
Semitic  textcontaining  the  name  Di'T33  would  not  need  tu  give 
an  explanation  of  the  name  (cp  col.  490,  n.  1).  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Gieek  translator  could  not  have  given  the  supposed 
correct  translation  if  he  had  misread  the  word.* 

(y)  There  remains  tliu  possibility  that  s-\  (see  e.g.  Ai-iaz, 
Boaz).  Kaut/M  h  (i.e.)  suggests  that  pyeq  may  represent 
UT-  (l':~i),  '  an^cr  '  (q>  1  >an.  3  13  and,  as  used  of  thunder,  the  Ar. 
iitnjaza  'r-r<i ',/")  ;  and  this  solution  is  adopted  by  Dalman  (i.e.), 
who  further  accounts  for  the  translation  fipovTr)  by  comparing 
Job  372,  1^'p  lri,  used  of  thunderS  (|Ll..^O    i     C*^.C). 

The  historical  origin  of  the  name  not  being  known 
(cp  Jamks,  i.  §  1),  we  cannot  determine  the  second 
Semitic  element  with  certainty.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  '  Iluaner^es  can  ever  have  meant  strictly  '  sons  of 
thunder.'  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  in  the 
Gospels  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  gives  a  certain  appro- 
priateness to  such  a  title  as  m  ^1,  taken  in  the  sense  of 
1  angry,'  '  soon  angered  '  (or  the  like).  11.  \v.  u. 

BOAR  (TTn,  eye).  Ps.  80 13 [14].      Sec  Swine  (end). 

BOAZ.  l.  (Tift  hardly,  'quickness  [BDB  Lex.]; 
Ass.  piazu  or  luazii  means  a  wild  boar  or  the  like  ; 
but  see  Jachin  ami  Boaz  ;  BOOC  [BA],  -OOZ  A  and 
L  in  Ru.  2 15  48  iCh.L'n/)  of  Bethlehem,  kinsman 
of  Naomi  and  husband  of  Ruth  [q.  v.  ].  According  to 
the  post-exilic  genealogy,  Ru.  4i8^  (cp  1  Ch.  2n/), 
he  was  the  son  of  Salmon  or  Salmah,  and  the  ancestor 
of  David  (§  i,  n.  2).     See  Ruth,  Buzite. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  pillars  set  up  before 
Solomon's  temple  (1  K.  721  =  2  Ch.  317).  See  Jachin 
and  Boaz. 

BOCCAS(BOKK&[BA]),iEsd.  82  =  Kzra74,  Bukki,  a. 

BOCHERU  (n?3,  §61  ;  for  the  ending  -u,  cp  Jethro 
and  see  Gesiikm),  a  son  of  Azrikam,  Saul's  descendant 
(iCh.  838  =  944).  (T5>I'NALJ  however,  punctuated  and 
read  —  doubtless  correctly — 'Azrikam  his  firstborn' 
(ttp(ct6tokos  avrov  :   nbs). 

©l  makes  up  the  six  sons  of  Azel  by  enumerating  tr[a]pta  in 
the  fifth  place,  besides  a^aptas  in  the  third. 

BOCHIM  (D*33,  §  103,  'weepers,'  kA&yQmcon 
[BAL]),  the  name  of  a  place  near  Gilgal,  where  the 
b'ne  Israel  sacrificed  after  the  visit  of  the  angel  of  Yah  we 
(Judg.  2ia  Derail;  5a  KAAyQMtoNec  [B]),  and  also 
probably  of  a  place  in  Judah  (Mic.  1 10  emended  text  ; 
see  below).  The  name  of  the  former  place  is  interpreted 
1  Weepers '  ;  but  the  passage  which  refers  to  this  [vv.  id- 
5a)  is  an  insertion  (see  Judges,  §  4)  based  upon  1a, 
where  we  may  expect  to  find  the  older  and  more  gener- 
ally used  name  of  the  place.  Here,  however,  <5)  com- 
bining two  readings  gives  eVt  rbv  KkavOp-Qva  kolI  iirl 
f3ai9i)X  (on  the  corrupt  ko.1  [4ttI]  rbv  olnov  lapa-qK,  see 
Moore  ad  loc),  and  the  latter,  which  suits  the  con- 
text well,  is  accepted  as  correct  by  most  critics  (Bu. 
Ri.  Sam.  20  ff.,  We.,  Aley. ,  Kue. ,  Bu. ,  Kitt. ). 
We  must  therefore  correct  Bochim  in  1a  to 
'Bethel.'  The  explanation  of  'Bochim'  in  v.  5a 
suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  present 
form,  which  may  have  been  changed  to  agree  with  a 
more  than  half  sportive  derivation  from  ,iJ3.  'to  weep.* 
The  correct  pronunciation  must  have  been  BSka'Im 
(d'ND3,  cm) — i.e. ,  'Baca-trees'  (see  Mulberry).  These 
trees  were  probably  abundant  near  Bethel,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  'Tree  of  Weeping'  (Aixon  Bacuth) 
grew  near  them.  The  play  on  the  name  would,  at  any 
rate,  be  familiar  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  may  have 
led  to  a  variety  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  (cp 
Mareshah,  Muresheth). 

1  Of  course  a  gloss  embodying  a  true  tradition  may  have  made 
its  way  into  a  translation  of  a  faulty  MS. 

2  J.  F.  K.  Gurlitt  had  considered  this  wurd  in  his  careful 
discussion  in  St.  AV.  (1829,  pp.  715-738). 

a  So  now  also  Arnold  Meyer,  Jesu  Muttersprache,  51/. 
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There  is  an  early  testimony  to  the  form  Bochim  in 
Mic.  lio,  if  orn-^N*  133  (EV  'weep  not  at  all')  may  be 
emended  into  i^n  n^aa  (*5'-'mtf*  [EYJ  fiu-X61^)'  '  m 
Hoehim  (1-iuka'im/  weep '  (Elhorst,  We.,  Now. ,  Che., 
omitting  the  intrusive  Sx,  'not'  ;  cp  Che.  JQR,  July 
1898).  No  locality  called  Bekaim  near  Micah's  native 
town  is  known  to  us.  This  causes  no  difficulty.  There 
may  have  been  many  places  where  Baca-trees  grew. 
The  alternative  correction,  '  In  Acco  weep  not '  (Reland, 
Hitzig,  etc. ),  is  geographically  inadmissible.  We  cannot 
well  suppose  a  Philistine  city  of  that  name  (G.  A.  Smith), 
nor  does  Micah  concern  himself  with  Philistia(cpGiLOH). 

BOHAN,  THE  STONE  OF  (|n*3  J2K,  Baioon  [BA]), 
an  unknown  point  on  the  boundary  between  Judah  and 
liicxjAMiN  (§  3),  Josh.  156  (BeooN  [L]),  18 17  (BAAM 
[A],  -n  [L]).  Bohan  is  called  in  both  places  the  son 
(sometimes  sons  [(5BL  in  18 17])  of  Reuben  ;  possibly, 
however,  the  stone  or  rock  was  a  well-known  landmark, 
thus  designated  on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  thumb  (pn)- 

BOIL,   BOIL  (Botch)1  of  Egypt.     The  Heb.   word 

\t\z\   till  in   (lit.   'an  inflammation,'  from  a  root  found 

.,    „„,  in  Syr.  and  Ar. ,  meaning  '  to  be  hot ')  for 

1.  OT  names  tU    :.-,.■     iU      ■  tl    °,  f  ^  ' 

,       ~       the    boil    in  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt, 
ana  ren.      and  the  ,  botch  of  K„yyit  •  in  Dt  2s-7,  is 

applied  again  to  the  'boil'  of  Ile/ekiah  and  to  some 
diagnostic  sign  that  occurred  in  one  or  more  of  the 
various  contagious  and  mostly  parasite  skin-affections 
included  under  the  common  name  of  nyis  (see 
T.rci'KOiv)  in  Lev.  13i8yC  2023 — the  variety  called  '  burn- 
ing bull'2  (really  a  pleonasm)  being  clean,  and  the 
variety  of  boil  which  gave  place  to  a  white  or  bright 
spot  being  unclean.  The  reference  is  almost  certainly 
to  local  or  limited  spots  of  inflammation,  although  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  a  modern  name  to  them  or  to 
identify  them. 

In  T  H.  :2S  35  and  Job  2  7, 3  the  same  word  is  applied  to  a  skin- 
disease  '  frum  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  tlie  cruwn  of  the  head  ' ;  but 
probably  it  is  so  used  without  any  precise  nosological  intention, 
and  merely  to  expiess  a  peculiarly  loathsome  affliction. 

It  is  only  the  boil  disease  specially  associated  with 
Egvpt  that  is  here  considered. 

There  occur  four  other  references  to  diseases  specially 
Eg\  ptian  but  not  called  He/iin.  Two  of  these  (Df.  7  15  and  £S  60, 
c;>:  nnD  ["H2],  'the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,'  and  'all 
the  diseases  of  Egypt')  are  in  admonitory  passages  written  in 
a  popular  style.  In  the  third  (Zech.14 18),  a  plague  is  to 
smite  the  Egyptians  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  Booths.  It  is  the  same  affliction  that  is  to  befall 
the  other  peoples  who  neglect  this  ordinance,  and  there  is 
nothing,  as  the  text  now  stands,4  to  indicate  that  the  writer  is 


1  Botch  is  a  name  commonly,  and  with  the  definite  article 

disti:i'-tiv<-ly,  given  to  plague  in  the  Elizabethan  and  the  Stuart 
periods.  In  the  Edinburgh  treatise  on  plague  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
Skene  (1  sbo)  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  '  boiche.'  In  the  Vision  of 
Piers  l'/,ut^h)t;aii  the  spelling  is  boche,  and  the  meaning  specific 
or  generic  ('  byles  and  bochesand  brennyng  agues  ').  The  most 
probable  etymology  is  Fr.  f'ocfic,  meaning  pocket,  poke,  pock 
(cp  :lUu  It.  bozza,  a  bubble),  and  applied  in  the  plural,  les 
/'Ol,'u.\,  like  1 1  j e  Spanish  las  Iwhas,  to  epidemics  of  camp  sick- 
ness, about  a.d.  1528,  which  seem  to  have  been  typhus,  but 
may  have  included  bubonic  cases,  or  perhaps  cases  of  true 
plague.  The  translators  of  the  AV  seem  to  have  meant  by 
'botch'  the  familiar  bubo  plague  of  their  time.  Milton  also 
may  use  the  word  in  its  exact  sense  of  bubo  plague,  where  he 
says  nf  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt :  *  botches  and  blains  must  all 
his  flesh  emboss'  (PL  12  1S0).  With  the  disappearance  of 
plague  from  Britain  after  1666,  the  word  lost  its  technical 
meaning. 

2  Rather,  '  scar  of  the  boil,'  j-n^n  nrni:  (z>.  33  ;  cp  RV). 

3  [As  Budde  points  out,  the  expressions  in  Dt.  I.e.  are 
borrowed  from  the  Prologue  to  Job.  That  section  of  the  book 
appears  to  be  based  on  a  folk-tale;  the  designation  which  it 
gives  to  Job's  malady  is,  therefore,  general,  not  technical.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  in  Lev.  13  i8_^  the  yrrs  is  the 
forerunner  of  leprosy,  and  that  in  the  speeches  of  Job  the 
symptoms  of  his  malady,  though  poetically  expressed,  point  (as 
most  scholars  admit)  to  leprosy  in  its  worst  form.      Sec  Lilfkosv.] 

4  [The  text  is  disfigured  by  two  errors  due  to  ubttograpby. 
One  is  the^  word  *  not '  before  '  upon  them,'  repeated  from  v.  17  ; 
the  other  is  'the  nations  that  go  not  up  to  keep  the  Feast  of 
Booths,'   repeated  from  v.  19,      £i  has  simply  «ai   eiri  toutous, 
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thinking  of  the  '  botch  of  Eg}  pt.'  The  reference  in  the  fourth 
(Am.  4  10),  however,  may  possibly  be  to  some  actual  epidemic 
in  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdom.  The  '  pcstileiiLc  in  the 
manner  of  Egypt 'may  well  be  equivalent  to  the  pit?  or  '  botch' 
of  Dt.  2827,  which  should  mean  some  specific  disease,  such  as 
the  'emerods  '  (KV  '  tumours' ;  or  plague-boils)  ut  iS.  0 '.,  with 
which  it  is  coupled,  certainly  means.  As  the  sixth  plague  is 
specially  called  one  of  '  boils  and  blains,'  this  also  may  be  taken 
to  stand  for  some  definite  buil-disease  of  Egypt. 

We  must  now  consider  which  of  the  boil  diseases  of 

Egypt   is  meant    by  sthln.      It  is   stated  that  the   boil 

,  _      accompanied   by  blains    broke    forth   upon 

'%,  -1,  both  man  and  beast.  This,  if  nosologically 
&yP  •  mCant,  would  exclude  bubo  plague,  as  being 
unknown  in  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  anthrax,  which 
might  be  correctly  described  as  the  boil  of  cattle,  is 
equally  excluded,  inasmuch  as  in  man  it  is  never 
epidemic,  but  only  sporadic.  If  we  might  suppose 
the  narrative,  or  (as  the  critics  say)  the  interwoven 
narratives,  of  the  plagues  to  be  based  on  a  simpler 
narrative,  or  simpler  narratives,  which  would  bear  to  be 
treated  as  matter-of-fact  description,  we  might  expect 
that  in  the  original  narrative  the  sixth  plague  repre- 
sented the  plague  proper  (bubo  plague),  which  is  con- 
fined to  man,  whilst  the  fifth  stood  for  epizootic  disease 
in  general.1 

kurtainly  the  special  association  of  bubo  plague  with 
ancient  Egypt  is  historically  correct,  so  that  the  word 
'botch'  in  the  AV  is  a  happy  choice  (cp  §  1,  n.  1). 
Besides  the  constructive  evidence  as  to  the  disaster 
which  is  said  to  have  befallen  Sennacherib's  army 
be- fore  Pelusium  (see  Pestilence,  and,  on  the  historical 
points,  Hkzekiah,  i),  there  is,  indeed,  no  extra-biblical 
testimony  to  bubo  plague  in  Egypt  earlier  than  about 
300  B.  c. ,  and  even  this  testimony  has  been  only  indirectly 
preserved. 

Oribasius,  who  was  physic  inn  to  the  Emperor  Julian,  cites  a 
passage  from  Rufus  of  Epbesus,  a  physician  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  wherein  he  describes  bubo  plague  with  singular  clear- 
ness ;  it  is  indeed  rare,  as  L'aremberg  remarks,  to  find  in  ancient 
authors  such  positive  marks  of  the  identity  of  a  pestilential  type. 
Rufus  says  that  the  disease  was  most  common,  and  very  mortal, 
in  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Syiia.  He  adds  that  .1  >iuscorides  and 
Poseidonios  had  enlarged  upon  pestilential  buboes  in  writing 
upon  the  pestilence  which  in  their  time  ravaged  Libya- 
supposed  to  have  been  the  same  great  epidemic,  about  127  i;.c, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  Julius  Obset]  Liens,  and  Orosius. 
Rufus  further  says  that  the  pupils  of  one  Jjimiysius,  6  kuotos, 
make  mention  of  these  pestilential  buboes.  An  ancient  Greek 
gloss  to  the  Vatican  codex  of  OribnMus  explains  that  Lion}  si  us 
with  the  above  surname  ('Hunchback')  comes  into  the  bio- 
graphies of  Heimippus.  This  would  fix  his  date  prior  to 
280  B.C. 

"Whilst  the  botch  of  Egypt  cannot,  upon  independent 
testimony,  be  traced  farther  back  than  300  B.C.,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  was  first  seen  then.  As 
Lorinser  points  out,  the  endemic  influences  favouring 
plague  in  Egypt,  depending  upon  the  peculiar  alterna- 
tions of  wet  and  dry  soil  (caused  by  the  periodic  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Nile),  were  there  long  before. 

Pariset  (Causes  de  la  Pesfe,  etc.,  Paris,  18^7)  has  argued 
with  great  cogency  that  the  elaborate  pains  taken  in  the  best 
period  of  ancient  Egypt  to  preserve  the  soil  from  putrefying 
animal  matters,  human  and  other,  were  inspired  by  the  risk  of 
plague,  and  must  have  been  in  a  high  degree  effective.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  any  failure  of  the  sanitary  code  would  give 
plague  its  opportunity,  the  pressure  of  population  and  the 
climate  or  hydrology  being;  constant,  and  that  such  failure  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  at  first  as  an  occasional  thing,  and  then — 
from  the  time  that  the  ancient  civilisation,  with  sanitation  (en- 
forced by  religious  sanctions)  a  principal  part  of  it,  began  to 
decay  under  the  influence  of  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  con- 
quests— as  permanent. 

without  the  negative  particle,  but  it  has  the  second  insertion. 
A  critical  edition  should  give  the  text  thus:  'And  if  the 
Egyptian  people  go  not  up  nor  come,  upon  them  will  the  stroke 
come  with  which  Yahwe  will  strike.  .  .  .'  The  close  of  the 
sentence  may  early  have  become  efl'.iMjd.  The  plague  intended 
was,  at  any  rate,  not  that  of  the  other  nations,  which  was  want 
of  rain.] 

1  The  qualification  (' in  general')  is  designed.  What  is  said 
of  the_  'murrain'  upon  the  horses,  camels,  asses,  oxen,  and 
sheep  is  expressed  in  a  sense  too  comprehensive  for  any  single 
epizootic  malady  (e.g.,  anthrax  is  a  disease  that  oxen  and  sheep 
suffer  from  in  common,  but  not  horses,  nor,  so  far  as  is  known, 
asses  and  camels). 
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That  the  sanitary  precautions  did  utterly  break  down 
under  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  that  bubo  plague 
did  become  for  fourteen  centuries  the  standing  pestilence 
of  Egypt,  we  know  as  matter  of  fact.  We  know  also 
that  it  was  from  Pelusium  that  the  great  plague  of 
Justinian's  reign  (542  a.d.)  started — to  overrun  the 
whole  known  world.  It  is  probable,  further,  that 
the  pestilence  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  Christians  in  the  episcopate  of  Cyprian 
included  bubo  plague.  The  valuable  testimony  pre- 
served by  Oribasius  as  to  Egyptian,  Libyan,  and 
Svnan  pestilential  buboes,  as  early  as  300  h.  r. ,  has 
been  already  cited.  If  beyond  that  date  we  are  left  to 
conjecture,  there  is  still  a  high  probal  lilily  that  the  plague 
was  known  in  Egypt  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

This  historical  bubo  plague  of  Egvpt  answers  best 
to  the  sixth  plague.  The  boil  breaks  out  in  the 
manner  of  the  plague  bubo,  which  may  be 


3.  Nature 
of  disease. 


single  or  multiple.  Its  situations  are  the 
armpits,  groins,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  ; 
and  it  consists  of  one  {or  of  ?  packet)  of  the  natural 
lymphatic  or  absorbent  glands  of  those  regions  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  a  hen's  (or  even  a  turkey's)  egg,  often  of 
a  livid  colour,  hard,  tense,  painful,  and  attended  with 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  skin  for  some  distance 
around  it.  Just  as  in  Asiatic  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
there  are  '  explosive  '  attacks  so  suddenly  fatal  that  the 
distinctive  symptoms  have  hardly  time  to  develop,  so 
there  may  be  death  from  plague  without  the  bubo  or 
the  botch.  Still,  the  latter  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
plague,  the  same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  periods  of 
history. 

Other  signs  of  plague  were  livid  or  red  hemorrhagic  spots  of 
the  skin  (called  '  the  tokens '  in  English  epidemics),  large  car- 
buncles (especially  on  the  fleshy  parts),  and  blains  (nijnyDK), 
which  were  really  smaller  carbuncular  formations  or  cores  with 
a  collection  of  fluid  on  their  summits.  Besides  the  pain  of  the 
hard  and  tense  buboes,  there  were  often  delirium,  gentle  or 
raving,  vomiting,  quivering  of  muscles  (affecting  gait  and 
speech),  and  many  other  symptoms  as  if  from  a  deadly  poison. 
About  three  days  was  perhaps  the  average  duration  of  fatal 
cases. 

Usually  half  the  attacks  were  mortal.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  epidemic  there  would  be  but  few  recoveries,  while 

4  Mnrrnl't  at  l^e  enC*  °^  'll  aS  manY  as  f°ur  out:  °^ 
•''  five  might  recover.  Recovery  was  most 
likely  when  the  buboes  broke  and  ran  ;  sometimes  the 
suppuration,  especially  in  the  groin,  would  continue  for 
months,  the  victims  being  able  to  go  limping  in  the 
streets.  In  the  history  of  plague  in  London,  which  is 
continuous  from  the  Black  Death  of  1348  to  1666,  the 
great  epidemics  came  at  intervals,  and,  in  those  for 
which  we  have  the  statistics,  carried  off  from  a  fifth  to  a 
sixth  of  the  population,  including  but  few  of  the  richer 
class.  With  a  population  of  nearly  half  °  million  in 
1665,  the  highest  mortality  from  plague  was  7165  in 
the  week  12th- 19th  September.  Sometimes  for  «.  suc- 
cession of  years  the  deaths  from  plague  kept  at  a  high 
annual  level,  especially  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  During  the  whole  three  centuries  of  plague 
in  London  there  were  few  years  which  did  not  have 
some  deaths  in  the  warmer  months.  From  what 
is  known  of  the  medieeval  history  of  plague  in  Cairo 
(from  Arabic  annals  ;  cp  von  Krcmer  in  S  WA  I V,  Phil. 
Hist.  Class.  Bd.  xcvi. ),  and  of  its  modern  history  (cp 
Pruner,  Krank,  des  Orients),  it  appears  to  have  come, 
as  in  London,  in  terrific  outbursts  at  intervals  of  years, 
and  to  have  been  at  a  low  level  or  apparently  extinct  in 
the  years  between. 

The  plague  season  in  Egypt,  within  the  period  of  exact 
records,  has  begun  as  early  as  September  and  as  late  as 
January,  has  reached  its  height  in  March  and  April,  and  has 
ended  with  great  regularity,  almost  suddenly,  about  St.  John's 
day  (24th  June),  the  height  of  the  epidemic  corresponding  with 
the  lowest  level  of  the  Nile.  There  has  been  no  plague  since 
j844-  The  last  great  epidemic  was  that  of  1835,  described  by 
Kinglake  in  '  Eothen.'  C.  C. 

BOILS,  PLAGUE  (D7DI?),  Deut.  2827  RVra&-  See 
Emerods. 
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BOILING  PLACES    (Hl^nD),    Ezek.  4.623,    EV; 

and  BOILING  HOUSES  (D^fenipri  JV3),  v.  24,   RV. 
See  Cooking,  §  1. 

BOLLED  {i.e.,  '  mw.IIi.-u,'  see  Skcat,  Etym.  Diet.; 
RV"1^  'in  Mower';  ^3,  cnepMATIZON  [BAL] : 
E\.  93if)-  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  once,  but 
s  evidently  (sec  Cev  T/ws. ,  Levy,  Targ.  Wb.l4.t1, 
N1IWB  1  296)  connected  with  y^j,  'cup';  and  the 
Mishnic  usage  (<  Irs.  I.e. )  is  in  favour  of  its  referring  to 
the  flower-cup  (pi-rhaps  as  a  closed  bud),  rather  than 
(as  O  supposed)  to  the  formation  of  the  seed-pods  (see, 
however,  Tristram,  iVI/BW  445). 

BOLSTER  (nb'Npn),  i  S.  19 13  267.     See  Bed,  §4  (a). 

BONDAGE  (rnhi;,  AoyAeiA),  Ex.  I14  Rom.  815, 
etc.,  and  BONDMAN  ("Dy,  AoyAoc),  Dt.l5is  Rom. 
616,  etc.     Sec  Slavery. 

BONNET.  For  H^p,  migbadh,  Ex.  28 4o,  etc.  (RV 
'headtire'),  see  MiTRii,  §  1(1);  for  "1X2,  pter,  Is. 
320  (RV  'headtire'),  Ezek.44i8  (RV  'tire'),  see 
Turban,  §  2. 

BOOK  ODD,  Gen.  5i  etc.  ;  BlBAoc,  Lk.  34  etc., 
BlBAlON,  Lk.  4 17  etc.).  See  Writing,  §  3,  end ; 
Historical  Lit.,  §§  3,  5,  16  ;  Canun,  §§  1-4,  20. 

BOOK  OF  LIFE([h]BiBAoc  [thc]  zcohc).  Philip. 
43  Rev.  35.      Cp  Ex.  3232   Is.  43,   and  see  Law  and 

Justice,  §  14. 

BOOT  (flNp),  Is.  95[4]t.  RVmff-     See  Shoes,  §  3. 

BOOTHS  (ni3D),  Lev.  2342/  See  Tabernacle, 
Pavilion,  -:,  Succoth,  and  cp  Tent,  §  i.,  and 
Cattle,  §§  1,  5. 

BOOTY  (D,  etc.),  Jer.  4932,  etc.      See  Spoil. 

BOOZ  (B06C  [Ti.  WH],  Mt.  15,  Booc  [Ti.  WH], 
Lk.  832).      RV  has  Boaz. 

BOR-ASHAN  (J^iTTQ  ;  BoopAC&N  [A],  BHpc^Bee 
[BL]  ;  Vg.  lacu  Asan  ;  Pesh.  bir'asan),  the  true  MT 
reading  (Gi.  Ba.)  in  1  S.  3O30,  where  many  printed 
edd.  have  |L>*ir"113  (AV  Chor-am-jan,  RV  Cor- 
ASHAN).      Probably  the  same  as  Ashan  [q.v. ). 

BORDER.  For  mJDD,  misgereth  (a)  in  Ex.  25 25  -7 
(o-re^avTj),  37  12  14  (ffi  om.),  in  P's  description  of  the  'table,' 
see  Altar,  §  10  ;  (/')  in  1  K.  728yC  317^  35./;  2  K.  1<J  17  in  descrip- 
tion of  the  laver  bases  (otjv xAetcr/j-a  ;  in  7  28  <TvvK.kei(n6v  ;  in 
729  (rvyK.ki.ixa.  [AJ ;  in  7  31^  Stamj-ya  [A;  om.  BL]  ;  EVmg. 
'  panels '),  see  Laver,  §  1  ;  for  nj^,  kdnaph  (Kpd<nre8ov)  in  Nu. 
1538  (RVmg.  'corner'  [of  garment]),  see  Fringes;  for  updo-- 
neSow,  Mt.  9  20  14  36  RV,  see  Fringes. 

BORITH  (borith),  4Esd.  I2.      See  Bukki,  jl. 

BORROW  (iw,  Ex.  322;  A&nic&c9m,  Mt.  5 42), 
and  LEND  (H^H,  Ex.  22 24  [25]  ;  AANizeiN,Lk.  634). 
See  Law  and  Justice,  §  16,  Trade  and  Commerce. 

BOSCATH  (nj?V|),  2  K.  22i  AV  ;   RV  Bozkath. 

BOSOR  (Bocop  [Ti.]),  zPet.2i5  AV,  RV  Beor 
{q.v.,  2). 

BOSOR  (Boccop  [A],  -oco.  [KV*],  -cccop  [Va], 
and  in  v.  36  -0C0-  [A  ;  cp  Is.  346  63i,  in  6]),  a  town  of 
Galaaditis,  taken  by  Judas  the  Maccabee  in  164  B.C. 
(1  Mace.  52636),  is  identified  by  some  with  Bezer  [q.v., 
i. )  in  Moab.  Galaaditis,  however,  was  the  name  of 
the  country  N.  of  Moab  (GASm.  HG  549,  n.  5),  and 
the  campaign  in  which  Judas  took  Bosor  was  waged 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Yarmuk.  If  Bosora  (q.v.)  be 
the  present  Busra,  Bosor  may  be  the  present  Busr-cl- 
Hariri,  in  the  SE.  corner  of  the  Leja,  which  the 
Arabian  geographer  Yakut  in  1225  a.d.  (I621)  still  calls 
only  Busr  [sic].  The  passage  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
is  obscure;  vv.zGf.  are  probably  corrupt.       (Cp  We. 
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IJG^  212,  a.  i).  Herod  the  Oreat,  in  order  to  keep 
th'_-  Leja  in  his  power  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  I2),  fortified  a 
village  called  Bathyra,  and  this  may  have  been  the 
same  as  Bosor  (cp  GASm.  HG  618).  G.  A.  S. 

BOSORA  (Bui:i:.)P&  [A],  -neo.  [X],  -ocoppa [V  ;  cp 
O  iCh.  I44],  lM:uc.o:6;  Jos.  Bocop&[>^-xll-83j). 
in  ililead,  held  \>y  some  to  be  the  Bozrah  in  Moab 
spoken  of  in  Jer,  48  24.  must  have  Iain  farther  X.  (see 
Bu.ok,  ii.}.  Hence  many  (Ewald  ;  PEF  Map;  etc.) 
more  plausibly  take  it  to  have  been  Bostra,  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia,  modern  Busra,  22  m. 
SE.  of  Edrei  (cp  I-'nrter,  Five  year \r(2',  12  ;  Merrill,  E.  of 
Jordan,  53,  58  ;  Rey,  Dans  le  Haouran  Atlas ;  Buhl, 
Pal.  251).      See,  however,  Bathyra  under  Bosor,  ii. 

G.  A.  o. 

BOSS  (2|,  text  doubtful),  Jobl526.     See  Shield. 

BOTCH  (PITJ'),  Dt.2S2735  AV ;  RV  BOIL  [q.v., 
§2/). 

BOTTLE.  The  statement  that  '  what  we  call 
bottles  were  unknown  to  the  Hebrews'  (Riehm, 
//ir/>'Jl,  art.  'Flasche')  needs  qualification.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  Egyptians  manufactured 
glass  from  an  early  period.  The  Phoenicians  and  the 
Assyrians  were  well  acquainted  with  glass  (see  the 
relative  volumes  of  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  I'Art, 
etc  ),  that  manufactured  by  the  former  being  of  special 
repute  in  antiquity  (see  Glass).  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  among  the  imports  from  Phoenicia, 
gliiss  bottles  should  have  had  no  place.  They  must 
always,  however,  have  been  a  luxury  of  the  rich  (cp  Job 
2S  ,7  [RV]). 

The  '  bottles '  of  Scripture  fall  into  two  very  different 
classes  :  (1)  leather  skins  for  holding  and  carrying  water, 
wine,  and  other  liquids,  and  (2)  earthenware  jars  for 
the  same  and  other  purposes. 

Y'iv  the  Hebrews  in  the  nomadic  stage  of  civilisation, 

as   for   the   Bedouin   of  the   present  day,   the  skins  of 

„,  .  beasts  of  their  flocks  supplied  the  readiest 

\.  j.j.1  and  most  efficient  means  of  storing  and 

bottles.       .  ¥  ■      .,  .J* 

transporting  the  necessary  supply  of  water 

in  the  camp  and  on  the  march.  This  method  was 
found  so  simple  and  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  retained 
in  a  more  settled  state  of  society,  and,  indeed,  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  East  until  the  present  day. 
The  writers  of  classical  antiquity,  from  Homer  down- 
wards, contain  many  references  to  this  use  of  the  skins 
of  domestic  animals.  The  skins  used  by  the  Hebrews 
for  this  purpose,  as  in  modern  Syria  and  Arabia,  were 
chiefly  skins  of  the  goat  and  of  the  sheep.  When  a 
smaller  size  than  ordinary  was  required,  the  skin  of 
<.i  lamb  or  of  a  kid  sufficed  ;  for  larger  quantities  there 
was  the  skin  of  the  ox,1  and,  perhaps,  of  the  camel 
(HeruJ.  39).  Among  the  Hebrews  the  pig-skin  was,  of 
course,  excluded. 

The  method  of  preparation  varied  in  complexity  and 
efficiency  according  as  the  peasant  prepared  his  own  skins  (cp 
Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  227)  or  employed  a  professional  tanner. 
The  head  and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  are  cut  off  (such  is  the 
niuLhui.1  at  the  present  day),  and  the  animal  is  skinned  from  the 
iiui.k  downwards,  somewhat  as  one  removes  a  tight-fitting  glove, 
care  lining  tak^n  that  no  incision  is  made  in  the  skin  of  the 
i.ucase.  When  ilvj  tanning  process  is  completed  (cp  Tristram, 
NHB(Q)g2,  Robinson,  £/iHl)2  440),  all  other  apertures  having 
previously  been  closed,  the  neck  is  fitted  with  a  leather  thong, 
by  means  of  which  the  skin  is  opened  and  closed  (cp  Leather). 
In  the  OT  we  find  such  skin  bottles  designated  by  a 
variety  of  names. 

Such  are  (a)  n^n,  hemeth  (aaved?  [ADL]),  the  water-skin 
(probably  of  a  kid)  which  Abraham  put  upon  Hagar's  shoulder 
(Gen.  21  14^1).  The  Bedouin  name  is  girby — i.e.,  kirl>atu,t 
(U.u-lity,  of:  cit.  index).  In  Hov  7  5  (RV  'heat');  and  in 
ll.ib.  -i  15  (RV  '  venom,'  mg.  'fury'),  the  RV  more  advisedly  finds 
another  word  of  similar  sound  (J"i2n)  (£)  -itfj,  m'd/i,  like  the 
semlly  (sami/at"")  of  the  modern  Bedouin,  is  th?  milk-skin  of 
the  nomad  Jael  (Judg.  4  19  ;  cp  Doughty  cp.  cit.  passim).     It 

1  According  to  Lane  (Mod.  Eg.)  an  ox -hide  holds  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  a  goat-skin  (kirbd). 
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also  occurs  frequently  as  a  wine-skin— Josh.  9  411  1  S.  16  20,  etc. 
As  a  water-skin  it  is  used  metaphorically  in  Ps.  .~>i>  ft  [9]  ('  put  my 
tears  into  thy  bottle),  where  there  is  no  reference  to  the  much 
later  'tear-bottles,'  so  called,  and  where  the  text  is  doubted 
(see  <5).  The  exact  sense  of  Ps.  lll'ftjs,  where  the  poet  likens 
himself  to  a  'bottle  (RVmg.  "wine-skin")  in  the  smoke,'  is 
doubtful  (see  the  comm.  in  toe),  (c)  ^J,  nth  he  I,  and  Sn:,  nebhel% 
also  frequently  of  the  ordinary  wine-skin  (itneo?  [BALD,  iS. 
10  3,  etc.  (d)  31N,  'obk,  has  the  same  signification  in  Job  3'J  iq, 
where  we  read  of  'new  bottles  .  .  .  ready  to  burst.'  Bndile 
(Vj6)  renders  'skins  wiili  new  (wine),'  which  cjves  us  an  Of 
parallel  to  the  familkir  passage  in  the  N  1'  (Mt.  0  17  =  Mk.  -  22 
=  Lk.  537^) — 'Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  wine- 
skins,' etc. — where  the  RV  has  rightly  discarded  the  imskad- 
ing  rendering  'bottles.'  In  Judith  10  5  we  have  the  curious 
word  ii.<jKo-nvTlvt\  [BA], — RV    a  leathern  bottle'  of  wine. 

Vessels  of  earthenware  also  are  mentioned  in  the  OT 
as  receptacles  for  wine.      Such  was  (a)  the  p2p2.  Jer. 

2.  Earthenware  19lI°   «PBNAQ.   P™h).   made  by  the 
bottles  potter,    perhaps   with    a   narrow   neck 

which  caused  a  gurgling  sound  (Ar. 
bakbakatlin)  when  the  jar  was  being  emptied.  It  was 
also  used  to  hold  honey,  1  K.  14  3  (crrd/xvos  [AL  ;  0111. 
B]  ;  EV  Cruse  [q.v.,  2]).  (b)  The  name  k-33  was  also 
given  to  wine-jars  or  ampulla  of  earthenware,  as  is 
clear  from  Is.  30  14  (EV  '  [potters']  vessel '  ;  AV>"H-  'buttle 
of  potters'),  and  Lam.  42  (EV  'pitcher').  In  both 
these  passages  (T5  has  &yyiov.  We  have  no  indication 
of  the  size  or  even  of  the  shape  of  the  earthen  n?bhcl 
(see  Pottery  ;  also  Cruse).  a.  i\.  s.  iv. 

BOW(JTJ;p),  <>n.-J73,  Bowstrings  (Dnrp??),  Ps. 
21 12,  RV.      See  Weapons. 

BOWL.  The  various  Hebrew  and  (heck  words  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  articles  mentioned  below. 

1  JT33,  gdl>ia\  Ex.  2.J31.     See  Cup,  Meals,  §  12. 

2  n?3,  gullah)  the  bowl  or  reservoir  of  a  lamp,  Zech.  \-zf. 
(Aalu.7ra5toi')  ;  see  Candlestick,  §  2.  Used  in  a  simile  in  Eccles. 
1-6  (to  o.v94)xlov).  The  globe-shaped  bowls  or  capitals  uf  the 
twin  pillars  of  Jachin'  and  P.uaz  (i  K.  7  41  f.,  ra  cn-peTTTa  [as 
though  D,?~13?  see  Fringes]  ||  2CI1.  4i2_/C,  AV  'pommels,' 
y<o\a9  [BA],  jWeis  [L]).     See  Pillar. 

3.  -|"1S3,  kephor,  1  Ch.  28  17,  etc.,  RV.      See  IUson,  .. 

4.  P^,  mizrafy,  Ex.  27  3.      See  Bason,  3. 

5.  fl'vpjp,  nitnakkiyyoth,  kvo.6o<;  [P.AFL],  used  in  temple 
ritual  especially  upon  the  table  of  shew-bread,  Ex.  2f>  29  37  16 
Nu.  4  7  Jer.  52  19  (where  AV  '  cups  '). 

6.  fjS,  kaph,  1  K.  7  50  ;  see  Bason,  ^. 

7.  .po,  sepkely  a  larger  bowl  or  bason,  probably  of  wood, 
Jud.  5  25  0  38  (Ae*ai/Tj  [HAL];  in  525  \o.k.  [AL]);  cp  Pal.-Syr. 

8.  a-Katftrf,  Bel,  33,  a  vessel  for  holding  food  (in  Acts  27  163032, 
a  boat). 

9.  4>idAi),  Rev.  5  s  1.0  7,  etc.  (AV  'vial').  In  OT  it  represents 
prj'?  ;  see  Bason,  3;  Meals,  §  12,  and  cp  generally  Bason, 
Cur,  Goblet,  Pottery. 

BOX,  synonymous  in  AV  with  jar  or  cruise,  not  a 
case  of  wood  or  metal.1 

1.  -,S./a^/i(aK.9i3;  RV  and  in  1  S.  10  1,  AV  '  vial ' ;  iF^l 
4>a/cds).     Shape  and  material  are  both  uncertain. 

2.  For  the  '  alabaster  box '  (^  oAd/Saorpos)  of  Mk.  14  3,  etc. 
AV  (RV  '  alabaster  cruse  '),  see  Cruse,  4,  Alabaster. 

3.  In  RVmg.  of  Jn.  126  13  29,  where  EV  has  Bag,  '  box  '  is 
suggested  as  an  alternative  rendering  of  yXm^tTOKOnov,  which 
originally  and  etymologically  signified  a  case  in  which  the  mouth- 
pieces (yAwo-trat)  of  wind  instruments  were  kept.  Later  it 
assumed  a  more  general  significance  and  denoted  any  similarly 
shaped  box  or  case.  (E^al  employs  it  to  indicate  the  chest 
(pN)  set  up  by  Josiah  in  the  Temple  (2  Ch.  24  8^),  whilst 
Josephususesit  of  the  '  coffer  '  (Uix  1  S.  6s^!  EV  ;  see  Coffer), 
or  small  chest,  in  which  the  Philistine  princes  deposited  the 
golden  mice.  In  the  Mishna  it  l-,  used  to  signify  a  case  for 
books  (Nopoi^j  in  Le.v\.)  and  even  a  coffin  (cp  the  parallel  use 
of  loculus)\  in  the  latter  sense  also  in  Aquila  (Gen.  50  26,  of 
Joseph's  mummy-case;  see  Coffin),  Thus  it  wuuid  appear 
that  the  preferable  rendering  in  John  (I.e.)  is  that  of  RYnig. 

A.  R.  S.  K. 

BOX  TREE,  BOX,  RV"1?-  'cypress';  once  (Ezek. 
276 ;    ©    olkovs    dXo-wdecs)    RV    Boxwood    (l-I^NH, 

1  For  this  EV  employs  '  chest.' 
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KeApOC1  Is.  41 19  60 13)  is  by  several  modern  scholars 
identified  as  the  '  sherbin '  (Ar.  and  S\r.),  a  kind  of 
juniper,  =Ass.  surmenu  (see below).  RY'"t:-  and  SHOT, 
however,  give  'cypress';  the  sherbin  rcsembk-s  the 
cypress  in  its  habit  and  general  appearance  (Tristram). 
Cp  note  4,  below. 

The  Hebrew  word  was  formerly  explained  as  derived  from  the 
root  x'N  (akin  to  •}£•*,  Ar.  y>is,i>;i),  '  to  be  >tiaight  '  ((  Ic-s.  Thcs.), 
and  so  as  denoting  a  tall  straight  tree  ;  but  Midi  diffeient  views 
have  recently  been  put  forward  as  to  the  affinities  and  meaning 
of  the  root  that  it  is  unsafe  to  form  any  iulerence  Irom  this 
etviiiol"'j,v.-  Hoffmann,*' indeed,  rejecting  the  traditional  vocali- 
sation of  -n^'XH-  suggests  that  it  is  philologieally  akin  to  Assyr. 
Su>  mi  mi  (1  >cl.  Par,  107),  Aram.  hi>ivatn.i  or  si/  ri'hui.^  If  this 
were  made  out  we  should  be  tolerably  certain  that  "TiL"Nn  ls  -lie 
sln-rl'in  or  a  similar  tree;  but  the  philoliiuir.il  step  is  ililliculi. 
Chcyne  (Is.,  SBOT  [Heb]  i.-n)  'can  h.irdlv  doubt  that  ihe 
obscure  _^rD  in  Is-  40  20  is  a  corruption  of  px'  -  /.< .,  sheibin.' 
If  so,  nL"Nn  would  seem  to  be  distinct  from  the  sherbin. 

The  interesting  mention  of  this  tnv  in  Ezek.  27o  (RV 
'box-wood')  is  concealed  in  A\'  by  a  false  division 
of  the  word  in  MT  ; 5  the  second  clause  most  probably 
means  '  thy  deck  they  have  made  of  ivory  inlaid  in 
tfassur-wood  from  Cyprus  '  (see  Outtim). 

It  is  clear  from  Is.  60 13  that  im-xn  was  a  familiar  tree 
in  the  forest  growth  of  Lebanon  ;  and  this  favours  the 
identification  with  the  box  (Buxus  longifolia),  which 
grows  there  as  a  small  tree  about  20  ft.  high  (Tristram, 
NHB,  339).  In  support  of  this  Rosen muller  [Mineral. 
and  Bot.  of  Bible  [ET],  301/". )  aptly  compares  Verg. 
<-£n.  10 137  ( '  quale  per  artem  inclusum  buxo  .  .  .  lucet 
ebur')  with  Ezek.  '2?6.6  Others  (Ges.<1;J>- Bu.(-))  have 
thought  that  the  latter  reference  rather  points  to  a  pine 
tree,  so  often  used  in  antiquity  for  ship-building  ;  but 
-r;-xp,  is  at  least  distinct  from  -cm2  (fir)  and  -i,-hr  (pine?), 
along  with  which  it  is  twice  mentioned  in  Is.  40-66. 

The  skcrbin,  according  to  Tristram  {I.e.)  is  Jiinificnts  phce~ 
nicea,  but  in  the  Survey  of  V\\  Palestine  he  expressly  says  of  this 
tw»  vidi;  nor  does  it,  according  to  the  authorities,  grow  on 
Lebanon.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the.  sherbin  v~,  Jumperus 
o.ivcedrus,  which  is  known  to  grow  on  Lebanon. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for 
abandoning  the  tradition  that  iil"npi  is  the  box. 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.  -D. 

BOZEZ  il'i'lZ  ;  BAzec  [B],  -0  [L]),  and  Seneh 
(i"I—  ;  C€NNitNp  [BL]),  two  rocky  points,  one  on  the 
N  the  other  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Michmash  gorge  ( 1  S. 

14 4/ 1).     See  Michmash. 

BOZKATH,  and  2  K.  22 1  AV  Boscath  (H^V?  ;  BDB 
Lex.  quotes  Ar.  bajkat'1",  an  elevated  region  covered 
with  volcanic  stones).  One  of  the  towns  of  the  lowland 
of  Judah  mentioned  between  Lachish  and  Eglon,  but  as 

1  ^'-  rendering  of  Is.  41  19  ii  so  defective  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  which  Greek  word  represents  "i^'ND  ;  but  in  60  13 
it  is  KeSpos  [B«AQ],  Aq.  and  The.  simply  transliterate 
(Oaaaovp);  Sym.  has  -ttvEos  in  chap.  41  and  ttcu/ctj  in  chap.  t">0 
(unless  7rv£o?  is  out  of  its  order).  Pesh.  also  is  defective  in  Is. 
41 19,  giving  for  ""L'W'iT  ~r~p,  C'1"".^  simply  'goodly  cypresses' 
(sarwaine),  while  in  Is.  GO  13  Ti^'Nn  is  rendered  'cypresses. 
Targ.  has  in  both  places  py-i^w,  'box  trees'  (so  the  Jewish 
commentators) ;   Yg.  renders  buxus  in  41  ig,  but  fnnus  in  (10  13. 

-Sue  e-pei.iallv  Xu.  in  Z/.'.l/GiO  723  [\3fiJ  ;  Hommel,  ib. 
46531  I92]  ;  hag.  Ubers.  143.  No.  o.nneets  all  Hub.  deriva- 
tives of  -ijj'x  with  ihe  single  root  (meaning;  'to  go'  or  'step') 
which  appears  in  Ar.  'ithr  and  S\  r.  a/Ant  ;  Hommel  still  main- 
tains a  second  root,  akin  to  -i^'1  Ar.  yasara  ;  while  Lagarde  ex- 
plains '"IITN  (Ps.  li  etc.)  by  invoking  a  third  Ar.  root  asara. 

3  P.  27  of  his  tract  '  Ueber  einige  phonik.  Inschriften  '  (in 
Abhandl.  d.  koni^l.  Gcse/tu  ha/i  d.  tl'lst.  zu  Gutt.  vol.  36). 

4  Low  (3877:)  holds  that  the  two  Syr.  words  do  not  mean 
quite  the  same  tree  :  that  the  former  is  Juniperus  oxycedrus  ; 
the  latter  (fern,  in  form  hn-bonta)  is  the  ordinary  cypress 
Citf'i-tss/'s  sem/>ervire?is ;  but  he  does  not  make  out  a  clear 
case.  Teissier  (Flora  Orientalis,  5  705)  has  under  Cupressus 
sempervirens — as  a  locality— '  Persia  borealis  in  montanis  ibi 
Ssanri  Kuki  audit.'  This  looks  as  if  it  might  be  philologically 
akin  to  suii'an  and  sar-wainn. 

5  For  C'-J'N-n::  read  c^r.vra. 

6  According  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  the  wood  of  Buxus  longi- 
folia  is  still  prized  in  Damascus  for  making  domestic  utensils 

and  inlaid  wood. 
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yet  unidentified  (Josh.  15  39  ;  (3aa-qdco&  [B],  -acxaO  [L], 
fiaaxad  [A]).  A  certain  Adaiah  (1)  of  Bozkath  was 
the  grandfather  of  King  Josiah  (2  K.  'J2i;  -aovptad 
[BAL]). 

BOZRAH  (IT1V3,  §  106;  Bocopp*  [BAD  in  Gen. 
<"!'].  Bocop  [BKAQr  in  Is.]). 

Elsewhere  0  translates:  iv  ptcrw  auT^s  [BNAQ],  Jer.  49  13  ; 
oxvptu^aTari.Vr)?[BNAO],  v.  22  ;  TeLx*<»v  a.VTT\<;[\\M  >],  Am.  1  12  ; 
iv  Qktyti  [1SAU|,  Mic.  2  12. 

i.  A  capital  of  the  land  of  Edom  (Am.  1 12  Is.  3-16 
(Jo  1  i1  (Hocrpa  [<J'"*-]  ;  Jer.  4U1322),  also  mentioned  in 
tlcn.  3633  (fioaoppa  [L],  om.  K)=i  Ch.  1 44  {poo-ff. 
[_L])  as  the  city  of  Jobal..  b.  '/,< mli,  king  of  Edom,  and 
less  certainly,  though  still  probably,  under  the  name 
Mirzak  [q.v.)  in  Gen  8642.  All  these  passages  may 
be  exilic  or  even  post-exilic  ;  but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  infer 
that  Bozrah  was  nut  known  to  the  Jews  before  the 
Kxile  ;  indued,  Gen.  3 f.i  33  may  be  ultimately  derived 
from  a  pre  -exilic  document.  Bozrah  is  the  l!o:>t<r 
(poo-op)  of  OSM  '23^58  102  18,  described  as  'in  the 
mountains  of  Idumiea. '  It  seems  to  be  the  modern 
Jy'//jei/r,  in  the  district  of  Jebal  (Gebalene),  northward 
from  Petra,  and  2^  hours  SSW.  from  Tafileh,  called 
'little  Bozrah'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  famous 
Bozrah  in  the  Hauran.  So  Buhl,  Edomiter,  37  ;  cp 
Doughty,  -  lr.  Des.  1  31  38/ 

2.  (Jer.  4824.)     See  Bezek,  ii.  t.  k.  c. 

BRACELETS.  Bracelets  were  worn  to  protect  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  arm  and  hand  against  physical 
injury,  and  as  amulets  against  the  malign  influences 
which  were  believed  to  affect  the  organs  of  action  (\YRS, 
RrL  Sem.fi)  453).  They  served  also  as  ornaments. 
They  were  made  of  gold  (Gen.  '2422  Nu.  31  50)  ;  but 
doubtless,  like  other  ancient  peoples,  the  Hebrews  em- 
ployed other  less  precious  materials,  as  horn  and 
enamelled  earthenware.  Signet  rings  were  sometimes 
worn  round  the  wrist  (see  Ring).  Bracelets  were  worn 
by  men  and  women  ;  the  finer  forms  were  among  the 
insignia  of  royalty  and  the  adornments  of  brides  (for 
references  see  below). 

Five  words  have  to  be  considered. 

Of  these  we  may  first  of  all  reject  two  words,  (1)  rr;  (Ex. 
35  22),  and  (2)  r"DD  (Gen.  38  18  25),  which  are  wrongly  rendered 
'  bracelet '  in  AV.     See  Hook,  2  ;  Ring,  §  1,  and  cp  Cord. 

3.  T£j;,  silniid (Gen.  '21  22,  etc.  Nu.  31  50  Ezek.  16  11  2342 
EV  'bracelets,'  <J?  i//e'Aia)  ;  cp  Ass.  samadit,  to  bind  on  ;  the  same 
root  appears  in  the  Heb.  "ICj,  yoke.  Golden  D'TDi',  weighing 
ten  shekels,  were  given  to  Rebekah  by  Eleazar,  who  placed  them 
on  both  her  hands.  So  in  Ezek.  10  11,  the  bracelets  are 
worn  on  both  hands.  In  Nu.  (I.e.),  TD*  is  conjoined  with 
myiiNi  ancl  the  Commentators  mostly  explain  the  former  as 
an  ornament  for  the  wrist,  the  latter  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  Targ.  usually  renders  '!£  by  N'T'l',  'chains.'  The  form 
of  these  bracelets  varied,  a  favourite  device  being  the  serpent. 
On  Egyptian  bracelets  see  Wilk.,  Anc.  Eg.  2342  ;  on  Assyrian, 
Per.  and  Chip.,  Art  in  Chaldea,  2  357,  and  see  fig.  241. 

^.  mel,  Jerdh,  Is.  3  19  (EV  '  bracelets,'  RVmg.  '  chain.'  Tar- 
N-r  *Tp',  'chains  of  the  hands').  Cp  modern  Arabic  ornament 
shot  1  r  (Frank.  56).  The  root  is  -m»,  to  twist.  Perhaps  a  row 
of  spirals  made  of  twisted  gold  is  meant.  In  the  Mishnah  1  V 
is  applied  to  chains  r.Aind  the  necks  of  horses  and  also  to 
bracelets  worn  by  women. 

5.  mysN,  'csndah.  This  word  occurs  in  MT  in  Nu.  31  50 
(AV  'chains,'  RV  '  ankle-chains ')  and  2  S.  1 10  (EV  'bracelet'; 
©  in  both  places  x\i&wv).  Wellhausen's  suggestion  to  read 
-~"iyvm,  after  Is.  3  20,  has  been  widely  accepted;  but  Nestle 
(A/nnr-  1=0  di. funds  MT  and  supposes  that  Saul  was  despoiled 
by  the  AmaleUte  of  only  one  of  the  several  bracelets  that  he 
wore.  Budde  in  SBOT  accepts  Wellhausen's  correction,  but 
(on  the  basis  of  Nu.  31  50)  regards  rnyiN'Hl  as  also  possible. 
That  kings  went  into  battle  with  various  ornaments  is  well 
attested  (see  Cmuvn)  ;  this  is  further  supported  by  1  K.  '2230. 
ft  may  be  that  Saul's  bracelet  contained  his  signet  (King, 
.  \ntique  Gems,  1  38).  As  with  Saul,  so  _ with  Joash,  the  crown 
and  bracelet  are  associated  as  royal  insignia  if  (with  We.) 
mr**ri  Js  read  for  nnyn,  2  K.  11 12  (WRS,  OTJCP)  311,  n.). 

1  Text  doubtful :  see  Text,  §  64,  and  cp  SBOT[Heb.],  adloc. 
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If  imhi,  however,  obtained  much  the  same  sense  by  connecting 
riny  with  -ny,  'ornament.'  The  Targum  on  2  S.  1  10  renders 
by  NDS^ia.  which  is  usually  applied  to  the  phylactery  (Dt. 
lis).  A  phylactery  was,  however,  also  worn  on  the  left  arm. 
■JN  is  apparently  connected  with  rnj/s  (occurring  only  in  Is. 
'.'>  20),  into  which  YVV.'s  emendation  reduces  mv^X-  ^  tne  ar" 
rangement  in  Is.  3  18-23  is  suggested  by  the  natural  order  of 
the  parts  of  the  body,  rnlls  mny  be  an  ornament  rather  of  the 
arm  than  of  the  leg,  Barth,  AT?  151,  compares  Ar.  'adud,  '  arm,' 
which  removes  some  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  usual 
derivation  from  -jy^-,  to  step  or  walk.      See,  however,  Anklets. 

I.  A. 

BRAMBLE  has  in  EV  three  meanings. 

1.  T£N,  'tltad  (J>d[±vQ<;,  rluimnus) ;  Gen.  50  io_/C  (EV  Atad 
as  in  (p),  Jii'lg.  914/,  EV  'brambles,'  and  Ps.  58 g  [10],  EV 
'thorns.'  It  is  a  genuine  Semitic  word,  found  also  in  W. 
Aramaic  as  kick  or  x^on*-  in  Syriac  as  hattd^-  (?  hateta),  in 
Arabic  as  atad  (lig?ia  rkanml  nigri,  Fr.),  and  in  Assyrian  as 
ctidit,  ctidtu  (Ges.-Bu.,  s.v.).  The  root  with  which  it  appears 
to  be  connected  (oax)  bas  in  Arabic  the  sense  of  'uttering  a 
rasping,  though  not  loudp  sound';  and  the  possibility  of  a 
connection  with  the  sense  of  pricking  or  tearing  like  a  thorn 
is.  apparent.  There  is  general  agreement  that  pa.fj.vos  was 
about  equivalent  to  the  modern  botanical  genus  RJtamnus. 
Dioscorides  :*  distinguished  three  sorts  (cp  Fraas,  Syn.  Plant. 
Flor.  Class,)',  while  in  modern  times  Tristram  (FFP  264 f.~) 
has  enumerated  sixteen  species  of  Rhamneee  as  found  in 
Palestine. 

Perhaps  the  most  likely  identification  for  ~!BN  is  with  Rhamnus 
pal&stina  (Boiss.),  which  represents  in  Syria  the  R.  oleoides  of 
Greece  and  S.  Europe. 

2.  n'ln,  Adah,  very  frequent ;  EV  usually  '  thorn  '  or  '  thistle," 
AV  once  (Is. 34  13) 'bramble.'  It  denotes  a  plant  of  the  thorn 
or  perhaps  of  the  thistle  kind  :  see  Tiimrx. 

3  /3c£tos,  which  occurs  seven  times  111  t5  (in  six  of  these  as  the 
rendering  of  -Up)  and  five  times  in  NT,  is  once  (Lk.  6  44) 
rendered  'bramble  bush,'  elsewhere  Bush  (q.v.,  §  1  [1]). 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T. -D. 

BRAN  (ta  TTITYP&  [BAQ]).      The  '  burning  of  bran 

for  incense'  (dv/juuxraL  r.  w.  ;  to  Myhtta?)  is  mentioned 
in  Bar.  &  (Ep.  Jer. )  43  [Vjt  as  one  of  the  incidents  in 
the  unchaste  idolatrous  worship  of  the  women  of 
Babylon.     See  Incense,  §  8. 

BRASEN  SEA  (finnan  D*),  2  K.  25 13;  seeLAVER  ; 
Sea,  Brazen. 

BRASEN  SERPENT  (jTJTian  L'TU),  2  K.  I84.  See 
Nehushtan,  §  2. 

BRASIER  (JIN),  Jer.  3622/  RV.     See  Coal,  §  3. 

BRASS,  or  BRASEN,  EV's  rendering  of  nCTtt, 
n'hoseth  (Gen.  4—  and  often),  L"-li"iJ,  ndhus  (Job6i2f), 
nL"1i"lJ,  n'hiisdh  (Lev.  2619,  etc.),  L'TIJ,  n'kaS  (Dan. 
2  32  etc.),  x^Akoc  (Mt.  10 9,  1  Cor.  13  1,  Rev.  18  12), 
and  xaAkion  (Mk.  74). 

EV  invariably  renders  thus  except  in  Ezra  8  27  AV  (see 
Co  1 -per),  in  2  S.  2235  AV,  where  nam,  'mhosetk,  is  rendered 
'  steel,'  and  in  Jer.  10  12  AV  has  'steel,'  see  Iron,  §  2)  ;  cp  2  Tim. 
4  14,  where  xnAxeiis  is  '  coppersmith  '  In  Gen.  4  22  RV<"i,'-  gi\  es 
*  copper,  and  so  elsewhere'  as  a  note  on  'brass.'  In  Ezek.  I7 
^D  riL",~ij  is  rightly  rendered  '  burnished  brass  '  (<B  e^aaTpdwTujv 
Xo\kos  ;  Tlj.  below),  as  also  is  xa^K0^ai'Os  in  Rev.  I15  2iS. 
In  Ezra  8  27  rmj  is  qualified  by  the  epithet  3HsD(RV  'bright'), 
which  we  should  probably  point  3ii'D  =  31L,;p,  'glittering' (in 
Tg.    Ezek.  I7   for  ^£,  'polished').     .1310,  which  follows  (EV 

'fine'),  arises  out  of  dittography,  and  should  not  be  rendered 
(Che.). 

That  copper  is  meant  is  shown  by  the  words,  '  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass'  (Dt.  89);  cp  the 
chapter  in  Holland's  Pliny  (1601),  headed  'Mines  of 
Brass.'     See  Copper  and  cp  Egypt,  §  36  end. 

1  This  the  Syriac  lexicographers  render  into  Arabic  as  'ausaj, 
which  means  a  '  thorny  shrub  '  (this  is  the  right  meaning  of  our 
word  bramble,  see  Skeat,  J  -'.). 

-  From  the  absence  of  loudness  in  the  sound  is  derived  the 
sense  of  Heb.  ^x— properly  a  '  whisper,'  and  thence  '  softness,' 
stillness.'     See  also  Divination,  §  4,  iv. 

3  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Auctarium  ad  Dioscoridem 
confirms  the  identification  of  ION  and  pd/xvo^  by  the  gloss 
'Pa.11.vos     'A<f>poi    ('Africans'— i.e.,     probably     Carthaginians) 
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BREAD.      From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 

any    record,    bread    was    the    principal   article  of   food 

among    the    Hebrews,    a  fact   which   ex- 

1.  Prepara-  ^lajns  the  use  of  QI-p  both  for  bread  and 

for  food  in  general.  The  primitive 
custom  of  making  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  more 
palatable  by  the  simple  process  of  roasting  {^p,  '  parched 
corn  ;  1  S.  17  17,  etc. )  was  still  common  in  historical 
times.  For  the  preparation  of  bread,  however,  the 
ears  must  be  crushed  or  ground  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  kneaded  into  a  paste.  In  early  times  the  flour 
was  produced  by  crushing  the  ears  between  two  stones 
(see  illustrations  of  these  primitive  '  corn -grinders' 
found  in  Palestine  in  Bliss,  Mound  of  Many  Cities,  85), 
a  process  common  in  Egypt  under  the  Old  Empire  and 
later  {see  Erman's  Egypt,  190),  and  still  practised  in 
the  East.  The  mortar  and  pestle  were  a  later  develop- 
ment. The  preparation  of  flour  by  pounding  the  ears 
in  a  mortar  (mio,  Nu.  118)  is  a  familiar  scene  on 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  flour  obtained  by  these  pro- 
cesses must  have  been  of  a  coarser  grain  (l-i.i)  than  that 
procured  by  the  use  of  the  handmill  (dtd  ;  see  Mill), 
A  still  finer  quality  than  the  ordinary  nop  was  named 
riSo  (see  Food,  §  3  [b]). 

In  the  earliest  times  bread  was  entirely  unleavened. 
The  requisite  quantity  of  flour  or  barley-meal,  which 
varied,  naturally,  according  to  the  size  of  the  household, 
was  placed  in  a  shallow  wooden  basin  (niNC'O  ;  Ex.  7  28) 
— earthenware,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  little  used  by 
nomads — well  mixed  with  water  and  kneaded.  Salt 
was  no  doubt  added  when  procurable  (cp  Lev.  2 13^). 
When  the  kneading  was  completed,  the  dough  (psa)  was 
ready  for  the  firing.  Cakes  thus  prepared  were  named 
miio,  '  unleavened  cakes,'  and  these  still  form  the 
usual  bread  of  the  Bedouin.  In  <*  more  advanced 
stage  of  society,  the  bread  was  made  in  this  way  only 
in  cases  of  emergency  (Gen.  193),  or  f°r  purposes  of 
ritual,  as  at  the  Passover.  The  ordinary  bread  of  the 
Ik-brews  was  made  lighter  by  fermentation.  A  small 
piece  of  to-day's  '  batch '  was  laid  aside,  and  when  the 
time  for  the  next  baking  arrived  this  piece  of  leaven 
("in^')  was  broken  down  into  the  water  in  the  mxc'D,  the 
flour  was  mixed  therewith,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
kneaded  and  allowed  to  stand  '  till  the  whole  was 
leavened. 

The  next  stage  is  the  process  of  firing,  or  rendering 


2.   Firing: 
kinds  of  cakes. 


the  dough  more  digestible  by  the 
application  of  heat.  Three  modes  of 
'  firing  are  found  in  the  OT,  as  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day. 

{a)  The  simplest  method  is  that  still  in  use  among 
the  Bedouin.  A  fire  of  wood,  or  of  wood  mixed  with 
camel's  dung,  is  kindled  on  the  sand,  or  on  extempor- 
ised hearthstones.  When  these  have  been  well  heated, 
the  embers  are  raked  aside,  and  the  flat  pieces  of 
dough  laid  on  the  hot  stones  and  covered  with  the 
ashes  just  removed.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  ashes 
are  again  raked  aside,  the  cakes  turned,  and  the  ashes 
replaced.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  cakes  are  ready 
(see  Rob.  BR  2 416/,  Doughty,  Arab.  Des.  1  131  etc.). 
Such  '  a  cake  baked  on  the  coals '  was  termed  my 
D'-vji  (IK.  196;  cp  Gen.  186  Hos.  78,  6HAL,  iytepv- 
0t'a?,  by  the  Vg.  correctly  rendered  panis  subcincricizis, 
'  ash  cakes'). 

[b)  A  second  mode  of  firing  bread  is  one  much  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day  among  Bedouin  and  fellahin 
alike.  A  girdle  or  thin  iron  plate  (Sna  npnD  ;  Lev.  2s 
Ezek.  43,  (gBAL  TTjyavov),  slightly  convex  in  shape,  is 
laid  over  a  small  fire-pit,  in  which  a  fire  has  been 
kindled  as  before,  and  on  this  plate  or  girdle  the  cakes 
are  fired.  Its  Syrian  name  is  sdg  (Landberg,  Prov.  et 
Diet,  du  Peuple  Arabe,  14).  Cakes  baked  in  this  way 
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seem  to  have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews  □'nnn  (i  Ch. 

93i). 

[c)  The  most  usual  mode  of  firing,  however,  especially 
in  towns,  was  no  doubt  by  means  of  the  oven  ("n.n). 
The  tanrtur,  then  as  now,  was  a  large  earthenware  jar 
in  the  bottom  of  which  the  fire  was  placed.  As 
represented  on  Egyptian  monuments,  the  cakes  were 
fired  by  being  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  jar  (Wilkinson 
234;  Erman,  J.^ypt,  191).  The  usual  method  at  the 
present  day,  however,  is  to  allow  the  fire  to  burn  down, 
and,  while  the  embers  are  still  glowing,  to  apply  the 
cake  to  the  Inside  of  the  jar.  The  dough  is  first 
pressed  into  flat  round  cakes  (like  a  Scotch  bannock)  ; 
each  of  these  in  its  turn  is  made  to  revolve  by  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  hands,  till  it  has  expanded  to  a 
diameter  of  about  18  inches,  and  become  as  thin  as  a 
sheet  of  thick  paper.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  cushion,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  tamrur. 
These  thin  wafer-cakes  are  called  in  the  OT  p'p-i  (in 
Svria,  markuk).  The  tannur  may  be  larger,  and 
consist  of  1  pit,  wider  at  the  bottom  and  narrowing 
towards  the  top,  plastered  with  clay.  The  ovens  used 
by  the  bakers  of  the  street  in  Jerusalem  named  after 
them  (Jer.  37  21)  were  probably  of  this  sort.  (For 
further  details  see  Furnace,  5). 

The  preparation  of  the  daily  supply  of  bread  for 
the  household  was  essentially  the  care  of  the  women 
(Gen.  1$6  1  S.  2S  24  etc. ).  In  the  wealthier  households 
this  duty  would  devolve  on  slaves,  male  and  female 
(1  S  S13).  In  later  times  baking  became  a  special 
trade  in  the  cities  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  92),  and  especially  in 
Jerusalem  (see  above  and  cp  the  '  oven  tower,'  Neh.  3  n 
3  *2  38) ,  where  the  large  influx  of  pilgrims  at  the  great 
festivals  would  promote  the  industry. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  identify  the  various  species  of 
cakes  mentioned  in  the  OT.  If  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  this  article  we  add  133  the  ordinary  round 
cake  or  bannock  (1  S.  236),  and  nSn,  the  etymology  of 
which  points  to  its  being  pricked  or  perforated,  like 
the  modern  passover  cakes,  we  have  exhausted  the 
varieties  that  can  be  identified  with  any  approach  to 
certainty.     See  further  Bakemeats,  also  Food,  §§  1-3. 

a.  E.  s.  K. 

BREAKFAST  (apicton  [Ti.  WH]),  Lk.  11 38  RVmff* 
See  Meals,  §  2. 

BREASTPLATE,  COAT  OF  MAIL  (fnt?  [jn^ 
1  K.2234  Is.  59i7],  P'T"  or  fHP  Jer.  464  51 3,  Syr. 
[■A*i»).  We  find  the  siryon  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
defensive  armour  of  Goliath  and  David.  That  it  was 
commonly  worn  by  Israelite  kings  is  evident  from  1  K. 
22 34  (2  Ch.  I833).  In  the  description  of  Goliath's 
armour  in  1  S.  17  5  ( '  coat-of-mail '  EV)  the  addition 
of  the  word  c-p^p  to  p~ii-:  gives  a  valuable  clue  : 
Goliath's  coat  of  mail  was  covered  with  bronze  scales. 

This  meaning  is  certified  by  Dt.  14  9  (Lev.  11 9),  where  T\h'pC'^ 
denotes  the  scales  of  a  fish.  Moreover,  it  is  derived  from  a  root, 
CTp,  that  signifies  rubbing  or  peeling  off.  Ar.  kasha  in  conj.  iv. 
expresses  the  peeling  off  of  skin  during  recovery  from  disease.1 

The  weight  of  Goliath's  armour,  according  to  1  S. 
17  5,  was  5000  shekels,  which  may  be  roughly  computed 
as  about  200  lbs.  The  close  intercourse  that  there  was 
between  Egypt  and  Philistia"  makes  it  not  improbable 

1  In  Job4l26[i8]  the  word  ^yj  (an.  Aey.)  is  taken  by  ©, 
Vg.,  and  Targum  as  =  p"Hs?>  and  modern  comm.,  including  Ew., 
have  adopted  this  view.  Some  colour  is  given  to  this  inter- 
pretation by  v.  i5("Heb.),  which  describes  the  scales  of  Levia- 
than, which  the  coat  of  mail  of  the  enemy  might  be  held  to 
resemble ;  but  this  is  too  slight  as  an  argument.  The 
immediate  context  suggests  weapons  of  offence,  and  if  ©.  is 
correct  in  translating  the  preceding  an.  A-ry.  #G?P  by  86pv  we 
have  a  fair  presumption  that  Del.  is  riqht  in  comparing  Ar. 
siryapm  or  sinva£»u,  '  pointed  dart '  or  '  arrow,'  with  the  word 
'XT^  m  this  passage  (so  RV).  Duhm  follows  HofTm.  and  reads 
(V"IS*  'javelin,'  cp  Syr.  s^dhaithd. 

2  Meyer,  GA,  229^:,  238^,  298. 
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that  the  heavy  coat  of  mail  worn  by  Goliath  resembled 

the  Egyptian  cuirass  worn  by  a  royal  personage,  in 
which  yellow,  blue,  red,  and  green  metallic  scales  were 
tastefully  arranged  in  symmetrical  rows  (Weiss,  A'os- 
iiiiiikuinlc,  Abth.  1 56).  Wilkinson  has  described  the 
Egyptian  cuirass  as  consisting  of  about  '  eleven  horizon- 
tal rows  of  metal  plates  well  secured  by  bronze  pins.' 
At  '  the  hollow  of  the  throat  a  narrower  range  of  plates 
was  introduced.  The  breadth  of  each  plate  or  scale 
was  little  more  than  an  inch,  twelve  of  them  sufficing  to 
cover  the  front  of  the  body,  and  the  sleeves,  which  were 
sometimes  so  short  as  to  extend  less  than  half-way  to 
the  elbow,  consisted  of  two  rows  of  similar  plates.' 

The  Assyrian  warriors  in  earlier  times  wore  «.  heavy 
coat  of  mail  covering  the  entire  body  with  the  exception 
of  the  arms.  Occasionally  the  coat  of  mail  did  not 
reach  farther  than  the  knees.  In  later  times  the  leading 
warriors  were  protected  by  jackets  made  of  leather  or  of 
stout  material,  on  which  metal  plates  were  sewn  or 
ri vetted  (or  they  were  provided  with  iron  or  bronze 
studs).  Broad  girdles  were  used  for  tying  in  the  long 
coats  of  mail.  Upon  a  bas-relief,  from  Nimrud, 
portrayed  in  Layard's  work  we  see  an  Assyrian  chariot 
in  which  the  bowman  is  mail-clad  even  around  his  neck 
and  ears.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Ahab  wore  a  heavy 
coat  of  mail  somewhat  resembling  the  Assyrian  (but 
shorter),  as  we  know  that  he  took  every  precaution  for 
personal  protection. 

The  statement  that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow 
which  pierced  '  between  D'pinn  and  the  coat  of  mail '  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  ©BAL  ava.  /xicrov  rov  nvevfiovos  k.t.A. 
does  not  yield  any  satisfactory  sense.  The  use  of  pin  in  Is.  41 7 
(©  ctv'/x^SAtj /*«.),  and  the  fundamental  signification  of  the  root, 
point  to  'rivets'  as  a  probable  rendering,  if  it  could  yield  any 
adequate  sense  in  the  context.  Thenius  and  other  authorities 
follow  Luther  in  holding  that  what  is  meant  here  is  an  attach- 
ment or  appendage  to  the  coat  of  mail.  The  coat  of  mail 
protected  the  breast,  whereas  the  appendage  guarded  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body,  and  the  arrow  penetrated  through  the 
interval  that  separated  them  (so  Riehm,  HIVE).  This  appears 
to  be  the  only  intelligible  explanation,  and  etymology  warrants 
the  rendering  of  the  word  n^pinn  hy  '  attachments '  or  '  append- 
ages '  (i.e.y  to  the  cuirass). 

Respecting  the  coats  of  mail  or  corslets  with  which 
Uzziah  is  said  to  have  provided  his  troops  (2  Ch.  2614) 
we  have  not  definite  information  or  any  sufficient  clue  to 
guide  us.  The  corslets  (AV  '  brigandines ')  which 
Jeremiah  (464)  bids  the  cavalry  of  Pharaoh  Necho 
put  on  may  have  consisted  of  some  thick  woven 
material  covered  with  metal  scales  ;  but  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  Neh.  4 16  [10],  we  are  left  in  much  uncertainty. 
For  Neh.  4 16  [10]  a  useful  hint  may  be  derived  from 
Herod.  763,  where  we  learn  that  the  Syrian  (or  Assyrian) 
contingent  of  Xerxes'  army  wore  \lveot  O&p-qKes,  which 
were  probably  close-fitting  sleeveless  jackets  of  coarse 
felt.  Probably  the  tahra  ( unrip),  AV  'habergeon,' 
RV  'coat-of-mail,'  of  Ex.  2832  (cp  3923,  both  passages 
from  P),  was  a  corslet  of  this  character. 

Etymology  here  does  not  help  us  as  the  word  Is  from  the 
Aramaic  root "  I  •  ..  (eihpeal  'to  fight')  and  therefore  means 
simply  'fighting  garb.'  Targ.  Onk.  renders  it  ]^,  'breast- 
plate.' (55  (Ex.  28  28)  is  based  on  another  text.  Knobel  is  on  the 
right  track  when  he  says  in  his  comment  (cited  by  Di.,  ad  toe.)  : 
'We  are  reminded  of  the  Kivodu>pa£  of  the  Greeks  (//.  2529830). 
Egypt  excelled  in  its  manufacture.' 

In  the  Greek  period  (300  B.C.  and  later),  the  ordinary 
heavy-aimed  soldiers  wore  coats  of  fine  iron  chain-mail 
(du}pa£  cl\v(Tl5o}t6s),  a  series  of  links  connected  into  a. 
continuous  chain  (Rich). 

Tt  is  significant  that  (55  gives  this  interpretation  in 
1  S.  175,  and  we  may  conclude  from  1  Mace.  635  that 
during  the  entire  Greek  period  this  was  the  kind  of 
cuirass  usually  worn.  What  form  of  breastplate  was 
pictured  before  Paul's  imagination  as  a  symbol  for  the 
righteousness  of  a  Christian  warrior  (Eph.  614.  cp  Is. 
59i7  and  1  Mace.  58) — whether  a  corslet  of  scale 
armour  (column  of  Antoninus),  or  a  cuirass  of  'broad 
metal  plates  across  the  chest  and  long  flexible  bands 
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(/amines)  of  steel  over  the  shoulders'  (depicted  on 
the  column  of  Trajan) — can  only  be  conjectured. 
Excellent  woodcuts  representing  both  may  be  found 
in  Rich's  Diet,  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities. 
Compile  also  Warre-Cornish's  Concise  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  }\<>))iiiii  .  Intiquities.  O.  C.  W. 

BREASTPLATE,  Priestly  (j^n  ;  Ex.284,  nepi- 
CTH0ION  LliAL]i  elsewhere  to  AopON  [BAF],  to 
AoreiON  [L],  'oracle';  but  twice  [Ex.  2o6  (7)  353  (9)] 
(TV'-"-  has  noAHpHC  where  AIT  has  |L'T1;  or  BREAST- 
PLATE OF  JUDGMENT  (DD^TO  '  pi,  Ex.2815; 
A-  tojn  KplceojN  [HAL];  often  in  <g),  an  object 
worn  on  the  ephod  of  the  High  Priest.  It  seems  to 
hnve  been  a  square  piece  attached  by  its  corners  to  the 
shoulder-straps  of  the  ephod  (see  Ephod,  §  3)  and  of 
like  material — probably  a  species  of  pocket  whose  outer 
side  was  adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

Di.  rejects  the  probable  derivation  from  the  root  hasuna,  '  to 
be  beautiful,1  and  would  prefer  to  connect  it  with  \'-':~,  sinus  or 
'  fold'  in  which  something  is  carried  ;  cp  Ewald,  Alterth.  390. 
flu  the  stunt-s  in  the  breastplate,  see  Preciol'S  Stones,  and 
cp  Ukim  and  Thummim,  and  Nowack,  HA  2  119. 

O.  c.  \v. 

BREECHES,  in  the  proper  usage  of  the  word,  denotes 
the  divided  garment  reaching  from  the  waist  to  just 
below  the  knees,  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  feminalia 
and  Gr.  TTepiCKeAH>  as  distinguished  from  braces 
(braenr)  or  ana^YP'^^C-  which  reached  to  the  ankles 
— the  garment  ordinarily  denoted  by  the  word  '  hosen ' 
at  the  time  when  the  AV  was  made.  The  earliest 
form  of  the  garment  seems  to  have  been  simply  a  loin 
cloth  (cp  GlHDLE,  1}.  Generally,  however,  the  long 
mantle  worn  in  the  East  made  a  special  covering  for 
the  legs  unnecessary,  and  e\en  the  warriors  who  are 
depicted  upon  the  monuments  with  their  short  tunics 
have  the  leg  below  the  knee  wholly  bare  with  the 
exception  of  sandals.  Noteworthy,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  lacings  which  protect  the  shins  and  knees  of  the 
follower  of  Asur-bani-pal  (Per.  and  Chip.,  Art  in  Chald. 
ii.  pi.  \.)  ;  see  further  Snmis.  Breeches,  in  fact, 

seem  to  he  a  distinctively  Persian  dress  (see  Herod.  I71 
76r),  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  among 
the  Israelites — at  all  events  not  before  the  exile.1  Apart 
from  the  characteristic  priestly  cdizo  (see  below,  3), 
garments  of  this  nature  are  mentioned  only  in  Dan.  82: 
[EV]. 

i.  S^id,  stirbal  (Dan.  32i  zrf),  RV  '  hosen,'  2  sup- 
ported by  a  consensus  of  opinion  {Theod.,  Aq.,  Sym. 
Pesh. ,  Hi.,  Ew. ,  llehrmann,  etc.). 

In  this  case  the  Word  is  derived  from  Gr.  (raaafSapa,  crapdfiaWa. 
(Lrv.;.  (Jes.  Abh.  207,  l'ra.  .  I  rain.  Lehnw.  48),  probably  of  Pers. 
origin  (cp  mod.  Pers.  shahvar).  In  Targ.  and  Tnlm. ,  on  the 
other  hand,  '$  (originally  not  connected  with  the  above)  denotes 
a  'mantle';  so  Jewish  exegetes  (A ben-Ezra,  etc.)  and  AV 
('  cuts,'  mg.  '  mantles  ')  in  this  passage. 

For  more  than  one  reason  the  AV  is  probably 
better.  '  Coats '  or  '  mantles  '  suits  the  climax  in  v.  27, 
which  describes  the  powerlessness  of  the  fire  over  the 
Three,  better  than  RV — their  bodies  were  uninjured  ; 
nor  was  their  hair  singed  ;  their  mantles  (flowing  loose 
robes,  easily  inflammable)  were  unchanged,  nor  had  the 
smell  of  lire  passed  on  them. 

■i.  it'i^d,  patfis,  in  fin"j'"OD  (or  rather  pn'C^D  [Ba.  Gi.]), 
Dan.  3  2i,  is  an  exceedingly  obscure  term  for  which  are 
offered  such  diverge  renderings  as  '  hosen  '  (AV),  'tunics' 
(RV),   'turbans'  (RV"1*'-). 

'  Turbans'  may  be  safely  dismissed  as  unphilulugical  and  im- 
probable (see  Turban)  ;  for  the  rest  cp  Syr.  J^X^  («)  Persian 
tunic  (cp  RV)  (b)  breeches,  also  a  kind  of  lee;_:me>  (cp  AV)  ;  see 
Payne-Smith,  Thes.  The  Jew.-Aram.  ^■'■£?.  occurs  in  only  one 
passage  independent  nf  Tan.  S21,  and  apparently  denotes  some- 


1  Much  later,  in  the  Roman  period,  tn-acar,  /entinati<i,  and 
fascice  all  found  their  way  into  Judaea  (llrull,  Trachten  d. 
Jiidrn,  87). 

2  Evidently  retained  in  its  older  sense.     The  modern  'hosen 
is  applied  to  stockings. 
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thing  worn  upon  the  feet  ;  but  the  text  is  probably  corrupt  (see 
Levy,  XH  \VB,  s.t.  cim),  although  Kohut  {Aruch  Compic! lun, 
s.T'.  c'L:^'  argues  for  its  authenticity.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
C'L:5  i*  a  ^illsS  Ul  S21D  ;  tn*s  is  indirectly  suggested  by  the 
philological  evidence  and  the  versions  (iFs7  reads  only  two  of  the 
three  terms),  and  is  dneuly  supported  by  quotations  in  the  old 
Latin  fathers.  For  a  discussion  of  ^mo  and  c*D3,  see  further 
Journ.  Phil.  26307^  [99]. 

3.  The  priestly  linen  breeches  (in"*p3pD  [ojd  to  cover, 
hide],  TreptaKeXrj  Xiva,  feminalia,  Pesh.  transliterates 
TrepLfafxa)  were  to  be  worn  along  with  the  holy  linen 
coat,  the  linen  girdle,  and  the  linen  turban  by  Aaron 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  as  he  entered  the  holy  place 
w  ithin  the  curtain  ( Lev.  1  rj  4  [  1 '] ).  It  is  probably 
by  an  oversight  that  they  are  specially  mentioned  in 
Ecclus.  45  8  along  with  the  long  robe  and  ephod  (or 
rather  the  kuttojieth  and  me' Ft ;  so  Heb. )  as  part  of  his 
'  apparel  of  honour.'  Ordinary  priests  also  wore  them 
on  sacrificial  occasions  (Ex.  '2$ +2  39^3  Lev.  6 10  [3]  [all 
P],  Ezek.  44 18  [the  b'ne  Zadok]). 

According  to  Jos.  (Ant.  iii.  7  i)  the  fs.ava.\6.<jy}v  [Niese]  was  a 
girdle  (Sm-V^a)!  of  fine  twisted  linen.  It  was  the  undermost 
of  the  priestly  garments  and  possibly  the  most  primitive,  since 
the  older  law  of  Ex.  'JO  26  (J  E  [acc<  inline  to  Bacon,  E|)  seems  to 
imply  that  the  wearing  of  the  garment  was  not  originally 
compulsory  for  priest  or  layman.  The  change  seems  to  be  due 
to  a  primitive  conception  of  holiness.  Clothes  which  had  come 
in  contact  with  a  holy  place  or  function  became  taboo  (Ar. 
harlni),  and  therefore  useless  in  ordinary  life.  The  way  to 
avoid  this  misfortune  was  to  perform  holy  ceremonies  naked 
(just  as  the  Bedouins  made  the  sacred  circuit  of  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca  in  a  nude  condition),  or  in  holy  \estments  borrowed  from 
the  priests  (cp  2  K.IO22).  The  law  of  Ex.  'JO  2<<  is  apparently 
aimed  against  the  former  custom  (for  which  see  further  WRS, 
PS*-)  451  f).     See  Ukess,  Priest.  i.  a. — S.  A.  c. 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS  (Mt.  1247  Mk.  332  Lk.  820). 
See  Clopas,  §  3  ft. ,  Jamics,  §  3,  Simon,  4. 

BRICK  (npV,  derived  by  Gcs.  from  J  pS,  'to  be 
white,'  as  if  bricks  were  originally  made  of  a  whitish 
1  Of  th  c'ay  '  ^ut  tn's  *s  a  '"orcei^  etymology  ;  (fi> 
Hebrews  TTAiNeoc)-2  The  Hebrew  word  for  brick 
is  not  limited  to  sun-dried  bricks.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Israelites,  like  most 
Eastern  nations,  used  this  kind  almost  exclusively;  in 
Gen.  11 3  burning  bricks  is  mentioned  as  a  foreign 
custom,  analogous  to  the  use  of  asphalt  (see  Bitumen) 
for  mortar,  and  we  may  safely  disregard  EY's  rendering 
'brickkiln'  in  2  S.  12  31,  Nah.  014.'*  Sun-dried  bricks 
of  a  very  early  period  have  been  found  in  Palestine  ; 
burnt  bricks  seem  to  date  generally  from  the  Roman 
period.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  houses  of  the 
mass  of  the  Israelites  were  made  of  sun-dried  clay  (see 
House)  ;  it  was  of  the  same  material  that  their  bricks 
were  composed.4 

The  true  countries  of  brick-mabers  and  brick -builders  were 
Egypt5  and  Mesopotamia.  In  Iv^\  pt,  not  only  all  houses,  but 
also  all  palaces,  many  tombs  (including  several  of  the  smaller 
pyramids),  and  some  temples,  were  constructed  of  Nile-mud 
bricks. 

The  representations  of  brick-making  which  are  to  be 
found   in    Egyptian  wall-pictures   are   very  instructive. 
T,  .  .      They  not  only  show  the  process  with  great 
,  .  clearness,    but   also    illustrate    most   vividly 

*  the  serfdom  of  the  Israelites  on  Egyptian 
ground.  The  most  famous  picture,  for  example,  repre- 
sents foreigners — chiefly  of  a   Semitic   type — at    work, 

1  We  are  reminded  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ar.  >//Izarhas 
evolved  from  the  simple  izar ;  see  Gik'OI.k,  i. 

2  Some  scholars  consider  irAiVflos,  the  Greek  term  for  brick, 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  form  l{e)hinth.  \r\y^i,  Ass.  libittu,  seems  to  come  from 
laMnu,  '  to  throw  down  flat  ' ;  see  Libnah,  and  cp  Del.  Prot. 

93/] 

3  See  the  commentaries  of  Driver,  H.  I*.  Smith  and  L<">hr  on 
2S.  I.e.,  and  on  the  whole  passage  see  David,  §  n,  r.  ii.  RV  at 
Jer.  43  9  alters  the  unintelligible  '  brickkiln  '  of  AV  into  '  brick- 
work.' 

4  Altars,  also,  were  made  of  earth  ;  cp  die  obscure  Is  («.r»  3 
(see  Sacrifice).      On  th-;  law  in  Ex.  -JO  25  (E  ')  see  Altai*.  §  3. 

6  Cp  the  fact  that  the  Eg.  word  for  brick,  dobet,  Coptic  tu>/3<?, 
took  root  in  Asia  ;  cp  Arabic  tub  (whence  Etbiopic  tdb%  Span. 
adobe). 
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superintended  by  Egyptian   '  task  masters '  armed  with 

sticks. 

The  analogy  to  the  labour  of  Israel  as  described  in  Ex.  1  is 
so  striking  that  many  writers  have  ventured  to  regard  the  picture 
as  referring  to  the  circumstances  with  which  that  record  deals. 
The  scene,  however,  represents  '  luick-makiiig  for  llie  great 
magazine  in  Eastern  Thebes'  (Opet,  mod.  K'arnak),  ami  the 
explanatory  legend  states  that  the  labourers  are  '  captives 
brought  by  his  majesty  (Dhutmose  or  Tlmrine-s  III.)  for  wurk 
on  the  temple  of  Anion  '  ;  many  (not  the  majunty)  of  the  working 
men  seem  to  be  African  captives. 

The  picture  illustrates  the  whole  process  of  brick- 
making. 

We  see  the  labourers  hoeing  the  ground  with  the  wooden 
Egyptian  hoe  (see  Aijriculturk,  fig.  3),  carrying  the  hl.ick 
earth  (Nile-mud  deposited  at  the  annual  inundation)  in  baskets  1 
to  a  clean  (s.indy'.')  place,  moistening  it  with  water  taken  from 
shallow  ponds,  evidently  at  some  distance  from  the  Nile,  and 
kneading  it  with  their  feet.  The  wooden  moulding-frame  is 
filled  with  material  of  the  right  consistent  ,  and  emptied  on  the 
ground;  then  the  square  heaps  of  mud,  placed  in  rows  side  by 
side,  are  left  to  dry.- 

These  Egyptian  bricks  were  usually  twice  the  size  of 
our  modern  ones.       Many   of  them   (from    dynasty    18 
onwards)  were  stamped  with  the  name 


3.  Egyptian 
brick. 


of  a  king,  to  show  that  they  belonged 
to  public  buildings  ;  sometimes  the 
stamp  shows  the  name  of  the  building,  and  sometimes 
in  addition  to  this  the  name  of  the  officer  charged 
with  the  construction  of  the  building.3  Stamps  as 
well  as  moulds  have  been  preserved  to  modern  times, 
and  bricks  with  the  name  of  Rameses  II.,  '  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression  '  (but  see  Egypt,  §  58  ff.~),  are  shown 
in  our  museums.  AVe  often  find  chopped  straw-  or  ree4 
mixed  with  the  mud  to  make  it  more  consistent  and  to 
prevent  cracking  during  the  drying.  According  to 
Ex.  5 18  the  pharaoh  showed  his  malice  by  doubling  the 
work  of  the  Israelites.  Apparently  we  are  to  under- 
stand that,  instead  of  furnishing  straw  from  the  royal 
domains  and  from  the  magazines  of  a  fifth  part  of  the 
other  fields,  he  forced  the  oppressed  strangers  to  gather 
the  straw  from  the  fields  themselves.  This,  however, 
they  could  not  well  accomplish  during  their  scanty 
leisure  time;  besides,  the  stalks  wre  used  (and  are 
still  used)  as  fodder,  especially  when  not  quite  dry. 
Nor  is  it  any  easier  to  see  how  they  could  get  old  straw 
of  the  previous  year  (from  the  refuse  heaps  of  farm- 
yards, etc.  ?)  in  quantities  sufficient  for  their  'tale  of 
bricks.'  Eor  the  rest,  we  frequently  find  not  only 
foreign  captives,  but  also  the  Egyptian  serfs,  referred  to 
in  Egyptian  texts  as  making  bricks  under  constraint. 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  brick-building  country — 
Mesopotamia.       Owing    to    the    scarcity    of    stone    in 
4.  Bahvln   "         Babylonia  proper,  brick  was  the  only 
^  '  building  material,  stone  being  reserved 

for  the  ornamentation  of  edifices,  and  the  construction  of 
certain  parts,  such  as  the  threshold  (see  Babylonia,  §  15). 
Whilst  in  Egypt  rain  is  so  scarce  that  buildings  of  sun- 
dried  brick  have  a.  certain  durability,  the  climate  of 
Babylonia  is  less  favourable.  The  Babylonians,  accord- 
ingly, made  their  constructions  more  solid.  They  built 
walls  of  an  enormous  thickness  :  for  example,  the  great 
enclosure  of  Babylon  which  Xebuchndrezzar  erected 
with  the  clay  dug  from  the  ditch  of  the  city  (cp 
Babylon,  §  5).  Moreover,  their  unfavourable  climate 
forced  the  Babylonians,  though  wood  was  at  least  as 
scarce  in  their  country  as  in  Egypt,  to  use  burnt  bricks, 
especially  for  the  outer  layers  of  their  thick  walls. 
This  led  to  (t  high  development  of  the  art  of  gki/.ing 
and  colouring  bricks.  We  find  large  walls  covered  with 
elaborate   paintings,    whilst    in    Egypt   such   enamelled 

[Does  the  phrase,  'his  hands  were  freed  from  the  basket' 
(Ps.  81 6  [7]  RV;  'task-basket,'  J>e  Witt),  refer  to  these  baskets? 
Lp  Del.  ad  ioc;  but  1HD  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  (see  Che. 
P-^'1)  ad  Ioc).] 

,  The  Egyptian  method  of  representing  objects  in  perspective 
!•>  likely  to  give  the  impression  that  the  bricks  are  placed  one 
above  another. 

h  has  been  inferred  from  this  stamp  that  the  government 
manufactured  bricks  for  sale,  and  even  that  it  had  a  brick- 
monopoly  ;  but  this  is  very  improbable. 
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tiles  were  used  much  more  rarely  and  always  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Crude  bricks,  however,  sometimes  of 
enormous  size  and  always  without  straw,  were  the 
common  material,  especially  in  the  earlier  times. 
Hence  we  have  brick  stamps  with,  for  example,  the 
name  of  such  old  kings  as  Sargon  of  Agade"  and 
Naram-sin. 

In  Nineveh,  sun-dried  bricks  seem  to  have  been  the 
building  material  in  general  use.  On  Ezek.  4i,  which 
mentions  Kzckiel  as  portmying  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
on  clay-tiles,  see  Ezek.  SBUT  (Eng. ),  p.  98/: 

\v.  m.  M. 

BRICKKILN  (|2^D),  2  S.  123i  Nah.:ji4  and  (RV 
Brickwork)  Jer.  -J3q.      See  above,  §  1. 

BRIDE  (jT?5)  Is.  025.  Bridegroom  ((fin)  Jer.  734. 
See  Makkiagk. 

BRIDGE  (re<t>ypOYN   [A]),  2  Mace.  12 13  AV  ;   RV 

GkPHYKUN. 

BRIDLE.  The  various  Hcb.  and  Gr.  words  will  be 
found  dealt  with  in  the  articles  specified  below. 

1.  DID.-D,  mahsom  (<j>v\aicij),  Ps.  30  if  [2]  EV,  EV'";,'.  '  muzzle ' 
(cp  Cattle,  §  9).  Most  inappropriate;  read  H"t'-C',  '  u.  guard' 
(Ps.  141  3  7l-p0,  with  Herz,  Che. 

z.   m^E,  m&silldth,  Zech.  14  20  AVmg.,  EV  Bells  [q.v.,  2]. 

3.  jHD,  mcthcz,  2  K.  19  23(xaAti/ds)  II  Is.  372Q  (x^r^),  Prov. 
263  (tcei-Tpov).     EV  is  no  doubt  correct.      Cp  the  plaee-n.ime  in 

2   S.  Si,    MliTHEG-AlWMAH. 

4.  JD1,  ,-cscn,  Is.  30  28  ((OS  doubtful),  Job  30 11  (XaKivo<;), 
Ps.  32  9  (KiflLLoO.  Job  41 13  [5]  EV  (6£pa£).  Perhaps  '  bit  *  would 
be  a  better  rendering. 

5.  x^^os  J  as.  33  RV,  AV  'bit';  Rev.  14  20  EV  (cp  Eur. 
Aiccstis,  492)  ;  cp  Huksk,  §  2. 

BRIER.      Six  Hebrew  words  have  to  be  considered. 

j..  C\]p~i2.'i  barkdnlm  (Judg.  87  i6fj,  are  mentioned 
along  with  '  thorns  of  the  wilderness  '  as  the  instruments 
with  which  Gideon  '  taught,'  or  rather  '  threshed '  (v.  7  ; 
cp  Moore's  comm.  ad  Ioc),  the  men  of  Succoth.  The 
etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  being  unknown  and 
its  occurrence  so  rare,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
speculate  as  to  the  kind  of  thorn  intended. 

We  may  notice  that  according  to  Boissier,  3  602  (quoted  by 
Ascherson  in  LOw,  429),  berkdn  is  in  modern  times  an  Arabic 
name  for  Phaceopappvs  scoparins,  Boiss.  The  parallelism  with 
'  thorns  of  the  wilderness '  in  both  places  is  enough  to  refute  the 
absurd  idea  invented  by  Michaelis  and  adopted  by  Gesenius 
that  C']~1I1  meant  'threshing-wains.'  The  method  of  torture 
alluded  to  is  that  of  carding- (see  Moore). 

•4.  TCty,  sdmir,  occurs  eight  times  in  Is.  (56  7232425 
9i8  [17]  IO17  2/4  32i3), 2  in  seven  of  these  along  with 
nsti,  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  -\-niy  is  a  genuine 
Semitic  word,  and  Celsius  (2 188  cp  Friinkel,  89) 
pointed  out  its  affinity  with  Ar.  samur,  some  kind  of 
thorny  plant.  The  Hebrew  word  seems  a  general  one 
for  thorny  plants,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds  in 
Palestine  (Tristram  enumerates  sixteen  species  of  Rhiint- 
fuuc,  FFP  263  ff.).  The  ancient  versions  give  no 
help  towards  a  nearer  determination  of  the  species. 

3.  121  j,  sirpar  (Kovvi'a  [Sym.  avis]  Is.  55 13I")'  a 
wilderness-plant,  probably  of  the  nettle  kind,  as  its  name 
is  apparently  connected  with  ,--iQ  =  rjX',   '  to  burn.' 

(P  Aq.  Theod.  took  it  to  be  the  '  Henbane '  ;  Sym.  and  Vg.  the 
'nettle';  Pesh.  renders  $dthray  probably  'savory.'  Any  of 
these  will  suit  the  pa-sage  well  enough;  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation tills  plant  was  to  give  place  to  the  myrtle. 

4-  DOlD-  sdrdb/ui/i,  AV,T1£-  'rebels'  (irapoLcrTprjaovaL 
[Sym.  Ira/xol,  Th.  BOffKoKoi]  Ezek.  26f),  is  not  ...  plant 
name. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  versions,  the 
word  is  almost  certainly  to  be  read  as  the  participle  (lT^-)  of  a 
verb  common  in  Aram.,  'to  gainsay  falsely'  or  'idly'  ;  and  the 

1  ©  merely  transliterates;  in  v.  7  Aq.  renders  rpayaKavQas 
and  Sym.  Tpi£6Aous  (see  Fiicld,  ad  Ioc). 

2  In  the  other  three  places  where  TCC>  occurs  (Jer.  17  1  Ezek. 
39  Zech.  7 12)  it  is  rendered  'diamond'  or  'adamant'  (see 
Adamant,  §  3). 
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following  word,  C'nS^U  perhaps  a  mistake  for  D^Sb  ('despising') 
or  some  such  word,  so  that  the  clause  would  read  '  though  they 
gainsay  and  contemn  thee  '  (see  Co.  a  J  lac).  There  is  no  support 
anywhere  for  a  wurd   E"mD  meaning  '  briers.' 

5.  psD.  sillon  (<tku\o^,  Ezek.  '2824),1  is  connected  with 
Jewish  Aram.  nis,d.  Svr.  safcui,  Ar.  sultd,  Mand.  Nn,L,,D 
(Low,  150),  all  of  which  mean  a  'thorn'  or  'pricking 
point.' 

6.  p-in,  hedek  {aKavOai.,2  Prov.  15ig  [where  EV 
*  thorns ']Mic.  7  4t),  is  by  Wellhausen  (A7.  Proph.W  149) 
connected  with  Ar.  hadika,  an  enclosed  garden  or 
orchard  ;  he  reads  in  Micah  ,131020  or1  p--no  dd'id  ('  ibr 
Hester  ist  aus  tier  Dornhecke  und  ihr  Gradester  aus  dern 
Gestrupp  ' ),  thus  producing  a  good  parallelism.  On  the 
other  hand,  Low  (147),  following  Celsius  (ii.  35^ ),  ex- 
plains the  word  by  reference  to  Ar.  hadak,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Lane  (s.v.),  is  Solarium  cordatum.  Tristram 
{FFP,  368)  identifies  it  with  Solarium  sanctum,  L. 
(sometimes  called  the  apple  of  Sodom  :  see  Bad.*3'  152). 
We  may  at  all  events  gather  from  Prov.  15 19  that  a 
thorny  plant  capable  of  forming  a  hedge  is  intended. 
For  Heb.  68  AV  [r/ji/3oXotj,  see  Thistle  [4].      n.  m. 

BRIGANDINE  (P"!p).  Jer.  464,  RV  '  coats  of  mail' ; 
see  Breastplate  (i. ). 

BRIMSTONE  ( i.  e. ,  brenston ,  '  burning  stone ' ; 
rV"l323,  gophrith;  deiov  ;3  sulphur). 

The  passages  are  Gen.  10  24  Dt.  29  23  [22]  Job  18  15  Ps.  11  6  [7] 
K.  30 33  349  Extk.  38  22  Lk.  1X29  Rev.  917/  14  10  19  20  20  10 
21  8f).  Gophrith  is  apparently  connected  with  1S3»  'bitumen' 
(cp  the  Aram,  and  Ar.  forms  with  initial  k),  but  surely  not  of 
Bactrian  origin,  as  Lagarde  4  supposed. 

Almost  invariably  the  passages  in  which  brimstone 
is  mentioned  relate  to  divine  judgments  ;  there  is  no 
direct  statement  of  any  use  to  which  sulphur  was 
put  by  the  Hebrews.  They  cannot  have  known  any- 
thing of  the  industrial  uses  of  that  mineral,  which  have 
so  largely  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  regions  where  it  is 
most  easily  obtained  {e.g. ,  Sicily).  The  only  objects  to 
which  it  was  applied  by  the  ancients,  according  to  Plin. 
/JrW35i5,  are  the  making  of  lamp  wicks  {ellycknia), 
the  fumigation  and  cleansing  of  wool,  certain  medical 
remedies,  and,  lastly,  religious  purifications5  {cp  Od.  22 
481483  ;  after  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors). 

It  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that  sulphur  was  used  in 
the  so-called  Toi*heth  (q.v.)  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  (cp  Is. 
3O33),  and  one  conclusion  may  safely  be  drawn  from  the  many 
descriptions  in  which  brimstone  is  referred  to — that  the  Israelites 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  known  as 
'solfatara  '  or  those  known  as  'fire-wells'  (as  emanations  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  when  they  take  fire,  are  frequently  called). 
These  'fire-wells'  occur  in  many  of  the  districts  where  mud- 
volcanoes  appear,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  America.**  Reminis- 
cences of  phenomena  of  this  kind  apparently  underlie  certain 
parts  of  the  account  of  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
in  Gen.  19  and  the  other  passages  (see  above)  where  the  same 
narrative  is  directly  or  indirectly  alluded  to. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Greeks  (see 
//.  144i5  Od.  124i7)  and  the  Romans  (Plin.  HN  35is),7 
associated  the  ozonic  smell  whicn  often  so  perceptibly 
accompanies  lightning  discharges  with  the  presence  of 
sulphur.  This  may  help  to  explain  the  passages  which 
describe  or  allude  to  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  as  having  been  brought  about  by  a  rain  of 
fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  (Job  IS  15?  Gen.  19  24 
Ps.  116  Ezek.  3822  Lk.  17 29). 

BROIDERED   COAT,   RV  '  coat   of  chequer  work ' 

1  On  D'jiVp,  Ezek.  1c  see  above,  4. 

-  The  reading  of  i£>  in  Mic.  7  4  (tl>y  trijs  eicrpuiyiov)  presupposes 
a  reading   p~~2  (Vollers  in  ZA  Tl! r4  10). 

3  Prohalily  from  the  same  root  as  8v<o,fumits,  and  wholly  un- 
connected with  deos. 

•*  Beitr.  74  27  ;  Sent.  1  Si,/. ;  Sym.  2  93^ 
CpOv.  Met.lAjqzf., 

Lurida  supponunt  foecundo  sulfura  fonti, 
Incenduntque  cavas  fumante  bitumine  venas. 
8  See  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  in  E?icy.  Brit.W  10  251. 
7  Fulmina,  fulyura  quoque  sulpuris  odorem  habent,  ac  lux 
ipjn  eorum  sulpurea  est. 
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()'3i?;ri  njhS),  Ex.  2S4.  See  Embroidery,  §  i  ; 
Tunic,  §  2. 

BEOIDEEED  WORK  (HDp")),  Ezek.  16 10.  See 
Kmiikoidery,  §  1. 

BROOCHES  (Q'nn),  Ex.3522  RV  ;  AV  'bracelets' 
[see  Hook,  2].      See  also  Buckle,  1. 

BROOK.  The  Hebrew  word  usually  thus  rendered 
is  7rn,  nahal  (x«/td/V>oi's;  CP  in  ^'T  Jn.  I81),  which, 
like  the  Ar.  wajy,  denotes  not  only  the  flowing  brook 
itself  (cp  JJVN  703,  Am.  624),  but  also,  like  the  Ar. 
li'JJy,  the  dried-up  river  bed1  (cp  the  term  3T3N,  Jer. 
15 18).  Hence  Job  likens  his  unstable  brethren  to 
a  brook  whose  supply  of  water  cannot  be  counted  on 
(Job  615). 

In  Is.  196  -v^rj  >1N,>  yc'<fc  indsor,  '  the  brooks  of  defence,' 
means  rather  '  streams  of  Egypt '  (so  RV).  is;,  y'or,  a  word 
which  bears  resemblance  both  to  the  Eg.  w{t)ru*,  '  river,'  and  to 
the  Ass.  iauru,  'stream,'  is  applied  usually  to  the  Nile. 

p'SK.  'nfldk,  in  Z'p  'P'?K,  aphiki mayim,  'water-brooks,'  Ps. 
42  2  [3]  Joel  1 20  (irrjyai,  ii#>eVeis  iSariov),  is  a  poetical  word 
which,  from  its  radical  idea  of  holding  or  confining,  denotes 
properly  a  channel  (cp  Is.  S  7).  It  is  otherwise  rendered  '  stream,' 
'river,'  'waters,'  etc.,  and  occurs  in  various  involved  figurative 
meanings,  in  Jobl22t  (AV  'the  mighty'),  40 18  (AV  'strong 
pieces'),  41 15  [7KD'}?i?  '5'^,  AV  'scales'). 

Wp,  mlkhal,  rendered  '  brook '  in  2  S.  17  20,  is  a  word  of  un- 
known etymological  history  (for  Fr.  Del.'s  identification  with  the 
Ass.  mrkaltu,  '  a  canal,'  cp  Dr.  ad  loc.  and  ZDMG  40  724).  The 
word,  if  not  corrupt  (We.  conjectures  some  such  word  as 
^T!)  or  out  of  its  place,  is  quite  unknown.2 

*For  Brook  of  Egypt  (GH'fp  Sm),  Is.  27  12  RV,  see  Egypt, 
River  of.  For  Brook  of  the  Arabah  (nnnjirt  Vip),  Am.  614 
RV,  see  Arabah,  Brook  of  the.  ^.  a.  C. 

BROOM  (Dp'"!),  1  K.  194  RVmE-,  AV  Juniper. 

BROTH  (p"lD),  Judg.  619/  Is.  654+\  See  Cooking, 
§  3  ;  Sacrifice. 

BROWN  (D-iri),  Gen.  3O32/.  AV  ;  see  Colours,  §  8. 

BUCKET  chl,  cp  Ar.  dalw"",  Ass.  dil&tu),  Is.  40 15 
(kcISo;  [BNAQT])  ;  in  Nu.  247  (<nripiM  [BAFL]),  used 
figuratively  of  Israel's  prosperity.      See  Agriculture, 

§5- 

BUCKLE,      i.  According  to  some  authorities  the  nn 

(c<t>po.pA<xC,  armillas)  of  Ex.  3522  was  a  buckle  (AV 
'bracelets,'  RV  'brooches').      See  Ring. 

2.  So,   too,  the  mi's.x  of  2S.1 10.     See  Bracelet 

3.  irbpwr)  (iMacc.  IO89  II58  1444)  was  a  gold 
buckle,  bestowed  in  one  instance  as  an  honourable 
distinction  on  Jonathan  by  king  Alexander  Balas,  '  as 
the  use  is  to  give  to  such  as  are  the  kindred  of  the  king 
(iMacc.  IO89). 

Such  buckles  or  brooches  formed  the  fastenings  of  the  outer 
garment  on  the  breast  or  over  the  shoulder.  They  were  of 
various  shapes,  the  commonest  being  a  flat  circular  ring  with  a 
pin  passing  through  the  centre  (Rawlinson).  The  use  of  golden 
buckles  (like  that  of  the  purple  robe)  was  reserved  to  men  of  dis- 
tinction (see  passages  cited,  and  cp  Livy,  39  31) ;  see  Crown,  §  4. 

BUCKLER.  For  ]jp,  mdgerz  (2S.  223iAV),  njj, 
sinnah  (Ps.  352),  .ti-d,  sohcrah  (Ps.  91 4)  see  Shield.  For 
nci,  romah  (1  Ch.  12  o)  see  Spear  (so  RV). 

BUGEAN  (BoyrAlOC  [BSAL';],  bugaius),  Est.  126 
AV.      See  Agagite. 

BUKKI  Cj33,  §  52;  abbreviated  from  -lrPjia ; 
B0Kv[e]l[L];  see  Bukkiah). 

1.  Said  to  have  been  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Aaron  in  the 
line  of  Eleazar :  iCh.  O551  [531  G36]  {v.  5  Btue  [B],  -(dkgu  (A]; 

1  Snj  is  accordingly  sometimes  rendered  '  valley ' :  cp,  e.g.,  Dt. 
2  36  2  Ch.  JO  it; :;:;  14  in  RV. 

-  The  Targ.  identifies  ^3*0  with  the  Jordan.  No  help  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Versions,  unless  the  &te\Tj\ii$atTi  <TireuSoi<res  of 
ffir  be  correct,  in  which  case  Q'Dn  ^'ft  may  be  a  corruption  of 
some  such  word  as  C'1~C0  or  Dyn^O  (elsewhere  late).  See 
also  H.  P.  Smith,  ad  loc. 
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v.  51  ■«"  IISA])  ;  Ezra7  4  (Bok«Wi  (BA])=i  Esd.  82,  I'.occas 
(BoKKa  [BA]).  In  4  Esd.  1 2  the  name  appears  as  Month 
(Bordh). 

2.  Danite  ;  one  of  the  chiefs  chosen  to  divide  Canaan  (Bateeip 
[B],  -xv  [F],  -K«eip  [L],  Bokki  LA  J),  Nu.  34  22  [P]. 

BUKKIAH  (•l!Tp>3,  perhaps  connected  with  the 
Syr.  verb  \c\^.  and,  if  pointed  rV[J3,  signifying 
'Yahwe  has  tested,'  §§  39,  52);  one  of  the  sons  of 
Heman,  1  Ch.  2f>4i3  (BoyKeiAC  [B],  B0KKI0.C,  KOKK. 
[A],  BOKXI0.C  [L],  [J.Vnra).      See  Bakbukiah. 

BUL  {/-IS,  perhaps  'rain-month,'  from  7)2^  ;  cp  in 
Ph.  73,  CIS  i.  no.  31  ;  its  identification  with  the  Palm. 

divine  name  ?13  (in  713T3S),  etc  )  is  not  certain  ;  Bo,o.A 
[BA],  Bc^  [L]).  1  K.  638.     Sec  Month,  §§  2,  5. 

BULL  (1i53,  Jer.  S2--o;  IS,  Gen.  32i5[i6]  ;  lit.''. 
Job21io;  T3vX,  Ps.  50t3,  and  TAypoc,  Heb.  O13).  See 
Cattle,  §  2.  For  the  bull  in  mythological  represcnia- 
tions,  see  Calf,  Golden;  Cattle,  sj  14;  i'iikiu -n, 
§  7  ;  and  cp  Stars,  §  3  a.  For  the  brazen  bulls  (2  K. 
I617),  see  Sea,  Brazen.  It  is  worth  adding  that 
bull-fights  are  often  represented  on  wall-paintings  in 
Egyptian  tombs  (see  P.  E.  Newberry,  El  Ber^hch, 
pt.  i. ,  p.  28,  n.  r). 

BULLOCK  (IS),  Ex.  29 10.     See  Cattle,  §  2. 

BULL,  WILD  (Nin),  Is.  51 20,  AV  ;  RV  Antelope 
\3.v.\ 

BULRUSH  (|b?X),  Is.  085  (RV'rush'),  and  Bul- 
rushes (NC3  1,  Ex.  2s  Is.  IS2  (RV  in  the  latter  '  papy- 
rus'),  both  words  elsewhere  Rushes  (a. v. ). 

BULWARK.     For  7'n,    liel   (AV    occasionally,    RV 

usually  'rampart'),  see  Fortress,  §5;  for  T\?&,pinnah,  2CI1. 
26 15  (RV  '  battlements,'  mg.  '  corner  towers '),  see  Battle- 
ment and  Fortress,  §  5  ;  for  "lisD,  mdsod  (Eccl.  9  14),  and 
li:>'£,  viasor  (Dt.  20  20),  see  War. 

BUNAH  (m-13  'intelligence'-  cp  in  Palm.  K313, 
Vog.  Syr.  Cen.,  no.  3),  a  Jerahmeelite  (Bo.N6.ia.  [B], 
Baana.  [A],  amino.  [L]),  iCh.  225. 

BUNDLE  phij,    Gen.  4235  of  money;    Ct.  lr3  of 
myrrh  ;   1  S.  25  29    of  life.      See  Bag  (4). 
BUNNI  (>J3,  <M3  and  'OlS,  §§  5,  79  ;  cp  Bani). 

1.  A  Levite,  Neh.  9  4  (jSoKi-iai  [L] ;  transl.  vlo^  [BNA]),  see 
Ezra,  ii.  §  13  (y.) ;  possibly  identical  with  the  signatory  to  the 
covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.,  §  7),  Neh.  10  15  [16]  (0ai/i  [BNA],  /Sok^ei 
or  utot  [L]),  whose  name,  however,  is  perhaps  due  to  ditto- 
graphy  of  Bani  [n.  4]  in  v.  14  [15I. 

2.  Another  Levite,  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  temple,  Neh. 
11 15  (BNA  om.,  0t>Kva  [L],  -ai  [Nc.amg.  sup.])  ;  not  mentioned  in 
II  1  Ch.  0 14. 

BURDEN  (NL'*^,  massd — i.e. ,  'lifting  up';  hence 
either  '  burden  '  or  '  utterance '  ['  to  utter  'is  'to  lift  up 
the  voice']).  'Burden'  in  EV,  when  used  of  a  pro- 
phetic revelation,  should  rather  be  'oracle'  (as  RVms- 
2  K.  925  etc.).  Cp  Prophecy.  The  term  massd 
became  a  subject  of  popular  derision  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  owing  to  its  double  meaning  (see  above), 
so  that  Jeremiah  pronounces  a  divine  prohibition  of  its 
use  (Jer.  'lonff. ).  It  continued,  however,  to  be  used  in 
the  headings  of  prophecy.  As  to  the  application  of 
masui,  once  only  it  denotes  divine  judicial  sentence 
(2K.  925;  cp  Jer.  2336);  elsewhere  there  is  no  such 
limitation  of  meaning.  In  Prov.  30 1  beyond  doubt 
too  should  be  emended  to  Se>D,  in  31 1  to  ^B>D  (see 
Ague,  Lemuel). 

tpi.VMn  render.s  variously  hrjufia  (in  the  Minor  Prophets 
regularly),  p^„  (Is.  10 1  17  1  22  1  and  21 1  [Q]),  ipa/ia  (Is.  21 1 
also  ii.  15;  [A],  22 1  [A],  and  23 1  [NAQmg]),  and  iipao-is  (Is. 
1  y  i  oO  6). 

BURIAL  (iTVnj?),  Is.  14 20.     See  Dead,  §  1. 

BURNING  (nsiy),  2Ch.21i9.  See  Dead,  §i; 
Law  and  Justice,  §  12. 
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BUSH 

BURNING  AGUEfnrnp;  IKTePOC  [AFL],  IKTHp 
[?  B]),  Lev.  20  r6f  ;  see  Diseases,  §  6,  Medicine. 

BURNT  OFFERING  (nSl'),  Lev.  13;  see  Sacri- 
fice. 

BURNT  OFFERING,  ALTAR  OF  (H^H  n3}D). 
Ex.  3O28;  see  Altar,  §  2/  ;  Sacrifice." 

BUSH  represents  in  AV  three  different  Hebrew  words. 

1.    n:p,  sem'h  (/jdros,   rubus :  Ex.  32-4  Dt.  33 16  Mk. 

1226  Lk.  644    [EV  'bramble  bush']  20  37  Acts  7  30  35+) 

1.  Hebrew  dcnotes    a   r°ugh    thorny  bush  — which    is 
'  terms       'lle    oriSinal    senslJ    of  our    '  bramble  ' — as 

is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  same  word  in 
later  Ik-brew,  in  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Assyrian,  and 
confirmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  ancient  Versions. 
Low  (275),  following  Forskal  (Flor.  Aig.  Ar.  cxiii.), 
identifies  it  with  Rubus  fruticosus.  Some,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bramble  is  not  found  on  Sinai,  assume 
that  a  kind  of  acacia  is  referred  to.  These  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  are  used  in  OT  and  NT  respectively  only 
in  connection  with  the  theophany  to  Moses  in  Horeb 
(Sinai),  except  in  Lk.  644.1  In  OT  (Ex.  32-4  Dt.  33  16), 
and  in  Acts 7 3035,  the  term  refers  to  the  actual  bush; 
in  Mk.  12  26  =  Lk.  20 37  (see  RV)  to  the  section  of 
Exodus  containing  the  narrative  (see  below,  §  2). 

•4.  n'r,  Hah  (%\(jjp6v,  virgultum,  EV  'plant,'  Gen. 
25;  £\6.tt),  arbor,  EV  'shrub,'  Gen.  21  is  ;  also  Job 
304  7f-)  is  in  Gen.  25  probably  used  in  a  general  sense 
of  any  wild-growing  shrub  ;  in  the  other  passages  the 
reference  may  be  more  specific.  Low  (78),  who  cites 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  equivalents — sihd  and  Hit — 
identifies  it  with  Artemisia  judaica  L,  but  allows  that 
the  Arabic  word  is  used  by  Syriac  lexicographers  for 
various  species.      See  also  Wetzstein,  Reiseber.,  41. 

3.  C'S'Sl],  nahalolim  (pay&s,  foramina,  AV  '  bushes,' 
RV  'pastures,'  mg.  'bushes,'  Is.  7iot)  is  almost 
certainly  connected  with  the  root  Snj,  Ar.  nahala  (see 
Barth,  NB 215),  whose  proper  sense  is  that  of  leading 
cattle  to  the  drinking-place.  The  noun,  therefore, 
means  '  drinking-places ' — like  Ar.  mankal  or  mawrid. 
This  is  better  than  the  more  general  rendering 
'pastures.'  'Clefts'  (®,  Vg. )  rests  on  a  false  ety- 
mology; and  'bushes'  (Saad.  etc.,  AY)  is  seemingly 
due  to  conjecture  (Ges.  Thcs. ). 

The  theophany  in  the  bush  (Ex.  32-4)  is  remarkable. 
Elsewhere  the  '  angel  of  Yahwe'  is  a  theophany  in  human 

.    m.      .,         .        form;    but    here    apparently    (note 

2.  The    burning  ,   ,  .,         .  .  ,       '    y 

,      .  ,        °  vv.  20  3)  the  only  special  appearance 

is  that  of  fire.  The  nearest  parallel 
is  Judg.  I320,  where  the  angel  ascends  in  a.  flame  of 
fire  ;  but  the  human  form  of  the  appearance  is  there 
unmistakable.  The  story  in  the  form  which  it  assumes 
in  Exodus  appears  to  have  resulted  from  a  fusion  of  two 
widely  current  beliefs — that  fire  indicated  the  divine 
presence  (see  Theophany,  §  5),  and  that  certain 
trees  were  the  permanent  abodes  of  deities.  It  seems 
probable  from  the  character  of  the  reference  in  Dt. 
33  r6  that  there  was  current  a  different  form  of  the 
story,  according  to  which  the  bush  was  Yahwe's 
permanent  dwelling  ;  for  the  phraseology  (mo  'J2r, 
'who  dwelt  in  the  bush')  indicates  the  same  per- 
manency of  the  divine  presence  as  was  subsequently 
supposed  to  characterise  the  temple.  Renan,  however, 
would  read  ':'d  'J3C,  '  who  dwells  in  Sinai '  (cp  v.  2),  and 
certainly  in  Exodus  the  fiery  appearance  is  clearly  re- 
garded as,  like  other  theophanies,  temporary.  Robert- 
son Smith  (Rel.  SemJ-1  193/  )  cites  some  parallels  from 
non-biblical  sources,  and  argues  that  '  the  original  seat 
of  a  conception  like  the  burning  bush,  which  must  have 
its  physical  basis  in  electrical  phenomena,  must  prob- 

1  ;ijo  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  Rock,  i  S.  144  (see 
Michm  ash). 

2  Where  ©  (t)x°vvti,  evrix^v)  has  been  led  astray  by  the 
likeness  of  the  word  to  the  verb  tVC"  i  but  Aq.  and  Sym.  have 
<f>VT<i  (in  v.  7  Sym.  (\>vto.  aypia.). 
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BUSHEL 

ably  1  e  sought  in  the  clear  dry  air  of  the  desert  or  of 
loftv  mountains.'  We  need  not  rationalise  and  suppose 
a  bush  of  the  nebk,  overgrown  with  the  Loranthus 
acacia-,  which  has  an  abundance  of  fire-red  blossoms 
(so  the  botanist  tra\eller  Kotschy,  in  Furreis  art. 
•Dorn,'  /?/.  '1 13).  Cp  further  Baudissin,  Stud,  zur 
scm.  Rdigioiisgesch.  'J.  223  ;  Jacob,  Altarab.  Parallelcn 
Zulu  AT j f.  N.  m.,  §  1;  G.  B.  G.,  §  2. 

BUSHEL  (moAioc.  modius),  a  measure  of  capacity  ; 
Mt.  5i5  Mk.  421  Lk.  ll33.t  See  Weights  and 
Measures. 

BUTLER  (DiX-'P),  Gen.  40i  419  ;  cp  Cupbearer, 
and  see  Meals,  §11. 

BUTTER  (HXpri),  Gen.  188.     See  Milk. 

BUZ  (M3).  1.  Second  son  of  Nahor,  Gen.  22  =  i 
(Bau4  [A]  -\  [L]).  As  Buz  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Tie'lan  and  Tema  in  Jer.  2023  (Pws  [IJN^AQ], 
-0  [K*J,  Bwf  [Qras:]),  it  must  have  been  an  Arabian 
people.  Buz  and  Hazo  (q.v.)  are  connected  by  Del. 
(Fur.  307  ;  Riehm's  HWB^,  124)  with  the  Bazu  and 
Hazu  of  the  annals  of  Esarhaddon  (Budge,  Hist,  of 
Esark.  59-61,  KB,  2130/.),  two  districts  not  to  be 
exactly  identified,  but  evidently  in  close  proximity  to  N. 
Arabia.  Esarhaddon's  description  of  the  land  of  Bazu 
is  not  an  inviting  one  ;  it  was  a  desolate,  snake-haunted 


CADES 

region.  Probably  Buz  should  be  vocalised  Boz  (p-),  to 
accord  with  Bazu  and  the  vowels  av  and  w  in  the  Gk. 
forms  (cp  Frankel,    I'ors/udnu  zu  dcr  Sept.   110). 

2.  \  Gadite  (ia^ov\aij.  [B],  Bovf  [L],  AXiPovf  [  \  ;  see  Am, 
j]),  j  Ch.5i4t. 

BUZI  ('T-13,  probably  a  gentilic  ;  see  Buz),  father  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (q.v.,  5j  1),  Ez.  1  3  [2]  (Boyztejl 
[BAQ],  TTerb&YAic/weNoc  [Qn,B-])- 

BUZITE  CI-13,  o  Boyz[e]iTHC  [BXC],  o  Toy  Boyzi 


[A];     (5l 


adds    thc     Ayc[e]lTlAoc   X^P^c).    a 


gentilic  noun  from  Buz  (q.v.),  applied  to  Elihu,  the 
fourth  speaker  in  the  poem  of  Job  (JobSis),  who  is 
also  said  to  have  been  '  of  the  family  of  Ram.'  From 
the  fact  that  Ram  is  the  name  of  a  Judahite  family,  to 
which  Boaz  and  David  are  said  to  have  belonged  (Ruth 
4 19  21),  and  that  an  Elihu  appears  in  1  Ch.  27 18  as 
'one  of  the  brethren  of  David,'  Derenbourg  (J?EJ\b) 
conjectures  that  '  Buzite '  should  rather  be  "Bozite'  = 
'  Boazite  '  ('ljna).  To  complete  this  theory  Elihu  ought, 
it  would  seem,  to  be  David's  brother.  Unfortunately 
'  Elihu '  in  *  Ch.  27  18  is  most  probably  corrupt,  and, 
even  if  not,  'brethren'  is  a  vague  and  uncertain  term 
(see  Elihu,  2).  Moreover,  dramatic  propriety  naturally 
suggested  the  description  of  Elihu  as  an  Aramaean  Arab. 
Ram  (q.  1: ,  2)  is  probably  a  fictitious  name,  like  Elihu 
and  Barachel.  T.  K.  c. 
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CAB,  RV  Kab  (3j?;  k&Bol  [BAL]),  2  K.  625! ,  a 
dry  measure,  one-sixth  of  a  seah  (see  Weights  and 
Measures).  So  at  least  Jewish  authorities  (see  Bux- 
torf,  s.v.  3p)  ;  but  in  this  passage  3(?  ('  cab  ')  is  prob- 
ably a  scribe's  error  for  13  ('cor').  See  Dove's 
Dung,  Husks. 

CABBON  (]133,  x&Bp*  [BA],  x&BBuJ  [L]),  an  un- 
identified city  in  the  lowland  of  Judah,  mentioned 
between  Eglon  and  Eahmas  (Josh.  1540).  It  is  pos- 
sibly the  same  as  the  Mao-ibena — AV  M  vhbenah 
(x^?2  ;  ix<xxo.^i)va  [B],  -af^ijva  [A],  //ax/Sa^a  [L]) — 
mentioned  among  the  Calebite  towns  enumerated  in 
1  Ch.  249,  and  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the 
present  el- Kubcibch,  lying  between  Kh.  'Ajlan  and 
Kh.  el-Lahm,  sites  that  have  been  proposed  for  Eglon 
and  Lahmas. 

CABINS  (n'VJri),  Jer.  37i6f,  AV  ;   RV  Cells  (q. v.). 

CABUL  ("?-133  ;  XojBd,  [m&comgA]  [B],  x&BcoA 
[A].  XO.  [L]),  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Asher  (Josh. 
19=7),  the  xa|3«Aw  (variants  -[v\,  -/3o\. ,  -/3a\. , 
yafj-aXuiv)  mentioned  by  Josephus  ( I  'it.  43,  44,  45)  as 
a  village  on  the  confines  of  Ptolemais,  40  stadia  from 
Jotapata  (modern  Jefat),  may  safely  be  identified  with 
the  modern  Kabi'd,  236  ft.  above  sea-level,  9  m.  SE.  from 
Acco.  It  is  probably  the  xa/3ou\wc  (but  other  codd. 
read  £a/3oi>\we),  which  Josephus  (B/Ss)  gives  as  on 
the  sea  coast  of  Tyre  and  forming  the  E.  frontier  of 
Lower  Galilee.  The  name  was  current  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders  as  Cabor  or  Cabour,  a  fief  presented 
in  1186  to  Count  Joscelin  by  King  Baldwin  IV,  and 
it  gave  its  name  to  a  family  (Rey,  Colonies  Franques  en 
Syrie). 

In  1  K.  910-13  it  is  told  how  Solomon,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  buildings  in  Jerusalem  to  which  Hiram 
contributed,  gave  to  the  latter  '  twenty  cities  in  the  land 
of  Galilee,'  but  Hiram  was  dissatisfied  with  them  and 
'  they  were  called  the  land  of  Cabul  unto  this  dav  ' 
(Heb.   ^;:d  px,  C  AL  iipiov  for  ^3;;  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  53, 
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Xa^aXwi/,  described  as  bordering  on  Tyre  ;  t.  Ap.  I17, 
Xo-(3ov\ojv,  '  a  piece  of  land  in  Galilee  ' ). 1  For  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  that  in  Phoenician  the  name  means 
'unpleasing'  (quk  dpiaKov)  there  is  no  evidence.  Vet 
the  true  explanation  ought  not  to  be  far  away.  If  we 
could  recover  it  we  should  see  that  thc  popular  wit  was 
not  so  poor  as  Hiller,  Ewald,  and  Thenius  supposed 
(^133=^,  'as  nought').  Cheyne  (PSBA,  ll^f- 
['99])  would  correct  'land  of  Oibul '  into  'land  uf 
Zebulun '  ;  jSidi  may  have  been  written  ,(?m.  and  when 
the  mark  of  abbreviation  had  been  lust,  some  learned 
scribe  may  have  corrected  ^131  into  Sud-  The  witticism 
would  be  like  that  which  explained  Beelzebul  as  '  lord 
of  dung,'  and  Tzebel  as  'what  dung'  (see  Beklzebul, 
Jezebel)  ;  it  would  be  a  new  popular  etymology  of 
Zebulun.  The  '  twenty  cities,'  on  this  hypothesis,  were 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Galil,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Josephus,  and  probably  also  when  iK.  9n-i3  was 
edited,  extended  as  far  as  Xa/3ouXo)i/  or  Cabul.  Of 
course  the  writer  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  name 
Zubulon  was  now  given  for  the  first  time  ;  he  only  offers 
a  new  justification  for  the  name.  For  a  less  probable 
view  ('vqj  corrupted  from  y?j  ;  cp  ^j,  'dung'),  s<-*e 
Klostermann.  (Cp  also  Bb'ttg. ,  Topogr.-hist.  Lex.  zu 
Josephus,  s.v.  '  Chalabon.')  Bv  its  own  evidence  ('  unto 
this  day')  the  story,  in  its  present  form,  is  by  no  means 
contemporary  with  the  events  with  which  it  duals. 

The  Chronicler,  whose  views  would  not  allow  him  to  record 
the  cession  of  a  part  of  the  Holy  Land  to  the  Gentile,  so  niters 
the  story  as  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  Hiram  who  'gave  the 
cities  to  Solomon'!  (2CI1.S2).  The  AV  translators  have 
attempted  to  reconcile  thi.-,  with  the  story  in  Kings  hy  rendering 
'  gave  '  '  restored  '  (RV  '  had  given  '). 

CADDIS,  RV  Gaddis  (pAAAlc  [AV],  -ei  [N]).  sur- 
name of  Joankan  (1  Mace.  2a).  See  Maccauhks, 
>•  §§  *  3- 

CADES,  RV  Kkdesh  (khAcc  [AN],  KeA.  [V], 
1  Mace.  II63).      Sue  Kedemi,  3. 

*  A  scholiast  (Field's  Hex.,  I.e.)  interprets  ^123  by  &ov\eta<;. 
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CADES-BARNE 


C^ISAREA 


CADES-BARNE  (kaAhc  Bapnh  [BXA]),  Judith5i4 
AV ;  RV  Kadkkii-Baknka. 

CADMIEL  (kaAmihAoy  [A]),  i  Esd.5a6  AV, 
RV  Kai'Miel. 

CESAR  (kaicap  [Ti.  \VH])  is  used  in  the  NT 
as  a  title  ot  Augustus  (JJt.  *Ji)  and  Tiberius  (id.  Si). 
The  latter  emperor  is,  moreover,  the  'Cusar'  of  Mt. 
22i7/  Mk.  V2nf.  Pk.  20 22/:  (cp -23,-)  and  Jn.  19  12/: 
Claudius  Caesar  is  named  in  Acts  11 28  (AV,  but  KV 
om.  Caesar  with  Ti.  WH),  and  is  alluded  t< >  in  Acts]  7 7. 
The  'Caesar'  of  Paul  ( Acts'JfiS  ff.  21132  *J7  -4  28  19)  is 
Nero,  whose  'household'  is  mentioned  in  Phil.  \  -2  (ol 
€K  rv)s  Kaiffapos  oiKias).  The  reference  here  is  hardly 
to  members  of  his  family,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Stephanas  in  1  Cor.  IC15,  to  the  familia  or  household 
slaves.  See  further  Al'oCALYPSic,  §  43//".  Isuael, 
§§  87-115- 

CXSAREA.      1.    Caesarea  Palaestinse  (k&ic&pia 
[Ti.  WH],  -ei&  [Jos.];    in  Talm.    HD^p,    mod.    Arab. 
„     ,.        EI-KaisarIych\,  the  only  real  port  south  of 
V .  ,  Carmel,  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great  (on 

'"  the  name,  see  §  3)  in  time  for  it  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Judaea,  and  to 
play  the  great  part  in  the  passage  of  Christianity  west- 
ward from  Palestine  which  is  described  in  Acts.  The 
sit"  was  that  of  a  Phoenician  (cp  Jos.  ^ /«/.  xiii.  15 4) 
seulement  with  a  fortification  called  the  Tower  of 
Straton  (^rpdrcovos  Tlvpyos) — a.  Hellenic  form  of  a, 
Phoenician  proper  name,  Astartyaton  (Pietschmann, 
Gesch.  der  Phon.  81  ;  Hildesheimer,  Beitr.  ~  Gcog. 
Palest.  4jr.,  where  the  variant  reading  re  *7ijQ  or  -\&, 
'  Devil's  -Tower,'  given  in  Talmud  B  Shebiith,  vi.  I36, 
and  in  Talmud  B  Megilla  is  explained  as  a  Jewish 
nickname  for  a.  town  called  after  a  worshipper  of 
Astarte).  There  was,  according  to  Strabo,  a  landing- 
place  [irpbcoppiov  ^x031')-  ^t  tne  enc*  °f  tne  second 
century  B.C.,  the  town  was  under  a  'tyrant,  Zoilus 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  122) ;  but  Alexander  Jannaeus  took  it  for 
the  Jews,  along  with  the  other  coast  towns  (it.  15). 
These  were  enfranchised  by  Pompey  and  made  subject 
to  the  province  of  Syria  (id.  xiv.  44).  After  the  Battle 
of  Actium  they  were  presented  to  Herod  the  Great 
along  with  Samaria  and  other  places  by  Augustus  (id. 
xv.  73).  Up  to  this  time  Herod  had 
confined  his  building  designs  to  the  E. 
side  of  the  Central  Range.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  alliance  with  Rome,  he  came  over  the  watershed, 
and  out  of  Samaria  built  himself  a  capital  which  he 
called  after  his  patron,  Sebaste.  Requiring  for  this  a 
seaport  that  should  keep  him  in  touch  with  Rome,  he 
chose  Straton's  Tower  as  the  nearest  suitable  site  to 
Sebaste.  He  laid  the  lines  of  a  magnificent  city,  which 
took  him  twelve  years  to  build  (id.  xv.  96  ;  '  ten  years,' 
xvi.  01). 

Josephus  describes  the  thorough  and  lavish  archi- 
tecture. 

In  the  usual  Greek  fashion,  there  were  palaces,  temple, 
theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  many  arches  and  altars.  There  were 
also  vaults  for  draining  the  uiy — as  carefully  constructed  as  the 
buildings  above  ground.  A  l>Mjak\vai<_-r  200  ft.  wide  was  formed 
in  20  fathoms  depth  by  dropping  enormous  stones.  The  south 
end  was  connected  by  a  mole  with  the  shore,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  looked  i\'.,  the  prevailing  winds  on  this  coast  being 
from  the  S\V.  (id.xv.'.*6\  A'/i.Vl  $■%).  To-day  the  remains  of 
the  breakwater  are  160  yards  from  shore,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  measures  180  yards  (/'AV''  JSIcnt.). 

Herod  called  his  citv,  like  S<j  baste,  after  Augustus,  Kat<rdpeta 
tefiaorq,  and  his  harbour  Atuqi'  2e/3aord?.  When  Caesarea 
Philippi  was  built  (see  below,  §  8),  Herod's  sea- 
3,  Names,  port  came  to  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  names 
KaurdpeLa  TrapaAios,  K.  17  enl  #aAai-T)7,  and  even 
K.  i)  Trpbs  2e|3a<TT<5  \ijxevi  (on  a  coin  of  Nero,  De  Saulcy, 
Numism.  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  116),  and  Cajsarea  Pala^stina:. 
T-he  name  of  Straton  survived  long  (Jos-  Ant.  xvii.  11  4,  Strab. 
xv.,  lipipbanius  De  pond,  et  mens.  125,  Ptol.  v.  16).  The 
Talmud  calls  the  city  after  the  harbour,  Leminah. 

Ccesarea  became  the  virtual  capital  of  all  Palestine. 
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(B.    Megillah,   6a)  calls    it    daughter   of 


2.  Rebuilt  by 
Herod. 


Edom,  the  mystic  name  for  Rome.  The 
Procurator  lived  there  ;  there  was  an  Italian  garrison 
(Acts  10 1  ;  cp  Cuknelius,  §  1);  and  in  the  temple 
there  were  two  statues --of  Augustus  and  of  Rome.1 
Though  there  were  many  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  879,  BJ 
ii.  137  14  4/".  iii.  9i),  the  inhabitants  were  mainly 
Gentile. 

Here,    then,    very  fitly,    was    poured    out    upon    the 

Gentiles  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (ActslO^s).      There 

„™         had  been  aGhristian  congregation  from 

rfifp  p  the  earliest  possible  time.      Philip,  one  of 

the  seven  Deacons,  took  up  his  residence 
there  (Acts 8 40  ;  cp  2l8i6).  About  41  A.D.  there 
came  to  a  Roman  centurion  Cornelius  (</■?'.)  a  divine 
message  to  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  who  was  prepared  for 
this  by  a  vision  which  taught  him  that  God  would  make 
clean  all  that  the  Jewish  law  had  hitherto  prohibited  as 
unclean.  Peter  came  to  Caesarea,  made  the  profound 
and  decisive  acknowledgment  that  God  accepts  in  tx^ry 
nation  him  '  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness,' preached  Jesus,  saw  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  little  Gentile  company,  and  baptized  them 
(ActslO).  This  proved  the  turning-point  in  the  opinion 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (chap.  11),  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  missionary  labours  of 
Paul,  to  which  from  this  stage  onwards  the  Book  of 
Acts  is  devoted. 

Caesarea  is  next  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  the  awful 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (12 19),  to  whose  government 
it  had  been  given  over  :  some  of  its  coins  bear  his 
superscription  (Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  133,  136). 
After  him  it  passed  again  to  the  Roman  procurator 
of  Judaea,  and  became  the  chief  garrison  of  the  troops 
under  him.  Paul  arrived  at  Ca-'sarea  on  his  voyage 
from  Ephesus  (Acts  18 22),  and  there  he  was  tried  with 
^  fairness  and  security  that  were  impossible  in  Jeru- 
salem (chap.  25}.  The  contrast  between  the  two  cities, 
which  is  so  evident  in  this  story,  proves  how  thoroughly 
Roman  and  imperial  Caesarea  was.  Besides  receiving 
so  fair  a  trial,  Paul,  during  his  two  years  of  residence 
in  the  town,  was  not  threatened  by  the  Jews,  as  he  had 
been  in  Jerusalem.  From  the  harbour  of  Caesarea  Paul 
sailed  on  his  voyage  to  Italy  (27 1). 

The  subsequent   history  of  the   town   is  soon  told.     Contests 

between   its  Jewish  and  Gentile  inhabitants  led   to,  and  were 

among   the  first  incidents  of,   the  ^rcat  revolt  of 

6.  Later  the  Jews  against  Rome,  tC/L  a.d.  (Jos.  Ant.xx. 
history.  87°;  B/n.137  U4/.  IHi  y\i.s7).  Vespasian 
made  the  town  his  headquarters,  and  was  there 
proclaimed  emperor  in  69.  He  established  there  a  colony,  but 
without  the  'jus  Italicum,'  under  the  title  Prima  Flavia  Augusta 
Caesarea,  to  which,  under  Alexander  Severus  was  added  Metro- 
polis Provincial  Syria;  Palestine  (Pliny,  HX  \\  I'd  69  ;  and  coins 
in  De  Saulcy,  A'un/.  de  la  T.S.  112  ff  pi.  vii.).  This  deter- 
mined the  rank  of  Csesarea  in  the  subsequent  organisation  of 
the  Church.  Its  bishop  became  the  Metropolitan  of  Syria: 
Eusebius  occupied  the  office  from  315  to  318.  Origen  had  made 
it  his  home.  Procopius  was  born  there.  When  the  Arabs  came 
it  was  still  the  headquarters  of  the  commander  of  the  imperial 
troops  ;  in  638  it  was  occupied  by  'Abu  'Obeida.  Like  all  the 
coast  towns,  it  lost  under  Arab  domination  the  supremacy  which 
the  Greek  masters  of  Syria,  in  their  necessity  for  a  centre  of 
power  on  the  sea,  had  bestowed  upon  it.  It  became  a  country 
town,  known  only  for  its  agricultural  produce  (Le  Strange,  Pal. 
luniei-  the  Moslems,  474).  '1  he  advent  of  a  western  power  v  ith 
the  Crusaders  revived  it  for  a  little  ;  1  laid  win  II.  took  it  in  1102, 
and  rebuilt  it;  the  present  ruins  arc  mostly  of  Crusaders' 
masonry.  Salad  in  took  it  in  1187,  Rklianl  I.  in  irgi  ;  and  St. 
Louis  added  to  its  foitihcatiuns.  It  was  finally  demolished  by 
the  Sultan  Bibars  in  1265,  and  since  his  time  has  lain  in  ruin. 
(See  further  on  details  Reland,  J'al.  t-]off.  ;  Schtirer,  HisU 
±%\ff.  ;  GASm.  HGt&ff.). 

2.  Csesarea  Philippi  (K&icd,p[e]i<\  h  chiAinnoy- 

both  in   NT  [Ti.  WH]   and  Jos.),   so   called   after   its 
f  ri    founder,  Philip  (see  Heroi  han  Family, 

PhT  6*  the  tetmrch'  son  of  Herod'  ^  whom 

P"  '       the  district  was  granted  in  4  B.C.,  occu- 
pied  a  site  which    had    been   of   the    utmost   religious 

1  Philo,  Legal,  ad  Cajum,  38,  mentions  the  2e£a<TTetoi'. 
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and  military  importance  from  remote  antiquity.  Just 
under  the  S.  buttress  of  Hermon,  at  the  head  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  about  1150  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  a  high 
cliff  of  limestone  ('from  100  to  150  ft.,'  Robinson, 
LUh'  406)  reddened  by  the  water,  infused  with  iron, 
that  oozes  o\er  it  from  above.  A  cavern  occupies 
the  lower  part  of  the  cliff,  filled  with  the  debris  of  its 
upper  portion,  and  from  this  debris  there  breaks  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  probably  the  sanctuary 
known  as  Baal-<;ad  {q.v.)  or  Baal-hermon.1  Close 
by  is  a  steep  hill,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval 
castle,  Kal'at  es-Sububeh,  and  at  its  foot  the  miserable 
village  of  Banias.  Probably  here  (GASm.  HG  480), 
rather  than  at  Tell  el-Kadi,  the  site  favoured  by  most 
authorities,  lay  the  city  of  Laish  that  was  afterwards 
Dam  {q.v. ). 

The   place   must   have    been   early  occupied   by   the 

Greeks,  both  because  of  its  sanctity,  and  because  of  its 

T       ...  strategical    position.        Polybius    (16 18 

8.  its  nistory  ^  mentions  it  as  the  scene  of  the 

and  name.     great   baUle   jn  which  Antiochus   the 

Great  won  Palestine  from  the  Ptolemies.  The  Greeks 
displaced  the  worship  of  Baal  by  that  of  Pan. 

The  i,.ive,  in  which  there  is  still  legible  an  inscription,  Tiavi 
tg  Ka't  Nvfj.<i>a.L<;,  was  called  to  H6.vtiov  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  10  3,  BJ 
i.  2\  3  iii.  10  7),  a  name  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  hill 
(Kus.  HE  7  17).  The  village  and  the  country  around  were 
designated  by  a  feminine  form  of  the  same  adjective,  n<xi>ias  or 
I  laced?  (Jos   Ant.  xviii.  2  i  xv.  10  3  xvii.  8  1,  etc.  ;  Pliny,  v.  IS  74). 

In  20  B.C.  Herod,  having  received  the  district  from 
Augustus  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  the  previous  lord 
of  these  parts  {Ant.  xv.  IO3  BJ  i.  21 3),  built  a  temple  to 
Augustus  and  set  in  it  the  emperor's  bust.  The  first 
year  that  it  came  into  his  possession,  3-2  B.C.,  Philip 
the  Tetrarch  founded  his  new  town,  and  called  it 
Cnesarea  after  Augustus  [Ant.  xviii.  2  1  BJ  ii.  9i  ;  coins 
in  De  Saulcy,  Num.  de  la  T.S.  313^  pi.  xviii  ).  So 
it  came  to  be  known  as  Philip's  Ca_'sarea  [A/it.  xx.  93), 
or  as  Csesarea  Panias  (see  the  coins).  "When  Philip 
died  the  Romans  administered  the  district  directly,  both 
before  Agrippa  I.  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  in  the 
interval  between  him  and  Agrippa  II.,  who  embellished 
it  and  changed  the  official  designation  to  Xepwvtcts  in 
honour  of  Nero  [Ant.  xx.  94).  The  town's  full  title  was 
'  Cesarca  Sebasli,  Sacred  and  with  Rights  of  Sanctuary 
under  Paneion'  (De  Saulcy,  pi.  xviii.  8).  Later  the 
name  Caesarea  was  dropped  and  Paneas  survived,  the 
Arabs  when  they  came  changing  it  to  its  present  form 
of  Banias.  A  shrine  of  El-Khidr  (  =  Elias  =  St.  George) 
now  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  to  Augustus. 

Cassarea  Philippi  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 

Jesus  is  said  to  have  come  not  to  the  town  itself,  but  to 

.     «.m        the  parts  (ra  fitpr),  Mt.  16  13)  or  villages 

references  thereof  (Mk  s^)-  Probably  he  avoided 
it  as  he  avoided  other  Gentile  centres 
{('.£".,  Tiberias)  established  by  the  Herods,  but  in  the 
great  saying  which  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  in  this 
neighbourhood,  '  Thou  art  Peter  and  on  this  rock  will 
I  build  my  church,'  it  is  possible  to  see  some  reference 
by  contrast  to  the  heathen  worship  founded  upon  that 
cliff  of  immemorial  sanctity  above  the  source  of  Jordan. 

In  the  Jewish  war  Vespasian  rested  his  troops  in  Casarea 
(Jos.  BJ  iii.  y  7),  and  in  celebration  of  the  close  of  the  war  Titus 
and  Agrippa  II.  exhibited  shows  on  a  large  scale  (ib.  vii.  2i). 
In  Christian  times  Ca^area  Philippi  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ;  and 
Eusebius  {HE  6  iS)  relates  that  the  woman  whom  Christ  healed 
of  an  issue  of  blood  (l.k.  843)  was  a  native  of  the  town,  where  a 
stntue  euinmemoratei.1  her  cure.  Castle  and  town  were  the  sub- 
ject "f  frequent  contests  by  both  sides  during  the  Crusades. 
1  ir  further  details  see  Rel.  Pal.  'Paneas';  Schurer,  Hist. 
iii.  132  ;  Stanley,  SP  391 ;  GASm.  HG  473^  G.  A.  S. 

CAGE.  Cages  (or  rather  wicker-baskets,  cp  Am. 
82)  for  confining  birds  in  are  mentioned  twice  in  EV 
(see  Fowls,  §  10):  (1)  in  Jer.  527  the  houses  of  the 
wicked  are  as  full  of  (the  grains  of)  deceit  as  a  cage  (3^3 
m&b  =  K\w5fa  AVmff-  'coop,'  7ra7(s  [BXAQ])  is  full  of 
birds  ;  and  (2)  in  Ecclus.  11 30  the  heart  of  a  proud  man 

>■  Once  curruptly  Baal-hamon  ig.v.) 
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is  like  a  decoy  partridge  in  a  cage  (or  basket  :  eY  icap- 
rdWu)  [U".\\\],  cp  Ar.  ktrtallun,  a  fruit -basket).  A 
cage  (1;^)  for  lions  also  is  mentioned  in  Kzek.  19g  RV 
(see  Lion). 

(3)  <|>iAaK7J,  rendered  'hold'  and  'case'  in  Rev.  IS  2  (RV 
'hold  '),  denotes  rather  a  prison  (so  RV'11^  >■ 

CAIAPHAS  (KdJAdpAC  [Ti.],  K«M^<pAC  [WH], 
K<M'4>AC  [CDabc]),  Mt.  -263  Lk.  32  Jn.  IS13,  or  perhaps 
Caiphas.      See  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 

CAIN  (J?j?n  ;    [z&]K&N&eiM    [B],  [zANOj]    AK6IAA — 

i.e.,  Js|?n  :  rfUT  [A],  [zANOy]  &K6N  [L]),  a  town  in 
the  hill  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  l.r>  57),  may  possibly  be 
the  mod.  \\:kui,  3  m.  SE.  from  Hebron  {PEF Mem.  ii. 
312,  371  ;  but  see  GASm.  HG  278).     Cp  Amalek,  §  6. 

CAIN  (ft1?;  k«mn  [ADEL],  cain).  In  Gen.  4  we 
have  accounts  of  two  different  Cains,  linked  together  by 
the  editor.  The  proof  of  this  will  be  briefly  indicated 
below  (^  2-4)  ;  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  first  the 
more  ancient  and  simpler  of  the  two  stories. 

j..    Cain  is  the  name  of  the  hero  who  in  Gen.  417  is 
_,        .,  represented  as  the  founder  of  the  city 

bid  f"  °f  Enochl  (™nok).  The  name  evi- 
r  a  #  r  /F  Gently  comes  from  an  early,  though  not 
ben.l17jr.09jr-  a  genuine  Hebrew,  tradition;  another 
document  (5  qff.)  gives  it  as  C ainan  {q.v.).  Its  natural 
meanings  are  'smith,'  'artificer'  (Ar.  kain,  Aram. 
kaifii'tyd)  ;  -  for  the  connection  with  kdnah,  '  to  produce  ' 
(also  '  to  acquire'),  suggested  in  Gen.  4i,3  is  philologi- 
cally  difficult.  The  nn>re  general  sense  'artificer'  suits 
best  for  Cain  the  city-builder,  and  the  more  special  one 
'smith'  fur  the  second  part  of  the  compound  name 
Tubal-cain.  Both  these  names  are  attached  to  heroes 
who  at  the  outset  of  the  tradition  must  have  possessed 
a  divine  character  (see  Cainites,  §?;  5,  10). 

^.    The  central  figure  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  4  2^-16 
also  is  called  Cain. 
2.    Tne  nomad  OI        Xhe  story  has  come  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
Gen.  4  2^-16.  abbreviated   form.      Its  substance    is   as 

follows  Once  upon  a  time  Cain  and  his 
brother  Abel  sacrificed  to  Yah  we.  Cain,  being  a  husband- 
.  man,  brought  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  ;  Abel,  as  a  shepherd, 
offered  the  fat  parts  of  some  of  his  first-born  lambs  (up  Nu.  18  17). 
Both,  as  was  usual  in  ancient  religion,  looked  for  a  visible  sign 
that  their  gifts  were  accepted.  What  the  expected  sign  was  at 
the  sanctuary  to  which  they  resorted,  we  are  not  told  (cp  WRS, 
Rel.  SemAty  178),  and  we  may  pass  over  later  conjectures.  At 
any  rate,  we  learn  that  only  Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted  (see 
AuEL  [i.]).  Now  Cain,  had  he  been  wise,  would  have  demeaned 
himself  humbly  towards  Abel,  for  who  can  say  to  God,  What 
doest  thou?  (Jobi*T2).  Instead  of  this,  he  cherished  evil 
■thoughts,-*  as  an  oracle,  perhaps  sought  by  Cain,  warned  him. 
'And  Yah  we  said  to  Cain,  Why  art  thou  wroth?  and  why  is 
thy  countenance  fallen?  Surely,  if  thou  doest  well,  thou  canst 
lift  up  thy  headj  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  thy  sin  must  cause 
it  to  fall  :  from  irritating  words  abstain,  and  thou  take  heed  to 
thyself?  And  Cain  quarrelled  with  his  brother  Abel,  and  when 
thev  were  in  the  open  country  .  .  .  ;  and  Cain  assaulted  his 
brother  Abel,  and  slew  him.'  Then  follows  a  fresh  oracle, 
containing  a  curse  upon  Cain,  who  is  condemned,  not  only  to 
banishment  (cp  Horn.  //.  2665),  but  also  to  a  life  of  restless 
wandering.  The  curse,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the  promise  of 
protection  against  outrage,  by  means  of  a  'sign'  which  will 
indicate  that  Cain  is  under  the  care  of  Yah  we. 

According    to   the   older    commentators,   with  whom 

1  See,  however,  col.  623,  note  3. 

2  Di.  and  Del.  support  this  etymology  by  the  very  doubtful 
iyp)  commonly  rendered  'bis  spear'  (so  tpi;AL)(  2  Sam. 21 16, 
where  a  better  reading  is  ^j-'-p,  'his  helmet'  (Kau.  HS,  Bu., 
H.  P.  Smith,  after  Klo.). 

3  Eve  exclaims,  ,-nrr~riK  f  'X  W]p.  *•?•  'I  have  wrought,  or 
produced,  a  man  with  the  help  of  Yahwc.'  This  can  hardly 
be  right ;  ~n.X  is  too  vague,  and  the  variations  of  the  comment- 
ators prove  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  text.  On  Marti's  view 
see  col.  621,  n.  2.  Considering  that  n:p  is  one  of  the  words  mean- 
ing 'to  create'  (see  Creation,  §  30),  we  may  assume  that  K\<-, 
in  the  pride  of  her  motherhood,  likens  herself  to  her  ( rod,  and  says, 
'  I  have  created  a  man  even  as  Yah  we.'  Targ.  Onk.  reads  for 
n«,  PN2-  This  is  nearer  the  truth,  j-iks  probably  comes  from 
n"Vs.     ]}?  fell  out,  and   D  was  confounded  with  N  (cp  Judg. 

4  Che.  Exp.  T.,  July  1899  ;  cp  Box,  ib.,  June  1S09,  and  Ball 
(SBOV). 
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even  Delitzsch  must  be  grouped,  this  is  the  same  Cain 
as  the  builder  of  the  first  city,  and  he  is 

"  a  a        '    a^so  tne  ^rst_Dorn  son  °f  tne  first  mnn. 

Ot  &&&  .  ^^is  view  13  critically  untenable  (see 
Cainites,  §  2),  mainly  on  account  of  the  improbabilities 
of  the  course  of  events  which  it  assumes. 

The  first  man  has  been,  as  we  know,  driven  out  of  Paradise 
for  transgressing  a  divine  command.  According  to  the  traditional 
view,  however,  his  first-born  son  Cain  is  so  little  impressed  by 
the  punishment  that  he  murders  his  own  brother.  Mure  than 
this,  he  becomes  the  direct  ancestor  of  another  murderer,  who 
apparently  goes  unpunished,  and  who  is  also  (contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  -lis)  a  polygamist.  Now  note  another  point.  The 
original  dwelling  of  Cain  is  not,  as  we  are  to  suppose  was  that 
of  the  first  man  and  his  wile  after  their  expulsion  from  Paiadise, 
to  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (see  324),  but  in  a  cultivated 
and  well-peopled  land  where  Yah  we  is  worshipped  with  sacri- 
fices, and  holds  familiar  intercourse  with  men  (even  with  din) 
—apparently  S.  Palestine  (on  4  16  see  Inter).  Nor  is  there  any 
curse  upon  the  ground  which  Cain  rills  ;  it  is  his  own  self-caused 
curse  that  drives  him  unwillingly  into  the  land  of  wandering— 
i.e.t  into  the  desert.  There,  however,  without  any  explanation, 
he  gives  up  his  unsettled  life,  and  advances  further  in  civilisation 
than  before.  He  builds  a  'city.'  This  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  the  ingenious  remark  '  that  even  nomad  tribes  in  Arabia 
have  central  market  stations  (Ar.  karya,  plur.  kura),  for  'city' 
is  evidently  used  as  a  general  term  ;  Cain  is  as  much  a  city- 
builder  as  Nimrod,  and  only  as  such  (or,  upon  Budde's  theory, 
as  the  father  of  a  city -builder)  could  he  find  a  place  in  the 
Hebrew  legend  of  civilisation.  How  are  these  inconsistent 
statements  to  be  reconciled?  Eveiy  possible  way  has  been 
tried  and  has  failed.  It  was  high  time  to  apply  the  key  of 
analysis ;  and  no  one  who  has  once  done  this  will  wish  to 
return  to  past  theories  (see  Cainites,  §  2). 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  the  story  of  Cain  and 

Abel  once  had  an  independent  existence,  and  circulated 

...       f  at   one   of   the   sanctuaries   of  Southern 

'     ,   °  Palestine.      It  is  probably  not  a  borrowed 

'*  Canaanitish  myth,  but  an  independent 
Israeli tish  attempt  to  explain  the  strange  phenomena  of 
nomad  life — the  perpetual  wandering  in  the  desert  and 
the  cruelly  excessive  development  of  the  custom  (in  itself 
a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  according  to  the  Israelites)  of 
vengeance  for  bloodshed.  As  Robertson  Smith  (follow- 
ing Wellhausen)  rightly  remarks,  Cain  is  the  embodiment 
of  '  the  old  Hebrew  conception  of  the  lawless  nomad 
life,  where  only  the  blood-feud  prevents  the  wanderer  in 
the  desert  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  first  man  who 
meets  him,'  and  the  mark  which  Yahwe  sets  on  Cain's 
person  for  his  protection  is  '  the  shart  or  tribal  mark  (cp 
'l;-!.'),  without  which  the  ancient  form  of  blood-feud,  as 
the  affair  of  a  whole  stock,  however  scattered,  and  not 
of  near  relatives  alone,  could  hardly  have  been 
worked'2  (cp  Kinship,  §i/,  and  Cuttings,  §  1). 
Now  we  can  guess  why  the  nomad  of  the  story  is  called 

fi   ™  Cain  ;   Cain  is  the  eponym  of  the  Kenites 

of  name.  (wno  are  m  fact  called  ]\P_ ;  but  cp  Amalek, 
§  6  /),  whose  close  alliance  with  the 
Israelites  and  location  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  are 
well  known.  That  the  Kenites  should  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  a  more  civilised  mode  of  life,  and  yet 
adhere  to  their  nomadic  customs,  was  a  surprise  to  the 
Israelites,3  and  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  grew  up  to 
account  for  it.  Nothing  but  a  curse  seemed  to  explain 
this  inveterate  repugnance  to  city  life,  and  a  curse  im- 
plied guilt ;  while  the  unbridled  vindictiveness  of  the 
nomads  (see  Goel,  §  2  f. )  was  explicable  only  by  a  com- 
passionate command  of  Yahwe,  who  after  all  was  the 
God  of  the  Kenites  as  well  as  of  the  Israelites,  so  that 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  tribe  was  also  a  sign  that 
its  members  worshipped  Yahwe  and  were  under  his 
protection.  Cain,  then,  represents  the  nomad  tribe  best 
known  to  the  Israelites.  He  is  contrasted  with  Abel 
[i.e.  the  'herdman' ;  see  Abel  [i.]),  because  the  pastoral 

1  Halevy,  XE/Uiz. 

2  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship,  215/;  cp  Stade,  ZATIV  14,  7goJ\ 
[94]-  Marti  (Lit.  Centralbl.  May  22,  1897)  finds  a  prophetic 
reference  to  this  mark  in  Gen.4i,  pointing  riN,  and  rendering  '  I 
have  acquired  a  man,  a  bearer  of  the  sign  of  Yahwe.'  So  inde- 
pendently Zeydner  [ZA  TW  18 120^  ('98)];  but  the  sign  is 
surely  not  circumcision.     See  Stade,  ofi.  cit.  267. 

Ewald  suggested  this  {Hist.  I271).  The  theory  is  most 
fully  worked  out  by  Stade,  not,  however,  without  extravagances 
(see  Amalek,  §  7). 
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life,  when  combined  with  a.  fixed  domicile,  seemed  to 
the  Israelites  the  ideal  one.  That  the  Kenites  them- 
selves would  have  sanctioned  this  portrait  of  their 
eponym  is  not  probable.  They  presumably  represented 
him  with  some  of  the  noble  features  natural  to  a  hero  of 
solar  origin.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  with  Neubauer 
(PSBA  11 283)  that  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  a 
fragment  of  Kenite  folk-lore. 

To  the  member  of  the  Yahwist  circle  who  worked  up 
the  two  (not  to  say  three)  Cain  stories  together  we  may 
ascribe  4  r  in,  and  the  words  'on  the  east  of  Eden' 
in  v,  16.  The  addition  of  the  latter  words  converts  nb 
in  the  poetical  phrase  -rn  px,  '  land  of  wandering  '—de- 
rived presumably  from  the  old  tradition — into  a  prosaic 
proper  name,  which  is  boldly  identified  by  Sayce  and 
Boseauen  with  the  land  of  the  Manda  or  nomads — i.e., 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Kurdistan  and  Luristan.  The 
original  narrator  meant  presumably  the  land  between 
Judah  and  Edom,  where  the  Kenites  lived. 

The  above  contains  some  fresh  points  ;  but  Stade's  essay, 
'Das  Kainszeichen,'  ZATIV  14z5o/:  \bxblff.  ['94. '95]  = 
Akadr.misc/te  Rcden  ['99J,  229-273,  gives  the  most  complete 
critical  treatment  of  the  subject.  Cp  Houtsma,  '  Israel  en 
Qain,'  ThT,  '76,  pp.  82-98.  t.  K.  C. 

CAINAN,  or  rather,  as  in  iCh.  I2  and  RV, 
Kenan  (I^R  ;  k<mn<\n  [BAL]).  i.  The  son  of  Enosh 
(Gen.  59-14).  That  Kenan  is  a  humanised  god  has 
been  shown  already  (see  Cain,  §  1);  Cain  and  Kenan 
are  forms  of  one  name  (cp  Lot  and  Lotan).  pp  or  n>p,  it 
may  be  added,  is  the  name  of  a  god  in  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions ( ZDMG  31 86;  CIS  4,  no.  20 ;  WRS,  Rel.  Sem.  (2) 43 ). 

2.  A  son  of  Arphaxad  in  ©adel  of  Gen.  10  24  (Kaira/x  [A]) 
11 13,  and  therefore  in  Lk.  336.  The  name  is  due  to  an  interpola- 
tion, made  in  order  to  bring  out  ten  members  in  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  11 10-26.  The  real  tenth  from  Noah,  however,  is  Terah, 
the  father  of  Abraham.  T.  K.  C. 

CAINITES ,  the  name  generally  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Cain  mentioned  in  Gen.  417-24.  Tra- 
,,  ,  dition,   as   Ewald  said  long  ago,   is  the 

™      ,.,.  commencement  and  the  native  soil  of  all 

narrative  and  of  all  history,  and  its  circle 
tends  continually  to  expand,  as  the  curiosity  of  a  people 
awakens  to  fresh  objects,  and  as  foreign  traditions  are 
intermixed  with  those  of  home  growth.  Questions  about 
the  origins  of  things  are  especially  prone  to  crowd  into 
the  circle  of  tradition,  and,  when  the  various  traditions 
respecting  remote  antiquity  come  to  be  arranged,  it  is 
natural  to  connect  them  by  a  thread  of  genealogy. 
There  is  a  real,  though  but  half-conscious,  sense  among 
the  arrangers  that  what  is  being  produced  is  not  history 
but  a  working  substitute  for  it,  and  so  there  is  the  less 
scruple  in  taking  considerable  liberties  with  the  form  of 
the  traditions,  many  of  which  indeed,  being  of  diverse 
origin,  are  inconsistent.  The  Hebrew  traditionists,  in 
particular,  were  evidently  filled  with  a  desire  to  bring 
the  traditions  into  harmony  with  the  purest  Hebrew 
spirit.  In  minor  matters  they  agree  with  the  tradition- 
ists of  other  nations  :  in  particular  they  limit  the  super- 
abundant material  for  genealogies  by  the  use  of  round 
numbers,  especially  ten. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  Gen.  4 
and  5  since  Ewald's  time  ;  but  that  profound  critic  has 
the  credit  of  having  alrendy  noticed 
that  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  not 
as  early  as  the  genealogy  which  follows.  This  conclu- 
sion may  now  be  taken  as  settled  :  Gen.  4i-i6  and  17-24 
are,  generally  speaking,  derived  from  separate  tradi- 
tional sources.1  Both  sections  are  indeed  Yahwistic  ; 
but  the  tone  and  character  of  their  contents  is  radically 
different. 

The  true  meaning  of  Gen.  417-24  was  seen  first  by 
Wellhausen.  The  section  contains  relics  of  an  Israel- 
itish  legend  which  made  no  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  the  old  order  of  things  by  a  deluge,  and  traced  the 

l  See  Wellh.  JDT,  1876,  p.  ?ggy.  (=CH  10/),  who  was 
followed  by  WRS,  EB(?\  art.  '  Lamech  '  ('82),  and  Che.  EB(?\ 
art.  'Deluge'  ['77].     So  Ryle,  Early  Narratives,  79  ['92]. 
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beginnings  of  the  existing  civilisations.  The  legend  is 
partly  based  on  nature-myths,  for  the  Hebrews  were 
not  as  unmythological  as  Renan  once  supposed.  Their 
myths,  however,  were  to  a  large  extent  borrowed  : 
-when  the  Hebrews  stepped  into  the  inheritance  of 
Canaanitish  culture,  they  could  not  help  adopting  in 
part  the  answers  which  the  <  !anaanites  had  given  to  the 
question,   '  Whence  came  civilisation?' 

The  Canaanitish  culture-legend  is  unhappily  lost  ;  but 

the  fragments  of   Philo   of    Byblus   (Muller,   Fr.    Hist. 

„  .  .  ,       Gr.  3  566  f.),  when  critically  treated, 

3.  Canaanitish    reyeal  some  of  the  elements  of  two 

Culture-legend.  phoenician  culture-legends,  in  one  of 
which  the  invention  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  occupations 
was  ascribed  to  divine  beings,  whilst  in  the  other  it  was 
ascribed  to  men  (Gruppe,  Die  grtcch.  Culte  u.  Mytkcn, 
l4°7^  ;  CP  Phoenicia).  Berossus,  too,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  fragmentary  reports,  appears  to  have 
accounted  for  knowledge  of  the  arts  by  a  series  of  mani- 
festations of  a  divine  being  called  Oannes,  which  took 
place  in  the  days  of  the  first  seven  antediluvian  kings  of 
Babylon  (Lenormant,  Les  Origincs,  1  588/. ).  This  sub- 
stantially agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  tablets  that 
the  bringers  of  culture  were  the  great  gods,  such  as  Ea, 
'  the  lord  of  wisdom,'  and  his  more  active  firstborn  son 
Marduk  (Merodach),  the  creator.  A  striking  confirma- 
tion of  this  is  supplied  by  the  mythic  story  translated  by 
Pinches  [see  Creation,  §  16  (c)\  where  Marduk  is 
said  to  have  made,  not  only  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  but  also  cities  and  temples.1  City-building 
is  in  fact  everywhere  one  of  the  characteristic  actions  of 
humanised  nature-deities  (Osiris,  Jemshid,  etc.),  and  it 
would  be  inevitable  that  the  civilised  Canaanites  should 
trace  the  origin  of  cities  to  semi-divine  heroes  (tj/ai^wj/ 
ytvos  avdpQv,  II.  1 2  3 j; ) ,  if  not  to  the  creator  himself. 
Still,  though  the  Canaanitish  culture-myth  is  lost,  we 
maybe  sure  of  one  point — viz.,  that  it  was  largely  in- 
fluenced by  Babylonian  myths,  the  supremacy  of  Baby- 
lonian culture  in  Palestine  at  a  remote  age  being  amply 
proved  by  the  Amarna  tablets. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  in  Berossus-  a  list  of  ten 

antediluvian  kings  at  the  head  of  the  mythic  history  of 

-  .   .      .     Babylonia,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose 


Berossus. 


that  the  genea 


■  of  the  ten  patriarchs  in 


Gen.  5,  to  which  the  shorter  one  in  Gen.  4 

is  so  closely  allied,  is  derived  from  it,  and  to  attempt 

conjectural  identifications  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Hel- 

lenised  Babylonian  names.      This  course,  which  has  been 

adopted  by  Hommel,  the  present  writer  does  not  think 

it  prudent  to  take,  (1)  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the 

phases  through  which  the  Bcmssian  list  has  parsed,  and 

(2)  because  of  the  violent  hypotheses  to  which  this  course 

would  often  drive  us. 

By  taking  the  Hebrew  names,  however,  one  by  one, 

and  using  Babylonian  clues,  it  does  not  seem  hopeless 

_    _,   .        to  reach  probable  results.       Cain,  for  in- 
5.  Cam.     .  tf  ,.  ,  '        t 

stance— the   name   which   meets   us    first — 

means  'artificer.'      Can  we  avoid  regarding  this  as  the 

translation  of  a  title  of  the  divine  demiurge,    borrowed 

from  Babylonia  through  the  medium  of  the  Canaanites? 

fi   Vr\n  h     ^oreover  since  Enoch,   the  son   of  Cain, 

evidently  belongs  to  the  same  legend,  and 

indeed  shares  with  his  father  the  honour  of  the  foundation 

of  the  first  city3  (to  which  his  own  name  is  given),  we 

cannot  hesitate  to  regard  Enoch  too  as  of  divine  origin. 

This  view,  indeed,  is  as  good  as  proved  if  the  statements 

1  KF^-  6  no;  Zimmern  in  Gunkel's  SchC'.^f.  123.  Cp  these 
lines  (Obv.  37,  39,  4c) — ■ 

Lord  Merodnch  [constructed  the  house],  he  built  the  city, 
[He  built  the  city  ...f  Xif'fer],  he  built  E-kura  the  temple, 
He  built  the  city  Erech,  lie  built  E-anna  the  temple. 

*  Fragm,  i.w-xi.  in  Lenormant,  Essai  de  Comm.  sur  Berose, 
241-251. 

•*  Or  did  Enoch  not  rather  build  the  city  himself ?  So  Budde, 
who  emends  133  Cl"T«  'after  his  son's  name,'  int-.i  't^"-'  'after  his 
own  name '  ( I '>^e*ch.  120//;),  thus  making  "  En^'h  the  subject 
of  the  verbs  'builded'  and  'called.' 
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in  Gen.  522-24  (P)  are  traditional.1  We  are  told  that 
Enoch  lived  y'ij  years  (a  solar  number),'2  that  he  '  walked 
with  God,  and  (then)  disappeared,  for  God  had  taken 
him.  The  number  is  attested  alike  by  the  Hebrew,  the 
Sam.  and  the  LXX  text,  and  even  if  we  lay  but  little 
stress  on  that,  the  phrases  quoted  seem  unmistakably 
primitive,  and  imply  that,  in  the  original  form  of  the 
story,  Enoch  was  a  semi-divine  hero  who,  at  the  close 
of  his  earthly  days,  was  taken  to  the  paradise  of  God.3 
When,  too,  we  consider  the  clear  parallelism  between 
Enoch  and  Noah,  and  between  Xoah  and  Xisuthrus  or 
Par-napistim  (the  hero  of  the  Babylonian  Flood-story; 
see  Deluge,  §  2),  it  becomes  reasonable  to  identify 
Enoch  with  Par-napistim's  great  visitor  in  Paradise  (lie 
went  there  to  obtain  healing  for  his  leprosy),  whose 
name  is  perhaps  most  correctly  read  Gilgames.  Gil- 
games,  like  Enoch,  is  n.  divine  being  —  whether  we 
regard  him  as  a  hero  who  becomes  a  god,  or  (more 
plausibly)  as  a  god  who  becomes  a  hero,  is  .L  matter  of 
indifference — and  like  Enoch  he  is  associated  with  the 
sun.4  As  Enoch  in  the  Hebrew  tradition  is  the  an- 
cestor of  Noah,  so  (inverting  the  relation)  Par-napistim, 
the  Babylonian  Noah,  is  the  ancestor  of  Gilgames.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  '  waters  of  death  '  5  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Par-napistim  in  Paradise,  and  we  may 
presume  that,  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tive, his  counterpart  (whose  original  name  was  certainly 
not  Noah)  received  the  same  reward  as  Enoch  for 
'  walking  with  God.'  Both  Par-napistim  and  Enoch  are 
distinguished  for  their  piety,  and  not  only  Gilgames  but 
also  Enoch  (as  we  may  infer  from  the  emended  text  of 
Ezek.  283,  and  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Ih>ok  of 
Enoch,  which  has  a  substratum  of  genuine,  even  if 
turbid,  tradition),6  has  been  initiated  into  secret  lore, 
and  knows  both  the  past  and  the  future.  Lastly,  Enoch 
gave  his  name  to  the  city  of  Enoch,  which  at  any  rate 
implies  lordship  (cp  'city  of  David,'  2  S.  679;  'castle 
of  Sennacherib,'  KB  28o  ;  and  see  2  S.  12s8)  ;  and 
perhaps  in  the  primitive  myth  was  even  represented  as 
its  builder.  So  Erech,  of  which  the  ideographic  name 
is  Unuki  or  Unuk  (i.e.  the  dwelling),  is  incidentally 
called  in  the  epic  'the  city  of  Gilgames,"  Gilgames  being 
at  once  its  king  and  (according  to  an  old  text)  its 
builder.7  Why  the  Hebrew  compiler  did  not  adopt 
Gilgames  as  well  as  Unuk  from  his  Babylonian  in- 
formant,8   we    cannot    tell.       The   foundation    of    the 

1  It  is  plain  that  there  must  have  been  some  fairly  complete 
account  of  Knoch  in  P's  time;  indeed,  the  references  in  Ezek. 
14  14  2S  3  (emended  text)  imply  such  an  account  in  exilic  times. 
See  Em  101,  {5  1. 

2  The  Chaldeans  at  first  estimated  the  duration  of  the  astro- 
nomical revolution  of  the  sun  at  365  days,  afterwanb  at  364^ 
day>.  To  tins  they  accommodated  their  civil  year  of  3^0  days 
by  means  of  an  intercalated  cycle  (Lenormant,  Les  Un'giues, 
I250).     Cp  Year,  §  5- 

3  The  Kn\  pdan  kings,  as  sons  of  Re',  were  said  (as  early  as 
the  Pyramid  Texts)  to  ascend  to  heaven,  borne  by  the  mystic 
grilhn  called  srref(see  SkkafHIM). 

4  We  km>\\'  from  another  tevt  that  Gilgames"  was  the  vicegerent 
of  the  sun-god_  (Jeremias,  op.  fit.  3).  Hommel  makes  Gilgames 
a  form  of  Gibil  the  fire-god  (Gibilgamis).  On  tlie  epic  of 
Gilgames  see  Dkluge,  ft  2,  and  Jastrow,  Religion  of  lu-i?>ylonia, 
and  Assyria,  chap.  23,  p.  4677^  [The  present  artu  le  was 
written  before  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Jastrow's  work.) 

5  On  the  'waters  of  death'  in  the  legend  see  Maspero,  585; 
Jeremias,  87.  The  same  mythic  stream  is  found  in  a  \ery 
mythological  section  of  a  psalm  (Ps.  IS5  [4]),  where  the  '(Gods 
of  f>eath '  (pirj  ^Z'C')  ai"e  parallel  to  the  'floods  of  Perdition' 
(^','^2  ,!?J  ;  see  Pi-ljal,  :$  2).     So  Che.  Ps.C-K 

'>  On  b-jtli  points  see  Enoch,  §  2.  I)i.  was  before  his  time 
when,  in  t?5?,  he  admitted  that  the  late  legend  of  Enoch  might 
conceivably  have  some  traditional  basis  (Das  Buck  Henoch,  p. 

X\Vll). 

'  See  Jeremias,  op.  cit.  17,  and  cp  the  inscription  quoted 
from  Hilptecht  by  Win.-hEr  (.!<>/■'  ^77)  and  Hommel  (ANT 
i2D),  in  which  occur  the  words  4the  walls  of  Erech,  the  ancient 
building  <.f  Gilgames." 

«  The  thenry  here  advocated  is  that  T>a\  id's  Tabylonian  scribe 
Shavsha  brought  several  Babylonian  myths  and  Emends  to 
Palestine,  including  that  of  the  hero  Gilgames,  king  of  I'nukor 
Erech.  He  thus  opened  a  fresh  period  of  Babylonian  influence 
on  Palestine.  Hilprecht's  discoveries  give  increased  probability 
to  the  identification  of  Enoch  with  Unuk,  which  was  already 
proposed  by  Sayce  in  1S87  (Hib.  Led.  135). 
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extremely  ancient  city  of  Erech  (before  4500  p.c. , 
Hilprecht),  however,  was  at  any  rate  well  worthy  of 
mention  in  the  Hebrew  culture -legend.  It  is,  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion,  not  improbable  that  Enoch 
once  occupied  a  still  more  dignified  position  as  hero  of 
the  Israelitish  Mood-story  (see  Noah.  Dki,u<;r,  $  17). 

We  take  the  next  three  names  together.      The  last  of 
them  is  evidently  not  a  divine  title,  but    1  simple  hero- 
name.      This  prepares  us  to  expect  that 

7,  Irad,  tjie  flrst  ,1]U|  SLVnmi  nuv  pL.  so  too_  in 
Menujael,  Babviollia|  if  Alorus,  the  first  king  in  the 
Methuselah.  r-CI-ossian  listi  11MV  be  uicntificd  with  some 
one  of  the  grent  deities,  his  successors  at  am-  rate  are 
only  demi-gods  or  extraordinary  men.  Moreover,  to 
appreciate-  the  Hebrew  culture-legend,  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  ourselves  that  when  (he  city  of  Enoch  had,  by 
divine  help,  been  erected,  there  wns  still  plenty  of  work 
for  semi-divine  men  to  do  in  triumphing  o\cr  wild  beasts 
and  barbarians.  The  hunting  exploits  of  Gilgames 
(who  was  first  reduced  from  being  a  fire-god  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  heroic  man,  and  then  restored  in  the  same 
legend  to  the  divine  com  pa  m  i  have  in  all  probability  a 
historical  kernel.  It  is  easy  to  believe,  too,  that  the 
hero  called  Methvs.u:l  i\\:;tc;  as  if  J/ufu-sa-ili, 
'the  liegeman  of  God'  ;  Ma^oi'iraAa  [AT,]  ;  Mathusael ; 
Gen.  4 iGf),  or,  following  the  better  reading  of  (!oAL, 
Methuselah  ('the  liegeman  of  Sarljtt'),  was  originally 
viewed  as  a  king  who  taught  men  good  laws  and 
restrained  wild  animals  and  wild  men. 

The  origin  of  the  first  of  these  names  is  obscure. 
Jered  (so  1  Ch.  I2  AY)  or  Jakkd  {q.v.  for  Gr.  read- 
ings; Gen.  515)  might  indeed  be  an  adaptation  of  the 
Babylonian  Arad  in  Arad-Sin  ('servant  of  Sin,  the 
moon-god'),  which  would  be  a  possible  title  of  the 
hero  Gilgames  (see  tablet  ix.  of  the  epic).  Irad  [q.v.  ; 
Gen.  4i3)  or  rather  Erad  (cp  (JJadki,  Tai5a5)  is,  however, 
text-critically  a  better  reading,  and  to  connect  this  with 
the  city  of  Eridu l  is  not  free  from  objections.  Probably 
the  word  is  based  on  a  contraction  of  some  Babylonian 
name.  The  next  name,  which  is  best  read,  with 
Lagarde  and  Robertson  Smith,  not  jMeiiujaf.t,  {q.v.) 
but  Mahalalel,  can  be  well  explained  by  the  help  of  the 
Berossian  hero-names  'A/j.r}\wi>,  'AfiLXkapos.  Mahalal 
is  a  Hebraised  form  of  the  common  Babylonian  word 
amll,  'man'  {cp  Evil-mkrodach)  ;  the  final  syllable, 
-el,  is  a.  substitute  for  some  Babylonian  divine  name. 
Selah  in  Mcthuselah  (n^rc.  Gen.  5  21/  25 ff.  1  Ch. 
I3+;  padov<ra\a  [AL],  padd.  LB  in  1  Ch.  1  3]  ;  Maihit- 
sala)  is  doubtless  Babylonian  ;  it  is  reasonable  to  see 
in  it  a  Hebraised  form  oisarlm,  '  brilliant'  (Jensen)  or 
'gigantic,  very  strong'  /Del.),  which  is  an  epithet  of 
Gibil  the  fire-god,  and  Xinib  (?)  the  god  of  the  eastern 
sun.2  One  of  the  royal  names  in  the  Berossian  list  is 
AfUfi-^uj.o^,  which  Friedr.  iJelitzsch  and  Hommel  explain 
Aniil  [A  mil)  Sin — i.e.,  'liegeman  of  Sin,' — and,  with 
great  probability,  identify  with  Methuselah.  The 
moon-god  in  fact  well  deserves  the  title  sarhu,  and  the 
traditional  connection  of  the  Hebrews  with  Haran  and 
Ur  makes  some  veiled  references  to  the  moon-god  almost 
indispensable  in  the  culture-legend. 

Laineeh  (-,-s  ;  \a.fj.eX  [BAE;  Ti.  \YH]  ;  Lamech; 
Gen.  4i8-24  O25-31  1  Ch.  1  3  Ek.  336f)  must  ha\e  been 
8  Lamprh  an  imPortrmt  personage  in  the  old  Hebrew 
culture-legend,  for  in  the  earlier  of  the  two 
genealogies  not  only  his  three  sons,  but  also  his  two  wi\  es 
and  his  daughter,  are  mentioned  by  name.  His  own 
name  admits  of  no  explanation  from  the  best-known 
Semitic  languages,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  it  should 
be  specially  appropriate  for  the  barbaric  eulogist  of  blood- 
vengeance  who  speaks  in  Gen.  423/      It  is  a  needless 

1  So  Sayce  (////».  Lcct.  1C5),  who  infers  from  Gen.  5  18  that 
i-rech  (Unuk)  received  its  earliest  culture  from  Eridu.  Gen. 
4 18,  however,  makes  Enoch  the  father  of  Irad. 

-  Jensen,  KosmoL  105,  464.  So  Hommel  (e.g.  F.xf>.  Times 
°  463)1  who  adopts  the  form  Sarrahu  (this  is  found  with  the 
determinative  ilu,  '  god '). 
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assumption  that  the  song  of  Lamech  is  '  an  exultant  boast 
and  menace  called  forth  by  Enmech's  savage  delight  at 
finding  himself  possessed  of  the  new  and  effective  weapons 
devised  by  his  son  Tubal-eain.'  :  The  song  must  be 
interpreted  by  itself,  without  preconceived  opinions.  In 
it  the  hero  declares  that  not  only  seven  li\es  (as  in  the 
case  of  'Cain'),  but  seventy-seven,  will  be  required  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  murdered  '  Lamech.'  This  implies 
that  Lnnieeh's  story  was  once  told  in  connection  with  that 
of  Cain  the  murderer  :  in  fnet,  that  Lamech,  like  Cain, 
is  the  representative  of  a  tribe,  and  speaks  thus  fiercely 
out  of  regard  for  tribal  honour,  which  to  him  consists 
in  the  strict  exaction  of  \engeanee  for  blood.2  Still,  the 
Lamech  who  is  descended  from  Enoch  ought  to  have 
some  importance  in  the  development  of  culture  ;  he 
en  11  not  be  merely  a  blood  thirst)'  nonind  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  Lamech  of  Gen.  4  18  was  originally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Lamech  of  23/  The  latter  is,  properly, 
the  personification  of  a  nomad  tribe  which  named  itself 
after  the  divine  hero  Lamech,  just  as  Kain  (or  the 
Kenites)  named  itself  after  the  dnine  hero  Kain  or  Cain. 
What,  then,  does  the  divine  hero's  name  mean  ?  S::yce 
and  Hommel  connect  it  w  ith  Lamga  ( =  Ass.  ?i<i?*ar, 
'  artificer  '),  a  non-Semitic  title  of  the  moon-god.  'J  J 1  is  is 
plausible,  though  the  Assyrian  title  ?/a:^ar  is  applied 
also  to  Ea.  A  fragment  may  have  been  introduced  here 
from  a  fresh  culture-legend  which  took  for  its  starting- 
point  another  divine  teacher,  the  '  begetter  of  gods  and 
men,'  '  whose  will  created  law  and  justice.'  s 

The  names  of  Lamech's  two  wives  are,  of  course,  de- 
rived from  the  poem  in  Gen.  4  23.      Sayce  and  Boscawen 
_  ,  ,     would  make   them  feminine  lunar  deities 

9.  Lamecn  s  _Qne  named  Darkness,  the  other  shadow 

— but  without  indicating  any  similar  titles 
of  the  moon  in  the  tablets.  Probably  the  poet  simply 
gave  the  tribal  hero's  wives  the  most  becoming  names 
he  could  think  of.  Adah  {my  ;  Ada  [AE],  Aooa  [L]  ; 
Ada;  Gen.  419-23)  may  have  been  known  to  him 
already  as  the  name  of  a  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  31)2,  P  ; 
but  from  an  older  source;  see  Adah,  2),  and  Z11.1..UI 
(n^,  'shadow';  SeXXa  [AEL]  ;  Sella;  Gen.  4 19,-23) 
was  a  suggestive  description  of  a  noble  chieftainess, 
whose  presence  was  like  a  refreshing  and  protecting 
shade  (Is.  322).  Naamah  (reya.  3  67;  voepa  [AE], 
-fxfxa  [L]  ;  iXoema ;  Gen.  4  22),  too,  the  daughter 
of  Zillah,  may  derive  her  name  ('gracious')  from 
her  supposed  physical  and  moral  charms  ;  another 
of  Esau's  waves  bears  the  equivalent  name  Basemath 
(Gen.  363).  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  as  she  is  the 
sister  of  Tubal-cain,  her  name  may  be  of  mythic  origin,4 
and  that  she  had  a  role  of  her  own  in  the  original  story. 
Tubal-cain  is  described  in  Gen.  422  (emended  text) 
as  '  the  father  of  all  those  who  work  in  bronze  and  iron.' 
1       .       At  first  sight  the  name  might  seem  to 

10.  Tubal-cam.  belong  to  the  heros  eponymus  of  Tubal 
(so  Lenormam.),  which  was  a  people  famous  for  its 
'instruments  of  bronze'  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek. 
27i3).  Tubal,  however,  was  much  too  far  from  Pales- 
tine to  be  mentioned  here,  and  7'ala.l'm  the  time  of  Asur- 
bani-pal  seems  rather  to  have  been  famous  for  horses 
(COT166).  Above  all,  it  is  difficult  to  disregard  the 
general  tradition  of  antiquity  that  the  first  worker  in 
metal  was  a  divine  being  (cp  Enoch 81,  where  the  fallen 
angel  Azazel  teaches  this  art).  Tubal-cain,  then,  is 
probably  like  X9V(r0JP  (the  Pbo.-nician  Hephaistos5),  a 
humanised  god,  and  the  first  part  of  the  name  is  pre- 
sumably not  of  Persian  but  of  Babylonian  origin.0     It 

1  Drysdale,  Early  Bible  Songs,  159,   following   Ewald   and 
Buckle. 

2  Cp  St.  ZA  77/',  H298  [V}.(1  =  -4W.  Reden,  259. 

3  Hymn  to  the  moon-god,  S.iyce,  Hibbert  Led.  i6of. 

4  So  WRS  (/i#(!l),    art.    '  Lamech '),    comparing    '  Naaman, 
originally  a  divine  title.     Cp  Lenormant,  Les  Origims,  200./ 

5  See  Philo  of  Byblus  in  Eus.  PE  i.  10g,  and  see  Creation, 
§  7,  Phcenicia.  . 

6  We  can  hardly  derive  the  name  from  Bil-gi  (=Gibil)  with 
Ball,  and   it  U  the  merest  coincidence   that  tubal  or  tuj>dl  in 
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should  be  noticed  that  -cnin  in  Tubal-cain  is  wanting 
in  <p  {rtofir\  [AEL]).  Probably  it  was  added  to  explain 
why  the  hero  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  smiths. 
Tubal  is,  in  fact,  probably  a  pale  form  of  the  god  of 
the  solar  fire,  Gibil  or  Nusku  ;  but,  of  course,  he  is 
not  only  n  fire-god.  Like  Gibil  and  like  Hephaistos 
(see  Roscher,  Lex.),  he  is  the  heavenly  smith  (6  fitly 
culls  him  xaXfei/s,  a  term  which  in  //.  15  309  is  applied 
to  Hephaistos),  and  was  perhaps  once  addressed  in  the 
words  of  a  famous  Babylonian  hymn  :  — 

'Gibil,  renowned  hero  in  the  land, — valiant,  son  of 
the  Abyss,  exalted  in  the  land, — Gibil,  thy  clear  flame 
breaking  forth, — when  it  lightens  up  the  darkness, — 
assigns  to  all  that  bears  a  name  its  own  destiny  ; — the 
copper  and  tin,  it  is  thou  who  dost  mix  (?)  them, — gold 
and  silver,  it  is  thou  who  meltest  them.' 1 

We  may  well  suppose  that  in  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Hebrew  legend  Tubal  was  the  instructor  of  men  in  the 
art  of  getting  fire.  According  to  Philo  of  Byblus,  fire 
was  discovered  by  three  '  mortal  men '  called  Light, 
Fire,  and  Flame,  and  was  produced  by  rubbing  two 
pii-rrs  of  wood  together.  'This,'  remarks  Robertson 
Smith,2  'is  the  old  Arabian  way  of  getting  fire,  and 
indeed  appears  all  over  the  world  in  early  times,  and 
also  in  later  times  in  connection  with  ritual.  Probably 
some  ritual  usage  preserved  the  memory  of  the  primeval 
fire-stock  in  Phoenicia.'  There  was  no  such  ritual  usage 
among  the  Israelites,  and  so  the  legend  of  the  inven- 
tion of  fire  disappeared. 

Jabal  and  Jubal  have  names  descriptive  of  occupations, 
and  evidently  of  Palestinian  origin.      The  former  (s:r  ; 

11.  Jabal   "^fX  [A]'  "^X  [L]'  ~v5  [E]:  Jabel;  G"n' 


Jubal. 


42of)  is  the  reputed  ancestor  of  tent-dwelling 


shepherds.  His  name  describes  him,  not  as 
a  '  wnnderer'  (Dillm.  very  questionably),  but  as  a  herds- 
man (cp  Heb.  L>nr,  Phoen.  ^j\  'ram');  it  is  another 
form  of  the  name  Abel  {q.v.,  end).  The  latter,  Jubal 
{hiv  ;  iovpa\  [AEL]  ;  Jubal;  Gen.  42if),  is  the  '  father' 
of  the  guild  or  class  of  musicians  (cp  Srrr.  Ex.  19 13, 
'ram's  horn').  That  the  inventor  of  the  kimwr  and 
the  '?} odd  should  be  the  younger  brother  of  the  first 
shepherd,  is  certainly  appropriate.  One  of  the  thirty- 
seven  'Amu,  or  Asiatics,  represented  in  the  tomb  of 
Hnum-hotep  (see  Music,  §  8,  Joseph,  §  10)  as  desir- 
ing admission  into  Egypt,  carries  a.  lyre.  (We  must 
not  quote  the  parallel  of  David,  for  1  Sam.  16 14-23  does 
not  recognise  him  as  <*  shepherd;  see  David,  §  ia, 
note).  Tubal,  however,  is  less  appropriate  in  this 
company,  partly  because  of  his  lofty  origin,  partly  be- 
cause smiths  belong  more  naturally  to  agricultural  and 
city  life. 

The   three    names   Jabal,    Jubal,    and    Tubal    stand 
outside  the  genealogy  proper,  just  as  Shem,  Ham,  and 
_   .    .      .  Japheth  stand   outside   the   genealogy  of 
f  f  1"  +   Noah,   and   Abram,    Nahor,   and   Haran 

outside  that  of  Terah.  By  this  knot  in 
the  genealogical  thread  the  editor  indicates  that  a  new 
and  broader  development  is  about  to  begin  (Ewald). 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  Cainite  genealogy  as  it  stands 
contains  but  six  names?  The  parallel  table  in  chap.  5, 
which  has  virtually  all  these  names,  adds  three  to  them 
at  the  beginning,  and  one  at  the  end.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  three  prefixed  names  are  also  given 
in  A.2$f,  It  is  not  improbable  (cp  (5)  that  this 
passage  in  a  simpler  form — omitting  '  again,'  '  another,' 
and  '  instead  of  Abel,'  etc. ,  and  adding  '  and  Enos  begat 
a  son,  and  called  his  name  Cain' — once  stood  before  417, 
and  that  Xi>ah,  who  is  the  son  of  Lamech  in  b-iZf. ,  once 
took  the  place  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal.  This  would 
make  the  table  begin  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cain,  and 
close  L;.imech,  Noah.      We  might  also  restore  it  thus, 

Persian  means  (1)  dross  of  metal,  (2)  copper  or  iron.  '  I  regard 
the  b  as  resulting  from  a  radical  w  or  v,  and  as  changing  later 
tu/and/'(Mr.  J.  T.  Platts). 

1  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  635  (see  references). 

2  Burnett  Lectures,  second  scries  (Mb). 
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Enos    (=ddam)t    Seth,    Kenan  .  Lamech,    Jabal, 

Noah.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of  retaining  the 
founder  of  the  pastoral  mode  of  life  as  the  father  of  the 
founder  of  agriculture,  but  seems  to  involve  the  excision 
of  Jubal  and  Tubal.  We  might,  more  naturally 
perhaps,  suppose  that  Jabal  and  Jubal  were  later 
additions  from  another  cycle  of  legends,  and  that  the 
earliest  genealogy  began  with  Cain  and  ended  with 
Tubal,  both  originally  divine  beings.  We  should  then 
get  a  genealogy  of  seven.  In  any  case  we  must  reject 
the  common  view  that  425/.  is  a  fragment  of  a  Vahw  istic 
table  which  traced  the  genealogy  of  the  Sethi  te  side  of 
the  first  family,  and  that  the  Sethites,  according  to  the 
Yahwist,  were  good,  the  Cainites  bad.  There  is  no 
valid  evidence  that  the  genealogist  wished  to  represent 
any  of  the  Cainites  as  wicked,  or  that  culture  was 
opposed  to  religion.  Cain,  the  city-builder,  was  a 
worthy  son  of  Enos,  who  was  the  first  to  use  forms  of 
worship  (see  Enos).  For  there  was  no  more  truly 
religious  act,  from  a  primitive  point  of  view,  than  the 
building  of  a  city.  (For  the  continuation  of  this  subject 
see  Sethites.  ) 

Buttmann's  Afytkologus,  vol.  i.  ('28),  first  led  the  criticism 
of  the  genealogies  into  the  ricdit  track.      For  recent  discussions, 

besides  Siade's  article  already  referred  to 
13.  Literature,    and    Dillmann's   Gen.,   see    Lenonnant,  Lcs 

Origiues,  I5;  Ilo-cawen,  Exp.  Times,  5 
iS1^  (May  '94);  Goldziher,  Heb.  Myth.  32,  113,  127-130,  200; 
l'.u.  Urgescli.  iS^-247;  Ryle,  Early  Nawatiths  of  Genesis, 
78-83.  On  the  P.emssi.in  list  of  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs 
see  Maspero,  J^a-vn  of  Civ.  564./I  ;  Del.  Par.  149;  Hommel, 
PSBA,  1*1243-246.  The  last -named  scholar  holds  that  his 
identifications,  ^specially  AmTlu^Enosh,  Ummanu  =  Kainan, 
and  Nuhnapi5ti  =  Noah,  prove  that  there  is  the  closest  relation 
between  the  ten  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  the  ten  Babylonian 
antediluvian  kings.  He  infers  from  this  that  the  author  of  the 
so-callcl  priestly  code  must  have  written  centuries  before  the 
e\ile.  ThU  hasty  inference  will  not  captivate  a  careful  student. 
That  the  priestly  writer  had  access  to  early  traditions  is  a  part 
of  the  critical  system  here  advocated.  The  identifications  of 
Hommel,  however,  need  very  careful  criticism  (see  N<iah). 

T.  K.  C. 

CAKE.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
meaning  and  characteristic  feature  of  certain  of  the 
many  Heb.  words  which  are  rendered  '  cake '  in  EV, 
and  it  must  suffice  merely  to  record  the  terms  in 
question. 

(<x)  nrrx,  dsihl/i,  Hos.3i  (RV)  etc.,  see  Flagon  (3), 
Fruit,  §5. 

(b)  ~^*H,  d'blielak,  1  S.30i2  etc.,  see  Fruit,  §  7. 

if)  ""^nj  kallah,  2  S.  619  etc.,  see  Bakeiueats,  §  2,  Bread, 

§  3- 

(d)  p3,  kawwatiy  Jer.  7 18  44i9,tsee  Bakemeats,  §  2,  Fruit, 

§s-   \ 

(e)  nan?,  bbhlbhdh,  2  S.  1368  10, f  see  Bakemeats,  §  3. 
if)  (|Pk',7)  "^  ; ,  I'sady  Nu.  118,  see  Bakemeats,  §  3. 

(g)  &y%  ?naoert  1  K.  17 12  etc.,  and  (k)  .13J7,  'uggah,  Gen.  186 
etc.,  cp  Bread,  §  2. 

(/)  7)7^,  sclol  (K.t.,  7 ■•7 a  kr.),  Judg.  7 13,  see  Bakemeats, 
§2. 

(J)  /Tp"",  rdkik,  1  Ch.  2329  etc.,  see  Bakemeats,  §  3, 
Bread,  §  3. 

CALAH  (rta;  Xa,A<*x  [A],  -K  [EL],  kaAax  [*>]; 
vs  12  x&A€K  [E]  ;  Chale ;  Ass.  Kalhu,  Kalah)  is 
named  in  Gen.  10ii_/!  as  one  of  the  cities  originally 
founded  by  Nimrod  in  Assyria.  Asur-nasir-pal,  king  of 
Assyria,  ascribed  its  high  standing,  at  any  rate  as  a 
capital,  to  Shalmaneser  I.  (AT?  1 116  //.  132-135). 
Layard ,  Rassam ,  and  G.  Smith  proved  by  their 
excavations  of  the  mounds  of  Nimrud  20  m.  S.  of 
Nineveh  (Kuyunjik)  that  the  city  lay  in  the  fork 
between  the  Tigris  on  the  W.  and  the  Upper  Zab  on 
the  E.  Protected  on  two  sides  by  these  rivers  and  on 
the  N.  by  hills,  fortified  by  a  long  N.  wall  with  at  least 
fifty-eight  towers,  it  was  a  strong  citv. 

The  town  was  an  r.blonc-,  well  supplied  with  wat^r  by  a 
canal  led  through  a  covered  enduit  from  the  Upper  Zfih,  and 
richly  planted  with  orchards  and  gardens.  At  the  SW.  are 
the  remains  of  a  platform,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  faced  with 
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stone,  600  yards  from  N.  to  S.,  by  400  yards  wide,  and  13  feet 

above  the  level  of  the  Tigris  which  once  washed  its  upturn 
face.  On  this  platform  stood  pul.ices  built  or  restored  by  the 
kings  Shalmaneser  I.,  Asur-n.~isir-p.il,  Shalmaneser  II.,  Ti.ulatli- 
pileser  III.,  Sargon,  E^irhadilon,  and  Asur-etil-ihlni.  At  its 
NW.  comer  stood  the  zikkuratu  or  temple-tower,  167!  feet 
square  at  the  base  and  still  140  feet  high.  Next  to  it  was  the 
temple  of  Ncbo,  but  in  the  Saryonid  period  Ninip  was  the 
town-god  (KB  4  133,  no.  1,  I.  16). 

Of  municipal  history,  apart  from  the  history  of  the 
country,  we  know  little. 

Calah  was  faithful  to  Shalmaneser  II.  during  his  son's 
rebellion  {KB  1 176,  //.  45-50),  but  revolted  from  Asur-uirai  i  in 
746  B.C.  {KB  I212).  It  was  clearly  the  court  residence  under 
ih-  above-mentioned  kings;  but  in  the  official  lists  it  never 
stands  first  (cp  Eponym  lists  KB  l^.S/A).  As  a  centre  of 
population  it  evidently  was  inferior  to  AUur,  and  totally  eclipsed 
by  Nineveh.  When  Asur-nasir-pal  rebuilt  the  town  and  palace, 
finished  the  great  wall,  and  endowed  Calah  with  its  canal,  he 
peopled  it  with  captives. 

Like  other  great  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
Gitah  probably  had  its  archives  winch,  with  the  literary 
collections  of  the  kings,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  library. 

Few  tablets  have  hitherto  been  found  at  Nimrtid,  and  it  is 
inferred  that  Sennacherib  removed  the  Calah  library  to  Nineveh. 
Many  astrological  and  omen  tablets  in  the  Kuyunjik  rnl- 
lections  were  executed  at  Calah  I'm-  Nabu-zukup-keni,  '  principal 
librarian.'  >\io-J?'f -$.7  •-><',  71D-6S4  b.c.  For  explorations  and 
identification  of  site  cp  bayard,  JKitwz-eh  and  its  Remains,  <  '■. 
Smith's  Assyrian  Discoveries.  K>r  further  conclusions  respect- 
ing library,  see  G.  Smith,  Chald.  CausisX1)  c.  H.  W.  J. 

CALAMOLALUS  (  kaAamloA^Aoc  [A]),  or  Calamo- 
calus  (-GOK&AOC  [B]),  1  Esd.  522,  represents  the  '  Lod 
(see  LvnDA)  Hadid"  of  ||  Ezra  233  =  Neh.?37.  (?L  has 
Ay^wn  [pi-]  &AlA- 

CALAMUS  (H^i  occurs  in  Cant.4i4  Ezek.  27 19, 
and  "  sweet  calamus '  in  Ex.  30  23  Is.  4324  (RVms-  ;  but 
EV  '  sweet  cane  '  in  Is. ),  for  the  usual  Reed  {q.v. ,  1  b). 

CALCOL  [^2^2  ;  on  the  name  see  Mahol  ;  x&hx&h 
[A]),  a  son  of  Zerah  b.  Jl'DAH,  i  Ch.  26  (x&Aka  [B], 
k&A\aA  [L]),  clearly  the  same  as  the  son  of  Mahol 
of  1  R.  43i  [5 11],  AV  Chalcol  (x&Ak&A  [B],  x&Ak&A 
[L]).     See  Mahol. 

CALDRON,  AV  rendering  of  the  following  words  : — • 
r~hp  1  S.  2  14  Mi.  3 3,  so  RV  ;  "VD  Jer.  52 18/  (RV 
'pots")Ezek.  II3711,  soRV;  TH  2  Ch.35i3,  so  RV— 
for  all  of  which  see  Cooking,  §  5  ;  and  )DJX  Job  41 20 
[12],  RV  Rushes  {q.v.,  2). 

CALEB  f2s2t  §66;  on  the  meaning  see  below; 
XAAeB  [BAL];  gent.  *lfe.  'Calebite,'  EV  'of  the 
house  of  Caleb,'  1  S.  263  Kr.  [kynikOC  (BAL)], 
see  Nabal  ;   Kt.  reads  "13^3  ;   cp  the  similar  variant  in 

Judg.  1I5  6BAL,    X<\AeB  KAT&  THN    KApAlAN  Ay™0)" 

X-).  ZDMG  40  164,    n.  i.  ('86),  finds  the  sense  'raging  with 

canine  madness,'  objecting  to  Robertson  Smith's  identification 

with  ~^-,  'dog'  (see  /.  Ph.  989;  Kin.  200,  219). 

'  ■w*nlG'    Bo2;-totems,  nevertheless,  were  not  impossible  in 

the  ancient  Semitic  world  (see  Dog,  §  4),  and  a 

connection  with  Z^Z  was  early  surmised  (see  Nabal,  n.).     We 

find  the  name  Kalba  in  Babylonian  con  tract- tablets  as  late  as 

the  times  of  Nebuchadrezzar  II.  and  Cambyses  {KB  4  jge,  993). 

Hommel  {AHT  115)  makes  kalibu  or  kalabu  mean   '  pri.-st '  ; 

while  Sayce  {Early  Hist.  Heb.  265)  compares  kalbit  as  used  in 

Am.    Tab.   {e.g.,  54,   18)  for    'officer,    messenger'    (but    this  is 

improbable).     The  name  seems  to  be  primarily  tribal. 

Caleb   was   a    Kenizzite    clan    which    at,   or    shortly 

before,    the    Israelite    invasion    of    Western     Palestine 

2  Earlv    established  itself  in  Hebron  and  the  region 

Historv    soutn    °^    **-    anc*    *n    tne   course   of    time 

coalesced  with  its  northern  neighbour,  the 

tribe  of  Judah   (naturally,    not   without   admixture    of 

blood;    cp.    Maacah,    Caleb's   concubine,    1    Ch.  'J 48). 

The  b'ne  Kenaz,  to  whom  Caleb  and  Othniel  belong 

(Nu.  32 12    Judg.  I13J),    were    of    Edomite    extraction, 

and  the  Calebites  were  nearly  related  to  the  nomadic 

Jerahmeelites  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  Negeb 

(1  Ch.  2g  etc. );  see  Jerahmeel.      (On  the  Kenites,  see 

below,  §  4. ) 

How  Caleb  came  to  be  settled  in  what  was  regarded 
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as  the  territory  of  Judah,  is  variously  described  (Josh. 
15  1 ),  cp  146^:  D2,  etc. ).  According  to  Josh.  IS  13  f. 
(cp  Judg.  1 10 ff.),  Caleb  invaded  from  the  N,  in 
company  with  Judah,  the  region  which  he  subsequently 
occupied  (sue  Anak)  ;  but  in  the  story  of  the  spies,  in 
the  oldest  version  of  which  Caleb  alone  maintains  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  invasion  of  Canaan  from  the 
S.  and  receives  Hebron  as  the  reward  of  his  faith1  (see 
Numbers),  we  seem  to  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  fact 
that  Caleb  made  his  way  into  the  land  from  that  quarter. 
In  David's  time  (  aleb  was  still  distinct  from  Judah  (1  a. 
0O14  yt\[jove  [lij,  xe\oi>/i  [J.];  for  the  conjecture  that 
David  was  a  Calebite  prince,  see  David,  §  4,  11.). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  list  of  the  spies  (Nu.  136  P), 
and    in    the   commission    for  the   division   of   the  land 

3.  Pre-exilic  (Nu"'jl19   P)'    Cak'b    b'    JKIM"-'NNEH 
'  appears  as  the  representative  of  Judah,  a 

chief  [nasi)  of  that  tribe:'2  and  in  the  post-exilic 
genealogical  systems,  Caleb  and  Jerahmeel,  '  sons  of 
Hkzkon  '  (,/. v.,  ii.  [1]),  are  great-grandsons  of  the  patri- 
arch Jud.ih  (1  Ch.  29  [Chelubai  =  i  Ch.  4  1,  Cakmi(i)], 
iSJ".,  42  [xo.\e/j.,  A]_//;),  whilst  Kenaz  becomes  a  son  of 
Caleb  (4  15). 

These  representations  reflect  the  fact  that,  in  uniting 
with  Judah,  Caleb  became  the  leading  branch  of  that 
exceedingly  mixed  tribe.  The  Chronicler  indeed 
hardly  knows  any  other  Judahite  stocks  than  these 
Hezronites. 

The  seats  of  the  Calebites  in  pre-exilic  times  are  to 
be  learned  most  fully  from  1  Ch.  I^ff.,  where  we  find 
set  down  as  sons  and  grandsons  (branches)  of  Caleb 
the  well-known  cities  and  towns,  Ziph,  Mareshah  (so 
read  for  Mesha),  Hebron,  Tappuah,  Jokdeam  (so  for 
Jorkoam),  Maon,  Beth-zur ;  for  Maon  and  Carmel 
cp  also  t  S.  2S  2/".  The  clan  had  possessions  also  in 
the  Negeb  (1  S.  30 14). 

After  the  Exile  their  old  territory  was  chiefly  in  the 

possession    of  the    Edomites,   and    the   Calebites    were 

p     ,       ...      pushed  northwards  into  the  old  seats 

4.  rost-exilic.  Qf  judah      This   situation  is  reflected 

in  another  stratum  of  the  composite  genealogy  (1  Ch. 
218-24,  50-55,  cp  19),  where  Caleb  takes  Ephrath  (the 
region  about  Bethlehem)  as  a  second  wife  (observe  the 
significant  name  of  the  former  wife  Azubah  [a.  v. ]  ;  cp 
also  Jeeioth).  Through  his  son  Hur  the  clan  falls 
into  three  divisions  :  Shobal,  Salma,  and  Hareph,  the 
fathers  of  Kirjath-jearim,  Bethlehem,  and  Bethgader. 
The  further  notices  of  the  subdivision  of  these  clans  are 
fragmentary  and  complex  (see  Beth-GADER,  Jabez, 
Shobal).  It  is  at  all  events  noteworthy  that  the 
passage  concludes  with  the  end  of  a  list  of  Kenites, 
and  a  connection  between  these  and  the  Calebites 
becomes  plausible  if  Chelub  and  Rechah  in  1  Ch. 
4 11/.  are  indeed  errors  for  Caleb  and  Rechab  (cp 
Meyer,  E?itsteh.   147). 3 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  names  Azbuk,  Colhozeh, 
Rephaiah  b.  Hur  (temple-repairers,  etc.,  temp.  Nehe- 
miah)  are  of  Calebite  origin  [ii.  147,  167). 

See  further  Kknaz  ;  also  Kuenen,  Ret.  Isr.  1  135^,  i7Di?-t 
GrStz,  '  Die  Kelubaiten  Oder  Kalebiten,'  MGWJ  25461-492,  and 
especially  We.  De  Cent. ;  CH  337./V 

CALEB -EPHEATAH,  RV  Caleb-Ephrathah  (373 
niTiSN),  is  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  2=4T  as  the  place  where 
Hcziori  died.  Wellhausen  and  Kittel,  after  ffiBAL  (ral 
/Atra  ri>  atrodavdv  taepuv  [eapwfj.,  A  ;  -v,  L]  fj\0€v 
XdXtjS  els  e^pada  [L  elarfKBe  x"Ae/3  irpbs  etppaSa]), 
read  :  '  after  the  death  of  Hezron,  Caleb  came  unto 
Ephrath  the  wife  of  Hezron  his  father  ' 4  (We.  De  Gent. 
14).  Klostermann  (<;<■« A.  112)  thinks  it  more  natural 
to  read  Segub  (for  Caleb). 

1  In  P  Joshua  is  named  along  with  Caleb. 

2  The  name  Jephunneh  as  that  of  Caleb's  father  is  not  earlier 
than  D2;  on  Josh.  146,  13  (JE  and  Do),  see  Joshua,  §  9- 

3  Note  also  that  'D^b-.  the  Targ.  rendering  of  Kenites,  is 
possibly  derived  from  Salma.     Cp  Neub.  Geogr.  427,  429. 

4  I.e.,   H^N  for  »T3N ;  Abijah,  (4),  thus  disappears. 
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'Even  after  the  Exile  the  Hebrew,  like  the  Arab  genealogists, 
seem  to  have  usud  the  marriage  of  a  son  with  his  father's  wife 
as  one  device  fur  throwing  the  relations  of  clans  and  townships 
into  genealogical  form.'  (WRS  Kin.  90,  and  see  We.  Prol.K*) 
•217/.  ET  217.) 

CALENDAR.  See  Day,  Week,  Month,  Year  ; 
cp  also  Chronology,  §i/ 

CALF  (h:i\  Ex.  :;2+.  etc.;  MOCXOC,  Rev.  47)-  See 
Cattle,  §  2  a-c. 

CALF,  GOLDEN.  Portable  images  of  a  bull  overlaid 
with  gold  occupied,  down  to  the  time  of  the  prophets, 


1.  References. 


a  prominent  position  in  the  equipment 


of  the  Israelitish  sanctuaries.  We 
hear  of  them  in  the  great  sanctuaries  of  the  northern 
kingdom  :  in  Dan1  and  Bethel,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  been  set  up  by  Jeroboam  (1  K.  1228^  2  K.  IO29 
Hos.  lO.s);  in  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
(Hos.  85/.);  and  perhaps  also  in  Gilgal  (Am.  5*f. 
Hos.  4  15  9 15  12  11  [12]).  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
none  in  the  temple:  of  Jerusalem  (which  had  the  brazen 
serpent:  see  Nkiiushtan),  and,  strange  to  say,  we 
do  not  find  any  allusion  to  such  images  as  existing  in 
the  other  sanctuaries  of  Judah — either  in  1  K.  1421-24, 
where  such  reference  would  have  been  apposite,  or  in 
Amos  or  Hosea.  The  last  named  in  particular,  who 
pursued  the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  with 
such  bitter  invectives  (85/.  IO5),  would  hardly  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject  had  the  same  worship  prevailed 
in  Jerusalem  also.  Though  Judah  appears  to  have 
participated,  more  or  less,  in  the  cultus  at  Bethel,  the 
worship  of  such  images  seems  to  have  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  northern  kingdom. 

The  bulls  belonged  to  the  class  of  images  called  ,-nDO 
( 'molten  images  ' ;  see  Idol,  §  1  e),  which  might  be  either 
solid  or  merely  covered  with  a  coating  of  metal.  To  I 
the  latter  class  the  golden  bull  of  Jeroboam  (Hos.  3  32)  ; 
probably  belonged  (see  Idol,  tj  4/".).  Because  of  the 
value  of  the  metal  it  is  not  probable  that  the  images  were 
of  great  size.  Hence  we  can  understand  the  choice  of 
the  word  Say,  '  calf  :  not  the  youth  but  the  small  size  of 
the  animal  represented  is  the  point  to  be  conveyed — not 
perhaps  without  an  implication  of  contempt. 

As  for  their  origin,  these  images  were  originally 
foreign  to  the  Yahwe  religion.  To  the  nomads  of  the 
-.  .  .  wilderness,  who  did  not  breed  cattle,  the 
°  '  idea  of  choosing  the  bull  as  an  image  of 
divinity  could  hardly  have  occurred.  On  this  ground 
alone  the  narrative  of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron 
in  the  wilderness  (Ex.32  JE)  can  prove  nothing  for 
the  origin  of  this  form  of  worship  in  Mosaic  times. 
Apart  from  the  impossibility  of  making  such  an  image 
in  the  wilderness,  the  narrative  seems  rather  to  be 
intended  as  a  scathing  criticism  on  the  absurdity  and 
sinfulness  of  bull-worship  as  viewed  from  the  prophetic 
standpoint.  According  to  the  Deuteronomist,  Jeroboam 
was  the  originator  of  bull-worship;  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  would  have  introduced  an  entirely  strange 
image  into  the  sanctuaries  of  his  kingdom.  Probably 
the  older  Decalogue  (Ex.  3-1 17;  cp  2O23},  in  speaking 
of  '  molten  images'  as  distinguished  from  plain  wooden 
images,  referred  to  images  of  this  description,  which 
also  are  intended  perhaps  by  the  images  of  Micah 
(Judg.lS). 

It  has  often  been  held  [e.g.  by  Renan  and  Maspero, 
and  doubtfully  by  Konig)  that  bull-worship  may  have 
been  an  imitation  of  the  worship  of  Apis  at  Memphis 
or  of  Mendes  at  Heliopolis  ;  but  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped only  living  animals,  and  in  any  case  the 
adoption  from  Egypt  is  unlikely.  The  nomad  inhabit- 
ants of  Goshen  took  over  from  the  Egyptians  hardly 
anything  of  their  culture  and  religion.      On    the   other 

1  The  text  of  1  K.  12  30  is  obviously  corrupt,  or  at  least 
imperfect.  JV-  adds,  'and  before  the  other,  to  Bethel.'  K.!o. 
conjectures  that  the  original  text  said  nothing:  of  a  calf  in  Dan. 
His  restored  text,  however,  only  accentuates,  if  possible,  the 
ancient  fame  of  the  sanctuary.      See  also  Farrar,  I.e.,  §  2,  end. 
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hand,  the  religion  of  Israel  shows  the  strongest  evidence 
of  Canaanite  influence.  Among  the  Canaanites  the 
bull  was  the  symbol  of  Baal  ; 1  the  cow,  the  symbol  of 
Astarte  ;  and  these  symbols  were  taken  over  from  the 
Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  Israelites  derived  the  practice  from  the  Canaan- 
ites. They  changed  the  significance  of  the  symbols, 
seeing  in  them  a  representation  of  Yahwe  and  his 
conquering  might  and  strength  (Nu.  2322  24  8).  Though 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  such  worship  was  regarded  as 
allowable,  the  so-called  older  decalogue  certainly  forbids 
molten  images  (see  above).  The  later  decalogue,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  prophetic  times, 
forbids  all  idolatrous  worship  of  Yahwe.  Hosea  rails  at 
the  worship  of  the  bull  ($5  10s).  The  Deuteronomistic 
narrator,  too,  in  the  Book  of  Kings  regards  the  conduct 
of  Jeroboam  as  an  apostasy  to  idolatry.  He  emphatic- 
ally describes  bull-worship  as  '  the  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin  '  (1  K.  14i6  I026  I626 
2  K.  IO29  etc.).  To  the  Apis-worship  of  Egypt  we 
have  but  one  reference — in  Jer.  10  15,  where  we  should 
probably  read  '  Why  hath  Apis  fled?  (why)  hath  thy 
steer  not  stood  firm  ?  '      See  Apis. 

See  Kbn.  Hauptp7-obleme,  57;  Baethg.  Bei/r.  198/; 
Robertson,  Early  Rel.  of  Isr.  215-220;  Farrar,  'Was 
there  a  Golden  Calf  at  Dan,'  Expos. ,  1893*, pp.  254-265  ; 
and  cp  Savce,  Hibbcrt  Lectures,  289/. ;  Jensen,  Kosmol. 
88/.;  C.  \V.  Goodwin,   TSBA  2252.  I.  R. 

CALITAS  (kaAIVIitcJiJC  [B]),  1  Esd.  9  23  =  Ezra 
IO23,  and  1  Esd.  9.)8  =  N,eh.  87  Kelita. 

CALKER  (Ezek.  27927+;  p*13  'p'TTO).     See  Ship. 

CALLISTHENES  (kaMic96NHC  [AV]  ,  „.  follower 
of  Nicanor  [1],  who,  according  to  2  Mace,  was  burnt 
for  firing  the  temple  gates  (2  Mace.  833). 

CALNEH  (n:S?).  1.  (x&A&nnh  [ACL],  rAAd.NNl 
[E]i.  A  city  included  in  the  earlier  kingdom  of  Nimrod, 
Gen.lOio  (J).      See  NiMRui),  §  1,  Shikar. 

Rawlinson  (Anc.  Monai-chies,  1  18)  identifies  it  with  Nippur, 
supposing  that  the  Talmudic  statement, '  Calneh  means  Nippar ' 
{1,'iiui,  I'w),  represents  a  genuine  tradition.  The  context,  how- 
ever, shows  that  it  is  a  pure  guess  ;  i^-j  is  c>  mnected  with  '^yy  a 
Greek  loan-word  (vi^i0Tj)  meaning  'bride,'  and  m^D  with 
,"1SD,  the  old  Hebrew  for  'bride'  (see  I.evy).  Pressel  (/'A'A'-i) 
claims  a  consensus  of  critics  for  identifying  Calneh  with 
Ctesiphon  NK.  of  Habylon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  (so 
Targ.  Jer.,  Ephr.  Syr.",  Ens..  Jer.),  wliich  Pliny  (li  30)  places 
in  the  province  of  Chalonitis.  This  conjecture,  too,  may  be 
dismissed. 

The  inscriptions  alone  should  be  consulted  ;  and, 
since  none  of  the  ordinary  names  of  the  Babylonian  cities 
resembles  Calneh  (or  Calno),  we  are  justified  in  examin- 
ing the  non-Semitic  (ideographic)  names.  Among  these 
we  find  Kul-unu  ('dwelling  of  offspring'),  which,  in 
Assvrian  times,  was  pronounced  Zir-la-ba  or  (in  an 
inscription  of  Hammu-rabi)  Za-ri-lab.  The  situation 
of  Zirliha  is  uncertain  (see  Del.  Par.  226)  ;  but  the 
fact  that  Sargon  mentions  Zirlaba  at  the  end  of  a  list 
of  Babylonian  cities  which  apparently  proceeds  from 
south  to  north  (KB  252/)  suggests  to  Hommel  that 
it  was  not  far  from  Babylon  (Die  sr.mit.  lro//cer,  I234/!). 
To  Fried.  Del.  in  1876  (Chald.  Gen.  293)  this  identifica- 
tion appeared  certain.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable, 
especially  if  we  may  point  ,-;:sd  (cp  (T3  as  above,  and 
ij^r)  ;  but  we  should  like  some  fuller  evidence  that 
Kul-unu  was  really  remembered  as  the  old  name  01 
Zirlaba. 

■a.  i(T3ilA~  tt&vtcs,  as  if  DD^r),  a  N.  Syrian  city,  con- 
quered bv  the  Assyrians  (Am.  62,  on  which  see  AMOS, 
§  6  [b]).   '  See  Cai.no.  t.  k.  c. 

CALNO  (rh?,  vaAannh  [BXAQT"]),  Is.  IO9+,  thi 
city    called    Cai.nicii    [2]    in    Am.G?    (on    which    set 

1  Cp  Tob.  1  5,  '  the  heifer  Baal '  (t.  fiiaK  rfi  ScoxaAei  [B],  tc 
/xocrxv  [K]). 
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Amos,  §  6  [b])  and  Canxeh  [q.v.~[— (rather  Calnch)  in 
Ezek.  •27  23. 

^  confounds  it  with  Calneh  [i],  and  connects  it  with  the 
building  of  the  'tower,'  which,  since  Babylon  is  mentioned  just 
before,  can  only  mean  the  tower  of  Babel  (sec  ISabkl);  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  ©  identities  Calneh  with  Bursippa,  according 
to  the  Talmudic  tradition  that  the  tower  of  I  label  was  at 
Borsippa.  This  is,  -if  course,  worthless.  t?'s  Hebrew  text  was 
corrupt :  C"CDn3  was  mUread  ?Q3t  'fort';  ^-|K  bc-caim:  my, 
1  Arabia.' 

Doubtless  Calno  is  Kullani,  «.  place  near  Arpad,  con- 
quered in  738  liyTiglath-pileser  III.  (Tiele,  \Yi  ,  Eried. 
Del.,  Che.,  Kittel).  t.  k.  c. 

CALPHI,  RV  Chalphi  (a  name  formed  from  the 
root  *pn,  whereby  a  child  is  designated  as  a  substitute 
for  one  lost  ;  cp  AAcb<MOC>  and  see  Namks,  i<  62), 
father  of  Judas  [3],  1  Mace.  11 70  (o  TOY  X^Acpei  [AY], 
0  TOY  X^4>-  L^J'  O  X^YeOY  [Jos-  Ant-  xiii.  fi7]  ;  in 
the  Syr.  \?*i3  --ft  •-  and  ..^a.A  Cp  Alph.i-.us, 
Clopas,  §  1. 

CALVARY  (kp<\nion  [Ti.  \VH],  Calvaria),  Lk.23 
33T  AV,  the  Vg.  rendering  (Lat.  ra/varia  —  skull)  of 
Kpaviov  (KV  'The  skull  ).  The  ||  passages  preserve 
the  Semitic  form  Golgotha  (ij.v. ). 

CAMEL  ^2|.  e  kamhAoc  ;  Gen.  12i6  24ioi4 
etc,,  Ex.  93  Judg.  65  i  K.  IO2  iCh.^30  Ezra  2 67 
„  Tob.  9  2,   and  elsewhere,  including  six  pro- 

phetic passages;  Mt.  34  Mk.  16  etc.  ;  see 
also  Dromkdary).  The  Hebrew  name1  is  common 
to  all  the  Semitic  languages,  which  proves  that  the 
animal  was  known  before  the  parent  stock  divided 
— one  of  the  facts  from  which  Hommel  and  others 
have  inferred  that  the  original  home  of  the  Semitic 
race  was  in  Central  Asia.2  The  name  was  borrowed 
by  the  Egyptians ;  it  passed  also  into  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  most  modern  languages.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  uncertain  ;  von  Kremer  (Srw.  Cultureut- 
lehnungen,  4)  connects  it  with  Ar.  jama  la,  '  to  heap,'  as 
meaning  the  '  humped  animal '  ;  whilst  Lagarde  (L'ebers. 
49!  follows  Bochart  in  his  etymology  from  Spa.  'to 
requite.'  the  name  thus  indicating  the  revengeful  temper 
often  shown  by  the  animal. 

In  the  frequent  mention  of  the  camel  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  OT  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Camelns 

2  ;Ri'bHroi    dromedarius    is  meant  (see  below,   §  6), 
_ef  though    an     Israelite     ambassador     may 

conceivably  have  seen  a  two-humped 
camel  at  Nineveh  or  Babylon.3  We  naturally  expect 
to  hear  of  its  use  by  the  Arabian4  and  other  nomad 
tribes;  and  accordingly  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  37 25  [J]), 
the  Midianites  (Judg.  Q5),5  and  the  Amalekites  (1  S. 
]r>3  27g)  by  turns  come  before  us  as  possessors  of 
camels.  The  mention  of  them  in  connection  with 
Job  (Job  13),  and  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (1  K. 
IO2),  also  needs  no  comment.      David's  camels  (1  Ch. 

1  'TJ-->  hikrah,  like  the  Ar.  bakr  (Lane,  1 240)  and  Ass. 
hakru(\)d.  Ass.  HIVE)  denotes  the  '  young  camel,'  Is.ii06  Jcr. 
223  (RVmj; .).  KV  renders  lesb  aptly  Dromj-;daky  (q.v.).  The 
word  C'Jin^nx,  ahasteranlm  (Esth.  81014,  AV  'camels,' 
RYmg.'  mules'),  is  rather  an  adj.  qualifying 'swift  steals  ' ;  so  RV 
swift  steeds  that  were  used  in  the  kind's  service  '  (cp  I'ers. 
khshatra,  realm;  BDB  Lex.).  The  reauing,  however,  is  dis- 
puted.    See  Hok^e,  §  z. 

See  this  and  other  views  summarised  in  Wright's  Comp. 
Oram.  Sem.  Lang   *,ff. 

3  See  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  Black  Obelisk  of  Shalmancs,  r  II., 
and    this    king's    monolith    inscr.,     obv.     28     (AT?    1  156/), 

dromedaries  (udrati)  with  two  humps' ;  cp  I  id.  far.  96. 

1'  or  an  account  of  the  numerous  references  to  the  camel  in 
Aral  nan  literature,  and  of  the  many  names  of  the  camel  in 
AraUc,  see  Hommel,  S ait  get  hi  ere,  xy^ff. 

huth.  they  and  their  cattle  were  numberless,'  says  the 
narrator.  So  too  the  Reubenites  carry  away  50,000  camels 
Irom  the  Hagrites  (1  Ch.  52i).  Precisely  so  Tiglath-pileser  II. 
states  that  he  had  taken  30,000  camels  as  prey  from  the  Arabs 
(cp  Hommel,  GBA  66s),  and  Asur-bani-pal  says  that  he  took  so 
many  camels  from  the  Kedarenes  that  camels  were  sold  in 
Assyria  fur  from  \\  (silver)  shekels  to  half  a  shekel  {KB  2225). 
On  the  notice  in  Judg.  821  see  Crescents. 
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2730)  may  have  been  kept  for  purposes  of  trade; 
they  were  put  under  the  charge  of  an  Ishmaelite,  who 
from  his  calling  bore  the  name  of  OniL.  Other  kings 
may  have  followed  David's  example  ;  Hezekiah's  camels 
were  carried  away  by  .Sennacherib  (Schr.  COT  2286). 
That  Syrians  should  have  used  them  (2  K.  89)  is 
natural  ;  but  in  the  hilly  region  of  Palestine  the  camel 
cannot  have  been  a  common  quadruped.  It  is  true 
this  animal  appears  again  and  again  in  the  patriarchal 
story,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Jacob 
acquired  camels  in  Mesopotamia.  There  is,  however, 
great  difficulty  in  the  statement  (Gen.  12  16)  that  camels 
formed  part  of  a  present  given  to  Abraham  by  the 
pharaoh  (see  below,  §  3/). 

The  camel's  saddle  is  mentioned  only  once,  Gen,  31  34 
ppjri  "ii>,  <Ti  to,  aayixara,  EV  'the  camel's  furniture'), 
and  derives  Us  name  from  its  round  basket-shaped  form. 
See  Litter,  Sadui.k. 

The  flesh  of  camels  was  unclean  food  to  the  Israelites 
(Dt.  147  Lev.  11  4).  Ky  the  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand, 
camels  were  both  eaten  and  sacrificed  ( W'RS  Rel.  Sem.  <-> 
218).  i*.  m. — A.  E.  a. 

[The  assertion  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  knew  the 
camel  is  unfounded.      The  picture  of  a  camel  on  one  of  _ 

3   Not  known  the    (EthioPian)   Pyramids    at    Aleroe1' 
'-     P         1  (Leps.    Da/km.     628)    and    on    Greek 

°^"  '  terra-cotta  figures — e.g.,  of  a  travelling 
Arab  (not,  as  has  been  supposed,  an  Egyptian)  in 
Mariette  [Abydus,  2  40) — and  the  references  in  Greek 
papyri,-  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  animal  was 
known  in  Egypt  in  Roman  times.  It  is  surprising 
that  it  never  appears  eailier — e.g. ,  in  representations  of 
battles  with  the  nomadic  Semites  who  rode  on  camels. 
The  Egyptian  artists  evidently  disliked  to  represent  the 
animal — -not  because  of  its  ungainly  appearance,  for 
they  have  rather  1  fancy  for  delineating  strange 
creatures,  but  out  of  religious  antipathy  (WMM  As. 
u.  Eur.  142).  The  statement  that  the  camel  is 
mentioned  in  Pap.  Anast.  i.  23  s  is  groundless.  The 
passage  contains  an  exclamation  of  the  Asiatic  princes, 
awe-struck  at  the  bravery  of  an  Egyptian  soldier — 
'a-ba-ta  ka-ma  \i-r(l)a  ma-ha-ira  n--mu,  which  seems  to 
mean,  'Thou  art  lost  (miK?)  like  God  (Sn'IDs)  a  hero 
(~ino)  indeed  (Av.na'am).'  Even  if  this  explanation3  be 
rejected,  the  idea  of  Chabas  ( Voyage,  220)  that  the 
Asiatics  are  here  calling  for  'camel's  meat'  is  most 
ridiculous.  The  other  passages  appealed  to  refer  not 
to  the  camel  (the  pretended  kavialy)  but  to  a  large 
species  of  monkey  [kay,  ky),  which  is  said  to  come 
from  Ethiopia  (where  there  were  no  camels  in  1300 
B.C.;  see  above),  and  is  described  as  docile — learning 
an  amusing  kind  of  dance,  and  carrying  its  master's 
walking-stick.  See  the  passages  collected  by  WMM 
(As.  u.  Eur.  370), 4  and  the  judicious  remarks  of  Wiede- 
mann, SBA  I332.  Even  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
camel  X  (or  cr)  AMOYA  (plural  X&m&yAi)  is  foreign  (not 
from  gamut  [Lngarde,  Uebers.  49]  but  from  an  original 
*gamol),  and  does  not  seem  very  old.  W.  M.  M.] 

[The  difficulty  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  12 10-20  is  very 
great  so  long  as  it  is  assumed  that  it  correctly  represents 
ft  f   the    Hebrew    tradition.       Supposing,    how- 

4.  Ul  ret.  everf  tjiat  th,e  muntion  of  the  pharaoh  were 
to  Egypt.  due  tQ  a  rn jsuncierstanding,  and  that  the 
early  Hebrew  tradition  knew  only  of  a  visit  of  Abraham 

1  Roman  period?  Even  in  Persian  times  orthodox  Ethiopians 
were  apparently  deterred  from  using  the  animal  by  fear  of 
contracting  ceremonial  defilement.  The  more  southern  tribes 
had  no  camels  ;  see,  e.g.,  Marictte,  jl/o/t.  div.  12,  87.  The  animal 
can  hardly  live  in  the  regions  S.  of  Meroe. 

2  E.g.,  in  Grenfell,  Greek  Papyri  OJ45  etc.),  camels  appear 
frequently  in  the  Fay  11  m  after  100  a.d.  It  is,  however,  signifi- 
cant that  they  sometimes  bear  'Apa/3i«a  xaP°-yfi-a-Ta-  as  brand- 
marks  (1  /.  50  a).  The  camels  on  the  roads  to  the  Red  Sea 
(Petrie,  Koptos,  27,  /.  21,  Strabo,  etc.)  were  driven  by  the  desert- 
tribes. 

s  Partly  after  Erman,  ZA  '77,  36. 

4  Add  the  passage  on  yfcjz-apes  from  the  St.  Petersburg  tale 
and  De  Morgan,  Cat.  Monum.  i.  644  (Ai-animals  from  the 
Sudan). 
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to  the  land  of  Musri  (see  Mizraim,  §  2  [£]),  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  mention  of  camels  in  Gen.  12 16  would 
disappear.  The  difficulty  of  Ex.  93  (J),  where  a 
murrain  is  predicted  on  pharaoh's  cattle  including  'the 
camels,'  cannot,  however,  be  removed  by  such  an 
expedient.  Here  it  appears  simplest  to  suppose  that 
the  narrator  gave  a  list  of  those  kinds  of  animals  which, 
from  a  Palestinian  point  of  view,  would  be  liable  to  the 
murrain. 

Two  proverbial  expressions  about  the  camel  occur 
in  the  Gospels  (the  one  in  Mt.  19 24  Mk.  10 25  Lk.  IS 25, 
the  other  in  Mt.  1^24).  The  reading 
/cd/nAos  (a  rope?)  for  k&/j.t]\os  has  been 
suggested  for  the  former.  It  is  as  old  as  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  is  evidently  the  conjecture  of  a  non- 
Semitic  scribe  (see  Nestle,  Exp.  T.  9474}.  Kdfj.7jX.0s  is 
correct.  Analogous  proverbs  can  be  quoted — e.g. ,  '  In 
Media  a  camel  can  dance  on  a  bushel '  (Jebam.  45  a) — 
i.e.,  all  things  are  possible.  t.  k.  c] 

As  has  been  indicated  above  there  are  two  species  of  camel. 

One,  the  Camelus  dromedarius,  is  found  in  S£.  Asia  ranging 

from  Afghanistan  and    Bokhara  through    NW. 

6.  Zoology.     India,   Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Asia   Minor, 

and  in  N.  Africa  ;  this  species  reaches  its  most 

southern  point  in  Somali-land.     The  second,  or  Bactrian,  camel, 

£.  bactrianus,  lives  in  the  high  plateaus  of  central  Asia.      Both 

species  are  said  to  exist  wild,  but  it  is  generally  thought  that 

the    herds    found    in    a    state    of    nature    are    descended    from 

domesticated   animals  and   are   not   truly  feral.     This  view  is 

supported   by  the  recent  observations  of  Sven    Hedin.     They 

have  been  introduced  into  many  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  the 

New  World,  and  where  the  climate  has  proved  suitable  have 

been  very  useful  as  beasts  of  burden. 

Numerous  breeds  of  the  C.  dromedarius  are  found  in  the 
East,  and  show  as  great  diversities  in  character  and  use  as  do 
the  various  breeds  of  horse.  The  breeds,  many  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  a  complex  system  ot  branding,  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes :  the  riding,  called  in  Egypt  and  Arabia 
II agin  and  in  Indian  Saiuari,  and  the  baggage  animal,  called 
respectively  the  Gamal  and  Unt.  The  word  dromedary  is 
often  restricted  to  the  former  animal,  which  often  maintains  a 
pace  of  8-10  miles  an  hour  fur  a  long  period,  whereas  the 
baggage  camel  rardy  exceeds  3  miles  an  hour.  Riding  a  camel 
for  any  length  of  time  usually  induces  sicknesSj  the  movement 
of  the  two  legs  of  each  side  together  producing  a  most  un- 
pleasant swaying  motiuii.  Knormous  herds,  such  as  we  read  of 
in  the  OT,  are  still  k^pt  by  the  natives  both  of  the  Sudan  and 
of  NW.  India,  and  breeding  stables  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 
East.  Camels  produce  but  one  young  at  a  time  and  the  period 
of  gestation  is  twelve  months  ;  the  young  are  suckled  for  a  year 
or  longer.  The  average  length  of  life  seems  to  be  considerable 
— from  forty  to  fifty  years — and  if  well  treated  the  camel  will 
continue  to  work  hard  until  well  over  thirty. 

The  power  which  it  undoubtedly  possesses  of  doing  without 
food  is  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  hump;  when  the 
animal  is  underfed  or  overworked  this  structure  begins  to  dis- 
appear and  the  condition  of  the  hump  is  thus  an  unfailing  sign 
of  the  state  of  its  health.  Similarly  the  power  of  doing  without  . 
water  is  due  to  a  structural  peculiarity  of  the  two  first  compart- 
ments— the  rumen  and  reticulum—^  the  complex  stomach  of 
the  camel.  Kach  of  these  chambers  has  its  wall  pitted  into  a 
series  of  crypts  or  cells  which  are  each  guarded  by  a  special 
sphincter  muscle,  and  in  these  crypts  a  certain  amount  of  water 
is  stored— perhaps  two  gallons  at  most.  The  fluid  can  be  let 
out  from  time  to  time  to  mix  with  the  more  solid  food.  Camels 
ruminate,  and  their  masticated  food  passes  straight  into  the 
third  division  of  the  stomach.  In  spite  of  this  provision  for 
storing  water,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  watering  camels, 
as  it  is  most  inadvisable  to  trust  to  this  reserve,  and  they  are  apt 
to  overdrink  themselves  if  kept  without  water  for  too  long  a 
time.  The  stories  about  travellers  saving  their  lives  by  opening 
the  stomachs  of  camels  when  dying  of  thirst  are  probably 
imaginary  ;  the  camel  exhausts  its  own  supply  of  water,  and 
even  if  a  little  be  left  it  is  quite  undrinkable.  Their  flesh  is 
eaten  at  times  by  natives,  who  consider  the  hump  a  delicacy. 
Their  dung  is  used  for  fuel  in  the  desert. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  hair  of  the  camel  has  been  woven 
into  fabrics.  The  hair  from  the  hump  and  back  is  torn  or  shorn 
and  woven  into  a  tough,  har^h  cloth  ;  but  a  finer,  softer  material 
isals'>  prepared  from  the  under-wool.  The  milk  is  consumed 
bv  the  natives,  who  both  drink  it  and  convert  it  into  butter  and 

Cheese. 

Although  the  camel  has  been  domesticated  from  a  very  early 
date,  and  although,  without  its  aid,  vast  regions  of  the  world 
would  prove  untraversable,  and  consequently  it  has  always  been 
the  servant  of  man,  there  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  animal.  Perhaps  the  latest 
writer,  Major  Leonard,1  may  be  quoted  as  one  who  has  had 
sixteen  years'  '  practical  observation  and  experience  of  camels  in 
India,  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  and  the  Soudan  ' ;  he  says,  '  To  sum 

1    The  Camel,  its  Uses  and  Management  ('94). 
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up  the  average  specimen  of  a  camel.  He  can  abstain  from  food 
and  water— the  latter  more  especially— longer  than  any  other 
animal.  He  is  stupid  and  patient  to  e.xcess,  submissive  and 
tenacious  to  a  degree,  docile  and  obstinate  to  a  certain  extent, 
vindictive  and  passionate  when  roused,  not  easily  excited  nor 
usually  alarmed,  though  at  times  liable  to  a  panic  or  stampede 
—an  animal  in  fact  whose  characteristics  are  every  bit  as 
peculiar  as  his  structural  peculiarities.'  Another  admirable 
epitome  of  the  character  of  the  camel  as  a  baggage  animal  is 
given  in  Kudyard  Kipling's  'Oont.'  a.  K.  s. 

§  1/  6  N.  M. — A.  E.  S.  ;  §  3  W.  M.  M.  ;  §  4/  T.  K,  C. 

CAMON  (PD£;  p&mncon  [B],  -mmoj  [A],  KaA- 
KOON  [L]),  an  unknown  locality  in  Gilead  ;  the  burial- 
place  of  Jair  (q.v.  1)  (Judg.  IO5).  It  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  Havvoth-Jair  {q.v.).  Reland  (679)  rightly 
combines  it  with  the  'Ka.fxovv  which,  in  217  B.C., 
Antiochus  III.  the  Great  captured  along  with  Pella  and 
Gefrun  (Polyb.  v.  7O12).  To  the  W.  of  the  place 
identified  by  Buhl  with  the  ancient  Gefrun  or  Ephr<>n 
(q.v. ,  i.  2)  in  N.  Gilead,  and  1  m.  S.  of  the  high  road 
from  Irbld  (Arbela)  to  the  Jordan,  lies  a  village  whose 
name,  Kumeim,  'little  summit,'  is  doubtless  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  Kamon: 

Eus.  and  Jer.  (c^S"272  66  110  20)  identify  Camon  with  a  place 
in  the  '  great  plain '  called  Ka/xfjuiiva,  Cimona,  situated  6  R.  m. 
N.  of  Legio,  on  the  way  to  Ptnlemais.  This  Kafx/jnoya,  however, 
which  is  evidently  Tell  kaimun  (see  Jokneam),  is  clearly  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  1  ordan. 

CAMP    (rUTO;1    TT&pe/v\BoAH    [BADEFL],    Gen. 
322|j]  Ex.  14  19  Ileb.  13n).      A  camp  is  so  called  from 
the  awving  of  the  tents  over  their  occu- 


1.  Military. 


pants  (  ^'ran  ;  cp  MH  nun).2     The  term 


(n:nc)  is  applied  primarily  to  an  assemblage  of  tents  of 
nomads  (Gen.  32 21  [22],  EV  'company';  Nu.  I319, 
EV  'camps').  Of  the  early  Israelitish  nomad  camps 
we  have  no  contemporary  records  ;  Doughty  (Ar.  Des. 
I221  2309)  observes  that  some  Bedouin  tribes  pitch  dis- 
persedly  and  without  order  ;  others  in  a  circle,  to  protect 
the  cattle.  The  latter  style  is  that  of  the  hto  (Ar. 
duwdr),  of  which  we  hear  in  Gen.  2:m6  Nu.  31 10  1  Ch. 
639  [54]  Ezek.  2f>4  (AV  '  castle,'  but  in  Ezek.  '  palaces,' 
RV  'encampment'). 

The  military  camps  of  a  later  age  are  referred  to 
elsewhere  (see  War).  Suffice  it  to  remark  here  (1)  that 
the  encampments  of  the  Hebrews  were  probably  round 
rather  than  square  :  this  was  a  legacy  from  their  nomad 
state  (see  above)  ;  the  barricade  which  surrounded  the 
camp  was  called  ^yp  ([r  S.  17so265,3  AV  'trench,' 
RV  'place  of  the  wagons,'  mg.  'barricade';  in  172o 
<P  v  and  in  20  5  Aq.  and  Syrn.  or  Theod.  arpoyyuXiocrts, 


Tg.    NEip-i3— /.  e. ,    xapd/cw^a]- 


1  round '  line  of 


defence,  cp  ^jy,  'round').4  Also  (2)  that  their  camps 
have  left  no  impress  on  names  of  places,  as  the  Roman 
castra  has  on  English  place-names.  Mahaneh-Dan 
[y.i'. ]  owes  its  name  to  a  misunderstanding.  We  do 
find,  however,  the  strange  archaising  phrases,  '  the  camp 
of  Yahwe'  (2Ch.  31 2)  and  'the  camp  of  the  Levites' 
(1  Ch.  9 18;  cp  Nu.  2 17  P),  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  temple  services.  Is.  29 1  has  been 
thought  to  describe  Jerusalem  as  the  camp — i.e.,  dwell- 
ing— of  David  (so  BDB)  ;  but  this  is  far  from  certain  ; 
the  prophecy  of  Yahwe's  encampment  against  Jerusalem 
is  thereby  obscured. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  camp  in  the  wilderness, 

as  conceived   by  P  (Nu.  1-4).      Of  course,   it  must  be 

2    Tn  thp         historically  true  that  there  was  a  sacred 

.,  -I  ,-r,,     tent  in  which  the  ark  or  chest  contain- 

wilderness  P  .         iU  ,    ,  .    t     .  .    T       ,...  . 

v    '    ing  the  sacred  objects  of  the  Israelitish 

nomads  was  placed  when  the  Israelites  halted  in  their 

wanderings  (see  Ark,  4).      This  tent,  glorified  into  the 

so-called   Tabernacle    (see    Tabernacj.!"),    forms    the 

1  *runn  2  K.  6s   '(shall  be)  my  camp'  is  corrupt;  Th.  Klo. 
Gratz.  Benz.  after  Pesh.  read  'N'pnn,  'ye  shall  be  hid. 

2  On  'jn  in  Jer.  37  16  see  Cni.i.s. 

3  AVmg.  'midst  of  his  carriages.' 

4  ©l  in  17  20  has  jrape^^oA^  ,  liij  5  ©bal  Ka.\i.-nr\vr\  and  Aq.  also 
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centre  of  the  camp  as  described  by  P.  The  case  is 
analogous  to  that  of  Ezekiel's  ideal  division  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  future  f  Kzek.  -ly),  in  which  his  sacerdotal  con- 
ceptions find  expression.  The  Tabernacle  is  the  place 
of  Yahwe's  presence.  This  is  why  it  is  the  central 
point,  immediately  round  which  the  Levites  encamp, 
forming  an  inner  ring  of  protection  for  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  lest  by  inadvertently  drawing  near  he  should 
bringdown  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  Vahw  e(Nu.  1  50-53). 

The  positions  of  the  various  tribes  are  i;iven  in  Nu.2;  on 
each  side  of  the  tabernacle,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  Levites, 
three  tribes  encamp — a  leading  tribe  flanked  by  two  oilier  tribes 
with  their  'ensigns '  (,n\y)-  Thus  on  the  E.  is  Judah  Hanked  by 
Issachar  and  Zebulun  ;  on  the  S.  Reuben  flanked  by  Simton  and 
Gad;  on  the  W.  Ephraim  flanked  by  Manas.se h  and  Benjamin; 
and  on  the  N.  Dan  flanked  by  Asher  and  N.-ptuali.  It  lias 
generally  been  held  that  the  four  leading  tribes  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  po^ession  of  large  standaids  (•  "),  whereas 
the  other  tribes  had  only  smaller  ensigns  (rnx)  "1  but  this  rests 
perhaps  on  a  misinterpretation  of  ^p,  which,  as  the  contexts 
and,  in  part  the  versions  show,  means  a  company  ;  see  the 
discussions  \\\/{}P  11  (98)  92-101  ;  and  cp  Ensign. 

The  foregoing  details  are  to  be  gathered  from  what  have  been 

fenerallv  regarded  as  parts  of  the  primary  narrative  of  P. 
urther  details  as  to  the  Lev  Lies  are  given  in  3  14-39,  which  has 
been  attributed  {e.g.,  by  We.  CH  179 jf.)  to  secondary  strata 
of  P.  According  to  this  section  the  various  Levitical  divisions 
encamped  as  follows  ; — Moses,  Aaron  and  his  sons  {'1  38)  on  the 
E=,  the  Kohathites  on  the  S.  (3  2q\  the  Oershonites  on  the  W. 
f'S  23),  and  the  Merarites  on  the  N.  (3  35)  of  the  tabernacle. 

The  Eastward  is  manifestly  regarded  as  the  superior  position  ; 
the  relative  importance  of  the  remaining  three  positions  is  less 
obvious ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  E.  and  S.  sides  are 
occupied  by  the  children  of  Leah  (exclusive  of  Levi)  together 
with  Gad  ;  the  W.  by  the  children  of  Rachel,  and  the  N.  by  the 
children  of  the  handmaids  (exclusive  of  Gad). 

The  priestly  writers  appear  to  have  conceived  of  the 
camp  as  square,  and  this  is  probably  another  indication 
that  we  have  to  do  with  an  ideal  (not  a  historical)  camp  ; 
for  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  actual 
encampments  of  the  Hebrews  approximated  to  the 
round  rather  than  the  square  form  (cp  §1).  Though 
the  other  hexateuchal  sources  furnish  few  details  as  to 
the  camp,  the  direct  statement  of  Ex.337  (E)  that  the 
tabernacle  was  outside  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  P's 
account  that  it  formed  the  centre  of  the  camp.  The 
central  position  of  the  tabernacle,  the  intermediate 
position  of  the  Levites  between  the  tabernacle  and  the 
secular  tribes,  and  the  superior  position  assigned  among 
the  Levites  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  are  not  matters  of 
history,  but  the  expression,  in  the  form  of  an  idealisation 
of  the  past,  of  a  religious  idea. 

'  T.  K.  C. ,  §  I  ;    G.  B.  G. ,  §2. 

CAMPHIRE  pCb  ;  kyttpoc  [BXAC]  ;  Cant.  1 14 
[om.  B],  413),  the  earlier  spelling  of  '  camphor,'  should 
be  Henna  (as  in  RV) — i.e.,  Lawsonia  alba,  Lamk. , 
a  plant  described  by  Tristram  (AT//#  339/.)  as  still 
growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  Engedi 
(Cant.  1 14).  According  to  Boissier  [FL  Orient.  2744), 
it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrrta,  and 
Persia ;  and  it  is  probably  indigenous  to  N.  Africa, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  AV.  India  (Bentham  and  Hooker, 
Get/.  PL  I782).  The  '  cluster '  1  of  Cant.  1 14  is  that  of 
the  flowers. 

Pcsh.  and  Tar^.  have  the  same  word  as  MT,  with  which 
Kvwpos  also  is  identical  :  and  the  Syriac  lexicographers  state 
that  this  means  the  {/anna  of  the  Arabs — the  plant  from  which 
they  obtain  the  dye  for  the  nails.  The  Greek  references  to 
Kvwpo ■>  will  be  found  in  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v. 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

fJANA  OF  GALILEE  (kana  thc  |-*AiAaiac  [Ti. 

"WH]:  Pesh.  kafna)  appears  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
as  the  scene  of  Christ's  first  miracle  (John  2  m  4  46), 
and  of  his  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  lying  sick  at 
Capernaum  (4  46-54),  and  as  the  home  of  Nathanael 
(21  2).  The  only  evidence  as  to  its  position  is  that  it 
lay  higher  than  Capernaum  ;  Jesus  went  down  from 
it  to  the  latter  (2  12). 
Tradition  and  present  opinion  are  divided  between 

1  •  -y'x,  which  elsewhere  means  a  cluster  of  grapes — possibly 
of  dates  in  Cant.  7  7/.  [8/].     See  Budde. 
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the  modern  Kefr  Kenna,  a  hamlet  almost  3^  m.  NE.  of 
Nazareth, , with  a  fine  spring,  and  KhirbJt  Kana  or 
Kanat  el-Gelil,  on  a  promontory  of  Gebel  Kana  over  the 
plain  of  Buttauf,  about  8  m.  N.  of  Nazareth,  with 
ruins,  tombs,  cisterns,  and  a  pool. 

The  data  of  Antoninus  Placentinus,  570  A. D.  (/tin.  4),  suit  Kefr 
Kenna,  at  which  the  mediaeval  writers  Phocas,  John  of  Wiirz- 
burg,  and  (Juaresmius,  place  it;  so  also  in  modern  times  GueTin, 
])<j  Saulcy,  Porter,  Tristram,  and  t  ...n-lur.  Kusebius  and 
Jerome  {( >.\)  identify  it  with  Kanaii  in  Aslu.-r  (Josh.  1U  28) ;  to 
them,  thcidorc,  it  wuiild  not  1i.lv<j  been  at  Kefr  Kenna,  but  may 
have  been  Kanat  el-Cdil.  The  data  uf  Theodosius  (530  a.d.) 
suit  Kanat  <_*U  lelll,  and  so  in  the  Middle  A^es  do  those  of 
Saewulf,  lirocardus,  Fetdlus,  Marinus  San  Lit  us ;  and  others  ad- 
here. Robinson,  who  was  the  first  modern  to  revive  the  claims 
of  K;1nat  el-GelTl,  describes  the  position,  details  the  traditional 
evidence,  and  points  ..nil  that  the  name  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
NT  one,  while  Kenna,  with  the  double  n,  is  not  (BR  S  204-8). 
He  has  been  followed  by  Ritter,  Renan,  Thomson,  Stanley,  and 
Socin. 

The  name  Kanat  cl-Gelll  is  not  above  suspicion  ;  it 
may  be  the  creation  of  an  early  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
just  as  Robinson  himself  points  out  that  an  attempt  has 
been  nnuh-  by  the  native  ( Christians  in  the  present 
century  to  transfer  it  to  Kefr  Kenna.  On  the  other 
hand,  Joseplius  resided  for  a  time  in  a  village  of  Galilee, 
called  Cana  [\rit.  16);  if  this  be  the  same  as  his 
residence  in  the  plain  of  Asochis  {id.  41),  he  means 
Kanat  el-Gelil. 

Conder  (P 'FiF  Mem.  1  288)  suggests  another  site  for  Cana  in 
'  Ain  Kana,  on  the  road  between  Reineh  and  Tabor. 

G.  A.  S. 

CANAAN,    CANAANITE    (|^3,    ^3,    xanaan, 

XANANAIOl)-      C<>ins    from    Laodicea    of   the    time    of 

_  _,  .  .  Antiochus  IV.  and  his  successors,  bear 
1.  Phoenician  .,    ,         ,  LL   ,    fT      ',. 

l         the  legend  jy:m  dk  ndin??.    ofLaodieun, 

°  '  a.  metropolis  in  Canaan  ' — probably  the 

Phoenician  town  whose  position  is  indicated  by  the 
ruins  of  Umm-el-'Awamld,  S.  of  Tyre.  Well  known, 
too,  is  the  statement  (wrongly  assigned  to  Hecatceus 
of  Miletus)  that  Phoenicia  was  formerly  called  yya, 
(Herodinn,  irepl  ftovrjpovs  X^ews,  19;  similarly  Steph. 
Byz.  xra  ovnos  t]  QolvIkt]  ena.Xe'LTo).  In  accordance 
with  this,  Philo  of  Byblos  (2,  27)  calls  the  eponym  of 
the  Phoenicians  '  Chna,  who  was  later  called  Phoinix ' 
(d5eX0d?  yya,  rod  Trpihrov  ixerovop-aadivros  <polviKos),  and 
in  Bekker,  Anecd.  iii.  1181,  6  x^as  (gen.  rod  xv&)  1S 
identified  with  Agenor  (the  father  of  Phoenix),  '  whence 
the  Phoenicians  also  are  called  Ochna'  (odev  teal  77 
Qolvlkt)  dx^S,  Myerai).  Here  we  have  the  shorter  form 
Kna  (yja  ;  cp  Olsh. ,  Lehrb.  d.  hebr.  Spr.,  215a),  so 
often  met  with  in  the  Amarna  tablets  under  the  form 
Kinahhi,  side  by  side  with  the  fuller  form  Kinahni, 
probably  with  the  article  prefixed  (jniin)  as  in  Egyptian 
inscriptions  (see  below,  §  6). 

As  a  geographical  term  Canaan  shares  the  indefinite- 

ness  that  characterises  much  of  the  OT,  and  indeed  of 

all  ancient,  geographical  nomenclature. 

2.  OT  usage.    ln  jts  wjdest  sense  tne  term  seems  to 

have  been  used  to  denote  all  of  what  may  be  roughly 
classed  as  Southern  Syria,  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hermon 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  including  territory 
both  to  the  E.  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Jordan  clear  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Such  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  (11 3).  More  commonly,  however,  it  is 
restricted  to  the  lands  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  Jordan — 
that  is  Judaea,  Phoenicia,  and  Philistia  proper.  As 
Judaea,  however,  became  more  sharply  marked  off  from 
Phoenicia  and  Philistia,  it  is  natural  that  to  Hebrew 
writers  Canaan  should  have  come  to  mean  the  latter 
districts  more  particularly.  So  in  Is.  23  n  the  term  is 
applied  to  Phoenicia  and  perhaps  to  the  entire  coast,  and 
in  Zeph. 25  to  Philistia.  As  an  ethnic  term,  Canaanite 
is  similarly  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  W.  Jordan 
district  in  general,  while  at  times — as  in  Nu.  1829 — the 
seats  of  the  Canaanites  are  more  specifically  limited  to 
the  sea-coast  and  the  Jordan  valley.      Corresponding  to 

1  This  section  Is  by  the  author  of  the  article  Phoenicia. 
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the  identification  of  Canaan  with  Phoenicia,  which  is  also 
in  accord  with  the  usage  of  the  term  Kinahhi  in  the 
Amarna  Tablets  (^  10  below),  the  term  Canaanite 
comes  to  be  associated  with  the  mercantile  activity  of 
Phienicia,  and  in  consequence  appears  occasionally — 
as,  e.g. ,  in  Hos.  12S  Is.  'So  3 — in  the  general  sense 
of  merchant.  According  to  Targ.  and  many  moderns, 
it  has  this  sense  likewise  in  Zech.  14  21  ;  W'ellhausen 
;md  Nowack  would  add,  emending  in  accordance  with 
C>HA,  X<:ch.  11 7  11. 

The  indefiniteness  and  the  shifting  character  of  both 
the    geographical    and     the    ethnical     terms    point    to 

,,  ,  .      .   political    changes   in   which    were   in- 

3.  Usc-srapmcai  volved  the  people  to  whom  the  term 

Canaanites  was  originally  applied  : 
indeed,  the  indefiniteness  is  the  direct  outcome  of  these 
changes.  Analogy  warrants  us  in  assuming  as  the 
starting-point  a  more  limited  district,  and  that  with  the 
extension  of  Canaanitish  conquest  or  settlement  the 
term  became  correspondingly  enlarged,  though  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  correspondence  between 
actual  settlement  or  possession  and  the  geographical 
application  of  the  term  Canaan  must  have  been  complete. 
The  predominance  of  Canaanites  in  important  sections 
of  the  \V.  Jordan  lands  would  have  sufficed  for  imposing 
their  mime  on  the  whole  district. 

The  Egyptian  inscriptions  come  to  our  aid  in  enabling 

us  to  determine  where  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  term. 

4.   Fcrv   ria      In  tne  accounts  °f  their  Asiatic  campaigns, 

■j  which  begin  about   1800  n.c. ,  the  rulers 

evidence.       ,  .,      ,.?.         ...  1-        » 

01  the   Nile  restrict   the  name   ka-n--na 

to  the  low  strip  of  coast  that  forms  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  since  it  is  only  the  northern 
section  of  this  coast  that  affords  a  sufficiency  of 
suitable,  harbours  for  extensive  settlements,  it  is  more 
particularly  to  the  Phoenician  coast-land  that  the  name 
is  applied.  From  the  Phoenician  coast  it  naturally 
came  to  be  extended  bv  the  Egyptians  to  the  entire 
coast  down  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  the  absence 
of  any  decided  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  coast 
leading  to  the  extension  of  the  nomenclature,  as  it  led 
in  later  times  to  the  shifting  character  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Phoenicia  proper.  The  name  of  Philistia 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  does  not  occur  in  the 

5    Historv     Egyptian  inscriptions.      It  was  from  the 
*-,Tovvin       coast,    therefore,    that  the  name  was  ex- 

01  Name.  ,    ,       -,,,,-,, 

tended  to  include  the  high  lands  adjacent 

to  it  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whilst  the  geo- 
graphical term  never  lost  its  restricted  application  to  the 
coast  strip,  the  ethnographical  term  Ka-n-'-ne-mau — 
i.e. ,  Canaanites— embraces  for  the  Egyptians,  accord- 
ing to  Miiller  {As.  u.  Eur.  206/),  the  population 
of  all  of  Western  Syria,  precisely  as  in  biblical  sources. 
The  combination  of  the  Egyptian  with  the  OT  notices 
seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  coast  population 
sent  into  the  interior  offshoots  which  made  permanent 
settlements  there.  In  this  way  both  Canaan  and  the 
Canaanites  acquired  the  wide  significance  that  has  been 
noted,  whilst  the  subsequent  tendency  towards  restricting 
the  name  to  the  sea-coast  is  an  unconscious  return  to 
the  earlier  and  more  exact  nomenclature. 

The  etymology  of  the  term  Canaan  bears  out  these 
historical  and  geographical  conclusions.     In  the  Egyptian 

6  Etymology  inscriPtions  (CP  also  ^*>ve,  §  1 1  the 
j  a j     Word  appears   with   the   article — '  The 

Canaan  ' — which  points  to  its  being  a  descriptive  term  ; 
and,  even  though  we  agree  with  Moore  (PAOS,  1890, 
pp.  Ixvii-lxx)  that  the  testimony  is  incomplete,  the 
use  of  the  stem  -j  in  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  '  to  be 
humbled'  suggests  the  possibility  that  this  stem  may, 

n  some  other  Semitic  dialect,  have  been  used  to  convey 
the  idea  of  '  low,'  even  though  that  may  not  have  been 
the  original  sense  of  the  stem.  If  we  keep  in  view  the 
prehxing  of  the  article  to  the  term,  and  its  original 
application  to  a  strip  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  no  more  appropriate  designation  than  '  the 
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lowland '  can  well  be  imagined  ;  and  this  explanation 
of  Canaan,  though  not  unanimously  accepted,  is  at  any 
rate  provisionally  tenable.1  Certainly  it  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  one  ;  for  when  it  is  said  that  the  Canaanite  is 
the  one  who  dwells  by  the  sea  and  along  the  side  of  the 
Jordan  (Xu.  I  .'J  29)  -i.e.,  in  the  two  'lowland'  districts 
of  Palestine — the  very  artificiality  of  the  indicated  limits 
suggests  that  it  was  the  etymology  of  the  word  which 
led  the  writer  to  such  a  view  in  contradiction  to  so  many 
other  passages  where  Canaanites  are  spoken  of  as 
occupying  mountainous  districts  also. 

Bv  the  side  of  the  term  Canaan,  however,  there  is  in 
the  OT  another  which  is  used,  especially  by  the  Elohist, 

.  ..to  cover  precisely  the  same  population — 

'   .     -.-,         namely,    'the  land  of  the  Amorite."     It 

in  is  the  merit  of   Steinthal    [Z.   f.    J'oikcr- 

psychologie,  12  267 )  and  of  E.  Meyer  ( ZA  T\l'\  122 
['81])  to  have  definitely  demonstrated  this  important 
point.  See  Amorites.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  coast -land  is  speci- 
fically referred  to,  the  term  Amorite  is  not  used,  but, 
as  already  pointed  out,  either  Canaan  for  the  whole 
coast  or  Canaan  for  the  northern  and  Philistia  for  the 
southern.  Whether  the  Yahwist  (J)  is  equally  con- 
sistent, as  Meyer  claims,  in  using  'Canaanite'  for  the 
pre-Israelitish  population  of  the  W.  Jordan  lands  is 
open  to  question.  The  theory  cannot  be  carried  through 
without  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  verses  belonging  to  J  and  E  respectively  (see 
M'Curdy's  note,  Hist.  Prop  A.  Mori.   1  406-8). 

Moreover,    the    cuneiform   documents  and   Egyptian 
inscriptions    furnish     an    explanation     for     the    double 

q  t„  *■„,,«+;„,,  nomenclature  that  places  the  facts  in 
8.  In  Egyptian.  ,    t   ..„         ,-  ,         ^ 

OJ  c  a  somewhat  different  light.      From  the 

Egyptian  side  it  is  clear  that  the  term  '  Amoritic '  land 

was  limited  to  the  mountain  district  lying  to  the  east  of 

the    Phoenician    coast-land    but    extending    across    the 

Jordan  to  the  Orontes   (WMM,   As,    «.  Eur.    217  ff.). 

The  southern  and  the  eastern  boundaries  are  not  sharply 

defined.      The  former  is  placed  by  Miiller,  on  the  basis 

of  Egyptian  inscriptions,  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain — 

the    so-called    flcka — between    the    Lebanon    and    the 

Antilibanus,    and,    whilst    the   Orontes   might    seem    to 

furnish   a   natural   eastern   boundary,    it   would   appear 

that  the  early  Egyptian  conquerors  extended  the  limits 

still  farther  to  the  east.      At  the  time  of  Thotmes  III. 

the  Hittites  had  not  vet  made  their  appearance.      Later, 

in   the  days  of  Rameses   III.,    when   the   Hittites  form 

the   most    serious    menace  to    Egyptian    supremacy    in 

Western   Asia,    the  Omntes   becomes   a    more    definite 

boundary    of    the      Amoritic '    district,    while    as    the 

Hittites  encroach  upon  the  territory  of   the  Amorites, 

the  term   Hittite  begins  to  displace   'Amorite'  for  the 

northern  mountain  district  of  Palestine.      This  process 

is  completed  about    1000   B.C.      At   that 


time,  however,   the  term     Amoritic     had 


9.  In  early 

J  '      already  been    extended    to   the    southern 

range  of  Palestine — not  by  the  Egyptians,  but  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  It  is  in  cuneiform  docu- 
ments of  (about)  the  twelfth  century  that  we  first 
come  across  the  term  '  land  of  A-mur-ri'  (as  the  signs 
must  be  read,  instead  of  A-har-ri,  as  was  formerly 
supposed).  Nebuchadrezzar  I.,  king  of  Babylonia, 
whose  date  is  fixed  at  circa  1127 ■,  calls  himself  the 
conqueror  of  the  '  land  of  Amor  '  ;  and  Tiglath-pileser  I. 
of  Assyria,  whose  reign  coincides  in  part  with  that  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  names  the  great  sea  of  the  Amoritic 
land  as  the  western  boundary  to  his  conquests. 

Long  ere  this,  however,  as  the  use  of  the  Babylonian 
language  in  the  Amarna  tablets  [circa  1400  B.C.)  shows, 

1  [So  G.  A.  Smith,  HG  5,  whibt  BDB  and  Buhl  {Pal.  42) 
decline  a  decision.  Moore  and  E.  Meyer  ((.,'A  176)  reject  the 
derivation  from  •/;?,  'humilis  esse,'  which  is  the  property  of  the 
uncritical  Augu-iine  {Enarrat.  in  Ps.  104 7}.  Augustine  says 
(Axpos.  P.p.  ad  Rom.)  that  the  peasants  near  Hippo,  when 
asked  as  to  their  origin,  answered  in  Punic,  C hammi  y  id  est, 
Ckananacos  esse.] 
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Babylonia  had  come  into  elase  contact  with  the  Phoe- 
nician coast  and  the  interior.  As  a  hi.uut  of  fact,  one 
of  the  earliest  rulers  in  Southern  Babylonia  of  ■whom  we 
have  any  record,  Sargon  I.,  whose  elate  is  fixed  at  3800 
B.C.,  is  "declared,  in  a  tablet  presenting  a  curious  mixture 
of  'omens'  and  historical  tradition,  to  have  penetrated 
beyond  the  western  sea  (i.e.,  the  Mediterranean),  and 
there  are  indications  that  he  actually  set  foot  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  (see  Max  Ohncfalseh-Richtcr,  A'ypn's, 
83).  Sargon  speaks  only  in  a  general  way  of  having 
proceeded  to  the  'west'  land;  but  the  ideographic- 
designation  in  the  text  in  question— Marti1 — is  the 
same  as  that  which  the  later  Asm  i'ian  rulers  employ  for 
the  territory  which  includes  Canaan  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  same  compound  ideogram  is  the  ordinary  term  lor 
'west'  in  the  legal  literature  of  Babylonia  ;  and  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  also  to  be  read  Aniurru — Mar 
being  a  playful  acrologism  of  Amur  and  tu,  indicat- 
ing  perhaps  direction — is  plausible.  In  any  ease  there 
appears  to  be  some  close  connection  between  Mar  tu 
and  the  name  Amurru.1  The  text  in  which  Sargon's 
western  conquests  are  spoken  of  is  probably  of  a  very 
much  later  date  than  Sargon  himself  ;  but  the  value  of 
the  tradition,  and  at  all  events  of  the  geographical 
nomenclature,  is  unimpaired  by  this  fact.      The  Amarna 

. „  T     .  tablets,  which  constitute  the  remains  of 

10.  In  Amarna  ^        ■  ,  ■  ,    „        -,.       .. 

,  ,   ,  Egyptian     archives     of     the     fifteenth 

century  B.  C. ,  confirm  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  term  Amurru.  In  the  letters  to  their  royal 
master  written  by  officers  under  Egyptian  suzerainty, 
the  term  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  passages  proves  that  it  is  applied,  just 
like  the  corresponding  term  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, to  the  mountainous  district  lying  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  coast-land  of  '  Canaan '  in  the  Egyptian 
sense — i.e.,  of  Northern  Palestine.  The  eastern  limits 
are  again  not  sharply  defined.  In  the  period  to  which 
the  Amarna  tablets  belong,  the  Hittites  are  beginning 
to  extend  their  settlements  beyond  the  Orontes  ;  but 
between  '  Hatti '  and  '  Amor '  land  there  was  a  district 
known  as  X/ikassi,  which  reached  to  Damascus.  This 
may,  roughly,  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  '  Amurru '  district.  The  agreement  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Amarna  nomenclature  extends  to 
the  term  'Canaan,'  which,  under  the  form  Kinahhi,  is 
limited  in  the  Amarna  tablets  to  the  northern  '  lowland  ' 
or  sea-coast.  It  was  quite  natural  that,  from  being 
applied  to  the  interior  district  of  Northern  Palestine,  the 
term  'Amurru'  should  come  to  be  employed  for  the 
interior  of  Southern  Palestine  as  well ,  j  ust  as  the  Egyptians 
extended  the  application  of  '  Canaan  '  to  the  entire 
Palestinian  coast.      When  the   Assyrian  conquerors   in 

11  In  latpr  ^e  n'ntn  ceniury  begin  to  threaten  the 
Assyrian      Hebrew     kingdoms,     they     include     the 

dominion  of  the  latter  under  the  land  of 
'Amurru.'  The  term  '  land  of  Israel '  occurs  only  once 
in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  even  this  passage  is 
not  beyond  dispute.  Again,  since  the  'Amurru' 
district  in  the  proper  sense  was  the  first  territory  that 
the  earliest  Bal  .ylonian  and  Assyrian  conquerors  set 
foot  in  after  crossing  the  Orontes,  it  also  happens  that 
the  term  becomes  for  them  the  most  general  designation 
for  the  'West.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted 
that  this  development  in  the  use  of  '  Amurru  '  is  directly 
due  to  Babylonian  influence,  and  forms  part  of  the 
heritage  bequeathed  to  later  times  by  the  period  of  early 
Babylonian  control  over  the  land  lying  to  the  west  of 
the  Orontes. 
At    the    comparatively    late    period     when    Assyria, 

12  Land  nf  usurPmg  the  place  formerly  held  by  Baby- 
Hittitefi       Ionia,  begins  her  conquests,  the  'Amoritic' 

power  in  Northern  Palestine  was  seriously 
,    For  a  discussion  of  the  subject  and  a  somewhat  different 

view,  see  Relink,.,-,  'Das  land  Amurru,'  SBAII'  Dec.  20,  1894. 

Cp  also  YVi.  CI  1  ('05),  51-54.  An  analogy  for  thus  indicating 
westward'  by  a  reference  to  a  land  lying  to  the  webt  is  to  be 

found  in  the  OT  designation  of  Ncgeb  for  r  south.' 
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threatened  by  the  Hittitks  [q.v.\  In  extending  their 
settlements  beyond  the  Orontes  they  encroached  upon 
'Amoritic'  territory.  The  distinct  traces  of  this  west- 
ward movement  of  the  Hittites  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Amarna  tablets  already  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  move- 
ment forms  the  key  to  the  political  situation  of  Palestine 
in  the  fifteenth  century  w  <j.  The  Assyrian  conquerors 
accordingly,  when  proceeding  to  the  West,  invariably 
began  their  campaigns  by  a  passage  of  arms  with  the 
Hittites.  This,  taken  together  with  the  waning  strength 
of  the  'Amorites,'  led  to  another  change  in  the  geo- 
graphical nomenclature — the  extension  of  the  term 
Hatti  or  Hittite  to  Northern  Palestine  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean,  so  as  to  include,  therefore,  Phoenicia 
proper.  For  Southern  Palestine  the  older  designation 
'Amurru'  held  its  own,  and  the  differentiation  thus 
resulting  between  'Hatti'  and  'Amurru'  assumed  a 
practical  significance  which  was  quite  independent  of 
the  original  application  of  the  two  terms. 

It  w  ill  have  become  e\ident  from  this  sketch  of  the 
early  fortunes  of  Palestine  that  care  must  be  exercised 

-,  n    -nil.  in  drawing  conclusions  from  geographical 

13.  Etnno-  °  °  1 


graphical 


14.  Amorites. 


nomenclature.      The   Hittite   power   does 

,.   , .      ,.  not  extend  to  the  sea-coast  because  of  the 

distinctions.      .  r  .,  .  ■    ,  ,  , 

extension  01  the  geographical  term,   and 

so  the  ethnographical  application  of  Amoritic  cannot  be 

determined  from  the  geographical  usage. 

That  '  Amur  '  originally  designated  a  particular  tribe, 
or  possibly  a  group  of  tribes,  settled  chiefly  in  the  Anti- 
libanus  distriet,  is  one  of  the  few- 
facts  to  be  deduced  from  the  early 
Egyptian  monuments.  These  Amorites  of  N  orthern 
Palestine  are  frequently  represented  by  the  Egyptians 
as  a  blond  people  with  a  cast  of  countenance  that  marks 
them  off  from  what  are  generally  considered  to  be 
Semitic  traits  (see  Petrie,  Racial  Types  from  the  Jl^yptnui 
Monuments).  It  would  be  hazardous,  in  the  thee  of 
our  imperfect  knowledge,  to  enter  upon  further  specula- 
tions as  to  their  origin.  There  arc  good  reasons  for 
_  ,  believing    that    already   at    a    very    early 

period  the   population  of   Palestine   prc- 
*      -      -         sented    a    mixture    of    races,    and    that 


population. 


through  intermarriage  the  dividing  lines 


between  these  races  became  fainter  in  the  course  of  time, 
until  all  sharp  distinctions  were  obliterated.  Hence  the 
promiscuous  grouping — so  characteristic  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch — of  Amorites  with  Perizzites,  Hivites,  Hittites, 
etc.,  of  northern  and  southern  Palestinians,  without  any 
regard  to  ethnic  distinctions.  The  problem  of  differentia- 
ting between  these  various  groups  whom  the  Hebrews 
encountered  upon  settling  in  Palestine  is  at  present 
incapable  of  solution.  Future  discoveries  will  prob- 
ably emphasise  still  more  strongly  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  tribes.      Their   unorganised   condition 


16.  Their 
absorption. 


made    them    a    comparatively  easy  prey 


terminate.  The  early  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian  conquerors  were  content  with  a  general 
recognition  of  their  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  Native  Palestinians  were  retained  in  con- 
trol, and  all  that  was  demanded  was  a  payment  of 
tribute  from  time  to  time.  When,  however,  the 
Hebrews  permanently  settled  in  Southern  Palestine, 
about  1200  B.C. ,  the  early  inhabitants  lost  much  of  their 
political  prestige.  In  the  course  of  time,  also,  many  of 
the  groups  wort:  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  varying 
in  degree,  but  in  all  eases,  c\<.ept  in  the  case  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast,  sufficiently  complete  to  prevent 
any  renewal  of  former  conditions.  With  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  b' tie  Israel  in  the  lands  to  the  west 
of  the  Jordan,  the  history  of  the  pre-Israelitish  inhabit- 
ants comes  to  an  end  in  Southern  Palestine,  except  so 
far  as  the  influence  of  these  Canaanitish  groups  upon 
the  religious  life  of  the  Israelites  is  involved.  The 
Hittites  in  the  north,  of  course,  survive  ;  but  the  other 
groups,   including    the  Amorites,    gradually  disappear, 
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either  sinking  into  a  position  of  utter  insignificance  or 
amalgamating  with  the  Hebrew  tribes  (see  Government, 
§  15  f.\  Israkl,  §  8).  The  frequent  injunctions  in  the 
Ilexateuch  warning  the  people  against  intermarriage 
\\  1  th  these  conquered  groups  are  elear  indications  that 
such  intermarriages  must  have  been  common. 

A  new  element  in  the  ethnographical  environment  of 
Palestine  that  appears  simultaneously  with,  or   shortly 

PV1"  f"  before,  the  invasion  of  the  Hebrews  is 

represented  by  the  Philistines,  who, 
coming  (it  would  appear)  from  some  island  or  coast-land 
to  the  west  of  Palatine,  succeeded  as  a  sturdy  seafaring 
nation  in  making  settlements  along  the  inhospitable 
southern  coast  of  Palestine.  Their  non-Semitic  character 
has  been  quite  definitely  ascertained  ;  but,  once  in 
Palestine,  they  appear  to  have  exchanged  their  own 
language  for  one  of  the  Semitic  dialects  spoken  in  the 
land  to  which  they  came.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
these  Philistines,  who  generally  lived  in  hostile  relations 
with  the  Hebrews,  and  at  various  times  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  settlements,  were  eventu- 
ally the  people  to  give  their  name  to  a  district 
which  they  never  possessed  in  its  entirety.  In 
the  latest  Assyrian  inscriptions,  however,  Pilastu  still 
appears  in  its  restricted  application  to  the  southern 
coast-land,  and  it  is  not  until  the  days  of  the  Roman 
conquest  that  the  equation  '  Palestine  =  Philistia  + 
Canaan  '  becomes  established. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions and  of  the  O'T,   the  history  of  Canaan    may  be 
is   TT"  t     "     1   divided    into    three    periods:     (a)    the 
-    ,  pre-Israelitish  period,  from  about  t8oo 

*  '         B.C.  to  the  definite  constitution   of  the 

Israelitish  confederacy  ;  (b)  the  Israelitish  supremacy 
from  circa  1100  B.C.  to  circa  740  ;  (c)  decline  of  this 
supremacy,  ending  with  the  absorption  of  Canarui  by 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  507  B.C.  After  the  return  of 
the  Hebrews  from  the  so-called  Babylonian  exile,  the 
history  of  the  north  and  south  becomes  involved  in  the 
various  attempts  to  found  a  universal  empire,  under- 
taken in  succession  by  Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Rome. 

i  he    characteristic    note    in    the    history    of  Canaan 
down  to  the  period  of  Persian  supremacy  is  the  impossi- 
r,.         .  bility  of  anv  permanent  political  union 

among  the  inhabitants.  Even  the 
Hebrews,  united  by  a  common  tradition  and  by  religion, 
yield  to  the  inevitable  tendenev  towards  political  division 
ins  lead  of  union.  This  tendency  stands  in*do:,e  relation- 
ship to  the  geographical  conditions  (see  GA.Sm. 
Hist.  Geogr.).  The  land  is  split  up  into  coast-land, 
highland,  and  valleys-;  in  consequence  of  which,  it 
presents  climatic  extremes  sufficient  to  bring  about 
equally  sharp  contrasts  in  social  conditions.  The 
resulting  heterogeneous  disposition  of  the  population 
appears  to  ha\  e  rendered  united  action  (except  in  extreme 
necessity)  impossible  even  among  those  sections  most 
closely  united  by  blood  and  traditions.  [For  further 
details  regarding  these  three  periods  of  Canaanitish 
history  see  the  articles  Israel,  §  6,  Hittitks,  Phoe- 
nicia, Philistines,  etc.],  m.  j.,  jr. 

CANALS  (lTI'^),  Ex.  7 19  Nah.  3  8  RV™e-  See 
Egypt,  §  6.  The  Hebrew  word  denotes  the  arms  or 
canals  of  the  Nile  |-,.\'-,i|.  On  artificial  water-courses  in 
Palestine  see  Conduits. 

CANAN^1AN(o  KANANAIOC  [Ti.  WH],  cananaus 
t^S'l-  J--.A1J3  [Pesh.]),  the  designation  applied  to  Simon 
the  apostle  (Mt.  104  Mk.  3i8RV;  mg.  'Zealot').  The 
word  does  not  mean  an  inhabhant  of  Canaan  (so  AV 
Canaanite,  based  upon  TR  KavavLT-qs),  which  in  Gr. 
is  usually  expressed  by  xavavai°*  (x~  -'■  nor  has  it 
anything  to  do  with  Cana.  It  is  a  transliteration  of 
n';n-;,7,  the  pi.  of  jn-:,-  (cp  Bib.  Heb.  N-;p),  which  in 
Lk.  615  Actb  1 13  is  represented  by  the  Gr.  equivalent 
£r)\wTT)$,  Zealot  (q.v. ). 
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CANDLESTICK 

CANDACE  (kanaakh  [Ti.  WI-I])(  queen  of  the 
Ethiopians  (XUhotruiv),  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  Acts 
8  27.  For  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  which  continued  to 
maintain  its  independence  against  the  Roman  emperors, 
see  Ethiopia.  Its  queen  was  often  called  Candace  ; 
this  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  official 
title,  somewhat  like  'Pharaoh'  (or  rather  'Ptolemy'?) 
in  Egypt.  The  name  occurs  in  hieroglyphics  on  a 
ruined  pyramid  near  ancient  Meroe  :  see  Lepsius,  L>cnk- 
maler,  v.  pi.  47  (pyram.  20  of  Begerauieh).  There,  a 
queen  is  called  Amen-  aryi  and  K[e)nt{e)ky.1  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  or  three  queens  called 
Candace  was  buried  in  that  tomb. 

1.  Straho  (820  ;  see  also  Dio  Cass.  5829;  54  s)  speaks  of  the 
one-eyed  virago  Candace  (rijs  /3ao"iAi'o"0"ijs  •  •  KrinVi-KT)?,  t)  ko.0' 
r)fAa$  -i;pfe  Ttoi'  Aiflio— wr,  aySpiKrj  ti?  yvvrf  TreTrijptoyxerJj  Tor  trepoi' 
riav  o</.yaA/.uiii')  who  in  22  B.C.  attacked  Egypt,  overpowered  the 
three  cohorts  of  Roman  soldiers  stationed  at  the  first  cataract 
and  devastated  the  Thebaid,  but  was  easily  defeated  by  the 
legate  Petronius,  and  pursued  to  her  northern  capital,  Napata, 
which  was  destroyed.  2.  Piiny  (f>  v. )  seems  to  refer  the  rei^n  of 
Can'-Iace  ('  regnare  fceminam  Candacem')  to  the  time  when 
Nero's  explorers  passed  through  Nubia;  his  assertion  that  the 
name  had  become  somewhat  common  among  the  queens  of 
Meroe  ('quod  nomen  mulds  jam  anni.s  ad  reginas  transiit ')  is 
usually  pushed  much  too  far  against  the  monumental  evidence. 

The  Ethiopian  officer  of  Acts  8  cannot  well  have  had 
any  connection  with  the  Candace  of  Strabo  ;  but  his 
mistress  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  contemporary 
of  Nero. 

Nero's  explorers  reported  the  southern  capital  as  in  ruins,,  in 
con-^quence  of  internal  wars  between  the  Ethiopians  ;  most 
hki.lv,  the  roval  residence  had  already  been  shifted  S.  to  YV.~ii.lv- 
es-Sofra  and  Soba,  where  ruined  pa!:n:es  and  temples  of  the  latest 
style  have  been  found,  but  the  kingdom  appears  still  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  capital  Merue  where  the  kings  were,  at 
least,  buried. 

For  the  condition  of  the  Mcmitic  kingdom  at  that 
time  and  the  part  played  by  the  queens  (or  rather  kings' 
mothers),  see  Ethiopia.  w.  m.  m. 

CANDLE  pj  ;  AyXNOc).  Job  186  Mt.  5i5  etc.  ;  cp 
below,  and  see  Lamp. 

CANDLESTICK,  the  EV  rendering  of  (t)  menorah 
mi3D  Ex.  25  31  etc.  (AyXni&)'  l'ie  WL'h-known  candela- 
brum of  the  temple,  and  (2)  Aram.  nebrusUl  XFl~t-Q3 
(dcriv.  uncert.),  Dan.  f.  5  (A&MTT&C  [Theod.],  (pcoc 
[C3|),  to  the  former  of  which  the  present  article  will  con- 
line  itself,  leaving  to  the  articles  Lamp  and  Tkmple 
further  remarks  upon  the  use  of  lights  in  temples  or 
shrines,  and  of  lights  (and  'candlesticks'  or  rather 
'  lam  |  bands' )  for  secular  purposes. 

Tru-re  is  no  critical  evidence  to  support  the  supposition 

that  the  temple  candelabrum  described  by  P  in  Ex.  LI."  31  ff. 

.     -kt  j.  37  17  jf.     existed    before    the    J-: vile.      On 

1.  Not  pre-  ..  ,  ,  ,  co 

...  the    contrary,    an    old    passage    1    o.  o  3 

(written,    perhaps,    at    the    beginning  of 

the  seventh  century  n.c.  [Bu. ,  SBOT ;  cp  Samim-x,  i. 

§  3  (a)])  speaks  only  of  a  'lamp'  (13)  which  seems  to 

have  burnt  from  night-fall  until  the  approach  of  dawn. 

Solomon,   it   is   true,    is  said  to  have  had   ten   golden 

intvoroth  in  his  temple,  five  on  either  side  (iK.  7 <&ff-)  \  2 

but  they  are  not  mentioned  in  2  K.  2f>  17,-17  (in  the  ||  Jer. 

52 19  their  introduction  is  due  to  a  glossator),  nor  do  we 

find  any  trace  of  them  in  the  temple  described  by  Ezekiel 

(Ezek.  40^.),   or  in  the  restoration  of  temple-treasures 

bv  Cyrus  (Ezra  1  6f.  ).3     These  facts,  as  well  as  internal 

evidence,  support  Stade's  conclusion  that  the  passage  in 

1  K.   is  an  interpolation  (Z.  1  T\V  3  168  ff.   ['83],    GVI 

I230  ;  cp  Now.  HA  240  n.  ^,  and  Benz.  adloc).     The 


the  disfigured  fifth  sign. 

2  Apart  from  the  instruments  used  in  tending  this  candlestick 
and  the  lamps  themselves,  mention  i.s  made  only  of  the  'flowers' 
(rn2,  (F  in  Ki.  Aa.|U.TraS[e]ia  [in  Zecb.  4  2=  ^»,  '  bowl '],  in  2  Ch.  4  21 
XaplSe?  [i.e.,   C "."/"?»  '  tongs  ']). 

3  Unmentioned  also  in  2  Mace.  2  5  and  the  Apoc.  of  Baruch 
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ten  candlesticks  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  have  probably 
been  evolved  from  the  imagination  of  a  later  scribe,  who 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  number  ten  to  agree  with  the 
ten  'bases'  (rmDp)  ;  cp  i  K.  7s9-  Obviously  it  is  no 
real  objection  to  our  view  of  the  critical  value  of  "■'  K. 
7  49  that  the  Chronicler  mentions  candlesticks  of  gold 
and  silver  among  David's  gifts  to  Solomon  in  i  Ch.  L'S  15, 
That  this  verse  in  its  present  form  has  suffered  ampli- 
fication appears  from  a  comparison  with  (!i>. 

Tradition  held  that  thc^e  ten  candlesticks  (Jos.  augments  the- 
number  to  10,000!  [Ant.  viii.  3  7  J)  cithu  were  already  present 
along  with  the  Mosaic  candelabrum,  or  were  exact  copies  of  it 
(cp  2  CH.  47,  C*C^z'22).  Naturally  Solomon's  great  wealth  was 
considered  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  otherwise  curious  fact 
that,  whereas  he  employed  ten  candlesticks,  the  Mosaic  taber- 
nacle and  the  second  temple  were  content  with  one.  BauauiJhar 
Rabba,  15,  adds  that  the  candlestick  was  one  of  the  five  tilings 
taken  away  and  preserved  at  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  temple. 

The  candlestick  of  gold,  called  also  the  '  pure  candle- 
stick '  (Lev.  24  4),  is  described  at  length   by  P  in    Kx. 

_  ...  2Tmi  rf  (  =  37  *l  ff-\  It  was  placrtl  out- 
2.  Description.  side  ~the  yd^  jn  front  of  the  table  of 

shewbread  (see  the  Vg.  addition  to  Nu.  $2).  The 
menordh  comprised  the  -p>  (AV  shaft),1  rup  (branch, 
Ka\afu<TKOS ) ,  jyzj  (AV  bowl,  RV  cup,  Kpar-rjp,  scyplws), 
Tnrr  (knop,  afiaipwtip ;  Targ.  Pesh.  'apple'),2  and 
rps  (flowers,  Kpii'ov  [similarly  Targ.  Pesh.  Vg.  'lily']), 
perhaps  collectively  'ornamentation.'  The  workman- 
ship was  nrfD,  '  beaten-work  '  or  repousse^  (so  (5 
Topevrds ;  but  a-repeos  in  Nu.  S4  Ex.  37  14IT7]  ;  Jos. ,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  Kex^vevfiivos,  '  cast ').  From  an  upright 
shaft  three  arms  projected  on  either  side.  Each  branch 
comprised  three  cups  described  as  dhj3u;d,  '  shaped  like 
[or  ornamented  with]  almonds'  (iKxervwufievoL  tcapvicrKcvs 
— see  Almond),  together  with  kafitor  and.  ptrah.  Under 
each  pair  of  branches  was  a.  kaftor  (Ex.  2035),  and 
four  sets  of  kaftor  and  pirah  were  to  be  found  '  in  the 
candlestick'  (--':"::.  i.e.,  on  the  shaft,  v.  34).  These 
four  may  have  included  the  three  of  v.  35,  in  which 
case  the  fourth  was  between  the  base  and  the  lowest 
pair,  or  near  the  summit.  Possibly,  however,  the 
four  sets  came  between  the  topmost  pair  of  branches 
and  the  summit  (cp  the  illustration  in  Reland  De  Spoliis 
Templi,  facing  p.  35).  The  centre  shaft  in  Zechariah's 
vision  was  surmounted  by  a  bowl  (i  2  ^3  \afXTrd8tov). 
From  Jos.  {Ant.  iii.  67}  we  learn  that  the  candelabrum  was 
hollow,  and  comprised  crrpaipia,  Kpiva  with  poiovcot  and 
jtpanjptSia,  seventy  ornaments  in  all.3  It  ended  in  seven 
heads  '  KaraXXr^kai,'  and  was  situated  obliquely  (Ao£ws)  before 
the  table  of  shewbread,  and  thus  looked  E.  and  S.  ©'s  version  of 
Ex.  Z,  17  ff.  (differing  widely  from  the  present  MT)  supplies  the 
interesting  statement  that  from  the  branches  (KaAa^t'o-KOi.)  there 
proceeded  three  sprouts  (0AaaToO  on  either  sidfe  '  cf  urov/xevot, 
aAAijA.ots.'     Rabbinical  tradition  (cp  Talm.  Me nach.  286,  Abar- 

1  "^(Ex.  2.^31  37  17  Nu.  84)  is  difficult.  RV  renders  'base  '; 
so  Pesh.  (*fn  m  ^  [i.e.,  jWls],  i^);  but  AV  finds  support  in  (5 
Vg.  (/cavAos,  hastiie,  stipes,  and  in  Ex.  37  17  zovectis  [used  also  of 
the  1'~z  'staves'  for  carrying  the  ark]),  --p  when  used  of 
inanimate  objects  denotes  the  'flank'  (cp  Ex.  40  22  24  Lev.  1  11 
Nu.  32935  2  K.  16 14).  The  specific  mention  of  the  'base' 
of  the  candlestick  accordingly  seems  uncertain,  unless  perhaps 
we  should  read  ~!'r,  ' stand,"  base  '  (cp  2  Ch.  613),  instead  of  T"l\ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  candlestick  may  have  had  originally  no 
W  (cp  above,  §  4). 

2  Perhaps  a  pear-shaped  ornament :  rp.Svr.  l%K-.yft  *>  and  see 
SDB,  s.v. 

It  i:s  difficult  to  see  how  he  obtains  this  number.  Six 
branches  each  with  3  sets  of  gebia  ,  kaftor,  and  parah  (3?  f.)t 
including  the  shaft  with  4  similar  sets  (v.  34)  and  the  3 
kaftorlm  (v.  35),  amount  to  69  (54  +  12  +  3).  Perhaps  to  thi-, 
we  must  add  the  figure  at  the  summit  of  the  central  ^iaft 
(possibly  ornamented  in  a  different  manner).  The  artist  in  a 
Hebrew  MS  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  (llrit. 
Mus.,  Harley,  5710,  fob  136  a),  following  a  different  interpreta- 
tion of  Ex.2533,  assigns  only  one  pcrah  and  kaftor  to  each 
branch,  including  the  shaft.  Each  of  the  seven  branches  has 
Zgebi  imt  and  at  the  extremity  a  lamp  ("U).  Below  the  kaftor 
Joining  the  lowest  pair  of  branches  the  artist  has  drawn 
(reckoning  downwards)  a  perah,  3.  kaftor,  and  a  gebld '. 
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banel,  Rashi,  etc.,  on  Ex.  i.e.)  maintained  that  the  candelabrum 
stood  thi  Lt  ells  in  height  and  measured  two  ells  between  the  outer 
lights  ;  and  that  it  stood  upon  a  tripod  (Maimonides  ;  cp  Crenius, 
(I/'u.sc.J.l.c.  vi.  22  J.).  The  seven  lamps  were  provided  with  pure 
olne  oil  (Kx.  -7  zof),  and  for  the  general  service  were  supplied 
itongs'(D;,nf>C},  'snuff  dishes' (rrinnD),  and  various  'oil  vessels' 
(f9e'  "IN?)-1  The  lamps  were  to  be  tended  daily  (Ex.  30  7/.) ;  but 
tradition  varied  as  to  how  many  were  kept  lit  at  one  time.2  The 
light  way  never  aMuucd  to  be  extinguished,  and  tradition  relates 
that  the  approaching  fall  of  the  temple  was  prognosticated  by  the 
sudden  on  urence  uf  this  mishap  (Talm.  Yoma,  39^);  cp  the 
lament  in  4  Ksd.  10  22  (written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem), 
it/men  canJelafiri  nostri  extinction  est. 

it  was  forbidden  to  reproduce  the  candlesticks  exactly  (cp 
On  ias  and  the  temple  of  Leontopolis,  BJ  vii.  KJ3) ;  but  this  law 
<_ould  be  evaded  by  making  them  with  five,  six,  or  even  eight  arms 
{A/'.  Zara,  43#).a 

The  holy  candelabrum  is  referred  to  comparatively 
seldom  in  subsequent  writings.4  It  forms  the  motive  in 
3  Historv  Zcchariat,'s  vision  (Zeeh.  4,  cp  Rev.  11  4). 
J'  In  B.C.  170  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  carried  it 
off  along  with  the  golden  altar  etc,  (t  Mace.  1  21,  ij 
Xt'X^ct  rod  <pa)r6s  [ANJ,  om.  V)  ;  but  «  fresh  one 
(tradition  relates  that  ...  was  of  inferior  material)  was 
reconstructed  by  Judas  after  the  purification  of  the 
temple  (164  B.C. ,  1  Mace.  449).  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
employs  the  Xti^yos  €K.\dp.irwv  iirl  Xu^Was  dyias  as  a 
simile  for  beauty  in  ripe  old  age  (Ecclus.  2617).  The 
same  is  doubtless  the  \vxvio.  lepd  seen  by  Pompey  [Ant. 
xiv.  44),  which,  with  its  seven  Xvxvol,  was  one  of  the 
three  famous  objects  in  the  temple  of  Herod  (Bfv.fr 5). 
Its  fate  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  well  known.  The 
holy  candelabrum,  or,  more  probably,  a  copy  of  it,  was 
carried  in  the  triumph  of  Titus  (Bf  vii.  5  5),  and  was 
depicted  upon  the  famous  arch  which  bears  his  name. 
Vespasian  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  Ptace,  and  after 
various  vicissitudes  (see  Smith,  DBW,  s.v.  )  it  was  placed 
in  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem  (533  a.d.  ).  All 
trace  of  it  has  since  been  lost.  Possibly  it  was  destroyed 
or  carried  off  by  Chosroes  II.  of  Persia,  when,  in  614,  he 
took  and  pillaged  Jerusalem  (see  Levesque  in  Vigouroux, 
DB,  s.v,). 

Curiously  enough,  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the 
triumph  of  Titus,  states  that  the  workmanship  (epyov)  of 
the  candlestick  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 
in  the  temple.5  As  was  the  case  with  other  objects  in 
the  triumph,  it  was  probably  constructed  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  captives  ;  besides,  such  conventional 
candlesticks  were  not  unknown  at  that  time,6  The 
griffin-like  figures  depicted  upon  the  base  of  the 
candelabrum  may  be  possibly  ascribed  to  the  artist  ;  so 
far  as  can  be  judged,  they  do  not  resemble  the  mythical 
symbols  from  Palestine  or  Assyria.  Consequently,  in 
endeavouring  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  original  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  one  must  not  adhere  too  strictly 
to  the  representation  upon  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

The  language  employed  to  describe  the  sacred 
•mfinorah  shows  that  it  must  have  closely  resembled  a 
tree.7  Seven-branched  trees  are  frequently  met  with  in 
sculptures,  etc.,  from  the  E,8  and;  as  Robertson  Smith 
observes,  '  in  most  of  the  Assyrian  examples  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  candelabrum  and  the  sacred 
tree  crowned  with  a  star  or  crescent  moon'  (RSW  488). 
Since  it  is  only  natural  to  look  for  traces  of  Assyrian  or 

1  Zech.  4  12  mentions  also  nVWi,  'pipes,' for  conveying  the 
oil  (fJ-vt-wTripes). 

-  Cp  10\.  Tiiof.  2Ch.l3n  and  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  8  3.  Rabbinical 
tradition  held  that  orAy*  one  was  lit  by  day.  This,  it  has  been 
sut^<  .-•■■.  ted,  was  the  lamp  upon  the  central  shaft  (called  mi'D  ~u)- 

'■i  Thus,  e.g.,  in  the  l1  east  of  Tabernacles  (see  Succah,J>  2). 

4  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  more  than  one  in  post- 
exilic  times  rcsls  only  upon  Jos.  Z?/vi.  83.  With  ^7*/.  xii.  64 
(1  Mace.  1  21)  contrast  i/:  76. 

5  Bf^u.OS  [ed.  NieseJ.  The  passage  is  not  free  from 
obscurity.  Noteworthy  is  the  remark  that  slender  arms 
(KavA-Ca-KOt)  resembling  the  form  of  a  trident  were  drawn  forth. 
(See  §  4.) 

<j  Cp  their  use  as  symbols  In  Rev.  1  127:  Zijf.  45. 

7  Cp  similarly  the  candelabrum  in  the  temple  of  the  Palatine 
Apollo  (Pliny,  34  s). 

8  A  seven -branched  palm  upon  a  coin  of  the  Maccabees;  see 
Madden,  Coins  of the  fetus,  71,  n.  7. 
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Babylonian  influence  in  the  second  temple,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  meiiordk  was  originally  a  represent- 
ation of  the  sacred  seven-branched  tree  itself,  possibly 
indeed  the  tree  r.f  life.1  The  six  arms,  instead  of 
coming  up  and  forming  a  .straight  line  with  the  top  of 
the  central  shaft,  probably  tapered  off,  the  extremities 
of  each  pair  being  lower  than  those  of  the  pair  above 
it,  thus  presenting  more  accurately  the  outline  of  a  tree. 
Examples  of  candelabra  with  the  arms  thus  arranged 
are  not  unknown.'2 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Ethrog  and  Lulab 
('citron'  and  'palm-branch';  cp  Apple,  §  :  [3])  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (wherein  candlesticks  played 
so  important  a  part)  are  to  be  connected  also  with  this 
sacred  seven-branched  tree,  from  which,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, the  m^norali  has  been  evolved.  The  specific  tree 
represented  was  one  which,  for  various  reasons,  was  con- 
sidered the  most  unique  and  valuable.  The  choice  may 
have  depended  more  strictly  upon  the  belief  that  it  was 
supposed  to  represent  the  tree  of  temptation  in  the 
Paradise  myth  (so  at  all  events  in  Christian  times  ;  cp 
Didron,  Miinuel  J ' Iconog'/'u/>/'ue  chrstiennc,  80). 

S.jc  Kd:Lii<J,ZV.S'jW//j  Tcmf>li  ;  YL.O\i\x.L,Dis,p<i$ttin  .  .  .  de 
cnjidelahri  .  .  .  structura  (1708};  Remach,  L' Arc  de  Titus 
(l\u-is.  ico'.);  and  Vi^ouroux,  DBt  s.z>.  'Chandelier,'  with  the 
literature  there  quoted.  S.  A.  C. 


CANON 

CANE,  SWEET  (npjj),  Is.  43  24  Jer.  620.      See  Reed, 

CANKERWORM  (p?J ;  Bpoyxoc  or  AKpic),  Ps. 
10534  Jer.  5I1427  Joell4  [twice],  225  Nah.  3i5i6f;  in 
Ps.  and  Jer.  AV  has  Caterpillar.  The  Hebrew yclek 
is  usually  regarded  as  denoting  a  young  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  locust  ;  but  this  seems  doubtful.  See 
Locust,  §  2,  n.  6. 

CANNEH(n33),  Ezek.  27  23,  MT,  usually  taken  for  the 
name  of  9  place  in  Mesopotamia  with  which  Tyre  had 
commercial  dealings,  and  identified  with  Calneh  (see 
Schr.  in  Riehm's  Hli'J->{2\  1  256).  Cornill  even  reads 
'Calneh'  (n^D.k  appealing  to  a  single  Heb.  MS  which 
reads  thus,  and  to  variants  of  (? — viz.,  ^aWay  [AG], 
XoKkoK  [V].  But  the  name  is  really  non-existent  ;  the 
words  rendered  '  and  Canneh  and  Eden  '  should  rather 
be  '  and  the  sons  of  Eden. ' 

Everywhere  else  we  read  either  of  Beth-Eden  or  of  B'ne  Eden  ; 
it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  an  exception  here.  The 
\avaa  [LI],  or  \araav  [AQ]  of  (P,  is  not  ri333,  but  yj^  or  ijj^, 
where  y  or  jy  is  a  relic  of  py,  and  j3  a  corruption  of  '33.  Most 
MSS  of  tP  give  unly  twu  m.uiks  and  the  second  name  is  not 
Canneh  (as  Smith's  />/<'<-'),  but  a  corruption  of  B'ne  Eden.  The 
discovery'  (for  such  it  seems  to  be)  is  due  to  Mez  (Gcsch.  dcr 
Stadt  ffa>-rdn,  1892,  p.  34).  T.  K.  C. 


CANON 

INTRODUCTION  :    THE  IDEA  OF  A  CANON  (§§  1-4). 
A.  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


Contents  of  OT  canon  (§§  5-14). 

Extent  and  classification  (§  5). 

Order  of  b..oks(g§  7-q). 

In  Scpuinaint  (§  to  J. ) 

In  Jusephns,  Jerome  (§§  12-14). 
Closing  mf  canov  (^  is-::). 

Early  tradition  (§j?  15-17). 


Elias  Levitaand  '  The  Great  Synagogue 

<S§  18-21). 
Scientific  method  (§  22). 
History  of  canon  (§§  23-59). 
First  canon  :  the  Law  (§§  23-27). 
Second  canon  :  the  Prophets  (§§  28-42). 
Why  not  canonised  with  Law  (,§§  28-35). 
Traditions,  etc.  (§§  36-38). 

B.  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


Date  (§§  39-42). 

Third  canon  :  Hagiographa  (§§  43-59). 

Principle  observed  (§§  43-47). 

Date  (8848.50. 

Resume  (8  56). 

N' in-Palestinian  views  (8  57 /■) 

O  V  canon  in  Christian  Church  (§  59). 


Gradual  growth  (§§  60-64). 

Evid-.-nce  of  m  thodox  writers  (§§  65-^8). 

Evidence  of  unorthodox  writers  ($  09). 


1.  Greek 
terms. 


Versions  (§  70). 

General  traces  of  NT  (%  71). 

Muratorian  canon  (§  72). 

Bibliography :  OT  and  NT  (§  75/). 
The    word   canon   is   Greek  ;    its    application   to   the 
Bible  belongs  to  Christian  times  ;   the  idea  originates  in 
Judaism. 

The  Greek  (6)  kclvuiv  (allied  to  navva, 
Ki'>.vt),  '  a  reed '  ;  borrowed  from  the 
Smiitic  ;  Heb.  r,:p')  means  a  straight  rod  or  pole,  a  rod 
used  for  measuring,  a  carpenter's  rule;  and,  bv  met- 
onymy, ..  rule,  norm,  or  law;  „.  still  later  meaning  is 
that  of  catalogue  or  list. 

As  applied  t..i  the  books  of  Scripture  Ktxvwv  is  first  met 
with  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  :  thus,  (3i(3\ia 
KavoviKa,  (as  opposed  to  aKa,vovi<jTa)  in  can.  59  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea \circa  360  A.T".». ),  and  /3.  kolvovl^q- 
fj.eva  in  Athanasius  (e/>.  /est.  39 ;  365  A.  D. ) ;  Kavwv  for  the 
whole  collection  is  still  later.  The  original 
signification  is  still  a  question.  Did  the 
term  mean  (a)  the  books  constituted  into 
or  ( b)  the  books  corresponding  to  the 
of  the  faith  ;   cp  Kavuii>  eKKXrjcnacrTLKSs,  k. 


2.  Early 
usage. 

a  standard  ; 
standard  [i.e 


Books  temporarily  received  (§  73). 
Result  (§74). 


ttjs  bXrjddas,  k.  ttjs  7r£<Trews)  and  measured  by  it  (cp 
Kavov'tffai  in  Ptolemy's  Letter  to  Flora,  circa  200  A.D. , 
in  Holtzmann,  p.  115/".),  or  perhaps  underlying  it;  or 
(t-)  the  books  taken  up  into  the  authoritative  catalogue 
or  into  the  normal  number?  The  subject  is  discussed 
with  full  references  to  the  literature  in  Holtzmann,  pp. 
142  ff.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  word  passed 
through    various    phases    of    meaning    in    course    of 


1  Perhaps  originally  a  symbol  of  the  universe — the  tree  of  life 
being  viewed  as  distinct  in  its  origin  from  the  sacred  mountain  of 
Eluhim  with  which  in  a  later  myth  it  was  combined.  (Cp  Jachin 
and  Boaz.)  It  i.->  noteworthy  that  a  seven-branched  palm  is 
represented  by  the  side  of  an  altar  on  an  old  Greek  vase 
(Ohnefalsch-Richter,  A~y/>ros,  pi.  155,  fig.  3). 

2  Cp  PEF  Tiventy-one  Yrars  Work  in  the  Holy  Land,  154, 
the  representation  upon  an  amethyst  reproduced  in  Reland,  De 
Sj>oL,  facing  p.  35,  also  ib.  facing  p.  42.  The  older  form  may  in 
time  have  tended  to  approach  the  conventional  form  represented 
upon  the  arch  of  Titus,  which  agrees  with  later  Jewish  tradition. 
Thk  form,  resembling  a  trident  in  its  outline,  is  especially  noted 
by  fis.  as  ;l  novelty  (/?/  vh.  h  5,).  Fur  illustrations  of  the  latter 
variety  se«-  Martigny,  Diet.  Ant.  Chrct.  ('77)  113;  the  plates  in 
Calmet's  I  >ictionary  ;  and  one  at  Tabariyeh  (Perrot-Chipiez,  Art 
in  Jud.  1  250). 

'•\7 


The  idea  involved  is  clearly  fixed  ;  dtowvevarat  yparpal 
(Amphilochius,  ob.  395),  TnarevOhTa  dela  elvai  (3ij3\la 
(Athanasius,  id  sup. )  are  expressions  concurrently  used 
to  convey  the  same  meaning.  It  was,  as  we  saw  above, 
■I.  loan  from  Judaism,  and  within  the  Christian  domain 
originally  applied  only  to  the  sacred  books  of  the 
synagogue  —  the  OT.  So  already  in  the  NT  itself  (2 
Tim.  3 16).  The  doctrine  of  the  synagogue  was  that  all 
the  writings  included  in  its  canon  had  their  origin  in 
divine  inspiration,  and  that  it  was  God  who  spoke  in 
them  (Weber,  §  20  1).  This  canon,  with  the  doctrine 
attached  to  it,  passed  over  to  the  Christian  church  and 
became  its  sole  sacred  book,1  until  new  writings  of 
Christian  origin  came  to  be  added,  and  the  Jewish 
canon,  as  the  Old  Testament,  was  distinguished  from 
the  New. 

The  composite  expression  'canonical  books'  has  an 

analogue  in  the  usage  of  the  synagogue.      From  the  first 

century  rt. D.   such  books  are  de.-ignnted 

3   Hebrew    c,Tn  m  D.lS.^  (<  that  defile  the  hands  '  :  2 
terms.        ,/T-  -   -  „\ 

Yadayim  02  4  5-*  45  6  ;   cp  lidityoth',)^  and 

1  But  see  also  below,  §§  57-59.  2  See  below,  §  40. 

3  See  below,  §  53. 
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Weber,  §  21  1).      Of  this  surprising  expression  still  more 
surprising  explanations  have  been  offered. 

Thus  (a)  Buhl  still  prefers  that  drawn  from  Vud/iy/w,  456, 
according  to  which  the  designation  was  intended  to  prevent  pn>- 
fane  uses  of  worn-out  synagogue  rolls.  (/■)  \\\l>cr,  S track,  <-'. 
H.  H.  Wright,  and  Wildeboer  adopt  that  suggested  by  Shabbatlt, 
\-\b  14a.  According  to  this  the  object  was  to  secure  that,  as 
unclean,  the  sacred  writings  should  always  be  kept  apart,  and 
thus  kept  from  harm  such  as  might  arise,  e.g.,  if  tlic-y  were  kept 
near  consecrated  corn,  and  so  exposed  to  attack  fnun  mice.  (c) 
A.  Geiger  (Hinterlasseue  Sc/ir./'/t  «,  4  14)  actually  maintains  that 
only  such  rolK  as  had  been  writttn  on  the  skins  of  unclean  beasts 
were  intended  to  be  declared  unclean. 

All  such  explanations  are  disposed  of  by  Yadavim 
34,  where  there  is  a  special  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  unwritten  margins  and  murr  coverings  of 
sacred  rolls  defile  the  hands.  Under  none  of  the  above 
explanations  could  any  such  question  as  this  possibly 
arise.  The  fact  that  defilement  only  of  the  hands  is 
.  attributed  to  the  sacred  writings  demands 
J"  moreattentionthan  ithashithertorcceivL'd. 
Interpreted  in  positive  terms  this  can  mean  only  that 
contact  with  them  involves  a  ceremonial  washing  of  the 
hands,  especially  as  the  ruling  in  the  matter  occurs  in 
that  Mishna  treatise  which  relates  to,  and  is  named  from, 
such  hand -washings.  The  expression  would  be  an 
unnatural  one  if  it  implied  a  command  that  the  hands 
should  be  washed  before  touching  (so  Ftirst,  p.  83).  As 
enjoining  washing  arter  contact  it  is  quite  intelligible. 
The  Pharisees  (under  protest  from  the  Sadducees  ;  cp 
Yad.  46)  attributed  to  the  sacred  writings  tL  sanctity  of 
such  a  sort  that  whosoever  touched  them  was  not  allowed 
to  touch  aught  else,  until  he  had  undergone  the  same 
ritual  ablution  as  if  he  had  touched  something  unclean.1 
The  same  precept,  according  to  the  stricter  view,  applied 
to  the  prayer  ribbands  on  the  iephillim  {Yad.  3$;  see 
FRONTLETS,  end).  To  this  defilement  of  the  hands 
the  correlative  idea  is  that  of  holiness  ;  2  both  qualities 
are  attributed  together,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  writings,  namely  the  canonical  (cp  Yad.  3s).  See 
also  Clean1,  §  3. 

A.   OLD   TESTAMENT. 
I.  Extent  and  arrangement  of  the  OT  canon. 
— The  extent  of  the  OT  canon,  so  far  as  the  synagogue 
_  „       f  is  concerned,  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  our 
'hnnlr    '    Hebrew  printed  texts  and  in  the  Protestant 
translations.      The  original  reckoning  of  the 
synagogue,  however,  does  not  regard  the  books  as  thirty- 
nine.     The  twelve  minor  prophets  count  as  one  book 
called  '  the  twelve,'  -^;*  c':c  (so  already  in  Baba  Bathra, 
i-lA  i^rftextj,  Dodekapr<'phet,m  ;  so  also  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles  ;  whilst  Ezra,  and  Neheniiah  form  one 
book  of  Ezra.      Thus  11+3+1  =  15  have  to  be  deducted 
from  our  39,  leaving  only  24. 3     See  §  ii  ff. 

The  twenty-four  canonical  books  fall  into  three  main 

divisions:    nun  (the  law)  with  five  books,   n-trii   (the 

6  ria<w"    Pr0Pnets)  w'tn  e'ght,   and  D'mm  (the  writ- 

fication"  ings'     HagiograPha)    with    eleven.4      The 

prophets    consist    of    four    historical    books 

(Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,   Kings)  and  four  prophetical 

(Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  Minor).     Since 

the  Massoretic  period  (cp  Straek,  PRE^  7439)  the  first 

group  has  borne  the  name  of  d'ji^ni  cw'Hj*  ('former 

prophets')    to    distinguish    it    from    the    second,    n't-raj 

C:-.zk  { '  latter  prophets  ' ).      Among  the  Hagiographa  a 

distinct  group  is  formed  by  the  five  (festal )  '  rolls  ' — ^,?n 

}  SeeWRS,  AV.  Se?n.<~)   rfir,  452.       He  well  ad(K  that  the 

high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  washed  hi^  fk^li  with  water, 

not  only  when  he  put  on  the  holy  garments  of  the  daj ,  but  al^o 

when  he  put  them  off  (Lev.  lfi  24  ;    Voma,  74). 

2  With  this  corresponds  the  Mishnic  name  of  the  canon  ^Td 
U'~"~!,  while  the  names  -,zz~'  C,-15D  tacitly  supplement  the  idea 
of"  holiness.  To  these  exactly  answer  the  NT  expressions -ypa^ai 
ayiai,  tepa  ypawxaTa,  17  ypatpTj,  at  ypatpaC.  For  other  names  see 
below,  and  for  fuller  details  cp  Straek,  43S/ 

3  Hence  a  very  common  old  name  for  the  collection,  still  fre- 
quently in  use:  '  the  twenty-four  books,'  onDD  njmtO  C'lb'y, 
written  also  c'ISD  ~T> 

4  Hence  the  old  collective  title  c'innDl  DWSa  min  with  its 
Massoretic  contraction  *  ;n- 
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nii'l'D — printed  in  modern  impressions  in  the  order  of  the 
feasts  at  \v  hich  they  are  read  in  the  synagogue  :  <  Janticles 
(Passover),  Ruth  (Pentecost),  Lamentations  (9th  ,\b, 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem),  Ecclesiastes  (Tabernacles), 
Ksther  ( Purim ).  Only  unce  (in  the  11a  ray /ha l  Burachuth, 
57/')  do  we  find  the  three  larger  poetical  hooks — Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Job  —  grouped  together  as  c'^HJ  C'mna, 
and  the  three  smaller — Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamenta- 
tions —as  D'j^p  DV.iro.  finally,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Chronicles 
close  the  list 

Compass  and  three-fold  division  of  the  canon  are 
already  taken  as  fully  settled  in  a  very  old  and  authori- 
t'Uive  passage  in  the  tradition  of  the 
the  Baravlka  Baba 
Bathra,  14/'  15^  ;  but  as  to  the  order 
of  the  books  within  their  several  divisions  the  same 
passage  gives  a  decision  for  the  first  time.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is  that  in  the  oldest  times  the  sacred 
wi-itings  were  not  copied  into  continuous  codices.  Each 
book  had  a  separate  roll  to  itself-  Accordingly,  in  the 
picceding  Baraytha  [Baba  Bathra,  13^),  we  find  the 
question  started  whether  it  be  permissible  to  write  the 
entire  Holy  Scriptures,  or  even  the  eight  prophets,  on  a 
single  roll.  On  the  strength  of  some  precedent  or  other 
the  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  this 
leads  up  to  the  further  question  as  to  the  order  in  which 
the  single  books  in  the  second  and  the  third  divisions 
ought  to  be  written.  This  plainly  shows  that  there  was 
as  vet  on  the  subject  no  fixed  tradition,  and  therefore  too 
great  importance  ought  not  to  be  attached  either  to  the 
Mishnic  determination  of  the  question  or  to  the  departure 
from  Mishnic  usage  which  we  meet  with.3  Both,  how- 
ever, are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  order  of  the  prophets  proper,  according  to  our 

passage,   ought  to  be  :   Jeremiah,    Ezekiel,    Isaiah,   the 

—       ,  twelve.      The  position  of  Isaiah  seems  to 

8.  Prophets.  have    strack   even   the   teacilers    0f    tht 

Gemara  as  remarkable,  and  is  explained  by  them  in  a 
fanciful  way.  The  Massora  gives  Isaiah  the  first  place, 
and  in  this  it  is  followed  by  the  MSS  of  Spanish  origin 
(as  by  the  printed  texts),  while  the  German  and  French 
MSS  adhere  to  the  Talmudic  order.  Just  because  of 
its  departure  from  strict  chronology,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  Talmudic  order  rests  on  old  and 
good  tradition.  We  may  safely  venture,  therefore,  to 
make  use  of  it  in  the  attempt  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  origin  not  only  of  the  individual  books  but  also  of 
the  canon. 

For  the  first  books  of  the  Hagiographa,   the  order 

given  in  our  printed  texts  —  Psalms,   Proverbs,   Job  — 

.       which  is  that  of  the  German   and  French 

9.  Hagio-  j1jsj;|  gjves  p]aCe  in  our  passage  to  this 
grapha.  Qrder  .  Ru(h>  PsalmS|  j0b,  Proverbs.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  original  place  of  the  Book  of  Ruth , 
we  might  account  for  its  later  change  of  position  by 
a.  desire  to  group  together  the  five  festal  rolls.  This 
explanation,  however,  is  impossible  for  the  reason  that 
the  Massora  and  the  Spanish  MSS  put  Chronicles  in- 
stead of  Ruth  in  the  first  place  and  before  the  Psalter. 
Of  course,  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  either  arrange- 
ment :  each  of  them  prefixes  to  the  (Davidic)  Psalter 
a  book  which  helps  to  explain  it.  The  Book  of  Ruth 
performs  this  service  inasmuch  as  it  concludes  with 
David's  genealogical  tree  and  closes  with  his  name  ;  and 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  does  so  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the  genealogy  (1  Ch.  29#), 
it  gives  an  account  of  David's  life,  particularly  of  his 
elaborate  directions  for  the  temple  service  and  temple 
music.     Thus  the  claim  of  the  Psalter  to  the  first  place 

1  Baraytha  (Nn'">  is  a  Mishna  tradition  which  has  not  been 
taken  into  the  canon  of  the  Mishna,  hut  comes  from  the  same 
period  (about  200  A.D.).  On  the  very  important  passage  referred 
to  cp  Marx,  Tradltio  etc. 

2  The  Law  was  an  exception  ;  its  five  books  as  a  rule  consti- 
tuted but  one  roll,  although  the  five  fifths  (['K-Dln)  were  to  be 
met  with  also  separately  (cp  Mt^iila,  27a). 

3  Cp  the  excellent  synoptic  table  in  Ryle  {Canon  o/OT,  281). 
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is  only  confirmed  by  both  variations  (that  of  the  Talmud 
and  that  of  the  Massora)  from  the  usual  order.1  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Massora  and  the  Spanish  MSS 
support  the  order,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs  (Job  before 
Proverbs),  which  therefore  must  be  held  to  be  the  older 
arrangement,  the  other  being  explained  by  the  desire  to 
make  Solomon  come  immediately  after  David. 

The  arrangement  of  the  five  ' '  rolls  "  in  the  order  of 
their  feasts  is  supported  only  by  the  German  and  the 
French  MSS.  The  Massora  and  the  Spanish  MSS 
have  —  Ruth,  Cant.  Eccl.  Lam.  Esth. ,  whilst  Baba 
Bathra,  after  transposing  Ruth  in  the  manner  we  have 
seen,  gives  the  order — Eccl.  Cant.  Lam.,  then  intro- 
duces Daniel,  and  closes  the  list  with  Esther.  AVe 
may  venture  to  infer  from  this  (i)  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  Megilloth  in  the  order  of  their  feasts  in  the 
ecclesiastical  year  is  late  and  artificial;  (2)  that  about 
the  year  200  a.d.  they  had  not  even  been  constituted 
a  definite  group  ;  (3)  that  the  inversion  of  the  order  of 
Daniel  and  Esther,  and  the  removal  of  Ruth  from  the 
head  of  the  list,  were  probably  designed  to  effect  this, 
the  position  of  Daniel  before  Esther  having  thus  a  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  older  ; 2  and  (4)  that  the  original 
position  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  quite  uncertain,  because 
the  first  place  among  the  rolls  may  have  been  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Massora  simply  because  it  had  been  deposed 
from  the  first  place  among  the  Hagiographa.  We  may, 
further,  regard  it  as  probable  that  Proverbs  was  origin- 
ally connected,  as  in  Baba  B.,  with  the  other  Solomonic 
writings.  Finally,  it  may  be  taken  as  perfectly  certain 
that  Ezra  and  Chronicles  closed  the  list.3 

The  definition,  division,  and  arrangement  of  books 
as  given  above,  which  rests  on  real  tradition,  and  must 
_  _.  .„„  constitute  the  basis  for  our  subsequent 
investigations,  is  violently  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  LXX.  It  will  be  sufficient  merely  to 
indicate  the  differences  here,  for,  as  compared  with  the 
canon  of  the  synagogue,  that  of  the  LXX  represents 
only  a  secondary  stage  in  the  development. 

(1)  The  arrangement  of  the  LXX  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  based  on  the  contents  of  the  books.  The 
poetical  books  are,  on  the  whole,  regarded  as  didactic 
in  character,  the  Prophets  proper  as  mainly  predictive, 
whilst  the  Law  leads  up  to  the  historical  books  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Former  Prophets.  As  the 
Prophets  are  placed  at  the  end,  the  progress  of  the 
collection  is  normal — from  the  past  (historical  books) 
to  the  present  {didactic  books)  and  the  future  (books 
of  prophecy). 

Certain,  however,  of  the  miscellaneous  collection  which  forms 
the  Hagiographa — those,  namely,  that  are  historical — are  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  division,  where  a  place  is  assigned  them  on 
chronological  principles.  Ruth  (cp  1  1)  is  inserted  immediately 
after  Judges,  whilst  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Esther  are  appended 
at  the  end.  Lamentations,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  as  the 
work  of  Jeremiah  (cp  2  Ch-35  25  and  the  opening  words  of  the 
book  in  @),  is  transferred  to  the  third  division  (prophetic  books) 
and  appended  to  Jeremiah  ;  whilst  Daniel  closes  the  entire  collec- 
tion. Lastly,  Job,  regarded  as  a  purely  historical  book,4  serves 
to  effect  the  transition  from  the  historical  to  the  didactic  writings. 

Of  the  prophetical  books,  the  Dodecapropheton  heads  the  list 
(in  a  somewhat  varying  order  of  the  individual  books),  pre- 
sumably on  account  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  writings  which 
open  it. 

(2)  Samuel  and  Kings  together  are  divided  into  four 
books  of  Kings.  Chronicles  is  divided  into  two  books, 
as  is  also  (subsequently)  Ezra.  (3)  In  varying  degrees 
new  writings  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  canon  are  inter- 
polated. 

1  Cp  also  2  Mace.  2  13/! ;  Lk.  24  44. 

2  This  is  supported  by  Jerome  in  Prol.  Gal.  (cp  the  text  in 
Ryle,  287  ff.\  Other  variations,  it  is  true,  occur  in  the  same 
author. 

_  3  It  should  be  added  that  the  MSS  show  the  utmost 
irregularity  in  their  arrangement  of  the  Hagiographa ;  cp  Ryle, 
Excursus  C,  -2%if.,  and,  for  some  important  details,  A.  Rahlfs, 
'  Alter  u.  Heimat  der  vaticanischen  Bibelhandschrift,'  GGJV, 
1899,  Heft  i(PhiIol.-hist.  Klasse). 

4  There  is,  however,  considerable  vacillation  as  to  its  position. 
For  other  variations,  which  are  very  numerous,  cp  Ryle,  213 
tf.,  and  the  table  appended  to  281. 
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The  very  various  arrangements  of  the  Hebrew  canon 

which  have  been  adopted  in  the  Christian  Church  can 

_     ,         ,   all  be  traced  back  to  the  LXX,  with 

11.  Kutn  ana  more  or  less  far-reaching  corrections 

based  on  the  canon  of  the  synagogue. 
Among  all  the  divergences  of  the  LXX  from  the  syna- 
gogue arrangement,  there  is  only  one  concerning  which 
it  is  worth  while  considering  whether  it  may  not  possibly 
represent  the  original  state  of  things  as  against  the  syna- 
gogue tradition  :  Ruth  is  made  to  follow  Judges,  and 
Lamentations  Jeremiah.  If  the  actual  state  of  the  case 
be  that  these  two  books  ranked  originally  among  the 
prophets,  but  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Hagio- 
grapha, the  historical  value  of  the  threefold  division  of 
the  canon  is  very  largely  impaired.  Now,  this  order 
of  the  books  is  supported  by  the  oft-recurring  reckoning 
of  twenty-two  books  instead  of  twenty-four  (cp  above, 
§2),  a  reckoning  which  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
assumption    that    Ruth    and    Lamentations    were    not 

counted     separately,     being    regarded 

as  integral  parts  of  Judges  and  Jere- 
miah. Our  sole  Jewish  witness  to  this  is  Josephus  {c. 
Ap.  i.  8  ;  circa  100  a.  d.  ).  He  gives  the  total  as  twenty- 
two,  made  out  as  follows:  Moses,  5;  Prophets  after 
Moses,  13;  hymns  to  God  and  precepts  for  men,  4. 
The  last-named  category  doubtless  means  the  Psalms 
and  the  three  Solomonic  writings.  Thus  Daniel, 
Esther,  Ezra,  Chronicles,  and  even  Job,  are,  as  his- 
torical books,  reckoned  with  the  prophets,  and  Ruth 
and  Lamentations  are  not  counted  at  all  —  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  included  in  Judges  and  Jeremiah.1 
Here  clearly  a  compromise  has  been  struck  be- 
tween the  threefold  division  of  the  synagogue,  which 
places  the  prophets  in  the  intermediate  position,  and 
the  division  of  the  Alexandrians,  which  arranges  the 
books  according  to  subjects.  The  Alexandrian  canon 
is  obviously  in  view  also  in  the  pointed  addition  [j3ij3\la] 
ra  SiKaiios  ir€7narev/j,4va,2  by  which  the  books  not  con- 
tained in  the  canon  of  the  synagogue  are  excluded. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  also  the  reason  why 
Ruth  and  Lamentations  are  not  reckoned  as  separate 
books  is  that  the  LXX  is  followed  ;  and  thus  we  have 
no  fresh  testimony  here.  There  is  a  further  remark 
to  be  made.  That  the  seven  books  just  mentioned 
should  be  removed  from  the  prophetic  canon,  if  they 
once  were  there,  to  a  place  among  the  Hagiographa3 
could  be  explained  only  by  a  desire  to  have  the  festal 
rolls  beside  one  another.  In  the  oldest  tradition,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  such  group  of  rolls  (see  above,  §  9). 
__  —  .  .  ,  The  supposed  motive,  therefore,  could 
No   29  not  ^ave  keen  operative.      On  the  other 

hand,  the  number  twenty-two  has  an 
artificial  and  external  motive,  not  indicated  by  Josephus, 
but  mentioned  by  all  the  Church  fathers  from  Origen 
downwards : 4  there  is  thus  one  book  for  each  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  This  childish  fancy  is  carried  to 
an  extreme  point  when  the  books  are  reckoned  as  twenty- 
seven  (an  alternative  which  is  offered  by  Epiphanius  and 
Jerome )  to  do  justice  to  the  five  final  letters  also :  the  books 
of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Ezra  are  divided, 
the  fifth  being  supplied  in  Epiphanius  by  Judges  and 
Ruth,  in  Jerome  by  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  That 
this  is  mere  arbitrary  trifling  is  obvious. 

On  the  other  hand  Jerome  gives  also  the  number 
twenty-four  [ProL   Gal.),   cautiously  describing  it  as  a 

14  Jerome  etc    reckoninS   accepted    by    '  nonnulli,' 
'        "  Ruth  and  Lamentations  thus  being 

*  For  various  blundering  attempts  to  put  another  meaning 
on  the  canon  of  Josephus,  cp  Strack,  428,  Ryle,  166.  Briggs 
(see  op.  cit.  below,  §  75,  p.  127  f.~)  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
josephus  did  not  recognise  as  canonical  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
Ecclesiastes.     See,  on  this  point,  below,  §  52^! 

-  The  word  Oela  after  fincattos  is  disallowed  by  Niese  as  an 
interpolation. 

3  A  thing  improbable  in  itself,  as  implying  a  degradation. 
See  below,  §  43. 

4  Cp  the  passages  in  Ryle,  221,  and  still  more  exhaustively 
in  Strack,  435^ 
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counted  among  the  Hagiographa.  A  symbolical  sense, 
based  on  Rev.  4  4  10,  is  found  for  this  number  also.  In  the 
Prologue  to  Daniel,  however,  Jerome  adopts  24  as  the  only 
reckoning  :  he  counts  5,  8,  and  11  books  to  each  of  the 
divisions  respectively,  though  he  does  not  mention  the 
total.  Support  is  given  to  the  B  a  ray  t ha  Baha  /.'.  i\b,  \^a 
in  like  manner  by  the  contemporary  testimony  of  D>era- 
choth  57/',  which  quotes  Cant.  Eccl.  and  Lam.  as  '  writ- 
ings,' and  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  prophets, 
where  Ruth  and  Lam.  are  wanting.  Finally,  our  oldest 
witness — 4th  Ksriras,  probably  written  under  Domitian 
(85-96  a.  l>. ),  and  therefore  contemporary  with  Josephus 
— represents  F.zra  as  writing  at  the  divine  command  94 
books  (chap.  14)—/  <-. ,  after  deduction  of  the  70  esoteric 
books,  the  24  books  of  the  canon.1 

The  number  twenty-two,  therefore,  certainly  comes 
from  a  Jewish  source  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  play  of  fancy. 
The  original  place  of  Ruth  and  Lamentations,  accord- 
ingly, was  in  the  third  part  of  the  canon. 

II.   Tradition   relvhng  to  the  close  of  the 

canon. — Even   had  there  been  a  binding  decision  of 

-  f.    *j  ^  qualified  body  by  which  the  number 

'.      ,.  of  books  (twenty-four)  was  declared  to 

canonization.   .  \    .     - '       .. '  ,      , 

be  canonical  and  all  other  books  were 

excluded  from  the  canon,  there  could  hardly  have  been 
any  tradition  of  it.  According  to  the  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing and  origin  of  canonicity  entertained  by  the  synagogue 
(the  sole  custodian  of  tradition),  and  inherited  from  it  by 
the  Christian  Church,  canonicity  depends  on  inspiration, 
and  this  attribute  each  of  the  twenty-four  books  brought 
with  it  into  the  world  quite  independently  of  any  ruling, 
and  in  a  manner  that  unmistakably  distinguished  it  from 
every  other  writing.  The  growth  of  the  canon  was 
represented  as  being  like  that  of  a  plant  ;  it  began 
with  the  appearance  of  the  first  inspired  book,  and 
closed  with  the  completion  of  the  last.  The  question 
accordingly  was  simply  this :  When  was  the  latest 
canonical  book  composed?  or,  if  this  admits  of  being 
answered,  Who  was  its  human  author? 

To  this  question  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue  actually 

offers  an  answer,- — in  the  same  Baraytha  Baba  Bathra 

lfi    Baha    x4*  x$a  *n  wn^cn  tne  orcler  of  the  Prophets 

"Ra  thra      anc^  ^e  Writings  is  determined.    The  passage 

proceeds  thus  : — 'And  who  wrote  them?' 

— and  names  the  writers  of  the  several  books  in  exact 

chronological  sequence.    The  last  of  them  is  Ezra.    With 

him,  therefore  (i.e.,  according  to  traditional  chronology, 

about  444  B.C.),  the  canon  closed. '2 

One  can  easily  understand  that,  once  Ezra  had  been 
named  as  the  latest  author  of  any  biblical  book,  men 
did  not  remain  content  with  the  assertion  (quite  correct, 
if  we  admit  its  premises)  which  attributed  to  him  the 
closing  of  the  canon  merely  dc  facto,  without  deliberate 
act  or  purpose.  Rather  did  each  succeeding  age, 
according  to  its  lights,  attribute  to  him  (or  to  his  time) 
whatever  kind  of  intervention  it  conceived  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  for  the  canon  l  regular  and 
orderly  closing.  The  oldest  form  of 
this  kind  of  tradition,  so  far  as  known 
to  us,  goes  back  earlier  by  a  whole  century  than  the 
tradition  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
passage  of  4  Esdras  (chap.  14)  that  has  been  referred 
to  already.3  Ezra  (v.  iZff. )  prays  God  to  grant  him  by 
his  Holy  Spirit  that  he  may  again  write  out  the  books 

1  The  numbers  differ  in  the  various  forms  of  the  text.  Besides 
94  we  find  904,  204,  84,  974.  All,  however,  agree  in  the  decisive 
figure  4  ;  cp  Ryle,  156^  285. 

3  The  real  date  of  Ezra  and  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
related  in  Neh.  8-10  will  be  considered  elsewhere  (see  Chron- 
ology, §  14;  Nehemiah).  The  results  of  the  present  article 
would  not  be  altered  essentially  by  fixing  it,  e.g.,  in  the  year 
427  or  even  397,  instead  of  444.  In  what  follows,  therefore, 
444  B.C.  means  simply  the  date  of  Neh.  8-10.  A  full  discussion 
of  the  point  and  a  survey  of  recent  literature  will  be  found  in  C. 
F.  Kent,  A  History  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the  Babylonian^ 
Persian,  and  Greek  periods,  New  York,  1899,  pp.  195^  354. 

3  For  what  follows  cp  Ryle,  Excursus  A,  239  ff.,  where  a 
very  copious  literature  with  fully  translated  quotations  is  given. 
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(here  called  'the  law,'  torah,  in  which  perhaps  lingers 
a  trace  of  an  older  form  of  tradition)  which  had  been 
burnt  (with  the  temple,  one  understands).  God  bids 
him  take  to  himself  five  companions,  and  in  forty  days 
and  nights  he  dictates  to  them  ninety-four  books  (see 
above,  §  14),  of  which  seventy  are  esoteric  writings,  and 
the  remaining  twenty-four  are  the  canon  of  the  OT.  Of 
this  legend  no  further  trace  has  hitherto  been  found  in 
the  remains  of  Jewish  literature;1  but  w  ithm  the  Christian 
Church  it  shows  itself  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenaeus, 
frequently  recurs  in  certain  of  the  fathers  (so  Tertullian, 
Clem.  Ah,  Orig. ,  Euseb. ,  Jerome,  etc.),  and  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  scholastic  period,  although  there  it  is 
weakened  by  references  to  the  powers  of  ordinary  human 
memory. 

The  period  of  the  humanists  and  of  the  reformation 
extinguished  this  as  well  as  many  other  legends  ;2  but 
1R    'Thfl        if  the  old  legend  disappeared,  it  was  only 
prp„j.  to  make  way  for  a  modern  one,  not  mystic 

„  ,    but  rationalistic  in  character.      This  latter 

J  &  o  •  obtained  credence  through  Elias  Levita 
(oh.  1549),  who  say,v!  that  Ezra  and  the  me?t  of  the  great 
synayoyua  (n^njn  nD33  *c':k),  among  other  things,  had 
united  in  one  volume  the  twenty-four  books  (which  until 
then  had  circulated  separately)  and  had  classified  them 
into  the  three  divisions  above  mentioned,  determining 
also  the  order  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Writings 
(differently,  it  is  true,  from  the  Talmudic  doctors  in 
Baba  Bathra).  This  assertion  satisfied  the  craving  of 
the  times  for  tL  duly  constituted  body,  proceeding  in  a 
deliberate  manner.  Accordingly  the  statement  of  Elias 
Levita,  especially  after  it  had  been  homologated  by  J. 
Buxtorf  the  elder  in  his  Tiber? as  (1620),  became  the 
authoritative  doctrine  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  To  it  were  added,  as  self- 
evident,  though  Levita  said  nothing  of  them,  the  authori- 
tative decree  (Hottinger),  and  the  separation  of  the  non- 
canonical  writings  (so  already  Buxtorf,  and  after  him 
Leusden  and  Carpzov).4 

It  is  vain  to  seek  for  the  tradition  on  which  Elias 
Levita  based  his  representation.  The  Talmud,  which 
says  a  great  deal  about  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,' 
has  not  a  word  to  say  about  this  action  of  theirs  with 
reference  to  the  whole  body  of  Scripture.  The  mediaeval 
Rabbins  also  touch  on  the  matter  but  lightly.  We  con- 
clude therefore  that,  to  suit  the  needs  of  his  time,  Levita 
merely  inferred  such  an  action  from  the  existence  of  the 
body  in  question.5 

The  evidence  for  the  very  existence  of  c  body  of  the 
kind  required,  however,  is  extremely  slender.  From  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  continually  disputed  anew.  If  even 
we  moderns  must  admit  that  there  was 
a  body  of  some  kind,  the  kind  of  existence  that  we  can 
accord  to  it  supplies  the  strongest  refutation  of  the  state- 
ment of  Elias  Levita.  The  question  as  to  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue '  (or 

Strack  gives  the  originals  of  the  most  important  passages;  cp 
also  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepigraphits  l''T  1  (1713),  1153^, 
2(17-2),  2S97?: 

1  Cp,  however,  the  elucidation  of  the  passage  in  Baba  B. 
14V'  15a,  below,  §  21. 

2  See,  for  the  attacks  directed  against  it  on  rationalistic 
grounds  in  the  Protestant  as  well  as  in  the  Catholic  church, 
Ryle,  247^ 

3  See  third  preface  to  Massoreth  hammassoreth  (1538,  ed. 
Ginsburg,  1867,  p.  120);  cp  Strack,  416. 

4  (_'p  the  passages  quoted  in  Ryle,  251  ff.  It 'should  be 
added  that  the  same  step  had  been  taken  already  in  the  late 
post-Talmudic  tractate  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (chap.  1),  where  it 
is  said  uf  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  '  that  they  decided  on 
the  reception  of  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Eccleslastes,  against 
objections  that  had  been  urged  (see  the  passages  in  C.  H.  H. 
Wright,  n).  We  shall  see  below  that  an  artificial  antedating 
can  he  clearly  demonstrated  here. 

5  When  Levita  points  out  that  the  order  of  the  Prophets  and 
the  Writings,  as  fixed  there,  was  different  from  that  in  Baba  B., 
this  only  goes  to  show  that  the  sages  of  the  Mishna  still  found 
something  for  them  to  give  decisions  about.  Elias  Levita  forgets 
that  these  sages  found  the  books  written  on  separate  rolls,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  not  yet  any  order  to  fix.    Cp  above,  §  7. 
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rather  '  assembly  ')  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expression 
was  originally  used,  may  be  regarded  as  now  fully 
cleared  up.  By  a  brilliant  application  and  criticism  of 
all  that  tradition  had  to  say  and  all  the  work  of  his 
modern  predecessors,  Kuenen 1  demonstrated  that  this 
'  synagogue '  is  no  other  than  the  great  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  described  in  Nell.  8-10  :  the  assembly  in 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  under  the  presidency 
of  Nehemiah  and  through  the  signatures  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, pledged  itself  to  acceptance  of  the  law-book 
of  Ii^ra.  This  assembly,  as  the  latest  authority  men- 
tioned in  the  OT,  was  afterwards,  by  the  tradition  of  the 
synagogue,  made  responsible  for  all  those  proceedings 
of  a  religious  nature  not  referred  to  in  the  OT,  which, 
nevertheless,  so  far  as  known,  dated  from  a  period 
earlier  than  the  tradition  laid  down  in  the  Talmud. 
Since  this  last,  however,  with  its  most  ancient  (and 
almost  mythical)  authorities,  the  five  '  pairs  '  and  Anti- 
gonus  of  Socho,  does  not  go  back  farther  than  the  second 
century  B.C.,  there  gradually  grew  out  of  the  assembly, 
whose  meetings  began  and  closed  within  the  seventh 
month  of  a  single  year,  ^  standing  institution  to  which 
people  in  that  later  time,  each  according  to  his  needs 
and  his  chronological  theories,  attributed  a  duration 
extending  over  centuries.  This  was  made  all  the  easier 
by  the  chronology  of  the  Talmud  bringing  the  date  of 
the  Persian  ascendency  too  low  by  some  150  years,  and 
thus  bringing  the  beginning  and  the  end  closer  together. J 
The  activity  as  regards  the  canon,  then,  which  Elias 
Levita  and  his  followers  ascribe  to  '  the  men  of  the  great\ 
synagogue,  implies  for  the  most  part  ^  comparatively 
late  and  false  conception  of  the  character  of  that  sup- 
posed body.  What  ancient  tradition  has  to  say  about 
it  remains  well  within  the  limits  of  time  assigned  to  it  by 
criticism.  In  Baba  B.  14^  15^,  'the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue '  have  assigned  to  them  a  place  immediately 
before  Ezra  ;  they  wrlle  Ezekiel,  the  Dodecapropheton, 
Daniel,  and  Esther.  When,  therefore,  Ezra  had  con- 
tributed his  share  (Ezra  and  Chronicles),  forming  the 
closing  portion  of  the  series  of  the  twenty-four  books, 
the  canon  was  forthwith  complete.  It  is  evident  (1) 
that  here  the  activity  of  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue ' 
does  not  extend  below  Ezra's  time;  and  (2)  that  it 
extends  only  to  four  books,  not  to  the  whole  canon. 
Therewith  the  absolute  untenableness  of  Levita's  as- 
sertion    becomes     apparent.        Expedients    have    been 

'W  ■+'       '  resorted  to  m  vain;    as,   for  example, 
zo-     Writing     that    3n^    ,tQ    write(.    means    in    the 

0  S'  Baraytha  to  '  collect,'  or  to  '  transcribe 
and  circulate,'  or  both  together  (cp  Marx,  41).  'The 
writer '  of  the  Mishna  most  certainly  means  the  author  of 
the  books — so  far  as  there  can  be  a  question  of  authorship 
where,  in  the  last  resort,  the  author  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Of  authorship  nothing  but  writing  is  left.  This,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  sense  assumed  by  Gemara  and  by  rabbinical 
exegesis.  What  we  are  told  concerning  '  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue'  is  not  more  startling  than  it  is  to 
learn  that  Hezekiah  and  his  companions  wrote  Isaiah, 
Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Ecclesiastes,- — books  of  which 
tradition  is  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  last  two  were 

1  Over-  de  vinnnen  der  groote  Synagoge  (Amsterdam,  1876), 
translated  into  German  by  K.  Budde  in  his  edition  of  Kuenen's 
collected  essays  (Gesaimnelte  Abhandl.,  1894,  p.  itiff.'). 

2  Kuenen's  proof  has,  in  Great  Britain,  been  accepted  (among 
others)  by  Robertson  Smith  (OT/CW  169  /.),  Driver  (IntrodSto 
xxxiii),  and  (at  least  in  all  essentials)  by  Ryle,  to  whose  very  care- 
ful Excursus  A  (239-272)  the  reader  is  especially  referred.  1 1  has 
indeed  found  an  uncompromising  opponent  in  C.  H.  H.  Wright 
(Koheleth,  5  f.  475^),  whose  arguments,  however,  amount  to 
little  more  than  this- — the  necessity  (which  in  fact  produced 
the  legend)  for  some  corporate  body  by  whom  the  religious 
duties  of  that  time  could  have  been  discharged.  This,  however, 
cannot  convert  what  is  demonstrably  legend  into  history.  What- 
ever has  to  be  conceded  is  granted  already  by  Kuenen  (Ges. 
Abh.  I156,  158);  and  writers  like  Strack  (PREP)  18  330,  foot- 
note*) are  skilful  enough  to  reconcile  the  demand  for  such 
'organised  powers'  between  Ezra  and  Christ  with  Kuenen's 
results.  The  most  recent  apology  for  the  tradition  is  that  of  S. 
Krauss  ('The  Great  Synod,'  JQR,  Jan.  '98,  p.  347.^).  Of 
course  he  does  not  defend  the  theory  of  Elias  Levita. 
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wholly,  and  the  second  in  great  measure,  written  by 
Sulomon  two  centuries  before  Hezekiah.  Here,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  miraculous  that  is  deliberately  related.  The 
meaning  is  that  Solomon  had  only  spoken  (cp  1  K.  5 12 f  ) 
what  is  contained  in.  these  books,  and  that  200  years 
later,  divine  inspiration  enabled  the  men  of  Hezekiah  to 
write  it  out,  and  so  make  it  into  canonical  books.  By 
exactly  the  same  operation  '  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue '  were  enabled  to  write  out  what  an  Amos  and  a 
Hosea,  «.  Micah  and  a  Xahum,  and  so  forth  had  spoken 
in  the  name  of  God.  There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us 
about  such  a  view  as  this,  if  we  remember  what  we  have 
already  found  in  connection  with  4  Esdras  (above,  §  14). 
In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  it  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  OT  that  comes  into  question,  not  the  whole  mass  as 
in  4  Esdras  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  4  Esdras  it  is 
only  the  reproduction  of  books  that  had  been  lost  that 
is  spoken  of,  whilst  here  it  is  their  very  composition.1 

That  stories  such  as  these  should  ever  have  passed 

current  as  real  historical  tradition  resting  upon  facts  is 

_   .    .     surprising  enough.      Almost  more  astonish- 

-'.  ^  ing  is  it  that  such  baseless  fancies  should 
""  not  yet  have  been  abandoned,  definitely  and 
for  good,  by  the  theology  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

Whether  the  tradition  is  genuine  need  no  longer  be 
asked.  The  only  question  is,  How  was  it  possible  that 
the  Mishnic  doctors,  and  perhaps  those  who  immedi- 
ately preceded  them,  arrived  at  such  <±  representation? 
This  question  in  some  cases  already  greatly  exercised 
the  exegetes  of  the  Gemara,  and  even  led  them  to 
attempted  corrections;  and  Rashi  (ob,  1105)  gives  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  knottiest  points  which,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Strack,2  represents  the  view  of  the  Baraytha. 
According  to  this  explanation,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
Esther  did  not  write  their  own  books,  because  they 
lived  in  exile,  and  outside  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land 
it  was  impossible  for  any  sacred  book  to  be  written. 
Even,  however,  if  this  view  had  some  element  of  truth 
in  it,  it  hardly  meets  the  main  point.  The  writing  of 
each  book  the  scribes,  as  was  natural  to  their  order, 
sought  to  assign  to  a  writer  like  themselves,  a  veritable 
sopher  (see  Scribe),  and  attributed  the  authorship  of  any 
book  only  to  one  to  whom  writing  could  be  assigned  on 
the  authority  of  a  proof  text.  In  the  case  of  books 
whose  reputed  authors  could  not  be  shown  to  have 
been  sopherim,  the  authorship  was  attributed  to  the 
writers  of  such  other  books  as  stood  nearest  to  them  in 
point  of  time. 

That  Moses  was  a  scribe  was  held  to  be  shown  by  Dt.  31  924 
(the  Book  of  Job  also  was  attributed  to  him  on  account  of  its 
supposed  antiquity),  and  the  same  is  true  of  Joshua  (Josh.  24  26). 
Similar  proof  was  found  for  Samuel  in  1  S.  10  25,  and  to  him 
accordingly  was  assigned,  not  only  the  book  that  bears  his 
name,  but  also  Judges  and  Ruth.  In  the  case  of  David,  if  the 
words  ~IC  y  in  2  S.  1  18  were  not  enough,  there  was  at  all  events 
sufficient  proof  in  1  Ch.  23  ff.  and  especially  in  28  n  ;  means 
were  found  also  for  reconciling  the  tradition  that  he  wrote 
the  whole  Psalter  with  the  tradition  (oral  or  written)  which 
assigned  certain  psalms  to  other  authors.  It  was  declared  that 
he  wrote  the  psalms,  but  'V  ?]l  of  those  other  writers.  Of 
Solomon  all  that  was  said  in  1  K.  5  12  was  that  he  spoke,  not 
that  he  wrote;  but  no  one  felt  at  any  loss,  for  in  Prow  2o  1 
the  production  of  a  portion  of  his  Book  of  Proverbs  is  attri- 
buted to  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jztdah.  These  genuine 
scribes  were  utilised  to  the  utmost.  They  had  ascribed  to  them 
not  only  all  the  Solomonic  books,  but  also  the  book  of  their 
contemporary  Isaiah,  although  Is.  8  1  might  well  have  been 
taken  as  saying  something  for  the  prophet  himself.  Whether  in 
this  instance  some  special  cause  contributed  to  the  result,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  that  prophet  and  scribe  had  at  any  cost  to 
be  kept  separate,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  For  Jeremiah,  the 
one  prophet  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  amongst  those 
who  are  named,  Jer.  36  spoke  too  distinctly  to  be  ignored  ;  that 
Kings  also  should  have  been  attributed  to  him  is  at  once  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  2  K.  24  18,  and  chap.  25  compared  with  ]e.r. 
52.  Next  in  order  as  biblical  authors  come  '  the  vwn  of  the 
great  synagogue,'  who,  as  contemporaries  of  Ezra  the  scribe  far 
excellence  (himself  also  one  of  their  number)  but  at  the  same 

1  That  the  two  legends  have  an  intimate  connection  is  by  no 
means  improbable. 

2  Op.  cit.  418,  with  the  quotation  there  given ;  cp  also 
Ryle,  263/ 
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time  also  as  signatories  of  the  act  in  Neh.  10  i,  were  expressly 
called  to  this.  Why  Ezckiel  (the  scribe,  if  any  scribe  there  w;is 
among  the  prophets'),  to  whom  the  act  of  writing  is  repcatedly 
attributed  (37  1 6.^1  43  n),  should  not  luvc  lum  l red i ted  with 
his  own  book,  may  perhaps  be  rightly  explained  by  K:.i>hi.  The 
twelve  prophets  could  not  have  written  severally  their  uun 
books,  because  all  the  books  tu^etber  Hum  (see  §  d)  but  quq 
book  (a  somewhat  different  turn  is  lmvcii  to  this  in  K.isbi),  and 
as  the  latest  of  them  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  ^n.at  syna- 
gogue, and,  indeed,  according  to  tradition,  u  ore  actually 
members  of  that  body,  the  assignment  of  the  authorship  to  it 
presented  no  difficulty.  Finally  Daniel  and  ksiher,  regarded 
as  books  of  the  Persian  period,  easily  fell  to  their  domain.  Ezra, 
with  his  account  of  his  own  time,  clnscs  the  scries.  Some 
explanation  is  needed  of  the  f.u.t  that  whilst  '  the  genealoga  s  in 
Chrumcles  down  to  himself  (this  is  no  doubt  the  easiest 
explanation)  also  are  assigned  to  Ezra,  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  remainder  of  that  work.  The  most  likely  reason  is  that  the 
main  portion  of  Chronicles  was  regarded  as  mere  repetition 
from  Samuel  and  Kings,  the  origin  of  which  had  bec-n  already 
explained. 

It  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  consider  how 
far  this  attempted  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  various 
books  is  in  agreement  with  the  real  thought  of  the 
Baraytha  ;  in  any  case  it  remains  pure  theory,  the  pro- 
duct of  rabbinical  inventiveness,  not  of  historical  tradi- 
tion. Apart  from  a  fixed  general  opinion  about  certain 
individual  books  and  about  the  Pentateuch,  the  tangible 
outcome  of  the  beliefs  of  the  whole  period  with  which 
we  are  dealing  is  that  the  canon  was  held  to  have  been 
closed  in  the  time  of  Ezra.  The  theory  upon  which 
this  belief  proceeded  will  occupy  us  later  {§  44/  ). 

As  against  this  congeries  of  vague  guesses  and 
abstract    theories,    science    demands    that    we    should 

22  Scientific  examine  each  book  separately,  and 
"  j.LnJ  endeavour,  with  the  evidence  supplied 
by  itself,  and  with  continual  reference 
to  the  body  of  literature  as  a  whole,  to  ascertain  its  date 
and  to  fix  its  place  in  the  national  and  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  Jews.  This  is  the  task  of  '  special  introduc- 
tion '  ;  but  its  results  must  always  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  canon.  This  history  must  give 
close  attention  also  to  all  the  external  testimonies  relative 
to  the  formation  and  to  the  close  of  the  canon,  and,  after 
weighing  them,  must  assign  to  them  their  due  place. 
Above  all,  it  must  trace  out  all  general  opinions  and 
theories,  such  as  we  have  been  considering,  ascertain 
their  scope  and  meaning,  and  satisfy  itself  as  to  the 
period  at  which  the}"  arose,  and  as  to  their  influence  on 
the  formation  of  the  canon.  In  so  far  as  we  succeed  in 
these  endeavours,  we  shall  arrive  at  a.  relatively  trust- 
worthy history  of  the  canon. 

III.  History  of  the  OT  canon.— (i)  The  first 
canon:  the  Law.1 — Whatever  difficulties  we  may  have 

1  W.  J.  Beecher  (see  below,  §  75)  offers  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  fundamental  proposition  of  this  article  fas  of  all  modern 
discussions  of  the  subject) — a  triple  canon,  collected  and  closed 
in  three  successive  periods.  He  denies  that  there  is  any  evidence 
of  a  time  when  the  Law  alone  was  regarded  as  canonical,  or 
of  a  time  when  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  stood  in  authority 
above  the  Writings.  He  denies  that  the  other  OT  writings 
were  originally  regarded  as  less  authoritative  than  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  sees  in  the  canon  of  the  OT  an  aggregate  of  sacred 
books  growing  gradually  and  continually  to  a  definite  time 
when  the  part  written  latest  was  finished  and  the  collection  was 
deemed  complete.  Law  [or  rather,  Message],  Prophets,  and 
Writings  are  nothing  but  three  different  names  for  the  same 
books — e.g.,  the  prophetic  writings.  We  are  not  told  how 
these  terms  came  to  be  the  names  of  three  different  parts  of 
this  collection.  The  fundamental  fact  that  the  Law  alone  was 
promulgated  and  made  authoritative  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
is  obscured  by  Beecher  by  the  statement  that  the  term  'book 
of  Muses  '  is  applied  loan  aggregate  of  sacred  writings  including 
more  than  the  Pentateuch.  His  only  proof  is  Ezra  0  18,  where 
'we  are  told  that  the  returned  exiles  set  up  the  courses  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  "as  it  ih  written  in  the  book  of  Moses." 
The  Pentateuch  contains  nothing  in  regard  to  priestly  or 
Levitical  courses.  Possibly  the  reference  is  to  written  precepts 
now  found  in  1  Chronicles.'  beecher  does  not  translate  accu- 
rately. The  text  runs  :  '  They  set  up  the  priests  in  (by)  ih<:ir 
courses  and  the  Levites  in  (by)  their  divisions.'  This  means 
that  the  priests  and  the  Levites  are  set  up  'as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  Moses '  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  their 
courses  and  divisions  were  based  on  the  same  authority.  Beecher 
never  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  accepted  only  the 
Law  (see  below,  §  25),  nor  does  he  investigate  what  grain  of 
truth  is  contained  in  the  same  statement  as  to  the  Sadducees 
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I    in  dealing  with  tin-  Inter  stages  of  the  history  of  the  canon 
i    and  with  its  close,  tin  re  is   no  obscurity  about  its  cum- 

'  23  The  Torah  mcnu',lll-'nt-  lE  ^as  indeed  by  those 
'  men  of  the  great  synagogue,'  to  whom 
orthodoxy  assigns  the  close  of  the  canon,  that  its  founda- 
tions were  laid,  in  the  clear  daylight  of  w  ell-authenticated 
history.  From  the  twenty- iuurth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  of  the  year  4,14  B.C.  onwards,  Israel  possessed  a 
canon  of  Sacred  Scripture.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the 
great  popular  nssemMy  described  in  Neh.  0/.  solemnly 
pledged  itself  to  '  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Yahwe  their 
God  '  (0 .{),  '  which  had  been  given  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
the  servant  of  God  '  (IO30),  and  had"  been  brought  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  shortly  before  by  Ezra  the  scribe 
(Ezra  76  11  14  Neh.  81  /.).  In  virtue  of  this  resolution 
the  said  law-book  at  that  time  became  canonical  ;  but 
only  the  law-book. 

Already,  indeed,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah, 
between  623  and  621  B.C.,  there  had  been  a  solemn  act 
of  a  similar  character,  when  the  king  and  people  pledged 
themselves  to  the  law-book  that  had  been  found  in  the 
temple,  the  'book  of  the  covenant '  (2  K.  2'-j).  The 
entire  editorial  revision  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  and 
especially  the  express  references  to  the  law-book  (1  K. 
23  2  K.  l!o-^5,  and  above  all,  2  K.  146  compared  with 
Dt.  24: 16),  clearly  prove  that  it  had  canonical  validity 
during  the  exilic  period,  whilst  the  book  of  Malachi 
(cp  esp.  'i^ff-  3s  8 ff.  22)  shows  that  also  in  the  post- 
exilic  period  down  to  the  time  of  Ezra  it  continued  to 
hold  -this  place  in  Jerusalem.1  The  critical  labours  of 
the  present  century,  however,  have  conclusively  estab- 
lished that  this  first  canonical  book  contained  simply 
what  we  now  have  as  the  kernel  of  our  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy. 

The  law  canonised  in  444  was  a  very  different  docu- 
ment.     The  only  possible  question  is  whether  it  was  the 
_,  ,      ,    entire  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it, 

24.  Its  extent.  Qr  Qn)v  {he  Priestly  Writing,  the  latest 

and  most  extensive  of  the  sources  which  go  to  make  up 
the  Pentateuch.  The  latter  is,  so  far  as  we  can  at 
present  see,  the  more  likely  hypothesis.  In  that  case 
what  happened  in  444  B.C.  was  that  the  Deuteronomic 
Law,  which  had  until  then  ruled,  was  superseded  by 
the  new  Law  of  Ezra.  A  determination  of  this  kind, 
however,  was  unworkable  in  view  of  the  firm  place  which 
the  older  book  that  had  been  built  up  out  of  J  E  and 
D  2  had  secured  for  itself  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 
Accordingly,  the  new  law  was  revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  fusing  together  of  the  Priestly  Writing  and  the  earlier 
work,  <*  process  of  which  our  Pentateuch,  the  canon  of 
the  Law,  was  the  result. 

This  last  stage  was  most  probably  accomplished  in 
the  next  generation  after  that  of  Ezra,  and  completed 
before  400  B.C.  We  have  evidence; 
of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  schis- 
matic community  of  the  Samaritans 
accepts  the  entire  Pentateuch  as  sacred.  It  is  true  that 
the  solitary  historical  account  we  possess  (Jos.  Ant. 
xi.  72-84)  places  the  separation  of  this  community  from 
that  of  Jerusalem  as  low  down  as  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (about  330  B.C. )  ;   but  the  cause  that  led  to 

(see  below,  §  38),  or  consider  the  reason  why  the  Law  is  wanting 
in  1  Mace.  2  13  (see  below,  §  27).  On  the  other  side,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  he  will  find  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  a  difficulty  greatly  exaggerated  by  himself,  removed 
(in  fact  turned  into  a  help)  in  §  iZ  f.  of  this  article,  written  two 
years  before  his  paper  was  published.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
instances.  The  theory  of  the  triple  canon  of  the  OT,  based 
on  incontestable  facts,  is  not  as  mechanical  as  Beecher  repre- 
sents it.  It  is  able  to  satisfy  every  demand  for  organic  growth 
in  the  collection  of  OT  writings.  Beecher's  paper  (a  total 
failure,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  in  the  main  point)  may 
do  much  good  in  cautioning  against  too  mechanical  a  concep- 
tion ;  but  it  did  not  furnish  to  the  present  writer  any  occasion 
to  alter  the  views  developed  in  this  article. 

1  The  reasons  for  saying  that  the  references  in  Malachi  are  to 
Dt.  and  not  to  Ezra's  law-book  cannot  be  given  here  (see 
Now.  KL  Proph.  391  ;  but  cp  Malachi). 

-  On  this  and  on  the  larger  critical  question  cp  Hexateuch. 
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the  separation — the  expulsion  of  the  high  priest's  son, 
the  son-in-law  of  Sanballat,  who  founded  the  community 
and  sanctua.y  of  the  Samaritans — is  rather,  according  to 
Neh.  13 28,  to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  Nehemiah 
(about  430  B.C.).  It  has  already  been  mentioned  (§ 
19)  that  Jewish  chronology  has  dropped  a  whole  century 
and  a  half,  ro  bringing  the  periods  of  Nehemiah  and 
Alexander  into  immediate  juxtaposition  ;  and  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  -confusion  found  in  Josephus.  We 
may  suppose  that  before  the  final  separation  of  the 
Samaritans  there  elapsed  an  interval  of  some  decades 
which  would  give  ample  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
Law.1  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  adjust- 
ments may  have  been  made  at  a  later  date  between  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  that  of  Jerusalem,  or  that 
later  interpolations  may  have  found  their  way  into  the 
Samaritan  law.  The  compass  of  the  work,  however,  must 
have  remained  (to  speak  broadly)'2  a  fixed  quantity, 
otherwise  the  Samaritans  would  not  have  taken  it  over. a 
At  the  same  time  the  Samaritan  canon,  which  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  (complete)  law,  is  our  oldest 
witness  to   a  period   during  which  the 


26.  Torah  = 

entire  canon. 


canon  consisted  of  the  Law  alone, 
canon  and  Law  being  thus  coextensive 
conceptions.  If  alongside  of  the  Law  there  had  been 
other  sarrcd  writings,  it  would  be  inexplicable  why 
these  last  also  did  not  pass  into  currency  with  the 
Samaritans.  There  are  other  witnesses  also  to  the 
same  effect.  The  weightiest  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that 
the  nmne  Torah  or  Law  can  mean  the  entire  canon, 
and  be  used  as  including  the  PruphcU  and  the  Writings. 
We  find  it  so  used  in  the  NT  (Jn.  IO34  12 34  I025 
1  Cor.  142i),  in  the  passage  already  cited  from  4  Esdras 
(H20),  and,  at  a  later  date,  in  many  passages  of  the 
Talmud,  the  Midrashim,  and  the  Rabbins  (cp  Strack, 
439).  This  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  words 
'  canon  and  '  law  had  not  originally  had  the  same 
connotation,  other  books  afterwards  attaining  to  some 
27  2  Mann  snare  m  tbe  sarictity  of  the  Law.  The 
9  same  thing  is  shown  by  an  often-quoted 

and  much -abused  passage  in  2  Mace. 
(213).  There  we  read  that  Nehemiah,  in  establishing 
a  library,  brought  together  the  books  concerning  the 
kings  and  prophets  {to.  irepl  tCji'  ^actXecou  teal  irpofprjTCiw) 
and  the  (poems)  of  David  (r&  rod  Aojdo)  and  the  letters 
of  kings  concerning  consecrated  gifts  (to  the  temple  : 
e iriffToXas  fiaciXibji'  irepl  &va$€fx&TU}v ).  The  passage 
occurs  in  a  letter  from  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  their  com- 
patriots in  Egypt,  and  is  an  admitted  interpolation  in  a 
book  which  is  itself  thoroughly  unhistorical  ;  it  is  thus 
in  the  highest  degree  untrustworthy  (cp  Maccabees, 
Second,  ij  7).  As  evidence  of  what  could  be  believed 
and  said  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  however,  in  the 
first  century  B.C.,  it  is  unimpeachable.  When  we 
find  the  Former  and  Latter  Prophets  and  the  Psalms 
catalogued  as  forming  part  of  a  library,  and,  alongside 
of  them  and  on  the  same  level,  letters  of  kings  (heathen 
kings  of  course),  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  idea  of  sacro- 

1  This  explains  why  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  closes  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  son-in-law  of  Sanballat,  but  says  nothing  as  to 
the  setting  up  of  the  temple  and  church  of  the  Samaritans. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  scepticism  as  to  the  entire  story  in 
Jusephus  (a^  in  Kautzsch,  PRE&),  art.  '  Samariter,'  343^). 

-  See  below,  §  ^7. 

3  Against  the  completion  of  the  law  at  this  date  Duhm 
(J£saia,_i6g2,  p.  v  f.)  urges  objections.  He  thinks  that  as  late 
as  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  (third  century  B.C.)  the  so-called 
Priestly  Document  had  not  yet  been  fused  with  J  E  and  D  ;  for 
the  intention  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  is,  in  his  opinion,  to 
continue  the  Priestly  Document  (which  comes  down  only  to  the 
end  of  Joshua),  not  the  older  work  embracing  the  Book  of 
Kings,  which  indeed  it  sought  to  supersede.  Neither  intention, 
however,  can  be  attributed  to  the  Chronicler.  In  fact,  he  begins 
with  the  creation,  his  method  being  to  write  out  at  full  length 
the  genealogies  from  Adam  downwards,  taking  them  from  the 
work  that  lay  befunr  him  ( |  E  D  P).  Since,  however,  he  is  writing 
a  history  only  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  he  passes  over  all 
that  does  not  relate  Lu  thi:,.  At  the  same  time,  even  if  the 
Chronicler  had  used  nothing  but  P,  this  would  not  prove  more 
than  that,  after  its  fusion  with  the  other  sources,  P  continued 
to  be  used  also  separately  for  a  long  time. 
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sanct  books.  The  Law  is  not  mentioned  in  the  same 
connection  ;  as  the  sacred  canon,  it  receives  a  place  to 
itself  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  library.  Whether 
all  the  contemporaries  of  this  author  shared  his  view 
is  another  matter  ;  in  any  case,  the  possibility  of  such 
a  view  being  held  is  proof  of  the  original  isolation  of 
the  Law.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  this  passage  that 
at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  or  within  the  writer's 
circle,  the  legend  of  the  closing  of  the  canon  by  Ezra  can 
have  been  prevalent  only  in  the  (narrower  and  historically 
much  more  accurate)  sense  that  the  canon  of  the  Law  re- 
ceived its  validity  as  such  by  Ezra'saction.  The  fact,  more- 
over, that  in  the  LXX  the  version  of  the  Law  appears  to  be 
distinctively  an  official  work,  not  the  result  of  private  enter- 
prise, confirms  the  inference  already  drawn  from  the 
exclusive  attention  given  to  the  Law  in  the  period  repre- 
sented by  Ezra. 

(2)  The  second  ca?ion  :  the  Prophets. — The  nucleus 
for  a  second  canon  was  laid  to  the  hand  of  the  scribes 
of  the  fifth  century  in  the  very  fact  that  the 
canon  of  the  Law7  had  been  set  apart  to  a 
place  by  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  certain  results  of  the 
science  of  special  introduction  that  the  Priestly  Document 
on  which  Ezra's  reform  rested,  followed  the  history  of 
Israel,  including  the  division  of  Canaan,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  :  the  portions  derived  from 
it  can  still  be  distinguished  in  our  present  Book  of 
Joshua.  The  same  holds  good  for  JED.  We  can  go 
further.  It  may  still  be  matter  of  dispute,  indeed, 
whether  the  material  for  the  subsequent  books  (Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings)  also  was  derived  from  J  and  E  ;  but  so 
much  is  indisputably  certain,  that  the  Deuteronomic  re- 
daction embraced  these  books  also,  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  Former  Prophets,  and  that  at  the  end  of  Kings  the 
narrative  itself  is  from  Deuteronomistic  hands.  As 
even  now  each  of  these  books  is  seen  to  link  itself  very 
closely  to  that  which  precedes  it,  it  follows  that  J  E  D, 
ultimately  at  least,  in  the  form  in  which  the  work 
was  used  in  the  fifth  century,  included  the  Law  ami  the 
Former  Prophets.  That  the  Law  might  attain  its  final 
p      ,         form  as  a  separate  unity,  therefore,  it  was 

t      ?,         not  enouSh  that  P  and  J  E  L)  should  be 
worked   up   into    a    single  whole.      This 

whole  must  be  separated  from  the  history  that  followed 
it.  How  and  when  this  was  effected  we  can  imagine 
variously.  According  to  the  view  taken  above,  what  is 
most  probable  is  that  in  444  the  entire  Priestly  Writ- 
ing, including  the  closing  sections  relating  to  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  partition  of  the  country, 
was  already  in  existence  and  canonized  in  its  full  extent.1 
Not  until  its  subsequent  amalgamation  with  the  corre- 
sponding sections  of  J  E  D  did  the  hitherto  quite  insig- 
nificant historical  appendix  to  the  'law,'  strictly  so 
called,  acquire  such  a  preponderance  that  the  division 
was  found  to  be  inevitable.  It  was  made  at  the  end 
of  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  thus  a  portion 
of  the  Priestly  Writing  also  (as  well  as  of  J  E  D)  was 
severed  from  the  body  to  which  it  belonged.  In  any 
case,  however  we  may  reconstruct  the  details,  the  great 
fact  abides  that,  after  the  Law  had  been  separated,  there 
remained  the  compact  mass  of  writings  which  afterwards 

„,.    ,-r,  came    to    be    known    as    'the    former 

30.  'Former 


Prophets.' 


prophets,'  a.  body  of  literature  which 


from  the  very  first  could  not  fail  to 
take  an  exceptional  position  from  the  simple  fact  that  it 
had  once  been  connected  with  the  sacred  canon,  and 
must  necessarily  have  been  prized  by  the  community  as 
a  possession  never  to  be  lost. 

Equally  certain  is  it  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  the   '  latter  prophets '  was  already  in   the  hands  of 

31    '  Latter  the  scribes  of  the  fifth  century.      In  these 
books  God  spoke  almost  uninterruptedly 


Prophets.' 


by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets— in  itself 


1  A  last  trace  of  some  reminiscence  of  this  short  period  during 
which  the  Book  of  Joshua  still  belonged  to  the  'law'  mav  be 
seen  in  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Joshua  of  the  Samaritans 
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reason  enough  for  assigning"  to  them  the  attribute  of 
holiness,  [f,  nevei  theless,  the  books  were  not  reckoned 
to  the  canon,  tin-  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
practical  character  of  the  hrst  canon  :  b'.ra  gave  to  the 
community  in  the  canon  of  the  Law  all  that  it  lequhvd. 
It  was  not  new  when  he  gave  it  ;  he  only  gave  over 
again  what  tiod  had  once  already  given  through  Moses 
to  the  people  as  his  one  and  all.  If  the  people  had 
remained  true  to  this  Law,  not  only  would  they  have 
escaped  all  the  disasters  of  the  past,  but  also  they  would 
never  have  needed  new  revelations  from  God  through 
his  prophets.  These  prophets  contributed  nothing  new  ; 
they  were  sent  only  to  admonish  the  unfaithful  people 
to  observe  the  Law,  and  to  announce  the  merited 
punishment  o\   the  impenitent.       The  Law 


32.  Pro- 
visional. 


thus  had  permanent  validity,  whilst  the 
woi  k  'A  the  piophets  was  transitory;  the 
Law  addressed  itself  to  all  generations,  the  piophets 
each  only  to  his  own,  which  had  now  passed  away. 
The  generations  that  had  sworn  obedience  anew  to  the 
Law  under  K/ra,  therefore,  had  no  need  for  the  prophets. 
Should  similar  circumstances  recur,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  God  would  send  prophets  anew  ;  but  the 
prevailing  feeling  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  time  of  un- 
faithfulness, and  consequently  of  the  prophetic  ministry, 
had  gone  for  ever.1 

The  view  here  set  forth  is  that  of  the  OT  itself,  pre- 
eminently that  of  the  Deuteronomistic  school,  where  it 
is  constantly  recurring.-  Indeed,  since  the  Deutero- 
nomic  and  the  Priestly  Laws  alike,  each  in  its  own 
way,  had  assimilated  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
prophets,  this  view  must  be  called,  from  their  point  of 
view,  the  right  one.  Accordingly  it  has  throughout 
continued  to  be  the  view  of  the  synagogue,  as  can  be 
proved   from   many  passages   in   the   Talmud   and   the 

„    tt-   . - ,   Midrashim.3     It  explains  at  the  same 

33.  Historical  ..  ,      ..  .    ,,    f  ,v     ,  .  .         ,  ,      , 

,      ,  time  why  it  is  that  the  historical  books 

t  i_  i-    i     (Joshua-Kings)   are   called   'prophets.' 

'prophetic,     ~,  .  ?  '    .     iU  l       c  ^ 

r     c  1  hey  speak  just  in  the  manner  of  the 

prophets  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  past  generations  to  the 

law,  and  of  the  divine  means  —  chiefly  the  mission  of 

prophets — used  to  correct  this.     Loth  relate  in  a^  similar 

way  to  the  past.      Lor  the  same  reason  the  prophets, 

conversely,  are   called    history;    for    'tradition'   in    the 

sense  of  'history'  is  what  is  meant  by  ntv^l'w*    (as/i- 

lemta),    the    Massoretic    term    for    the    canon    of    the 

prophets,  the  i-j^::  [nebi'im),   as  a  whole  (cp  further, 

Strack,  439). 

We  can  thus  very  easily  understand  how  it  was  that 

the   Prophets  could    not    be   canonized    simultaneously 

34  Nnt       t  w^k  tne  Law.      To  pledge  people  to  the 
.      j     Prophets  was  not  possible,  and  the  obliga- 

canonized.    *•        ,     .1      T  i  1       1     u        ^ 

tion    to  the  Law  would  only  have  been 

obscured  and  weakened  by  a  canonization  of  the  Prophets 

at  the  same  time.      The  idea  of  canonicity  had  first  to 

be  enlarged  ;  it  had  to  be  conceived  in  a  more  abstract 

manner,  on  the  basis  of  a  historical  interest  in  the  past, 

before  the  canonizing  of  the  Prophets — that  is  to  say, 

their    being    taken    in    immediate   connection   with   the 

Law — could  become  possible.4 

Of  course  a  considerable  period  of  time  must  have 

been  required  for  this  ;  and  the  same  result  follows  from 

„_   „       ,       the  established  facts  of  'higher  criticism.' 

*,.,     ,  *     Of  the   Prophets  properly  so  called,    not 

only  are  Joel  and  Jonah   later   than   the 

completion  of  the  Law,  but  also  the  older  books,  over 

wide  areas  of  their  extent,  bear  more  or  less  independent 

1  With  every  reservation  let  it  be  noted  here  that  in  Mai.  323 
the  prumi'-'j  is  not  of  a  new  prophet,  but  only  of  the  return  of 
Klijah,  and  that  in  Zech.  13  iff.  to  come  forward  as  a  prophet 
is  to  risk  one's  hL. 

2  Compare  al-n,  however  (especially),  the  confession  of  sin 
which  in  Nehermah  precedes  the  taking  of  the  covenant  (particu- 
larly 7i'.  16  jf.  26  20/  34). 

3  See  Weber,  i8>:  7« /- 

4  Cp  the  pa -sage  (2  \lacc.  2  1^),  already  spoken  of,  in  which 
such  a  historical  interest  appears,  but  leads  only  to  the  foundation 
of  a  library,  not  to  the  canonizing  of  its  contents. 
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evidence  of  a  secondary  literal y  activity.1  These  pheno- 
mena are  so  manifold,  and  thcie  are  traces  of  periods 
so  widely  separated,  that  we  must  believe  not  1  few 
generations  to  have  borne  a  part  in  bringing  the  pro- 
phetical books  in  their  pu'sentform.  Yet  these  e\l<  nsive 
additions  and  revisions,  at  least  most  uf  them,  must  of 
course  ha\e  taken  place  belure  the  canonization. 

Tins  obvious  conclusion  is  indeed  contradicted  by  the 

tradition  of  the  synagogue,  which  tells  us  that  the  IJno!  s 

36.  Gap  in    "I  ^  l'r"Phrts  we,-e  written  by  ■  the  men 

tradition.  «f  the  great  svnagogne  on  uhich  view 
the  canon  n|  the  prophets  was  already 
complete  in  444  B.C.  Nor  does  this  assertion,  the 
baselessness  of  which  we  have  aln  ady  seen,  stand  alone. 
Tt  is  backed  by  others.  Josephus  (c.  .-//.  18)  says 
expressly  that  it  was  down  to  the  time  of  Arta\cr\es, 
the  successor  of  Xerxes  [i.e. ,  Artaxerxes  I. ,  Longimanus, 
465-424)  that  the  literary  activity  of  the  prophets  con- 
tinued. The  passage  in  the  Mishna  in  which  the  un- 
broken chain  of  tradition  is  set  forth  [Pirke  A  both,  li) 
represents  the  Law  as  having  been  h:md<  d  down  by  the 
prophets  to  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  ;  which 
again  brings  us  to  the  same  date,  and  dispenses  with 
the  need  of  any  further  testimony. 

It  is  exactly  this  chain  of  tradition,  however,  that 
supplies  the  interval  of  time  that  we  need.  The  passage 
goes  on  to  say  :  Simon  the  Just  was  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue '  ;  he 
handed  on  the  tradition  to  Antigonus  of  Socho,  by 
whom "  in  turn  it  was  transmitted  to  Jose  b.  Jo'czer 
and  Jose  b.  Johanan,  the  first  of  the  so-called  'pairs.' 
That  the  chronology  of  this  section  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  is  clear. ;i  It  seems  to  be  as  good  as  certain, 
however,  that  the  fourth  of  the  five  pairs  lived  about 
50  B.C.,  the  third  about  So  K.c.  The  same  ratio  would 
bring  us  to  somewhere  about  140  or  150  b,c,  for  the 
first  '  pair,'  whilst  the  time  of  .Antigonus  and  Simon 
would  fall  about  200  n.c.,  or  a  little  earlier.  In  that 
case,  Simon  the  Just  would  be  the  high  priest  Simon  II. 
b.  Onias  who  is  briefly  mentioned  by  Josephus  [Ant. 
xii.  4  10).  The  cognomen  of  'Just,'  however,  is  given 
by  Josephus  [Ant.  xii.  2s  4  1)  to  Simon  I.  b.  Onias,  v\ho 
lived  almost  a  century  earlier,  soon  after  300.  If  we 
must  consider  that  he  is  the  Simon  who  is  meant,  it 
is  clear  that  the  alleged  chain  of  tradition  is  defective 
in  its  earlier  portion,  only  a  single  name  having  reached 
us  for  the  whole  of  the  third  century.  Further,  Simon 
the  Just  is  the  connecting  link  with  '  the  great  syna- 
gogue,' and  as  the  assembly  that  gave  rise  to  this  name 
was  held  in  444,  there  is  again  a  gap,  this  time  of  .% 
centurv,  even  if  we  concede  that  Simon  reached  a  very 
advanced  age.  The  long  interval  between  Simon  the 
fust  and  444  B.C. ,  however,  is  not  to  be  held  as  arising 
from  a  different  view  about  the  synagogue  ;  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  hiatus  (already  referred  to,  §>;  19, 
25)  in  the  traditional  chronology  between  Nehemiah  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  similar  to  that  which  brings  Zerub- 

A   f    *+     babel   into    immediate   relation   with    the 
37.  Activity  timo  of  Ezra_4     It  1S  %V]lhin  this  vacant 

"  period  that  we  must  place  those  redac- 
tions, the  fact  of  which  has  been  so  incontestably  proved 
by  critical  inquiry.  The  main  reason  why  the  synagogue 
has  no  recollection  of  this  period,  is  that  during  this 
time  the  activity  of  the  scribes  (with  the  history  of 
which  alone  the  chronology  busies  itself  from  Ezra 
onwards)  had  no  independent  life,  but  de\oted  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  past, 
and    left    its    traces    only    there,    so     that    whatever    it 

*  This  is  true  especially  of  Ktiah,  Micah,  and  Zechariah  ;  but 
most  of  the  other  books  show  ihe  same  thing  in  some  degree. 
The  details  belong  to  the  special  articles. 

2  'P.y  whom'  is  plural  according  to  the  text,  tbe  reference 
including  perhaps  Simon  the  Just.  Zunz  (37  n.)  would  interpret 
'from  the  successors  of  Amigonus,  mediate  or  immediate'; 
but  this  is  hardly  permissible. 

a  See  Schiirer,  Cjl'  'li^ff. 

4  Cp  also  Jos.  Ant.  \\.  0  1,  with  7  1  and  81. 
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accomplished  was  put  to  the  credit  of  the  earlier  times. 
This  holds  good,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  Law,  to 
which  considerable  additions  were  still  made  as  late  as 
the  third  century  (see  above,  §  25).  Still  more 
extensive  was  this  activity  in  the  case  of  the  prophetical 
books;  it  was  now  that  they  took  their  final  literary 
shape.1  The  additions  naturallv  corresponded  to  the 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  age  in  which  they  arose  ;  on 
the  lines  of  older  models,  the  elements  of  hope  and  of 
comfort  received  a.  much  fuller  development,  and  thus 
the  prophets  were  made  of  practical  interest  for  a 
present  time  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  had  turned 
out  badly.'2 

It  is  possible  that  we  even  possess  a  proof  that  the 
canonization   of  the  prophets  did  not  take  place  quite 
-ft   „  .         without    opposition     and     dispute,     a 

,."  ,  thing  in  itself  not  improbable.      In  the 

■^  ,  "  Church  fathers  we  meet  with  the  very 
""  *  definite  assertion  that  the  Sadducees 
had  scruples  about  acknowledging  any  sacred  writings 
(especially  the  Prophets)  in  addition  to  the  Law.3  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  is  here  any  confusion 
with  the  Samaritans,  who  are  expressly  named  along 
with  them  as  sharing  the  same  view  ;  a  somewhat 
e.c^cr  view  is  that  what  is  referred  to  is  their  rejection 
of  the  oral  legal  tradition.4  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  we  here  have  to  do  with  our  best  Christian 
authorities  on  matters  Jewish — Origen  and  Jerome,  the 
former  of  whom  was  contemporary  with  the  period 
of  the  Mishna.  That  neither  the  Mishna  itself,  nor 
yet  Josephus,  has  a  word  to  say  on  such  a.  dangerous 
subject,  is  intelligible  enough.  It  is,  of  course,  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  supposed — even  though  this  is  suggested 
by  some  of  the  passages  cited — that  the  Sadducees  re- 
jected the  prophets,  or,  in  other  words,  refused  to 
recognise  them  as  having  been  channels  of  divine 
communications.  <  >n  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  these-  conservative  guardians  of  the  old 
priestly  tradition  should  have  resisted  the  addition  of 
a  second  canon  to  that  of  the  Law,  which  until  then 
had  held  an  exclusive  place.  In  doing  so,  they  would 
only  have  been  maintaining  the  position  of  444  B.C., 
whilst  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  Pharisees  repre- 
sented the  popular  party  of  the  time.      The  controversy 

1  Cp  We.  IJG  i<>5  ff.  2nd  ed.  190  ff.  ;  Montefiore,  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion  (Hib.  Led.  1892),  401  ff  the 
assertion,  fieipteritly  rujx.-atud  in  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue, 
that  it  was  expressly  prohibited  to  commit  to  wriling  the 
traditional  law  cannot  of  course,  strictly  speaking,  be  main- 
tained (cp  Strack,  art.  lThalmud'  in  PREV)  IS  331  ff.).  Still 
it  is  not  impossible  that  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  true 
reminiscence.  Hardly,  indeed,  such  a  one  as  Strack  supposes 
(P-  333/0 ;  but  rather  this:  that  the  addition  of  all  sorts  of 
lUK'cllce  to  the  canonical  Law  was  definitely  put  a  stop  to,  and 
that,  as  a  reaction  against  this  tendency  to  add,  there  arose, 
some  time  (say)  in  the  course  of  the  second  century,  a  certain 
reluctance  to  write  the  further  developments  of  the  law  —  the 
Hal.ikGth — until  at  last  the  codification  of  the  Mishna  put  an  end 
to  this. 

"  Ryle's  conjecture  (p.  117)  that  the  gradual  admission  of  the 
Prophets  to  a  place  in  the  public  reading  of  the  synagogue  pre- 
ceded and  led  to  their  canonization,  rests  unfortunately  on  an 
insecure  foundation,  as  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Haphtara 
gues  back  to  a  sufficiently  early  date.  The  first  mention  of  the 
public  reading  of  the  Prophets  is  in  the  NT  (Lk.  4i6f.  ;  Acts 
13  15  27),  the  next,  in  a  very  cursory  and  obscure  form,  is  in  the 
Mishna  (Megilla,  346),  and,  very  full  and  clear,  in  the  Tosephta 
{Mr  ^/Mz,  4[3],  ed.  Zuckermandel,  12$  ff.\  This  much  may  be 
taken  for  certain,  that  the  reading  of  the  Preohets  came  in  very 
considerably  later  than  that  of  the  Law.  That  what  led  to  it 
was  the  destructive  search  after  Copies  of  the  Law  in  the  time 
of  Antiuclm-.  Kpiphanes  (1  Mace.  1  57)  is  pure  conjecture.  Even 
if  proved  it  would  be  insufficient  for  Ryle's  purpose.  For  the 
age  of  the  Haphtar'-tli,  see  Zunz,  5  /.,  Ryle,  u6_/!  ;  and  on 
the  Haphtaruth  in  general,  see  Schiirer,  1'370,,/C  It  is  necessary 
to  raise  a  note  of  warning  as  to  Gratz,  156  J?! 

3  See  the  passages  textually  quoted  in  Schiirer,  2  342  :  Orig. 
c.  Ce/s.l^g  (ed.  Lommatzsch,  IS  03);  Comm.  in  MattJi.Yl, 
chap.  35  f.  .  >n  chap,  '-i  29  31  f.  (ed.  Lomm.  4  166  169) ;  Jer. 
(.  ;  mm.  in  Matt/i.  'I'l  31  /.  (Vail.  7  1  179);  contr.  Luciferianos% 
chap.  '23  (v.  'J  107);  f'kilosopliu>ncna,\Si^\  Pseudo-Tert.  adv. 
J/.rr.  chap.  1. 

■*  Vet  in  the  last-cited  passage  there  follows  immediately  : 
'  Pranermitto  Pharisauos  qui  additamenta  quaidam  legis  adstru- 
endo  a  Judaeis  divisi  sunt.' 
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about  defiling  the  hands  (M.  Yadayhn,  46)  may  have 
been  a  last  echo  of  this. 1 

Lastly,    we  must  endeavour  to   fix   an   inferior   limit 

for  the  date  at  which  the  prophetical  canon  was  fixed. 

.  For  the  literary  close  of  the  prophetical 

3  .*  _Efri.or  collection,  we' fortunately  have  an  ex- 
limit-EcclUS.  temal  testimony  almost  three  centuries 
older  and  much  more  exhaustive  than  4  Esdras  and 
Josephus,  namely  the  hymn  to  the  great  men  of  the 
past  with  which  Jesus  b.  Sira  (Ecclesiasticus),  in  chaps. 
44-50,  concludes  his  didactb  poem.  From  Enoch 
downwards  all  the  righteous  are  panegyrised,  exactly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Law  and  the 
Former  Prophets.  The  kings  are  treated  quite  on  the 
Deuteronomistic  lines.  David,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah 
receive  unqualified  praise  ;  Solomon  is  commended  only 
half-heartedly,  whilst  Rehoboam  is  spoken  of  as  a  fool, 
and  Jeroboam  as  a  seducer.  Elijah  and  Elisha  find 
their  place  in  the  series  immediately  after  these  two 
kings,  whilst  between  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  comes  Isaiah.- 
Of  him  we  are  told  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  what 
we  read  in  chaps.  ;Jii-39  (  =2  K.  1S-20),  and  that  under 
mighty  inspiration  he  foresaw  the  far  future  and  '  com- 
forted them  that  mourn  in  Zion  '  (cp  40 1).  This  proves 
that  not  only  chaps.  .'J6-39,  but  also  chaps.  40-n*i>,  already 
were  parts  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  thus  that  the  last 
essential  steps  to  its  final  redaction  had  been  made  (cp 
Che.  hitr.  Is.  xviii.).  Still  more  significant  is  it  that 
after  Jeremiah  (who  is  associated  with  Josiah,  as  Isaiah 
is  with  Hezekiah)  and  after  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  prophets 
(ol  dcbdeKa  irpo(prjTixi)  are  mentioned,  and  disposed  of 
collectively  in  \  single  panegyric.  Here  already,  that 
is  to  say,  we  have  the  same  consolidation  as  we  have 
seen  (§  21)  in  the  Mishna  (where  a  single  authorship  in 
the  persons  of  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue'  has  to 
be  found  for  the  one  book  of  the  twelve).  We  may  be 
sure  that  Jesus  b.  vSira  found  the  twelve  books  already 
copied  upon  a  single  roll,  and  thus  in  their  final  form. 
By  his  time  the  prophetic  canon  had  been  closed.3 

The  conclusion  of  this  hymn  (chap.  50)  answers  the 
question  as  to  the  date  of  its  author.  It  is  the  panegyric 
on  Simon  b.  Onias  who  was  high  priest  in  Jesus  b  Sira's 
own  day.  In  this  instance,  it  is  certainly  not  Simon  the 
Just  (cp  §  36)  that  is  intended,  if  it  were  only  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  surname  distinctively  given  in 
Josephus  and  the  Mishna.  The  question  is  decided  for 
Simon  II.  (circa  200)  by  the  prologue  of  the  translator, 
grandson  of  the  author,  who  made  his  version  later  than 
132   B.C.    (see  Ecclesiasticus,   §  8).4     We   therefore 

1  The  arguments  for  utter  rejection  of  this  statement  can  best 
be  read  in  Winer,  H ' il~B&)  2  3537^  The  view  taken  in  the  text 
seems  to  be.-  shared  by  We.  when  he  writes  {IJG  251  ;  2nd  ed. 
2Z6  ;  3rd  ud.  297):  'They  (the  Pharisees)  stood  up  against  the 
Sadducees  for  the  enlargement  of  the  canon.'  Another  view  is 
expressed  in  Eifil. (fi>  514. 

2  The  precedence:  here  given  him  has  no  bearing  on  the  place 
assigned  to  his  bo-ik  in  the  Prophetic  canon  (cp  above,  §  8). 
It  is  the  chronological  succession  of  the  persons  that  is  being 
dealt  with. 

3  The  doubt  raised  (not  for  the  first  time)  by  Bohme  (in 
ZA  Til  '7  280  ['87])  against  the  genuineness  of  49  10a,  where 
the  XII  are  referred  to,  was  excellently  disposed  of  by  Ncildeke 
{ZA  Tli's  156  ['88]),  by  the  evidence  of  the  Syriac  translation 
(which  rests  immediately  on  the  Hebrew),  and  by  showing  that 
in  ■?'.  io/»,  according  to  Cod.  A  and  others,  the  correct  reading 
is  the  plural  Trap e/caAe era v  (followed  by  yap  instead  of  Se),  and 
€\vTpu><Tai>To,  so  that  loi  refers  not  to  E/ekiel  but  to  the  XII. 
Another  circumstance  ought  to  be  noted.  If  the  praise  of 
Ezekiel  is  completed  in  v.  B/\,  it  agrees  in  length  and  substance 
exactly  with  that  of  Jeremiah  in  11.  7,  with  that  of  Hezekiah 
(apart  from  Isaiah)  in  4824^,  and  finally  with  that  of  the  XII, 
if  i>.  10  is  taken  as  applying  wholly  to  them.  To  place  iab 
before  10a  as  Zockler  {Die  Apokryphen  des  AT,  etc.  i3qi, 
p.  348^)  silently  does  is  quite  inadmissible.  To  all  this  must 
now  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  lately  discovered  Hebrew. 
The  genuineness  of  48  23  ff.  is  doubted  by  Duhm  {/es,ifa, 
1892,  p.  vii),  but  without  any  reasons  being  given.  On'  p.  xiv. 
he  appears  to  be  able  to  accept  the  genuineness. 

4  The  arguments  by  which  J.  Halevy  {Etude  sitr  la  pariie 
du  texte  Hebrew  dc  I Ecclesiastique  recemment  decouvcrtc 
1897)  endeavours  to  prove  that  Simon  I.,  the  lust  is  the  h<-ro 
of  chap.  r>0,  have  failed  to  convince  the  present  writer.  Still 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  even  if  lialevy  were  right  the 
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conclude — and  the  conclusion  agrees  with  the  course  of 
the  development  traced  above — that  the  prophetic  collec- 
tion already  existed  as  such,  pretty  much  in  its  present 
form,  about  the  year  200  n.c.1 

Notable  reasons  for  the  same  conclusion  are  supplied 

by  the  Book  of  Daniel  (written  about  164  n.c. ).    Intheiiist 

place  there  is  a  reason  of  a  positive  character  : 

40.  Other  in  92  uc  find   ,    .   .,- ti   ,  uted  as  Q^^ 

evidence.  ,,.      .     rTT  .  ..  t,    .  ,. 

('in    the  [Holy]   Scriptures   ).      Of    gi  e.iter 

weight,  however,  is  a  negative  reason:  the  Book  of 
Daniel  itself  found  a  place — not  among  the  Prophets,  but 
— among  the  Writings.  Other  reasons  for  this  might  be 
conjectured;-  but  the  most  probable  one  still  is  that 
at  the  time  of  its  recognition  as  canonical  the  canon 
of  the  Prophets  had  in  current  opinion  been  already 
definitely  completed.  The  time  of  admission,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  to  have  been  considerably  Inter 
than  the  date  of  composition  (164  B.C.),  and  so  this 
evidence  does  not  go  for  much.  Still  less  imporUnt 
is  the  further  fact,  that  the  w  ork  of  the  Chronicler  (com- 
posed during  the  first  half  of  the  third  century)  is  not 
included  among  the  Former  Prophets.  Its  special 
character  as  a  Midrash  to  already  accepted  biblical 
books  must  long  have  prevented  its  attaining  the  dignity 
of  canonisation  ;  but  a  further  circumstance  helped  to 
impede  its  recognition.  The  immediate  contiguity  of  the 
Former  Prophets  and  the  Books  of  Jeremiah  and  Lzekiel 
(brought  to  their  final  form  at  an  early  date)  must 
comparatively  soon  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  n\ed 
and  unalterable,3  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  to  append 
Chronicles  to  the  later  prophets  was  plainly  impossible. 
It  remains,  then,  that  the  c<  anpletion  of  the  collection. — 
we  might  almost  say  also  of  the  canon — of  the  Prophets 

.-    t, u„j.;„   took     place    in    course    of    the     third 

41.  Prophetic  ^ 

century.      This,  however,  does  not  yet 
canon         ,    .       J    4  '  .  .  . 

subordinate.    *n"g  US  .l°  anf  alt0Setheru  unamhguous 

nndingwith  reference  to  their  'canoniza- 
tion.' It  is  only  misleading  if  we  allow  ourselves,  with- 
out quallacation,  to  carry  back  the  idea  of  '  canonicity, 
in  the  fulhy-developed  form  which  it  finally  reached,  to 
the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  formation  of  a  canon.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  Prophets  ever  to  receive  a 
canonical  value  in  the  same  sense  in  which  this  was 
given  to  the  Law  ;  the  subordinate  character  of  the  Pro- 
phetic canon  remains  fixed  for  all  coming  time.4  Holi- 
ness was,  and  continued  to  be,  a  relative  conception, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  give  to  the  designation  D'lSDn 
in  Dan.  92  the  same  fulness  of  meaning  that  it  has  in  the 
Talmud.  The  gulf  between  the  Law  and  all  the  remain- 
ing books  could  be  bridged  only  artificially,  and  we 
know  with  certainty  that  the  bridging  idea — the  idea  of 
a  property  common  to  all  holy  books,  that  of  '  defiling 
the  hands  ' — was  an  invention  of  Pharisaic  scholasticism, 
withstood  by  the  Sadducees  even  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (Yad.  46).  Until  this  bridge  had  been 
securely  constructed  there  was  no  idea  of  a  canonicity 
that  included  all  three  portions  equally.  This  is  proved 
by  a  fact  to  which  we  have  already  referred, — the  Saddu- 
cean  recognition  of  nothing  but  the  Law.  Before  <>. 
definitive  union  of  the  Prophetic  canon  with  that  of  the 

date  of  Ecde:-.ia-apus  ought  not  to  be  pushed  back  more  tlirm 
fifty  or  sPty  \ ':ar*>.  The  author  maybe  describing  in  his  old 
age  remembrance  from  his  early  youth.  See  Kautzsch  in  S£Krt 
1808,  p.  igSy. 

*  The  possibility  of  much  later  additions  to  the  books  admitted 
to  this  canon  P  unfortunately  by  no  means  excluded,  as  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  simple  fact  that  even  the  Pentateuch 
continued  to  be  adeled  to  long  after  its  canonization  (see  §  37). 
Ihus  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  us  from 
attributing  the  appendices  to  Zechariah  (chaps.  !t-14)  to  the  later 
Maccabean  period,  as  We.  (f/G  228,  n.  2,  3rd  ed.  274,  n.  2) 
appears  to  do  (up  Zechariah  ii.),  or  admitting  the  interpo- 
lation of  passages  in  Isaiah  (already  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
chaps.  40-00)  as  is  indicated  by  Duhm's  results.  In  these  cases, 
however,  weare  justified  in  demandingveryconclusivearguments. 

-  Cp,  for  example,  Duhm,  op.  cit.  vi.  n.  1. 

3  Hence  aUo  the  exclusion  of  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

4  As  to  this  cp  the  very  significant  passage  (Megilla,  27a) 
quoted  in  Marx,  29,  n.  3. 
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Law  could  be  effected  the  way  had  to  be  prepared  by  a 
continually  rising  appreciation  of  the  prophetic  literature, 
and  by  an  ever-growing  conception  of  its  sanctity.  To 
this  result  the  Maccabean  period  must  unquestionably 
have  contributed  much.  Such  passages  as  1  Mace.  446 
'.'27  Id  41  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  t,  hildren  (v.  14  ;  cp 
Ps.  74g)  show  not  only  how  far  people  then  felt  them- 
selves to  be  removed  from  the  prophetic  times,  but 
also  huw  highly  those  times  were  thought  of.  Still  we 
mast  hear  in  mind  the  passage  in  2  Maec.  (^13)  already 
referred  to  (§  27),  which  seems  to  show  that,  even  in 
the  last  century  u.c. ,  it  was  still  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Prophets  and  of  profane  writings,  in  the  same  breath, 
as  p.  1 1  ts  of  the  same  library. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  was 
once  a  time  in  which   the   Prophets,  but  not  the  I-Iagio- 
grapha,  could  be  spoken  of  along  with 


42.  Prophets 
preceded 


the  Law  as  included  among  the  sacred 

Hagiographa.  ;vnti"f;      f^"«name  -the  Law' can 

0     °     r  lie  used  to  designate  the  whole  tripartite 

canon  (see  above,  $  26),  so  also  can  the  double  name 
'the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  (Cp,  in  NT,  Mt.  617  7  12 
Lk.  pii62Q3i  Acts  2^23,  and,  in  the  tradition  of  the 
synagogue  Rush  fiftsh-S/nunt,  46  ;  Baba  B.  8  14  ;  Talm. 
J.  A/egilla,  3  1  ;  also  Baba  B.  13  b).1  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  name  Kabbdld  ('Tradition')  in- 
cludes the  Prophets  and  the  Writings  (cp  the  numerous 
passages  in  Zunz,  44  n.  a),  but  the  synonymous  expres- 
sion Ashlemta  (see  above,  §  33),  if  we  are  correctly 
informed  (Straek,  439),  the  prophets  only. 

(3)   The    third    canon;     the    Hagiographa.  —  Here, 
again,  there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  that,  at  the  time 

.„  -nin+;««+i««    when    the    prophetic    collection    was 

43.  Distinction     ,       .  u     r      u  *  *    1 

,    ,  ,.  closed,    much  of  what   we   now  find 

between  tnem.  .  .,  -  ,  ,      , 

in    our    third    canon    was    already    in 

existence,  and  }ret  it  did  not  gam  admission  into  the 
collection  and  found  no  place  in  the  canon  of  that  day. 
At  bottom  the  reason  is  self-evident  ;  it  was  a  collection 
of  prophets  that  was  being  made,  a  collection,  that  is  to 
say,  of  writings  in  which  God  himself  spoke,  enforcing 
the  Law  by  the  mouth  of  his  messengers.  Such  other 
writings  as  were  then  extant  did  not  profess  to  be 
run1  On:  ( '  oracle  of  Vahwc,'  EV  '  thus  saith  the  Lord  '), 
the  immediate  utterance  of  the  God  of  Israel.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  the  earlier  nucleus  of  the  Psalter,  was  in 
use  as  the  hymn-book  of  the  Temple  services  ;  but  to 
have  admitted  it  into  the  canon  on  that  account  would 
have  been  very  much  the  same  as  if  now  a  Christian 
church  were  to  place  its  hymnal  among  its  symbolical 
books.  There  was  necessary,  accordingly,  a  further  (cp 
$  34)  extension  of  the  idea  '  Sacred  Writings  '  or  (using 
■the  word  with  caution)  of  the  idea  of  the  '  canon,'  and 
(so  to  say)  a  reduced  intensity,  before  any  further  books 
could  find  admission,  not  of  course  into  either  of  the 
-canons  already  existing,  but  into  a  third,  subordinate  in 
rank  to  these.  It  is  obvious,  further,  that  again  a  con- 
siderable period  must  have  elapsed  before  this  extension 
of  the  idea  could  make  way,  and  thus  render  possible 
the  admission  of  books  which,  at  the  time  when  the 
prophetic  canon  was  closed,  were  still  unwritten. 

Pcsides  the  (obvious)  condition  of  a  book's  having  a 

religious   character,    the   only    remaining   condition  de- 

v   A    f    man^eo^  by  tne   test   implied  in   the  ex- 

5|  panded  idea   of   canon    is   the  condition 

prophetic  of  date  Those  books  were  accepted 
-P  '       which    were    considered     to    have    been 

written  during  the  prophetic  period, 

Our  earliest  witness  to  this  is  Josephus.  In  the  passage  already 
referred  to  above  (c.  Aft.  1  8),  after  setting  forth  his  tripartite 
division  i.)f  the  sacred  writings  (5+  13  +  4),  he  goes  on  to  say: — 
a-rrb  Se  'Apragepgov  ^exf-  T0"  *a®'  W°-s  )(povov  yeypaTrraL  /xer 
ejcao'Ta,  TTLarcui?  5*  oi>x  o/jioias  i^uotcu  tois  irpb  avrtuv  Sta.  to  fxyj 
ycriixOat  ttju  iW  TTpo'/irjiW  aKpt^if  SiaSoxyv-  That  is  to  say;  the 
pruplnjLic  period  closes  with  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  and  Nehemiah), 

1  Gn.it/,  150/I,  wishes  to  exclude  the  Hagiographa  in  both 
cases.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  evidence  for  their  inclusion 
cannot  be  regarded  as  being  so  certain  in  the  case  of  the  '  Law 
and  the  Prophets'  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  '  Law'  alone. 
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and  cnnonicity  (even  in  the  case  of  non -prophetical  books)  is 
guaranteed  only  by  contemporaneousness  with  the  continuous 
series  of  the  prophets  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  'falmudic 
tradition.  Tos.  Yadiryim,  'J  ij  (p.  603)  rules  that  '  hooks  such  as 
ben  Sira  [EcclesiasUcus]  and  all  books  written  -pxi  |;o.2  do 
not  defile  the  hands.'  This  Tj^W'l  ]H2!2—i.e.,  'from  that  time 
forward  ' — is  the  standing  expression  for  the  cessation  of  the 
prophetic  period.  Corresponding  with  it  is  the  other  phrase  -jj; 
JN3  ('until  then'),  denoting  this  period.  Further  confirmation 
is  found  in  San.  28^1  :  '  IGok-i  like  Tien  Sira  and  similar  books 
wrincn/rom  that  time  oiiwards  maybe  read  as  one  reads  a  letter ' 
(cp  on  this,  Buhl,  §  .).  The  point  of  time  is  fixed  by  a  passage 
in  Seder  olam  ra/>i>a,  30,  as  the  lime  of  Alexander  the  Mace- 
donian :  'The  rough  he-goat  (Man.  S21)  is  Alexander  the 
Macedonian,  who  reigned  twelve  years  ;  utitil  then  the  prophets 
prophesied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  from  that  time  fon.vavd  incline 
thine  ear  and  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  wise.' 1  If  Alexander 
tin;  tireat  here  takes  the  place  of  Artaverxes  in  Josephus,  the 
explanation  is  simply  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  chronology 
and  conception  of  history,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  Ezra  and 
Malachi  all  lived  at  the  barae  time,  which  is  contiguous  with  that 
of  Alexander." 

We  now  know,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  out  of  mere 
caprice,  but  in  accordance  with  a  settled  doctrine,  that 
4  Esd.  14  and  Baba  Bat'tra  15a  declare  all  the  canonical 
books  to  have  been  already  in  existence  in  Ezra's  time. 
The  time  limit  was  a  fixed  one  ;  difference  of  view  was 
possible  only  with  regard  to  the  person  of  the  author. 
From  this  doctrine  we  deduce  the  proposition  :  Into  the 
third  canon,  that  of  the  Ha^iograpka,  were  received  all 
books  of  c  religious  character  of  -which  the  date  was 
believed  to  go  back  as  far  as  to  the  Prophetic  period,  that 
is,  to  the  time  of  lizrii  and  the  Great  Assembly. 

The  reason  for  the  setting  up  of  such  a.  standard  is 

easily   intelligible.       Down   to    the    time    of   the   Great 

„_   _,  Assembly,    the   Spirit   of  God   had   been 

45.  Reason  ..   -       ,       ,     ■     +u     T         ,    t     , 

,,.     .,        operative  not   only  in  the   Law  but  also 

outside  of  it,  namely  in  the  Prophets  ;  but 
'from  that  time  onwards'  the  Law  took  the  command 
alone.  'Until  then'  it  was  possible  to  point  to  the 
presence  of  the  factor  which  was  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sacred  writings,  but  '  from  that  time  onwards 
it  was  not.  Hence  the  conviction  that  the  divine  pro- 
ductive force  had  manifested  itself  even  in  those  cases 
where  the  writing  did  not  claim  to  bean  immediate  divine 
utterance  ;  but  only  down  to  the  close  of  the  prophetic 
period.  The  proposition  we  have  just  formulated  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  reception  or  non-recepdon  of 
all  the  books  that  we  now  have  to  deal  with.  Job  was 
received^  as,  according  to  general  belief,  a  bonk  uf 
venerable  antiquity  \  Ruth  as  a  narrative  relating  to  the 
period  of  the  judges,  and  therefore  (as  was  invariably 
assumed  as  matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  historical 
narratives)  as  dating  from  the  same  time  ;  the  Psalms  as 
broadly  covered  by  the  general  idea  that  they  'were 
*  David's  Psalms"  ;  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Ecclesiastes 
as  resting  on  Solomon's  name  ;  Lamentations  as  rest- 
ing on  that  of  Jeremiah  ;  Daniel  as  a  prophet  of  the 
Persian  period  (which  in  its  whole  extent  was  supposed 
to  fall  within  the  prophetic  age)  overlooked  in  the  earlier 
collection.  The  same  consideration  held  good  for 
Esther,  regarded  as  a  history  book.  At  the  close  comes 
the  liook  of  Ezra — separated  from  the  general  work  of 
the  Chronicler^ — which,  in  its  account  of  the  Great 
Assembly,  contained  the  original  document  on  the  close 
of  the  Prophetical  period  and  so,  as  it  were,  puts  the 
4fi  Amipri  co'°ph°n  to  tne  completed  canon.  Had 
diepq  what  we  now  call  Chronicles — i.e. ,  the  first 

part  of  the  *  'hronicleCs  work — been  in- 
corporated with  the  canon  simultaneously  with  the 
incorporation  of  its  second  part,  the  Book  of  Ezra,  the 
two  would  never  have  been  separated,  and  even  arranged 
in  an  order  contrary  to  the  chronological  (cp  Historical 
Literature,  §  15).  We  may  therefore  say  with  all 
confidence  that    Chronicles  did  not  come  in  till  after- 

1  'The  wise'  are  the  (post  -  canonical)  scribes;  cp  Weber, 
121//: 

:  Cp  copious  proofs  for  this  point,  already  more  than  once 
touched  on  above,  in  Marx  (see  below,  §  75),  53,  n.  4. 

3  Cp  Chronicles,  §  2   and  Ezra,  g  8. 
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wards,  as  an  appendix  to  the  canon.  The  reason  for 
its  original  exclusion  was  no  doubt  the  consciousness  that, 
strictly,  it  was  but  a  Midrash  to  other  canonical  books. 
The  second  part  of  the  Chronicler's  work,  once  canonized, 
tended  to  take  the  other  along  with  it  ;  possibly  too  the 
Book  of  Chronicles  may  have  been  helped  by  the  minute- 
ness with  which  it  goes  into  the  temple  service — a  feature 
to  which  at  a  later  date,  in  the  Massurctie  arrangement 
(see  above,  §  8),  it  was  indebted  fur  a  first  place  among 
the  Hagiographa.  From  this  one  certain  case,  the  last, 
may  be  inferred  the  possibility  that  other  books  also, 
especially  the  immediately  preceding  ones  (Ezra,  Esther, 
Daniel ;  perhaps  also  Ruth  :  see  above,  §9),  were  only 
gradually  added,  one  by  one,  to  the  third  canon  by 
way  of  appendices.  At  least,  they  all  of  them  have  the 
appearance  of  being,  as  to  their  contents,  appendices  to 
the  two  halves  of  the  Prophetic  canon,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing six  books  form  a  class  by  themselves.  We  are  not, 
however,  in  a  position  to  speak  with  certainty  here. 

Conversely,  all  other  writings,  so  far  as  not  excluded 

by  reason   of  their  language  or  some  exception  taken 

_     .    ,    ,   to  their  contents,  may  safely  be  supposed 

',      .  to  have  been   excluded  either  because, 

manifestly  and  on  their  own  confession, 
thev  did  not  go  back  to  the  Prophetic  time,  or  because 
their  claim  to  do  so  was  not  admitted.1  The  first-men- 
tioned reason  must  have  been  what  operated  in  the  case 
of  works  of  so  high  a  standing  as  1  Mace,  and  Ecclesi- 
asUcus  ;  as  instances  of  the  application  of  the  second 
principle,  we  may  take  (in  contrast  to  Daniel)  the  books 
of  Baruch  and  Enoch.2 

The    attempt    to    determine    the   date   at   which    the 

canon   of   the    Hagiograph.i ,    and   with   it   that    of   the 

_    ,  entire  OT,  was  fin. illy  closed,  is  again 

•    r     '•       1-    '-j.    surrounded  with  the  very  greatest  difii- 
mferior  limit.       u        T    .         .     ,      ■        -.,     c     ., 
culty.      Let  us,  to   begin  with,    hx  the 

terminus    ad   quern,      It   is   given   us   in   the   passages, 

frequently  referred  to  already,  in  Josephus  (c.  A  p.  18) 

and  4  Esdras  (chap.  14),  where  the  entire  corpus  of  the 

OT  Scriptures,  in  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  books,  is 

set  apart  from  alt  other  writings.      As  to  the  extent  of 

the  canon,   unanimity   had   been    reached    by    at  least 

somewhere  about  the  year  100  A.n. 

For  a  superior  limit  we  shall  have  to  begin  where  our 

investigation   as  to   the    prophetic    cnnon   ended— with 

_  .       the  son  of  .Sirach.      In  his  hymn  he  com- 

v-    ■+.  memor.iles,    as  the  last  of  the  heroes  of 

Isincl,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  as  well  as 

Nehemiah,    thereby   conclusively  showing   that   he  was 

acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Chronicler  (  ll.)  ^  ff. ). 

Moreover,  he  makes  use  of  passages  from   the   Psalms. 

Neither   fact    proves   anything  for   £\   third  canon  ;    the 

fact  that  he  found  his  ideal  and  pattern  in  the  prophets 

is  rather  against  this  (2433:    In    8i8aaKa\iav  ws  irpo- 

<j)7)T€iav  tVxeui).      The  prologue  of  his  descendant  (later 

than  132  B.C.)  shows  still  more  unmistakably  that  no 

definite  third  canon  was  then  in  existence,  even  although, 

already  a  certain  number  of  books  had  begun  to  attach 

themselves  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.      Three  times 

he  designates  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  literature  which  , 

had  been  handed  down,  to  which  also  his  ancestor  had 

sought    to    add  his  quota,  as  6  votxos  Kal  ol  irpotprJTat 

Kal  to.  <£XXa  t&  /car'  cluto'us  r}no\ov&7}K6ra  ;   6.  c  k.   ol 

np.  k.  to,  dXXa  irdrpia  /3t/3Xia  ;  6.  v,  k.  cti  Trpo<pr}TGiat  (ol 

7rpo<p7}Tai  [C])  k.  to,  Xoitto,  tujv  (3t(3\iiov.     What  is  thus 

designated  by  three  different  indeterminate  expressions 

cannot  have  been  a  definite  collection.      That  of  these 

books,  in  whole  or   in  part,  there  were  already  Greek 

translations  we  can  gather  from  the  Prologue  ;   but  we 

get  no  help  either  from  this  or  from  the  LXX  generally. 

1  '  Some  found  their  way  in,  others  not,  on  grounds  of  taste 

the  taste  of  the  period,'  says  Wellhausen  (E/nt.{4)  552  6th  ed. 
512).  No  doubt  considerations  of  taste  must  have  had  influence 
on  the  decision  whether  the  books  in  question  came  up  to  the 
standard  ;  but  it  was  the  doctrine  that  formally  decided 

-  As  to  Ecclesiasticus  note  the  express  testimony  of  Tosephta 
and  Gemara  (above,  §  44). 
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In  i  Mace.  7 16/  we  find  Vs.  70  2  f.  cited  with  the 
formula  /card  tuv  \byov  6V  (tous  \dyovs  ovs  [A]|  typaxf'C, 
in  other  words, „as  1  Inly  Scripture.  In  I59 /■  '  '-miel  and 
his  three  friends  are  named  as  patterns  m  immediate 
connection  with  Elijah,  David,  Caleb,  and  others;  1  54 
seems  to  quote  Daniel's  prediction  (J  >an.  ^27).  We  here 
see,  somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  second  or  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  B.e. ,  the  Book  of  Daniel 
for  the  first  time  coming  into  e\  idence  as  \  fullv  ac- 
credited authority— -w  e  could  not  possibly  liave  expected 
so  to  find  it  at  any  earlier  date. 

Unfortunately  these  testimonies,  such  as  thev  are,  are 
followed  bv  a  veiv  wide  hiatus.       Philo  (ob.   the.   50 

DU.  rmio.  the  extent  Qf  his  UI.i[in;_,.s  ^a|,  ])IX)CCL.,ini|Lr 
uncompromisingly  on  the  allegorical  method  of  biblic.il 
interpretation),  they  do  not  yield  us  much  that  is  satis- 
factory in  our  present  inquiry.1  Nowhere  do  we  find 
a  witness  to  1  tripartite  canon.-  Oi'  the  canonical 
books  he  nowhere  quotes  K/ekicl,  any  of  the  five 
Megilloth,  Daniel,  or  Chronicles.3  The  blank  is  a  great 
one.  Still  we  may  find  some  compensation  in  the  lact 
that  at  least  the  book  of  Ezra  is  cited  with  the  solemn 
formula  applicable  to  a  divinely  inspired  writing.-1  A 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  canon 
cannot  be  drawn  from  this  silence  regarding  many  books. 
On  the  other  hand,  real  importance  attaches  to  the 
following  piece  of  negative  evidence:  Philo,  although 
(as  an  Alexandrian)  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
many  non-canonical  books,  and  indeed  actually  betrays 
such  acquaintance,  in  no  instance  uses  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  canonical.  This  allows  as  probable 
the  inference  that  a.  definitely  closed  canon  was  know  n 
to  him  ;  only  we  are  not  able  to  say  from  any  data 
supplied  by  him  what  w  as  the  extent  of  that  canon  in 
its  third  part. 

Our  next  witness  is  the  NT.  In  Lk.  24  44  we  have 
evidence  of  the  tripartite  division,  for  '  the  psalms  '  prob- 
-™  ably  stands  u.  p<>!:ori  for  the  whole  of  the 
third  canon.  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Esther, 
and  Ezra  are  not  referred  to  at  all.  Of  course  here 
again  nothing  certain  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  silence  ; 
but,  if  other  considerations  came  into  plav,  this  fact 
also  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  other 
side,  the  certain  reference  to  Chronicles  in  Mt.  2^35, 
Lka  II515  is  entitled  to  have  weight.  The  quotation 
of  Dan.  7  22  in  1  Cor.  62  also  must  be  referred  to.6 

There  thus  remains  «.  space  of  something  like  two 
-  c^turies — say  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C. 

1  Cp  Hornemann  (Observationes  ad  illustrationcm  doctrinal 
de  canone  IT.  ex  Phi/one,  1775,  copious  extracts  from  which 
are  give  1  in  kieri^.orn's  /■./«/.'-*'  ]  123^).  Till  the  appearance 
of  Prof.  H.  K.  J-.'ylt'.s  P/.llo  and  the  Holy  Scripture  ('Q5),_the 
statement.-.  of  Horne-mann  had  never  been  verified  with  sufficient 
care  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  not  in  any  point  heen 
shown  to  be  inaccurate.  Prof.  Kyle's  results  do  not,  however, 
differ  much  from  those  of  Hornemann. 

2  Apart  from  De  Vit.  Contempt.,  §  ?,  probably  a  work  of  a 
rrueb  L.t^r  time.  Cp  Lucius,  Vic  Therapcuten,  1879,  and 
Sch  irers  review  of  Conybeare's  Philo  about  ihc  Contemplative 
i^ije,  TLZ,  20th  July  1895. 

'■'•  That  1  Ch.  7  14  is  quoted  in  the  tract  De  cov^r.  guar.  erud. 
gratia,  ?,  is  as  -rn-d  by  I  lerzfeld  (GVI  3  q6  [1057]  ;  but  cp  also 
Rkhter's  edition  < -f  Phil-.,  iijZ).  and  has  been  taken  over  from 
him  by  all  swCei  merit  writer.-.  ;  l.ait  it  is  rather  (F'b  ciilrir.ged  form 
enlarged  perleq,'-,  fr< >m  <  h. )  of  <"kn.  -1(1  20,  which  van-  s  fn.ui  Ch. 
Kyle  (Philo,  etc.,  p.  2^)  finds  1  Ch.  *i  1  /  quoted  (Ih  f'r«-in.  et 
Pot-n.  §  13,  ij.  420);  but  there  is  very  little  likeness  between  the 
two  passages    fee,    however,    the    next    note).       Of    the    minor 

Erophets  only  Hosea,  Jonah,  and   Zeeliariah  are  made  use  of; 
ut  this  guarantees  the  entire  J  )odekapro|dielon. 

4  Unless  here  (De  con/.  Lin°-uaritut,  §  :.■:;_,  J/)  the  whole  of 
iCh.3  be  intended,  rather  than  (as  is  universally  assumed) 
K/raS2  (see  in  1  Ch.  3  22  the  one  descendant  of  1  >avid  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  8  2).  Cp  the  plur.  oi  a./c/xd(racTe5  k.t.A.  and  €u 
PatrtKtKais  /Si'/3Aois. 

5  By  many  the  expression  'from  ...  to'  there  used  is 
actually  taken  to  mean  '  from  the  first  book  to  the  last  book  of 
the  OT.'  Then  the  passage  would  prove  the  close  of  the  canon 
with  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  and,  in  fact,  its  close  altogether; 
but  the  expression  may  refer  to  the  sacrilege  implied  in  the 
locality  of  Zechariah's  murder. 

«  Cp  Ryle,  p.  143^ 
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to  abnut  100  A.D. — within  which  we  are  unable  to  point 
out  any  sure  indications  of  the  close  of  the  third  canon. 

52.  No  decision,  Ry'e  <p/  I73^\  th'nkf  H  can  bfe  nlac'e 

2nd  cent.  B.C.     °fl,wlth.n  VCI"-V  hlfh  deSr<:e  °f  Pmh~ 

ability  that   the  close    took    place    as 

early  as  the  second  century  h.C,  between  106  and  105, 
the  ye:ir  of  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus  II.  His  one 
positive  reason  *  is  that  the  civil  wars  and  scholastic  con- 
troversies of  the  last  century  B.c  must  have  withdrawn 
int<  rest  from  such  tliinys  and  nunle  impossible  any 
union  of  schools  or  any  public  step  that  could  alter  the 
status  (/no.  That  there  ever  was  a  union  of  schools, 
however,  we  have  every  reason  to  deny  ;  the  extension 
of  the  canon  was  in  all  probability  only  one  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  I'harisme  school  (cp  above,  ij  37). 
From  this  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  is  no  question 
about  any  public  step  being  taken  —  say  a  deliberate 
decision,  reached  once  for  all,  or  a.  decree  of  any 
aullioi  ilalive  assembly. 

We  actually  have  express  information,  however,  of 
such  a  decision  at  a  much   later   time.      It  is  ob\ious 

-«    -n/r-  1  that    no    such     thins    would     ha\  e    been 

53.  Mishna.  .,       ,      ,h        ,  ,     ,     ■ 

necessary  if  a  binding  decision  had  al- 
ready been  long  in  existence.  We  refer  at  present  to 
the  controversy  of  which  we  read  in  the  Mishna  {  1 W. 
3 5  !    ep  Pduyvih,  5j). 

The  general  proposition  there  laid  down  runs  as  follows  : 
'All  holy  scriptures  (ripn  •'nnzd'-  defile  the  hands  *  (cp  above, 
§  3);  next  follows  the  particular:  '  Cantu  ks  and  Ecclesiastes 
defile  the  hands.'  Then  we  have  the  controversy.  '  R.  Juda 
said  :  Canticles  indeed  defiles  the  hands  ;  as  regards  Ecclesiistes 
opinion  is  divided.  R.  Jose  said  :  Ecclesiastes  doe.-,  not  defile 
the  hands,  but  as  regards  Canticles  opinion  is  divided.  _  R. 
Simon  said:  About  Ecclesiastes  the  school  of  Shammai  gives 
the  laxer,  the  school  of  Hillel  the  severer  decision  (here  compare 
the  elucidation  in  Eduyoth,b-$t  that  according  to  the  former 
[Shammai]  Ecclesiastes  does  not  defile  the  hands,  according  to 
the  latter  it  does).-'-  R.  Simon  h.  'Azay  said  :  To  me  it  has  been 
handed  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  seventy-two  elders  that,  on  the 
dayonwhichR.  Elie/erb'Azarya  was  made  supreme  head,  it  was 
decided  that  (both)  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes  defile  the  hands. 
R.  'Akiba  said  :  Cod  forbid  that  there  should  ever  have  been 
difference  of  opinion  in  Israel  about  Canticles,  as  if  it  did  not 
defile  the  hands  ;  for  the  entire  world,  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  does  not  outweigh  the  day  in  which  Canticles  was  given  to 
Israel.  For  indeed  (^)  all  Scriptures  Cn'mro)  are  holy  (tr-ip), 
but  Canticles  is  holy  of  holies  (trenp  eh,?)-  If  people  were 
divided  in  opinion,  it  was  as  to  Eodesia-tes  alnne.  R.  Johanan 
b.  Jehoshua,  the  son  of  K.  'Akiba's  father-in-law,  said:  Asthe 
son  of 'Azay  says,  people  ivere  thus  divided  in  opinion,  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  matter  has  been  decided.'  4 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  dispute  here  was  not 
about  the  question  of  canonicity,  both  books  being  clearly 
.  included  in  the  opening  sentences  under 

54.  Meaning  the  category  of  hoiyi  anci  that  the  word 
Of  dispute.  wji  -to  "preserve,  lay  aside,  hide,'  the 
technical  expression  for  the  treatment  with  which  the 
books  in  question  were  threatened,  does  not  mean  '  to 
pronounce  apocryphal'  but  only  something  like  'to 
exclude  from  public  reading.'5  Both  contentions  are 
incorrect.  The  word  in  question  is  not  used  with 
reference  to  Ecclesiasticus  or  other  apocryphal  works, 
simply  because  no  one  had  ever  spoken  of  canonizing 
them,  and  thus  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  question 
about  doing  away  with  them  or  remount;  them.  And 
that  our  passage  certainly  is  discussing  the  question 
whether  the  two  books  are   Holy  Scripture   or  not,   is 

-  A  sr-i  ond  argument  adduced  bv  Rvle,  that  obtained  by 
reasoning  backward-,  from  the  poMtion  in  Jo-ephus,  is  toned 
down  by  Buhl  (p.  17)  to  the  more  moderate  \  ie^\  that  _  the  third 
part  .  .  .  had  already  received  its  canonical  completion  before 
tne  Christian  era.'  . 

2  ];y  this  we  are  certainly,  in  accordance  with  3  2,  to  under- 
stand the  entire  canon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Q^jinD  men" 
tione-l  later  may  mean  men-lv  the  Hagiographa. 

'A  (due  easily  perceives  tkii  in  point  of  fact  here  also  the 
stricter  school' of  Shammai  remained  true  to  its  reputation,  and 
no  less  so  the  laxer  school  of  Hillel. 

4  The  tract,  Aboth  de  Rabbi  Nathan  (chap.  1),  as  we  saw 
abo\e  (§  18),  carries  this  decision  back,  as  also  in  the  case  of 
Proverbs,  to  the  time  of 'the  Great  Synagogue.' 

■r'  Cp  especially  Buhl,  7/  26,  and  Ryle,  187/  On  the 
other  hand,  Chevne  (OPs,  457)  acknowledges  that  the  question  is 
that  of  canonicity. 
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made  unmistakably  evident  by  the  words  of  R.  'Akiba. 

In  this  final  stage  of  the  development  the  question 
cannot  possibly  be  whether  perhaps,  though  integral 
parts  of  Holy  .Scripture,  they  nevertheless  do  not  defile 
the  hands  :  it  is  established  that  '  all  Holy  Scriptures 
defile  the  hands.'  Then  follows  the  Mishnic  derision 
that  the  books  of  Canticles  and  Keelesiastes  also  belong 
to  this  class  ;  after  this,  the  discussion  which  preceded 
the  decision,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  reached, 
are  given. 

In  this  connection  the  precise  fixing  of  the  day  on 
which  this  decision  was  arrived  at  is  important- — the  day 
on  which  at  Jamnia  (Yabna)  R.  Gamaliel 
II.  was  incidentally  deposed  from  his 
place  as  president  of  the  court  of  justice,  an  incident  for 
which  we  have  also  other  early  testimonies.1  This 
event  certainly  falls  within  the  decades  that  immediately 
followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — whether  so  early 
as  90  A.D.  (the  usual  assumption)  is  questionable,  but 
100  a.d.  will  not  in  anv  case  be  vcrv  wide  of  the  mark. 
This  period,  then,  saw  the  settlement  of  a  twofold 
controversy,  which,  as  regards  one  half  of  it  at  least, 
had  already  occupied  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai 
about  a  century  before.  This  last  point  is  conceded 
even  by  a  zealot  like  R.  'Akiba  ;  his  unrestrained 
exaggeration  as  regards  Canticles  is  only  a  veil  to  cover 
the  weakness  of  his  position.'2  We  hear  nothing  of  any 
decision  of  the  question  preceding  that  of  lamnia. 
That,  after  the  proceedings  of  that  stormy  dav,  the 
question  should  have  been  discussed  again  some  decades 
later  (R.  'Akiba  ob.  135),  need  not  surprise  us.  No 
new  decision  is  arrived  at  :  the  question  is  answered 
by  a  confirmation  of  that  of  Jamnia.3 

Thus,  then,  about  the  year  100  A.D.  there  was 
still,  as  an  unsettled  controversy,  the  same  question 
as  to  the  canonicitv  of  two  books,  which  as  regards  one 
of  them  { Keelesiastes  ;  see  Ecclesiastics,  ti  3)  had 
been  a  notorious  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
great  schools  of  the  Pharisees.4     I'v  that  time,  however, 

1  For  brevity's  sake  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  exceed- 
ingly careful  histo  y  of  the  activity  of  the  scribes,  with  copious 
proofs,  given  in  Schiirer  (2  301  _^i). 

-  The  remark  has  a  wider  application  to  rabbinical  Judaism 
generally  and  the  other  Mugilloth  :  cp  We.  KinlX^)  554,  6th  ed. 
5*4- 

■■  The  reader  is  referred  to  Buhl  (28  ff.~),  Wildeboer 
(58  _/),  Kyle  (192^!),  and  the  articles  Pe rim  and  Nicanor 
for  the  later  and  less  amply  attested  disputes  about  Esther, 
Proverbs,  Ezekiel,  and  Jonah  (mentioned  in  the  order  of  the 
degree  of  their  attestation).  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Book: 
of  Esther  ((/.v.,  §  12)  that  such  disputes  can  have  been  really 
sciiuus.  In  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  there  may  be  a  genuine  remin- 
iscence of  the  embarrassment  caused  to  the  scribes  by  the 
discrepancies  between  the  Law  and  b/ek.  40-4$,  perhaps  also  of 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Sadducees  on  this  account.  In 
part  at  least,  we  must  admit  the  truth  of  Strack's  remark 
(p.  420)  that  'in  many  cases  the  discussions  leave  one  with  the 
iin|>iession  that  the  objections  were  raised  merely  that  they 
nnjjit  be  refuted.'  This  impression,  however,  no  wav  impairs 
that  of  the  real  seriousness  of  the  decision  of  Jamnia.  That 
the  four  books  mentioned  above  are  not  named  in  1'ad.  3  5 
proves  in  any  case  that  at  that  time  serious  objections  to  them 
were  no  longer  entertained,  and  as  we  are  here  dealing  only  with 
the  close  of  the  canon,  not  with  the  individual  books  of  which  it 
was  composed,  this  fact  must  suffice  for  us. 

~>  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  (which  we  learn  from 
various  sources)  that  Simon  b.  Shetah  (who  belonged  to  the  third 
of  the  five  'pairs,'  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  B.C.) 
quotes  Eccles.7  1.'  as  Holy  S-.ripture  (for  details  see  Euhl,p.i5yC). 
He  represents  the  one  side  of  the  case.  The  subject  is  one 
that  belongs  to  'special  introduction' ;  but,  in  passing,  the  present 
writer  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  view  that,  in  the  present 
text  of  Keelesiastes,  traces  are  to  be  clearly  found  of  the 
assistance  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  give,  in  order  to 
secure  for  this  book  a  place  in  the  canon.  In  1_  10  it  is  testified 
of  the  preacher  ( nsn p  >  that  he  was  a  well-meaning  and  respectable 
man  (of  course  otherwise  unknown).  The  contradiction  to  1  i, 
where  he  is  represented  as  being  'the  son  of  David,'  'king  in 
Jerusalem,'  is  glaring.  These  words,  as  also  1  12  16,  agooddeal 
in  -  4-9  and  perhaps  also  7  15^1  and  certainly  1J  1 1-14  are  inter- 
polations, by  means  of  which  alone  the  reception  of  the  book 
into  the  canon  was  rendered  possible.  It  i->  self-evident  that 
Canticles  also  became  a  part  of  the  canon,  only  by  virtue  of  its 
superscription  which  asmbes  it  to  Solomon.  A  valuahle  light 
is  thrown  on  R.  'AkTba's  assertion  that  Canti'Jes  had  never 
been  disputed,   and  at  the  same  time  a  trustworthy  evidence, 
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the  question  had  long  been  /substantially)  a  settled  one, 
as  is  shown  by  the  passages  quoted  from  Josephus  and 
4  Hydras  ;  settled,  however,  not  by  any  single  decision, 
but  only  by  the  gradual  clearing  up  of  public  opinion. 
Of  other  books  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  there  is 
no  question  whatever,  and  as  regards  those  two  about 
j  which  alone  any  difficulty  is  possible,  common  opinion 
came  to  be  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  what  claimed  to 
be  the  stricter  but  in  reality  was  the  looser  opinion, 
that  the  zealot  R.  'Akiba  comes  forward  fanatically  on 
the  side  of  Hillel. 

We  may  now  venture  to  figure  to  ourselves  what  was 
the  probable  course  of  the  development,  and  what  the 
attitude  assumed  by  various  sections  of  the 
community  towards  the  decisive  questions. 
It  is  probable  that  among  the  ISophenni  (professional 
students  of  Scripture)  of  the  last  century  B.C.,  but 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  .Sadducean  priestly 
nobilitv,  there  was  gradual!}'  formulated  a  scholastic 
doctrine  as  to  which  of  the  many  religious  writings  then 
current1  could  establish  a  just  claim  to  a  sacred  char- 
acter. We  have  already  seen  bv  what  standard  the 
writings  were  judged.  As  this  doctrine  gradually  took 
shape,  unanimity  was  reached  on  every  point  except 
on  a  dispute  with  reference  to  two  minor  books, 
in  which,  as  was  natural,  the  victory  was  ultimately 
gained  by  the  more  liberal  view.  This  doctrine  of  the 
Sopherim,  as  being  the  view  of  those  who  were  the  only 
qualified  judges  on  the  special  subject,  readily  gained 
admission  amongst  such  as  were  in  doubt  and  sought 
to  inform  themselves.-  Thus  the  learned  Philo,  though 
living  in  Alexandria,  takes  very  good  care  not  to  con- 
travene the  stricter  practice  ;  what  we  know  about  the 
opposition  offered  to  the  books  of  Keelesiastes,  Canticles, 
and  Esther,  even  suggests  the  possibility  (incapable  of 
course  of  proof)  that  his  silence  about  certain  books 
(cp  above,  §  50)  really  arises  from  a  still  greater  strict- 
ness As  a  comert  to  Pharisaism,  Josephus  professes 
the  school  doctrine  of  his  teachers  with  an  emphasis  all 
the  greater  because  his  own  personal  leanings  were 
(perhaps)  against  such  exclusiveness.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  doctrine  made  way,  yet  the  majority 
of  the  people  betook  themselves  quite  naturally  to  the 
mass  of  apocalyptic  and  legendary  literature,  which, 
in  the  century  immediately  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  exercised  1  very  great  influence,  and  did  much 
to  prepaie  the  way  for  Christianity.  The  formulated 
theory  possessed  obvious  advantages,  however,  and  the 
Jewish  war  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  left  the 
Pharisees  in  sole  possession  of  the  leadership  of  Israel. 
This  is  shown  most  clearly  by  4  Lsdras.  Against  his 
will,  the  author  of  that  book  is  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge the  divine  authority  of  the  canon  with  its  twenty- 
four  constituent  parts.  I  icing,  however,  a  thoroughgoing 
partisan  of  the  apocalyptic  literature,  he  outdoes  the 
Pharisees.  To  the  seventy  books;!  which  they  exclude  he 
attributes  a  still  higher  authorit}',  placing  them  in  an 
esoteric  as  distinguished  from  an  exoteric  canon. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  century  the  scribes  had  settled 
the  last  of  the  questions  controverted  in  the  schools, 
and  not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
(R.  'Akiba  c/e  135),  to  refer  to  the  decision  at  Jamnia 
is  decisive.  Later,  following  in  'Aklba's  footsteps,  the 
scribes  succeeded,  not  only  in  obliterating  every  trace 

showing  how  long  its  true  character  still  continued  to  be  known, 
is  conveyed  by  the  information  that  R.  'Al  iba  himself  hurled 
an  anathema  against  those  who  sang  the  Song  of  Songs  with 
wanton  voice  in  houses  of  public  entertainment  ('i  osephta, 
Sank.  chap.  12  ;  cp  WRS,  OTJC^\  186). 

1  To  this  period  and  not  to  the  fourth  or  the  third  century  B.C. 
belongs  the  complaint,  expressed  in  the  epilogue  of  Ecclesiastes 
(Ee,  les.  12  12),  as  to  the  making  of  many  bonks. 

2  If,  as  we  have  conjectured,  the  Sadducees  were  in  general 
opposed  to,  or  suspicious  of,  the  recognition  of  any  sacred 
writings  besides  the  Law,  there  would  be  an  open  field 
for  a  view  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  which  took  a  middle  course 
between  Sadducean  rigour  and  the  fashionable  tendency  to  the 
endless  multiplication  of  religious  literature. 

y  In  round  numbers  of  course. 
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of  variations  in  the  text,  but  also  in  driving  from  circu- 
lation the  whole  body  of  extra-canonical  literature.1 

Christianity,  however,  in  the  vigour  uf  Hs  youth, 
emancipated  from  the  autlioritv  of  the  scribes,  continued 
„,  .  to  pursue  the  old  ways.  In  the  rejected 
57.  Cruris-  jitemUl|.c  it  discovered  prophecies  of  the 
J'  appearing  uf  Jesus  ;  and  what  the  Pharisees 
dest roved  in  the  original  language  it  eagerly  handed 
down  in  translations  and  revisions  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  NT  writers  slum  no  scruple  in  <|uoting 
extra-canonical  bonks  as  .sacred,  ami  we  find  ascribed 
to  lesus  some  expressions  quoted  as  Holy  Writ  (Ek. 
11^9 ;  I1"1-  7  38)  which  are  not  contained  in  the  OT.- 
What  is  more,  examples  of  this  form  of  Jewish  literature 
fused  with  Christian  elements,  or  worked  out  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  have  found  their  wav  into  the 
canon  of  the  XT  itself — a  fact  which  only  lately  has 
begun  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.'' 

This  independent  drift  of  tendency  within  the  Christian 
Church  greatly  increases  the  difficult v  of  estimating  the 
so-called  '  canon  of  the  Alexandrians.'  4  As 
ell  known,  even  the  oldest  extant 
MSS  of  the  LXX  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
canonical  books,  ,.  greatly  varying  number 
of  writings  which  are  not  recognised  in  the  canon  of 
the  svnagogue,  and  indeed,  in  some  cases  were  not  e\en 
originally  written  in  Hebrew.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oldest  of  these  M^S  are  several  centuries  later  than  the 
Christian  era,  and  are  the  work  of  Christian  eopvists. 
It  becomes  a  question,  therefore,  which  is  the  earlier  : 
the  freer  praxis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  or  that  of 
primitive  Christianity  ;  whether  the  greater  compass  of 
the  LXX  canon  of  the  Alexandrians  influenced  the  view 
of  the  Christian  communities  or  whether  the  influence 
flowed  the  other  way.5  The  probability  is  that,  in  fact, 
the  influence  worked  both  ways.  What  principally  con- 
cerns us  here,  however,  is  this.  About  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  a.  i_>.  ,  when  the  Greek-speaking  Christian 
community  began  to  break  entirely  with  Judaism,  the 
narrow  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  canon  had  certainly 
not  as  yet  penetrated  into  the  domain  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism  so  deeply  as  to  delete  completely,  or  to  exclude 
from  the  MsS  of  the  LXX,  all  the  books  that  Pharisaism 
refused  to  recognise.  The  vacillation  in  individual  MSS 
must  at  that  time  have  been  even  greater  than  it  is  in 
those  which  have  reached  us  ;  although  on  this  point 
definite  knowledge  is  unattainable.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  to  some  extent  precisely  those  books  belong- 
ing to  this  categorv  which  lay  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  community  in  its  most  primitive  days  (especi- 
ally Enoch  and  4  Esdras)  have  come  down  to  us  in  no 
Greek  MS.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  additions  to  the 
LXX  are  for  the  most  part  older  than  Christianity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  however,  ultimately 
won  the  day  also  in  its  proper  home.      Not  only  did 

1  Indeed  it  was  supposed,  until  the  recovery  in  1896  of  part  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  that  they  had  actually  succeeded  in  extirpating 
it— so  far,  that  is,  as  it  was  not  able  to  hide  itself  under  the 
veil  of  exegesis  in  the  Haggada,  Midrash,  and  Talmud  (We. 
IJG  252,  second  ed.  2^7 ).  Even  Ecclesiasticus  would  be  no 
exception  if  we  could  admit  the  contention  of  1>.  S.  Margoliouth 
{The  Origin  0/ t/te  '  Or  1^1  mil  I/i  hreiv  '  of  1-  cclcstustiiiis,  1899). 
In  his  opinion  the  'Original  Hebrew'  is  a  bad  retranslraion 
(from  the  Syriac  version  and  a  Persian  translation  of  l1i«j  <  in-ck) 
made  after  1000  a.d.  by  an  Arabic-^pealiin.L;  Jew  [or  (.  hri-.lian  v| 
who  was  taught  Hebrew  by  a  Jew  \\ ii!i  a  pronunciation  similar 
to  that  of  the  (.'linsiians  of  Ijrmi.  The  reader  will  probably 
hesitate  to  accept  this  theory;  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Margoliouth  lire-  availed  himvlf  with  great  skill  of  many  weak 
points  of  the  Hebrew  te\t,  which  in  any  case  need  a  thorough 
investigation. 

-  As  to  this  cp  Wildeboer,  48  f,  who  must  be  held  in  all 
essentials  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument  as  against  the 
vigorous  polemic  of  Kyle,  T53JF. 

■*  -See,  for  example,  Ai-oca  i.vj-sk. 

4  In  fact,  to  speak  strictly,  there  never  was  such  a  canon. 
The  Alexandrine  collection  of  Holy  I  looks  never  underwent  that 
revision  in  accordance  with  the  Pharisaic  conception  of  '  defil- 
ing the  hands  '  which  finally  fived  the  Hebrew  canon. 

5  On  this  point  there  seems  to  be  some  self-contradiction  in 
Ryle,  if  we  compare  pp.  146,  208  f.  with  iZof 
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constantly  occur  patristic  statements  on  the 
extent  of  the  OT  canon,  which  avowedly  rest  upon  Jewish 
authority.  This  certainly  had  its  advantages  ;  for  in 
this  way  many  books  of  merely  temporary  value  were 
excluded  which,  if  rendeied  auLhoritai  iw,  could  hardly 
have  furthered  the  interests  of  Christianity.  On  the 
same  ground  too,  the  return  of  the  Reformers  to  the 
canon  of  the  synagogue  is  justifiable,  especially  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Luther,  (he  relative  importance  of  the 
Apocrypha  is  duly  recognised,  (in  [fir  other  hand,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  even  the  unanimously  accepted 
canon1  of  the  Church  is  not  without  bonks  of  a  similar 
character  (notably  Ksthrrand  Canticles;  also  Kcclesiastes 
and  Daniel),  and  that  thus  the  distinction  between 
canonical  and  uncanonical  books  (if  they  are  judged 
by  their  intrinsic  value)  is  a  fluctuating  one.-  Lcsidcs 
this,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  excluded  books,  of  which 
we  know  so  many  alreadv,  and  are  continual!}'  coming 
through  new  discoveries  to  know  more,  there  has  come 
down  to  us  a  treasure  of  unspeakable  value  for  a  know- 
ledge of  religious  life  as  it  was  shortly  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Jesus,  and  so  for  an  understanding  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  (see  Apocrypha,  Art  k.  -\lyptic). 

K.   B. 

B.     NEW    TESTAMENT. 

The  problem  of  the  NT  canon  is  to  discover  by  what 

means  and  at  what  period  a  new  collection  of  sacred 

T         ,    books  came  to  be  invested  with  all   the 

60.  ^esus     dignity  umch    belonged    to    that    of   the 
■n     j  Synagogue.      Jesus  had  claimed  to  speak 

with  an  authority  in  no  way  inferior  to 
that  of  the  OT,  and  had  placed  his  own  utterances 
side  by  side  with  some  of  its  precepts  as  fulfilling  or 
even  correcting  them.  The  remembered  words  of  Jesus 
thus  became  at  once,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  Christian  canon.  At  first  they 
circulated  orally  from  hearer  to  hearer.  Then  narra- 
tives were  compiled  recording  the  S.icred  Words,  and 
the  no  less  Sacred  Deeds  which  had  accompanied  or 
illustrated  them.  Some  narratives  of  this  kind  underlie 
our  Gospels,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  preface  to  the 
Third  Gospel.  In  course  of  time  these  were  superseded 
by  the  fuller  treatises  which  bear  the 

61.  Gospels.  names  of  apostles  or  the  chosen  com- 
panions of  apostles  ;  and  their  superior  merit,  as  well  as 
the  sanction  thus  given  to  them,  soon  left  them  without 
rivals  as  the  authorised  records  of  the  Gospel  history. 
They  were  read  side  by  side  with  books  of  the  OT 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church,  and  were  appealed 
to  as  historical  documents  by  those  who  wished  to  show 
in  detail  the  correspondence  between  the  facts  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  prophecies  about  the 
Messiah.  This  stage  has  been  definitely  reached  by  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr  ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  clear 
proof  that  a  special  sanctity  or  inspiration  was  predicated 
of  the  books  themselves.  The  final  step,  however, 
could  not  long  be  delayed.  The  sacredness  of  the 
Words  and  Deeds  of  Jesus  which  they  contained,  the 
apostolic  authority  by  which  they  were  recommended, 
and,  above  all,  their  familiar  use  in  the  servn.es  of  the 
Church,  gradually  raised  them  to  the  level  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures;  and  the  process  was  no  doubt  accelerated 
by  the  action  of  heretical  and  schismatical  bodies, 
claiming   one   after   another  to  base   their  tenets  upon 

1  There  is,  however,  a  singular  passage  in  the  sixth  of  the 
Anglican  Articles  of  Religion  limiting  '  Holy  Scripture  '  to  '  those 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  of  whose 
authority  was  never  anvduuht  in  the  Church,' which  Bishop  West- 
CQKX{Onthc  Canon  0/ the  A  7'(4),  494)  cannot  undertake  to  explain. 

2  See  Cheyne,  Founders,  349)  and  cp  preceding  note. 
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certain  of  these  documents  or  upon  others  peculiar  to 

themselves. 

Meanwhile  a  similar   process   had   been  going  on   in 
regard  to  other  writings  of  the  apostolic  age.      These 

F    "  tl        were   for    the   most   part    *etters'   ™tten 
"  '  in  many  instances  to  particular  churches, 

and  designed  to  meet  special  needs.  The  writers 
betray  no  consciousness  that  their  words  would  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  standard  of  doctrine  or  of 
action  in  the  Christian  Church :  they  write  for  an 
immediate  purpose,  and  just  as  they  would  wish  to 
speak,  were  they  able  to  be  present  with  those  whom 
they  address.  In  their  absence,  and  still  more  after 
their  death,  their  letters  were  cherished  and  read  again 
and  again  by  the  churches  which  had  first  received  them, 
and  by  others  who  naturally  welcomed  such  precious 
relics  of  the  apostolic  age.  For  the  apostles  were  the 
authorised  instructors  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
age  which  succeeded  them,  '  the  Lord  and  the  apostles' 
became  the  natural  standard  of  appeal  to  which  reference* 
was  to  be  made  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 
For  some  time  '  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,'  as  handed 
down  in  the  churches  of  their  foundation,  was  regarded 
as  the  test  of  orthodoxy.  Oral  tradition,  however,  is 
necessarily  variable  and  uncertain.  It  was  natural  that, 
when  actual  disciples  of  the  apostles  were  no  longer 
living,  appeal  should  more  and  more  be  made  to  their 
written  words,  and  that  these  should  be  set  side  by  side 
with  the  Gospels  as  the  primary  documents  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Here  again  the  same  elements  as 
before  come  into  play,  though  probably  at  a  slightly  later 
period — viz. ,  the  liturgical  use  of  the  epistles,  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  them  intact  against  the  muti- 
lations or  rejections  of  heretical  sects. 

In   the    collection  which   was    thus    gradually  being 
formed  by  the  pressure  of  various  circumstances  and 

„„     rtJ_i        with  no  distinct  consciousness  of  the  creation 
63.   Other 


books. 


of  a  canon,  a  place  was  found  beside  the 


Gospels  and  the  epistles  for  two  other 
books.  The  Apocalypse  of  John  opened  with  the 
salutation  of  an  epistle  ;  and,  even  apart  from  this, 
its  apocalyptic  character  claimed  for  it  a.  special  and 
abiding  sacredness  ;  moreover  it  contained  an  express 
blessing  for  those  who  should  read  and  listen  to  it,  and 
i  warning  against  any  who  should  presume  to  alter  or 
add  to  it.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  find  an 
easy  entrance,  partly  as  an  authorised  account  of  the 
deeds  of  apostles  written  by  one  who  had  contem- 
poraneous knowledge  of  them,  and  still  more  as  being 
in  form  the  second  part  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  properly 
inseparable  from  the  earlier  book. 

Thus,   side  by  side  with  the  old  Jewish  canon,  and 
without  in  any  way  displacing  it,  there  had  sprung  up  a 
.  new  Christian   canon.      Although  its  exact 


64.  A  new 
canon. 


limits  were  not  yet  precisely  defined, 
and  local  variations  of  opinion  were  to 
be  observed  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  par- 
ticular books,  we  find  the  idea  of  such  a  new  canon 
in  full  play  in  the  writings  of  great  representative 
men  of  the  period  from  180  to  200  a.d. — of  Irenasus 
speaking  for  Asia  Minor  and  Gaul,  of  Tertullian  in  N. 
Africa,  and  of  Clement  in  Alexandria.  The  Church  is 
by  this  time  fully  conscious  that  she  is  in  possession  of 
written  documents  of  the  apostolic  age  ;  documents  to 
which  reference  must  be  universally  made,  as  to  a  final 
court  of  appeal,  in  questions  of  right  faith  and  right 
action.  The  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  is,  in 
the  main,  embodied  for  her  in  writings  which  she  reads 
together  with  the  <">T  in  her  public  services,  quotes  as 
Scripture,  and  regards  as  the  inspired  revelation  of 
divine  truth.  Of  the  stages  by  which  this  result  has 
bem  reached  the  writers  referred  to  have  nothing  to  tell 
us.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  issue  ot  an  un- 
conscious growth,  natural  and  for  the  most  part  un- 
challenged, and  so  leaving  no  recorded  history  behind 
it.      If  the  Church  was  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of 
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her  great  possession,  and  to  the  importance  of  insisting 
upon  its  integrity,  by  the  attempts  made  by  heretics  to 
defraud  her  of  portions  of  it,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
deliberate  efforts  on  her  part  to  build  up  the  conception 
of  a  new  canon  in  opposition  to  them  ;  much  less  of 
an)'  formal  declarations,  such  as  those  of  later  times, 
defining  what  books  should  or  should  not  be  included 
in  it.  In  the  stress  of  controversy  she  fell  back  on  the 
treasures  which  she  possessed,  and  realised  that  in  the 
books  which  she  was  accustomed  to  read  for  the  in- 
struction of  her  children  she  had,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
full  and  harmonious  expression  of  all  those  positive 
truths  whose  isolation  or  exaggeration  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  several  heretical  systems,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  decisive  contradiction  of  the 
negations  in  which  their  capricious  selections  had 
involved  those  who  rejected  any  part  of  the  common 
heritage. 

^.   That  the  sketch  given  above  of  the  gradual  growth 

of  a  new  canon  with  its  twofold  contents,  in  the  period 

v    'A  anterior    to    Irenceus,    Tertullian,    and 

f"  t7"h  ^nCe  Clement,    is   justified  not  only  by  in- 

°^   °  .        trinsic    probability    but    also    by   the 

_,.  '         references    of    early    Christian    writers 

Clement,  etc.  tQ  bookg  of  the  NT>   may  be  seen  b^ 

consulting  the  collections  of  such  references  accessible 
in  modern  treatises  upon  the  canon.  Here  a  brief 
outline  of  the  evidence  must  suffice. 

In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians 
[circa  95)  we  have  twu  precepts  introduced  by  a  com- 
mand to  '  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus '  (cp 
Acts  20  35}  :  in  neither  case  do  they  exactly  agree 
with  the  language  of  our  Gospels  ;  they  may  be  the 
result  of  a  fusion  due  to  citation  from  memory,  or  they 
may  possibly  be  derived  from  oral  tradition.  The 
epistle  is  saturated  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  (Rom.,  1  Cor.,  Eph.  ;  less  certainly  Tim.  and 
others)  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  but  these 
are  not  directly  cited,  and  the  expressions  '  Scripture ' 
and  '  it  is  written '  are  applied  to  the  OT  alone. 

In  the  genuine  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (shorter 
Greek  recension,  circa  no  a.d.,  Lightfoot)  the  only 
direct  citation  of  words  of  Jesus  ( '  Lay  hold  and 
handle  me  and  see  that  I  am  not  a  spirit  [8atfj.6viov] 
without  body,'  Ad  Smyrn.  3)  is  possibly  derived  from 
an  apocryphal  book  or  from  an  oral  tradition.  The 
language  of  these  Epistles  shows  traces  of  acquaintance 
with  Mt.  and  Jn.  and  with  several  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  [circa  no  A.D.,  Lightfoot)  is 
largely  composed  of  quotations  from  NT  books  (especially 
Mt, ,  Lk. ,  1  and  2  Jn. ,  1  Pe. ,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles). 
There  is  but  one  (somewhat  uncertain)  instance  of  the 
citation  of  NT  words  as  Scripture. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  [circa  98  a.d.,  Lightfoot: 
though  most  scholars  place  it  later)  prefixes  to  the 
saying  'Many  called  but  few  chosen,'  the  formula  'it 
is  written.'  If  this  be  cited  from  Mt.  22 14 — and  a  later 
reference  makes  it  not  improbable — then  we  have  here 
the  earliest  use  of  this  formula  in  reference  to  a  book  of 
the  NT. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (date  uncertain  : 
perhaps  110-130)  introduces  a  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  has  variants  both  from  Mt.  and  Lk. ,  by  the 
words,  '  as  the  Lord  commanded  in  his  Gospel,  so  pray 
ye'  (chap.  8;  cp  chaps.  11,  lfi).  It  clearly  presup- 
poses a  written  Gospel,  and  shows  acquaintance  with 
Mt.  and  Lk.  It  has  embodied  an  ancient  (perhaps 
Jewish)  manual,  'The  Two  Ways '  (used  also  in  Ep. 
Barn,  and  elsewhere),  and  also  certain  early  eucharistic 
prayers  which  incorporate  the  language  of  Jn. 

The  Apology  of  Aristides,  the  Athenian  philosopher 
[circa  125-130  A.D. ),  addressed  to  the  emperor  Hadrian 
(ace.  to  Eus.  and  the  title  of  Arm.  vers.  ;  the  title  of 
the  Syr.  vers,  would  place  it  «  few  years  later,  under 
Antoninus  Pius),  twice  refers  expressly  to  writings  of  the 
Christians  ;  in  the  first  instance,  after  enumerating  the 
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main  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus — including  his  birth 
'from  a  Hebrew  virgin'  and  his  ascension— it  distinctly 
appeals  to  the  written  Gospel  for  corroboration.  It 
also  embodies  language  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (dale  uncertain  :  1 10-140) 
betrays  a  close  acquaintance  with  many  NT  books, 
though  it  makes  no  direct  citations  either  from  OT  or 
from  NT.  The  language  of  our  four  Gospels  (even  of 
the  Appendix  to  Mk. ),  of  the  1'aulinc  Epistles  including 
the  Pastoral  Epp. ,  of  1  Pe. ,  Acts,  Apoc  ,  and  above  all 
of  Tas. ,  is  adopted  by  the  writer  ;  and  even  _  l'e.  -seems 
to  have  been  used. 

Before  we  come  to  the  fuller  testimonies  of  Justin 

Martvr    and     subsequent    writers     it     is     necessary    to 

_      .         examine  the  evidence  to  be  derived   from 

66.   Fapias.    r,l[)]v-       His  tliUc  tin,i  the  interprcOlion 

to  be  placed  on  his  fragmentary  remains  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  criticism  (see  esp.  Lightfoot,  Dsuiys  on 
Supernatural  A'c/igio's ,  142-210).  He  w  as  the  hearer 
of  at  least  two  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  his 
great  work  may  be  placed  circa  130-140.  It  was 
entitled  Xoyiicr  KvptciKuU'  t^jy  /)ira?,  'Expositions  of  the 
Oracles  of  tor  'concerning')  the  Eord. '  As  \uyia  is 
a  term  used  in  the  NT  of  the  OT  writings,  the  title 
of  the  book  naturally  suggests  some  kind  of  com- 
mentary on  the  writings  relating  to  Jesus — i.e.,  on 
written  Gospels  which  held  a  recognised  position  of 
sacredness  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  probable 
that  similar  commentaries  on  one  or  more  of  the  Gospels 
had  already  been  composed  by  Gnostic  writers  :  thus 
Basilides  is  said  to  have  written  twenty-four  books  on 
'the Gospel'  {circa  117-138).  Such  books  are  disparaged 
by  Papias  as  wordy  and  misleading  ;  he  prefers  to  fall 
back  on  the  testimonies  of  the  living  disciples  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  Lord.  He  gives  accounts,  not  free 
from  difficulties,  of  the  composition  of  Gospels  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  On  the  whole,  the  facts  seem  to 
be  most  readily  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that 
Papias  in  his  five  books  expounded  and  illustrated  by 
traditional  stories  the  four  Gospels  as  we  at  present 
know  them.  Eusebius  further  expressly  informs  us  that 
Papias  used  1  Jn.  and  1  Pe.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  chiliastic  views  were  based  on  the 
Apocalypse. 

Justin  Martyr  {circa  152),  when  mentioning  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  says  :  '  So  the 
fi7  T11  f  aP°stles  handed  down  in  the  Memoirs 
made  by  them,  which  are  called  Gospels  ' 
(.4^.166).  In  describing  the  Sunday  worship,  too,  he 
refers  to  'The  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles'  {Ap.  1  67  ;  see 
Lords  Day),  and  these  Memoirs  (a,7ro/j.v7)fxoveu/J.ara) 
are  placed  on  a  level  with  the  '  Writings  of  the  Prophets  ' 
as  an  alternative  means  of  edification  in  the  gatherings 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Justin's  use  of  them,  here 
and  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  is  conditioned 
by  the  necessities  of  his  argument.  In  themselves  they 
would  have  no  weight  with  heathen  or  Jewish  opponents. 
The  OT  prophecies,  however,  could  be  freely  appealed 
to  in  either  case,  as  the  argument  rested  on  their  fulfil- 
ment rather  than  on  their  sacredness.  Justin  accordingly 
uses  '  The  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles '  as  historical 
documents  in  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic 
predictions  in  the  recorded  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Twelve  times  he  refers  to  them  directly  in  the  Dialogue 
— all  the  instances  being  in  connection  with  his  exposi- 
tion of  Ps.  22.  In  every  case,  both  here  and  in  the 
Apology,  the  reference  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  these  '  Memoirs  '  were  our  four  <  jospels, 
the  phraseology  of  each  of  which  can  be  traced  in 
his  writings.  "Where  he  most  carefully  describes 
them,  after  referring  to  an  event  recorded  only  by  Lk. , 
he  says  that  '  they  were  compiled  by  Christ's  apostles 
and  those  who  companied  with  them. '  This  exactly 
agrees  with  the  traditional  authorship  of  our  Gospels, 
as  written  two  by  apostles  (Mt. ,  Jn. ),  and  two  by 
followers  of  apostles  (Mk. ,  Lk. ).      Justin  likewise  refers 
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for  corroboration  of  his  statements  to  official  At  to 
I'ilati:  he  may  perhaps  have  been  acquainted  with  a 
more  primitive  form  of  the  apocryphal  materials  still 
surviving  under  that  designation.  There  is,  ho\\e\er, 
no  satisfaetoiy  evidence  that  he  used  any  apocryphal 
Gospel  {unless  perhaps  a  '  I'rotevangel'  or  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy).  He  refers  diieetly  to  the  Apocalypse  as 
written  by  the  apostle  John  [Try ph.  81),  and  shows 
acquaintance  with  must  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

From  Justin   we  pass  to  his  pupil  Tatian  [circa  150- 
160   A.D.),  who  helps  to  conlirm  our  conclusions  as  to 

68  Tatian  JusLm  himself  by  n's  use  °f  our  f°ur 
Gospels  and  no  other  in  his  Diatessaron. 
This  remarkable  book,  which  for  a  long  period  must 
have  been  Lhe  only  Gospel  of  many  Syrian  churches,  is 
known  to  us  mainly  through  :i  Commentary  upon  it 
written  by  Ephraim,  and  preserved  to  us  in  an  Armenian 
translation  ;  and  also  through  an  Arabic  version  of  the 
Diattssaron  itself — made,  however,  after  the  later  text 
of  the  Peshitta  Nyriac  had  been  substituted  for  Tatian's 
own  text,  which  had  many  interesting  variants  of  an 
early  type.  The  two  sources  of  evidence  supplement 
each  other,  and' make  it  certain  that  Tatian's  Gospels  were 
none  other  than  our  own.  There  is  some  reason  for 
thinking  that  Tatian  also  introduced  into  Syria  a  col- 
lection of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

3.   Although  Tatian  adopted  heretical  opinions  after 

the  death  of  his  master,  his  great  work  on  the  Gospels 

.    ,,         appears   to  be  quite  independent  of  these 

,P    ,         and  was  accepted  without  question  by  the 

orthodox :  c„.      r.,       ,r     n,„;,i^.L   u L  .„ 


Basilides, 
etc. 


Syrian  Church.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to 
notice  at  this  point  the  evidence  to  be  derived 
from  other  heretical  leaders  in  regard  to  the 
estimation  in  which  various  books  of  the  NT  were  held 
by  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  teaching  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Church.  It  will  suffice  to  take  three 
writers  of  w  horn  we  have  a.  considerable  amount  of 
information  preserved  to  us.  Basilides  of  Alexandria 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  His  Expositions 
on  the  Gospel,  in  twenty- four  books,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Accepting,  with  Hort,  the  account  pre- 
served in  the  Refutation  of  Heresies  (generally  ascribed 
to  Hippolytus)  as  representing  portions  of  this  work, 
we  meet  with  the  striking  fact  that  quotations  from  the 
NT,  introduced  with  the  words  'The  Scripture  saith,' 
and  '  as  it  is  written,'  are  found  in  <l  heretical  writer  at 
a  period  at  which  they  cannot  with  certainty  be  said  to 
be  so  introduced  by  any  writer  within  the  Church. 
Several  passages  from  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  so  cited 
by  Basilides.  He  also  used  Mt. ,  Lk. ,  Jn. ,  and  appar- 
ently 1  Pe. 

Marcion  {circa  140)  undertook  to  restore  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  Paul,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  only  true  apostle.  He  rejected  the  OT 
and  retained  of  the  NT  only  Lk.  in  a  mutilated  form, 
and  ten  Epistles  of  Paul  ;  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  not  being  included  in  his 
canon.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  applied  any  other 
standard  than  that  of  correspondence  with  his  own 
dogmatic  position,  in  making  what  must  be  considered 
the  earliest  attempt  at  the  conscious  definition  of  a  NT 
canon. 

Heracleon  [circa  170,  or  earlier),  a  disciple  of 
Valentinus,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Jn. ,  of  which  con- 
siderable fragments  are  preserved  by  Origen.  His 
system  of  interpretation  shows  that  he  held  the  exact 
words  of  the  Evangelist  in  the  highest  veneration,  as 
instinct  with  spiritual  meaning.  He  also  commented 
on  Lk. ,  and  shows  acquaintance  with  Mt. ,  Heb. ,  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles  including  2  Tim. 

Thus  the  first  certain  citations  of  NT  writings  with 
the  formula  familiarly  used  of  the  OT,  the  first  attempt 
at  defining  «.  NT  canon,  and  the  first  commentary  on 
a  NT  book,  come  to  us  not  from  within  but  from  without 
the  Church.  These  are  striking  evidences  of  the 
authority  generally  accorded  to  the   NT   writings  ;    in 
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the  words  of  Irenxus  (iii.  27)  :  '  So  strong  is  the  position 
of  our  Gospels,  that  the  heretics  themselves  bear  witness 
to  them,  and  each  must  start  from  these  to  prove  his 
own  doctrine. ' 

4.   The  early  history  of  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Old 
Syriac    versions   is    wrapt    in    obscurity  ;     but    there    is 
reason  for  believing  that  the  translation  of 


70.  Early 


parts  at  least  of  both  these  versions  must 


be  placed  not  much  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  (see  Text,  §§  20,  32).  The  Old 
Latin  version  seems  to  have  been  made  in  X.  Africa, 
and  to  have  included,  probably  before  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  all  the  books  of  the  later  canon,  excepting 
Jas. ,  2  Pe. ,  and  possibly  Heb.  When  the  Scillitan 
Martyrs  (X.  Africa,  180  A.D. )  were  examined  as  to 
what  was  contained  in  their  book-chest,  their  brief 
recorded  reply  was  '  Books  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  a  just 
man.'  Such  was  their  description  of  the  writings  which, 
doubtless,  were  used  by  them  in  their  services.  It  is 
conditioned  by  the  circumstance  of  its  utterance  before 
heathen  judges  ;  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from 
it  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  were  placed  by  them  on  a 
different  level  from  the  other  sacred  writings.  The  Old 
Syriac  of  the  Gospels  has  till  lately  been  known  only 
from  Cureton's  imperfect  MS  ;  but  the  palimpsest 
reu-ntly  found  at  Mt.  Sinai  enables  us  to  reconstruct 
this  version  for  the  most  part  with  approximate  certainty. 
A  selection  of  comments  by  Ephraim  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  his  Commentarv  on  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
presened  in  Armenian  translations,  point  to  an  * 'Id 
Syriac  version  of  these  books  also.  The  older  MSS  of 
the  revised  Syriac  version  (the  Peshitta)  do  not  contain 
2  and  3  Jn. ,  2  Pe. ,  Jude,  and  Apoc. 

We  have  been  concerned  hitherto  with  tracing  the 
growth    of    the   conception    of   a.    XT    canon,    without 

71    „  ,     considering,     except    incidentally,     the 

j.      '        *  »-rm     range  of  writings  included  in  it.      The 

trace3  of  NT.    ...  f  .1  ■    u    1      *■  *u    mt> 

influence  of  the  main  body  of  the  NT 

literature  upon  the  writers  of  the  period  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing  cannot  be  at  all  fully  appreciated 
from  our  scanty  analysis.  Their  writings  must  them- 
selves be  studied  line  by  line,  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  debt  which  they  owed,  as  regards  both  ideas  and 
phraseology,  to  the  documents  of  the  apostolic  age. 
In  that  age  new  conceptions  had  been  given  to  the 
world,  and  a  new  terminology  had  been  formed  for 
their  expression.  The  next  age  reproduced  these  ;  but 
it  was  not  itself  creative.  This  is  seen,  for  instance,  in 
the  technical  terms  of  even  the  boldest  of  the  Gnostic 
speculations.  Whatever  may  have  been  men's  conscious 
attitude  towards  the  XT  writings,  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  dominated  by  them  from  the  very  first.  Gradually 
they  come  to  recognise  them  more  and  more  as  their 
masters  ;  and  then,  both  within  the  Church  and  outside 
it,  we  find  them  definitely  declaring  the  limits  of  the 
canon  to  which  thev  owe  this  allegiance. 

Marcion's  list  of  sacred  books  has  alreadj'  been 
noticed.  The  next  list  of  which  we  have  anv  knowledge  is 
72.  Muratorian  unfortunately  a  fragment,  and  tells  us 
neither  its  date  nor  its  author  s  name 
or  locality.  It  was  published  in  1740 
by  Lodovico  Antonio  Muratori,  the  librarian  at  Milan. 
Hence  it  is  known  as  the  Muratorian  canon.  It  is  in 
barbarous  Latin,  in  a  seventh  or  eighth  century  MS  ; 
but  its  original  must  have  been  Greek,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  was  written  in  the  West  (perhaps  at 
Rome)  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Light- 
foot  conjectured  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  '  Verses 
on  all  the  Scriptures '  assigned  to  Hippolytus.  The 
fragment  commences  with  the  end  of  a  description  of 
Mark  ;  it  goes  on  to  speak  of  Luke  and  John,  and  refers 
to  the  different  beginnings  of  the  four  books  of  the 
Gospel.  After  Acts  come  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  the 
seven  churches  to  which  he  wrote  being  paralleled  with 
the  seven  of  the  Apocalvpse,  and  enumerated  in  the 
following  order— Cor. ,  Eph. ,  Phil.,  Col.,  Gal,  Thess. , 
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Rom.  Then  come  four  private  letters— Philemon  and 
the  Pastoral  epistles.  Two  other  epistles  are  de- 
clared forgeries— viz. ,  those  to  the  Laoclieeans  and  to 
the  Alexandrians.  Then  we  have  Jude,  two  epistles 
of  John  {1  Jn.  has  been  quoted  from  at  an  earlier 
point,  so  that  these  may  perhaps  be  2  and  3  Jn. ),  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  'written  in  his  honour.' 
Then  the  '  apocalypses  of  John  and  Peter  alone  we 
receive,  which  (sing.)  some  among  us  will  not  ha\e 
read  in  the  church.'  The  Shepherd  of  Hennas  'ought 
to  be  read,'  but  not  reckoned  either  with  the  prophets 
or  with  the  apostles.  After  a  few  more  lines  as  to 
rejected  books,  the  text  being  very  corrupt,  the  fragment 
suddenly  closes.  The  omissions  are  deserving  of  notice — 
nothing  is  said  of  1  and  2  Peter,  James,  and  Hebrews — 
but  the  omitted  epistles  were  undoubtedly  (if  we  except 
2  Peter)  known  at  this  time  in  the  Roman  church.  It 
is  difficult,  therefore,  to  draw  conclusions  from  their 
omission  in  a  fragment  of  whose  history  so  little  can  be 
ascertained  and  whose  text  is  so  obviously  corrupt.  The 
Muratorian  canon  is  fully  discussed  by  Zahn,  Hist,  of 
the  Cat/on  ('90)  12 1-43  :  quite  recently  Dom  Amelli  of 
Monte  ("assmo  has  published  fragments  of  it  from  other 
JMSS  {Misc.   Cassin.,  1897). 

5.  The    inclusion    (though    with    an    expression    of 

_     .         variance  of  opinion)  of  the  Apocalvpse  of 

,       *  ..     Peter  in  the  '  Muratorian  Fragment'  leads 

*A       ,   ■*  us  to  sav  something  of  books  which  for 

I"6C61V6Q.  • 

'.■  time  claimed  a  place  in  the  canon,  but 
were  ultimately  excluded. 

The  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
Homily,  miscalled  his  '  Second  Epistle,'  are  contained, 
after  the  Apocalypse,  in  Cod.  A  (the  great  Greek  Bible 
of  the  5th  cent,  in  the  Brit.  Mus. ).  The  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  hold  a  similar 
place  in  the  Sinaitic  Bible  (N,  4th  cent.).  The  two 
latter  books  are  occasionally  cited  as  Scripture  in 
patristic  writings,  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  the 
Teaching  of  the  Aposllrs. 

Of  apocryphal  Gospels  two  deserve  special  notice. 
The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  is  known  only 
by  a  few  fragments,  which  show  that  it  bore  a  close 
relation  to  our  First  Gospel.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen  quote  from  it,  although  they  insist  on  the 
sole  authority  of  our  four  Gospels.  The  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Peter,  a  considerable  fragment  of  which  was 
published  in  1892  from  a  MS  found  in  Egypt,  is  known 
to  have  been  used  in  the  church  of  Rhossus  near 
Antioeh.  Scrapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (190-203),  at 
first  permitted  its  use,  but  subsequently  disallowed  it  on 
the  ground  of  Docetic  errors.  The  extant  portion 
embodies  the  language  of  all  our  four  Gospels,  though 
it  often  perverts  their  statements.  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  use  of  any  other  Gospel  in  its  composition,  though 
certain  phrases  may  possibly  be  borrowed  from  some 
earlier  apocryphal  book.  Its  composition  may  with 
probability  be  assigned  to  circa  165.  Its  testimony  to 
the  canon  is  thus  somewhat  parallel  in  date  and  extent 
to  that  of  Tatian's  Dlatessaron.. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  of  which  a  fragment  was 
recovered  at  the  same  time,  was  an  early  book  which 
powerfully  influenced  subsequent  literature  of  a  similar 
kind — e.g.,  the  Apocalypse  of  Paid.  It  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  much  of  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
heaven  and  hell.  It  presents  curious  coincidences  with 
2  Peter.  It  is  quoted  as  Scripture  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ;  and  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  it  was  read 
on  Good  Friday  uncertain  churches  of  Palestine. 

6.  Our  inquiry  has  revealed  to  us  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,   by  the  time  of  Irenreus, 


74.  Result. 


Tertullian,. and  Clement  —  writers  whose 


testimonies  are  so  abundant  that  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  them  here — the  Church  had  attained  to 
a  conscious  recognition  of  «.  canon  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment. Three  classes  of  books  have  come  into  view : 
(1)  the  main  bulk  of  the  NT  books,  as  to  which  no 
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doubt  at  all  is  expressed  bv  writers  within  the  Church  ; 
(2)  books  whose  position  in  the  canon  was  challenged 
in  certain  quarters,  although  they  ultimately  wore 
included  ;  (3 )  books  which  were  i  cad  in  curiam  churches, 
but  were  ultimately  clawed  as  non-canonical.  With 
regard  to  bonks  of  the  second  of  these  elates  the  later 
history  of  their  rcce]  »tion  will  I  >c  found  under  the 
special  articles  devoted  to  them,  and  in  the  works  to 
which  reference  is  made  be-low.  Willi  regard  In  the 
third  it  mav  suffice  to  say  that  the  veulict  of  the  Church 
has  been  fully  justified  by  the  fact  that  no  serious  effort 
has  ever  been  made  to  reinstate  them.  j.  .t,  K. 

Literature    of    the    Subject*       \.     (>T     Canon. — The 

_.,  ,.        following    works    dealing    with    the     OT 
75.  Biblio-  ■       ,  to.      „.         ,, 

l      ■  CYV  canon  m,iv  'R'  mentioned.      The  authors 
graphy:  UA-a,.c  an-.inged  in  alphabetical  onler. 

W.  I.  IW-chei,  *Tht-  allied  Triple  C.ui.hi  of  ihe  OT,' 
]BL  iSoci  .  C.  A.  l!n— ~,  General  hi:>-odu,  ti.-n  to  the  .Study  of 
Ho!v  SS-pture,  1S00  ;  Hulil,  A'aoon  u.  Iv.vt  ...  .  /  Ts,  io.ji  ;  I  >c 
Wettf-Schrader,  Einl.  in  d.  AT,  Sth  ed.  i86g  ;  lHihm,  Das 
Buck  Jesaia.  1892,  Die  Entstehuntr  des  A  T,  \'c\)j  ;  Fiirst,  Der 
K.inon  ties  A  T.  1S6S;  (.'.raetz.  K'ohrleth,  1871;  Hr>lt7munn, 
Einl.  in  J.  X t\  ^rd  ed.  1892;  kocni;;,  Essai  sar  la  foruiattOJi 
duCanon  dc  V  Aneien  Testamert.  1S04;  Marx,  Tradiho  Rnbhin- 
ontih  -■cto-ri'jn.i,  etc.  18S4:  WkS,  t'/yo-1,  1892;  K\k',  The 
Cuien  0/  the  OT,  iSgj  :  Mhii-li-.  G/l'\l  1886;  Mraek,  art. 
'  K^non'Jcs  AT  '  in  /'A' AT-1  7  ;  \Wlier,  Svstew  der  altsyn.  pal. 
Theoi^h  ,  1  ■  ;o  :  We.  '  1  lie  S;unn,lun-  der  Sdiriften  ties  AT  '  in 
Bleek.V-*""''4,  C'7S)  and  /'.'<.'/.<''•  to,);  W  iUJ.OLr,  Pic  Eti.'sU- 
ku»g  d,s  A  T-:  c/nn  K.moits,  i8ui  (1-T  'oO  ;  C'.H.H.  Wright, 
TJie  Book  of  Koheltth,  if S^  ;  Zunz,  1  ';<■  gotte^dienstluheii 
Vortrage  der  Jude-i,  2nd  cd.  1S32.  Moreover,  Wildeboer  in 
his  valuable  article.  '  I">e  voor-Thalmudischt.  Joodsche  Kanon ' 
t. /"■'.'  ■'.'■■, . :v/«r  Studion,  iSo;)  cites  tlie  fullLiw  ingr,  books  and 
articles,  written,  with  the  exception  of  the  lir.-a,  by  Roman 
Catholics:  T.  Mullen.  The  Canon  0/ the  OT,  1893;  A.  Loisy, 
E:s:o:re  du  Canon  de  fAT,  1890;  Magnier,  Etude  sur  la 
Canonicite  des  Saintes  Ecritieres,  I.  1802;  B.  Portner,  Die 
Auioritiit  dor  dcutcrokanonischen  T<ne'ie?-des  A  'Ts,  1S03  ;  J.  P. 
van  Kastercn.  De  Joodsche  Canon  (Si /id.  op.  godsd.  ifetensch. 
en  Icticrk.-gcrnd.  xxviii.),  1895.  K.  B. 

ii.  .V7'  Canon, — A  brief  outline  of  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  bristles  with  points  of  contro- 

7fi  R'hlin  vers.v>  has  necessarily  passed  over  in 
',  .  „™  silence  a  large  portion  of  the  evidence, 
&  "  ■>  '  '  and  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  list 
of  books  in  which  the  various  topics  are  treated  in  de- 
tail and,  in  some  cases,  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  following  will  prove  most  useful  to  the  modern 
student  :  — 

We-jtcott  On  the  Canon  of  the  NT  (7th  ed.  1896),  a  mine 
of  mk.rNintiun  on  the  early  Christian  writings;  Lightfoot's 
Esuiy*  on  Lii'foi-natnral  Religion  (republished  1889),  specially 
important  f  -r  Papia^and  other  early  writers  :  Salmon's  Historical 
Introduction  to  the  XT  (Sth  ed.  1897),  a  vigorous  examination 
ofa'h  cr-cr  criticism;  Sanday  s  Bampton  Lectures  on  Inspiration, 
a  careful  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  present  position  of 
controversy;  YVeiss's  Introd.  to  the  NT  (1886;  ET,  1087), 
aclear  exposition  of  the  early  history;  Zahn's  Gesoh.  d.  XT 
Kanons  (1888-92),  together  with  his  Eorschungen  (in  fi\e  parts 
i;  Ji-3\i).  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  treatise  that  has  appeared  ; 
Harnack's  examination  of  vol.  i.  pt.  1  of  this  work  in  Das  NT 
Mil  das  Jahr  200  { 'So),  a  severe  cnLicwn — his  own  position  is 
stated  positively  in  his  Dognuyj^euh.  (\'6'i-,  ;  2nd  ed.  1888,  pp. 
304-32S):  Jiilkh^r':,  Em/,  in  das  NT('<\$),  an  able  statement 
of  a  position  intermediate  between  Weiss  and  Harnack.  Har- 
nack's  preface  to  his  Chronologic  der  altchr.  Litteratur  ('97) 
is  a  noteworthy  utterance,  indicating  the  abandonment  of  the 
Tubingen  positions  in  regard  to  the  dating  of  N  1'  documents. 

JHoltzmann  may  also  be  mentioned  as  an  eminently  fair- 
minded  guide,  and  abundant  in  literary  references  {Einl.  in  das 
-V7"(3),  1894).  Among  older  books,  see  C.'redner,  Zur  Gesch. 
des  kanons  C47),  and  his  Gesch.  des  NT  Kanous ;  edited  by 
Vjlkmar  (>'o),  important  for  the  history  of  the  study  of  the 
canon;  also  Hil^nfeld's  Einl.  in  das  NT,  1875.]  j.  a.  r. 
§§  i-59.  75-  K.  E.  ;  §§  60-74,  76,  j.  a.  r. 

CANOPY    (HSH),    Is.  45    RV,    AV    'defence';    see 

Tf-nt,  §  4. 

CANTICLES.  A\'e  hav.j  before  us  a  book  which 
has    suggested    as    many    problems     as     Shakespeare's 


1.  Problems. 


Sonnets.      The  name  which  we  give  to 


choicest  of  all  songs  (like  'servant  of  servants,'  Gen- 
9  25^ — /.  e. ,   '  lowest  of  servants  ' ). 

The  first  difficulty  arises  when  we  seek  to  determine 
precisely  the  subject  of  the  Song  (§§  ^-4)  ;  the  next, 
when  we  investigate  its  poetical  form  (§§  ^ - 1 1 ) ,  and 
seek  to  fix  its  date  (§§  13-15).  \\V  will  consider  these 
difficulties  in  order  ;  but  the  first  cannot  be  treated 
completely  (§§  10/  17)  until  we  have  oveiconie  the 
second. 

T.  Subject  (preliminary).  Jewish  tradition  l.iid  down 
very  positively  that,  both  as  a  whole  and  in   its  srwrnl 

2.  Hist,  of  In-  pa,ls'.  th"  r°;,g  'Wnl";s  the  l'h-'^  °[ 

terpretation.  f   sP,nt"al     no     ,""r"l>'l   ;,n    eartll>' 
^  love.       I  lie    britle    w  a^    1 1 1 «_-   symbol    of 

Israel,  tin-  bridegroom  that  of  its  divine  king;  and  by 
tin-  labours  of  countless  honiilists  the  Song  became  a 
lyric  record  of  the  intercoms!'  between  the  Lord  and 
his  people  from  the  Exodus  (cp  Jcr.  ^2)  to  the  Messianic 
tune.  Of  those  evcgcUcil  labours,  or  rathi  1  poetical 
broodings,  we  have  a  summary  in  the  Midrash  ha- 
Shirim  (transl.  AVunsche,  JSib'linlh.  K.il-hin.  ./  6), 
with  which  the  not  less  fervidly-written  Targuni  (of 
post-Talmudic  origin)  may  be  compared.1  Tins  theory 
was  introduced  in  ti  modified  form  into  the  (  hristian 
Church  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Ongen,  of 
whom  Jerome  says  that,  'while  on  the  other  books  he 
surpassed  all  others,  on  the  Song  of  Songs  he  surpassed 
himself  (Origen,  Op.  3n).  This  theologian  treated 
the  bride  as  being  either  the  Church  or  (an  important 
variation)  the  soul  of  the  believer.  The  boldly  avowed 
heterodoxy  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  interpreted 
the  Song  solely  as  relating  to  the  Kgyptian  marriage  of 
Solomon,  was  fruitless.  Its  condemnation  at  the  second 
council  of  Constantinople  (553  A.D. )  postponed  the 
acceptance  of  the  literal  interpretation  in  the  Church  for 
a  thousand  years.  The  great  St.  JVrnarcl  wrote  eighty- 
six  sermons  on  Song  1  and  2  alone,  and  his  example 
fostered  similar  mystical  studies  in  the  Latin  Church. 
Only  among  Jew  ish  commentators  was  a  natural  exegesis 
not  wholly  unrepresented.  -  Ibn  Ezra,  in  particular,  is 
so  thorough  in  his  literal  exegesis  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  is  serious  when  he  proceeds  to  allegorise. 
Though  Luther  was  moving  in  this  direction,  no 
Christian  scholar  before  Sebastian  Castelho  (1544) 
ventured  to  maintain  the  purely  secular  character  of  the 
poem,  and  all  that  medifeval  mysticism  could  do  was 
to  exercise  its  right  of  selection  from  the  two  allegoric 
views.  The  idea  that  the  bride  was  the  ('hristian  soul 
became  the  favourite  :  partly  because  it  seemed  to  pro- 
mote edification,  and  partly  because  it  commended 
itself  to  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  young  western 
nations.  Thus,  Dante  surprises  us  when  (O.nvivio,  2 
15,  end)  he  identifies  the  bride  with  Heavenly  Wisdom.3 
Even  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  we  find  the 
evangelical  '  Horace  of  the  cloister,'  Fray  Luis  de  Leon, 
translating  the  Song  mystically  in  '  ottava  rima';  and 
in  our  own  day  Bishop  Alexander,  though  a  Hebraist,  has 
made  an  earnest  poetic  protest  in  favour  of  -  mystic 
and  against  a  dramatic  theory  (Poems,  1886,  pp.  20-51). 
Grammatical  exegesis,  however,  destroys  the  basis  of 
the  old  verse-by-verse  allegorical  interpretation.  The 
only  question  possible  is,  whether  a  general 


allegory  of  subject  may  have  been  intended 


it,  therefore,  should  not  be  a  question- 
begging  name.  We  will  call  it  in  this  article  neither 
'Canticles'  nor  'Song  of  Solomon,'  but,  following  the 
best    interpretation    of    1  1,     'Song    of    Songs' — the 
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3.  Not  an 

allegory.  ^  (jie  pQet  —  wnethei-  he  considered  the 
earthly  love  that  he  described  to  have  ...  true  symbolic 
resemblance  to  the  spiritual  love.4     The  answer  is,  that 

1  On  the  Jewish  interprets  s  see  S.  S.-ilfel.l,  Das  Ilohelhd 
Salomos  /'.  /  dcnjilti.  I:ildar,  m  des  Mill,  l.illcrs.  (>,)  ;  on  both 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  \V.  Riee,el,  ]<„■  .Iks/iX""!.'  drs 
Mahcnlicd.-s  inderjud.  Gaucind,-  u.  dir xri.ch.  kinhe(  ikS). 

2  See  Salfeld,  V,  Cratz,  Sckir  lia-St  luriiii .  no/,  and  cp 
Mathews,  Abraham  lbn  Ezras  L'omiucnlary  011  the  Canticks 
('74)1  Preface. 

3  Dante's  Jewish  friend,  Immanuel  ben  Sh'lomoh,  identified 
the  bride  with  the  'material  intellect'  (Salfeld,  91).  The 
biblical  point  of  contact  is  Prov.  8. 

■>  Bp.  Lowth  is  one  of  the  chief  defenders  of  a  secondary  and 
general  allegorical  sense.     He  appeals  not  only  to  'the  most 
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such  «.  symbolic  resemblance  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Hebraism.  It  is  true  that  the  relation  between 
Yahwe  and  his  people  is  described  in  the  prophets  by 
the  symbolism  of  wedlock  ( Hos.  1-^i  i  Jer.  2*3;  Kzek. 
16  ;  Is.  .",()  t  0  +  56).  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  phrase  '  to 
love  (irux)  Yahwe'  occurs  frequently  in  Deuteronomy 
and  (less  often)  in  the  Psalter,  and  that  the  word  -in 
(used  in  the  Song)  is  applied  once  by  Isaiah  (5 1)  to 
Yahwe.  Still,  the  notion  implied  by  the  prophetic 
allegory  of  wedlock,  as  well  as  by  the  phrase  'to 
love  God,'  is  not  that  of  free  inclination  on  Israel's 
part  towards  the  All-beautiful  One,  but  rather  of  an 
obedience  which  is  in  the  first  instance  the  condition 
of  divine  protection,  though,  as  favours  multiply  and 
the  essential  goodness  of  the  divine  commands  appears, 
it  becomes  a  habit  and  a  passion.  In  Deuteronomy, 
therefore,  the  love  of  Yahwe  is  prescribed  as  a  duty 
not  invited  or  presupposed  ;  and  even  in  the  Psalter, 
where  devotional  feeling  finds  the  freest  expression, 
there  are  only  three  passages  in  which  the  phrase 
'to  I<ive  Yahwe'  occurs  (Ps.  '■'•]  23  !'7  r°{?)  14-5  20), 
and  in  the  first  of  these  it  occurs  in  the  imperntive 
mood.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  that  three  other 
passages  (Ps,  'm  <:'>'.->  36  119  132)  contain  the  fuller  phrase 
'  to  I'-A'e  Yahwe's  name,'  which  appears  to  mean  (see 
Is.  MJ6)  the  performance  of  religious  duties  with  a 
certain  fervour.  Such  a.  conception  of  the  love  of 
God  we  find  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  829;  cp  19g6).  It 
was  one  of  the  lewish  elements  in  Mohammed's 
teaching,  and  failed  to  satisfy  later  generations  of 
Modems.  In  Syria  and  in  Kgypt,  and  still  more  in 
Persia,  arose  a  mystic  type  of  devotion,  which  sought 
bv  contemplation  to  lift  the  veil  between  man  and  God. 
The  mystic  love-songs  of  the  Cairo  dervishes,  and  the 
fine  love-poems  of  the  Sufi-poet  Hafiz,  have  been  com- 
pared bv  Orientalists  with  the  Song  of  Songs  ;  but  it  has 
been  forgotten  that,  fervid  as  the  love  of  God  became 
among  the  later  lews,  it  never  divested  itself  of  the 
chastening  restraints  of  legalism,  and  that,  in  Persia  at 
least,  mystic  poetry  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  a  national 
reaction  against  the  aridity  of  Islam.  It  is  still  stranger 
that  Sir  William  Tones  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  have 
compared  the  Gitagovinda  of  the  admired  Indian 
poet  Jayadcva  (14th  cent.  A.  B. ),  in  which  it  would 
appear  (but  niav  we  not  suspect  an  afterthought 
of  the  poet?},  'from  the  few  stanzas  scattered  through 
the  poem  where  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  person, 
that  he  means  his  verses  to  be  taken  '  in  a  mystic  sense — 
Krishna  svmbolising  the  human  soul,  the  shepherdesses 
the  allurements  of  sense,  and  Radha  the  knowledge 
of,  or  meditation  on,  divine  things.  Surdv  the  pan- 
theistic atmosphere  in  which  Jayadeva  lived,  and  the 
excessive  imaginative  fervour  of  the  Indian  genius,  are 
altogether  unlike  the  conditions  under  which  the  Song 
of  Songs  must  have  been  penned. 

How  came  it,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  that  the  Jews 
of  a  later  time,  in  their  exegesis  of  the  Song,  adopted  a 

a    r\  •    ■       f    theory  which    is,    strictly,    contrary  to 
'         °  .      .       the  spirit  of  Hebraism  ?     1  'robablv  thus. 


allegorical 


We  know  from  the  Mishna  (Taarnt/i, 


interpretation.  4)  tha(   ,jefore  (he  destructlon  of  the 

temple,  passages  from  the  .Song  were  sung  at  certain 
popular  yearly  festivals.  We  know,  too,  that  after  the 
great  catastrophe  all  expression  of  exuberant  joy  was 
forbidden.      Now,  what  in  those  gloomy  days  was  to  be 

ancient  authority,'  but  also  to  the  analogy  of  Ps.  45  and  (more 
safely)  to  passages  in  the  prophets.  Such  a  position,  however, 
was  tenable  only  provisionally.  The  bishop  expressly  rejects  the 
most  poetic  form  of  the  allegorical  theory,  for  which  alone  most 
Christians  have  cared  —  it  was  defended  by  Bossuet —  that 
which  explains  the  Song  of  the  loving  intercourse  between 
Clirisl  and  the  soul.  Surely  the  election  of  a  ('entile  Church 
('(kirk  but  cornel)  ')  might  have  Keen  forc-lcekmed  at  a  less 
expenditure  of  poetry.  Rightly,  tie  icfcire,  did  I.  1  >.  Michaelis 
and  the  acute  Bp.  Warburton  criticise  Lowth  for  not  going 
further.  Lowth  answered  that  without  allegory  the  place  of  the 
Song  in  the  canon  could  not  be  justified.  All  his  literary  taste 
could  not  dissolve  his  narrow  notion  of  the  authority  of  the 
canon. 
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done  with  the  Song,  which  tradition  already  ascribed  to 
Solomon?  The  answer  was  ready: — Consecrate  it  by 
allegorical  interpretation.  This  course  corresponded 
to  the  change  which  had  passed  upon  the  national 
character.  The  enthusiastic  element  in  Jewish  piety 
was  becoming,  in  adversity,  more  intense.  This  element 
needed  the  expression  which  it  found  in  the  Song  of 
Songs  (see  l>cra,:hotli  57A,  where  niTDn  is  ascribed  to 
the  Mcgilla  of  the  Song  of  Songs  as  well  as  to  the  Hook 
of  Psalms).  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  even 
after  70  A.  1  >.  the  natural  interpretation  found  some 
supporters.  At  the  synod  of  Jainnia  (90  a.d.)  R. 
'Akiba  had  still  to  defend  the  sacredness  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  (Mishna,  Yadayim,  3s),  and  in  Sanhcdrin,  101  a, 
we  find  a  solemn  anathema  on  those  who  treat  the  Shir 
ha-Shirim  as  a  secular  song  (-s;t  j-,-r).  The  grounds  on 
which  this  secular  character  was  asserted  may  be  guessed 
from  the. itoth  de  R.  Xatan,  chap.  1,  which  states  that 
'formerly'  some  counted  the  Song  'apocryphal'  (ruj), 
quoting  in  support  of  this,  not  7  1-9,  but  7  11/ 

It  is  about,  or  soon  after,  90  A.D.  that  we  find  the  first 
traces  of  the  allegorical  view  (see  4  Esdras  52426  726, 
and  R.  Simeon  ben  Gamliel's  allegorical  interpretation 
of  Song  3  n  in  TaanithiZ).  Before  that  time  Jewish 
teachers  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  quoting  the  Song  ; 
even  Philo  neglects  it.  Nor  is  any  use  made  of  it  (or  of 
Kuheleth)  in  the  N'T.  Eph.  627  alludes  perhaps  to  Ps. 
45  13,  but  certainly  not  to  Song  4  7  ;  and  the  parallelism 
between  Rev.  3 20  and  Song  52-6  (Trench,  Sc.ru 
Churches,  225  /". )  is  incomplete.  This  silence  on  the 
part  of  early  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  argument  from  tradition  adduced  by 
the  allegorists. 

II.  Poetical  form.  Is  the  Song  of  Songs  a  drama  or 
a    bundle    of   loeiscly   connected    songs?     The    earliest 


5.  Poetical 

form :  history 

of  views. 


advocate  of  ^  definite  dramatic  theory 
was  the  learned  Jesuit,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide    (f    1637),    who,    like    Ewald, 


divided  the  poem  into  five  acts.  Our 
own  Bishop  Lowth  takes  up  a  middle  position.  He 
finds  no  trace  of"  a  regular  plot,  and  only  one  thing  in 
winch  the  Song  closely  resembles  the  Greek  dramatic 
models — the  chorus.  He  allows,  however,  that  the 
Song  may  be  classed  with  imperfect  dramatic  poems, 
such  as  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  and  some  of  the  Idylls  of 
Theocritus.  The  first  scholar  to  adopt  the  second 
solution  of  the  problem  was  Richard  Simon  ;  but  the 
first  to  make  it  plausible  was  Herder.1  Influenced  partly 
bv  the  disintegrating  tendency  of  the  newer  criticism, 
but  still  more  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  search  for 
traces  of  old  popular  poetry,  he  boldly  denied  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  poem,  dividing  it  intej  about  twenty-one 
independent  songs  (with  a  fragmentary  conversation  for 
an  appendix),  threaded  like  so  many  pearls  on  a  neck- 
lace. These  songs  are  sometimes  very  short  ;  but 
brevity,  Herder  thinks,  is  the  soul  of  a  love-song  ;  nor 
is  it  important  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  songs. 
Herder  does  not  dciiv  a  certain  pleasing  appearance  of 
unity,  but  ascribes  this  to  the  collector,  who  wished  to 
show  the  gradual  growth  of  true  love  in  its  various 
nian/ces  and  stages,  till  it  finds  its  consummation  in 
wedlock.  In  its  present  form  the  Song  may  be  taken 
to  consist  of  six  '  scenes'  ;  but  the  critic  apologises  for 
the  term,  and  insists  that  the  poem  was  intended  to 
be  read,  and,  as  it  stands,  is  neither  a  theatrical  piece 
nor  a  cantata.  Herder's  'exquisite  little  treatise '  - 
could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression.  It  gamed  the 
approval  of  Eichhorn  and  Goethe  ;  but,  without  a  more 

1  Licdcr  dcr  Licbc.  Die  altesten  mid  sclidtisten  aits  dem 
Moi-genlaiute  (1770).  See  H.  r.ler's  U  'erke  by  Sunhan,  lid.  K, 
and  cp  Haym's  1 1  crdcr,  2  175,  where  it  is  shown  that  it  was  really 
Bishop  Pe'rcy's  AY//,/^c.«-  wliieli  opened  Herder's  eyes  to  the 
element  of  folk-sonc:  in  the  OT.  Herder,  however,  cane-  to 
recognise  that  this  element  was  somewhat  modified  in  the  bible 
by  a  certain  inherent  and  distinctive  sanctity. 

2  We  have  borrowed  this  and  a  few  other  cliaracteristic  phrases 
from  the  KB  article  'Canticles'  by  Robert-, n  Smith  for  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  from  such  a  fine  piece  of  critical  t.\posraon. 
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thorough  justification  than  Eichhorn  gave,  it  could  not 
permanently  subvert  the  rival  theory,  Apart  from  its 
eloquent  defence  of  the  literal  interpretation,  its  chief 
contribution  to  biblical  study  is  perhaps  this— that  it 
has  unintentionally  proved  the  impossibility  of  recover- 
ing the  original  songs  (if  songs  there  were)  and  of 
retracing  the  plan  (if  plan  he  had)  of  the  hypothetical 
collector.  Goethe  appears  to  have  felt  this.  Tempted 
himself,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Westos/Iithcr  Diva//,  to 
select  and  arrange  some  of  '  these  few  leaves,'  he  Un>k 
warning  from  the  failure  of  previous  efforts,  and  left  the 
poem  in  its  hopeless  but  lovely  confusion. 

A  first  step  in  the  criticism  of  the  Song  was  taken  by 
Ewald  in  his  early  commentary  (1826).  lie  did  not 
as  yet  venture  to  suppose  that  the  '  cantata'  was  really 
acted  on  the  stage;  but  from  the  first  he  asserted  its 
genuine! y  dramatic  character,  and  in  1839  he  rrp;iircd 
his  original  omission  (Die poet.  B/icher  dts  AT,  l'.d.  i. ). 
Was  this  a  step  backward?  Only  in  appearance. 
Until  the  necessity  of  disintegration  had  bem  convin- 
cingly proved,  Ewald  was  alwavs  on  principle  opposed 
to  it.  The  cleverness  and  moderation  of  his  critical 
theory,  aided  bv  his  growing  reputation  for  broad  and 
deep  scholarship,  led  to  a  very  general  adoption  of  the 
dramatic  hypothesis,  though  the  names  of  De  Wette, 
Gesemus,  Bleek,  and  Magnus  mav  be  quoted  on  the 
other  side.  The  last-named  scholar,  ho\vc\er,  did  not 
effect  much  for  his  cause.  His  theory  '  involved  the 
assumption  that  the  editor  often  displaced  part  of  a 
song,  sacrificing  the  unitv  of  the  original  lyrics  to  an 
artificial  composition  of  the  whole. '  It  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  in  1S50  Bottcher  did  his  best  to  make  the 
opposite  view  absurd  by  introducing  into  the  supposed 
Hebrew  drama  '  the  complexities  and  stage  effects  of 
a  modern  operetta.'  In  i860  Renan  observed,  with 
truth,  that  the  dramatic  theory  had  become  '  almost 
classic,'  and  in  1891  and  1893  it  was  put  forward  as 
correct  in  the  Introductions  of  Driver  and  Kbnig.  Other 
eminent  defenders  of  this  theory  are  Hitzig  (1855), 
Ginsburg  (1357),  Kuenen  (1865),  Delitzsch  (1875), 
Robertson  Smith1  (1876},  Kaempf  (1877),  Kohler 
(1878/,  Stickel  (1888),  Oettli  (1889),  Bruston  (1891), 
Martineau  (1892),  and  Rothstein  (1893). 

By  degrees,  however,  the  theory  of  the  separatists 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  Magnus's  imprudence. 
It  began  to  pass  into  a  new  phase,  and  to  exercise 
a  stronger  attraction.  Diestel  (art.  '  Hohes  Lied,' 
Schenkel's  Bib.  Lex.  hi.  ['71])  ;  Reuss  ('79,  in  La  Bible, 
etc.,  also  Gesch.  der  Schriften  des  ATs^  ['90],  231-239); 
Stride  {GfY,  2i97  ['88]);  Cornill  {Ei/il.  ['91],  pp. 
236-240)  ;  Budde(A>ic  World,  March '94,  pp.  56-77); 
Kautzsch  {HS,  '94;  Lit.  of  the  OT,  148-151),  and 
Siegfried  {Hokeslied,  '98)  have  done  much  to  show  that 
the  view  of  Herder  had  not  yet  been  adequately  con- 
sidered. Among  these  Budde  deserves  prominence  for 
being  the  first  to  utilise  adequately  the  information  re- 
specting Syrian  marriage  customs  given  by  Consul  Wetz- 
stein  in  1873. 

Before  reviewing  this  theory  ourselves,  we  shall  do 
well  to  examine  the  dramatic  hypothesis  more  attentively. 

en     ™   *•     (&)    The  forms    which   it   has   taken   are 
6.  Dramatic  '    '  ,         ......  r        ., 

•u™  l\.     •      numerous    and    varied  ;    in    dividing   the 
hypothesis  ,  to    , 

pnriqiri  r\  Poem  mto  acts  an0-  scenes  critics  are  by 
no  means  unanimous.2  According  to 
Reuss,  this  wide  divergence  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis. 
It  seems  fairer  to  admit  that  if  it  could  be  made  out  (1) 
that  there  is  a  plot,  and  (2)  that  there  is  any  reason  to 

x  Of  this  lamented  scholar's  later  views  we  have,  unfortunately, 
no  record. 

2  The  dramatic  schemes  of  E\v.  and  Del.  are  given  in  full  by 
Dr.  Introd.fi)  438-444.  Delitzsch  finds  only  two  chief  characters, 
Solomon  and  the  Shulammite.  Passages  like  2  10-15  ar,d  4  8-rs, 
which  seem  to  speak  of  a  shepherd-lover,  really  refer,  he  thinks, 
to  Solomon,  who  adopts  the  circle  of  ideas  and  images  familiar 
to  his  rustic  love.  Against  this  absurd  view,  see  Oettli,  157. 
Martineau,  on  the  other  hand,  eliminates  the  king  altogether. 
So  too  Castelli,  who  describes  the  poem  as  an  idyll  in  dialogue, 
the  chief  personages  of  which,  are  the  Shulammite  and  her  lover. 
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expect  a  drama  among  a  Semitic  people,  we  might 
excuse  this  divergence  as  an  unfortunate  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  stage  directions. 

i.  First,  then,  is  there  any  plot?  The  dramatists  (as 
we  may  call  the  defenders  of  this  theory)  answer  that 
there  is.  .Stickel  even  discovers  two  plots,  developed 
by  distinct  pairs  of  lovers — the  Shulammite  (who  is  a 
vine-dresser)  and  her  'friend'  (th),  and  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  of  Lebanon  (besides  the  royal  suitor, 
Solomon).  The  two  latter  are  introduced  in  three 
scenes,  1  7-8  1  15-2  4  4  7-f>  1.  They  know  nothing  about 
the  Shulammite  and  her  'friend.'  The  poet  has  inter- 
woven the  two  movements  to  amuse  the  audience  and 
produce  a  pleasing  contrast  between  the  different  fortunes 
of  the  two  pairs  of  lovers.  All  very  conceivable ! 
Double  musical  themes  can  be  treated  in  fugues  :  why 
not  also  in  Hebrew  drama,  granting  that  a  regular 
Hebrew  drama  ever  existed,  and  that  Stiekel's  view  of 
the  text  is  justified  ?  However,  all  that  this  critic  has 
shown  is  thtrt  1  7/!  and  1 15-17  are  out  of  connection 
with  the  previous  verses  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
passage  an  easy  emendation1  enables  us  to  recognise  a 
continuous  speech  of  the  bride  in  1 i2-2  1. 

Most  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  content  with  one 
plot,  and  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  the  dramatic 
scheme  of  Ewald,  according  to  which  the  heroine  is  a 
maiden  of  Shulem  or  Shunem  in  Jssachar  (see  Shunem), 
who  has  two  lovers,  the  one  at  a  distance,  the  other  (till 
he  finally  disappears)  near  at  hand  ;  the  one  poor  but 
favoured,  the  other  royal  but  treated  with  disdain.  In 
chap.  I4/.  we  find  the  maiden,  who  makes  no  secret  of 
her  country  origin,  in  the  '  chambers  '  of  the  king  among 
the  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem  '  (the  ladies  of  the  palace)  ; 
but  in  85  she  suddenly  appears,  approaching  her 
mountain  home  on  the  arm  of  her  betrothed.  From 

the  context  it  is  thought  to  be  clear  that  the  suitor 
whose  riches  are  contemned  (87,  cp  n/.)  is  King 
Solomon,  to  whom  the  nattering  compliments  offered 
to  the  maiden  in  previous  chapters  must  be  assigned. 
How,  then,  came  '  the  Shulammite '  to  exchange  her 
free  country  life  for  the  irksome  splendour  of  the  court  ? 
It  is  inferred,  from  6n/,  that  she  had  been  surprised 
by  Solomon's  courtiers  (who  had  often  been  employed, 
no  doubt,  in  similar  abductions)  on  a  royal  progress  in 
N.  Israel.  She  '  had  gone  down  into  the  nut-garden 
to  look  at  the  green  things  of  the  valley,'  when 
'suddenly,'  she  says,  'my  desire  brought  me  to  the 
chariots  of  my  noble  people'  (Ewald).  It  is  some 
excuse  for  Solomon  that,  if  Ewald  may  be  followed, 
'  the  Shulammite '  had  not  even  been  betrothed  to  the 
shepherd  when  she  was  carried  off.  (R.  Martineau, 
however,  thinks  that  between  the  third  and  the  fourth 
scene — i.e.,  between  the  36-n  and  47-16 — '  the  Shulam- 
mite' and  the  shepherd  lover  have  been  formally  be- 
trothed. )  Then,  how  came  the  girl  to  be  delivered 
from  her  royal  captor?  Renan  has  offered  1  very 
modern  solution  of  the  problem  ;  but  it  is  one  which 
has  no  basis  in  the  text,  and  may  be  safely  neglected. 
Most  have  supposed  (cp  89/.)  that  the  escape  of  'the 
Shulammite '  was  due,  not  to  any  favourable  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  but  to  the  effect  produced  upon 
Solomon  by  her  own  frank  and  loyal  character  ;  '  all 
the  actors,'  says  Ewald,  '  recognise  the  restraints  of  the 
true  religion. '  Will  this  view  hold?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  the  luxurious  Solomon  should  have  been  represented 
by  any  popular  poet  as  releasing  one  of  the  '  maidens 
innumerable'  in  his  '  chambers'  ?2  Is  it  probable  that 
such  a  maiden  would  have  had,  in  the  poet's  fancy,  the 
liberty  implied  in  the  early  scenes  of  the  'drama,'  or 
that  she  would  have  met  Solomon's  advancesin  thatevtra- 

*  1  15  has  evidently  been  interpolated  from  4 1,  and  the  opening 
word  of  v.  16  has  been  put  in  to  match  the  first  word  of  v.  15.  An 
address  of  the  heroine  to  her  lover  is  out  of  place  in  this  context 
(Bickell).  .    .      , 

2  Stickel  quotes  an  example  of  such  magnanimity  from  the 
life  of  the  Caliph  Mahdi  (Kremer,  Cvlturgesch.  lies  Orient, 
2  127)  ;  but  can  we  compare  the  characters  of  the  two  sovereigns  ? 
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ordinarily  absent  manner  which  Ewald's  view  of  lg-26 
supposes  ?  Why  should  the  recurring  phrase  '  daughters 
uf  Jerusalem  '  (cp  '  daughters  of  Zion,'  8n)  have  such  a 
limited  reference  as  the  dramatic  theory  requires?  Then, 
as  to  the  Shulammite  and  her  abduction.  Theory  apart, 
what  n^ht  have  we  to  assume  that  the  intercourse 
implied  in  the  poem  between  the  girl  and  her  lover 
was  prior  to  marriage?  To  this  point  we  shall  have 
to  return.  Can  we  safely  infer  from  the  title  that 
Shulem  or  Shunem  was  the  girl's  home  ?  The  title 
occurs  in  a  single  passage  (613  [7i]);  but  there  is 
no  allusion  elsewhere  to  confirm  this  supposition. 
Ne\t,  how  can  Ewald  base  such  <*.  romantic  story 
simply  on  the  very  obscure  passage,  611/  ?  Lastly, 
how  do  we  know  that  the  Solomon  of  history  or 
legend  plays  any  part  in  the  poem?  As  Castelli, 
himself  one  of  the  dramatisers,  has  well  pointed 
out,  Solomon  is  mentioned  by  name  only  in  some 
simile  or  figurative  contrast.1  Thus  in  1  5  the  heroine 
likens  herself  for  comeliness  to  the  curtains  of  the 
pavilions  of  Solomon  (but  we  should  rather  read  with 
Briill,  We.,  and  \\  1. ,  rto^v.  the  name  of  a  nomad 
Arabian  tribe;  see  Salmah,  2).  In  87-11  Solomon's 
litter  is  spoken  of  jestingly;  and  so,  in  8n,  'to  the 
costly  vineyard  of  Solomon  the  heroine  prefers  her  own 
symbolic  one,  which  does  not  require  the  anxious  super- 
vision of  others.'  There  is  a  fourth  passage  in  which, 
according  to  an  extremely  probable  correction  of  the 
text,  Solomon  is  named, — <c)8f.  : 

'Sixty  queens  had  Solomon,  and  eighty  concubines, 
and  maidens  innumerable.  One  is  my  dove,  my  spotless 
one.' 

Here  again  there  is  a  contrast  between  Solomon's 
large  harem  and  the  speaker's  single  incomparable  bride. 
Can  -\\c,  then,  be  sure  that  where  the  phrase  'the 
king'  occurs  alone,  it  is  not  a  honorific  designation  of 
the  bridegroom  ?  And  this  suggests  the  question,  which 
Castelli,  however,  does  not  raise,  whether  the  term  '  the 
Shulammite'  is  not  as  purely  figurative  as  'the  king'? 
Several  writers  [e.g.,  Klostermann)  have  conjectured 
that  the  story  of  Abishag  the  Shunammite  (1  K.  I3/.) 
supplied  the  plot  of  the  supposed  drama  ;  but  consider- 
ing the  difficulty  of  making  out  any  plot  at  all,  and  the 
fact  that  'the  Shulammite'  is  referred  to  only  in  one 
passage,  we  may  ask  whether  it  is  not  more  probable 
that  the  term  is  applied  metaphorically,  and  is  equivalent 
to  'the  fairest  of  women'  (18  5p  61)?  If  we  omit 
6n/.  as  misplaced  (doubtless  a  correct  view),  and  read 
H  10  and  13  j  7  1]  together,  we  shall  see  how  natural  it 
was  for  the  poet  to  seek  out  some  striking  variation  on 
the  rather  hackneyed  phrase  just  mentioned.  The 
passage  will  run  thus  : 

'  Who  is  she  that  looketh  down  as  the  dawn,  fair  as 
the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun?  Turn,  turn,  thou  Shulam- 
mite, that  we  may  look  upon  thee.' 

It  is  usual  to  assume  that  the  spectators,  being 
ignorant  of  the  heroine's  name,  address  her  with  blunt 
directness  as  a  girl  of  Shunem,  and  that  she  answers  by 
the  modest  question,  '  What  do  you  see  in  the  simple 
Shulammite  girl  ? '  It  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  '  the  Shulammite'  (Shunammite)  is  a  term  not  less 
complimentary  than  '  fair  as  the  moon '  in  v,  10,  and 
points  back  to  the  Abishag  of  tradition.'2  And  should  it 
be  asked  why  Abishag's  name  is  not  mentioned,  we  may 
venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  when  the  song  was 
written  there  was  probably  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  K. 
I315,  1  Sam.  etc.,  not  ycy2x,  but  a  very  different  word 
(see  Shulammite). 

There  are  many  other  difficulties  of  interpretation 
which  might  be  mentioned.  For  example,  how  are  we 
to  understand  the  movements  of  '  the  beloved  '  ?     Are 

1  Castelli,  Delia,  poestabiblica,  311 

2  This  view  was  proposed  by  Sta.de  in  1887  (GVI 1  292),  and 
adopted  by  Bu.  in  his  excellent  essay,  Xco.>  li'orld,  Mar.  1894, 
pp.  62-64.  Budde  desiderates  an  OT  analogy.  Perhaps  '  Zimri ' 
in  2  K.  931  (sec  RY)  is  such. 
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all  the  meetings  of  the  lovers,  except  the  final  reunion, 
in  reminiscence  or  in  sleeping  or  waking  imagination 
only?  Can  we  conceive  of  a  drama  in  which  each 
of  the  actors  seems  almost  if  not  quite  uninfluenced  by 
the  speeches  of  the  other  ?  Not  so  did  the  Yahwist  and 
the  Elohist  and  the  author  of  the  Prologue  of  Job 
manage  their  dialogues.  Less  important  is  the  difficulty 
which  arises 'from  the  changes  of  scene,  a  weakness 
which  need  not  surprise  us  in  primitive  plays.  We 
must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  European  parallels.  Renan,  for  ex- 
ample, goes  too  far  when  he  refers  to  the  comparatively1 
elaborate  pastoral  play  called  Li  Giens  de  Robin  et  de 
Marion,  or  Li  Jens  du  Ber^icr  et  de  la  Bcr^ierc, 
composed  in  1282  by  Adam  de  la  Halle  for  the  diversion 
of  the  court.1  It  would  be  more  natural,  with  R. 
Samuel  ben  Meir  (Rasnoam),  to  compare  the  simple 
pastoretas  of  the  Troubadours  ;  but  even  that  might  be 
misleading. 

ii.    We  have  now  to  ask,  further,  Have  we  a  right  to 
expect   a.  Semitic    drama,    however   primitive  in  form? 

_    i-r     «       -j.-     That   Semitic    nations    are   not    at    all 
7.  No  Semitic 


drama. 


devoid  of  general  dramatic  capacity 
mav  be  granted.  In  Mohammedan 
countries  the  raioi  ( '  reciter ' )  still  displays  all  the 
faculties  of  an  actor,  and  stirs  his  hearers  to  the  depths 
as  he  tells  the  story  of 'Antar  or  the  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  ;  and  there  is  an  unmistakably  strong  dramatic 
element  in  Arabic  works  such  as  the  '  Sessions  '  of  Hariri. 
It  cannot  have  been  otherwise  with  the  Israelites. 
They  too  must  have  laughed  and  wept  as  they  listened 
to  their  story-tellers.  At  all  events,  the  relics  of  their 
literature  contain  genuinely  dramatic  passages  :  see,  for 
example,  the  stories  of  Jacob  and  Samson  (evidently  of 
traditional  origin),  of  Ruth  and  Job.  Even  in  the 
psalms  and  prophecies  we  have  pieces  like  Ps.  2  21 
7-10  Is.  63 1-6  28  8-n  Mic.  6  6-8,  and  the  colloquies 
in  the  Book  of  Job  have  at  least  a  distant  affinity  to 
the  drama  of  character.  Still,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  transition  to  a  drama  was  ever  made  by  a 
Semitic  people.  We  have  an  Assyrian  epic,  but  no 
Assyrian  drama.  Least  of  all  can  we  reasonably 
expect  to  find  one  in  the  OT.  Theatrical  performances 
were  not  known  at  Jerusalem  before  the  time  of  Herod, 
and  to  all  good  Jews  such  heathenish  practices  were 
detestable  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  Si  ;  cp  BJ  i.  21  8).  Hence 
the  dramatic  theory  of  the  Song  is  plausible  only  if  the 
composition  of  the  poem  be  placed  at  Alexandria 
(during  the  Greek  period).  Why,  upon  this  sup- 
position, did  not  the  dramatist  write  in  Greek,  as  did 
Ezekiel,  the  author  of  the  drama  on  the  Exodus  called 
'E^erywy^?  In  a  word,  the  difficulties  of  the  dramatic 
theory  are  insuperable. 

(/>)  The  Israelites,  however,  had  a  still  more  character- 
istic gift  —  that  of  lyric  poetry.  Singing  and  dancing 
p        .  formed  essential  parts  of  their  festivities, 

,   '  .     "    ,         as  they  still  do  among  the  Bedouins  ; 

■*"■*•  and  when  these  festivities  were  occa- 
sioned by  some  great  local  or  national  event,  a  dramatic 
element  would  naturally  infuse  itself  into  the  popular 
songs,  and  this  all  the  more  easily  because  the  custom 
of  alternate  song,  which  is  in  its  nature  dramatic, 
was  very  ancient  (cp  Ex.  lf>2i  1  S.  21  n).  Ewald 
thinks  that  the  Song  (which  is,  according  to  him,  a 
cantata)  was  originally  intended  for  a  festival  of  the 
independence  of  the  N.  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  per- 
formed in  five  days,  an  act  in  a  day.  This  view  suits 
his  theory  of  the  'plot'  of  the  Song;  but  it  is  no 
longer  tenable — we  have  seen  that  the  references  to 
'  Solomon  '  are  figurative,  and  that  '  the  Shulammite  '  is 
also  a  mere  eulogistic  term. 

Why  should  not  we  take  up  again  the  suggestive 
idea  of  Bossuet  and  Louth  that  the  Song  was  intended 
for  use  on  the  seven  days  of  the  marriage  festival  (cp 

1  Theatre  francais  au  woven  age,  par  Monmerque  et  Michel, 
102-135.     (Renan 's  account  differs.) 
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Gen.  20-7  Juclg.  14i_*  Tob.  llig)?  On  such  occasions 
there  would,  of  course,  be  alternate  sunj^s  by  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride,  and  to  this  Jeremiah  refers  when, 
describing  the  calamities  of  invasion,  he  says  that  <'««[ 
will  '  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Judah  and  from 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the  voiee 
of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  \uiee 
of  the  bride'  (Jer.  7  34  2f»io).  There  is  also  an  illus- 
trative passage  in  the  Mishna  (  Taanilh,  1  3,  ahead)'  re- 
ferred to),  and  the  strangeness  of  the  notice  affords  the 
best  guarantee  of  its  truth.  It  was  customarv  at  the 
1  Wood  Festival '  ($v\o(p6pia)  on  the  15th  of  Ab  (August) 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Day  of  Atonement1  for  the 
'daughters  of  Jerusalem'  (cp  Son^  ls,  etc.)  to  go  out 
and  dance  in  the  vinovards,  and  \\hoe\er  had  no  wife 
went  thither  also.  (Was  it  a  relic  of  'marriage  by 
capture'?  Cp  Judg  21 21.)  There  was  also  alternate 
sin^ini^.  and  the  youths  were  wont  to  use  the  words  of 
Suii-3ii.      -V-e  Damx,  S  0. 

It  is  from  Syria,   w  lie  re  so  many  old  customs  have 
survived,  that  we  get  the  fullest  confirmation  of  IJossuel's 
idea.      Let  us  turn  to  Soul;  , 'J 6-1 1  (trans- 


9.  Syrian 

■wedding 

festivities. 


lated    by    the    present  writer   in  joti, 
July    1899),    where  the  words  referred 


to  so  strangely  in  the  Mishna  occur. 
Solomon  is  here  introduced  riding  in  his  palanquin 
■with  the  crown  with  which  his  mother  crowned  him 
on  his  wedding-dav,'  escorted  bv  sixty  warriors  'with 
the  hand  on  the  sword.'  What  this  means  we  can  tell 
from  von  Kremer's  account  of  the  marriage  processions 
in  Moslem  villages  in  the  Lebanon.2  The  procession 
goes  from  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  to  that  of  the 
bride,  and  in  it  there  is  a.  band  of  youths  armed  with 
long  poles,  which  they  keep  striking  together,  and  hold 
in  such  u  wav  as  to  form  a  kind  of  roof  over  them. 
The  poles  were  probably  in  olden  times  lances  :  the 
open  country  was  not  secure  from  bandits  (Hos.  69  ;  cp 
Ps.  10£.i.3  The  '  crown  '  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  bride- 
groom (cp  Is.  61 10)  ;  '  in  the  war  with  Vespasian,' 
says  the  Mishna  {Sofa,  0  14),  '  the  crowns  of  bridegrooms 
were  forbidden.'  The  Solomon  of  3  n,  then,  is  not  the 
Solomon  who  made  himself  a  state-litter,  but  a  happier 
though  a  humbler  mortal.  It  is,  in  sooth,  a  pretty  jest 
to  liken  the  bridegroom  with  his  nuptial  crown  and 
the  sixty  '  companions  '  (Judg.  3  4  n)  who  roof  him  over 
with  their  poles  to  the  luxurious  Solomon  in  his  gorgeous 
palanquin  with  his  martial  bodyguard  around  him  ; 
and  the  jest  has  a  wholesome  moral. 

A  much  fuller  account  of  the  customs  of  the  Syrian 
peasants  in  the  month  of  weddings  (March)  is  given  by 
"Wetzstein.4  During  the  seven  days  after  a  wedding, 
high  festivity,  with  scarcely  interrupted  singing  and 
dancing,  prevails.  The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  play 
the  parts  of  king  and  queen  (hence  the  week  is  called  the 
'king's  week'),  and  receive  the  homage  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  the  crown,  however,  is  at  present  in  Syria  (as  in 
Greece)  confined  to  the  bride  (contrast  Song3ir).  The 
bridegroom  has  his  train  of  '  companions '  (to  borrow  the 
ancient  term,  Judg.  14u),  and  the  grander  the  wedding 
the  more  of  these  there  are.  The  bride  too  has  her 
friends  (cp  'daughters  of  Jerusalem,'  Sougl.5,  etc.),  the 
maidens  of  the  place,  who  take  an  important  part  in 
the  reception  of  the  bridegroom  (cp  Ps.  4".  14  Mt 
- 0  1  - 1 ]; ) .  In  the  evening  of  the  great  day  a  sword-dance 
is  performed.      In  the  Arabian   desert  it  is  the  young 

1  The  t':nth  of  Tisri  must  r:n<. i-jtuly  have  had  a  festive  char- 
acb.r ;  can  it  have  been  a  prelude  to  the  joyous  Fuast  of  Booths 
(Kohlcr)? 

2  Mithhyrkn  «nd  Dama^.  lis  O3),  p.   123. 

3  Wetzstein  sa\ s  thru  the  bridegroom's  friends  are  really 
armed.  Hi:  thinks  that  '  by  reason  of  fear  in  the  night  '  (Song 
3?)  may  allude  to  the  insecurity  of  the  villages 

i  Appendix  to  Delitzsoh's  Ilnheslird  '1875),  ID5-io7,  170- 
177;  cp  Wetzstein  in  Zt.  ffir  J\thnologii:,  1873,  pp.  20.7-2,4. 
Even  among  the/el/a/tnl  of  Palestine  there  seems  to  be  a  vestige 
of  the  sword-dance.  The  bride  on  her  camel  is  conducted  10 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom  holding  a  drawn  sword,  /V-Vi ', 
April  1804,  p.  136. 
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men  of  the  tribe  who  thus  display  their  agility  (Doughty, 
Jr.  /)o\  •ImZ);  but  in  the  Suian  wedding  festivals 
the  sword-dancer  is  the  bride.  When  taken  in  con- 
nection with  another  Syi  ian  custom  and  with  the  passage 
of  the  Mishna  mentioned  above,  this  may  bo  thought  a 
relic  of  primitive  'marriage  by  capture.'  (The  con- 
nected custom  referred  to  is  this  —  that  when,  on  the 
morning  after  the  wedding,  the  royal  seat  has  been 
erected,  a  crier  comes  forward  declaring  that  the  '  king  ' 
—  the  bridegroom  —  has  made  a  campaign  against  a 
hitherto  impregnable  fortress,  and  calls  upon  him  to  say 
whether  he  has  succeeded  or  not.  The  '  king'  answers 
in  the  affirmative,  and  upon  this  the  seven  days  of 
rejoicing  begin.)  However  this  may  be,  the  sword- 
dance  at  the  S\  1  ian  weddings  lias  a  Slgmhcaiico  of  its  own. 
It  not  onlydisplays  the  physical  gifts  and  capacities  of  the 
bride,  but  also  symbolises  her  womanlysell-rcspect,  which 
keeps  all  intruders  afar  off  (cp  Song8o  10).  '  'I  he  figure 
of  the  dancer,  her  dark  waving  hair,  her  serious  noble 
bearing,  her  downcast  c\cs,  her  graceful  movements, 
the  quick  and  secure  step  of  her  small  naked  feet,  the 
lightning-like  (lashing  of  the  blade,  the  skilful  movements 
of  her  left  hand,  in  which  she  holds  a  handkerchief,  the 
exact  keeping  of  time,'  form  a  scene  which  contributes  not 
a  little  to  make  the  'king's  week'  the  happiest  in  a  S\  nan 
peasant's  life.  The  description  throws  a  bright  light  on 
Song6ioi3  7 1-6  (which  forms  ^  connected  passage).1 
The  opening  \erse  is  probably  spoken  by  the  chorus  of 
neighbours  on  the  approach  of  the  bride  with  the  sword  ; 
it  abounds  with  respectful  compliments  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  / '.  13c?  also  belongs  to  the  neighbours,  who 
call  to  the  bride  to  turn  that  they  may  see  her  better. 
Then,  to  draw  out  their  admiration  further,  the  bride- 
groom asks  them  why  the)'  are  gazing  as  fixedly  at  this 
paragon  of  beauty — this  second  Shulammitc — 'at  the 
dance  of  warlike  hosts,'  i.e.  at  the  war-dance,  or 
sword-dance  (rrjrr:n  n^ncr,  ;  u>s  X°P0L  T^v  Trapefj.j3o\LLv ; 
so  Budde).  It  often  happens  in  the  Syrian  desert,  says 
Wetzstein,  that  when  a  woman  performs  this  dance  on 
occasion  of  a  victory  of  one  tribe  over  another,  and  some 
young  man  shows  special  admiration  of  the  dancer,  he 
is  called  upon  to  fight  unarmed,  according  to  certain 
rules,  with  the  dancer,  and  may  chance  to  pay  for  his 
boldness  with  his  life.  To  this  the  question  in  Song 
613^  may  allude.  Sc,ng7i-6  (which  is  in  a  different 
metre  from  6 10  13)  exactly  answers  to  the  Syrian  laasf 
(i.e.,  'laudatory  description')  sung  during  the  sword- 
dance  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  We  must  not  criticise 
it  too  severely.  The  tone  is  that  which  popular  taste 
required  and  (to  judge  from  the  wasf quoted  by  Wetz- 
stein) still  requires  in  Syria. 

On  the  day  after  the  wedding,  when  the  '  king '  has 
announced  his  'victory'  over  the  'fortress,'  another 
wasf  is  sung.  This  time  the  attractions  of  the  lady  are 
described  with  less  unreserve,  in  deference  to  wifely 
dignity.  Such  a  wasf  we  seem  to  have  in  Song  41-7. 
Is  the  bridegroom,  then,  exempt  from  laudation?  Not 
in  modern  Syria,  nor  in  the  Song.  True,  in  Song  36-n, 
sung  (it  would  seem)  during  the  procession  from  the 
bridegroom's  house  to  that  of  the  bride,  llattery  goes 
no  further  than  to  liken  the  crowned  bridegroom  to 
Solomon.  The  young  wife  naturally  goes  further.  The 
■wasf  itself  is  found  in  Song  5  10-16.  Prefixed  to  it  is 
-1  speech  of  the  bride  describing  a  weird  dream  that 
she  has  had,  in  which  she  believes  so  firmly  that 
she  begs  for  the  help  of  the  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem' 
in  restoring  her  to  her  beloved.  These  are  the  chief 
songs  of  this  class;  but  in  Song 6 4-7  we  have  at  least 
a  fragment  of  a  laudatory  description  of  the  bride,  part 
of  which  is  an  ill-connected  quotation  from  -1 1-3.  Wetz- 
stein assures  us  that  the  wasf-  passages  are  the  weakest 
part  of  the  wedding-songs,  and  accordingly,  he  adds, 
the  wasf- portion  of  the  Song  of  Songs  is  much  inferior 
pocticnilv  to  the  rest.  Certainly  the  most  striking  part 
1  On  fi  n/i,  see  above,  §  10.  Reuss  despairs  of  0  10-13  with- 
out reason. 
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of  the  Song  of  Songs  is  the  passage  which  contains  7  n- 
87  (excepting  the  interpolated  verses  S3-51).  It  is  a 
song  such  as  might  have  been  sung  on  the  evening  of 
1 1 1  <_•  wedding-day.  The  opening  description  is  true  in 
idea,  though  imaginary  in  its  incidents.  It  is  true  in 
idea  ;  for  every  man  iage,  according  to  the  poet,  should 
arise  from  the  free  affection  of  one  man  and  one 
woman.  It  is  imaginary  in  its  details,  for  the  incidents 
are  inconsistent  with  v.  hat  was  allowable  in  courtship, 
]'"v  real  songs  of  courtship  such  as  an  Israelite  might 
have  used,  see  Ruckerl's  Hamasa,  bk.  iv. ).  The  closing 
eulogy  of  love  as  '  strong  as  death,  inflexible  as  Shed, 
whose  flashes  are  flashes  of  fire,  [whose  flame  is]  a  flame 
from  heaven  '  -  (86),  is  noble. 

The  poetical  form,  and  therefore  also  the  origin,  of 
the  Song  of  Songs  seems  to  be  no  longer  doubtful. 

Fully  twenty  years  ar^o  (1878)  the  present  writer  rejected 
Ewald's  interpretation  of  Sung  1;  nyC,  but  still  thought  it  possible, 

in    Proap-nt      ky  omitting  interpolations  and    transposing 

1U-  iTeSeilu  certain  misplaced  passages,  to  restore  some- 
WTiter's  Tela-  thing  like  the  original  sequence,  and  to  re- 
tion  to  Wetz-  cognise  a  loose  imperfect  plot  such  as  quick- 
srpin  witted    hearers    and    spectators    mi.t;ht    have 

divined.  He  saw  also  that  the  poem  was 
based  on  popular  songs,3  and  admitted  the  critical  significance 
of  the  information  furnished  by  Wttzstein.  '  When  wc  LonT.lna,' 
Juj  tli'jn  wrote,  '  that  processions  and  the  choral  purfonnaniu  of 
lyrh.  p'.F'jm  were  familiar  to  the  Israelites  from  Samuel  duwn- 
u.ii.k.  ]t  Ij.-.jo mus  a  highly  probable  conjecture  that  this  custom 
of  t]|.:  Syrian  p^rwuits  was  already  in  vogue  in  the  times  of  the 
Oi'  writers.  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  time  when  the  incidents  of  the  Song  are  supposed 
to  take  place  (sll  Snn.Lj  J  1-13)  and  the  time  of  the  peasants' 
weddings  in  Syria  (MrmJi  is  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the 
Syrian  year).'  He  unifier  noticed  two  or  three  of  the  ivasf- 
passages  in  the  Soul;,  and  (after  Kohler)  the  implied  reference 
to  the  sword-dance  in  Song  0  19  13  (v.  11/.  being  misplaced). 
He  was  far,  however,  from  realising  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hebrew  songs  were  unaE-uns  to  the  traditional  Syrian,  and 
thought  that  a  part  of  the  Son^  related  to  the  happy  courtship 
of  the  rustic  lovers;  nor  did  he  understand  the  reference  to 
Solomon_  or  the  meaning  of  'the  Shulammite.'  To  Budde 
he  owes  it  that  he  has  adopted  a  more  consistent  theory.4 

The  book  is  an  anthology  of  songs  used  at  marriage 
festivals  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  revised  and  loosely  con- 

■11    t>«„„i*     ncLti'd    l»v   an    editor  without   regard   to 

11.  Result.   4  ,  .         , :  , 

temporal  sequence  ;   m  saying  which,  we 

do  not  deny  that  the  kernel  of  the  work  may  have  been 
brought  from  some  other  part  of  the  country,  perhaps 
in  the  north. 

What  of  the  supposed  indications  of  unity?  These 
are  found  partly  in  the  phraseology  ('Solomon,'   'the 

12.  Apparent  king.'    'daughters  of  Jerusalem,'    'my 
11T::VV  beloved,      my  friend,    the  seeming  re- 

'■  frairis  in  2j  3s  84  ;  as  well  as  in  2-170. 

46a  ;  and  in  217*  S14*),  partly  in  the  poetical  colour, 
partly  in  the  feeling  or  spirit,  and  of  course  in  the 
circumstances.  This  agreement  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  poem  is  not  as  great  as  has  been  supposed. 
As  Bickell  observes,  '  Generatim  omnia  verbotenus 
repetita  serius  inserta  sunt '  ;  in  (5  such  repetitions  are 
even  more  plentiful  than  in  MT.  The  genuine  points 
of  phraseological  agreement  are  quite  accounted  for  by 
the  traditional  conventions  of  these  love  songs.  That 
the  feeling,  the  poetical  colour,  and  the  circumstances 
are  the  same,  harmonises  with  the  assumed  origin  of 
the  songs.  The  prominence  of  the  mother  ( 1  0  3 4 
825)  is  to  be  explained  not  (with  Ewald,  334)  by  '  the 
Shulammite's '  supposed  loss  of  her  father,  but  as  a  vestige 
of  the  matriarchate  {Muticrrccht).  With  regard  to  Song 
l4and  Song  S 10,  which,  taken  together,  may  seem  to 
show  that  the  heroine  had  been  placed  in  a  royal  palace 
but  had  '  compelled  her  assailant  to  leave  her  in  peace ' 

*  These  verses  are  not  in  the  metre  of  the  rest  of  the  passage  ; 
the  tv.o  t.rnujr  come  from  'Mf.  (cp  35),  while  the  last  has  been 
su^'-m:'.!  0y  :;  rj. 

-  <>,  'a  most  v< :ti..-m--nt  flame.'  The  final  ,v  mav  be  simply 
an  aflbrmative  (  l.i  ;,r,   |:.-ir<m')- 

3  See  Fo;„  ;,',-.<  ,,,-ii'r  1  -,...,..  (,?,-,,),  ,5„. 

*  l:uddes  uiiti  UVto  HW/./~,  March  1804)  to  show  that 
some  of  tlij  I  -  p. .  [!.  al  pa^a^L-s  are  due  to  the  collector  and 
reviser  of  lh..-  -  ■■!  ..  v.lionow  and  then  misunderstood  the  texts, 
cannot  here  be  considered. 
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(Robertson  Smith's  paraphrase  of  Sio*),  we  should  hold 
that  the  '  chambers '  of  1 4  are  those  of  the  crowned 
bridegroom,  and  that  the  '  peace '  of  S  10  belongs  to  the 
characteristic  figure  of  the  '  fortress  '  (see  above). 

Historically,  the  Song  would  gain,  could  it  be  shown 

to   be  pre-exilic.      'What   would    not   one   give   for  the 

_    ,       light  liltings  of  ancient    Hebrew   maidens, 

13.  Llate.  an(j   jQr    a    noj,]e    popular    protest    against 

the  doubtful  innovations  of  the  unpatriotic  Solomon? 
Robertson  Smith  in  1876  held  that  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  just  such  a.  protest.  '  The  conservative  revolution 
of  Jeroboam  was,'  he  remarks,  'in  great  measure  the 
work  of  the  prophets,  and  must  therefore  have  carried 
with  it  the  religious  and  moral  convictions  of  the  people. 
An  important  element  in  these  convictions,  which  still 
claims  our  fullest  sympathy,  is  powerfully  set  forth  in 
the  Canticles,  and  the  .deletion  of  the  book  from  the 
Canon  .  .  would  leave  us  without  a  most  necessary 
complement  to  the  Judsean  view  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ten  tribes  which  we  get  in  the  historical  books.'  The 
reference  to  the  harem  life  of  Solomon,  however,  is  con- 
fined to  two  verses  (Songo8/! )  ;  it  is  rather  sportive  than 
polemical,  and,  attractive  as  the  protest-theory  is,  it  is 
opposed  to  a  sound  exegesis  (see  above). 

For  a  pre-exilic  date  there  is  no  solid  argument. 
(a)  The  title,  which  is  not  by  the  author  (note  new), 
^  ,  is   of  course  not   more  trustworthy  than 

..."  the  headings  of  the  '  Solomonic  '  psalms. 
(b)  The  points  of  contact  with  Hosea  (cp 
Song  213  4n  611  with  Hos.  1 4  6-9)  and  Pro  v.  1-9  (cp 
Song  4n  i±f.  with  Prov.  £3  7  17  515-17)  prove  only  that 
different  poets  used  similar  (conventional)  images.  More- 
over, recent  criticism  tends  to  show  that  Hos.  M2-10  and 
Prow  1-9  are  post-exilic,  (c)  The  phrase  c"X"l2  '  (going 
down)  straight,'  used  of  wine,  in  Song  7 9  Prov.  2331, 
is  indecisive,  whether  Prov.  I.e.  is  early  or  late,  {d)  The 
mention  of  Tirzah  beside  Jerusalem  (Song64)  need  not 
point  to  '  the  brief  period  when  that  city  was  the  capital 
of  the  dynasty  of  Raasha'  (but  see  Tirzah),  for  (if  MT 
is  correct)  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  site  of  Tirzah  that  is 
referred  to — a  beauty  which  could  not  pass  away  with 
a  dvnastv.  Most  probably,  however,  we  should  emend 
the  text  thus,  '  Thou  art  beautiful  as  the  narcissus,  comely 
as  the  lily  of  the  valleys'1  (cp  2i).  If  so,  Tirzah  is 
not  mentioned,  (e)  That  the  references  to  Solomon 
prove  nothing,  we  have  seen  already.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  absurd  to  base  an  argument  on  the  comparison  of 
the  lailv  in  Song  I9  with  one  of  Pharaoh's  mares.  If 
the  bridegroom  could  be  likened  to  Solomon,  the  bride 
could  be  likened  to  one  of  Solomon's  finest  Egyptian 
horses,  especially  if  the  songs  were  written  while  Pales- 
tine formed  part  of  the  Gra^co- Egyptian  empire  (cp 
Theocr.  Id.  1  f>  52  f. ).  Whether  Solomon  really  obtained 
horses  from  Egypt,  is  «.  question  which  need  not  be 
discussed  here  (see  Mizraim,  §  20). 

For  a  post-exilic  date  the  main  arguments  are  these  : 
(a)  The  position  of  the  book  among  the  Hagiographa. 
(d)  The  beauty  of  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  late  (Ps.  48? 

15  Post-exilic  5°2  Lam"  2is>'  (('>  The  absence  of 
striking  archaisms  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, (d)  The  importance  attached  to  rare  exotic 
plants  and  to  garden-cultivation  points  to  Babylonian 
influence  (see  Garden).  See  Song  412-15,  where  the 
following  plant-names,  which  are  of  foreign  origin,  and 
very  possibly  late,  deserve  attention. 

jv.s-N  (also  Ps.  45  q.  late,  where,  as  here,  it  is  coupled 
with -10 ;  cp  Prov.  717,  and  see  Aloks).  j-^-p  (also 
Prov.  7  17   Ex.  30  23,    both    passages    late),    c^td  (#*". 

1  jMT  is  hardly  defensible.  Fair  women  would  not  be  com- 
pared to  cities.  Tg.  paraphrases  '  as  the  women  of  Tiran  (ly-in),* 
or  Tirzah  O.Vub.  GJogr.  du  Talm.  172).  Bickell  and  Bu.  omit 
'as  Tirv;ih,  eunidy  as  Jerusalem,'  as  w.-.-ik'-nmij;  the  effect  of 
'  terrible'  which  follows  ;  but  n"-,*-:, '  ttfrribk,'  1.1  -.im]  >]y  a  corrup- 
tion of  Cf^y  (in  the  phrase  'V  TtiWC t  '  \\\y  0f  the  valleys').  On 
mL,:i]2-  see  Ensigns,  §  1  5. 
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\ey.),  Til  (also  1  12),  and,  following  Gratz,  dhti  (for  the 
tautological  cnu),  new  Hob.  for  'roses.'1 

The  fondness  of  the  poet  of  Canticles  for  spices  led  the  ancient 
scribes  into  some  very  strange  textual  errors — viz.,  (1)  4  63  '  to  the 
mountains  of  myrrh  P-")  and  the  hill  of  frankincense  '  ("j'!  ~), 
where  teh  should  be  p^in,  'Hcrmon,'  and  ,-1313?  should  be 
TUlSn  (CP  iD11^)",  very  probably,  ako,  the  correct  reading  in 
v.  8  is  'from  the  hills  of  the  cedars,  from  the  mountains 
of  the  cypresses '  (cmiri  "-nnz  cnx  rnjn:e);  C:')  s  M>  i"  tll(-' 

'mountains  of  spio.--.'  (C'CrD),  'l"3  should  certainly  be  D^'TiH,  to 

which,  if  We.'s  view  of  -up;]  '- „i,  (  mountains  of  malobathron  ' 
(Wi  /'■<»/.(•'"  409),-  was  th  tt  of  tin  early  scribes,  we  may  add 
217  where  we  should  read  C'n~,3  n,  'mountains  of  cypresses' 
(see  Bether). 

Add  tun = new  Heb.  niUN.  6  n,  and  perhaps  -^d 
=  Ki>irpo$>  1  14  4  13  (plur. ).  Last,  not  least,  we  have 
the  Persian  loan-\\  ord  for  plantation  or  park,  dtid,  4  13  ; 
elsewhere  only  Xeh,  2  8  Eccl.  2  5,  though  the  exact 
history  of  the  form  is  doubtful. 

One  Greek  loan-word3  has  been  found  in  jVlE.s^  'palanquin,' 
$g  =  $opeiov  (so  tp  '.  but  see  Lttter).  In  the  Mid  rash  'n  is  ex- 
plained by  jc^ns — i-?-i  ^oprffxa.  In  Sota  40.1  it  is  said  that  the 
use  of  the  bridal  litter  (fn^x)  was  forbidden  by  the  Jewish 
authorities  during  the  Rar-Coohha  war.  On  the  gorgeous 
fyopeloL  of  the  Syrian  ladies  under  Antiuehus  Epiphanes,  see 
Polybius  (ap.  Athen.  ■  >  22).  The  only  doubt  can  be  whether  'x 
is  not  a  gloss.      Metrical  reasons  suggest  its  excision  (Tjickdl). 

(if)  Among  the  distinctly  late  words  are  rims* 
3 10  7<i4  (for  Judg.  S  22-27  is  not,  as  it  stands, 
ancient;  see  Budde) ;  -•-,  5  15  Esth.  16;  2«\  (plur.), 
6n  Job  8 12  ;  c-S,  4i  65;  rten,  2 1  Is.  3 ft  1 ; 
D'inr:,  lio(nn,  Aram,  and  new  Heb. ) ;  "?n3,  mrn,  \"^n 
'to  glance/  C-^~  'smoke-holes,"  2o  ;  32c,  1 12  ;  rrj-nc, 
2 14  Ezek.  0S20  (Aram.  x:-n)  'a  step'  ;  -tied.  2 13  is  V  I2 
and  perhaps  Is.  168  (for  mcit.".  see  SBOT,  ad  loc.  ; 
cp  Duval,  REJ  I4277) ;  ins,  'winter,'  2n  ;  miOp.  f>2ii  ; 
c'-'r~..  5z  ;  p-c  (plur. ),  32Prov.  73  Eccl.  I245  (cp  Griitz, 
49);  r,:-  (Piel),  53  ;  |*sp  (Piel),  '  to  spring,'  28  ;  idj,  'to 
keep,'  I6S1H2;  njiOi  'enclosed,' 73.  (/)  Grammatical 
forms.  Note  rrjn,  1 15,  etc.;  nnn,  I17;  hd'N,  'where,' 
l7(cp  ",  Dan.  728);  n^'N.  'how'?53;  Esth.  86.  Also 
rfor-^'x.  22  times,  r.z^',  1  7,  like  v^S:',  Jon.  1  7,  and 
--N-  Sirr,  Eccl.  817,  r.^-t-x,  Dan.  lio!  >^;,  16  812  ; 
^z\  07  (exactly  the  Mishna  usage),  (g)  rn,  44,  for 
-]ii,  may  perhaps  point  to  the  post-exilic  period  (see 
Bonk,  ZAT IV  Mj27). 

The  preceding  list  of  arguments,  though  not  ex- 
haustive, should  be  sufficient.  Linguists,  suchasGesenius 
among  Christians  and  M.  Sachs  among  Jews,  long  ago 
recognised  the  modern  character  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
question,  however,  was  a  complicated  one,  and  ingenuity 
did  its  best  to  save  an  early  date,  and  with  it  {it 
appeared)  the  historical  value  of  the  Song.  It  is  time  for 
critical  students  to  look  at  the  facts  more  frankly.  We 
can  now  show  that  this  anthology  of  songs  is  post-exilic, 
and  may  conjecture  that  it  is  nearly  contemporary  with 
that  'song  of  love'  (and  of  spices),  Ps.  45.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  period  more  suitable  to  all  the  data  than 
one  of  the  early  and  fortunate  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies 
(cp  Founders,  353).  A  still  later  date  is  suggested  by 
Winekler  [A //or.  J-'orudiin/^en,  295). 

Like  the  other  poetical  books,   the  Song  of   Songs 

suffers  from  many,  often  most  unfortunate,    corruptions 

Ifl   T     f    °^  ^ne  *ex*  ■  some  dislocations  of  passages 

have  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  inter- 

1  The  first  mention  of  roses  elsewhere  is  in  Ecclus.  (see  Rusk). 
This  would  allow  us  to  date-  the  song  in  ioo-:^o  n.c.  There  were 
roses  in  Babylon  in  Herodotus'-,  time  (ffemd.  1  195). 

2  He  was  anticipated  bj  Y'v  Id  (Oriff.  Hex.  2  4^5),  who  gives 
the  rendering  of  Sexta  as  fML\a({5d)Gp(ov).  '  Bat  et  malobathron 
Syria,'  says  PI.  (HNV2  1). 

t  3  Another  of  the  supposed  Greek  words  arises  from  a  corrup- 
tion of  the:  text.     See  Armoury. 


1  f~jis  in  "6,  however,  is  corrupt. 
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preter.  Griitz  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  bad  state 
of  the  text.  Among  recent  scholars  Bickell  and  Budde 
have  done  most  ;  Bickell's  chief  results  have  been  in- 
corporated in  Rudde's  excellent  commentary.  Perles, 
in  his  Aihilcktcn  ('95),  has  considered  about  ten 
passages,  and  the  present  writer  has  endeavoured  to 
correct  some  of  the  chief  errors  [JQR  and  Exp.  Times 
for  1S98-99  unci  E.\/wi/or,  Feb.  1899,  i^$f.).  Among 
these  corrections  it  may  he  mentioned  that,  according 
to  Bickell,  '  the  Shulammite  '  in  7  1  is  due  to  corruption  ; 
against  this  view,  howew.r,  see  Budde,  who  points  out 
that,  since  the  phrase 'the  Shulammite 'is  not  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  that  the  bride  is  a  Shulammite  damsel, 
and  only  means  'one  who  is  as  fair  as  Abishag  the 
Shulammite,'  it  is  no  gain  to  the  adherents  of  the  dramatic 
or  idyllic  theory  to  hnve  the  correctness  of  rnrjSc'n 
assured  to  them.  Contrary  to  I'erles  (who  on  this  point 
is  an  adhereiifof  Gratz),  Bickell  further  thinks  that  2-11  ^y 
in  612  (see  Ammi'NADH.s)  also  is  not  the  true  reading. 
He  regards  3*13  t.])  nil  (m  derived  from  nu  in  nizsmo 
which  is  corrupt)  as  a  doublet  of  \n'\  3-13  ['cy]  rn  in  7  2, 
and  renders  '  my  noble  kinswoman'  ;  Budde  prefers  to 
wait  for  more  light.  I'erles  has  pointed  the  way  to  a 
better  solution  by  grouping  612  and  72  with  77.  Mere, 
the  present  writer  thinks,  we  should  read  re  nnntt 
D"z:iz\  'loved  one,  Shunammite  damsel,'  and,  con- 
sequently, he  makes  the  same  restoration  in  612  and 
72 — i.e. ,  r\*':yz'  re-  Certainly  Bickell  is  right  in  re- 
fusing to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  'chariots 
of  which  MT  and  therefore  also  EV  speak  in  612.  The 
whole  story  of  the  Shulammite' s  having  been  surprised 
in  the  nut-orchard  by  the  king's  retinue  (cp  Driver, 
In/rod. ,  442,  446)  breaks  down,  when  strict  criti- 
cism is  applied  to  the  text.  On  Cant.  3  6-u,  which 
is  disfigured  by  curious  corruptions  (one  of  which  is  the 
famous  j'riDX.  RV  'palanquin'),  see  Litter. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Song.  We  shall  not  be  ungrateful  for  the  material 
V  1  which  it  supplies  to  students  of  manners 
'  and  customs  and  the  distribution  of  plants  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  important  that  it  opens  a  window 
into  the  heart  of  ordinary  Israelites.  (a)  The  Song 
reveals  a  very  pure  conception  of  true  love,  as  springing 
out  of  a  free  inclination  of  one  man  and  one  woman,1 
and  rising  into  a  passionate  and  indestructible  union  of 
hearts.  If  the  songs  were  written  (or  even  if  they  were 
only  edited,  revised,  and  supplemented)  in  the  early 
Greek  period,  what  a  contrast  they  offer  to  much  that 
was  current  at  the  luxurious  court  of  the  Ptolemies  ! 
{b)  The  Song  shows  also  a  genuine  love  of  nature. 
'  The  writer  inspires  us  with  his  own  delicate  joys.  The 
breath  of  spring  still  breathes  through  his  words. 
Its  scents,  its  fresh  moist  greenness,  the  old  hopeful 
spring  notes  heard  in  the  woods,  again  are  all  here.'2 
There  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  the  spring  of 
Palestine,  and  this  old  poet  felt  it.  Where  the  images 
are  bizarre,  we  need  not  put  it  down  to  him.  The  wasf- 
songs  were,  and  still  are,  governed  by  strict  convention 
(cp'Wetz.  in  Del.  174-177).  Ovid  and  Theocritus 
are  not  without  some  of  the*e  strange  love  images.3 
(c)  '  Race  -psychology'  also  may  gather  something. 
Twice  the  heroine  falls  into  a  perplexing  confusion 
between  dreamland  and  reality  (Song3i-4  ft 2-7).  This 
can  be  paralleled  from  Arabic  love  poetry,  in  which  the 
dream-form  of  the  beloved  receives  an  objective  exist- 
ence, and  lovers  even  give  their  respective  apparitions 
a  rendezvous  (see  Hamdsa,  Breytag,  22  ;  Lyall,  Trans- 
lations, 12). 4  {d)  If  the  poem  is  post-exilic,  it  shows 
us  that  there  were  times  and  seasons  (cp  Eccl.;] 4)  of 
which  legalism  could  not   overshadow  the  joyousness. 

1  It   reminds   us   of  the   fine   love-sentiment   of  the   Arabic 
Hamasa. 
'  2  \V.  Cr.  Forbes,  Slwims  ('85),  p.  147- 

3  Cp  especially  Sons  1 9  with  Theocr.  Id.  18  30. 

4  See  J/ai//d\a,  612,  and  cp  Journal  Asiatique,  1838,  p.  375, 
etc. 
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In  this  and  in  other  rcspr-cts  our  notion  of  the  post-exilic 
period  niiiy  perhaps  need  revision. 

Is  this,  then,  the  whole  worth  of  the  Sontr  for  us? 
Being  canonical,  must  it  not  have  some  subtle  religious 
value  which  has  been  overlooked  ?  l 

The  answer  is  (t)  that  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  R.  'Akilu's  well  known  saying  about  the  Song  at 
the  Synod  of  Jamnia  (see  Canon,  §  53)  represents  the 
pomt  of  view  of  those  who  first  admitted  this  popular 
and  supposed  Solomonic  work  among  the  Kethubhim  ; 
and  (2)  that  the  mistake-  of  a  Jewish  Synod  cannot  be 
perpetually  endorsed  by  Christian  common-sense  and 
scholarship.  W'e  have  therefore  to  revise  our  con- 
ceptu  >n  of  the  word  '  canonical '  in  its  application  to  the 
O  1'  v,  ritings. 

IVmiUs  die  commentaries  of  K\c.  Hit;:..  Gratz,  Del.,  Scickel, 
Oath  (K1IC,  'uol,  etc.,  ...jiwill  WkN  art.  -Canticles,'  K IV-'\ 
Brull's  review  of  Kaempf,  lulu-h.  f.ju,/.  C-sdi.  11.  Lit.  1877,  p. 
138  If.  ;  ku.'s  rev.  of  Stickel,  fLZ,  241I1  March  18:0,  his  art.  in 
N.i"  I/','/-/,/,  March  i.'?0.|,  and  hi-,  hue  commentary,  1008;  ,'tlso 
R.  Martincau,  Aincr.  /ourn.  of  philol.'^v,  1802,  PP-  307-328; 
Hi.  kcll,  Carolina  I '/'  111. -trice  C82)  :  Siegfried,  C,  Pmi.  11. 
//,i//.  \lii-.l  Co?.) ;  Ric-lcl.  /'/•■  Ausl.r.  des  Hohetdiedes  m  Jcr 
j/i,i.  '.cmcin.ic  u.  dcr  ciiri^ti.   Kirckc  ('98).  T.   K.   C. 

CAP  (ttetacoc  [-^'1 ;  according  to  one  view  it  has 
been  borrowed  in  Aramaic  under  the  form  L"DD  Dan. 
o2t  ;  but  see  Bkkkchks,  2  ;  'I UkliAN,  2  ;  and  cp/o/tru. 
Phil.  Uli  ;oq  / " ),  the  t  ina-k  broad-brimiuc-d  (fr.  Trerav- 
vvua)  felt  hat  which  Jason  made  the  Jewish  youth 
wear  (2  .Mace  -I12  RV  ;  AV  'hat'}.  It  was  worn 
(originally)  chiefly  bv  shepherds  and  hunters,  was  an 
attribute  of  Hermes,-  and  so  became  the  badge  of  the 
pala-stra. 

This  assumes  that  the  text  is  genuine  (note  that  viroTairmuv 
in  lPA  precciles).  The  Syr.  reads  |i.v»S.»JO  'J^l  cp  2  S. 
123i  (IVsh.).  where  111'  has  """■?.  Did  the  translator  think  of 
€7UTacri9?  Equally  elwaire  is  the  origin  of  the  Vg.  in  lu/*a- 
narilms,  though  the  infamy  and  vice  of  the  later  gymnasia,  the 
fact  that  the  "Ep/iaia  were  celebrations  of  a  more  or  less  free 
and  unrestrained  character,  and  the  allusion  to  vicious  practices 
in  2  Mace.  O4,  make  it  possible  that  a  genuine  tradition  has  been 
followed. 

CAPER-BERRY  in:V2X,  kattttapic  [BNAC]). 
Eccl.-s.  125t  RV.  That  the  Hyssop  [q.v.)  is  the 
enper-phmt  [Capparis  spi/iosa,  L. )  ifi  a  favourite  theory. 
Still  moie  prevalent  is  the  view  that  the  word  rendered 
'  tli-suv"  in  AV  RVm£-  of  Eceles.  I.e.  ('  the  almond  tree 
shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden ,  and 
desire  shall  fail')  denotes  the  berry  of  the  caper-plant.3 
The  difficulties  of  translation  are  as  great  in  the  third  of 
these  clauses  as  in  the  others  (Almond,  Grasshopper). 
The  Revisers  of  OT  changed  'desire'  into  'the  caper- 
berry,'  but  could  not  determine  on  a  satisfactory  verb  ; 
'  fail '  therefore  remains,  with  '  Or,  burst '  in  the  margin. 
Thus  much  at  any  rate  is  plain  :  tin.-  noun  in  this  clause 
must  denote  some  object  in  the  physical  world. 

The  rendering  'the  caper-berry'  it?,  Aq.  Vg. )  4  has 
been  adopted  by  nearly  all  moderns,  among  whom  G. 
F.  Monro  °  deserves  special  mention  because  of  the 
fresh  light  which  he  has  brought  from  Mishnic  and 
Talmudic  sources.  The  rendering  '  desire  '  (Abulwalld  ; 
Parchon)  is  a  worthless  modern  guess. 

In  spite  of  the  agreement  of  scholars,  the  clause 
remains  obscure,  mainly  from  the  difficulty  of  interpret- 
ing the  predicate  nrn.  (i)  Plutarch  [Symp.  62)  speaks 
of  the  caper  being  used  as  ■■■  relish  to  induce  appetite 
for  food  ;    me.lkcv.il  Arabic  writers  mention  its  effects 

1  F.ven  Herder  fell  into  this  error ;  see  H;ivrn,  Herder,  287. 

2  In  middle  and  low  Latin  petasum  b'jeunics  the  winged 
sho'j  <>f  Mercury  (Dufresne,  ed.  Favre). 

;'  Tint  tliU  fruit,  and  not  the  berry-like  bud  familiar  in 
modern  uuk-s,  is  intended  appears  clearly  from  the  Talmudic 
references  (see  Low,  Pflanz.  264),  and  the  exhaustive  discussion 
in  Moore's  art.  referred  to  below. 

•*  Pesh.  has  a  double  rendering:  (1)  the  caper,  (2)  misery — 
the  latter  seemingly  based  on  a  -upo^ed  (but  impossible) 
abstract  use  of  the  fern,  of  p*3N  ;  cp  Sym.  t\  Zmnovos  and  Field, 
Hex.  'J  403. 

5  See  his  article,  JBL  10  55-64  ('91). 
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in  stimulating  sexual  impulse  (Wtz.  in  Del.  Koh. 
4^2)  ; 1  and  it  was  in  traditional  use  (especially  the  fruit) 
in  the  middle  ages  as  a  stimulant  in  senile  disorders. - 
It  has  been  sought,  accordingly,  to  explain  -sn  as  mean- 
ing 'fail  of  effect'  (so  RV  text),  and  this  will  do  as  a 
makeshift  :  when  even  the  caper  fails,  nothing  is  left  to 
try.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Heb.  verb  can  have  this  meaning  ;  Delitzsch's  explana- 
tion of  it  as  a  case  of  internal  Hiphil  ( '  produces  failure ' 
— i.e. ,   '  fails  ')  is  most  unlikely. 

(2)  Others  have  thought  of  the  bursting  of  the  ripe  berry  and 
the  scattering  of  its  seeds  as  a  synonym  for  death  (so  kY""i,r.) ; 
but  this  is  quite  untenable,  (a)  because  of  the  fact  that  the  root -ng 
is  nowhere  used  in  a  physical  sense  in  Hebrew,:'  (/<)  because  the 
context  requires  a  phrase  descriptive  of  old  age  rather  than  of 
death,  and  (t)  because  of  the  botanical  impossibility  of  the  inter- 
pretation, there  being  no  evidence  that  the  fruit  of  Capparis 
spinosa  is  dehiscent. 

Unless,  therefore,  we  give  the  Heb.  verb  the  v<:ry 
unusual  sense  of  '  fail '  we  can  only  say  that  probably, 
as  in  the  other  clauses,  the  metaphor  indicates  some 
feature  in  the  old  man's  appearance  or  physical  state, 
and  Moore's  suggestion,  to  emend  -en  into  some 
derivative  of  rr.z  appears  a  good  one. 

N.  M   — \Y.  T.  T.-D. 

CAPERNAUM  is  the  transliteration  of  the  Text. 
Rec.  KATT€pN<\OYM  ;  but  NBDZ,  followed  by  Tisch. , 
Treg. ,  VII,  etc.,  read  K&cb&pNAOyM  (so 
Pesh.  and  b>s. ).  The  original  was,  there- 
fore, lT-3  irz.  village  of  Xahum.  It  is  not  mentioned 
before  the  XT,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  -\^ 
prevails  in  the  composition  only  of  comparatively  late 
names,  is  proof  of  an  origin  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Jesus.  Whether  by  Xahum  is  meant  the  prophet,  we  do 
not  know.  In  Jerome's  time  it  was  another  Galilean 
town  that  was  associated  with  him  (GASm.  Twelve 
Proph.  279). 

Capernaum  became  the  home  of  Jesus  (ev  olku) 
iffHvy  Mk.  2i)  and  'his  own  city'  {Mt.  9i)  after  his 
rejection  by  the  townsmen  of  Nazareth. 
Here  he  preached  (Mt.  85  Mk.  I21 
93336  Jn.  6  etc.);  did  many  wonderful  works,  healing 
Peter's  mother-in-law  and  many  others  (Mk.  I3134),  a 
paralytic  (Mt.  9i  Mk-  -1  Lk.  fni],  m.  centurion's  servant 
(Mt.  $5  Lk-  7i).  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  (Mk.  1  23 
Lk.  433),  and  (by  a  word  from  (..'ana)  a  nobleman's 
servant  (Jn.  I46);  and  called  the  fishermen  Peter  and 
Andrew  (Mk.  I16),  and  Matthew  or  Levi,  who  sat  to 
reeei\e  toll  (Mt,  98  Mk.  *J  14  Lk.  5  27).  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  body  of  citizens  remained  unmoved,  and  Jesus 
pronounced  woe  upon  the  place  (Mt.  II23  Lk.  1  < '  15. 
RV).  These  passages  imply  that  Capernaum  was  a 
7r6Xcs,  with  a  Roman  garrison,  a.  synagogue  (built  by 
the  centurion),  and  a  customs-station  ;  and  that  it  lay 
down  in  the  basin  of  the  lake  (Jn.  2t2  Lk.  -J31),  and  on 
the  lake  shore  (Mt.  413),  and  (presumably  from  the 
customs  station)  on  the  gn-at  high  road  from  Damascus 
past  the  X.  end  of  the  hike  to  the  Levant  (cp  way  of 
the  sea  quoted  in  Mt.  1  15  /  from  Is.  9  1  [.S23]).  A 
comparison  of  Jn.  617  with  Nit.  I434  would  seem  also  to 
imply  that  it  lay  on  or  near  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  at 
the  XV.  corner  of  the  lake. 

The    name  has  entirely  disappeared,    and   amid  the 

scattered    evidence    of   writers    since    the    XT   and  the 

_  ,     ,     various  groups  of  ruin  which  strew  the 

3.  suggested    lake  shore  between  Gennesaret  and  the 

identifications.  mouth  of  the  Jordanj  diversity  of  tr;llli. 

tion  and  of  modern  opinion  has  naturally  arisen. 
Two  sites  divide  the  authorities  —  Khirbet  el-Minyeh 
(several  mounds  with  indistinguishable  ruins  and  an  old 
Khan  also  called  Minvch  on  the  X\  corner  of  Gen- 
nesaret) ;   and  Tell- Hum,  a  heap  of  black  basalt  ruins 

1  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  neither  Dinscorides  (2204) 
nor  Pliny  (13  127  20  165  /p.)  mentions  either  of  ilie-.o  effects. 

2  So  Tragus  (Pe  Sthp.  ///.-,/.  Cnutm.  1552,  :w>)  writes  to 
the  effect  that,  cooked,  and  t.ikr.-n  with  oil  and  vinegar,  it  is 
used  with  benefit  in  cases  of  p  dsy,  i^out,  'phlegm,'  'spleen,' 
sciatica,  in  urinary  troubles,  and  as  ^n  eminenagogue. 

3  Even  if  it  were,  the  Hiphil  would  not  mean  '  to  burst.' 
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with  the  remains  of  a  white  marble  edifice  and  a  curious 
lomb  two  miles  and  a  half  farther  west,  .Mid  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  Joidan.  Del  ween 
these  two  the  evidence  is  not  quite  cnnelusKe. 

For  Tell-Huni  there  is  usually  <nma.'d  the  evidence  of 

Josephus,  who  says  that,  having  bcun  thrown  from  his 

,         horse  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Roman  forces 

4.  Josepnus.  in  jordailp  he  was  L,UTiecl  tl)  ;1  viMi^rc 

called  Ke<papi'Lo/j.a)v  (bib.  72),  and  thence  to  Taridira'. 
Even  if  this  reading  were  correct,  Josephus,  with  injuries 
so  slight  as  he  reports,  might  as  easily  have  been  carried 
the  s"  m.  to  Gennesaret  as  the  two  and  a  half  to  Tell- 
Hura,  especially  as  his  desire  seems  to  have  been  to  get 
to  Tanche.-e.  It  is  suspicious,  however,  that  he  calls 
the  place  a  village  {km/at}),  and  Niese  fixes  the  proper 
reading  as  K€<papvu)Kbv.  The  milv  other  evidence 
Josephus  gives  favours  Khan  Minvch.  He  describes 
(B/iii.  108)  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  as  watered  by  'a 
most  copious  fountain'  called  bv  the  people  of  the 
country  Capharnaum.  This  Robinson  believes  to  be 
the  'Ain  et-Tin,  close  bv  Khan  Minveh  ;  more  prob- 
ably it  was  the  'Ain  et-Tabigah,  whose  waters  were 
conveved  in  an  aqueduct  past  the  site  of  Khan  Min)reh 
into  the  plain.  Tell- Hum,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
neither  fountain  nor  spring. 

The  Christian  and  the  Jewish  traditions  are  divided. 
Jerome  places  Capernaum    -    R.    m.    from  Chora/111,   a 

*   /■«.  -  x*       datum  which,    if    Chorazin    be    Kerazch, 

5.  Christian  .  ,  .r  n  u.         ..     .     .      ,  t      ' 

and  Jewish  '^"ees, wlth  }  eU^um;     *°  do  <^e  datfa  of 
.      ,., .  lneodosms  [circa 530),  who,  working  from 

Magdala  round  the  X.  end  of  the  Lake, 
places  Capernaum  2  R.  m.  on  the  other  side  of  Hepta- 
pegon,  presumably  'Ain  et-Tabigah.  Isaac  Chilo  in  1334 
{Ciirmoly  Diiu'raires,  etc.,  la  Tern'  Sainte  des  xiu.~ 
xvi i.  Siecics,  260)  came  to  Kefar  Nachum  from  Irbid, 
and  found  it  in  ruins  with  the  tomb  of  Xahum.  In 
1 56 1  the  Jichus  ha-  Tsedikim  (ib.  385)  mentions 
Tanchum  with  the  tombs  of  Nahum  and  Rabbi 
Tanchum  (cp  Jichus  ha-Abot  id.  448).  Taking  Kefar 
Xachum  and  Tanchum  as  identical,  some  find  in 
'  Tell-Hum '  a  corruption  of  'Tanchum.'  This  is  the 
case  for  Tell-Hum.  It  really  rests  on  the  evidence 
of  Jerome  and  Theodosius  (for  it  is  not  certain  either 
that  Kefar  Xachum  and  Tanchum  were  identical  or 
that  '  Tell-Hum '  is  derived  from  '  Tanchum  ')  ;  and  it 
is  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  Josephus.  Yet  in  recent 
times  it  has  received  a  large  increase  of  support  (Dr. 
Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  2  139-149;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Bk.  ed.  1877,  352-356  ;  Sir  C.  Wilson,  Recovery 
of  Jerusalem,  375-387;  GueYin,  GaliL  1  227  f. ;  Schaff, 
ZDPV\^ff.  ■  Furrer,  id.  2o3jJ.,  and  in  Sehenkel's 
Lib.  Lex.  3495  ;  Frei,  ZDPV  '2ns  ,  van  Kastcren,  ib. 
11219/;  Schuror's  Hist.  471;    Buhl,  Pal.  224  f). 

On  the  other  hand,  Arculfs  description  of  Capernaum 
(670  a.d.  },  as  being  on  'a  narrow  piece  of  ground 
between  the  mountain  and  the  lake, '  suits  Khan 
Minveh,  but  not  Tell-Hum.  Arculf  adds  that  it  lay 
on  the  shore  non  longo  circuit  a  from  the  traditional 
spot  on  Gennesaret  where  the  loaves  were  blessed. 
He  did  not  visit  it,  but  saw  from  a  distance  that  it 
had  no  walls.  Willibald's  data  (722  n.D.)  suit  any 
point  between  Mejdel  and  Bethsaida,  and  equally  in- 
definitive  are  all  other  references  till  Isaac  Chilo 
'n  x334  states  that  the  town  is  now  in  ruins,  but 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  Minim — i.e.,  Jews  who  had 
become  Christians — all  sorcerers  (cp  XY-ubauer,  G/'o-r 
du  Talm.  221).  Many  find  Minim  in  Minyeh.  In 
answer  to  objections  to  this  (Furrer,  ZDPl' '258  ff.), 
another  derivation  has  been  suggested  through  the  older 
Arabic  spelling  el-munya,  common  in  Egypt  and  Spain 
for  'villa,'  'steading,'  'hamlet,'  etc.  =Lat.  mansio,  Gr. 
M-ovq — from  which  it  is  said  to  be  derived  (Gildemeister, 
ZDPV iig4jj.).  In  any  case,  a  pl;i<  <•  lay  here  in  the 
eleventh  century  called  Munyat  Hisham  (Kazwlni's 
I-cvicon),  and  in  1430  El-Munja,  a  village  so  large  that 
the  whole  lake  was  called  after  it.      (Tristram  gives  the 
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form  '  Miniyeh,'  which  Delitzsch  derives  from  Minck, 
harbour).  And  (Juaresmius  in  1616-26  {Ehtctd.  Terr. 
Sane.  *2568)  says  that  by  the  site  of  Capernaum  there 
was  in  his  time  a  Khan  called  by  the  Arabs  Menieh — i.e. , 
Minyeh.  Ruins  have  been  found  both  on  the  plain,  by 
Robinson  (LPP  348-358)  and  Merrill  [P.  of  Jordan, 
301  J),  who  traced  a  city  wall,  and  on  the  hill  by 
Schumacher  {/DPI'  \\\  7.,). 

*  in  the  whole,  then,  the  bilaiu  e  of  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  '  Khan  Min\ch,'      So  Robinson,  Conder,  Henderson 


6.  Probably 


[Pal.    158/ ),    Keim    {Jesus,    Engl.    ed. , 


Khan         — '^)'    Stanley  {SP  384),    G.  A.  Sni. 

Minveh       ^///vA  Ceog'  45,J/).  Ewing  (in  Hastings, 

3      '      DP).       The  site  suits  the  biblical  data, 

is  required  by  the  data  of  Josephus,  and  has  tradition 

in  its  favour  from  the  seventh  century  onward. 

G.  rt.  S. 

CAPHARSALAMA     (x_a<|)apcaAam&     [^V  ;      so 

S.Vr.J,  KA(J).U,,S-].  <MpC  [N*].  XApc|)ApCApAMA  [A]), 
the  scene  of  Xicanor's  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Judas, 
1  Maec.  7  31  (cp  Jos.  Jut.  xii.  10  4).  The  name  is  ob- 
viously c^c  *iSD,  which  is  met  with  in  the  Talmud  also. 
Most  commentators  (Michaelis,  Grimm,  Keil)  seek  the 
site  somewhere  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground 
that  Nicanor's  subsequent  movements  were  first  to  Jeru- 
salem and  then  farther  northwards  to  Beth-horon. 
Ewald  and  Schtirer,  however,  prefer  to  identify  it  with 
the  Carva  Salim  mentioned  in  a  pilgrimage  of  the  year 
1065  as  near  Ramleh  and  not  far  from  Lydda  (Ew.  Hist. 
f>si2i,  Schtir.  GJV 1 169  n.  ;  cp  Le  Strange,  Pal.  under 
Moslems,  4.yif).  In  the  time  of  the  crusaders  '  Capar- 
salcm  '  is  again  mentioned  as  a.  casale  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  Mukaddasi's  location  of  it  '  in  the  district 
of  Csesarea  on  the  high  road  from  Ramleh  northwards' 
agrees  with  the  data  in  1  Maccabees.  In  that  region 
we  find  at  the  present  day  a  village  Selmeh  3  m.  E.  of 
foppa  and  Khirbet  es-Sualimiyeh  6  m.  farther  N.  across 
the 'Aujeh.  Kh.  Deir  Sellam,  12J-  m.  W.  of  Jerusalem 
and  1  m.  S.  of  the  present  high  road  to  Joppa,  suits  the 
Maccabean,  but  not  the  mediaeval  data.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  Kh.  Deir  Sellam  4  m.  N. 
of  Jerusalem.  Cp  also  the  important  W  Selman  up 
which  runs  one  of  the  main  roads  from  the  Maritime 
Plain  to  Jerusalem.  G.  **.  o. 

CAPHENATHA,  RV  Chaphenatha  (xA<beN&e& 
[ANY],  JisxafttO  [Lag.],  but  Jj^j^mO  [Walton]), 
a  locality  on  the  E.  of  Jerusalem,  which  Jonathan 
the  Maccabee  repaired  (eVecrKetWe),  1  Mace.  I237I". 
The  reading  is  uncertain,  and  the  etymologising 
attempts  of  the  older  Lightfoot  and  others  (xn^Ep,  '  un- 
ripe dates,'  xriEaD,  from  silversmiths  or  some  treasure 
house)  are  best  avoided.  Sepp  and  Furrer  (TLZ,  1896, 
col.  470)  identify  the  place  with  the  Tyropceon  valley 
(see  Jerusalem),  in  which  case  eVecr/ceucure  (iirea-tciaaav 
[V])  will  have  to  be  emended. 

CAPHIRA  (KAcbip^c  [A]),  1  Esd.  5i9  =  Ezra2=5. 
Chephirah. 

CAPHTOR     {"linS?  ;     Dt.  223    Am.  97,     K&TTTTA- 

AOKIAC   [BAQL],    k<\TT&.  [F];  Jer.  47   [6  29]  4f,  om. 

,    xt  *  r*  rt+0     BNAQ,  a'0'kai   katttta.  [C'1"-]),  also 

1.  Not,  orete.    occurring  in  plural  form   Caphtorim 

fCnh??;  KA<hOopieiM  [L],  om.  B),  Gen.  10 14  (x<\- 
[\E])  =  i  <  'h.  1 12(  WCaphthorim;  x<N<t>op.[AaV]);  Dt. 
L'23f  (AV  Caphtorims,  k^tttknAokgc  [BAFL]) ;  the 
land  and  properly  the  people  whence  came  the  Philistines. 
In  Gen.  10  14  (see  below)1  and  Dt.  223  Caphtorim  is  a 
svnonvm  for  Philistines.  Caphtor  is  now  generally 
identified  with  Crete,  an  important  island  of  which  the 
mention  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  ;  see  Geography, 

l  The  word*,'  whence  came  the  Philistines,'  in  Gen.  10  14  should 
follow  '  Caphtorim.'  Probably  they  are  a  misplaced  (incorrect) 
gluss  from  the  margin. 


CAPHTOR 

§  15(7).  In  Jer.  ]?4  it  is  expressly  called  an  <n  ('island'?), 
and  the  Philistines  (?)  are  sometimes  called  '  Cherethites.' 
The  Zeus  Cretan  Ties  in  Gaza  may  also  suggest  a  con- 
nection of  the  Philistines  with  Crete.  These  are  Dill- 
mann's  arguments.  But  (1)  Crete  does  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  or  the  Egyptian  monuments  ; 
(2)  the  sense  of  'n  is  not  to  be  limited  to  '  island  '  (BDB, 
'coast,  border,  region')  ;  and  (3)  in  Jer.  I.e.  (£5B  Rives 
roi'S  KaraXoiwovs  rQ>v  vqffojv— i.e. ,  the  text  which  it 
followed  was  without  '  Caphtor '  ;  the  'islands'  or 
'  coast-lands  '  might  be  the  Phoenician  colonies  (\Y  MM). 
As  for  '  Cherethites,'  the  current  explanation,  '  Cretans  ' 
(p,  (so  too  (5,  Pesh. ),  is  very  uncertain  ;  cp 

2.     Uiere-    ,nsDprobably=Pulasati  (Purasati),  which 
twites    not  ig  the  n^me  of  Qne  Qf  the  trjbes  of  sea_ 

Cretans.  pirates  from  tne  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
which  harassed  Egypt  under  Rameses  III.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  'niD  is  a  slightly  modified  form  of  the  name 
of  another  such  tribe.  Now,  the  tribe  which  is  constantly 
coupled  with  the  Pu-ra-sa-ti  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
is  that  of  the  Ta-k-ka-ra  or  Ta-ka-ra-y.  It  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  thd  is  a.  form  of  Takaray,  which  was 
Ilebniised  in  two  ways  :  (1)  by  placing  the  first  con- 
sonant third  instead  of  first  1-mD,  as  if=cut  off?),  and 
(2)  by  omitting  the  first  syllable  (-id  ;  but  see  Carites). 
We  look  to  Egyptology,  therefore,  for  light  on  this 
problem. 

According  to  Ebers,1  Caphtor  is  the  Egyptian  Kaft-ur,  ( Great 
Kaft.'       This  scliul  <r  held  that  Kaft  was  the   name  current  in 

E^ypt,  first  of  all  for  the  populous  Phoenician 

3.  Caphtor  not  colonies  in  the  Delta,  and  then;  more  widely, 

Phoenicia.       for  the  Phoenicians  of  Phoenicia  and  their 

colonies.  Kaft  -  ur  would  therefore  mean 
1  Orcit  Plvenieia'  (cp  Magni  Graecia").  This  view,  however, 
though  n.it  uithout  plausible  justification,  is  no  longer  tenable, 
as  W.  .M.  Miill-jr  has  fully  shown  (As.  u.  Eur.  Z37jf-)- 

Kifto  is  the  name  of  a  country  which,  together  with 

Asi  (the  Alalia  of  Am.  Tab.) — i.e.,  Cyprus — represents 

_    ,   _,...   .      the  western  quarter  of  the  world  in  the 

4.  But  CUicia.  age  of  Thotmes  m.     No  doubt  it  is 

Cilicia  that  is  meant ;  hence  in  Lepsius's  Denkmaler, 
63,  it  is  mentioned  with  Mannus  (  =  Mallus,  u.  region  of 
silver  mines)  as  inhabited  by  the  same  people.  E. 
Meyer  (who  himself,  however,  still  inclines  to  identify 
Caphtor  with  Crete)  writes  thus  2  of  the  land  of  Kaft 
(i.e.,  Midler's  Kef  to)  :— '  The  inhabitants  of  this  land, 
the  Kofti  (formerly  wrongly  read  K'efa)  carried  on  a 
sea  trade,  and  possessed  a  richly-developed  decorative 
art  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Mycenaean.  Upon 
the  Egyptian  monuments  they  present  throughout,  in 
contrast  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  seaports, 
a  wholly  non-Semitic  type  of  features,  and  appear  in  the 
inscriptions  as  a  western  people  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Semitic  world.  Rightly,  therefore,  have  Pietschmann, 
Steindorff,  and  W.  M.  Mliller  rejected  the  equation 
K.s.(t  =  (potvLKT}  of  the  bilingual  decree  of  Canopus  and 
sought  for  Kaft  in  Asia  Minor,  perhaps  in  Cilicia.' 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  sea-pirates  called 
Purasati  and  Takaray  are  stated  to  have  come  from  the 
'  islands  '  (i.e.,  coast-lands),  it  is  obvious  that,  if  Purasati 
(at  any  rate)  has  been  rightly  identified  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, Caphtor,  whence  the  Pelistim  (Philistines)  came, 
must  be  a  name  for  some  part  of  the  sea-board  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  its  original  in  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions.  That  original  must  surely  be 
K-  ft6  (or  Kaft),  which  appears  to  have  been  Hebraised 
as  Caphtor.  That  Caphtorim  should  be  called  a  son  of 
Mizraim(Gen.  10 14)  is  not  surprising,  for  Caphtorim  here, 
as  well  as  in  Dt.  H23,  means,  not  the  people  of  Caphtor 
(the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor)  but  the  Philistines,  who,  as 
Miiller  lias  shown,  were  subject  to  Egypt  in  Shishak's 
time  and  earlier  (cp  David,  §  7).  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  either  Amos  or  the  Yahwist  (J)  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  known  the  true  meaning  of  Caphtor,  for 

1  Ag.  u.  die  BB.  Mast's,  130  jf.  ['63].  So  formerly  Sayce, 
(Crz't.  AW3)  136). 

2  In  a  special  communication  for  the  present  work.  Cp 
VMM,  As.  m.  Eur.  M7jf. 
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as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  name  Kef  to  had 
passed  out  of  general  use.  As  a  name  for  Cilicia  it 
was  superseded  by  Hilakku  (see  Cilicia,  §  2).  Hence 
the  false  tradition,  identifying  Caphtor  with  Cappa- 
docia,  could  easily  arise,  just  as  another  incorrect 
tradition  identifying  the  Cherethites  with  the  Cretans 
(on  the  other  side  see  Cherethites)  arose.  See 
WMM,  .-Is.  u.  Eur.  337,  390,  to  whom  this  (probably) 
right  explanation  of  Caphtor  is  due.  That  the  final 
r  in  Caphtor  still  needs  to  be  accounted  for  is  admitted. 

t.  A  c. 

CAPPADOCIA  (katttt&Aokia  [Ti.  \VH])  Acts29 
1  Pet.  1  if.  Cappadocia,  from  a  similarity  of  sound, 
was  wrongly  identified  by  the  translators  of  (£>  with 
Caphtor  (see  readings  in  previous  article).  It  is 
allowable,  however,  to  find  it  in  the  Gomer  (see 
Geography,  §  20,  1)  of  Gen.  IO2  ;  certainly  the 
region  called  Gimir  by  the  Assyrians  was  in  or  near 
Cappadocia.  A  still  older  name  for  Cappadocia  seems 
to  have  been  Tabal  (see  Tubal)  ;  the  Tabalceans  were 
scattered  abroad  on  the  invasion  of  their  lands  by  the 
Gimirrai.  The  connection  of  Cappadocia  with  the 
earlv   Hittites   can  only  be   mentioned   here   (see   HiT- 

TITES). 

Cappadocia  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  NT  '  Cappa- 
docian  Jews  listened  to  Peter's  sermon  (Acts 29),  and 
his  first  epistle  is  addressed  to  Christian  residents  in 
the  province  (1  Pet.  li).  Jews  must  early  have  found 
their  way  into  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  commercial  highways  leading  to  Amisus 
on  the  Euxine  and  to  Ephesus  on  the  ^-Egean. 

Strabo  (534)  sketches  the  area  included  under 
the  name  of  Cappadocia.  In  the  earliest  times  it 
embraced  the  entire  neck  of  the  Anatolian  peninsula. 
Subsequently  it  was  split  up  into  the  two  independent 
monarchies  of  Cappadocia  Proper  (17  Trpbs  t<j3  Tav put, 
i}  /xeyaX-q)  and  Pontus  (fj  irpbs  ™  II(Wa>  K.), 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  broad  irregular 
elevation  of  the  Tchamli  Bel  and  Ak  Dagk  {Strabo, 
540  ;  Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  315).  In  the  south  the 
Pyke  Ciliciae  and  the  ridge  of  Taurus  marked  the 
frontier  against  Cilicia.  Lake  Tatta  was  part  of  the 
western  boundary.  In  the  N\V.  Cappadocia  merged 
into  the  vast  level  plains  of  Lycaonia  and  South 
Galatia;  eastwards  it  extended  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
frontier  varied  greatly,  however,  at  different  epochs, 
especially  towards  the  N.  and  the  E.  Cappadocia 

is  a  cold  elevated  table-land,  intersected  by  mountains, 
deficient  in  timber,  but  excellent  for  grain  and  grazing 
(Str.  73,  539).  Its  chief  export  seems  to  have  been 
slaves  (Hor.  Zip.  i.  639:  Mancipiis  locuples  cget  tvris 
Cappa<Jo.:um  rex)  ;  but  they  were  not  of  much  account 
(Cic.  Post  Red.  Ij  14).  Red  ochre  (Su'wn-tKy?  //i\ro$  : 
Str»  540)  of  good  quality  was  exported  :  the  em- 
porium was  Ephesus — not  Tarsus,  as  we  might  have 
expected.  Several  monarchs  of  Cappadocia  Proper 
bore  the  name  Ariarathes  (cp  1  Mace.  1622).  Its  last 
king,  Archelaus,  was  deposed  by  Tiberius,  who  reduced 
the  country  to  the  form  of  a  province,  in  17  A.  D.  (Tac. 
Ann.  242  ;   Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  4  6). 

In  Imperial  times  the  Cappadocian  roads  fall  into  three 
groups  :— (1)  those  on  the  north,  and  (2)  those  on  the  south,  of 
the  river  Halys,  in  both  cases  leading  eastwards  to  the  fords  of 
the  upper  Euphrates  ;  (3)  transverse  roads  leading  northwards 
from  the  Cilician  Gates:  one  of  the  chief  among  these  last  was 
that  which  afterwards  became  the  pilgrims'  route  to  the  Holy 
Land  (Rams.  op.  cit.  255).  The  capital,  Mazaca  (Mri^euta,  from 
Mosoch,  the  ancestor  of  the  Cappadocians  :  Jos,  Ant.  i,  (j  1,  Gen. 
10  2},  occupied  a  central  position  actually  upon  the  Euphrates 
trade-route,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mt.  A  re  a:  us.  It  was  re- 
founded  by  Claudius,  who  gave  it  the  name  Oesarea,  about  41 
a.d.  Because  of  the  strength  of  the  new  religion  in  it,  Julian 
expunged  it  from  the  list  of  cities.  T'y  his  time  the  whole 
town  had  been  christianized  (TravSiftie!  XfjuTTLanXor-cs)  and  its 
great  temples  of  Zeus  Poliuchus  and  Apollo  Pairoiis  had  long 
Seen  destroyed  (Sozom.  HE  64:  Rams.  op.  cit.  303).  Phis 
is  the  more  remark  ible  as  southern  Cappadocia  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  worship  of  Ma  (Enyo),  whose  priest  rivalled  the 
king  himself  in  power  (Str.  535).  At  the  time  of  Strabo's  visit 
the  Hieroduli  of  the  temple  numbered  over  six  thousand,  and 
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almost  all  the  people  of  Comana  were  connected  directly  «jr  in- 
directly with  the  worship.  At  Venasa  there  was  a  similar 
establishment  dtvotud  to  the  worship  of  Zeus  (Str.  537,  Rams. 
op.  cit.  29c).  It  is  only  in  later  ecclesiastical  history  that  the 
towns  of' Cappadocia  are  celebrated— t\g.,  Nyssa,  N.i/ian/Lis, 
Srimosata,  Tyana.  For  the  Christianity  of  Cappadocia,  see 
Rams.  C/i.  in  K.  £m/>.$)  443^  w.  J.  W. 

CAPTAIN.  The  lavish  use  of  this  old  English  word 
in  EV  is  perplexing.      \\V   shall  mention   the    words 

which  it  represents,  suggesting  in  some  cases  substitutes. 
EV  is  by  no  means  consistent  :  the  words  referred  to  are 
sometimes  rendered  difterently  (cp   Officer,  1'iunce, 

Ruler). 

1  Baal,  H'r}  hi  mi^B  3,  properly  'one  who  was  on  the 
watcli.'  Jc,.:>7  1  it. 

2  rifhstir,  nrrj  Jer.  51  27,  Nah.  3  17  (RV  'marshal').  See 
Scribe. 

3.  Xdgid,  ~I"j3  1  S.  13 14,  prop,  the  foremost  one;  hence 
'prince'  [RV  usually]  or  'leader'  [KV  1  L'h.  12 27  13  1]. 

4.  Xilsi,  K-s:  Xu.  2  3  etc.  (RV  'prince';  belter  'chief— i.e., 
one  who  is  entrusted  with  authority).  In  Kzekiel  often  for  the 
secular  head  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Often  too  in  P  (t-.g:, 
Nu.  1  16  2  3). 

5.  Pe'iah,  n~D  -  K.  IS  24  Is.  869.  Here  and  here  only  the 
word  means  '  general ' ;  a  glossator  (see  SBOT,  Is.)  used  it  in  a 
wrong  sense.  Elsewhere  it  means  '  governor,'  'satrap'  (see 
Governor,  i). 

6.  A'dfTn,  fij?  Tud.  116  (a  'decider' — i.e.,  chieftain,  RV 
'chief,'  except  Dan.  11  iS). 

7.  Rab,  T\'m  late  Heb.  for  11,  e.g.,  2  K.  25s,  ' captain  of 
the  guard  '  (AY™?-  '  chief  marshal '  ). 

8.  Rdl  »-N-  -head,'  Nu.  144  1  Ch.  11 42  (RV  '  chief ')  ;  2  Ch. 
13 12  (RY  "  htau  ) ;  cp  Government,  §  26  n. 

9.  Salllt,  irTC'  Dan.  215;  syn.  with  'captain  (Z~\  see  7)  of 
the  guard,'  z:  14. 

10.  Sails,  z"^\y  2  K.  9  25  ;  see  Army,  §  4,  Chariot,  §  10. 

«.  Sar,  ":l"  in  'captain  of  the  host,'  1  K.  1  25  ;  'captain  of 
thousands,  hundreds,'  1  S.  23  7.  Elsewhere  {  prince,'  even  Is. 
10s  and  31  9  (where  read  'captains').  See  Army,  §  4,  Govern- 
ment, §  21. 

12.  13.  14.  Three  words  mistranslated  'captain  are  ,_D,  i|T 
and  *".'-«  in  2  K.  11 4  19,  Ezek.  21  22  (AVraff-  and  RV  'battering 
rams  ')  zv  d  Jer.  13  21  respectively. 

The  Greek  words  are  :  — 

ii.  dp^ijyos  Heb.  -'10  (RV  'author'),  prop,  'one  who  takes 
the  lead  ';   epi  Mace.  10  47  Heb.  12  2. 

16.  o-Tpa.TT)-ybs  tov  lepov  (Lk.  22  4  52  Acts  4  r  etc.),  the  com- 
mander of  the  temple  Levites  ;  see  Army,  §  6. 

17.  OTpaTOTreSap^rj?  Acts  2?  16  (RV  after  K  [AB  om.]),  'captain 
of  the  guard/  a  military  tribune  ;   cp  Jos.  /.'/  ii.  19  4. 

18.  xiAtapxos  Jn.  LS  12,  chiliarch,  see  Ar.my,  §  10. 

CAPTIVITY,  EXILE.  These  parallel  and  practi- 
cally synonymous  expressions  (,3t;,>  rf2C,  wzw,  .\JmX~ 
pa\ojT€i''€Li/,  -tl'(€lv,  faypelv,  and  -Su,  m^J,  sjnhl,  '  to 
strip,  make  bare  [a  country],'  fxeroiKi^eLv ,  etc.)  occur 
together  in  such  phrases  as  '  the  captives  of  Egypt 
and  the  exiles  of  Ethiopia'  !-znj  rn^rniO  D'isd  **db'Tin  ; 
Is.  ^04),  'into  exile,  into  captivity  shall  they  go  (nSm 
i:S»  '~i'Z  ;  Ezek.  12  n),  'the  children  of  the  captivity 
which  were  come  out  of  exile'  f^ijT'n  '•ncno  cm\n  ; 
Ezra  8  35 ).  The  captivity  and  exile  incidental  to  conquest 
are  intended.  On  what  is  known  as  The  Captivity  or 
Exile  par  excellence,  see  Israel,  §  32  ff.,  and  cp 
Dispersion. 

In  Is.  ill  14  ~"2  (EV  'the  captive  exile')  means,  literally, 
nothing  more  than  'he  that  is  bent  down'  (see  RVmgA  but 
the  text  is  corrupt  (see  Che.  SBOT,  '  Isa./  Addenda).  In 
Is.  221:7  -LT  L;:£,  'will  carry  thee  away  with  a  mighty  captivity,' 
in  AV,  ought  to  be  rendered,  as  in  RV,  'will  hurl  thee  away 
violently.' 

CARABASION  (KAp<\BAC[elicoN  [BA],   I,  om.)in 

1  Esd.  9  34  seems  to  stand  for  the  '  Yaniah  and  Meremoth  ' 
of  |j  Ezra  10  36. 

CARAVAN  nrn'K,1  which  is  properly  the  fum.   col- 

1  Strictly,  the  rendering  rests  upon  the  change  of  rWTlK  and 
rnrPN  ('  ways,'  cp  AV)  into  nirnHi  which  is  supported  by  most 
moderns. 
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lective  form  of  IT1K,  '  a  traveller,'  Judg.  56  RVme-,  Job 
618/  RV  ;  elsewhere  (in  Gen.  37 25  Is.  21 13),  '  (travel- 
ing) company,'  which  in  Job  6 19  represents  rD^fl  See 
Trade  and  Commkhce. 

CARBUNCLE  is  given  in  RV»e-  as  rendering  ndphek, 
^?3  ((55  d,N9pA?),  for  which  EV  has  'emerald.'  Both 
renderings  are  uncertain  ;  for  a  third,  see  Emerald. 

Whilst  under  the  head  of  carbunculus  Pliny  prob- 
ably includes  the  ruby,  which  is  simply  the  red 
curundum,  and  the  spinel,  we  may  with  safety  assume 
that  neither  of  these  stones  can  have  been  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate.  For,  first,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  ruby,  which  is  only  found  in  Ceylon  and  in  Burmah, 
or  the  spinel,  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  and  their 
neighbours  any  more  than  they  were  to  the  Greeks  till 
after  the  time  of  Theophrastus  ;  secondly,  owing  to  its 
hardness  the  ruby  has  hardly  ever  been  engraved  on, 
and  any  instances  that  are  known  belong  to  the  late 
Roman  period.  On  the  other  hand,  Theophrastus 
(Lap.  18)  describes  his  carbuncle  (&v$pd^)  as  a  stone 
red  in  colour  (ipvQpbv  fj^v  Tt2  xpu/^aTL,  jrpbs  5t  rbv 
■YfKtov  TtQtpevov  dfdpaKos  Kcuontvov  -jroiel  xpoap),  a 
statement  that  fits  well  the  carbuncle,  and  tells  us  that 
it  was  engraved  for  signets  (<?f  6>  /ecu  ra  (Tcppayibia 
y\v<povaiv).  The  ndphek  of  the  breastplate  may 
therefore  have  been  a  garnet.  See,  further,  Precious 
Stones. 

2.  On  the  njra  of  Ex.  28 17  39 10  Ez.  28i3t(EV  'carbuncle') 
see  Emerald. 

3.  On  the  ~^|?N  y}2K  of  Is.  54i2t  (EV  'carbuncle')  see 
Crystal.  w.  r. 

CARCAS  (D3-I3  ;  OapaBa.  [BNL(/3)],  6&Baz  [A]), 
a  chamberlain  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  1 10). 

CARCHEMISH  (0»p3"13,  in  Jer.  and  Is.  L"b?13  ; 
Egyptian  Ka-n-ka-mai(?)-Zn  ;  early  Babylonian  [circa 
2200  B.C.]  K'arkamis  ;^  Assyrian  Garganus,  Gargarmcs), 
a  city  on  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  462  ;  so  also  Sargon,  sa 
ktfad  Puratti  [see  Wi.  Sargon,  172]). 

The  readings  of  the  versions  are  :  Jer.  462  xaPP-€L*  [B^A], 
Ka-pxa/j..  [Q] ;  2  Ch.  30  20  AV  clf.-IRCHE.insH,  xaPXW-  lLh  BA 
om.;  cp  1  Esd.  1 23 (-5)  AV  cff.IRCH.-UUSxaPKaP-w;[B],  Ka\xaH- 
[A],  xaPXalieL^  [LJ  ;  in  Is.  10  9  c'~D~2D  is  represented  by  rrji' 
Xwpa-v  rf]v  eirdvui  Ba/3vAcue<K  [b^'An]  [?]  ;  Charcamis. 

The  site  of  Carchemish  was  fixed  by  G.  Smith,  shortly 
before  his  death  at  Aleppo  in  1876,  as  being  at  Jerabls 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Such,  at 
least,  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  form  of 
the  name  (G.  Smith  in  his  latest  diary  speaks  also  of 
a  place  called  Yaraboloos).  Maundrell  gave  the  name 
as  Jerabolus  (Bonn's  ed.  508) ;  Sayce  (Hist.  Rev.,  Jan. 
1888,  p.  109,  n. )  adopts  Jerabfus  for  Carchemish  on 
the  authority  of  Skene,  Wilson,  and  Trowbridge.  The 
form  JerabTs  is  that  heard  by  Sachau  (Reise  in  Syrien, 
168)  ;  and  Pococke  long  ago  gave  Jerabees  as  the 
name  of  a  place  distinct  from  Hierapolis  (  Travels  in 
the  East,  2  164).  Jerabis  (variously  spelled)  is  there- 
fore adopted  by  Schrader,  Delitzsch,  G.  Hoffmann,  and 
Professor  W.  Wright  of  Cambridge  ;  Peters,  however 
(!\~ijpiir,  text,  map,  and  index),  adopts  Jerabus  (sic). 
Jerabis  is  the  plural  form  of  Jirbas  given  by  Yakut. - 
If  Jerablus  were  correct  it  would  still  remain  to  be 
shown  historically  how  Hierapolis  (of  which  it  is  an 
obvious  corruption)  came  to  be  applied  to  the  ruins  of 
Carchemish,  seven  hours  away.  The  Syrian  Hierapolis- 
Mabug  (the  Turkish  Bembi,  from  Greek  Ba,u/3yK7;,  cp 
Ass.  Ba-am-bu-ki),  to  which  the  name  Jerablus  certainly 
does  belong,  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Aramtean 

1  Cim.  Texts  from  Bab.  Tab.,  etc.  in  the  British  Museum. 
Pt.  ii.  no.  1,  obv.  8  ;  no.  6,  obv.  11. 

2  Ndld.  and  Hoffmann  identify  with  the  Greek  F.uropos  or 
Oropo-i  (Syr.  form  Aghropos).  Yakut's  words  <-  '-^")  are: 
'  Jtair  ^iniiisri  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  region 
of  el-JezTraandDiyar  Mudar,  opposite  Jirbas  (Jirbas  is  Syrian). 
From  Dair  Kinnisri  tu  Manbig  the  distance  is  four  farsahs,  and 
from  Dair  Kinnisri  to  Sarug  seven  farsahs.' 
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goddess  Atargatis  {$■?•■).  G.  Smith's  words  are  (see 
Del.  Par.  266/  ),  '  Grand  sitc[;]  vast  walls  and  palace- 
mounds  8000  feet  round  [,]  many  sculptures  and  mono- 
liths with  inscriptions  [;]  site  of  Karchemesh. '  Some  of 
the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  ruins  extend  half  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.  by  a  quarter  of  "  mile  from  \V.  to  E.  (Pococke, 
I.e.). 

Carehemish   was  the  northern  capital  of  the  Hittite 
empire,   the  Assyrian  mat  Hatti,    clearly  a  great  trade 
_.  centra,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  fortress- 

is  ory.  cj^r  c,,nini;inciing  the  principal  ford  of 
the  Euphrates  on  the  trade  route  from  the  Mesopotamian 
plains  into  Syria.  As  the  mounds  lie  between  Berejik 
and  the  junction  of  the  .NajQr  with  the  Euphrates,  it  is 
certain  that  a  strong  force  at  Carehemish  could  block 
the  route  of  an  Egyptian  army  into  Assyria.  About 
1600  B.C.  the  armv  of  Thotmes  III.  had  to  meet  the 
people  of  Ka-n-ka-rnaT(?)-sa  (WMM,  Asien,  263)  ;  and 
the  Egyptian  captain  Amenemhbe  took  some  of  the 
inhabitants  prisoners.  Tiglath-pileser  I.  [circa  1100 
B.C.)  savs  that  he  defeated  and  plundered  people  be- 
longing to  the  city  of  Carehemish,  and  when  the  rest 
fled  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  he  sent  his  troops  across 
on  floats  of  inflated  skins  and  burnt  six  cities  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Bisri  (AT?  132,  /.  49^).  It  is  clear  that 
his  victory  did  not  give  command  of  the  ford  and  that 
he  did  not  take  the  city  itself.  Asur-nasir-pal  [circa 
880  n.c  )  received  from  Sangara,  king  of  (mat  Hatti) 
the  Hittites,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carehemish,  tribute, 
the  magnitude  and  variety  of  which  attest  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  land  (AT»'lio6,  /.  65/.).  Shal- 
mrmescr  II.  about  858  B.C.  defeated  an  alliance  of 
Sangara  with  his  neighbours  and  received  an  enormous 
tribute  from  him  (ATM  162,  /.  27  //").  On  the  bronze 
gates  of  Lialnwat  a  picture  of  the  fortress  is  twice  given 
in  relief.  Sargon  II.  in  717  B.C.  actually  captured  the 
city,  took  its  king  Pisiris  prisoner,  deported  its  people, 
and  settled  Assyrians  in  it  (A7*H38,  //.  10,  22  ;  Wi. 
Sarg.,  passim).  From  this  time  it  was  the  capital  of 
a.  regular  province  of  Assyria,  and  had  its  own  Saknu 
or  governor,  who  took  his  place  among  the  Eponyms 
(692  n.c).  A  strong  proof  of  its  commercial  import- 
ance is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  by  far  the  most  common 
unit  of  monetary  value  in  Assyria  down  to  the  last  was 
the  munch  of  Carehemish.  (  >u  the  battle  of  Carehemish 
in  605  B.C.,  see  Egypt,  §  68  ,    Israel,  §  40. 

See  further  Hittites,  and  cp  M aspen  1,  De  Carchemis  o/<f>idi 
situ,  etc.,  Struggle  of  Xations,  144  f.\  s>rhr.  KGF  C70),  p. 
221  ff.\  O.  Hoffmann,  Aclnindl.  f.  d.  Kitnde  des  Moroni. 
(l>.  M.  G.\  vii.  no.  *.  p.  161;  ]H\.Par.  265-268;  Wright,  PS  H.  /, 
10S0-01,  \>[>.  5SyC;   Menant,  Kar-Kdinis^  set  f>t?siti\>n,  etc.,  1891, 

C.  H.  W.  J. 

CAREAH  (kaphG  [BA])  2  K.  25 23  AV,  RV  Kareah. 

CARIA  (thn  kapian[NV],t.  -iaa[A]),  the  southern 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  countries  to  which  .1.  Roman  note  in  favour  of 
the  Jews  was  sent  in  130,  i;.c.  (1  Mace.  1,023)  ;  see  Mac- 
cabees, First,  $9.  At  that  date  Caria  was  autonomous. 
1'rcviously  the  greater  portion  had  been  assigned  to 
Rhodes  (in  189  B.C.),  but  after  the  war  with  Perseus 
(t68  n.c,  cp  1  Mace.  85  Pol.  30s)  it  was  declared  free. 
Alter  129  B.C.  Caria  was  part  of  the  province  of  Asia 
(Cic.  Pro.  Flac.  65).  Jews  were  settled  in  many  Carian 
towns — Cnidus,  Halicarnassus,  A'lyndus,  Miletus — and 
in  the  islands  off  the  coast — Cos,  Rhodes,  etc. 

w.  j.  w. 

CARITES  ("H^n),  used  thrice  in  RV  of  the  royal 
body-guard,  2  K.  11 4  19  (A V Captains  ;  ton  \opp[e]i 
[BAL],  v_opei  [A  v.  19],  and  2  S.  '20  23  mg.  (so  Kt., 
Kr.  m_-,-,  EY  Cheretiiites  [q.~>.\  xeAeeeei  [B], 
Xepe- [A],  toyttAinGiOY  [l.  see  hi  \aiah]).  Perhaps 
the  Carians,  the  famous  mercenary  folk  (cp,  e.g. ,  Herod. 
2152),  are  meant  (see  Dr.  ad  loc,  Caria,  above,  and 
cp  Cherethites).      Even  so,  we  must  not  infer  a  real 
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acquaintance  with  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  name  may  have  meant  little  more  than  foreigners. 
(For  another  view  see  Caphtur,  §  2. )  <-.  b. 

CARMANIANS,  RV  Carmonians  [Carmanii  [ed. 
Bensly],  -mini  [A*],  ~ne  [A**]),  for  which  some  IMSS 
read  Armenii,  on  the  principle  of  substituting  the  un- 
known for  the  known,  a  people,  mentioned  in  the  '  vision 
horrible'  (4  Esd.  h'130),  who  were  to  go  forth  'as  the 
wild  boars  of  the  wood '  and  '  waste  a  portion  of  the 
land  of  the  Assyrians  with  their  teeth'  (so  RV)  ;  see 
Swine.  They  are  probably  the  inhabitants  of  Kerman 
a  province  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf,  lying  to 
the  \V.  of  Gedrosia.  Kerman  is  now  the  name  of  a 
province  in  the  SE.  of  Persia. 

In  language  and  customs  they  were  akin  to  the  Persians 
They  were  not  unknown  to  ancient  clahsical  authors  (e.g., 
Xearehus,  Arrian  I  mi.  38;  Strabo,  15  727.  the  latter  of  whom 
gives  a  very  gruesome  account  of  some  of  their  cruelties). 

The  events  hinted  at  in  the  vision  probably  refer  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Sassamdes,  more  especially  of  Shapur 
or  Sapor  I.  (242-273  A.i>. ),  and  to  their  expeditions 
against  Valerian  (258  A.D. )  and  other  generals.  "\Ye 
may  thus  see  in  the  wasting  of  "  '  portion  of  the  land 
of  the  Assyrians'  (v.  30)  Sapor's  expedition  towards 
the  N\V.  where  he  overran  Syria  and  destroyed 
Antioch.  The  dragons  of  Arabia  [v.  29  ;  cp  the  '  fiery 
flying  serpents '  of  Is.  306)  would  then  be  the  Arabian 
forces  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  who  drove  him  back 
beyond  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  retaliation  described 
in  v.  33  would  refer  to  the  repulse  of  the  Palmyrene 
troops,  their  dislodgment  from  the  banks  of  the  Oiuiues, 
and  the  fall  of  Zenobia  at  the  hands  of  Aurelian 
(272  A.D.  ). 

See  Ihuk  \s,  fourth  tu» ok  of,  §  5  (l>).  ("For  the  history  uf 
this  period  cp  WKS,  '  Palmyra,'  and  No.  '  IVrsi.i,'  A/Vi!').] 
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CARMEL  (7D13  or7D-Gn_,.t-.,  'the  garden-land'; 
K&pMHAoc  [BAL]).       i.    (Sometimes    also    K?ipn    -\r\, 

1.  Name  and  opoc    to    kapmhAion.)      The    name 
...  Carmel,    which    is    properly    a    common 

position.  1     ,   .-         c     u  ■ 

L  noun    meaning    a     plantation   of    choice 

trees  (cp  Span,  car  men),  is  employed  both  with  and 
(Josh.  IO26  Jer.  \\\\Z  Xah.  I4)  without  the  article  as  the 
proper  name  of  a  mountain.  The  reference  is  to  the 
richly  wooded  character  which  Mt.  Carmel  had  anciently 
and  possesses  still  in  a  large  degree  (cp  'The  Black 
Forest'). 

It  is  convenient  to  distinguish  three  separate  applica- 
tions of  the  name:  (1)  as  denoting  the  range  of  hills 
extending  for  some  12  or  13  miles  from  the  sea  coast 
in  the  N\V.  to  the  V.  el-Milh  in  the  SE. ;  (2)  as 
including  also  the  farther  prolongation  (called  er- 
Ruhah)  of  this  range  for  other  12  or  13  miles  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  as  far  as  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tenln  ;  (3)  as  designating  the  promontory  or  head- 
land in  which  the  range  ends  at  its  northern  extremity, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea.  The  range  and  the  promontory  combine 
to  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  configuration  of  Palestine. 
The  symmetrical  arrangement  bv  which  the  country  as 
a  whole  falls  into  longitudinal  sections,  running  north 
and  south,  distingu'shed  as  the  littoral  zone,  the  hill- 
country,  and  the  zone  of  the  Ghor  (see  Palkstink, 
§  6f),  is  broken  by  Carmel  alone,  intruding  into  the 
Mediterranean  plain,  and  interrupting  the  continuity  of 
the  mountain  zone  so  as  to  form  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
Topographically  it  is  thus  important  ;  and,  though 
Carmel  is  not  often  expressly  named,  the  presence  of 
this  natural  barrier  and  the  adjoining  plain  had  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  immigrations 
or  invasions  from  the  time  of  the  Philistines  and  Pharaoh 
Necho  down  to  that  of  Bonaparte. 

The  eastern  slope  of  Carmel  falls  sharply  towards 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  but  westward  its  declivity 
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towards  the  Mediterranean  is  gentle.      On  this  side  its 

configuration   presents  a  series  of  divergent   buttresses 

separated  by   valleys   and  opening  up  like 

2.  Nature.  a  fan  towarc-s  the  coast.  This  western 
region,  properly,  belongs  to  the  massif  of  Carnie!, 
and  Conder  says,  quite  rightly,  'Carniel  is  best 
described  as  ^  triangular  block  of  mountains.  From 
the  summit  of  the  main  range  and,  indeed,  from 
almost  every  point  along  the  ridge  extenshc  views  to 
south  and  north  are  obtained,  and  Carmel  in  turn  is 
visible  and  conspicuous  from  a  great  variety  of  distant 
points.  The  range  readies  l  maximum  elevation  of 
1810  feet  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  village  of 'Jisfi)eh. 

Geologically  it  is  cretaceous  and  nunimulitie  limestone,  con- 
taining fowl  echinodenns  and  '  i;eodes  '—/.<-.,  silicious  concre- 
tions known  as  sefitarium  or  vulgarly  as  cats'  he.id-,,  called  hy 
the  ancient  pilgrims  hipidcs  ju<i.i:,i  or  1-li.iah's  melons  ( I  .oriel, 
La  Svrk  d.iujounf/iui,  i~  2).  There  are  many  caves,  and  sonic 
volcanic  rocks.  The  fauna  includes  the  roebuck,  the  leopard, 
and  the  wild  cat.  The  flora,  which  is  luxuriant,  is  wholly 
wild.  The  most  common  trees  are  the  pine,  oak,  lentisk,  carob, 
olive;  traces  of  modern  agriculture  are  10  be  found  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  villages  and  of  the  sea-ocist.  It  was 
otherwise  in  ancient  times,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  name  (above, 
§1).  At  various  points  in  the  range  ancient  wine  and  oil 
presses  have  been  discovered,  and  traces  of  Roman  roads  have 
been  pointed  out  to  the  present  writer  by  Dr.  bchum.ichcr. 

There  is  even*   ground   for    believing   that   formerly 

Carrnel  was  covered  much  more  luxuriantly  than  n  is 

rvr      ff  now.      Hence  the  comparison  in  (Vint.  7  s[6] 

3.  01  rett.  ^thine  head  is  hke  Carmel'),  and  the  allu- 
sion to  the  'splendour  of  Carrnel'  in  Is.  3">r.  Its  pro- 
minence is  referred  to  in  Jer.  4tji8,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  king  of  Babylon  will  come  '  like  Tabor  among*  the 
mountains  and  like  Carrnel  by  the  sea.'  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Sharon.  Lebanon,  and  Bashan,  Carrnel  serves 
as  a  type  for  a  land  that  has  been  singularly  blessed 
by  God  (Jer.  aOig  Mic.  7 14).  The  devastation  of  Carniel 
implies  the  severest  chastisement  for  Israel  (Is.  339  Jer- 
426  Am.  I2  Xah.  I4).  Its  thick  woods  offered  shelter 
to  the  fugitive,  as  Amos  (93)  indicates  in  an  allusion 
that  admits  of  explanation  without  supposing  that  the 
mountain  was  held  to  give  protection  against  Yahwe- 
(for  the  Hea  cp  Ps.  1397-12).  The  passages  which 
assign  to  Elisha  an  abode  on  Carrnel  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  there 
(2K.  225  425).  In  the  time  of  Strabo  Carniel  was  still 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  {I6759). 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  to  which  tribe  Carrnel 
belonged. 

The  one  reference  in  this  connection  (Tosh.  19  26)  in  the 
delimitation  of  Asher  is  somewhat  enigmatical  (see  Ashek,  §  3), 
and  in  any  ca-e  can  relate  only  to  the  extreme  headland.  The 
tribes  of  Man;i>seh,  K^acbar,  and  Zebulun  must  all  have  touched 
on  Carrnel.  houhtless  the  tribal  limits  varied  from  age  to  age, 
and  there  must  have  been  periods  of  Phoenician  ascendancy. 

In  later  times  Carrnel  belonged  now  to  Samaria,  now 
to  Galilee,  sometimes  even  to  the  province  of  Tyre. 

In  Ahab's  time  it  certainly  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  that  monarch,  and  it  became  the  scene  of 
the  memorable  contest  between  Elijah  and  the  prophets 
of  Baal. 

Tradition  places  the  scene,  and  the  altar  of  Ynhwe  which  Elijah 
repaired,  at  a  point  calltd  EI-Moliraka('  plnceof  burning  '),  where 
there isa  Roman  Catliolk  sanctuary  1700  feet  above  tin:  se;olevc), 
two  hours  south  from"  Jv-.fn-.jh.  Beneath  this  spot,  at  llie  base-  <>f 
the  mountain,  near  the  Kishon,  there  is  a  hillock,  the  so-<  alk-d 
Itll-el-KasiIs  ('hill  of  the  priest,'  not  'of  the  priests  '),  which  is 
pointed  v> — but,  of  course,  whh  no  historical  certainty- — as  the 
place  where  the  prophets  of  Jlaal  were  put  to  death. 

There  are  no  data  for  fixing  the  .scene  of  1  K.  18  in 
one  locality  more  than  another,  and  vv.  41-46  leave  us 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  Some 
interpreters  take  the  'mountain'  in  2K.I9-15  to  be 
Carrnel;  but  it  is  natural  to  look  for  it  somewhere 
on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Ekron.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  to  be  intended  in  In.  33 19  (' Issachar 
^nd   Zebulun  .    shall    call    the    \  copies    unto    the 

Mountain');    but    'what   mountain    is   meant    is   quite 
'"determinate.     There  may  have  been  more  than  one 
fountain  sanctuary  in  Zebulun  and  Issachar  ;   and  the 
'eference  may  be  to  these  generally '  (Dr.  ad  loc. ). 
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Carniel  had  a  widespread  reputation  for  sanctity. 
Thotmes  III.  has  been  quoted  as  a  witness.      Maspero, 

4.  Other  reff.    \   !"f -,'  l'linl?  ^  he  can,  ««>gnise 
the    holy  headland   (inp  rio)  of  Carrnel 
in  the  name  Ru-sa-kds,  no.  48  in  the  Palestinian  place- 
list  of  Thotmes  1IJ.  (AJ/,('J)547)  ;  but  this  is  uncertain.1 

Jamblichus(/7A  Pytli.'d  15)  asserts  that  Pythagoras  sojourned 
011  Carrnel.  Tacitus  (///sAL'78)  speaks  nf  it  as  a  place  con- 
secrated by  ihe  presence  of  an  oracle,  beside  an  altar  that 
was  unadoiii.  d  by  any  ljiiiiimj  of  the  deity.  Suetonius  (l\-sj:  5) 
relates  that  Vespasian  sacrificed  at  this  spot,  and  heard  from  the 
priests  the  prophecy  of  his  sre;i  mess.  Among 
5.  Later  times.  Mahommcdans  the  memory  of  Klijah  is  in- 
dissnluljly  assoLtated  with  Carniel,  which  the 
Aiahs  to  this  day  .  all  Jehcl  Alar  l-.lyas,  Mount  St.  Llias,  where 
tln.:y  have  set  up  wulj  s  and  mosques  in  his  honour. 

Still  greater  has  its  importance  been  in  the  Christian 
world.  Many  anchorites  established  themselves  there 
fr<im  the  earliest  times.  In  1156  St.  Herthold  of 
Calabria  founded  the  order  of  Carmelites  and  built 
their  first  monastery  ;it  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  range  near  '  Elijah's  grotto.' 

In  1252  the  nionastoiy  was  visited  by  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX.) 
of  France,  who  is  sometimes,  but  wroinj.b  ,  represented  as  its 
founder.  Indicated  to  '  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Cannel,'  it  lias 
had  a  very  chequered  history.  The  Carmelites  were  often  per- 
secuted ;  and  their  house  was  destroyed  or  turned  into  a  mosque. 
In  1799  it  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
Napoleon's  army.  In  1 821  it  was  destroyed  by  'Abdallah-pasha  ; 
but  a  Carmelite  fri.n,  Giovanni  Battista  di  Frascati,  success- 
fully undertook  to  collect  funds  for  its  restoration.  The  present 
building,  560  feet  above  the  seadevel,  is  due  to  his  efforts  ;  by  its 
side  stands  a  lighthouse.  '  Llijah's  grotto 'forms  the  crypt  of 
the  church  ;  another  grotto  near,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Christians  but  has  now  been  taken  by  the  Moslems,  is 
represented  as  having  harboured  a  school  of  the  prophets  in 
Elijah's  time,  and  as  having  given  shelter  to  the  Holy  Family  on 
their  return  from  Egypt. 

A  little  way  above  the  monastery,  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  «  large  sanatorium  [Uiftkurhaus)  has  been  built 
by  the  German  colony  in  Haifa. 

These  colonists  pursue  agriculture  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and,  by  their  success  in  vine-culture  especially,  have 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  bringing  back  to  the  scene  of 
their  labours  some  portion  of  its  ancient  prosperity. 

Besides  papers  in  PEFQ,  see  especially  v.  Schubert,  Reise  in 

das    Moigcnland,    3  202-220;    Cuerin,   Palatini-  :     Samarie, 

2240-250,   2110-273,     Furrer,    M'andci-uit^cn 

6.  Literature,    durch  das  heil.   LandV),  117-329;    Conder, 

Tent-Work;    88-95;    (>ASm.  /*G  337-340 ; 

L.  Gautier,  Souvenirs  de  Ten  c-Saintei-),  227-248.        lu.  G. 

a.  A  town  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  55) 
(x_€p{j.e\  [BAL]),  the  scene  of  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Saul  (1  S.  15ia)  and  David  (1  S  262  f.):1  The  gentilic 
'.-ircn,  Carmelite  (/cap,u.?)Aios),  is  applied  to  David's 
wife  Abigail  [q.v.,  1]  (2  S.  22  Ko.pfxrj\etrov  [A],  etc.) 
and  to  Hezro  (i  Ch.  11  37).  The  town  is  mentioned 
(Xep^ctXa,  C  a  rme  I  a)  hy 'Ens.  and  Jer.  [OS  1\0  ^I'll  2  j6f) 
as  situated  10  m.  from  Hebron,  and  as  having  a  Roman 
garrison.  It  is  the  modern  Karma},  2887  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  about  8  R.m.  SE.  from  Hebron  (accord- 
ing to  Robinson,  who  thinks  Eusebius  and  Jerome  have 
exaggerated  the  distance;  see  also  Palestine  Survey 
map,  sheet  xxiv. ).  Robinson  speaks  of  the  ruins  as 
1  extensive ' ;  the  principal  ruin  is  that  of  the  castle,  which 
he  assigns  to  Herod  or  the  Romans,  but  Conder  to  12th 
century  a.t>.  The  site  is  upon  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Jud;i-a  ;  but  to  the  west  the  land  is  broad  and 
fertile,  not  unlike  sci  -nes  of  upland  agriculture  in  Scotland. 
The  name  Carmel  is  therefore  suitable.  There  are  many 
remains  of  vineyard  terraces,  and  a  reservoir. 

G.  A.  o. 

CARMI  OP"!?,  §  70;  X*PM[e]i  [BAFL]),  appar- 
ently shortened  from  Heth-hac-cerem3  or  Beth-haccarmi 
[sec  Tai-ichkmumtk],  and  note  in  Josh.  1659  the  name 
Carem  (KtxpeM  [BAL]). 

*  More  precisely,  Maspero  places  the  foicn  of  Rosh  Kodshu 
on  the  slope  of  the  promontory  {Struggle  of  the  A  ations,  136  ; 
ZA,  1  £79,  p.  55).  W.  M-  Midler  (As.  u.  Eur.  165),  however, 
points  out  that  the  grouping  of  the  names  proves  that  Ru- 
.sa-Uls  cannot  have  been  far  from  Carmel. 

-'Carmel  ought  also  to  be  read  for  Rachal  in  1  S.  30  29;  so 
(Phi,.     See  Rachal. 

3  In  that  case  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Nab.  n.  pr. 
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i.  Father  of  Achan  G-7'.);  Josh.  7  i  iS  [B  om.]  i  Ch.2  j\.  In 
i  Ch.4i  Carmi,  elM_- where  called  son  of  Zabdi  (or  i  Ch.  2  6  of 
Zimri),  is  made  son  of  Judah  ;  but  we  should  rather  read 
Chelubai  (cp  '2<:<)  with  We. 

2.  b.  R-juben,  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Carmites  (v3"nn)> 
C'.sn.  4O9  E.\.)'i4  Nu.  206  iCh..r>3t. 

CARMONIANS  [Carmonii  [ed.  Benslyjl,  4  Esd.  15 
30,  AV  Carmanians. 

CARNAIM  (k^pnain  rANV]),  1  Mace.  5 43  /  ;  and 
Camion  (k&PNION  [AV]),  u  Mace.  12 21.  See  AsH- 
TAROTH. 

CAROB  TREE  (to  k6pation  [Ti.  WH]),  Lk.l5i6 
RVnis     See  Musks. 

CARPENTER  {}'!)  L'Hn,  2  Sam.  5  h  ;  TeKTOJN,  Mt. 
13  55).     See  Handicrafts,  §  2. 

CARPUS  (KApTTOC  [Ti.  WH])  appears  to  have  been 
Paul's  host  at  Troas  ;  it  was  with  him  that  the  apostle 
left  the  cloak  and  books  mentioned  in  "  Tim.  413.  He 
is  named  in  the  lists  of  'the  seventy  disciples  of  our 
Lord'  compiled  by  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  Pseudo- 
Hippolytus  {see  Disciple,  §  3)  as  bishop  of  Beroea  in 
Thrace. 

CARRIAGE.  This  English  word,  which  has  else- 
where in  EV,  with  various  special  applications  as 
indicated  by  the  context,  the  obsolete  sense  of  '  some- 
thing carried,'  is  found  in  the  sense  of  'vehicle'  in  Lev. 
I.'iq,  RVm£-  (see  Saddle),  and  perhaps  in  1  S.  17zo 
2s V,  AVm*  {see  Camp,  §  1,  War). 

CARSHENA  (NrJnS)  in  Esth.  I14  MT,  one  of  the 
'  seven  princes  '  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus.  <£>'s  equiva- 
lent seems  to  be  ap/cecrtuos  [BXcaAL£],  -traos  [N*]> 
whence  Marq.  (Fun.!.  67)  would  restore  x:c3~n  ;  cp  O. 
Purs,  warkaund,   'wolfish.'      See  Admatha. 

CART  (n^Ui  1  S.  67-     See  Chariot,  §  2. 
CARVING,  CARVED  WORK.     See  Handicrafts. 
CASEMENT  prw,  Prov.  76,  RV  Lattice  (§2(2)). 

CASIPHIA  (NtsDD2).  An  unknown  place,  near 
Aiiava  and  Babylon,  whence  Ezra  obtained  Iddo  (i. ), 
the  chief  man  there,  and  his  brethren1  the  Nethinim, 
Ezra8i7  (Macr<pev  too  rbirov  [L])=i  Esd.  845  [47]  (see 
below). 

The  other  renderings  are  based  on  the  connection  of  X'ZCJ 
with  rpJ  'silver,  money,'  Ezra S 17  (apyvpita  toO  tottov  |1'A])  — 
1  Fsd.S  45  ("47],    FA"  '  the  place  of  the  treasury'  (tcu  t6tt-:>  [tou] 

■y-i-s'oi/.il'Ar/.KliJl'      [BA],      T.      T.      TWV    -kCu}V    [L],      .      .      .      TOt?     ill'     T.      T. 

y<x^o>]>vAa£tv  [  BALI).  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  this  place  wns 
no  town,  hut  merely  a  college,  or  a  locality  where  Levites 
were  educated  (cp  Be.-Ry.  /-'a?:  ad  loc). 

CASLEU  (x&ceAey  [ANc-a])  1  Mace.  1 54  AV.  See 
Chisleu. 

CASLUHIM  IDTI^D?,  Gen.l0i4  iCh.li2f).  See 
Geography,  §  15  (3). 

CASPHOR,  in  1  Mace.  536  AV  Casphon  (x^CcpcuN 
[N]  ;  k<v  [V]  ;  x^ctpcoB  [A],  but  in  v.  26  KACCpojp 
[AS •■*],  KAI  CKACpco  [V],  K&CCpuj  [N*]  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii. 
83.  XACCpOMAKH,  etc.,  where  makh  =  the  name  Maked), 
a  town  of  Gilead  (see  under  Bosor),  taken  by  ludas 
the  Maccabee  in  his  campaign  beyond  Jordan  (1  Mace. 
536).  It  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Caspis.  RV 
Caspin  (sec  Gephvrun),  of  2  Mace.  12 13  (KACrr[e]iN 
[VA],  A'as/>a  [Syr.]),  a  fortress  described  as  strong  and 
fenced  about  with  walls  and  near  a  lake  2  stadia  broad. 
These  data  suit  the  present  el-Muzeirib,  the  great 
station  on  the  ll.\\\  road,  which  is  not  identified  with 
any  other  OT  name  (but  see  Ashtaroth,  §  2),  and 
in  antiquity  must  have  been  a  place  of  importance  :  its 
ancient  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

The  identification  of  C:isy,hon  with  KhisfTn  (see  Furrer,  in 
Riehm's  Hll'B  1  83,, ._/. )  is  pliilologically  improbable,  and  has  no 


1  For  r~x  '(to)  his  brother,'  we  must  read  VriKl,  'and  (to) 
his  brethren,'  with  Vg.  and  ||  1  Esd.  tpBAL. 
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special  recommendation.     With  Khisfin  cp  Talm.  Hasfiya.     C 

Mu/einb  sue    Schumacher,    Acro.^  Jext.ui,    1^7  M-       1  here 
another  large  lake,  el  Khab,  16  m.  N.  of  Muzeinb.       G.  A.  S. 

CASSIA  represents  two  Hebrew  words.  1.  n- 
(Ex.  3O24  Ezek.  27iot)  appears,  along  with  myrrr 
cinnamon,  calamus,  and  olive  oil,  as  an  ingredient  of  th 
holy  anointing  oil.  It  is  mentioned,  along  with  brigl 
iron  and  calamus,  among  the  wares  brought  into  th 
Tyrian  market.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknowr 
nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  the  cognate  languages  :  som 
have  thought  that  it  reappears  in  the  klttiv  spoken  of  b 
Dioscorides  (I12)  as  one  species  of  cassia. 

(gjBAFL  renders  tpi?  in  Ex.3024,  where  navaia,  fuAaAdij,  an 
jcoo-to?  are  mentioned  in  other  JMSS  as  alternative  renderings 
in  Ezek.  27 19,  where  (pi'AQ  omits,  Aq.  has  <nvapriov,  Syn 
oraKTiJ,  and  Theod.  Kai&Sa.  Pesh.  and  '1  arg.  identify  it  with  th 
fii  >''!>' p  or  'cassia'  of  Ps.  45  8  [9]  (see  below). 

Scholars  are  agreed  that  probably  what  is  intended  i 
some  kind  of  cassia. 

Celsius  (-186)  notices  the  mention  in  Mish.  A7/.  i.  §  8  <. 
,-133^  nip.  'white  cassia,' as  cultivated  in  Palestine;  but  thi 
according  to  Low  (340),  must  have  been  quite  a  different  plant 

2.  nii'^'p  Ps.  158  [9],  the  word  which  passed  int 
Greek  as  k  curia1  and  thence  into  other  languages 
is  almost  certainly  a  derivative  of  the  root  yyp  (=Ai 
kada'a),  to  'scrape' — properly  '  to  reduce  to  fine  dust 
(YVRS  in  /.  Phil.  1  f 3 7 r  _/T ) .  A  'powdered  fragran 
bark  '  is  thus  indicated.  The  word  is  too  general  t 
allow  of  certain  idcntinention  with  any  particular  species 
but  probably  what  is  intended  is  something  akin  to  th 
modern  'cassia  bark'  (i.e.,  the  bark  of  other  kinds  c 
Cinnamomum  than  that  which  yields  the  true  cinnamon 
The  use  of  the  Hob  plural  to  denote  a  substance  c 
this  kind  is  natural.2  The  word  in  the  singular  is  foun 
as  a  female  name  ;  see  Keziaii. 

FI.  and  Hanb.,  Pharm.Q)  519,  say:  'That  cinnamon  an 
cassia  were  extremely  analogous  is  pmvud  by  the  remark  t 
G:il>  it,  that  the  finest  cassia  differs  su  little  from  the  lowes 
quality  of  cinnamon  that  the  first  may  be  used  for  the  seconc 
provided  a  double  weight  of  it  be  used.' 

A  very  probable  source  of  cassia  is  Cinnamomiuu  iners,  V< 
The  Pharmacopoeia  nniicti  sa\  s  :  '  May  }<u  used  as  a  substitut 
for  Cinnamon,  to  which  it  can  hardly  he  reckoned  inferior 
C.  iners  occurs  in  S.  India  and  throughout  the  Malayan  regior 
It  yielded  the  'cassia  bark'  once  so  largely  exported  from  K 
Canara.      See  Cinnamon.  N.  M. — \V.  T.  T.-D. 

CASTANETS  (DTU'TO),  2  S.  fist  RV.  See  Music 
§3(3)- 

CASTLE.  Two  buildings  are  distinguished  in  A1 
by  this  title:  f'i)  the  '  citv  [rather,  citadel]  of  David 
in  1  Ch.  lis  (HTliO)  7  (TiD),  where  RV  harmonize 
with  2  S.  "17  by  rendering  'strong  hold,'  and  (2)  th 
barracks  (lit.  camp)  attached  to  the  fort  Antonia  {Act 
2I3437;   ircLpenfioXii).      See  Jerusalem,  Temple. 

3.  RV  also  gives  the  title  to  the  hlrdh*  (^'-)  of  Susa  (A 
'palace').     See  Palace,  Shush  an  ;  also  Fortkess,  Tower. 

4.  The  word    is  also   used   in   AV,  quite  wrongly,  for    fTTt 
ffr,j/if  which  is  rather  a  nomad  'encampment'  (so  RV),  Get 
2"i  16  etc.  (distinguished  from  □'luri)  'villages').     See  Camp,  § 
Cattle,  Sin. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  RV  The  Twin  Brothei 

(AloCKOYPOl[Ti."\VH];  so  RVm£-  '  Dioscuri '),  the sig 
(Tra.(>a<j-t'j,u.oi>)  of  the  Alexandrian  ship  in  which  Pat 
sailed  from  Melita  to  Puteoli  (Acls28n).  Castor  an 
Pollux,  the  sons  of  Zeus  and  Leda  and  brothers  c. 
Hi.'len,  appear  in  heaven  as  the  constellation  Gemini 
See  Stars,  §  3/  Thry  were  the  tutelary  deities  t 
sailors,  and  (it  may  be  interesting  to  note)  were  held  1 
especial  veneration  in  the  district  of  Gyrene,  ner 
Alexandria    (Sc/?ol,    Pmd.    Pyih.  .r,6).       Catullus    (42; 

1  The  spelling  with  one  s  is  correct  in  Greek  and  Latin  (Laj 
Mittheil.  ^3=17). 

2  For  my  ^p  Herz  and  Che.  (/V.(2:)  would  read  p^B, 
shed.' 

3  A  longer  form  is  birtjniyyali  (only  in  plur.),  2  Ch.  17  12  27 
(coupled  with  iui<-yl<Tl;?ii,  'towers'). 

4  On  their  mythological  forms  see  more  fully  EBl9)  s.r:,  a. 
Roscher  s.v.  '  Dio^huren 
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speaks  of  °  boat  dedicated  to  the  same  deities,  and  for 
other  examples  of  names  of  ships  see  Smith's  Class. 
Vict.,  s.v.  'Insigne.'  It  is  probable  that  images  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  fixed  at  the  bow  of  Paul's  ship, 
since  it  was  customary  for  a  ship  to  carry  nt  the  bow 
a  representation  of  the  sign  which  furnishtrd  the  name 
(the  insiffc),  and  at  the  stern  a  representation  of  the 
tutelary  deity  (the  tutela).  Herod.  (037}  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  Pataikoi  (origin  doubtful),  figures  of  hitlruus 
muscular  dwarfs  which  the  Phoenicians  stuck  up  on  the 
bows  of  their  galleys  (cp  Phcknici  \,  and  sec  TVrr. 
Chip.  Phcen.  2ijf,  and  note  the  illustration  of  such  a 
galley,  ib.  19). 

CAT.  Cats  (EV)  or  rather  Wild  Cats  (atXovpot) — • 
for  the  context  requires  us  u.»  take  al'X.  in  this  sense — 
are  mentioned  in  the  'Epistle  of  Jeremy'  (Bar.  Ii?-) 
with  bats,  swallows,  and  birds,  which  alight  upon  the 
bodies  and  heads  of  idols.  Wild  cats  (p^nn)  are  recog- 
nised by  theTg.  of  Is.  1822  {for  Q^n,  see  Jackal)  34 14 
(for  c,-n\  see  1a<  kal  [4]),  but  not  of  Hos.  96  (where 
V-  is  a  faulty  reading  for  i's-1-n.  'thistles').  We  must 
not  infer  from  the  lateness  of  these  words  that  it  was  only 
at  a  late  date  that  the  Israelites  became  acquainted  with 
wild  cats.  They  no  doubt  knew  the  fells  maniculata 
(the  original  of  our  own  domestic  cat),  which  to-day  is 
very  common  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (though  it  is  scarce 
on  the  W.  side),  and  is  found,  indeed,  throughout 
Africa,  Arabia,  Svria,  and  Palestine  (Tristram). 

We  need  not  wonder  that  no  reference  is  made  in  the 
OT  to  the  domestic  cat.  The  Egyptians  themselves 
had  probably  tamed  the  wild  cat  only  to  a.  certain 
extent  ;  it  accompanies  the  fowler  on  his  expeditions 
(see  woodcuts  in  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  1236^).  The  stories  of 
Herodotus  (266)  are  absurd.  Bastit,  the  goddess  of 
Bubastus,  was  '  a  cat  or  a  tigress'  (Maspero). 

The  rendering  'wild  cats'  in  Tg.  of  Is.  (see  above) 
is  not  adopted  by  modern  translators.  All  that  we 
can  be  sure  of  is  that  the  writers  of  the  descriptions 
referred  to  had  in  view  some  definite  wild  animals. 
Wolves,  hyenas,  jackals,  and  wild  cats  (including 
'martens')  were  in  their  minds;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
distribute  them  among  the  various  Hebrew  terms. 
Many  commentators,  after  Bochart  (Hieros.  862),  give 
'wild  cat'  for  Hcb.  C"s  {Is.  132!  34 14  Jer.  5039  Ps. 
74 14  [text  doubted]).  Certainly  EV's  'wild  beasts  of 
the  desert'  (as  if  from  r.-/)  is  inappropriate;  the  ety- 
mology assumed  also  is  very  doubtful.  The  ancient 
versions  are  inconsistent,  and  the  Heb.  writers  would 
not  have  condemned  them.      See  Jackal,  Wolf. 

T.  K.  v,. 

CATECHISE  CpriiProv.  226AVmf.'-;  EV  'train  up,' 
with  which  cp  Lk.  ].  4  mg. ,  '  the  things  which  thou  wast 
taught  (KaTT}xr)ffT}s)  bv  word  of  mouth'  ;  Acts  18 25  mg. 
'taught  byword  of  mouth  ( Karrix*)  {*■&<>$ )  in  the  way 
of  the  Lord.'  That  oral  instruction  is  meant  by 
Kar-qx^v  is  undeniable;  cp  Jos.  Vit.  65,  'when  thou 
meetest  me,'  kqX  aiVus  ae  iroWa  KaTrjxycroj,  '  I  will  inform 
thee  of  many  things.' 

The  Revisers  of  the  OT  seem  to  have  thought  that  such  a 
peculiar  word  as  ---  may  have  had  a  technical  meaning  such  as 
narifxelv  at  length  acquired.  In  MH  a  derivative  of  "pn  ("pan) 
means  the  'gradual  introduction  of  children  into  religious 
practice';  e.g.,  'Wherein  consists  the  child's  training  (TJfj)> 
Yoma  82a,  with  reference  to  the  fasting  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment Certainly  the  word  -jjrt  elsewhere  always  has  a  te<  hnical 
meaning.  It  seems  to  mean  religious  initiation  or  dedication, 
wh-ther  of  a  person  (so  perhaps  -":-  lien.  1  ±  14)  or  of  a  building 
fee  Dedicate;  cp-pjn.  Enoch)-  The  first  part  of  Prov.  I.e. 
is  very  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt  (see  Che.  Ejc/>.  T.  Sept. 
1899).  OraMnstruction  there  doubtless  was  in  the  post-exilic 
period  to  which  Proverbs  seems  to  belong  (see  Education,  §  t); 
"ut  "]3n  is  not  one  of  the  technical  words  of  the  wist;  men  for 
communicating  instruction. 

CATERPILLER    (p^.),     Ps.lO.034,    etc      AV,     RV 

Cankerworm,  see  Locust,  §2  (6),  and  (?*pn)   *  K. 
837  etc.  EV,  see  Locust,  §  2  (9). 
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CATHUA(koya[B],  kaGoya  [A],  reAAHA?  [L]), 
a  family  of  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
Ezra,  ii.  §  9)  1  Esd.  630,  unmentioned  in  ||  K/sa'Z47 
Neh.  749.  unless  the  name  may  be  identified  with 
G\h.\k    (irD    for    "ina?),    or    perhaps    with    Giddm, 


1.  Nomadic  life.  ' 


CATTLE.1  The  nomad  origin  of  the  Semites  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  nuiwraus  words  relating  to  the  life 
and  associations  of  nomads  (c.^. .  ox, 
shi'i'p,  etc.)  are  common  to  all  the 
dialects.  In  the  case  of  the  b'ne  Israel,  not  only 
idioms  and  figures  of  speech,  luit  also  old  traditional 
names  and  even  direct  statements,  confirm  the  view, 
which  is  in  itself  highly  probable.  Note,  for  example, 
the  name  Raciikl,  'the  ewe'  (WRS  A'r/.  .S'cm.P)  311), 
and  the  description  of  Abram  as  a  '  nomad  Aramaean  ' 
(iik  'DiN  ft.  2G  5).  A  still  earlier  ancestor,  Jabal  (the 
name  is  again  significant),  is  called  the  '  father' — i.e. , 
founder — of  nomadic  life  (Gen.  4  20  ;  cp  Cainites, 
§11). 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  bear  in  mind  the 
difference  between  nomads  ('tent-dwellers,'  Gen.  I.e. ) 
and  those  who  have  settled  down  as  agriculturists. 
Of  the  constantly  recurring  struggle  between  these  two 
classes  l  vivid  picture  is  presented  in  the  narrative  of 
Zeeb  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  S),  chiefs  of  the  Midianites, 
a  people  which,  as  depicted  in  the  OT,  may  serve 
as  a  good  illustration  of  the  nomad  class.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  classes  may  not  be  complete  ; 
for  traces  of  nomadic  origin  will  continue  to  be  visible, 
e\en  after  the  shepherd's  tower,  or  the  cattle  kraal,  with 
its  nucleus  of  tents,2  has  developed  by  successive  stages 
into  the  fortified  city  (iudjo  yjj  ;  see  2  K.  17  9  188  and 
cp  Benz.  HA  125  f).  It  is  equally  important  to 
remember  that  the  state  of  civilisation  of  a  settled  people 
is  not  readily  assimilated  by  those  on  a  lower  grade. 
The  importance  of  this  in  its  bearing  on  the  early  history 
of  Israel  can  hardly  be  exaggerated3:  with  the  b'ne 
Israel  the  transition  from  the  nomadic  to  the  settled  state 
was  a  long  process.  The  compilers  and  expanders  of 
the  patriarchal  legends  shrink  from  representing  their 
heroes  as  pure  nomads  :  they  feel  that,  if  so  represented, 
these  heroes  would  be  grossly  inadequate  types  of  their 
far-off  descendants.  We  have,  however,  evidence  that 
the  later  Israelites  had,  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
their  own  land,  representatives  of  the  old  nomadic  life 
in  all  its  simplicity  (see  Rechabites). 

The  words  commonly  employed  in  Hebrew  to  denote 
cattle  in  general  are  : 

1.  njj~£,  juihncJiis^  ""-,  'property'),  EV  usually 'cattle  '  (so 
n3pQ   "EVJK  ,  '  nomads,'  (Jen.  46  32),  a  term  denoting  'possession,' 

comprising,  therefore,  the  things  which,  are  the 

2.  Names  for  u^ual  and  almost  peculiar  property  of  nomads. 

Cattle.  It  *s  used,  accordingly,  in  a  much  wider  sense 

than  jKi  (EV  'flock';  but  AV  'cattle,'  Gen. 
3O.40  etc.),  which  denotes  the  small  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
or  sheep  alone  (cp  1  S.  -.ri  -).  M/k/ir/i  does  not  include,  however, 
servants  ;  nor,  as  a  rule,  horses  or  asses  (but  see  Ex.  9  3  Job  1  3). 

2.  n~r,2}  belieitiah,  Krqvos,  includes  all  the  larger  domestic 
animals  :  in  Neh.  '1  12  14  it  means  a  saddle-animal.  It  is  usually 
contrasted  with  man,  wild  beasts  (^n,  ktiji-os),  birds,  and  crawl- 
ing things  0  P  Ps.  14Sio).  The  word  is  not,  however,  free  from 
vagueness,  fur  it  maybe  applied  to  wild  animals,  and  even  (in 
plur.  form)  to  an  imaginary  animal  (sec  Behemoth,  §§  i,  3). 

3.  Y£3,  be'zr,  KTrjvos  ('  cattle  '  Nu.  -0  4  Ps-  ^S  48),  '  beast,'  used 


A  In  the  present  article  will  be  found  what  requires  to  be  said 
about  large  cattle.  Small  cattle  also  are  included  in  treating  of 
pasturing,  tending,  breeding,  etc. ;  but  their  species  and  Hebrew 
names  will  be  considered  under  Sheep  and  Goat. 

2  hyl\  properly  the  circular  encampment  of  nomadic  tribes : 
cp  Gen.  25  16  Ezck.'25  4. 

'■'■  Hommel  {A /IT  .00)  remarks  on  the  resistance  to 
Babylonian  civihation  .Ii  played  by  the  nomad  Aramaean 
tribes  mentioned  in  the  A-  irruptions  of  the  eighth  and  the 
seventh  centuries.  Strong  historical  evidence  would  have  to  be 
shown  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Israelite  nomads  were 
essentially  different  from  these. 
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of  beasts  of  burden  (C^n.  45  17  cp  44  3  13)  and  of  cattle  generally. 
The  Ar.  ba'lr""  is  used  of  buth  the  camel  and  the  ass. 

4.  nrN^E,  melakhah  *  property '  (cp  Ex.  22  7  [6],  10  [9]),  used 
of  cattle  in  Gen.  33  14  and,  as  including  them,  in  1  S.  15  9. 

5.  N'-1:,  inert  'fat  cattle,'  1  K.  1 9  (RV  fatling,  cp  m-Wos 
o-iTfVTo^) ;  generally  used  with  ~?Z'  or  ~*^2. 

1'..  T-.z\  sch,  rendered  '  small  cattle  '  or  *  cattle  '  in  Is.  43  23  Ezek. 
34  17,  is  the  nam.  ttnitatis  to  w^,  see  Shi-:ki*. 

7.    C-r^N',  alaphlm  (pi.),  '  oxen  '  ;  cp  Pruv.  14  4  Is.  3O24,  etc. 

To  denote  the  animals  of  the  bovine  kind  the 
Hebrews  used  : 

f.i)  ~\?1,  bd/cdr,  a  generic  word,  which  frequently  occurs  in 
parallelism  with  fNS.  It  is  often  used  individually  (cp  "^"P, 
a  single  ox  or  calf;  see  Gen.  IS  7),  and  frequently  employed  to 
define  a  word  more  closely — e.g.,  with  S;y  Lev.  'J  2,  -n  E\  'JO  1. 
Its  usual  nam.  it  nit.  is  -\y?,  sor,  used  withuut  reference  to  age  or 
to  gender,  to  denote  an  ox  or  cow.  It  is  used  of  a  young 
calf"  in  LA.  22  30  [29],  Lev.  22  23,  and  is  once  collective,  Gen. 
32  5  [6].      (/<)  "!=,/*,«-,  fern.    ."HE,  parah,  bull,   cow,  denned    by 
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nd  used  of  a   seven-year-old,    Judg.  625.     if) 


S:;*,  '^7,  fern,  n^  J>\  'cgldh,  a  calf,  used  of  a  three-}  ear-old  (Gen. 
10  9  cp  Is.  15  5),  and  also  of  a  young  cow  that  already  gives  milk 
(Is.  7  21);  see  Heifer,  (if)  V2N,  'abMr  'mighty,' used  poetically 
of  oxen  (Is.  34  7),  but  also  uf  horses  (Jer.  S  16,  etc.). 

With   regard   to    the    practices    of   ancient    nomadic 

pastoral  peoples  we  are  but  ill-informed.     It  is  probable 

_        ..         that  formerly  (as  now  in  Arabia)  the  same 

3.  .Breeding.  c]an  would  not  breed  more  xh.xn  one  kind 

of  domestic  animal.  Then:-  is  still  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  camel-breeding  tribes  of  the  upland  plains  and 
the  shepherd  tribes  of  the  mountains  {WRS  Rel.  Sem.W 
311).  The  steppes  of  E.  Palestine  have  always  been 
more  suitable  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  northern 
mountains  for  oxen.  E.  of  the  Jordan,  however,  cattle 
were  turned  loose,1  and,  becoming  wild,  acquired  a 
name  for  their  ferocity  and  from  their  habit  of  gathering 
in  circles  round  any  object  that  attracted  their  attention 
(Ps.  U'J  12  [13]  f. ).  At  the  present  clay  shepherds  frequent 
the  cool  mountain-heights  in  the  summer,  and  find  late 
in  the  autumn  an  abundant  supply  of  green  leaves  and 
twigs  for  their  sheep  and  goats  in  the  cedars  round 
Lebanon  and  lUalln.k. 

The  parts  of  Palestine  which  were  most  suitable  for 
the  pasturing  of  herds  —  the  parts  which  deserve  the 
name  of  nj-s  px  (Nu.  '.\'l  1  4) — were  those  .situated  to  the 
E.  of  Jordan  (the  modern  region  of  TJclka)  and  in  the  S. 
plains  of  Judah.  The  enormous  tribute  paid  annually 
by  Mesa,  'the  shepherd'  (ip;),  attests  the  richness  of 
the  country  (cp  Xu.  I.e.).  Places  specially  mentioned 
in  connection  with  herds  and  rloeks  are  Carmel  (iS. 
2~> 2),  Shechem  (Gen,  '.>7  12),  1  >othan  (Gen.  37  17),  Sharon 
(i  Ch.  '27  29  Is.  tiri  10),  Tekoa  (Am.  1  1),  Gedor  (1  Ch. 
439),  Pethlehem  (1  S.  16  n),  Midian  (Xu.  31  32  cp  iv. 
8/. ),  Edom  (Is.  34  6),  and  Kedar  (Ezek.  27  21). 

In  prehistoric  times  there  were  several  kinds  of  oxen, 
all  wild:  a  European  bison,  Bison  bonasus,  Linn.,  still 
presen  ed  in  the  forests  of  SE.  Europe  ;   the 
^  '  Urus,  Bos  primi genius,  and  Bos  longifrons, 

now  extinct,  probably  belonging  to  the  same  race  as 
our  Bos  taarus  or  domesticated  oxen.  Our  modern 
cattle  are  derived  from  the  last-named.  In  Palestine 

at  the  present  day  horned  cattle  are  found  only  where 
fresh  pastures  are  easily  accessible.  In  the  wilderness 
S.  of  Judah  horned  cattle  of  n  rather  undersized  kind 
may  be  seen  in  great  numbers.  Farther  to  the  N.  there 
is  a  larger  and  better  bred  race,  used  for  tilling.  These, 
as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  same  species  as  our  cattle,  the 
Bos  taurus.  X.  of  Esdraelon  there  is  a  light-coloured 
and  stalwart  variety  usually  known  as  the  Armenian.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  especially  towards  the  N. ,  there 
is  a  species  of  Indian  buffalo,  Bos  bubalis  (Ar.  gamut),  a. 

*  Each  tribe  has  its  own  nvasm  (see  WRS  Kin.  212  JT-)  or 
special  mark  (cp  perhaps  nx.  Gen.  4  15  Nu.  2  2,  and  see  Cain, 
§  6;  Cuttings,  §  6).  With  this  it  was  customary  to  brand 
the  cattle.  See,  for  specimens  of  such  cattle  marks,  .Doughty, 
Ar.  Des.  1 125,  and  cp  Drake,  V ' nexplorcd  Syria,  1  341./C 
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clumsy  animal  with  remarkably  long  horns  (generally 
flattened  and  angulated).  From  its  size  and  general 
appearance  the  .species  has  been  confounded  with  the 
ancient  rtem  (see  Unkokn);  but  it  belongs  to  compara- 
tively recent  times.  It  has  been  introduced  into  several 
of  the  Mediterranean  countries  —  e.g.,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Italy.  E.  of  the  Jordan  horned  cattle  are  rare 
(Tristram,  Moat,  251),  although  the  best  country  for 
them  is  said  to  be  there  (cp  Buhl,  Pal.  60). 

Cattle-breeding  holds  a  large  place  upon  the  Egyptian 
monuments  ;  their  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  so-called  Zebu 
was  most  common,  and  that  several  species  of  it  were  bred. 
The  long-horned  kind  generally  had  their  horns  bent  like  a  lyre 
or,  less  commonly,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  Short-horns 
appear  rarely  in  the  Old  Empire,  but  are  more  frequent  in  later 
times.  Another  kind  was  hornless  ;  it  is  never  represented  as 
ploughing  and  threshing,  and  hence  may  have  been  regarded 
as  belonging  to  a  '  fancy  '  class. 

A  new  kind  appears  in  the  New  Empire.  It  has  horns  some- 
what wide  apart,  and  bears  a  big  hump. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  any  of  the  ancient 

methods  of  breeding  (a  certain  kind  of  which  is  pro- 

_    ...      hibited    by    the    law   in    Lev.  11*  10)    or    of 

5.  Cattle-  renciering  horned  cattle  tractable.    They  were 

rearing.  tiie  earliest  of  domesticated  animals.  They 
preceded  by  a  long  time  the  domestication  of  the  sheep. 
The  bones  of  one  species,  the  Bos  primtgenius  or  Urus, 
have  been  found  in  the  remains  of  the  neolithic  Swiss 
lake-dwellings. 

The  pastures  were  probably  free  to  all  comers,  since 
in  primitive  times  there  was  hardly  any  property  in 
land.  A  pasture  is  useless  without  a  watering-place  (cp 
Judg.  1 15,  where  the  importance  of  the  possession  of 
water  is  clearly  shown;  see  Moore,  ad  Inc.),  and 
property  in  water  is  doubtless  older  and  of  more  import- 
ance (cp  WRS  Rel.  SeuiJ-l  104/).  The  right  to  a 
pasture  was  obtained  by  digging  a  well ;  and,  among 
the  Hebrews  as  among  the  Arabians,  the  wayfarer  was 
always  allowed  to  water  his  beasts  so  long  as  he  did  not 
hinder  the  owners  of  the  water.1  See  Si'Kings.  The 
district  upon  which  cattle  pastured  is  called  njnp.  '''■ 
'place  for  feeding.'  Cp  <;-i  1  Is..  4  23  [v.  3]);  zrnj  "o 
'a  broad  pasture'  (Is.  30 23)  is  doubtful  (S/:t>T). 
-im::  (EV  'desert,'  'wilderness')  denotes  properly  a 
pasturing  ground  where  herds  are  driven,  from  -m  'to 
drive  (herds)';  cp  BUB  Lex.  s.v.  -ai.~ 

Culier  words  to  denote  the  pasturing  ground  are  HN3,  nvj 
the  pastoral  abode  (gen.  rendered  'pasture,' or  'sheep-cote,' 
once  'stable,'  K/ek.  255  EV).  Similarly  |'J"!  couching-place, 
Kr.  506  (  -l]  Prov.  24  15  of  an  abode  of  men).  To  denote  more 
narrowly  confined  areas,  we  find  [NS  niT133  sheep-folds  (1  S.  '-'4  3 
Zeph.  2  6,  etc.),  n-^3  an  enclosure  (Mi. 2  12),  nilD  (Gen.  3317) 
'  booths,'  temporary  night-shelters  (see  below). 

When  required  to  be  specially  fattened,  cattle  were 
withdrawn  from  the  open  pastures  and  kept  in  a  stable 
p2-<-  -See  Am.  64  I  S.  28  24  Jer.  40  21  Mai.  4  2  (32o); 
'  stall,'  lit.  a  place  for  tying  up  ;  cp  also  ns"?  ( Hab.  3  17) 
and  n^o  (Hab.  817  Ps.  aOo  7S7o)  '  fold.' 

TheyV«i4arecalled  C'nEi?  (Ps.  r,s  13  [14]  RV  'sheepfolds,' AV 
'pots'),  or  cn^'"  (Judg.  5  16  Gen.  4'Ji4),  properly  perhaps 
'double-pens.'  Moore  (on  Judg.  I.e.)  and  Che.  (on  Ps.  I.e.) 
prefer  the  sense  'dung-heaps.' 

The  manger  or  crib  is  Das  (Is.  I3  cp  Lk.  27  13 15 
<pi.TVT\),     whence    the     denominative    DUN    '  fattened,' 

1  A  stricter  law  is  alluded  to  in  Dt.  2  6  28. 

2  Similarly,  ^'^",  the  common-lands  of  a  city  (especially  a 
Leviticol  one),  in  Nu.  :J.'>  2  '  suburbs  '  [EV],  is  perhaps  originall} 
'place  of  driving'  (BJ)ll);  cp  RVmg.  'pasture-lands.'  Che. 
doubts  the  sense  of  '  driving  '  and  proposes  a  fresh  explanation 
making  the  word  practically  syn.  with  mi-  'field.'  Hence  the 
applied  sense  'reserved  land' — i.e.,  belonging  to  the  communitv 
or  to  the  sanctuary.      Sec/^A',  July  10,:;,  p.  566. 

3  -Til  wall,  like  the  Ar.  gadlrat1™,  denotes  the  fold.  Hert 
may  be  added  Tin,  which  may  originally  have  meant  a  '  cattle 
yard  '  :  cp  BDR,  s.v. 

i  r~N'  (cp  BDB,  s.v.)  '  stall '  is  used  generally  for  horses,  bu 
also  for  other  animals  ;  cp  2  Ch.  32  28. 
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applied  to  oxen  (Prov.  15 17  ;  and  also  birds  1  K.  (23 
[01]).  To  eat  the  '  stalled  ox  '  (which  was  looked  upon 
asaluxury;  cp  Prov.  I517)  is  termed  areproach  by  Amos 
(Am.  0  4) — himself  once  a  herdsman. 

Apart  from  the  ordinary  herbage  (p\  Nu.  22. 1  2W), 
cattle  had  special  food  ('s'1-^^),  which  Has  cither 
chopped  straw  (pn)  or  'mixed  fodder'  (^3;'  cp  Job 
65)  made  more  palatable  bv  the  addition  of  salt,  or  n 
salt  herb  (pin   ^u,  Is.  30-e,). 

From  the  references  in  the  OT  we  are  able  to  gain  a 

.       ,      fairlv   clear   idea  as   to  the   duties   and 
6.  bnepneras,  CU5toms  of  those  who  had    ,    .   .  m 

et0'  cattle. 

The  usual   word   to  denote  such   an   occupation    is    >irn   (or 

JNS  'l,  .T.'oO  '~i ;  less  frequently  ~r_>r  HSj,  and  "ipj  (for  the  last 
see  Sheep).  lb'  far  the  greater  number  of  referent  cs  deal, 
as  we  should  naturally  expect,  with  the  tending  of  sheep  .md 
goats,  and  the  specific  word  for  .1  'cattle-man'  0p3)  occurs 
only  once  (Amos  7  14). 

The  shepherd,  clad  in  a  simple  garment  (Jer.  43  12) 
like  the  mod.  Ar  burnus,  goes  forth  at  the  head  of  his 
flock  (niy  ;  cp  Jn.  10 4),  all  oi  which  know  his  voice  and 
respond  to  the  name  he  gives  them  (ib.  *..  3).  He  takes 
with  him  his  shepherd's  bag  (rrpri  'Sd,  i  S.  1740)  or 
wallet  (l-'Ps\  it.,  1  Y  Scrip),  staff  (^,  see  esp.  Gen. 
3_io[ii]  ;  and  cp  ^-"-"'  nr;;."?,  Ps.  234),  and,  as  a  means 
of  defence,  a  sling  (y^,  1  S.  l~4o).  He  '  gently  leads  ' 
his  flocks  ('"•"t',  Is.  40 1 1  Ps.  202)  to  the  best  pastures, 
where  he  makes  them  lie  down  by  streams  (Ps.  282)  ;  2 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  reading  in 
Ps.  202.2  is  uncertain  (see  Che.  Ps. <21).  The  dangers 
from  wild  beasts3  (e.g. ,  lions,  Is.  31 4  I  S.  17  34) 
and  nomadic  marauders  (Job  1^17)  were  verv  real. 
No  d_e:bt  there  was  the  solace  of  the  pastoral 
reed4  (see  Judg.  5 16,  and  cp  Job  21 12  1  S  I618),  and 
later  writers  speak  of  the  sheep-dog  (Job  30 1  Is.  5b'  10/ , 
see  Dog,  §  1),  well  known  to  the  Assyrians.  By 
night  the  shepherd  had  to  keep  watch  in  the  open 
air  (Lk.  28,  cp  Xah.  3  18)  ;  but  sometimes  a  temporary 
shelter  was  made  (Ass.  larbasu  =  v^-\  and  masallu 
are  so  explained),  whence  'shepherd's  tent'  ('jn  Snx 
Is.  33 12;  cp  cv~"  n,:rt;"p>  Cant.  18)  becomes  the  type 
of  an  uncertain  dwelling-place.5  In  other  cases 
towers  were  built  for  the  shepherds  (cp  Gen.  35  21,  and 
see  2  Ch.  2b  10)  ;  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day.  The  '  duars '  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
consist  of  stone  towers  put  together  without  mortar,  and 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  '  Talay5t '  of  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and  to  the  beehive -shaped  houses  of 
Scotland.  They  are  enclosed  by  low  avails  of  massive 
rough  stones,  and  are  occupied  by  cattle  (cp  Maspero, 
Dawn  of  Civ.  352/  ;  see  also  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  I13). 
The  sheepfolds  also,  as  their  name  implies,  were  sur- 
rounded by  walls  (cp  Jn.  10 1). 

When  the  shepherd  returned  to  his  master  the  sheep 
were  carefully  counted  by  being  made  to  pass  under  the 
staff  (cp  Lev.  2732  Jer.  33i3  E7.ek.2O37) — a  representa- 
tion of  the  shepherd  '  telling  his  tale '  is  not  infrequent 
on  Egyptian  monuments.  As  for  wages,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  practice  described  in  Gen.  SOzZff. 
was  usual :  possibly  the  usual  reward  was  the  milk  of 
the  flocks  (see  1  Cor.  97 — cp,  on  the  other  hand,  Zcch. 
11 13,  which  speaks  of  a  money  payment). 

From  ^3  'to  pour  out';  or,  'to  pour  over'  (so  Ass. 
halaht) ;  hence  '  to  mix.'  Cp  bat. farrapo.  and  see  Anointing, 
§i.    The  denominative  occurs  in  judg  T.'2r. 

Frd.  Del.  makes  'jL\-n'  =  ,j:s:]T,  >z<r  <</«(  =  ^nj)  in  Ass.  being 
a  ;^n.  of  rabdsu  'to  lie  down.'  But  see  Franz  Del.'s  note. 
"  Similarly  in  Assyria  :  cp  Maspero,  Damn  of  Civ.  767^ 

Cp  the  illustration  from  Assyria,  Maspero,  I.e.  The  shep- 
herd seated  plays  upon  a  reed  to  the  delight  of  his  dog. 

At  the  present  day  a  sheep-pen  is  made  of  boughs.  It  is 
called  hazlra  (see  Hazor),  and  the  trail  of  boughs  in  the  sandy 
desert  is  always  a  sign  of  the  nomad  manzil  (encampment)  ;  cp 
Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  2220/ 
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The  status  of  the  shepherd  varies  according  to  the 
society  in  which   he  lives.      Among   primitive  pastoial 

7  Status    Ix"Ples    the    sheikh    himself,    or    even    his 

'daughters,  tend  the  docks  (cp  Gen.  2!)  9 
Ex.  2i6— //.  6423),  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day 
in  various  pans  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (see  Kn. -Di. 
/'.'.i-.,  ml  hi.).  The  early  kings  of  Israel  owned  large 
flocks,  and  the  post  of  chief  shepherd  (cp  rupo  -res,  Gen. 
476,  also  1  t'h.  27  29  1  Pet.  64,  dpxnrot/j.riv,  and  mugister 
rrgii  pecons,  I  ,iv.  1  4)  was  important  and  full  of  dignity. 
Hence  the  designation  '  shepherd  '  (ny)  was  a  noble  one 
and  was  used  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (Jer,  234,  ep  ,-iei  '  to 
rule  2  S.  62)  as  well  as  of  those  of  Assyria,  and  becomes 
the  origin  of  the  beautiful  NT  phrase  'the  good 
shepherd.'  Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  that  the  adoption 
of  a  more  settled  mode-  of  life  should  be  unfavourable  to 
the  repute  of  the  shepherd.  To  the  Eg\  ptians,  for  more 
than  one  renson,  shepherds  were  an  '  nl  joininjtion  '  (Gen. 
4634:  cp  AiiiiMtNATKiM,  4)  ;  '  Asiatic  '(i.e.,  barbarian) 
and  'shepherd'  were  to  them  synonymous  terms  (see 
Egypt,  §  31).  Similarly  in  Palestine,  as  the  Jews 
advanced  in  prosperity,  the  prestige  of  the  shepherd's 
calling  diminished.  In  Rabbinical  times  a  shepherd  was 
precluded  from  bearing  witness,  because  one  who  must 
have  fed  his  flocks  upon  the  pastures  of  others  would 
naturally  be  dishonest  (cp  Sank.  25  2,  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  IO7). 
Besides  the  use  to  which  cattle  were  put  in  ploughing 
and  threshing  (see  Agriculture.  §  8),  they  were  also 

8  Use  of  u         as  d™11?!11    animals    (cp   1  S.  67  ff.). 
'     ..,         Their  Milk  (q.v.)  formed  one  of  the  main 

articles  of  diet,  and  their  skins  were  used 
for  clothing  (see  Leather,  Wool).  Pastoral  life 
probably  meant  usually  a  diet  of  milk  and  game  ;  and 
the  use  of  cattle  for  food  was  somewhat  restricted  (see 
Rel.  Sem.ffl  296/".).  The  young  animal  was,  however, 
preferred  and  considered  a  special  dainty.  At  the 
present  day,  it  is  said,  the  sheep  is  eaten  only  at 
festivals,  and  goat-flesh  is  not  used  as  food  save  by  the 
very  poor.  In  sacrifices  cattle  were  frequently  used, 
and  huge  hecatombs  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  temple  services z  (cp  1  K.  8  63  2  Ch.  5  6  7  5  211 33  etc. ). 
Cattle,  being  almost  the  only  property  of  nomads, 
become,  among  primitive  people,  a  medium  of  exchange. 
When  the  first  coins  were  made  in  Greece,  this  was 
commemorated  by  stamping  the  head  of  an  ox  upon 
the  ingot.  Cattle  and  wealth  are,  therefore,  almost 
synonjmious  terms. 

Cp  rp}D  'possession  and  Ass.  sugultatu  'herd';  mpD  'cattle,' 
and  rrjpD;  D'DDJ  and  Syr.  \m*h :  I^XJS  orig.  an  animal 
for  riding  (Nestle,  ZDMG  33,  707  ['79]  ;  peats  and  ptcunia  ; 
KTTjfos  and  KrrjfAa). 

The  earliest  legislation  (Ex.  20-23)  was  intended  for 

a    people  who,  having   advanced  beyond  the  pastoral 

„       ,  ,    stage,  were  occupied  chiefly  in  agricul- 

9.  Treatment  - 


of  cattle. 


ture.      The  prominence  given  to  the  ox, 


the  sheep,  and  the  ass  is  as  noticeable 
as  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  horse  and  the 
camel.  Remarkable  also  is  the  humanity  which  char- 
acterises these  regulations.  Cattle  are  not  to  be  muzzled 
(ogn,  cp  DDnp)  while  threshing  (Dt.  25j) — a  law  which 
holds  good  to  the  present  day  (cp  Dr.  ad  lac.),  and 
was  in  vogue  in  Egypt,  where  one  sees  representa- 
tions of  an  ox  and  an  ass  threshing  unmuzzled  (cp  Erm. 
Eg.  432,  and  see  Agriccltcre,  §  8).  According  to 
another  enactment,  oxen  were  not  to  work  upon  the 
sabbath  (Ex.  23  12).  Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of 
the  sabbath,  it  was  customary  to  water  the  cattle  on 
that  day  (Lk.  13is).  Other  laws  respecting  cattle- 
stealing  and  damages  caused  by  oxen  are  given  in  Ex. 
21 2&f.;  cp  ib.  22 10  \$\ff.  The  law  dealing  with  the 
case  in  which  a  beast  entrusted  to  one's  care  has  been 
maimed  or  torn  (Ex.  22 10  [s]ff.)  provides  that  the  pro- 
1  n3to,  properly  'slaughterer  (of  cattle),'  is  applied  to  a  cook 
and,  strangely,  to  a  member  of  the  royal  body-guard.  See 
Executioner,  and  cp  OT/CC*)  262,  n.  1. 
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duction  of  the  maimed  part  is  to  suffice  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith  and  that  no  restitution  is  to  be  required 
(see  Deposit).  It  was,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  shepherd  to  be  able  to  produce  a  leg  or  a  piece  of  an 
ear  as  a  proof  (cp  Am.  3  i=  i.  Jacob,  however,  declares 
to  Laban  that  instead  of  producing  '  that  which  was 
torn  of  beasts  '  (hbtj)  he  has  made  good  the  loss  himself 
(Gen.  31  39). 

The  early  Semites,  like  other  pastoral  peoples,  paid 

great  reverence  to  cattle,  their  kinship  with  whom  they 

long   continued    to    recognise.        This 

10_  Reverence  gives    additional    poirit    to    Nathan's 

lor  cattle.      paml)ie  .  ^e  ewe  iamD  was,  to  a  poor 

man  who  nourished  it,  more  nearly  a  daughter 1  than  it 

could  be  in  later  times.      No  doubt  the  special  veneration 

for  cattle  was  connected  with  the  idea  that  man  owes 

his  food  in  large  measure  to  them  (cp  WRS  I.e. ). 

A  full  treatment  of  this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far. 
Nor  can  we  consider  here  the  Israelitish  form  of  the 
legend  of  the  'Golden  Age'  (cp  Hesiod,  Works  and 
Duvs,  logff.),  and  the  contrast  between  J's  description 
of  the  peace  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  (cp 
Is.  116/)  and  P's  representations  of  man  as  their  lord 
and  master.  The  worship  of  the  domestic  animals  is 
another  subject  which  invites  attention.  The  most 
ancient  evidenee  for  it  is  supplied  by  the  Babylonian 
zodiacal  mythology.2  In  Egypt,  too,  the  worship  of 
sacred  animals  takes  us  back  to  an  incalculable  antiquity. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  bull-worship  of  Memphis  and 
other  cities  (see  K<;vi"T,  §  14),  which  has  been  connected 
with  Israelitish  idolatry.  Notice,  too,  the  worship  of 
the  cow  Ha'thor,  the  'lady  of  heaven,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  cow-headed  Ashtoreth  of  Sidon.  See  further 
Calf,  Golden;  Ashtoreth;  Azazel;  Clean,  §  17. 3 

.1.  1-:.  s. — s.  a.  c. 

CAUDA  (kayAa[T1AVH]),  Acts 27  16.    SeeCLAUDA. 

CAUL  (properlv  a  close-fitting  cap  or  net-work),  as 
applied  to  an  article  of  dress,  occurs  as  the  EV  rendering 
of  D'D^V"  Is.  :Ji8  (mg.  ■  networks,'  as  though  =  ] '2">  ; 
C  e..v\TTAOKI<\).  To  complete  the  parallelism  of  the 
verse,  ue  should  read,  with  Schroeder  and  others, 
D'D'O'-",  '  little  suns  '  ;  see  Necklace,  n. 

In  its  anatomical  sense,  'caul'  in  Hos.  138  ([db1?]  "rijD  ; 
<ru7/.A«<r,u<)s  Kapdlas)  apparently  refers  to  the  peri- 
cardium. It  is  used  similarly  in  K\.  29  13  Lev.  34  10  15 
etc.  to  render  rnrri' (lit.  'excess';  (5  \o,Jis),  an  uncertain 
expression  which  has  occasioned  difficulty  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  denotes  probably  '  the  fatty  mass  at 
the  opening  of  the  liver  which  reaches  to  the  kidneys, 
and  becomes  visible  upon  the  removal  of  the  "lesser 
omentum,"  or  membrane  extending  from  the  fissures  of 
the  liver  to  the  curve  of  the  stomach'  (Dr.  Lev.  SBOT, 
ET).  On  the  Yss. ,  and  various  interpretations,  cp 
Di.-Rvs.  on  Lev.  33; 4  and,  on  the  probable  reason 
of  the  choice  of  this  particular  part  of  the  body  for 
offerings,  see  Liver. 

CAVES  (i"ni"0,  mtdrdh;  ctthAajon  ;  spelunca). 
The  limestone  strata  of  Syria  and  Palestine  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  formation  of  caves  and  ravines.  The 
springs  issuing  from  limestone  rock  generally  contain 
eai i  »i  inate  of  lime,  and  most  of  them  yield  a  large 
quantitv  of  free  carbonic  acid  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 
To  the  erosive  effect  of  water  charged  with  this  acid, 
combined  with  the  mechanical  action  of  the  sand  and 
stones  carried  along  by  the  currents,  the  formation  of 
caves  and  ravines  in  such  rocks  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 

1  Cp  the  Egyptian  paintings  which  represent  men  talking  to 
cattle,  and  decking  them  with  fringes. 

-  (In  the  'Bull'  of  the  Zodiac,  which  is  the  Bab.  Gud-an-na 
(equivalent  to  our  Taurus,  or  else  to  Aldebaran),  see  Jensen, 
Kosmjl.  62  jf. 

3  I.  U.  Diirst's  Die  Kinder  v.  Bab.  Ass.  u.  Ag.  (Berlin,  'oq) 
— a  contribution  to  the  history  of  domestic  cattle — appeared 
after  the  present  article  was  in  type. 

4  The  old  view  that  ydtheretk  was  the  greater  lobe  of  the  lung 
has  nothing  in  its  favuur. 
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What  are  now  ravines  have  in  many  cases  originally 
been  subterranean  watercourses,  which  have  been  un- 
roofed by  the  degradation  of  the  rock.  Some  of  the 
Syrian  caverns  are  of  great  size  ;  Strabo,  for  example 
(756),  speaks  of  the  awTjXaia  ^advarofxa  of  Iturasa,  and 
mentions  one  capable  of  holding  4000  men.  Books  of 
travel,  from  "William  of  Tyre  and  Quaresmius  onwards, 
abound  with  references  to  such  caves  and  the  local 
traditions  respecting  them  (Tavernier,  Maundrell,  Shaw, 
Robinson).  Those  of  Palestine  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  places  of  refuge  and  shelter  for  the 
terror-stricken  (Is.  2  19  Rev.  615  cp  Zech.  14s),  the  out- 
lawed (David),  the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted  (Judg. 
62  iS.  136  1K.IS413  18913  Ezek.  3327  2  Mace.  6n 
Heb.  11 38),  and  the  criminal  (Jer.  7"  Mk.  11 17  and  ||), 
and  as  places  of  sepulture  (Gen.  23  n  Jn.  11 38). 
Whether  the  word  Horite1  means  'cave-dwellers'  has 
been  questioned  ;  yet  that  in  many  parts  of  Palestine 
the  earlier  inhabitants  continued  to  use  caves  not  only 
as  storehouses  but  also  as  dwelling-places  cannot  be 
doubted.  Of  their  connection  with  worship  in  pre- 
Christian  times  there  is  little  or  no  direct  evidence. 
Still,  it  appears  safe  to  hold  '  that  the  oldest  Phoenician 
temples  were  natural  or  artificial  grottoes,  and  that 
the  sacred  as  well  as  the  profane  monuments  of  Phoe- 
nicia, with  their  marked  preference  for  monolithic  forms, 
point  to  the  rock-hewn  cavern  as  the  original  type  that 
dominated  the  architecture  of  the  region'  (WkS  AY/. 
Sem.M  197),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Greek  /xtyapov 
was  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician  m^  [ib.  200).  The 
association  of  so  many  of  the  Christian  sacred  sites 
in  Palestine  {e.g. ,  Birth  of  Alary,  Annunciation,  Meet- 
ing of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Birth  of  the  Baptist,  Trans- 
figuration and  Agony  of  Christ,  Repentance  of  Peter) 
with  grottoes  is  the  arbitrary  invention  of  legend- 
mongers.  See,  further,  Maarath,  Meapah,  Hebron 
(Machpelah),  Makkedah,  Etam,  Eleutheropoi.is  ; 
also  Adullam  (where  it  is  shown  that  'cave'  ought 
to  be  read  '  hold'),  and  (on  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity) 
Bethlehem,  §  4. 

CEDAR  (ilN  ;  KeApoc  [BAL]),  Cedrus  Lihmi 
Loud. ,  bears  in  Heb.  a  name  which  is  found  also  in 
Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopie,  and  is  probably  derive'!  1 
from  a  root  signifying  '  to  be  firm  '  or  '  well-rooted,'  of 
which  another  derivative  might  be  the  D^X2  of  Ezek. 
2724.  It  appears  that  Aram,  'arzd  and  Ar.  arc,  like 
Kiopos,3  may  denote  not  only  the  cedar,  but  also  the 
juniper  [Juniperus  Oxycedrus),  and,  possibly,  pines  of 
various  sorts."1  It  may  be,  then,  that  nx  is  not  to  be 
strictly  confined  to  Cedrus  Lihani  ;5  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  tree,  which  has  been  associated  with 
Lebanon  from  ej.rlv  times,  is  the  one  usually  intended,8 
and  in  such  a  passage  as  Is.  41 19  the  cedar  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  other  conifers.  OT  writers  em- 
ploy the  cedar  as  a  type  of  beauty  (Nu.  246),  majesty 
(2  K.  Hqi,  strength  (Ps.  29s),  and  loftiness  (2  K.  lit 21). 
The  wood,  which  was  much  more  precious  than  that  of 
common  trees  like  the  sycamore  (1  K.  10  27),  was  largely 
used  in  the  construction  of  great  buildings  like  the  temple 
(see  also  Altar,   §  8)  and    Solomon's    palace;    cedar 

1  Cp  -in  in  Jo'..W>  1  S.Un.     See  Horite. 

2  Best  translated  'durable';  certainly  not  (as  EV)  '  made  of 
cedar-woi'id.'     (.But  the  text  is  in  disorder.  1 

3  On    this   see    the   Index   to   Schneider's   Theofihrastus,  s.v. 

4  So  in  modern  times  we  are  told  of  el-' A  rr:—'  jn  the  mouth  of 
uneducated     Syrians    it    designates    one    "f    the    pines,    Punts 
halephensis,  which  prows  in  great  numbers  on  the  mountains 
{Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  l.ri  247). 

5  Low  (57)  says,  '  ns  seems  to  have  denoted  both  the  cedar 
and  the  J  unif-crus  Oxycei?~us,  L.'  According  to  the  same 
authority,  Aram.  av-.it  denotes  first  Pinus  cedrust  then  all 
conifers. 

6  Hooker,  however,  regards  it  as  'an  open  question  whether 
the  C.  Libani  is  one  of  those  which  supplied  most  of  the  timber 
employed  iri  building  Solomon's  temple  '  (.Vat.  Hist.  Rev.,  1  '-:?■?., 
p.  14),  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  wood  used  for  purification  (Lev.  14  Num.19)  was  the 
juniper. 
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beams  were  most  highly  esteemed  for  covering  interiors 
(Cant.  1 17  Jer. 'J*Ji4).  The  use  made  of  this  wood  in 
the  ceremony  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  1  -i  4 _//- )  or 
the  person  rendered  unclean  by  contact  with  a  dead 
body  (Nu.  196),  seems  to  be  due  to  the  esteem  in  which 
it  was  held  for  durability  and  incorruptibility  (sec  Di. 
on  Lev.  14,  Nowack,  HA  2289).     Scv  Clean,  §  16/ 

Of  the  existing  cedars  of  Lebanon  the  first  accurate 
account  was  that  given  by  .Sir  J.  J  >.  Hooker  in  A<t/. 
Hist.  Rev,,  1S62,  pp.  11-1S.  The  group  which  he 
visited  was  that  in  the  Kadisha  valley,  N.  of  Beirut, 
near  the  summit  of  Lebanon  (I'uhr  el  Kodib).  He 
found  there  about  400  trees,  disposed  in  nine  groups — 
the  trees  varying  from  about  18  inches  to  upwards  of 
50  feet  in  girth. 

Another  interesting  account  is  that  of  1 V.  Leo  Amkrliml, 
\vho\isited  thun  in  1884/1  He  speaks  of  three  groups-  uiie  at 
Barak,  a  second  4  m.  Ks>l--.  of  Hshcrre,  and  the  third  18J  m.  N. 
of  that  place  It  is  the  second  o(  these,  the  same  that  J  looker 
visited,  which  he  particularly  describes.  The  greatest  height 
of  any  of  the  trees,  he  says,  is  about  82  ft.;  but  the  majority  are 
between  46  and  72  ft.  The  oldest  of  them  were  the  strongest 
trees  he  had  ever  seen. 

According  to  Tristram  (SVHB  344),  '  at  least  nine 
distinct  localities  are  now  ascertained.' 

[According  to  I  >r.  Post  (Hastings'  P/i  2  364),  it  is  uncertain 
what  tree  is  meant  by  'drdzim  in  Nu.  -16.  He  remarks  that 
'the  cedar  o\  kckuion  does  not  grow  in  moist  places,'  but  '  seeks 
the  dry  sloping  mountain  side,  where  nothing  but  the  moisture 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  nourishes  it.'  He  concludes,  therefore, 
that  'unless  we  suppose  that  the  location  of  the  'artizlm  is 
poetic  licence,  we  must  suppose  some  waterdoving  tree  to  be 
intended  in  this  passage.'  It  was  well  to  bring  forward  this 
difficulty,  which  is  overlooked  by  Di.  The  remedy  lies  close  at 
hand.  Usage  requires  that  the  '  cedars '  should  be  described  as 
the  trees  which  Yah  we  planted.  "We  have  to  read  in  a  d>tind 
1  like  cedars '  and  in  b  probably  Q'lnyD  '  li^e  poplars '  (Che. 
Exp.T.  IO401  b  [June  '99]).] 

N.  M. — \V.  T.  T.-D. 

CEDRON  (KeAptON  [ANY]),  ;Macc.l5394i  AV. 
See  Gederah,  i. 

CEDRON  (toy  KeApoy  [Ti.],  tcon  KeApooN  [WH] 
Jn.  IS  1,  RV  Kidron. 

CEILAN,  RV  Kilan  (K[e]lA<\N  [I-A,  om.  L]).  The 
sons  of  Ceilan  and  Azetas  are  a  family  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9,  §  8  c)  1  Esd.  5is,  not 
mentioned  in  ||  Ezra  ( 2 16)  or  Keh.  ("21). 

CEILING,  in  modern  house-architecture,  means  the 
covering  of  a  room  which  hides  the  joists  of  the  floor 
above,  or  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  Down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  the  word  was  applied  also  to  the  inner 
lining  of  the  walls  of  a  room,  and  in  modern  shipbuilding 
it  still  denotes  the  inside  planking  of  a  ship's  bottom 
(see  New  E/tg.  Diet  s.v. ).  The  Hebrew  words  (see 
below}  rendered  '  ceil,'  '  ceiling,'  in  KY  are  to  be  taken 
in  this  more  extended  sense.  See  further,  Chamber, 
House,  Tkmi-lk. 

1.  J2D,  sippfm,  1  K.  6  15  (Sokqs)  ;  cp  nVED,  scpJunah,  Jon.  1  5 
(the  'sides'  or  'innermost  pams  '  of  the  ship).  The  verb  is  used 
in  1  K.  69  737  Jer.  22  14  Ha-.  1  4. 

2.  In  2  Ch.  3  5  c'L'i~2  ^'J  nrn  means  'he  covered '(or  panelled) 
[the  greater  house]  '  with  fir.' 

3.  V~V'  sdhipky  Ezek.  41  i6t,  a.  word  otherwise  unknown. 
Co.  proposes  to  emend  :-y  r\-^»  to  ry  'i^n  ;  see  2  Ch.  3  5  as 
above,  and  -p  the  v^  of  Nu.  173^  [1638/;  a  '  covering '  of 
the  altar]. 

CELLS  (nv:n),  Jer.  37i6  AVme-  RV,  AV  «  cabins,'  2 
a  questionable  rendering  of  a.  Hebrew  word  which 
is  probably  corrupt.  The  words  'and  into  the  calls' 
are  quite  unnecessary  after  '  into  the  dungeon  house ' 
("i^n  n'2-\vi,  and  may  be  a  gloss.      See  Prison. 

AYmg  RV  (Cp  crvy/f Aetcr/xo?  [QmS-])  is  aguess.  InlateHefj., 
Syr.,  etc.  (N)rnn  denotes  'shop'  (cp  epyarrTr/pia  [Aq.],  er- 
gashduni)  or  'tavern.'  Moreover  the  form  is  difficult  (Be  van, 
Dan.  30,  n.  1).     IP's  xePefl  (BAQt  Xa-  ["1.  al-  XV-)  points  to  the 

1  Published  in  the  Allgem.  fuirs'-  u.  Ta.gd-Zeitungy  at  the 
end  of  1S85,  and  also  in  the  ZDPV)  0  Zqff.  _ 

'  Cabins  '  in  the  sense  of  '  cell '  is  now  quite  obsolete. 
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reading  n(0~in.       Cheyne   suggests   reading    ni'Pinn  '  the  lowest 
part  (of  the  pit)':  cp  IN.  88  7  Lam.  IJ  55, 

CELOSYRIA    (koiAh   cypi*   [NAL]),    iEsd.  2i7, 

RV  CCELKSYRIA. 

CENCHREA,  or  rather,  RV,  ChxemtEJE  (k€NXP£<M 
[Ti.  WIIj).  -V  town  and  harbour  on  the  Saronic  gulf, 
now  marked  by  the  village  of  Kiehries.  It  served  as 
the  eastern  purt  "I  <  "orinth,  which  layabout  seven  miles 
(Str.  300,  says  70  stadia)  to  the  west,  just  as  Lech.etim 
was  the  port  for  the  Italian  trade.  Strabo  calls 
Cenchre;e  ;i  village  {k&ht)),  which  indicates  its  sub- 
ordination lu  Corinth  :  it  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  landing- 
place  for  goods  and  passengers. 

About  4  m.  to  the  north,  at  Sclnerius  (modern  Kalawaki),  was 
the  (St'oAKfi-;  or  tramway  upon  which  vessel-,  of  small  tonnage 
nui.de  Uu-  ji.iss.inc  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other  (to  or  tew  t«- 
rof  toO  'la-Bnuu  :  Str.  335,  3(H):  cp  Time.  87,  Pol.  -1  m,  I  >io 
Cihs  51  5).  The  idea  of  sLilj^Lilulin-  for  it  a  canal  cul  ihruuyh 
the  Isthmus  was  very  ancient.  The  scheme  was  entertained  in 
turn  by  lVriander,  J  Jtmetnus  Poliorectes,  Julius  Caesar,  Call -n  la, 
Nero,  urd  1 1  erodes  At  tic  us.  Nero  actually  began  the  work  in 
67  a.  d.,  bout  the  time  of  Paul's  final  visit  to  Corinth.  Ves- 
pasian sent  him  six  thousand  Jewish  prisoners  from  Galilee 
(Jus.  BJ  iii.  10  10).  Trace-;  of  this  cutting  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  line  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  modern  engineers  who 
have  brought  this  \povov  fieya  ayuiVKTi^a  to  completion  (1881- 
1893). 

Half  a  mile  to  the  SW.  of  the  Saronic  entrance  to  the 
canal  are  the  remains  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuaries  and 
Stadium  which  furnished  Paul  with  the  imagery  of 
1  Cor.  924-27. 

The  pines  from  which  were  cut  the  victors'  garlands  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (380)  and  Pausanias  (ii.  1  7).  The  road  to 
Corinth  led  through  groves  of  pine  and  cypress  and  was 
bordered  with  tombs— among  them  those  of  the  Cynic  Laouuics 
and  the  courtezan  1  -ais  (Paus.  ii.  2  4 ).  Coins  (of  Antoninus  1  'ms) 
give  a  representation  of  the  harbour  of  Cenchrea;  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  temple,  and  containing  a  standing  brazen 
colossus  of  Poseidon  (Paus.  ii.  '2  3)  and  three  ships.  Coins  of 
Hadrian  show  the  two  harbours,  Lechaeum  and  Cenchrta.-,  as 
nymphs  turned  opposite  ways,  each  holding  a  rudder,  inscribed 
LECH.,  CENCH. 

It  was  from  Cenchrese  that  Paul  sailed  at  the  close  of 
his  first  visit  to  Achaia  (Acts  18 13  cp  20  3).  The 
voyage  between  Greece  and  Asia  took  a  fortnight  in 
Cicero's  case  (Ep.  ad  AH.  5  13  69);  but  he  sailed  slowly 
(cp  Thuc.  33).  Phcebe,  1  deaconess  of  the  church  at 
Cenchreas,  '  carried  under  the  folds  of  her  robe  the  whole 
future  of  Christian  theology'  (Renan,  Saint  Paul,  219), 
for  to  her,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  to  Italy  on  her 
private  affairs,  Paul  entrusted  his  letter  to  the  church 
at  Rome  (Rom.  16  1  2).1  See  Frazer,  Pausanias,  3  7  f. 
Good  map  of  the  Isthmus  in  Baedeker's  Greece,  ET, 
229.  w.  J.  W. 

CENDEBEUS,  RV  Cendebseus  (k€n*6B<moc 
[ANV] ;  but  KSNAeBeoc  [A  once],  AeB&ioc  [N*V 
once],  and  AAlBeoc  [X  once]),  the  general  left  by 
Antiochus  VII.  in  command  of  the  sea-coast,  who  '  pro- 
voked the  people  of  Jamnia,'  and  also  fortified  Kidron 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Judcra.  He  and  his  army 
were  put  to  flight,  near  Modin,  by  Judas  and  John, 
the  two  sons  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  (r  Mace.  15  38- 
16  10).  According  to  Zockler,  he  is  the  Cend&  of  the 
Arabian  legends,  a  N.  Ar.  prince  hostile  to  the  Jews 
(cp  Blau,  ZDMG  25  577)-  Schiirer  {CJV  1,  §  7,  ii.  31), 
however,  derives  Cendebeus  (as  also  Kauduj3eus)  from  the 
Lycian  town  K&v5vf3a. 

CENSER,  the  utensil  used  for  offering  Incense. 

In  EV  it  represents  i.  riTjpD  the  vessel  for  offering  rnbj? 
'incense'  with;  Ezek.  8x1  2  Ch.  2fi  mf  (©  6vfi.ia.Tnptov,  which 
is  found  once  in  NT— Heb.  94  [RV»Hf-  'altar  of  incense']). 
From  the  same  root  is  derived  nr:^,  2  Ch.  30  14,  'altars 
[RVm£-  vessels]  for  incense.'    Cp  Incknse,  §  1. 

2  nnno  (v/  snatch  up  ;  irvp[e]tov)  Lev.  10  1  16  12  Nu.  166  ft. 
VI?  (T.  EV,  but  AV  alone  in  Nu.4i4  (nvpiov)  1  K.  7  50  (AVmit- 
'ash  pan';  0vlV«i))  2  Ch.  422  (Ovta/cr)  and  Trupetov).  In  these 
pavsat^es  RV  gives  '  firepans,'  and  both  AV  and  RV  in  Ex.  27  3 

1  [Unless  it  be  held  that  Rom.  16  1-20  is  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion given  to  Phcebe  bv  Paul  for  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  So 
Julicher,  Einl.  in  das  N '  1\  73  (cp  Colossians,  §  4);  M'Giffert, 
Ckr.  in  Ap.  Agey  275.     Cp,  however,  Romans,  §§  4,  10.] 
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883  2  K.  25 15  and  Jer.  .ri2  19  (where  AVm?.  'censers')-  The 
rendering  '  snuffdishes '  occurs  in  Ex.  2;">  38  3723  Nu.4q  (see 
Candlks-i  ilk,  §  2).  £5  generally  7rvp[e]ioi'  which  recurs  in 
Ecclus.  "»0  9  (EV  '  censer  ').     See  I  vcense,  §  4. 

3.  Ai£o.i>wt6s  (Rev.  83  5)  etymoln._d.calIy  '  frankincense  ' ;  cp 
musn    in  t  Ch.  O29  (<P  At^acwTOs:  here  only,  hut  once  in  A  and 

cp  j'Mh;i:.5  2). 

CENTURION   (gkatontapxhc   [Ti.]   -oc   [WH]), 

Mt.  85.      See  Akmy,  §  10. 

CEPHAS  (kh<£ac  [Ti.  WH],  Aram.  &*E*2  'a  rock,' 
cp  Ass.  Kapu,  and  Ileb.  D^D,  Jer.  429  Job  30  6  ;  see 
Lag.   Phers.  58).      Sue  Peter. 

CERAS  (khpac  [BA]),  1  Esd.  529.      See  Keros. 

CETAB,  RV  Ketab  (kht&B  [BA  ;  om.  L]).  The 
b'ne  Cetab  are  a  family  of  Xethinim  in  the  great 
post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §9)1  Esd.  630,  not  men- 
tioned in  |;  Ezra  (2  46)  or  Neh,  (7  40). 

CHABRIS  (x^BpeiC  [BNA]  ;  in  Judith  S  10  %a.$pziv 
[BX],  wPP"/*  LA],  in  10  6  xaft>eie  [BXA]),  son  of 
Gothoniel,  and  one  of  the  rulers  of  Bethulia.      (Judith 

615  810  10  6.) 

CHADIASAI  (AV  they  of  Chadias)  and  Ammidioi 
(AV  Ammi'doi),  two  clans  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
Ezra,  ii.  §  9,  §  8c),  1  Esd.  f,  aof  x&AlAC&l  [B],  x&A- 
AC<M  [Avld];  ammiAiOI  LB1- -AIOI  [A]  [Lorn.]),  where 
they  occur  after  the  Men  of  IVeroth  (1  Esd.  5  19  —  E/ra 
5  25=  Neh.  7  29).  Tin;  names  may  lie-  identified  (though 
not  with  confidence)  with  Keuesh  [i]  (Josh.  1^23),  or 
perhaps  Hadashah  (ib.  v.  37)  and  Hl'Mtah  (ib.  o.  54). 

CHOREAS    (XMP6AC    [A]),    2    Mace.  10  3237.   AV 

Cher  e  as. 

CHAFF  (]'b  etc.).     Sec  Agriculture.  §§  9,  15. 

CHAINS  is  the  word  used  in  EV  in  translating 
Hebrew  terms  which  signify  (1)  ornaments  and  insignia, 
and  (2)  means  of  confinement  and  punishment.  Though 
chains  were  no  doubt  well  known  to  the  earl)'  Semites, 
it  is  chiefly  the  latter  variety  that  we  find  depicted  upon 
the  monuments  ;  actual  remains,  moreover,  have  been 
found  in  excavating  (Place,  Xine->e,  iii.  pi.  70).  Chains 
for  confinement  consisted  of  rings  around  each  foot 
joined  together  by  a  single  link  ;  the  arms  were  similarly 
treated  (see  Botta,  Monuments  de  Niuive,  i.  pi.  82). 

1.  Chains  were  worn  as  articles  of  adornment  upon  the  foot 
(rny^N,  see  Anklkts,  Bracelet,  5),  arm  (m^,  see  Bracelet, 
4),  and  neck  (C"p"in,  pjy,  see  Necklace).  For  chains  such'as 
were  worn  by  Joseph  and  Daniel,  as  expressive  of  rank  (.  V2~i, 
and  Bibl.-Aram.  N^onX  see  Necklace.  To  denote  some 
kind  of  architectural  ornamentation  we  find  mpT)"^  i  K.  O21 
(Kr.  'PIT;  Ezek.  V23,  doubtful),  and  rn'.ti'""^',!  1  K.  717  2Ch. 
3i6lcp  2CE  35),  see  Pillar,  Temple.  Of  these  Heb.  words 
the  former  is  used  in  Is.  40 19  (mpn*i,  text  doubtful)  of  the  chains 
fastening  an  idol,  the  latter  denotes  the  chain  worn  upon  the 
high-priest's  ephod  (niVT',  Ex.  2S  22,  nv,;'-^',  39is;  Kpocros 
[KAK],  Kpaxrtr.  [b];  also  Ex.  -^14  kpo<t[<t](ot6s  [BAFL]);  see 
bivKAsni.ATE,  ii.,  Ephod,  Ouches.  For  chain-armour  see 
Breastplate,  i. 

2.  As  a  means  of  confinement,  ropes  or  cords  were  perhaps 
more  commonly  employed.  For  chains  the  general  term  is  ETJIInI 
Nah.  3io,  etc.,  or,  with  closer  reference  to  the  material,  ,s33 

p?,  'fetters  of  iron'  (Ps.  14U8) — both,  in  parallelism,  in  Ps. 
105 18.     Other  terms  are  pyx  (Collar,   3)  and  n^'nj,    'brass' 

(Lam.  37).2  The  use  of  the  latter  in  the  dual  (CTj^nj,  Judg. 
lf>2T  2S.  334,  etc.)  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  binding  of 
li'.tih  hands  and  feet  by  these  bronze  fetters.  The  dreek  words 
are  §€07105  (Jude  6),  treipri  (2  Pet.  24),  jtc'Stj  and  aAucrts  (in 
parallelism,  Mk.  54  I,k.  *  29) ;  the  last-mentioned  term  is  used 
in  Acts  T-lo,  where  the  Roman  custom  of  chaining  a  prisoner  to 
two  warders  is  exemplified.      See  Prison. 

CHALCEDONY.     What  the  ancients  understood  by 

1  The  Aramaic  form  of  this  word  (Nn^r^c)  l5  represented  also 
in  the  new  Hebrew  n^'sc\  which  became  a  regular  word  for 
chain,  and  meant  also  a  chain  for  measuring. 

2  The  RV  'chains'  for  D'nin  2  Ch.  33n  is  too  bold.  See 
Manasseh. 
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CHALDEA,   CHALDEAN 

the  word  is  uncertain.  ±.  It  is  met  with  only  once  in 
the  Bible  (Rev.  21io;   x^AkgAcon  [Ti.],  x^AkhAcon 

[WH]  ;  others,  kapxhAcon  ;  oih-idotiius).  In  modern 
mineralogy  chalcedony  is  a  variety  of  amorphous  quartz 
'semi-transparent  or  translucent;  white,  gray,  blue, 
green,  3'ellow,  or  brown  ;  stalactitic,  reniform,  or 
botryoidal,  and  in  pseudomorphs  or  petrifactions  '  (Ency. 
Bri/.W  16389).  The  word  chalcedony  is  usually  applied 
to  the  white  or  gray  variety,  the  brown  chalcedony  being 
known  as  the  sard  (Sardius),  the  red  as  the  carneli.in 
(see  Sardius).  The  chalcedony  also  occurs  in  stratified 
forms  ;  when  -white  layers  alternate  with  black  it  is 
called  onyx  (see  Onyx).  When  the  white  alternate 
with  others  of  red  or  brown  colour  it  is  called  sardonyx 
(see  Sardonyx).  Pliny,  who  lived  not  far  from  the 
time  when  the  Apocalypse  took  shape,  does  not  speak 
of  the  chalcedony  as  a  distinct  stone,  but  only  of 
'  Calchedonii  [or  'carched.']  smaragdi '  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  emerald,  mentioning  that  the  mountain  in 
Chalcedon  where  these  stones  were  gathered  was  in  his 
day  known  by  the  name  of  '  Smaragdites' 1  (HA'  37  72"73)- 
Symmachus,  on  the  other  hand  (circa  200  a.d.  ),  gives 
Kapxn§bviov  for  -\z-q  in  Is.  Mi?  (AV  'agates,'  RV 
■rubies').  This  rendering  suggests  an  original  -\3-\3 
(cp  the  reading  x°l:'X°fJ  D'(-.'3>  Kopxopos  [A])  for  -hid 
in  Ezek.  27 16  (AV  *  agate,'  mg.  '  chrysoprase,'  RV 
•rubies').      See  Precious  Stones,  Rubies. 

^.  Chalcedony  (karkednd)  is  the  usual  1'esh.  render- 
ing of  13^.  sebho  ia.xa.TTjs,  achates,  'agate'  of  Ex.  2819 
3'.")  12).  Notwithstanding  the  reference  in  Ezek.  2722  to 
the  precious  stones  imported  from  Sheba2  we  can  hardly 
connect  the  stone  ^c  with  the  country  called  Sheba. 
As  Eried.  Del.  points  out  (Heb.  Lang  36)  it  is  the  Ass. 
subn — i.e.,  the  shining  or  precious  stone  (abnu  nasku  or 
akru),  Kare^oxvP-  This  stone  occurs  among  others  in 
a  list  of  stones  enchased  in  gold  for  the  royal  breastplate. 
On  Delitzsch's  suggested  identification  with  the  diamond 
(Prol.  84  ff.f  or  the  topaz  (Ilcb.  Long-  36)  cp  what  is 
said  under  Precious  Stones,  Diamond,  Topaz. 
Tradition  is  in  favour  of  the  rendering  '  agate.' 

A^ate,  so  named,  according  to  Theophrastus,  from  the  river 
Achates,  in  Sicily,  is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of  form 
under  which  silica  presents  itself,  almost  in  a  state  of  purity, 
forming  98  per  cent  of  the  entire  mineral.  The  silicious  particles 
are  not  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  transparency  of  rock- 
crystal,  but  a  semi-pellucid,  sometimes  almost  opaque  substance, 
with  a  resinous  or  waxy  fracture  ;  and  the  various  shades  of 
colour  arise  from  minute  quantities  of  iron.  The  same  stone 
sometimes  contains  parts  of  different  degrees  of  translucency, 
and  of  various  shades  of  colour  ;  and  the  endless  combination  of 
these  produces  the  beautiful  and  singular  internal  forms,_  from 
which,  together  with  the  high  polish  they  are  capable  of  receiving, 
agates  acquire  their  value  as  precious  stones.  Agates  are 
usually  found  in  detached  rounded  nodules  in  that  variety  of 
trap  rock  called  amygdaloid  or  mandelstein,  and  occasionally  in 
other  rocks.  The  varieties  of  the  agate  are  numerous,  and  are 
now,  as  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  arranged  according  to  the  colour 
of  their  ground. 

3.  It  is  not  apparent  why  RV"1^  should  suggest 
'  chalcedony '  for  cnr-in  in  Ex.  2820  (EV  '  beryl '). 
See  Tarshish,  Stone  of.  w.  r. 

CHALCOL  (XaAx^A  [A],  x^AkaA  [L]),  i  K.  4  31 
[5n],  RV  Calcol. 

CHALDEA,    CHALDEAN,   CHALDEAN   (&TC2, 

X&AA&IOI  [BXAEQL],  Ass.  A'a/d/i),  is  used  in  Gen.  11 28 


1.  The  Kaldu. 


Jer.  2-is  2.")  12  f.Qio  51  24,  and  often,  as 


an  equivalent  for  Babylonia.  The  land 
of  the  Kaldu  proper  lay  SE.  of  Babylonia  proper,  on 
the  sea  coast  as  it  then  was.      Its  true  capital  was  Bit 

1  Cp  At6bs  cr/j.apay5tTT)?  of  Esth.  16  iP  and  see  M  ardle, 

2  Theophrastus  {Lap.  34)  tells  us  that  the  best  preciuiis  stones 
came  from  Psepho  (e«  ttj;  i//e<£o>  Ka\ovfievr)$  ywpas).  This  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Psebo  of  Strabo  (822)  a  lake  and 
island  S.  of  M^roe  (mud.  Tsana  or  Tana)  near  the  head  of  the 
Blue  Nile  (see  Reclus,  Ceo^r.   Univ.  IO258   '62). 

y  The  difficulty  of  believing  that  the  Israelites  knew  and 
perhaps  even  engraved  the  diamond  is  only  minimised  by  Del., 
not  removed  (see  Adamant,  Diamonij),  though  it  is  not  so 
serious  in  the  case  of  S<'bho  (mentioned  only  in  P)  as  in  that  ot 
3  'ahaloni  (Ezekiel  and  P). 
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Vakin  ;  its  usual  name  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  was 
mat  Tamtim,  the  Sea-land.  If  Delitzsch  (Par.  128, 
etc.)  be  correct  in  his  derivation  of  the  name  from 
the  Kassite  people,  the  wider  application  to  Babylonia 
may  have  been  a  legacy  from  the  Kassite  dynasty  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Kassites  (Del.  calls  them  Kossaer) 
had  a  language  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Kaldu,  who 
spoke  Semitic.  The  Kaldu  are  carefully  distinguished 
by  Sennacherib  both  from  the  Arabs  and  from  the 
Aram.vans.  Merodach-baladan,  the  usurper  in  .Ribylon 
during  Sargon's  reign,  and  the  inveterate  foe  of  Assyria 
till  Sennacherib  hunted  him  from  lialninn  to  Iiit-Yakin 
and  thence  to  exile,  \.as  a  Kaldu.  There  is  no  reason, 
to  think  he  had  any  right  in  Babylon  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  shows  him  to  have  been  more  foreign 
than  were  the  Assyrians.  In  fact,  the  Chaldeans  not 
only  furnished  an  early  d\  nasty  of  Babylon,  but  also 
were  incessantly  pressing  into  Babylonia  ;  and,  despite 
their  repeated  defeats  by  Assyria,  they  gradually  gamed 
the  upper  hand  there.  The  founder  of  the  New-Baby- 
lonian kingdom,  Nabopolassar  (circa  626  u.C. ),  was  a 
Chaldean,  and  from  that  time  Chaldea  meant  Babylonia. 
The  use  of  the  term  Chaldee,  introduced  by  Jerome 
to   distinguish    the    language   of   certain    chapters    in 

2.  'Chaldee,'   Daniel  and  Ezra  <D'^  i1L^;  Dal1'  i4>' 
etC(  is  incorrect.    The  only  correct  expression 

is  Aramaic  (see  Chaldea,  §  2  ;  Daniel, 
§  12;  Akam,  §  2;  Aramaic  Language,  §  1  _/. ). 
Another  peculiar  usage  must  be  mentioned.  We  find 
1  Chaldeans '  used  in  Dan.  as  <x  name  for  a.  caste  of 
wise  men.  As  Chaldean  meant  Babylonian  in  the 
wider  sense  of  a  member  of  the  dominant  race  in  the 
times  of  the  Xew  Babylonian  Empire,  so  after  the 
Persian  conquest  it  seems  to  have  connoted  the  Baby- 
lonian literati  and  become  a  synonym  of  soothsayer  or 
astrologer  (see  Daniel,  §  n).  In  this  sense  it  passed 
into  classical  writers.  Whether  any  association  of 
sound  with  kal&t  the  specific  name  for  magician  in 
Assyrian,  helped  the  change  of  meaning  is  difficult  to 
decide.  The  modern  so-called  Chaldees  have  no  racial 
claim  to  the*  name,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  traces  of  alleged  Chaldean  culture  discovered  at 
Telloh  are  correctly  assigned  to  this  people. 

See  Delattre,  Les  Ckaldeem,  Wi.  Untcrs.  Alior.  Gesch., 
47 '  ff-i  and  the  Histories  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  ;  also  Bcitr. 
sur  Assyr.  Z  113.  C.  H.  W.  J. 

CHALPHI  (xdvAcbei  [VA]),  1  Mace.  11 70  RV,  AV 
Calphi. 

CHAMBER.  Of  the  structure  of  the  chamber  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  house  we  know  but  little ;  it  would 
naturally  depend  upon  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. In  modern  Syria,  floor,  wall,  and  ceiling  are 
commonly  made  of  beaten  clay  (cp  rj'D  Ezek.  13 12), 
which  is  often  coloured  with  ochre.  Wood,  neverthe- 
less, is  not  rare.  The  Ceiling,  if  of  wood  and  flat,  is 
of  curious  and  complicated  joinery  ;  or,  if  vaulted,  is 
wrought  into  many  coves  and  enriched  with  fretwork  in 
stucco  ;  the  walls  (n'p)  are  adorned  with  arabesques, 
mosaics,  and  the  like,  which,  set  off  by  the  whiteness 
of  the  stucco,  present  a  brilliant  effect.  Enamelled 
inscriptions,  specimens  of  the  most  intricate  Arabic 
caligraphy,  originally  intended  to  keep  off  harmful  jinns, 
surround  the  walls.  On  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  chambers,  see  House,  i. 

Of  the  various  Heb.  words  for  'chamber'  "1*1  n  and  ""'?,""  (cp 
ujrepojov)  are  used  of  rooms  in  private  houses  ;  see  Bed,  §  1. 
""I"*"  is  used  particularly  of  the  nuptial  chamber  ;  see  Tent,  §  4. 
Other  terms  are  used  especially  of  rooms  in  a  temple  or  palace. 
""3^  (1  Ch.  9  26  Jer.  35  2  4,  etc.)  or  H3CJ  (Neh.  3  30  12  44  13  7), 
a  room  in  the  temple  occupied  by  priests  and  temple-servants, 
also  a  room  in  the  royal  palace,  Jer.  361220;  and  (once)  ol  a 
meal-chamber1  in  a.Bamak  (1  S.  922  AV  'parlour')  ;  see  Hioh- 

1  Or,  'feasting  hall.'  For  another  probable  instance  see  2  K. 
10  22  emended  text  (see  Vestry).  WRS  Rel.  Sem.C2)  254  n. 
suggests  that  AeV^,  club-room,  is  derived  from  ,{y ;  but  see  Lewy, 
Die  scmit.  Fremdw.  im  Griech.,  94. 
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Place,  §  3.  jtar  (1  K.  0  5  7  3  Ezek.  41  <,Jf.)  and  Kn  (j  K.  14  2s 
2Ch.l2n  Ezek.  40  iff.)  are  similarly  used  of  temple-chambers. 
In  the  case  of  two  words  the  suggested  rendering,  'chamber,'  is 
certainly  incorrect ;  y^  (1  K.  65  AV)  means  properlya  'story,' 
as  in  RV  (see  Temple),  and  3:  (Ezek.  16  24  31  39  RVmsr. 
'vaulted-chamber'),  in  parallelism  with  ncn,  refers  evidently  to 
some  mound  for  illicit  worship  (LCV  better  'eminent  place'). 

CHAMBERLAIN.  In  Esth.  I1012  etc.,  EV  uses 
'chamberlain'  (for  D*~lp),  perhaps  as  a  more  English- 
sounding  title  than  Eunuch  [q.v.\  On  Jer.  51 59 
(AV1™.'-  'chamberlain')  see  Seraiah  [4]. 

Illastus,  in  Acts  12  20,  is  a  court  officer  in  charge  of  the  king's 
bedchamber  (6  en-i.  tou  kchtwi/os  tov  (SacriAeiu?) ;  but  in  Rom. 
lf>23  otKoc<Vos  (AV  '  chamberlain  ')  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  (RV 
'treasurer');  cp  Lat.  arcarnts,  and  a  gloss  of  Philow,  6  en-c 
ttjs  Sfjaocrt'a?  TpaTreXys.  The  same  title  occurs  in  iiisctiptions 
(cp  Mann.  O-VO/i.  85,  ed.  1732,  Nei'A.a>  oiKOvofM  'Arrtas ;  see 
W.  A.  Wright  in  Smith's  D£V)  s.v.).     ' 

CHAMBERS  OF  THE  SOUTH  (\W\-\  iyin),  Job  99> 

and  probably  37 '9  (emended  text).  See  Stars,  §  3  e. 
Earth,  Four  Quarters  of,  §2(1*2). 

CHAMELEON.  ,.  RV  Land-crocodile  (113,  etym. 
uncertain),  one  of  the  reptiles  mentioned  as  unclean 
in  Lev.  II30.  ©  (x&MAlAeouN  [FL],  xamh.  [BA])  and 
Vg.  {chameleon)  have  the  same  rendering  as  AV  ;  the 
Arabic  versicm  has  hardawu,  which  means  probably 
a.  species  of  land -crocodile.  Bochart  [Hleroz.  43) 
argues  from  the  Hebrew  name,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  word  for  '  strength, '  that  what  is  meant  is  the  Arabic 
•waral,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  sort  of  lizard. 
The  Talmudic  references,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
point  to  a  smaller  animal  ;  but  they  are  too  general  to 
convey  any  definite  information  (Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des 
Talmuds,  223 /.).  N.  M. 

^.  AV  mole  (nDC'jn)  in  the  same  verse.  See 
Lizard,  6. 

CHAMOIS  OPT,  derivation  uncertain,  cp  Lexx. ; 
Ko.MHAOTTo.pAoAic[BAFL],  Dt.  list),  a  'clean' animal, 
mentioned  along  with  the  fallow-deer  (^>'n),  the  roebuck 
(>3S  and  i?nrr),  the  wild  goat  (ipx),  the  addax  (|£>'-|),  and 
the  antelope  (i«n)  ;  see  Clean,  §  8.  Many  ancient 
interpreter:  (©,  Vg. ,  Arab. ,  Abulw. ,  Kimhi,  etc. )  thought 
that  what  was  meant  was  the  giraffe  ;  but  the  home  of 
the  giraffe  lies  far  away  from  Palestine.  A  more 
probable  rendering  is  the  os'i  or  '  wild  goat '  of  the 
Targums,  which  suits  the  context  better.  The  chamois 
(Knpicapra  tragus)  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Caucasus,  but  is  not  known  to  have  ever  inhabited 
Palestine,  whereas  of  mountain  sheep  and  goats  there 
have  been  found  three  kinds.  Tristram  and  Post  think 
that  zemer  may  be  the  wild  sheep  (Ovis  tragelaphus)  ; 
but,  though  that  sheep  lives  in  Northern  Africa,  and  an 
allied  or  identical  species  occurs  in  Arabia,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  lived  in  Palestine.      See  Goat. 

N.  M. 

CHAMPION.  For  1  S.  17  4  23  EV  (D*?3n  K'»N) 
see  Goliath,  §  2.  For  1  S.  17  51  EV  (1133)  see  War 
and  cp  Giant,  3. 

CHANAAN  (x&NAAN)  Acts  7  n  13  19  Judith  5  3  etc. 
AV,  RV  Canaan  ;  and  Chanaanite  (xa.No.na.ioc) 
Judith5i6AV,  RV  Canaanite. 

CHANCELLOR  ( D1K3  bill ) ,  Ezra  i  iff.   SeeREHUM,  5. 

CHANNUNEUS,  RV  Chanuneus  (xanoynmoc 
[BAa»]),  iEsd.  848  =  Ezra8i9,  Merari,  3. 

CHAPEL  (BHpO),  Am.  7 13  AV,  RV  Sanctuary 
(q.v. ).  Cp  Bethel,  §  3,  n.  For  1  Mace.  1  47  2  Mace. 
10  2  11  3  AV  see  Sanctuary. 

CHAPHENATHA  (xA.cbeNA.ei>,  [AXV]).  1  Mace. 
21 37  RV,  AV  Caphenatiia. 

CHAPITER  {i.e.,  capitellum  ;  'capital'-  so  Amer. 
RV). 
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(')  trsh.  y~'h  of  the  heads  of  the  pillars  in  P's  account  of  the 
taV-made  (Ex.  3638  381719;  ipi-Ai-L  «e0aAi's).  Sec  Tahek- 
NACCK. 

(_)  T\y\i,A'othtsrcth  (\/"in3  '  to  surround,'  whence  TTI3  'crown') 
is  used  (a)  of  the  crowning  portion  of  Solomon's  pillars  Jachin 
and  Bo\z(i  K.7  16-20,  eirrtefia  I  HAL];  2  K.  To  17,  xw0<*P  [BjH 
€Tn«tM*[L];  2Ch.4i2/,-pe«[]JAJ,  -pw0[L];  Jer.5222,  yei<ros 
fHN  \<  )|,  #ct./^Ai5c9  [I  )"'---|);  see  Pillar:  mid  (/>)  in  the  descrip- 
ti .fVul..riii.n'-  '  f.a^.-'  f..rthelavers(i  K.  7  31);  butseeLAVER. 

(3)  n^i',  scphcth  (\  H£J  'to  overlay'),  also  of  the  crowning 
portion  of  Solomon's  pillar  (2  Ch.  3  15,  iPl-al  doubtful).  See 
Pillar. 

(4)  "TiiiD,  kaf-htor  (deriv.  uncertain)  occurs  with  the  same 
meaning,  if  we  are  to  follow  RV  and  AVniur.  (Amos  9  1,  to  lA-aer- 
Trjpioe  [BQ»'s'  ]  =n?:D,  Qvaio.<jTqpiov  [AQ  "  J  =  021O  ;  Zeph.  2  14  ; 
rd  (pari/ta^ara  [BNA<  H1])-  But  £«//*/<??- elsewhere  has  a  different 
sense  (see  Candli^i  ick,  §  2).     Read  perhaps  r^"\2  (Che.). 

CHAPLET,  RV  for  mb  Prov.  lo-lof  (AV  'orna- 
ment' ;  i$  CTecp&NOc)-  "Wisdom  is  a  chaplet,  or  wreath, 
or  garland  of  grace,  upon  a  man's  brow.  Chaplets  or 
garlands  of  Mowers  were  common  in  the  second  century 
B.C.,  at  banquets  (Wisd.  Sol.  28  cp  3  Mace.  48)  :  see 
Mials,  §  ir.  For  the  chaplets  of  bridegrooms,  see 
C'kuvvN.  (  )f  similar  import  are  the  ar^ara  of  Acts 
14  13  (EV  '  garlands  '),  the  usual  headgear  of  sacrificers 
to  Zeus. 

Some  critics  hold  that  there  is  a  hendiadys  in  the  passage 
and  that  the  meaning  is  ravpovs  tVrep/xe'i'oi.'s  (garlanded  oxen). 
Ornaments  resembling  crowns  were  placed  on  royal  animals  by 
tin  Assyrians  (1  p  rd^o  Esth.  <i*  and  see  C  \«  >w\),  and  on  victims 
for  the  altar.  '  The  very  doors,  th<  very  victims  and  altars,  the 
very  servants  and  priests,  are  cruwned '  (Tcrtul.  Dc  Cor,  x.). 

CHARAATHALAR  (xapaa9aAap  [A]),  iEsd.  53° 
=  Ezra  259  =  Neh.  7'->i.      See  Cherub  (ii.). 

CHARACA,  RV  Cuakax  (ton  x^P^ka  [VA],  a 
town  in  Gilead,  with* a  Jewish  colony  (2  Mace.  12i7,  see 
'roi1.),  described  as  750  stadia  from  (Avshiun  {q.v.). 
The  distance  must  be  exaggerated.  About  120  stadia 
NE.  from  Muzeirib  appear  el  Hurak  and  el  Hureiyik. 

G.  A.  S. 

CHARASHIM,    THE    VALLEY   OF,    {a)   1  Ch.  4 14 

(RV  Ge-makasiiim),  called  in  (&)  Nch.  11  35  'the  valley 
of  craftsmen  '  (RVm-  Ge-haiiakashim).  In  (a)  MT  has 
C'L'nn  n'j  ;  in  (b)  nn  u.1  The  fundamental  rendering 
of  (T3  is  777  apa.(T€Lfx,  which  assumes  various  distorted 
forms.2  In  1  Ch.  I.e.  this  valley  is  described  as  occu- 
pied by  craftsmen  (workers  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal; 
cp  KV'"£-),  who  traced  their  origin  to  Kenaz.  The 
'  father '  or  founder  of  the  family  was  Joab  b.  Seraiah. 
Acennling  to  Kittel's  analysis,  however,  the  words  'father 
of  the  valley  of  craftsmen,  for  they  were  craftsmen,'  are 
a  later  addition  to  an  old  returd  (Chron.  in  SBOT).  If 
so,  it  becomes  easier  to  admit  that  the  name  n'enn  tc-J 
must  be  corrupt.  The  statement  of  the  Talmud  ('Tcr. , 
Mrg.li)  that  Lod  and  On< •  were  situated  in  the  Ge- 
harashim  is  surely  impossible.  The  'plain  of  Ono ' 
(Nch.  tij)  is  the  natural  phrase.  Most  probably  \i  (ge) 
is  1  corrupt  fragment  of  -22  {b'ne),  and  the  name 
originally  meant,  not  'valley  of  craftsmen,'  but  'sons 
of  sorcerers,'3  i.e.,  members  of  a  guild  of  sorcerers.  It 
was  a  spot  connected  by  ancient  tradition  with  Philistine 
sorcery  (cp  Is.  16  Mic.  7 13).  Conder's  identification, 
tiicivfure  {PEFQ,  '78,  p.   18)  falls  to  the  ground. 

T.  K.  C. 

CHARCHAMIS,  1  Esd.  1 25  AV  and  CHAR- 
CHEMISH,  2Ch.  352o  AV.      See  Cakchemish. 

CHARCOAL  (AN0PAK1A  [Ti.  WH]),  Jn.  18 18  219 
RV'"*-     See  Coal,  §  3. 

CHARCUS  (B^XOYC  [B]),  1  Esd.  532  AV  =  Ezra253, 
Bakkos. 

1  The  pointing  is  exceptional ;  the  'effect  of  analogy'  (Konig, 
i.  1  i-y)?     DiUcrentlv  Olsh.  340.     Rather  corruption  of  the  text. 

2  In  1  Ch.  4  14  ayea.&5aeip  [L].  7VJ5  pacrei/j,  [A],  <£apas  [L]  ;  in 
Neh.  11  35  yi)  apaofe]i/i.  [    c.a  mg.  inf.  L],  om.  BK*A. 

3  In  Is.  3  3  cl  ""— '  ehaTmers'  ;  cp  KA'mg.. 
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CHAREA    (X*pe<\    [A]),     i  Esd.    5  32  =  Ezra  2  52. 

HAKsHA. 

CHARGER,  a  somewhat  archaic  expression  denoting 
a  '  platter'  (which,  indeed,  takes  its  place  in  the  Amer. 
Vs.  of  OT),  is  employed  by  the  EV  to  render  :— 

(1)  nii'f,  /Lvrt?-<iA(Nii-7i3  19  and  throughout  the  chapter  [P]; 
<p  Tjw&dor  as  in  Mt.  -0  23  Mk.  14  :>o),  the  tabernacle  offering 
givun  by  the  heads  o(  the  tribes,  elsewhere  rendered  'dish.' 
See  Meals,  §  9. 

(2)  '"'"IjN,  .i.cjirtd! ;  *  chargersof  gold  .  .  of  silver,'  enumerated 
among  the  temple  vessels  restored  by  Cyru^  (Ezral  0,  om  R,1 
i/ruKTTjpe?,— ».«.'■,  wine-coolers  [AL],  phial,.'  IV'g.]  ;  ||  1  Ksd.'Ji3, 
o-!rov8[e]<.a  [BAL])  A^'trfal  (which  is  found  with  slight  varia- 
tions in  Aram.,  1\1H,  and  Arab. )  is  taken  to  be  a  lo;in-word  from 
the  Hellen.  lir.  k«ptoA|A|o?  'basket*;  cp  ]!askkt^ 

(;)  TriWf  (,Mt.l4°  n  Mk.6:-s  ?*X  the  <lisli  upon  which  was 
brought  the  head  of  John  the  Kipu.-t  ;  Lk.  11  39,  EV  'platter,' 
along  with  'cup.'     See  .Meals,  §  9.      In  Alt.  -025  Trapoijjis. 

CHARIOT    (nn2"lD.    3D"lO,    S3")).      Of  the    three 

Heb.    words  denoting  'chariot'  merkabh  is  post-exilian 

(1  K.  56  [4=6]).      It  is  employed  in  Lev.  15o 

1.  Names.  and  Cam_  gio  for  the  se.n  of  the  chariot  or 

palanquin   (d?   £wl<rayfia  [another  transl.  has  K&dur/JLa], 

€7ri[3a<rt$  [^,'ff  Rashi]).  In  nearly  every  case  rekhehh  is 
usi'd  C(.)llcctnrL'ly  for  a  body  of  chariots.  The  instances 
where  it  is  employed  to  denote  a  single  chariot  (like 
merkdbkdh)  are  comparatively  few  (Judg.  528  2  K. 
O-i  24).  Occasionally  it  designates  the  chariot-horses 
and  riders  (2  8.  IU10),  or  the  horses  only  (2  S.  84;  cp 
Is.  21  7  9).  On  the  other  hand,  merkdbkdh  expresses 
the  individual  chariot,  Ass.  tiarkabtu,  Ar.  markabat"" ', 
Syr.  markabhtha — all  alike  derived  from  the  common 
Semitic  root  [rakhabh),  to  mount  or  ride,  and  corre- 
sponding in  meaning  to  Latin  currus  and  1  dreek  dpfxa. 
The  word  in  Heb.  is  frequently  employed,  not  in  «. 
purely  military  sense,  but  to  denote  a  state  carriage  or 
travelling  conveyance.  Examples  of  this  use  may  be 
found  in  Gen.  41  43  4629  Lev.  ITiq  t  K.  12  18  and  Is. 
__  27  (?).       This  word  must  be  kept  quite 

Waggons,  distinct  from  another  term, '(?;-.//<?// (n^jy). 
'cart'  or  '  iva^goii.,'  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
agricultural    produce    (Am.  213). 3     The  cart  was    ein- 


Fig. 


— Assvrinn  Cart  (temp.  Tiglath-pileser  III.). 
Brit.  Mus.  Nimrud  Gallery,  no.  84. 


ployed  in  very  early  times  by  the  Israelites  (1  S.  67 
2  S.  63)  before  chariots  were  introduced  among  them. 
Its  form  probably  approximated  to  that  of  the  accom- 
panying figure  (fig.  1),  taken  from  one  of  the  reliefs 
of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  Each  cart  holds  three  occupants 
and  is  drawn  by  two  oxen  ;  the  wheels  have  eight 
spokes.  A  still  more  primitive  kind  of  cart,  employed 
by  the  Asiatic  nations,  possessed  wheels  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  circular  discs,  whilst  the  earliest  and 
most  primitive  form  of  all  consisted  in  a  mere  frame- 
work with  '  a  board  or  seat,  placed  between  two  asses 
to  which  it  was  strapped,  on  which  the  person  sat  as 

1  The  first  word  in  km  XPV(T01  k-t.A.  [13,  om.  AL],  has  per- 
haps come  in  by  mistake  for  k6'  representing  the  evvea.  kol 
eiKotri  at  the  end  of  the  verse  ;  so  H.  A.  Redpath  (in  a  private 

communication ). 

2  But  x.ap  itself  is  possibly  a  I'crs.  or  Sem.  loan-word  (BDfi, 
S.Z'.  ;   cp  Fr.i.  Ara.ni.    ]•'>  rntdiv.  77  /.). 

3  The  poetical  use  "f  this  w^>\  (in  the  pi.)  for  war-chariot 
in  Ps.  40  9  fiol  is  isolated;  incite,  i,  the  text  is  not  undisputed 
(see  Weapons).     On  Am.  213  see  also  Aguiculture,  §  8. 
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on  an  open  litter  ' 
illustration  (fig.  2 


Fig.  2.  —  Ancient  Egyptian 
com  ey-incc  (+lh  dyn.) 
After  Wilkinson. 

the  War-chariot. 

.  __  Hebrews  for  centuries 

3.  War- 
chariots  : 
introduced 
late. 
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[Dr.  Samuel  Birch).  The  appended 
,  taken  from  a  monument  belonging 
to  the  fourth  Egyptian  dyn- 
asty, clearly  exhibits  this 
earliest  mode  of  conveyance. 
It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  East  camels, 
asses,  and  mules  are  more 
convenient  and  general  as 
a  means  of  transport,  both 
for  burdens  and  fur  human 
beings,  than  are  wheeled 
vehicles  ;  and  this  was 
specially  true  of  ancient 
times. 

The  subject  of  the  present 
article,  however,  is  mainly 
The  striking  fact  that  the  ancient 
fused  to  employ 
so  valuable  a  military  aid  as  the  chariot, 
in  their  encounters  with  the  t'anaanites 
was  due  to  several  co-operating  causes. 
First  among  these  was  the  nomadic 
origin  and  character  of  early  Israel.  The  ("anaanites, 
like  the  Egyptians,  may  have  borrowed  the  form  of 
thru  chariots  from  their  northern  neighbours,  the 
Syrians  or  Hittites.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
certain,  for  among  the  Amarna  Tablets,  we  have  a 
despatch  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  from  one  of  his 
vassals  in  Canaan,  in  which  the  latter,  in  anticipation 
of  an  invasion  by  the  Hittites,  requests  the  aid  of  chariots 
and  troops  from  the  king  of  Egypt.1  Not  improbably, 
therefore,  Egypt  may  have  been  the  proximate  source 
whence  Canaanite  civilisation  borrowed  the  chariot. 
From  Josh.  17 16  Judg.  43,  however,  we  learn  that  the 
Canaanite  war-chariot  was  plated  or  studded  externally 
with  iron,  a  feature  which  seems  to  be  more  probably 
Hittite  than  Egyptian.-  A  seo>?/d  reason  why  Israel 

4  TT'll  t       remained    destitute    of   this    important 

.,    ,  ,     ^  adjunct  is  to  be  found  in  the  physical 
unsuitable.        J  -         .         ,  „  t-»    ■      *u 

configuration  of  Canaan.      During  the 

earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  occupation,  the  district  seized 
by  the  sons  of  Jacob  was  the  central  or  mountainous 
region,  where  chariots  and  cavalry  'could  not  easily 
operate.  Interesting  illustrations  of  this  difficulty  in 
employing  chariots  may  be  derived  from  the  inscriptions 
of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (circa  1100  B.C.).  In  Prism  Inscr. 
col.  ii.  70-74  we  read  :  '  mighty  mountains  and  difficult 
country  I  passed  through — so  far  as  it  could  be  traversed, 
in  my  chariot ;  and  that  which  could  not  be  traversed, 
on  foot.  By  the  mountain  Aruma,  unsuited  for  the 
advance  of  my  chariots,  I  left  my  chariots  behind 
.  .  .  (Winckler  in  KB  1  ;  cp  also  col.  iii.  47-49). 
How  difficult  the  Canaanites  found  it  to  make  effective 
use  of  them  against  the  Israelites,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  later  experience  of  the  Syrians,  who  attributed 
their  constant  defeats  to  the  fact  that  the  deities  of  the 
Hebrews  were  potent  in  the  mountainous  country  (1  K. 
20-':;)  whilst  their  own  operations,  which  were  largely 
carried  on  with  cavalry  and  chariots  (cp  v.  21  and 
Shalmaneser  II. 's  Obelisk  Inscr.  65,  Monolith  Inscr. 
col.  ii.  90),  would  be  successful  only  in  the  plains.  It 
can  readily  be  understood,  therefore,  how  the  Hebrew 
race,  by  clinging  to  the  central  mountainous  region  and 
not  venturing  too  far  into  the  Shephelah  or  low  country, 
as  well  as  by  dint  of  sheer  bravery  and  the  skilful  use  of 
bow,  sling,  and  spear,  were  able,  down  to  the  time  of 
David,  to  defy  successfully  the  armies  of  Canaan  and 
Syria.  A  third  reason  was  that  reli- 

gion— in  its  tendency,  ever  conservative 
of  2   nation's  past — sanctioned  the  an- 
cient custom  of  warfare,  and  regarded  horses  and  chariots 

1  Cited  by  ZImmern  mZDPVVii^^ 

2  See  the  representation  of  a  chariot  of  the  Rutennu,  figured 
in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  1  230,  in  which  the  four-spoked  wheel, 
as  well  as  the  body  of  the  chariot,  is  evidently  plated  with 
metal ;  and  cp  Iron,  §  2. 
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as  a  foreign  innovation  corrupting  Israel's  allegiance  to 
Valnvc.  This  view,  constantly  reflected  in  prophecy 
(Hos.  17  1 4  4  [3]  Mia  r>g[io]Zcch.  M 10),  became  embodied 
in  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  (Dt.  17 16),  and  expressed 
in  song  {Ps.  20 7).  When,  however,  under  David,  Israel 
became  an  aggressive  state  and  entered  into  conflict 
with  Syrian  and  Hittite  cavalry  and  chariots  in  the 
plains,  the  stress  must  have  been  severely  felt  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  chariots  and 
horsemen  were  gradually  introduced  into  Israel's  military 
service.  This  is  clear  from  2  S.  84,  where,  following 
€>,  we  should  restore  ^  ('  for  himself  ;  omitted  in  MT 
from  religious  scruples)  ;  the  passage  means  that  David 
reserved  100  chariots  and  horsemen  for  his  own  use. 
His  successor,  Solomon,  is  said  to  have  provided  Israel 
with  1400  war  chariots,  which  were  quartered  in  special 
cities  (1  K.  9  19  IO26  ,  see  Beth-marcahotii ).  In  his 
reign  the  purchase  of  horses  and  chariots  became  an 
organised  trade  ;  they  were  imported  (though  Winckler 
denies  this  ;  see  Mizraim,  §  2  [a])  from  Egypt,  at  the 
cost  of  600  shekels,  or  about  ^80  for  each  chariot1  (v. 
28/.).  From  this  time  onwards  we  constantly  read  of 
chariots  and  horsemen  both  in  the  northern  and  in  the 
southern  kingdom  (1  K.  I69  2234  2  K.  821  137  Is.  2j 
Mic.  5 9  [Heb.]).  In  col.  ii.  91  of  Shalmaneser  II.  's 
great  monolith  inscription  we  are  startled  to  find  that 
Ahab's  contingent  of  chariots,  2000  in  number,  largely 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  confederacy  that 
encountered  the  Assyrian  army  at  Karkar  in  854  b.c. 
(cp  Ahab,  §  7).  From  Is.  30i6  31 1  369  we  may  infer 
(with  Kamphausen)  that  the  supply  of  chariots  and 
horses  from  Egypt  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  alliance 
between  that  power  and  Judah. 

Since  Egypt  was  the  land  from  which  the  Hebrews 
obtained  their  supply  of  this  arm,  we  turn  to  its  monu- 
ments for  illustrative  material ;  and  this  we 


6.  Egyptian 
chariots. 


obtain  in  abundance  from  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  onwards  (vol.  vi.  in  Lepshis' 
Denkmaler).  Before  the  eighteenth  dynasty  ( 1 500 
B.C.)  chariots  and  horses  were  unknown  in  Egypt,  and 
there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  borrowed 
from  the  North  Palestinian  race  called  Rutennu.2 
The  Egyptian  chariot  usually  contained  two  persons. 
Nowack  (HA  1  367),  however,  is  wrong  in  his  asser- 
tion that  this  was  invariably  the  case.  In  Lepsius' 
Denkmaler  (Abth.  iii.  Bl.  157/)  we  have  numerous 
illustrations  of  chariots  with  three  figures.  According 
to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  however,  this  was  not 
common,  except  in  triumphal  processions,  '  when  two 
of  the  princes  or  noble  youths  accompanied  the  king  in 
their  chariot,  bearing  the  royal  sceptre,  or  the  flabella, 
and  required  a  third  person  to  manage  the  reins.'  On 
the  other  hand  Hittite  chariots  frequently  contained 
three  occupants  (see  below,  §  9).  Lepsius  (Denkmaler, 
Abth.  iii.  Bl.  160)  exhibits  figures  of  Egyptian  chariots 
in  which  the  right-hand  warrior  bears  the  bow  while  the 
left  carries  the  shield.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
we  find  the  reins  tied  round  the  body  of  one  of  the 
combatants  while  he  is  engaged  in  action.  On  another 
page  (Bl.  165)  we  have  a  chariot  with  the  solitary  royal 

1  In  1  K.  10  28  (2  Ch.  1 16)  the  text  is  very  uncertain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse.  In  MT  of  1  K.  IO28  we  read  mpai 
n-n^H  Hipp  injp;  7]Son  nnc.  It  .sa'ms  simplest  with  Kamph. 
(in  Kau.  HS)  to  cancel  the  first  mpD  and  to  render  the  whole 
verse  '  And  the  export  of  the  horses  of  Solomon  was  from  E^ypt- 
and  the  royal  merchants  used  to  fetch  a  troop  for  payment. 
This  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  other  suggestion,  to  which  Ki. 
in  his  note  on  2  Ch.  1 16  (SBOT)  refers— viz.,  to  make  a  trans- 
position and  read  .  .  .  NipD  NipD  iScn  nnDl  '  the  king's  traders 
petting  every  time  a  troop  .  .  .'  This  use  of  the  distributive 
construction  is  very  forced.  Ki.  himself  finds  a  reference  in 
nvrfcl  to  Kue— i.e.,  K.  Cilicia.  See  the  note  referred  to  and 
cp  Mizraim,  §  2  (a). 

2  Sayce  (/faces  of  the  OT  123/  134)  has  shown  that  this 
Egyptian  name  included  the  Hittites.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Palestinian  peoples  chiefly  associated  chariots  \\  ah  the 
Hittites  and  the  Egyptians;  2  K.  76  (on  which,  however,  see 
Ahab,  §  6). 
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occupant,  Rameses  II.,  drawing  the  bow,  while  the  reins 
of  his  two  horses  are  tied  around  his  middle.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  these  vivid  scenes  of 
combat,  is  the  multiplicity  of  functions  discharged  by 
the  chariot  rider.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  3) 
exhibits  an  archer  in  the  act  of 
drawing  his  bow  with  the  right 
hand.  A  whip  consisting  of  a 
stick  handle  with  leather  thon 
attached,  is  suspend- 
ed from  his  wrist, 
while  round  his  waist 
are  fastened  the 
horses'  reins. 

It  is  obvious  from 
the  representations 
which  portray  the 
manufacture  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  the 
Egyptian  chariot, 
that  it  was  almost 
entirely  constructed 
of  wood.  It  was  light  and  open  from 
behind,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  mounted, 
and  consisted  of  '  a  wooden  framework, 
strengthened  and  ornamented  with  metal  and  leather 
binding.  The  flat  bottom  was  formed  of  «.  kind  of 
network,  consisting  of  interlaced  thongs  or  rope,  which 
gave  it  elasticity  and  mitigated  the  jolting'  (Wilkinson). 
The  occupants  of  a  chariot  nearly  always  stood.  In 
rare  instances  the  car  was  provided  with  a  seat  in  which 
the  royal  personage  sat.  The  furniture  consisted  of  ~ 
bow -case,  which  was  placed  in  <x  slanting  position 
pointing  forwards,  and  was  often  ornamented  with  the 
figure  of  a  lion.  There  were  also  receptacles  for  arrows 
and  spears,  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  slanted 
backwards  (set  fig.  4). 
The  diameter  of  the 
wheel  was  a  little  over 
thrive  feet.  The  felloe 
was  in  six  pieces  and  the 
tire  was  fastened  to  it  by 
bands  of  hide  passing 
through  long  narrow 
holes.  '  The  yoke,  resting 
upon  a  sma  11,  well-padded 
saddle,  was  firmly  fitted 
into  a  groove  of  metal ; 
and  the  saddle,  placed 
upon  the  horse's  withers, 
and  furnished  with  girths 
and  a  breastband,  was 
surmounted  by  an  orna- 
mental knob  ;  and  in 
front  of  it  a  small  hook 
secured  the  bearing  rein. 
The  other  reins  passed 
through  a  thong  or  ring 
at  the  side  of  the  saddle, 
and  thence  over  the  pro- 
jecting extremity  of  the  yoke,  and  the  same  thong  secured  the 
girths."  _  Further  details  may  be  found  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
exhaustive  work,  from  which  the  above  description  has  been 
borrowed. 

The  chariots  of  the  Assyrians  were  of   stouter  and 

more  solid  construction  than  those   of   the  Egyptians, 

7    Assyrian  s*nce  t^ae  f°rmer  were  intended  to  sustain 

chariots  •  in the  wear  and  tear  of  rou£h  and  rugged 

9th  cent       Patns    'n   distant    campaigns.      Thus    we 

often  find  that  the  tires  and  felloes  of  the 

wheels  amounted  together  to  as  much  as  eight  or  ten 

inches  in  thickness.     In  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century 

B.C.    we  find  chariots  of  this  description  employed  by 

Asur-nasir-pal.     Upon  the  obelisk  of  this  monarch  we  find 

the  archer  standing  on  the  right  hand  and  the  driver  on 

the  left,  and  these  are  their  respective  positions  in  nearly 

all  the  examples  depicted  on  the  Assyrian  monuments. 

"We  observe,  moreover,  in  all  the  portrayals  belonging 

to  the  ninth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighth, 

that  the  two  receptacles  for  arrows  are  placed  on   the 

right  side,  and  are  disposed  crosswise  over  one  another, 
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and  in  a  slanting  position  as  in  the  Egyptian  examples. 
We  notice,  in  one  case  depicted  in  Asur-nasir-pal's 
obelisk,  an  attendant  on  foot  bearing  a  shield,  and 
holding  the  reins.  This  meets  us  again  on  one  of  the 
monuments  of  Tiglath-pileser  III. 

Vivid  representations  of  the  chariots  of  this  period 
may  be  found  in  the  reliefs  of  the  Ximrud  gallery  in 
the  British  Museum.  One  excellent  example,  reproduced 
in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  5),  is  borrowed  from  a 


FIG,  5. — Hunting-chariot  of  Asur-nasir-pal.     Brit.  Mus.  Nimrud  Gallery. 


Fig.  4. — Egyptian  chariot  with  bow- 

and  arrow-cases  (Thebes).     After 
Wilkinson. 


hunting-scene  in  which  the  monarch  Asur-nasir-pal  is 
engaged.  Note  that  we  have  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances  of  this  period,  three  horses  —  a  contrast  with 
Egyptian  usage,  in  which  the  number  never  exceeded  t\\  o. 
The  pole  of  the  chariot  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  '  body,' 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  is  fastened,  on  the  left,  a  large 
heavy  shaft x  attached  to  rings  upon  the  shoulder-pieces 
of  the  central  as  well  as  the  outer  horse  on  the  left  side. 
The  rein  on  the  right-hand  steed  passes  through  a  ring 
on  his  shoulder,  and  is  attached  to  the  bit.  The 
use  of  bits  with  ancient  Egyptian,  as  well  as 
Assyrian,  war-horses  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  As  in 
other  examples,  the  two  receptacles  for  arrows  cross 
each  other  slantwise  on  the  right  side  of  the  chariot — 
for  that  was  obviously  the  side  on  which  the  archer 
most  conveniently  stood,  thus  preserving  his  right  hand 
and  side  unencumbered  by  his  companion  in  the  use 
of  the  bow.  A  battle-axe  stands  among  the  arrows  in 
one  receptacle,  whilst  an  extra  bow  is  inserted  among 
those  in  the  other.  We  notice  in  this  example,  as  in 
all  others  portrayed  on  the  monuments  of  this  period, 
that  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  as  in  the  Egyptian  chariot, 
is  placed  under  the  hindermost  extremity  of  the  body 
of  the  vehicle,  in  order  to  ensure  more  steadiness  ;  con- 
sequently part  of  the  weight  of  the  chariot  and  its  occu- 
pants rested  on  the  horses.  In  another  specimen  on 
the  reliefs  of  this  period  we  again  observe  three  steeds 
harnessed  to  the  chariot,  while  in  this  case  the  driver 
holds  a  whip.  Near  the  front  of  the  chariot,  between 
the  two  occupants,  rises  a  pole  surmounted  by  a  sym- 
bolic device,  from  which  hang  ornamented  tassels.  In 
other  examples  a  spear  may  be  seen  in  the  receptacle 
that  slopes  backwards.  Often  the  horses  are  richly 
ornamented  with  crests,  sometimes  with  a  necklace2  or 
collar.  Leather  straps  pass  beneath  and  in  front  of 
the  animal.  We  find  tassels  hanging  down  apparently 
from  -  metal  boss  on  its  side.  Otherwise  the  animal 
is  unprotected. 

Among  the  reliefs  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  we  observe 
a  state-chariot  with  two  horses  and  three  occupants. 
There  is  no  archer.  The  king  stands  on  the  right  and 
the  driver  on  the  left.      The  driver  has  three  reins  in  each 

1  Weiss  (in  Kostiimkunde  under  the  head  of  Assyrian  chariots) 
describes  this  as  merely  'a  broad  strip  of  cloth  or  leather,'  but 
confesses  that  it  is  obscure  as  to  its  nature  or  purpose.  The 
present  writer's  personal  inspection  of  numerous  examples  in 
the  Nimrud  gallery  leads  him  to  regard  it  as  much  more  solid 
in  structure,  and  as  probably  intended  to  yoke  the  third  steed 
to  the  other  two  horses.  When  a  third  horse  ceased  to  be  yoked 
to  the  chariot,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  cent.,  this  large  and 
heavy  shaft  no  longer  encumbered  the  Assyrian  chariot. 

2  Not  improbably  this  contained  amulets  or  charms,  like  the 
crescents  on  the  camels'  necks  in  Judg.  H  21.  See  Whitehouse, 
Primer  of  Hebrew  Antiquities,  sof.  and  footnote. 
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hand,  a  whip  in  his  right.      In  front  stands  an  attend- 
ant holding   the   reins.       The  monarch   is   shaded    by 
an  umbrella.      We  notice  two  new  points. 
8.  In  8th  The   reCL.ptac]e  for  arrows  stands  -uhri^lit. 
cent.        ^]SQ    tne   w]lee]s  are   noxv   much  enlarged, 
bein»  about  4.1,-  feet  in  diameter,  with  tire  and  felloes  of 


Fig.  6. — State-chariot  of  Sennacherib.     Erit.  Mus.  Nimrud 
Gallery. 

considerable  thickness.  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  is  disposed 
to  think  that  the  inner  rim  of  the  wheel  was  of  metal, 
and  appearances  would  seem  to  justify  this  conclusion. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  have  here  plating,  not 
solid  metal. 

The  state  chariot  of  Sennacherib,  which  we  here  repro- 
duce (tig.  6),  exhibits  wheels  at  least  j,\  feet  in  diameter, 
with  eight  spokes.  We  notice  the  thickness  of  the 
tire  and  felloes,  and  the  metal  studs  or  nails  on  the 
outer  circumference.  A  large  umbrella  is  fixed  in  the 
chariot.  Here  the  driver  is  on  the  right  hand,  the 
king  on  the  left.  We  also  observe  no  receptacle  for 
arrows,  bow,  or  battle-axe  ;  from  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  onwards  the  archers  become  dissociated  from 
the  chariots  ;  in  the  time  of  Asur-bani-pal  they  usually 
constitute  a  separate  corps.1 


Fig.  7.— Hittite  Chariot.     After  Meyer. 

Of  the  Ihtlite  chariot  we  obtain   the  clearest  con- 
ception from  Egyptian  portrayals,  and  a  special  interest 
9  Hitt't     De,ongs  to  "  because  it  is  probably  to  be 
r'hari   .       regarded  as  the  prototype  from  which  the 
'    Egyptian    was    derived,    and    the    Israelite 
vehicle  was  ultimately,    if  not  proximately,   borrowed. 

1  In  one  case,  however  (".[0,  we  have  a  single -horse  chariot 
carrying  two  archers  with  <|iiivers  on  their  backs.  Moreover, 
the  large  upper  shaft  to  which  reference  has  been  made  dis- 
appears altogether  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib  onwards.  Not 
more  than  two  horses  are  harnessed  to  the  chariot.  Also  it 
becomes  simpler  in  form,  while  the  wheels  become  larger.  In 
the  representation  of  Asur-bani-pat's  war  against  Elam  (Nimrud 
gallery  48,  49)  we  observe  that  the  wheels  have  as  many  as 
twelve  spokes.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  a  single  occupant. 
In  others  there  are  several  oeaipants,  and  an  umbrella  is  fixed 
in  the  chariot  when  it  conveys  a  royal  personage  or  some 
nobleman  of  distinction. 
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In  one  respect  it  differed  from  the  Egyptian,  viz.  in 
carrying  three,  not,  as  1  rule,  two  occupants.  This 
is  important,  as  it  seems  to  throw  light  upon  Hebrew 
usage,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  The  ordinary 
weapons  of  the  chariot-lighter  were  bow  and  arrows.  In 
the  annexed  figure  (fig.  7)  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
two-horsed  chariot  has  among  its  three  riders  a  shield- 
bearer,  who  apparently  occupies  the  centia]  position. 
The  driver  on  the  left  holds  only  a  single  rem  in  each 
hand,  though  he  is  driving  two  steeds,  which  are  held 
together  by  a  strong  collar  and  undergirlhs.  Simplicity 
and  strength  combined  with  lightness  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Hittite  chariot. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  among  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  llittites,  and  Greeks,  the  horses  were  always 

t         i-i-  t,  arraved  side  by  side,  never  one  behind 
10.  israelitish         v  , ,  lU  ,,     . 

,       .    ,  another.     Moreover,  with  the  Assyrians 

.r,i.   1-  1-  ',      and  the  Egyptians  the  chariot  usually 

•Shahsh.       ,   ,  .  ,       b'v  .....  „         ' 

held  two  persons.      I  his  was  the  case 

perhaps  occasionally  in  Israel;  but  various  considera- 
tions lead  to  the  inference  that  the  chariots  as  a 
rule  held  ///ro',  as  among  the  Hittitcs,  the  occupants 
being  the  driver,  the  bowman,  and  the  shield -bearer. 
(In  the  case  of  Jehu,  he  himself  handles  the  bow, 
2  K.  9  24. )  It  is  therefore  as  something  peculiar  and 
exceptional  that  we  find  Jehu  recalling  to  Bidkar  that 
thev  were  riding  in  pairs1  behind  Ahab,  as  his  body- 
guard, when  the  latter  was  confronted  by  Elijah  near 
Naboth's  vineyard  (2K.925).  This  Hebrew -Hittite 
usage  may  explain  the  word  c'-'-c*  isdlis  ;  see  Army, 
§  4)  which,  in  its  origin,  signified  one  of  the  three 
occupants  of  the  royal  chariots  that  accompanied  the 
king  to  battle.  The  word  is  used  during  the  regal  period 
in  the  sense  of  a  distinguished  attendant  of  the  king  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  chariot.  This  is  evident  from 
2  K.  925  where  Bidkar  holds  this  position  in  relation  to 
Jehu.  It  is  significant  that  in  1  K.  922  the  sdlislm 
{Z'u"^)  are  placed  in  close  connection  with  captains  of 
chariots  (hdt  nrj,  and  formed  a  body-guard  commanded 
by  a  special  officer,  'chief  of  the  sdlisini  [cz'^'C^  c'ro)  ; 
1  Ch.  11 11  [2  S.  238].  Compare  the  use  of  sails  in  Ex. 
14  7  If,  4.  That  the  sdliS  held  a  high  position  is  clearly 
shown  in  2  K .  7  2 17 ,  where  he  is  described  as  one  '  on  whose 
hand  the  king  leans.'  (Probably  the  term  is  used  here 
as  equivalent  to  Cw,s:'n  L'tn- ) 

In  addition  to  the  shalish  the  king  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  'runners'  (0'in),  who  were  prepared 
to  render  assistance  when  the  king  dismounted  from 
the  chariot,  or  to  hold  the  reins  (as  in  the  reliefs  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  to  which  we  have  already  referred),  or 
to  discharge  any  other  duty  in  the  king's  service,  2  S. 
15i  iK.ls  2K.  IO25  114  (see  Army,  §  4).  In  the 
time  of  David  there  was  a  special  body  of  fifty  men 
detailed  for  this  special  function. 

AYe  know  that  the  Persian  kings  took  with  them  on 

their    expeditions    ap/id/mias — four-wheeled    carriages 

covered  with  curtains,  specially  employed 

11.  Persian  for  tire  conveyance  of  women  and  children, 

chariots.  as  may  be  inferred  from  Herod.  7  41 
Xenoph.  Cvru/>.  vi.  4  n.  Probably  these  closely  resembled, 
or  were  identical  with,  the  c-xwa™  ivBpbvia.  eraWta — 
adapted  for  sitting  or  lying  down.  According  to  2  Ch. 
3523/  Josiah,  when  mortally  wounded,  was  removed 
from  his  war-chariot  into  a  reserve  chariot  (nx'D3n) 
which  was  probably  regarded  by  the  Chronicler  as  par- 
taking of  this  character. 

In  later  times  chariots  were  provided  with  scythes 
(&P/J.0.TCI.  5peirai>i]cp6pa.,  Xenoph.  Anab.  \.  7  10  Diod.  Sic. 
1 7  53)-  This  device  does  not  meet  us  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  ;  -  but  we  know  that  scythe- 
bearing  chariots  were  employed   by  the   Persians   and 

1  So  D'HCS'  D'a?"!  should  be  interpreted  (Thenius  and  others). 
©bal  m  <kes  ones  'he  object  of  the  participle. 

3  Against  the  view  that  scythes  are  referred  to  in  Nah.  -3  [4], 
see  Iron,  §  2. 
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later  still  by  the  Syrians  (2  Mncc.  13  2).  It  was  probably 
the  Persians  who  introduced  this  formidable  addition 
to  the  wnr-rhariot.      (Cp  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  vi.  1 3,0. ) 

The  different  portions  of  the  chariot  receive  special  names  in 

the  Heb.  of  the  OT.     'Wheels,'  CTZDIK,  are  mentioned  in  Nah. 

3  2  (<;p  K.  lis  27  Pn.v.  'JO  26).    Another  name,  more 

12.  Farts  Of  descriptive,  was  'rollers,' D'S"^  (Is.  5  28  Ezek. 

Chariot.        1|)2g  .-^^  ,,(.jo)<     ,lhe   <SJX,kes-  of  the  wheel 

were  called  D'f-'n,  while  the  'felloes'  had  the  name  C'2:  or 
rn33.  The  wheel  revolves  by  a  nave  (m.'n),  round  an  axle(T). 
See  Wheki..  All  these  terms  are  to  be  found  in  the  loctts  clas- 
sieus,  1  K.  7j2f 

Tli-.:  pole  of  the  chariot,  ^,  was  (according  to  Mish.  Kelint 
14  4  *J4  2)  fastened  below  the  middle  of  the  axle,  passed  under  the 
base  of  the  'body'  of  the  chariot,  and  then,  curving  upwards, 
ascended  to  the  neck  of  the  horses.  To  this,  draught-animals 
were  fastened  by  means  of  the  yoke,  assisted  by  cords  or  wide 
leather  straps.  beyond  these  broad  features  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  we  are  justified  in  following  the  details  contained  in  a 
treatise  of  the  Midnia  composed  centuries  after  the  latest  OT 
literature. 

That  the  chariot,  which  was  so  closely  associated  with 
the  public  functions  of  Oriental  monarchs,  both  in  war 
and  in  peace,  entered  into  the  religious 
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conceptions  as  an  indispensable  portion 


conceptions.       r.u  u        ^■      eX-  u 

*  or  the  paraphernalia  of  divinemonarchy, 

cannot  awaken  surprise.      The  chariot,  therefore,  has  its 

place  in  ancient  Semitic  religion.      Just  as  the  Hellenic 

religious  imagination  endowed  Helios  with  horses  and 

chariot    (as    the    Homeric    Hymn    clearly  testifies),   so 

Cariaanite  religion  endowed  the  Sun-god  §£mes  with  the 

same  royal  accessories  (cp  Horse,  §  4).      This  feature 

in  the  cultus  of  the  Sun  the  Hebrews  blended  with  the 

worship  of  Yah  we  in  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  at 

Jerusalem,  in  the  days  that  preceded  the  Reformation  of 

Josiah  (2  K.  "2-j  ti).     The  combination  of  Yahwe,  the  God 

of  Israel's  armies  and  of  the  sky,  with  the  Sun  was  not 

unnatural  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  as  their  literature  testifies 

both  early  and  late.      Cp  1  K.  K12  /".  (an  old  fragment 

of  the  Rook  of  Jashar  restored  by  We.  from  <3A  in  r  K. 

85 ■;) ;   Ps.lOi-7  K4  n  [12]. l    Yahwe,  as  Lord  of  hosts,  has 

chariots  among  his  retinue.      These  were  the  '  chariots 

and  horses  of  deliverance  '  whereon  Yahwe  rode  forth  to 

conquer   and    Unify   Israel's   foes   in   the   davs    of   the 

Exodus  (Hab.  MS  f.)      With  this  graphic  touch  in  the 

Prayer  of  Habakkuk  we  may  compare  the  fiery  chariots 

of  2  K..  'Jn  617  13i4"  as  well  as  a  phrase  occurring  in 

the  magnificent  triumphal  ode,  Ps.  b'8i3.  o.  c.  w. 

CHARITY,  FEASTS  OF  (<m  Ar«MT<M  [Ti.  WH]), 
Jude^  AV.     Sue  Eucharist. 

CHARME  (x^PMH  [BA]),  1  Esd.  525  RV  =  Ezra239 
=  Neh.  742,  Hakim,  i. 

CHARMER  .-CI  inn,  Deut.  18n,  etc.;  D2H 
nsL'nn,  Ts.  33  RV1"^).     See  Magic,  §  3. 

CHARMIS,  one  of  the  three  rulers  of  Bethulia  :  Judith 
615  Sis  106  (xApweiC  [BN],  X^Am.  [A];  in  810  106 
XApM[e]lN  [BXA]). 

CHARRAN    (xappan    [Ti.  WH]),    Acts724,     RV 

Hakan,  i. 

CHASEBA  (x&ceB<\  [BA],  om.  L),  an  unknown 
family  of  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
Ezra,  ii.,  §9),  mentioned  only  in  1  Esd.  531,  between 
the  Nekoda  and  <  iazzam  of  ||  Ezra  248  Neh.  7  50  f. 

CHAVAH  (njn),  Gen.  3?o  AVm£-,  EV  Eve.  See 
Adam  anh  Eve,  §  3. 

CHEBAR  innr,  xoB&p[BAQ]),  the  name  of  a  Baby- 
lonian stream,  near  which  Ezekiel  had  prophetic  visions 

1  But  cp  Hatti.kment. 

2  The  H;il.ub-el,  'chariot  of  El'  (line  2-),  of  the  Zenjirli 
Fan:nnmu  inscription  furnishes  an  interesting  parallel.  It  is 
pu^ible,  however,  that  Rakub  (cp  the  Ar.  raktifa'",  'a  camel 
fir  riding')  may  mean  the  divine  steel  («  p  the  Heb.  Kerfib,  T's. 
I811;  but  see  Chf.rul.Si.  be-in.).  It  is  mentioned  frequently 
alonx  with  the  deities  Hadad,  El,  Shemesh,  and  Reshef.  See 
D.  H.  Muller's  art.  in  Contemp.  Rev.,  April  1894. 
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(Ez.  li  [adnot.  Qm£-  B&pycMOc]  3  3-jt  10 15-^22  433  I 
on  3i5,  which  is  a  gloss,  sue  Tel-ahib).  In  spite  of 
the  apparent  resemblance  of  the  names  (but  note  the 
different  initial  letters),  the  Chebar  cannot  be  the  same 
as  the  Habor  (man)  —  Bain  Ionia  never  included  the 
region  watered  by  this  river— but  must  be  one  of  the 
Babylonian  canals  (Bab.  ndrali  ;  dp  Smi  nnnj,  Ps.  137  1). 
This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Noldeke  (Schenkel, 
BL,  I50S  ['69]).  The  final  proof  has  been  given  by 
Hilprecht,  who  has  found  mention  twice  of  the  {nam) 
&a£aru,  a  large  navigable  canal  a  little  to  the  E.  of 
Nippur  *  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.'1 

CHEDOR-LAOMER  ppj?jTT3,  so  eastern  reading, 
but  ~l£>J7?"n3  western  reading  [Ginsb.  Intr.  to  Mass. 
crit.  ed.  203/.;  conversely  Strack,  Kohut 
™  Semitic  Studies,  566]  ;  xoAoAAofOMOp 
[AEL]  -AAA.  \P\  -A&r.  lDJ)'  according  to  Gen.  14 1  was 
akingof  Elam,  whose  dominion  extended  as  far  as  theSE. 
of  Canaan,  where  five  kings,  of  whom  those  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  the  chief,  served  him  twelve  years. 
In  the  thirteenth  year,  however,  they  rebelled,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  year  they  were  defeated  by  the  Elamite 
and  his  allies.  In  the  sequel  of  the  story  {vv.  12-24) 
we  are  told  how  Abram  with  his  own  servants  and  some 
allies  pursued  the  victorious  army  and  rescued  not  only 
the  captured  kings  but  also  his  nephew  Lot  (see 
Abraham,  §  2).  The  question  whether  this  narrative 
is  trustworthy,  and  whether  the  Chedor-laomer  of  the 
story  and  his  allies  are  historical  personages,  is  ruled  by 
the  other,  as  to  the  date  of  the  chapter  containing  it. 

0  t+     Jn+rt     That  the  chapter  is  quite  an  isolated  piece, 

and  formed  no  part  of  the  writings 
from  which  the  Hexateuch  was  composed,  mny  be 
considered  as  certain.  Some  scholars,  however,  [e.g. , 
Kittel)  assign  it  to  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and 
are  of  or>'"v/;r.  thai  the  author  had  an  older  writing 
before  him  ;  according  to  others,  it  is  not  older  ilnin 
the  fourth  century  B-C.'-2  The  former  hold  that  the 
antiquity  and  the  authenticity  of  the  story  are  attested 
by  the  following  facts  : — (t)  that  at  least  the  name  of 
the  chief  king  is  purely  Elaniitic  ;  (2)  that  the  Rephaim, 
the  Zamzummin  (  =  ZuzTm ) ,  and  the  Emlm  really  occupied 
in  ancient  times  what  afterwards  became  the  dwelling 
places  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Edomites, 
whilst  the  Horites  (Gen.  3G:.-o),  according  to  Dt.  'lioff. 
and  oaff.i  were  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Seir  ;  (3)  that 
Amorites  ('/."'.),  the  name  of  the  people  established, 
according  to  v.  7,  in  Hazazon-tamar  (  =  Engedi,  ?  Ch. 
20 2),  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  15 16  4S22  Am.  29),  and  that  several  names 
(En-mishpat,  Hobah,  Shaven),  words,  and  expressions 
not  occurring  anywhere  else,  as  well  as  the  exact 
description  of  the  campaign  {vv.  5-7),  bear  the  impress 
of  antiquity  and  trustworthiness. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  ascribe  the  narrative  to 
a  post-exilic  Jew,  whose  aim  was  to  encourage  his 
contemporaries  by  the  description  of  Abram's  victory 
over  the  great  powers  of  the  East,  his  unselfishness, 
piety,  and  proud  magnanimity  towards  heathen  men, 
mostly  take  their  starting-point  in  the  second  part  of  the 
chapter. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  names  of  Abram's  allies,  Mamre 
and  Eshcol,  occur  elsewhere  (Gen.  13  if'  2:.!  17  iq  2r>g  '.','<::-?  50  13 
Nu.  13  23)  as  place  names;  that  Melchizedek  (Malki';'-det;)  and 
Abram  are  represented  .is  monotheists  ;  and  that  the  patriarch 
pays  tithes  to  the  priest-king,  a  duty  not  prescribed  at  all  in  1  )t. 
(see  I422-29  ~i''I2J^\  nut  characteristic  of  the  post-evilic 
sacerdotal  law  (Nu.  iy  2  i-sZ). 

The  criticism  extends  also,  however,  to  the  first  part, 

1  A  tablet  published  by  Dr.  Clay  in  vol.  ix.  of  Hilprecht's 
Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  (pi.  50, 
No.  84,  1.  ■;:).  It  should  be  added  that  Chebar  =  great,  so  that 
nam  h'td>(l>?)*?-u  =  Grand  Canal. 

2  See,  e.g.,  E.  Meyer,  G.  /  1  ,  ^  /  fp, ,) ;  Rue.  Hex.  vuOtO; 
St.  ZAWt^i'mx  We.  CH^>f.d,)-  Ch,.  OPs  "  iV; 
270(91),  cp  Pounders,  2i7f  ;  Ilolzin^cr,  Einl.in  d.  Ilex.  425 
(93)- 
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with  which  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned.  It  is  remarked 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  historicity  of  the  campaign 
in  question,  which  is,  in  fact,  as  closely  as  possible  con- 
nected with  a  view  of  Abraham  which  we  know  to  have 
been  post-exilic  (cp  Elikzer,  i).  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  impression  that  the  names  of  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah — viz.,  Bcra'  and  liirsh.i'  (com- 
pounds conveying  the  idea  of  'evil,'  'badness') — and 
the  name  given  in  the  narrative  to  the  town  of  Zoar — 
viz.,  Bela  =  ' perdition  '  (see  Bela) — perhaps  also  that 
of  the  king  of  Zebo'im,  which  the  Samaritan  text  gives  as 
Shem-ebed  =  '  slave-name  ' — are,  some  of  them  at  least, 
purely  symbolical  and  therefore  fictitious.  (See,  how- 
ever, in  each  case,  the  special  article.) 

What  is  certain  is  this  :  Cliolor-laomer,  =  Kudur- 
lagamar,    is   a    purely    Elamitic    name,   which    is    not, 

indeed,    found    as    a   roval    name    on    the 
3.  Name  .      ,    ,.  <•  *, 

_      ,  monuments,    but    is    of   the   same    type   as 

.  "    Kudur-nanbundi    (Kutir-nahhunle    in    Old 

Susian),  the  name  of  a  king  who  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twenty-third  century  B.C.  conquered  the 
whole;  and  Kudur-mabuk,  the  name  of  another  king, 
who,  probably  later,  was  master  of  a  part  of  Babylonia. 
Lagamar(u)  (Lakamar)  occurs  as  the  name  of  an 
Elamitic  deity,  not  only  in  5  R  (p.  vi.,  coll.  6,  33),  but 
also  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Anzan-susinak,1  and  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  Lagamal.  the  queen  of  the  town  of 
Kisurre  (2  R  pi.  lx.  i$a  =  14.6).  Hence  the  name  cannot 
be  the  invention  of  a  Hebrew  writer.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  either,  that  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,  is  really  no 
other  than  Eri-aku  (i.e.,  servant  of  the  Moon-gud), 
the  well-known  king  of  Larsa,  son  of  Kudur-mabuk.  '2 

These  discoveries  have  opened  a  wide  field  for  ingenious 
combinations.  It  has  been  observed  that  Kudur-mabuk  is 
called  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  of  his  son  by  the  name 
AJd.vmartu,  'Father  of  the  ^  est.'  Now,  the  word  Martu 
being  commonly  used,  at  least  in  later  times,  to  designate 
Western  Asia,  especially  Canaan  {mat  Aharri,  or  perhaps 
better  mat  Atmtrri,  the  land  of  the  Amorites),  Adda  =  Father 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  conqueror,  and  this  has  been  taken 
as  evidence  that,  in  a  very  remote  period,  Canaan  fell  under 
Elamite  dominion.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  must  call  attention  to 
a  weak  pi  int  in  this  theorising.  Kudur-mabuk  is  not  the  same 
as  Kudur-lagnmar,  and  -  \<>'da-itiar!u  seums  to  be  only  a  synum  in 
of  Adda-yamuthala,  a  tale  which  the  same  king,  as  ruler  of  a 
western  province  of  Elam,  bears  in  other  inscriptions  (see  Tide, 
BAG  123/). 

The   attempts   to   make   out   the   two  other  Eastern 
kings  to  be  historical   personages  must   be  considered 
4    Am        h  1  fai*ures-        According    to    Jos.     Halevy, 
m- ,   y  Amraphel  is  the  famous  Babylonian  king 

Hammu-rabi  himself,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained in  Semitic  as  A'imta-  ret  past  u  ('</m  =  kimta, 
raphel  =.rapaltu  —  rapastu)\  whilst,  according  to  Hommel 
[GBA  364^.),  he  is  Hammu-rabi's  father  Sin-muballit, 
because  Sin  is  sometimes  named  Amar  and  muballit 
may  conceivably  have  been  condensed  into  pal  (phel). 
(See  also  Amraphel.)  With  more  confidence  Shin'ar 
is  stated  to  be  a  Hebraised  form  of  Suiner  (see  Sehr. 
A'AT).  Unfortunately,  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Though  Hammurabi  was  king  of  Babylon,  and  there- 
fore of  Akkad,  he  was  not  king  of  Sumer  so  long 
as  Eri-aku  was  king  of  Earsa.  Not  till  he  had  put  an 
end  to  the  Elamite  dominion  in  Babylonia  could  he  be 
called  king  of  Sumer,  and  then  neither  Eri-aku  nor  an 
Elamite  king  could  join  with  him  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  As  to  Tid'al,  king  of  Goyim,  we  may  read 
his  name  Thargal,  following  (?'L;  wc  may  identify 
the  Goyim  with  the  people  of  Gutium  ;  we  may  even 
go  so  far  as  prudence  permits  in  theorising  on  the  latest 
discoveries;  but  all  this  does  not  make  Tidal  [</.v.) 
historical.      All   that  we   can  say  is  that  the  writer  of 


5.  Conclusion. 


Gen    14    no   more  invented  the  names 
of  Amraphel  and  Tid'al  (or  Thargal) 

1  F.  H.  Weissbach,  '  Anzanische  Inschriften,'  in  Abh.  d. 
phil.-hist.  Classe  der  A"  Sachs.  Gcsellsch.  d.  li'issensclt.  xii., 
Leips.,  1891,  p.  125  (9  of  separate  copy;. 

2  This,  rather  than  Rim-sin,  has  been  proved  by  Schr.  to  be 
the  correct  reading  of  the  name  (Sitz.-ber,  k.  Preuss.  Ak.  Phil.- 
hist.  Classe,  24  Oct.  1895,  xli.). 
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than  those  of  Chcdor-laomcr  and  Arioch  ;  the  former 
are  very  possibly  corruptions  of  the  names  of  historical 
personages  whom  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  identify. 
Nor  do  we  assert  that  the  whole  story  is  the  product 
of  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  author.  That  in  very 
remote  limes,  Babylonian  kings  extended  their  sway 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  is  not  only  told  in  ancient 
traditions  [e.g.,  of  Sargon  I.),  but  has  also  been  proved 
by  the  Amarna  tablets.  From  these  we  learn  that  as 
late  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  when  the  kings  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria  had  no  authority  beyond  their  own 
borders  and  Egypt  gave  the  law  to  Western  Asia, 
Bain  Ionian  was  the  official  and  diplomatic  language  of 
the  Western  Asiatic  nations.  Hence  it  is  not  impossible, 
it  is  even  probable,  that  a  similar  suzerainty  was 
exercised  over  these  nations  by  the  Elamites,  who  were 
more  than  onee  masters  of  Babylonia.  Our  author, 
w  hether  he  wrote  in  the  eighth  century  E.  c. ,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  in  the  fourth,  may  have  found 
this  fact  in  some  ancient  record,  and  utilised  it  both  for 
the  glorification  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  and  for 
encouraging  his  contemporaries. 

So  much  appears  to  be  all  that  can  be  safely  stated 
in  the  present  state  of  research.  Scheil,  however,  is  of 
«  F  rfh  opinion  ('96)  that  the  Ku-dur-la-a'g-ga- 
1,  .  mar  (?)  whom  he  finds  in  a  cuneiform 
epistle  was  the  Elamite  king  of  Earsa  who 
was  conquered  by  Hammu-rabi  and  Sin-idinnam,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  have  been  any  other  than  the  son 
of  Kudur-mabuk,  who,  as  king  of  Larsa  (Ur),  had 
I  adopted  the  name  of  Rim-sin  (Eri-aku?).  Pinches  has 
discovered  a  cuneiform  tablet  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  col- 
lection which  has  naturally  excited  great  hopes  among 
conservative  critics.  It  is  sadly  mutilated  ;  but  it  is  at 
least  clear  that  names  which  may  be  the  prototypes  of 
Arioch,  Tid'al,  and  possibly  Chedorlaomer,  were  known  in 
Babylonia  when  the  tablet  was  inscribed.  The  tablet 
dates,  probably,  from  the  time  of  the  Arsacidse  ;  but  it 
is  tempting  to  assume  that  the  inscription  was  copied 
from  one  which  was  made  in  the  primitive  Babylonian 
period.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  form 
of  the  first  name  is  not  Eri-aku  but  Eri-(DP)[E]-a-ku, 
and  that  the  third  name  is  not  read  with  full  certainty, 
the  second  part  being  -mat,  which  is  only  conjecturally 
made  into  lah-nnil.  There  is  also  a  second  tablet  on 
which  two  of  the  names  are  mentioned  again.  Pinches 
reads  the  one  Eri-e-ku  (possibly  Eri-e-ku-a),  and  the  other 
Ku-dur-lah(?)-gu-mal.  In  a  third  inscription  the 
name  Ku-dur-lah(?)-gu-[mal]  appears.  The  second  of 
the  three  names  is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  tablet 
as  Tu-ud-hul-a,  where,  since  the  Babylonian  n  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  y  in  Sjrm.  Pinches  and  Schrader  agree 
in  recognising  the  Tid'al  of  Gen.  14.  But  not  by  a 
single  word  do  these  inscriptions  confirm  the  historicity 
of  the  invasion  '  in  the  days  of  Amraphel. ' 

[The  doubts  here  expressed  are  fully  justified  by 
L.  W.  King's  more  recent  investigations.  Both  Seheil's 
and  Pinches'  readings  of  the  respective  inscriptions  are 
incorrect,  and  'though  Ku-dur-ku-ku-mal  (Kudur-KU- 
KU-mal)  is  styled  (in  Pinches'  inscriptions)  a  king  of 
Elam,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Hammu-rabi.  He  might  have  occupied 
'the  throne  at  any  period  before  the  fourth  century  i:.c] 

To  the  references  already  given  may  be  added — f  >.  Kawlinson, 
five  Monarchies,  loo/I,  where  older  works  are  cited;  Tiele, 
BAG  65/;  Hommel,  GBA  w$ff.\  Schr.  KA  T-  135^  = 
COT  \i2off.;  Opp'-Tt,  Comptas-rcndus  de  Facad.  des  uiscr. 
9  dec.  1887;  Pinches,  Act*  of the  Geneva  Orifiital  Congress, 
also  his  paper  mad  before  the  Victoria  Institute,  Jan.  20,  1896  ; 
Schr.  'Ueber  cin^n  altoriental.  Herrschernamen '  in  S/tAir, 
1895,  no.  xli. ;  Kr.  v.  Scheil  in  Rccia.il  de  Travaux  (Maspero) 
19  4  /p.,  'corresnondance  de  Hammurabi,  roi  de  f'.abylone,  avec 
Sinidinnam,  roi  de  Larsa,  oil  i!  <j-a  question  de  Codurlahomor  ; 
cp  Hommel,  ANT,  173-180;  L.  W.  King,  Letters  and  J usenp- 
iions  of  Ijtxmmurnbii  vol.  i.,  1898.  C.  P.  T. — W.  H.  K. 

cheese  O^nn  '►vnn,  is.  17 is;  r\^:\  2s.  1729; 

n:;:U  Job  10  io).'    See  Milk. 
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CHELAL  (??!)).  one  of  the  h'ne  Pahath-moab  in  the 
list  of  persons  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezr,\,  i.  §  5  end), 
F./ralOjo  (i?  has  joined  Chelal  with  the  preceding 
name  Adna  I'.^nj/)  and  reads  Aioatre  Xht/A  [B  ;  with 
EScuve  Ba-b],  Efcrex  H\  [>'],  ESi>e  kcu  XoAt/A  [A], 
Aiavaff^ie  XaViacai  [L]).  The  ||  1  Esd.  9 31  has  quite 
different  names — 'and  of  the  sons  of  Addi ;  Naathus, 
and  Moossias,  Laccunus,'  etc.  (&'■,  however,  reads  ESva. 
Kai  2t5ia  /cat  XaAa/xaecu).      See  Lacunus. 

CHELCIAS,  RVHei.kias,  i.e.,  Hilkiah,  q.v.  (xeA- 
K[e]l&C  [HMjcod.  87Theod.]). 

i.  The  father  of  Susanna  (Hist,  of  Sus.,  w.  2,  29,  and  [om. 
cod.  87]  63). 

2.  An  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar.  1  1). 

3.  A  pne>t  (Har.  1  7) 

CHELLIANS  (xaAAaiwn  [B],  xeAetON  [NA],  Syr. 
L^^s)-  In  Judith  li  r- 3  mention  is  made  of  '  the 
children  of  Ishmael,  which  were  over  against  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  S.  of  the  land  of  the  Chellians. '  The  com- 
paratively easier  reading  Chaldeans,  which  is  attested 
by  (?E,  Syr.  and  Vet.  Lat. ,  is  no  doubt  rightly  con- 
sidered by  Grimm  to  be  a  deliberate  rectification  of  the 
text.      See  Chellus. 

CHELLUH,  RV  Cheluhi,  mg.  Cheluhu  (TITO, 
Kt.  ;  -lilfe,  Kre;  xeAl&COyB  [L  ;  probably  through 
the  influence  of  eAl&C.  v-  35])-  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  persons  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  >j  5,  end), 
Ezral035  (xeAKeiA  [BN],  XeAl«\  [A])  =  1  Esd.  934- 
EV  Enasibus  (ecao-[e]t/3os  [BA]). 

CHELLUS  (XeAOYc[BA];  XecA.  [N],  vcl^>  [Syr.]), 

one  of  the  places  to  which  Nebuchadrezzar  sent  his 
summons,  according  to  Judith  1 9.  The  Halhul  of  Josh. 
15  58  may  be  meant  ;  but  the  reading  x€c\ovs  suggests 
rather  Ci-iesulloth  or  Ch r sloth-tabor,  which  is 
given  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius  as  Chasalui  or  ^afjfXous 
(0S&,  91 4,  etc.,  30264).  See  Chellians.  Another 
identification  should  be  mentioned.  Chellus  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  place  which  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1 4  is  called 
aXovaa,  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius  alius,  a\\ov8  (0S^-\ 
o'.">6  2H89),  viz.  n^n  (Targ,  Jer.  Gen.  16 14  ;  cp 
Gen.  20i  in  Ar.,  and  see  Bered),  or  Elusa.  Cp  We. 
Kc/dA-i  48,  11.   1  ;   WRS,  Kin.  293/ 

CHELOD  (xeAeoyA  [B],  xecAAioyAA  [N*]. 
XeA^IOyA  [NCli]t  X^AeoyA  [A]).  'Very  many  nations 
of  the  sons  of  Chelod'  (Judith  16)  assembled  themselves 
to  battle  in  the  plain  of  Arioch  in  the  days  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar and  Arphaxad  ( ! ).  "What  we  ought  to 
understand  by  Chelod  is  quite  uncertain. 

Vet.  Lat.  has  Chelleuth,  and  Syr.  has  '  against  the  Chaldaeans.' 
One  very  improbable  conjecture  is  that  \a\tav  (Calneh)  is 
intended  ;  another,  hardly  less  unlikely,  is  that  the  word  is  the 
Hebrew  ~i?n  ('  weasel '),  and  that  by  the  opprobrious  designation 
of  'children  of  the  weasel'  are  meant  the  Syrians  (Ew.  Gl'l 
3  54?>-  , 

CHELUB  (3-ra,  §  67,  probably  a  variation  of  Caleb, 
cp  below). 

(t)  A  jiulahite.  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  Caleb  (§  4); 
similarly  We.   (Cent.  20),  who  reads  'Caleb  b.   Hezron  '  (1  Ch. 

4ir  Xa\ep  [BALI,  Caleb  [Vg.]  .^^3  [Pesh  ]).  His  designa- 
tion 'brother  of  Shuhah'  (nmt.""ru\*)  is  not  clear;  (P^a  read 
'father  of  Achsab,'  possibly  a  correction  (Ki.  SBOT).     Cp  the 

still  further  corrupt  Pesh.  'brother  of  Ahiah  '  (j^^^ff  ^©t  Q.*j  ()■ 
(2)  Fath-r  of  Ezri,  1  Ch.  2726(^o^ou8  [B],  x^ov&  [A],  \a-  [L]). 
CHELUBAI  (^3,  §  67,  a  gentilic  [  =  snS|  :  see 
1  S.  2;i3  Kre]  used  instead  of  the  proper  name  Caleb), 
b.  Hezron,  1  Ch.  29  (0  x*AeB  [A],  o  X^BeA  [B],  0 
X^AtoBi  [E],  ^^^a  [Pesh.,  a  corruption]);  see 
Caleb.  §  3,  Carmi,  i. 

CHELUHI  (xeAiA  [A]),  Ezral035  RV,  RVm?- 
Cheluhu,  AV  Chelluh. 

CHEMARIM  (^102),  Zeph.  14  RV  2  K.  23  5  mg. 
Hos.  IO5  mg.  ;  AV  Chemarims,  Zeph.  14.  Rather 
Kcmarim. 
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The  original  Heb.  word  appears  also  in  2  K.  235  where  EV 
gives 'idolatrous  priests,' and  in  Hos.  10 5,  where  LA  has  priests. 
It  is  also  highly  probable  that  in  Hos.  44  we  should  read,  with 
beck  'for  my  people  is  like  its  Chemarim  '  \  (<&,  however,  w? 
o.f'TtAeyo/j.ei'O?  tepeus,  perhaps  an  error  for -otit-peuo-i[_Schleusner]) 
(P  transliterates  Xufiap«fi  (IUAJ  2  K.  I.e.  \  but  tepets  is  aKo 
supported,  see  Field,  Hex  ad  he.)  ;  it  apparently  omits  in  Zeph.; 
tin  Hos.  it  had  a  different  Heb.)-  Vg.  varies  between  aruspices 
(2  K.)  and  aditui  (Zeph.  Hos.);  Targ.  between  n'IOID  (2  K. 
Zeph.)  and    'mn^S   ' trie   ministers  thereof;   Pesh.  adheres   to 

As  to  the  meaning,  if  we  appeal  to  the  versions,  we 
find  only  the  dim  light  which  an  unassisted  stud)-  of  the 
context  can  supply.  Evidently  the  term  was  applied  to 
the  priests  of  Baal,  who  served  at  the  high  places  under 
royal  authority,  but  were  put  down  by  Josiah.  But 
what  special  idea  did  the  word  convey?  In  itself  it 
meant  simply  '  priests '  ;  in  Zeph.  1 4  Ktmdrlm  and 
KVianim  are  put  side  by  side  to  express  the  idea  of  " 
priesthood  of  many  members  ;  and  in  Hos.  34  (if  the 
view  proposed  above  be  adopted)  we  have  kemdnm  used 
of  the  priests  of  N.  Israel,  when  these  are  spoken  of 
objectively,  and  then  kaken,  when  the  priests  are  ad- 
dressed as  an  organic  unity.  But  the  word  Kcmarim 
probably  also  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  worship  which 
had  Syrian  affinities.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  explained 
from  Hebrew  ;  -ieo  does  not  mean  '  to  be  black '  (cp 
Ec  lipse),  and  even  if  it  did,  the  '  black-robed  ones  '  is  a 
most  improbable  designation  for  ancient  priests.'2  The 
word  is  no  doubt  of  Syrian  origin  (see  the  Aram,  inscrip- 
tions in  CIS  2  nos.  113  130).  The  primitive  form  is  kttmrt 
whence  Aram,  kumrd  (never  used  in  an  unfavourable 
sense)  and  Heb.  kcmarim  are  normally  formed.  Lagarde 
(Armen.  Stud.  2386)  compared  Arm.  chourm  ;  but  it  is 
more  obviously  reasonable  to  compare  the  Assyrian 
kummaru,  which  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  lubarn  zakfi 
—  i.e.,  'a  clean  vesture'  (Del.  Ass.  HWD  ^yj  b. ,  cp 
2^4<2. ).  The  term  k'Cmdnm  probably  described  the 
Syrian  and  Israelitish  priests  in  their  clean  vestments 
(cp  2  K.  IO22,  the  Baal  festival)  when  ministering  to 
their  God.  To  derive  it  from  an  Aram,  root  meaning 
'  to  be  sad '  is  much  less  natural. 

Delitzsch  compares  Ass.  kaj?iaru,  *  to  throw  down ' ;  the 
term,  he  thinks,  describes  the  priests  as  those  who  prostrate 
themselves  in  worship  (Ass.  and  Heb.,  41,  42;  so  Che.  Hos. 
103,  111).  Finally,  Robertson  Smith, a  noting  that  the  word 
belongs  to  a  race  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  were  probably 
not  circumcised  (Herod.  '-2 104,  cp  Jos.  Ant.  viii  10 3,  c.  Ap.  1. 
22)  while  the  priests  were  (Dio  Cassius,  71*  11;  Ep.  Barnab. 
'.1 6  ;  cp  Chwolson,  Ssabier,  '2  1 14),  conjectures  that  kitmvd  means 
'the  circumcised'  (Ar.  kamara.  '  glans  penis').  t.  K.  C. 

CHEMOSH  (-'ID:?,  in  MI  EJ'DD  ;  on  name  see  §  4, 

end;    XAM^C  [B^NAFQL],  AMcoC  [B*  Judg.  11  24], 

i    M     w       Chamos),  the  national  god  of  the  Moabites 
1.  moarjs     ^  R    u^    ^   4g7I3^      Moab  is  the 

people  of  Chemosh  ;  the  Moabites  are 
his  sons  and  daughters  (Nu.  21 29;  cp 
the  relation  of  Yah  we  to  Israel,  Judg.  5  n  Nu.  11 29 
Judg.  1 1 24  Is.  45  ri,  etc. ).  A  king  of  Moab  in  the  time 
of  Sennacherib  was  named  Chemoshnadab  {Kamusu- 
nadab;4  cp  Jehonadab)  ;  the  father  of  Mesha  was 
Chemoshmelech  ;  5  a  gem  found  near  Beirut  is  inscribed 
wc-^6  (cp  Heb.  n;n\  Sntt  ;  Phcen.  <nnD.  i^cin*).  The 
stele  of  Mesha  king  of  Moab,  contemporary  with  Ahab, 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram  of  Israel  (2  K.  1  3),  in  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  (see  Mesha),  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  deliverance  which  Chemosh  had 
wrought  for  his  people. 

1  Continue,  D£V  }r\hr\  rhwb),  'and  thou  shalt  stumble,  O 
priest,  in  the  daytime';  at  the  close  of  the  verse  read,  with 
Ruben,    ^TOn,  '  thy  Thummim'  (addressed  to  the  priest). 

2  Cp  Misbna,  Muhloth  64.  A  priest  who  had  become  unfit 
for  service  put  on  black  garments  and  departed.  One  who  was 
approved  by  the  Sauhedrin  clothed  himself  in  whiie,  and  went 
in.  and  ministered 

■'■    /■/;<■>)  s.V.    'Priest.' 

4  KB'lgr>/.\    tV»7,l2Si. 

5  Others  read  Chemoshgad. 

6  Renan,  Miss,  dc  Phen.  352. 
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The  inscription  tells  us  that  Omri  had  oppressed  Moab  for  a 
longtime  because  Chemosh  was  wroth  with  his  land  (/.  ^/.)\ 
thelsraeliles  had  occupied  the  district  of  M<_deba  fortv  \ears, 
but  Chemush  had  now  restored  it  to  Moab  (//.  7-9);  Chemosh 
itru\e  out  the  kin£  of  Israel  before  Moab  from  Janaz  {//  jo-ji); 
at  the  bidding  o(  Chemosh,  Mesha  fought  against  Nebo  and 
took  it  (/'/.  14-17)  ',  at  his  command,  he  made  war  on  Horonaim, 
and  Chemosh  restored  it  to  Moab  (//.  31*^.1);  the  inhabitants  of 
captured  cities  were  slaughtered,  'a  spectacle  (v  rr"i)  for  Chemosh 
and  Moab '  (//.  u_A);  men,  women,  and  children  were  devoted 
to  Ash  tar-Che  mosh  (11.  15-17)— the  Din  (see  1!a\);  the  spoils  of 
Israelite  sanctuaries  were  carried  off  and  presented  to  Chemosh 
(//.  12/  17/). 

The  religion  of  Monh  in  the  ninth  century  was  thus  very 
similar  to  that  of  Israel  :  the  historical  lmoks  of  the  OT 
furnish  parallels  to  almost  every  line  of  the  inscription. 

We  learn  from  the  OT  that  human  sacrifices  vuie 
offered  to  Chemosh,  at  least  in  threat  national  emergencies; 
the  king  of  Moab,  shut  up  in  Kir-harosrth  and  unaNe 
to  cut  his  way  out,  offered  his  eldest  son  upon  the  wall ; 
the  effect  of  this  extraordinary  sacrifice  was  «  great 
outburst  \A  Chemosh's  furv  upon  Israel,  which  compelled 
the  invaders  to  return  discomfited  to  their  own  land 
(2  K.  027).  Priests  of  Chemosh  are  mentioned  in  Jer. 
4S 7  ;  the  language  of  Mesha,  'Chemosh  said  to  me' 
(//.  14,  32b  supposes  an  oracle,  or  perhaps  prophets. 

The  worship  of  Chemosh    as    the   national   god   did 

not  exclude  the  worship  of  other  gods  ;   Mesha' s  inscrip- 

_,,  tion  speaks  of  Ashtar-Chemosh  (/.  17) 

,„     '  .,  .      — that    is,    most  probably,  an   'Ashtar 

Moabite  gods.  ,  .  .     .  ,     .  r        ■  ;  \  ■  u- 

0  (Astarte)  who  was  associated  in  worship 

with  Chemosh,1  perhaps  at  a  particular  sanctuary.  The 
worship  of  Haal-peor  (Xu.  2f>,  cp  Hos.  9  10)  was  prob- 
ably a  local  Moabite  cult  —  there  is  no  ground  for 
identifying  the  god  with  Chemosh.  (See  Baal-peor.) 
[Beth]  Baal-meon  (Mesha,  //.  9,  30;  OT)  was,  as  the 
name  shows,  the  seat  of  another  local  Baal  cult.  Mount 
Nebo  may  have  received  its  name  in  the  period  of 
Babylonian  supremacy  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  the 
worship  of  the  Babylonian  god  was  perpetuated  by  the 
Moabites.     Cp  Xebo. 

The  statement  of  Eusebius  (OS  2'2S66//r.,  s.v.  'Apiece)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Areopolis  in  his  day  called  their  idol  'A/jit}  A, 
'because  they  worshipped  Ares,'  seems  to  be  the  product  of  a 
complex  misunderstanding. 

In  Judg.  11 24,  in  the  argument  of  Jephthah  with  the 
king   of  the  Ammonites,    'Chemosh    thy   god'    is    set 

n  m.  t_  over  against  '  Yahwe  our  god '  in  such  a 

3.  Chemosh  °  t  1*1,4.  r-u         i,  (l 

...       .    wav  as  to  imply  that  Chemosh  was  the 
outside  of        ;.       ,        1/.  t- 

._-.     ,  national   god  01   Amnion.       rrom    many 

Moab.  ?    4l      ~~        ,  , 

passages  in  the  (Jl    we  know,  howoer, 

that  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites  was  Milcom 

(see  Milcom)  while  Chemosh  was  the  god  of  Moab. 

The  hypothesis  that  Chemosh  and  Milcom  are  but  two 

names  of  the  same  god  (Milcom  originally  ?.  title)  is 

excluded  by  the  contexts  in  which  they  appear  side  by 

side  {e.g.,  1  K.H33),      Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  suppose 

that  Ch'inosh  in  Judg.  11 24  is  merely  a  slip  on  the  part 

of  the  author  or  a  scribe  for  Mikuni :  closer  examination 

shows  that  the  whole   historical    argument    applies   to 

Moab    only,    not    to    Amnion.      Whatever    explanation 

may  be  given  of  this  incongruity  (see  Moore,  Ji<drj-s, 

283;  Bu.  Richier,  80/ ),  the  passage  cannot  be  taken 

as  evidence  that  Chemosh  was  the  god  of  Amnion  as 

well  as  of  the  sister  people  Moab.      The  statement  of 

Suidas  [s.v.   Xa^ws)  that  Chemosh  was  a  god  of  the 

Tynans  and  Ammonites  is,   as   the  context   shows,    a 

confused  reminiscence  of  1  K.  11  57. 

From  the  name  x^ju-^c/^Ao?,  the  serond  mythical  Babylonian 
ruler  after  the  flood  (Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  2  5.  -  ;),  it  has  been  surmised 
that  the  worship  of  Chemosh  was  of  l!abvl'>niaii  origin;  the 
name  of  the  city  CardieniKli  on  the  Knplirates  has  been  ex- 
plained as  '  Citadel  of  <_  hun.jsh  ' ;  neither  of  th<:se  theories  has 
any  other  basis  than  a  fortuitous  similarity  of  sound. 

Solomon  built  a  high  place  for  Chemosh  on  the 
Mnr\r  uf  Olives  (i  K.  11 7 a),  where,  according  to 
2  K.  20*13,  it  stood  until  Josiah's  reform  —  more  than 
three  hundred  years. 

1  Cp   Phcen.    n"in"'V21?^  and   'the  Astarte  in  the  ashera  of 

El-hamman,'  in  the  Mu'sub  inscription. 
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CHBPHIRAH 

During  the  long  reign  of  the  theory— not  yet  univer- 
sally abandoned— that  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  were 
4   Nature  of    hpavcnfy1"H-Iiesorilu-,L'-'nr^pl"'nomena, 
Chemosh;  re-  chemosh  was  by  some  thought  to  be  the 


presentations. 


sun,  by  others  identified  with  Milcom- 

Moloch-Snturn  ;  the  one  opinion  has 
as  little  foundation  as  the  other.  In  Roman  times 
Rabbath-moiib,  as  well  as  the  more  northern  Ar-moab, 
was  called  Areopolis,  and  this  name — perhaps  originally 
only  ,,  Gneeising  of  Ar  (Jerome) — was  understood  as 
'  Cuy  of  Ares.'  Coins  of  Kabbath-moab  in  the  reigns  of 
Geta  and  Se\erus  (Eckkcl,  iii.  504  ;  cp  Mionnet,  v.  591, 
Suppl.  viii.  388)  exhibit  a  standing  warrior  in  whom 
the  type  of  Mars  is  to  be  recognised  ;  but  even  if  we 
were  sure  that  the  old  Moabite  god  of  the  city  is 
represented,  and  not  the  Nabntrean  Ihisares,  we  could 
learn  nothing  about  the  nature  of  Chemosh  in  OT  times 
from  so  late  and  contaminated  a  source.  Confusion  of 
Chemosh  with  1  hisares  is  probably  to  be  assumed  in 
the  statements  of  Jewish  writers  that  the  idol  of  Chemosh 
was  a  black  stone — the  same  which  is  now  adored  by 
Moslems  in  Hie  Caaba  at  Mecca.1 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Chemosh  is  quite  un- 
known :  a  fact  which  gives  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  one  of  the  older  Semitic  gods. 

D.  Hackmann,  '  De  Chemuscho  Meabitarum  idolo,'  1730  (in 
Oelrich's    Collect to    o/>nscn/in-jui/,     1768,    pp.     17-6'j),    Movers, 

J  houiztcr,    1  334_//.  ;    Scholj",    dofzendienst 
5.  Literature,    lend  '/.aiit'crwcscn  bci  den  alien  Hebracrn% 

176  ff.  ;  Bavidissin,  in  PR E[ty  s.v.  '  Kemosch  ' 
(with  full  literature);  Eaethgen,  Beitr.  13-15.  G.  F.  M, 

CHENAANAH  (n35»3,  §  73,  '  towards  Canaan'  (?) ; 

X&N&6.N  [BL]). 

i.  In  genealogyofBENjAMlN(§9(ii.)),  iCh.  7  io(\ai'ayav  [A]). 

2.  Father  of  the  false  prophet  Zedekiah,  iK.^-'n  (xaaea 
[B],  \o.vava  [A])  24  ;   2  Ch.  IS  10  (xai'aai'd  [A])  23. 

CHENANI  ('MS  :  cp  Chenaniah),  Levite  officiating 
at  constitution  of  '  congregation  '  (see  Ezka,  ii.  >i§  12,  13 
[/.']);  Neh.  !)4  (om.  B.,  yiOl  x&N&NI  [for  WT  Bani 
Chenani,  NC-"'A],  xcuNeNI&C  [L]). 

CHENANIAH  (-in;M3  and  rVM3,  §  31 ;  [eliexONiAC 
[BKL]  ;  cp  Chenani),  chief  of  the  Levites,  who  was 
over  '  the  song,'  or  '  the  carrying '  (viz. ,  '  of  the  ark  ' — 
text  obscure:  see  Ki.  and  Be.  ad  loc.)  ;  1  Ch.  15 22 
(kconenia  [BX],  xto-  [A]),  27  (kai  xeNetMiAC  [A], 
XON6N-  [L]),  -B29  (XoONtNeiA  [B],  XOJX6NI&C  [A], 
XONeNi*.  [L])-2 

CHEPHAK-HAAMMONAI,  RV  Chephar-ammoni 
(431Dyn  HS3 — i.e.,  'village  of  the  Ammonite';  see 
Benjamin,  §  3  ; — Kr.  has  fWDJffi  ;  K&p&tha,  K. 
K6ch£ipAK<M  MON€l[B;  MONei  represents  also  ^Sl?] ; 
ka4>hp*.mmin  [A];  KAchApAMMtoNA  [L]),  an  un- 
identified place  in  Benjamin,  mentioned  with  Ophni 
[g.v.]  (Josh.  18  24  P).  The  name  is  possibly  of  post- 
exilic  origin  (cp  Pahath-moab).  See  Ammon,  §  6, 
and  Bf.thiiokon,  §  4,  Tobijaii,  4. 

CHEPHIRAH  (HTS?  ;  in  Josh.  nTSSH  ;  '  the 
village'?  or  'the  lion'?  KA<J>[e]ip*  [BXA],  Kecbeipa, 
[I-J),  a  town  of  the  Hiviles,  member  of  the  Gibeomte 
confederation  (Josh.  9 17  :  xe<PelPa  [A]'  Kc(f>-  [BF].  Ke<t>VPa 
[L]),  afterwards  assigned  to  Benjamin  (Josh.  18  26: 
Xe^etpa  TAJ,  <p.  [B]),  and  mentioned  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (sec  Ezra,  ii.  S9,  §81.)  Ezra  225  =  Neh.  729 
(Xi^'pa  ['\])=I  '':sd-  ""9'  CAl'HIRA  (01  ck  7r«pas  [B], 
Kacpipas  [A],  KtKp-ripa  [L]),  is  the  modern  Keflreh, 
about  5  in.  WSW.  from  el-Jib  (Gibeon). 

In  1  Ksr!.  5io  Pika  (AV,  om.  RV  ;  irapai  [P>1),  the  second 
n.-ime  after  Capliii-a,  is  apparently  a  corrupt  repetition  (cp  lPB's 
form  uf  <  '.iphira).  Buhl  (Pal.  169)  suggests  that^  Kephirim  (EV 
'  \  illages  ')  in  Neh.  tj  2  may  be  the  same  as  Kephirah. 

1  Lekack  Tob  on  Nu.2l2Q.  By  a  strange  blunder  W.  L. 
Beran  and  Sayce  (in  Smith's  DBV)  s.v.)  have  turned  this  into  a 
black  star. 

2  The  forms  Kuivevia,  etc.,  point  to  a  reading  rrini  (cp  2CI1. 
31i2yT),  whilst  Iexoi'tas  points  to  ri^D'  or  rather  to  rr:lD',  ^ 
scribe's  error  for  m:i:Dl  (cp  Ki.,  Clnuu.,  SBOT). 


CHEQUER  WORK 

CHEQUER  WORK  (piTFli,  Ex.  2*439  RV.  See 
Embroidery,  Weaving  ;  also  Tunic. 

CHERAN  (]~\3  ;  x^PP^N  [ADHL],  a  Horite  clan- 
name  (Gen.  30  26}.      See  Dishox. 

CHEREAS.  RV  Cji.ereas  (x<Mpe<*c  and  Xep-  [A], 
XepAlAC  L^  ])•  brother  of  Timotheus  ('_/■<'•)-  an^  com- 
mander  of  the  fortress  at  Gazara  (2  Maec.  IO3237). 

CHERETHITES  {D^rm  mn,  &  in  Sara,  and 
K .    o    X  6  p  6  6  6  e  I  >    or    [by   assimilation    to    Pelethites] 

0  xe^eOOei  ;  Vg.  Cerethi ;  (?  in  Prophets  KpHT€c).  a 
people  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  In  the  days  of  Saul 
and  David  a  region  in  the  Negeb  adjoining  Judah  and 
Caleb  bore  their  name  (1  S.  30 14  x°^®€L  [B]  XePV^€l  [A] 
X°PP<-  [L]).  From  v.  16  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  were  reckoned  to  the  Philistines  ;  in  Zeph. 
25  and  Ez.  25 16  (AV  Cherethims),  also,  Philistines  and 
Cherethites  are  coupled  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
they  were  regarded  as  one  people.  Finally,  in  the 
names  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  against  Egypt 
in  Ez.  30s,1  where  AV  gives,  'the  men  of  the  land 
that  is  in  league,'  we  should  restore  'the  Cherethites' 
('m^n  'jm  ;  so  Cornill,  Toy).  It  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  Cherethites  were  a  branch  of  the  Philistines  ;  or, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  one  of  the  tribes  which  took  part 
with  the  Philistines  in  the  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  that, 
like  the  latter,  they  remained  behind  when  the  wave 
redded  (see  Philistines,  §  2,  Caphtor,  §  2).  The 
<P  translators  of  Zeph.  and  Ez.  interpreted  the  name  by 
Cretans;  and  in  this,  although  they  may  have  been 
guided  only  by  the  sound,  they  perhaps  hit  upon  the 
truth.-  An  early  connection  between  Gaza  and  Crete 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  other  evidence  (see  Gaza). 

Except  in  the  three  passages  already  cited,  the  name 
occurs  only  in  the  phrase,  '  the  Cherethites  and  Pele- 
thites '  ('n^m  'mm  ©gen.  (peXeddet)  as  the  designation 
of  a  corps  of  troops  in  the  service  of  David — his  body- 
guard (2S.  8t8  15i3  20  7  23  Kr. ,  1  K  I3844  1  Ch.  18 17  ; 
(n>ju,aTo<pu\cLK€s  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5  4,  etc.).3  They  were 
commanded  by  Bexaiah,  1,  and  remained  faithful  to 
their   master  in  all  the  crises  of  his  reign   (2  S.  15  20 

1  K.  1). 

<  >nly  the  strongest  reasons  could  warrant  our  separat- 
ing the  Cherethites  of  David's  guard  from  the  people  of 
the  same  name  spoken  of  in  the  same  source  (1  S.  30 14). 
There  are  no  such  reasons  :  -mri  has  the  regular  form  of 
a  gentile  noun  ;  and,  although  much  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  on  the  problem,  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
weird  as  an  appellative  have  failed.  The  name  Pelethite, 
which  is  found  only  coupled  with  Cherethite  in  the 
phrase  above  cited,  also  is  a  gentile  noun  ;  the  etymo- 
Ingiral  explanations  are  even  more  far-fetched  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Cherethites.  The  presumption  is  that 
the  Pelethites  also  were  Philistines  ;  4  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  passages  cited  from  Zeph.  and  Ez.  ;  -rhti  is 
perhaps  only  a  lisping  pronunciation  of  Tit;^D,  to  make 
it  rhyme  with  <n~o. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  David's  guard  was  com- 
posed of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  Egyptian  kings  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty  recruited  their  corps  d'dlite  from 
the  bold  sea-rovers  who  periodically  descended  on  their 
coasts  ;  Rameses  II.  displays  great  pride  in  his  Sardinian 

1  [Kprjrei;  in  tp  is  obviously  misplaced ;  this  version  has  been 
conformed  to  the  Hebrew  ;  hence  the  insertion  koI  t<I>v  vICji/ 
tt}s  Sta0>jK7]s  jllou.  Davidson's  view  (Kpr)TCi=  Put)  will  hardly 
stand.  In  three  places  <P  has  Ai/3ues  for  Put.  See  Chub, 
Geography,  §  22.] 

-  Lakemacher,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Stade,  and  others.  For  another 
view  see  Caphtor. 

a  [The  readings  vary  :  thus  x<rpe0i  [L  in  2  S.  Si  18],  x*TTeL  [B  ln 
doublet  2  S.15i8],  x^*-  [L  i6.\  A  om.  doublet  gopeddet  [A  in 

2  S.  2O7;  1.  umits  and  in  7'.  23];  Iepe?s  [IIL]  and  \eprf9i  [A]  in 
1  Ch.  IS17,  xoppi  [L  in  1  K.  I38  44]).  Variants  for  Pelethites 
are  <f>e\eTTti  [B  in  2  S.  8  18]  to</>eAe00ei  [A  id.)  -T0ei  [B  in  doublet 
2S.  15i8],  and^aArem  [B]  -na  [H]  6aAc99i  [A]  in  1  Ch.  IS  17.  L 
has  uniformly  <£.; An,  but  </>eA0i  in  2  S.  15  18,  (jtepeOi  in  1  Ch.  1817, 
and  rrktv9iov  in  2  S.  20  23  ;  see  Benaiah,  i.] 

4  Abulwalid,  Lakemacher,  Ewald,  etc. 
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CHERITH 

guards,  and  Sardinians  and  Libyans  are  the  flower  of 
the  army  of  Rameses  III.1  The  Philistines  were  more 
skilled  inarms  than  the  Israelites,  and  doubtless  liked 
fighting  better  :  cp  1  itai  the  Gittite,  and  see  Army,  $  4. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  recent  scholars  that  where 
David's  »tM>C>rfm  (EV  '  mighty  men  ')  seem  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  body,  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  are  meant  ; 
see  especially  1  K.  1  8  10  compared  with  v.  38.  This  is, 
however,  not  a  necessary  inference  from  the  verses  cited  ; 
and  conflicts  with  2  S.  20 7  (cpl5i8  (5).  More  prob- 
ably the  gibhorlm  were  the  comrades  of  David  in  the 
days  of  his  outlawry  and  the  struggle  with  the  Philistines 
for  independence.  See  David,  §11.  In  2  S  "2\s ^  for 
'Cherethites'  the  Heb.  text  (bit. )  has  Carites  (nr-].~ 
In  2  K.  11 4  19,  where  this  name  again  occurs,  it  prob- 
ably means  '  Carians. '  The  C avians  were  a.  famous 
mercenary  folk,  and  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find 
them  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Athaliah  (see  Carites). 
That  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  in  even  later  times  were 
usually  foreigners  has  been  inferred  from  Zeph,  18/  and 
from  Ez.  446/ :  see  WkS  OTJC-W  260/,  but  also 
Threshold.  For  mercenary  troops  in  post-exilic  times 
see  Army,  §  7. 

Literature.—  Dissertations  by  Toh.  Benedict  Carpzov  (1661), 
and  lien.  Opit/  (167.-),  in  Ugnl.  fins.  27  4_^  /A,  4si  ff.  ;  J.  O. 
Lnkemaeliur,  Ol^enuitn'm-s  r/nt.d,->g:\-ict  P.  II.  (1727),  pp.  11-44  ; 
Conrad  IK'ii,  Ihwi-rtatit'ins  Plnlologico-Theolo^i-te  (1749),  pp. 
111-132;  II.  Behrend,  Die  A' ret 7  mid  Plcti  ;  ih re  inkaltlitiie 
Bcdeutung  itud  Gcschickte  CSS)  — extract  from.  lilGU'f  ('87), 
pp.  117-153  ;   Kiietschi,  EEE(-)  8  268^  G.  F.  M. 

CHERITH  (JV-p.  xoppAe  [BAL]  ;  xopp<*  [Orrom.]). 
Elijah  {q.v. )  has  just  informed  Ahab  of  the  impending 
drought,  when  we  are  abruptly  told  that  '  Yah  we 's  word 
came  unto  him,  saying,  Get  thee  hence'  {i.e.,  pre- 
sumably from  .Samaria),  'and  turn  to  the  east  (,T:ip) 
and  hide  thyself  in  the  torrent- valley  of  Cherith  which 
is  before  ('jet1?;-)  Jordan'  (iK.  17 35).  This  occurs  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  highly  dramatic  story  of  Elijah. 
In  the  second  he  appears  in  the  far  north  of  Palestine 
- — at  Zarephath,  which  hardly  suits  Robinson's  identifi- 
cation (BR 1 55%)  of  Cherith  with  the  Wndy  el- Kelt 
(which  is  rather  the  Valley  of  Zeboim  \_q.v.<  i.]),  at 
least  if  these  two  scenes  stood  in  juxtaposition  from  the 
first.  Besides  this,  the  two  names  Kelt  and  Cherith 
begin  with  different  palatals  and  since  the  expression 
'  before  Jordan  '  is  most  naturally  explained  '  to  the  E. 
of  the  Jordan,'  3  it  is  plausible  to  hold  with  Prof.  G.  A. 
Smith  that  the  scene  of  Elijah's  retreat  must  be  sought 
in  Gilead  (HG  zfio).  Let  us,   then,   look  across 

the  Jordan  eastward  from  Samaria  (where  Elijah  may 
have  had  his  interview  with  Ahab).  The  Wady  'Ajlun 
and  the  Wady  Rajib  have  been  proposed  by  Thenius  ; 
the  Wady  el-Yabis  by  Muhlau.  But,  as  C.  Niebuhr 
[Gcsch.  1291)  points  out,  Elijah  would  certainly  go  to 
some  famous  holy  place.  Of  the  burial-place  of  Moses 
(Niebuhr)  we  know  nothing  ;  but  1  K.  193  9  suggests 
that  the  sanctuary  was  in  the  far  south.  It  is  true, 
Eus.  and  Jer.  (OS  30'Joq  II328)  already  place  Cherith 
[Xoppa,  Chorath)  beyond  Jordan.  Josephus,  however, 
makes  Elijah  depart  'into  the  southern  parts'  (Ant. 
viii.  132).  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  a  name  which 
could,  in  accordance  with  analogies,  be  worn  down  and 

1  Many  other  examples  in  ancient  and  modern  times  will  occur 
to  the  reader. 

2  In  2  S.  20  23  Kt.  '13 n  is  perhaps  not  a.  purely  graphic 
accident ;  cp  also  1  S.  30 14  L  x°PPLt  etc- 

3  ['JS'^y  in  geographical  and  topographical  expressions  means 
commonly  Rant;  cp  I  K.II7  2K.2313  Dt.3249  G'-n.  23iq.  '25 
ro,  etc.  Besides  the  vaguer  meaning  of  be/ore  (e.g.,  ( >vn.  V>i?) 
it  is  sometimes  made  definite  by  the  addition  of  a  word  or  of  an 
expression  in  order  to  denote  a  particular  direction — e.g.,  Jush. 
log,  the  mountain  he/ore  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  ivest-,<>,ird 
(Zech.  14  4),  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jerusalem  on 
the  East  (nnnr:) :  cp  Nu.21 11  Josh.  18  14.  Lastly,  it  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  overlooking;  cp  Gen.lSis  19=8  Nu.23  28  (cp  Dr. 
on  1  Sam.  l.*>7,  Di.  on  J.»sh.l77,  and  especially  Moore,  Judges^ 
K'V).  In  1  K.  173,  nOn,">,  'eastward,'  should  be  corrected  to 
'T;^"l^,  'towards  the  desert'  (as  19 4).] 
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corrupted  into  jvd.  Such  a  name  is  Warn,  Rehoboth. 
The  valley  of  Rehoboth  (the  Wady  Ruhaibeh)  would 
be  fitly  described  as  d'-cb  ':£]-/",  'fronting  Misrim' 
(see  Mizraim)  ;  cp  Gen.  25  18.  The  alteration  of  c-isB 
into  pro  was  made  in  order  to  suit  the  next  story,  in 
which  Zephath  (q.v. )  had  been  already  corrupted  into 
Zakephath.  t.  k.  c. 

CHERUB,  plural  form  Cherubim  (3-113,  C'313, 
D'ln?;    xepoyB.    xep<>>  B[e]lM.   -[e]lN  [WAL];    ety- 

1.  Late  Jewish  "lol°s>'  d '.^f1  :   Ps'  1043  "my  allude 

ansrelolosrv      t0  a  l"'l'ular  liJ  '^-exihc]  identiheation 
angelology.     of  3n3  and   -j,,^  but  ^.^  ^^ 

like  ypii^,  a  loan-word,  a  Hebrew  etymology  is  in- 
admissible). In  the  composite  system  of  Jewish  angel- 
ology the  cherubim  form  one  of  the  ten  highest  classes 
of  angels,  while  another  class  is  distinguished  by  the 
synonymous  term  '  living  creatures  '  {//avyO/li).  These 
two  classes,  together  with  the  'dplumnim  or  '  wheels, '  are 
specially  attached  to  the  throne  of  the  divine  glory,  and 
it  is  the  function  of  the  cherubim  to  be  bearers  of  the 
throne  on  its  progresses  through  the  worlds.  The 
Jewish  liturgy,  like  the  '  Te  Deum,'  delights  to  associate 
the  'praises  of  Israel'  (Ps.  223[4])  with  those  offered  to 
God  by  the  different  classes  of  angels,  and  singles  out 
for  special  mention  in  a  portion  of  the  daily  morning 
service  the  'ophannlm,  the  luiyyoth,  and  the  sh-dplum. 
We  find  an  approach  to  this  conception  in  the  Apocalypse, 
where  the  four  juu  (Rev.  46-8),  though — like  the  twenty- 
four  irotLT jiTfpoi — they  are  always  mentioned  apart  from 
the  angels,  and  discharge  some  altogether  peculiar 
functions,  are  yet  associated  with  the  angels  in  the 
utterance  of  doxologies x  (Rev.  485n-i4l9i-7). 

A  similar  view  is  suggested  in  the  '  Similitudes  in 
Enoch,  in  one  passage  of  which  (til  10/  )  '  the  cherubim, 
seraphim,  and  'ophannlm,  and  all  the  angels  of  power  ' 
are  combined  under  the  phrase  '  the  host  of  God,'  and 
unite  in  the  ascription  of  blessedness  to  the  '  Lord  of 
Spirits,' while  in  another  (chap.  xl. )  the  'four  faces  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  '  (a  reminiscence  of 
Ezek.  16)  are  identified  or  confounded  with  the  arch- 
angels. Elsewhere,  however,  a  somewhat  different 
view  is  presented  of  the  cherubim.  They  are  the  sleep- 
less guardians  of  the  '  throne  of  His  glory '  (71 7)  ;  they 
are  the  '  fiery  cherubim  '  (14ir),  and  together  with  the 
seraphim  (exceptionally  called  '  serpents,'  SpcLKovres)  are 
closely  connected  with  Paradise,  and  placed  under  the 
archangel  Gabriel  (2O7).  From  these  facts  we  gather 
that  in  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.  there  were  different 
ways  of  conceiving  the  cherubim.      Some  writers  had  a 

2.  Ezek.  2S  1  ■/".  16   stronSer  sense  of  the  peculiarity  of 
Isa.  14 13-15         tlle    nature    °f    the     cherubim    than 

others,  and  laid  stress  on  such  points 
as  their  connection  with  the  divine  fire,  and  with  Paradise 
and  its  serpent-guardians.  Whence  did  they  derive  a 
notion  so  suggestive  of  mythological  comparisons  ? 

The  most  reasonable  answer  is,  From  the  earlier 
religious  writings,  supplemented  and  interpreted  by  a 
not  yet  extinct  oral  tradition.  A  tale  of  the  serpents  by 
the  sacred  tree  (once  probably  serpent-demons)  may 
have  been  orally  handed  down,  but  the  conception  of  the 
fiery  cherubim  in  God's  heavenly  palace  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  vision  in  Ezek.  1,  and  to  the  account  of  the 
I  mountain  of  God  '  in  Eden,  with  its  '  stones  of  fire  '  and 
its  cherub -guardian,  in  Kzek.  28 13/  16.  These  two 
passages  of  Ezekiel  form  the  next  stage  in  our  journey. 
The  latter  must  be  treated  first,  as  being  evidently  a 
faithful  report  of  a  popular  tradition.  Unfortunately 
the  received  Hebrew  text  is  faulty,  and  an  intelligible 
exegesis  of  the  passage  is  rarely  given.  Keil,  for 
instance,  admits  some  reference  to  Paradise,   but  feels 

j,1  The  differences  between  the  £La  of  Revelation  and  those  of 
Jizekiel,  both  as  to  their  appearance  and  as  to  their  functions, 
are  obvious.  But  without  the  latter  how  could  the  former  have 
Deeri  imagined?  The  traditional  Christian  view  that  the  apoca- 
yPt,c  f™«  symbolise  the  four  Gospels  can  hardly  be  seriously 
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obliged  to  infer  from  the  epithet  '  that  covereth '  (-pion) 
that  '  the  place  of  the  cherub  in  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  25  _o) 
was  also  present  to  the  prophet's  mind.'  Nor  is  the 
difficulty  confined  to  this  epithet  and  to  the  equally  strange 
word  (nrrp)  which  Vg.  renders  'extentus,'  and  EV 
'  anointed  '  (so  Theodot);  the  opening  phrase  nrrj-riK, 
whether  rendered  '  thou  wast  the  cherub  '  or  (pointing  nN 
differently)  'with  the  cherub,'1  baffles  comprehension. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  correct  the  text  of  to.  13/ 
i6i  ;  we  shall  then  arrive  at  the  following  sense  : — 

'  Thou  wast  in  Eden,  the  divine  garden  ;  of  all 
precious  stones  was  thy  covering— cornelian,  etc.;  and 
of  gold  were  thy  .  worked  ;  in  the  day  when  thou 

w.ist  made  were  they  prepared.  To  be  .  .  ,  had  I 
appointed  thee  ;  thou  wast  upon  the  holy,  divine  moun- 
tain ;  amidst  the  stones  of  fire  didst  thou  walk  to  and 
fro.2  Then  wast  thou  dishonoured  (being  cast)  out  of 
the  divine  mountain,  and  the  cherub  destroyed  thee 
(hurling  time)  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  "fire. ' 

The  sense  now  becomes  fairly  clear.  We  have  here 
a  tradition  of  Paradise  distinct  from  that  in  Gen.  2  and 
3.  Favoured  men,  it  appears,  could  be  admitted  to 
the  divine  garden,  which  glittered  with  precious  stones 
(or,  as  they  are  also  called,  'stones  of  fire')  like  the 
mythic  tree  which  the  hero  Gilgames  saw  in  the 
Babylonian  epic,3  or  like  the  interior  of  the  temples  of 
Babylon  or  Tyre,4  or  like  the  walls  and  gates  and 
streets  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse.  But 
these  privileged  persons  were  still  liable  to  the  sin  of 
pride,  and  such  a  sin  would  be  their  ruin.  This  Ezekiel 
applies  to  the  case  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  who  reckoned 
himself  the  favourite  of  his  god,  and  secure  of  admission 
to  Paradise. 

The  idea  of  the  passage  is  closely  akin  to  that  ex- 
pressed in  Is.  1413-15.  The  king  of  Babylon  believes 
that  by  his  unique  position  and  passionate  devotion  to 
the  gods  he  is,  assured  of  entering  that  glorious  cosmic 
temple  of  which  his  splendid  terrace-temples  are  to  him 
the  symbols.  Towards  Marduk  he  is  humility  itself, 
but  to  the  unnamed  prophet  of  Yahwe  he  seems  proud 
even  to  madness.  From  that  heaven  of  which  in  his 
thoughts  he  is  already  the  inhabitant,  the  prophet  sees 
him  hurled  as  a  lifeless  corpse  to  an  ignoble  grave. 
This  is  just  what  Ezekiel  holds  out  in  prospect  to  the 
king  of  Tyre,  and  the  destroying  agent  is  the  cherub. 
How  different  this  idea  of  the  cherub  from  that  of  the 
apocalyptic  ^"dia  ! 

We  have  again  a  different  conception  of  the 
cherubim  in  Ezekiel's  vision  (Ez.  I).5  The  prophet 
has  not  the  old  unquestioning  belief  in  tradition,  and 
modifies  the  traditional  data  so  as  to  produce  effective 
symbols  of  religious  ideas.  Out  of  the 
elaborate  description  it  is  enough  to 
select  a  few  salient  points.  Observe  then  that  the  one 
cherub  of  the  tradition  in  ch.  2S  has  now  become  four 
cherubim  (cp  Rev.  46-8),  each  of  which  has  four  faces, 
one  looking  each  way,  viz.  that  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox, 
and  an  eagle,  and  human  hands  on  his  four  sides. 
They  are  not,  however,   called  cherubim,   but  hayyoth 

1  So  Co.,  following  (E5BAQ,  Sym.,  but  in  other  respects  reading 
v.  T4  as  above. 

2  According  to  the  ordinary  view  which  makes  the  Tyrian 
prince  a  cherub,  the  plumage  of  the  cherub  of  Ezekiel's  tradition 
was  resplendent  as  if  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  But  surely 
it  was  not  merely  as  a  griffin,  nor  as  a  griffin's  fellow,  that  the 
Tyrian  prince  was  placed  (as  the  prophet  dramatically  states)  in 
Paradise,  but  as  one  of  the  'sons  of  Elohim' ;  and  the  covering 
spoken  of  is  a  state-dress  besprinkled  with  precious  stones. 
'  Stones  of  fire'  means  '  flashing  stones,'  like  the_  Assyrian  aban 
isati,  'stone  of  fire,'  one  of  the  names  of  a  certain  precious  stone 
(Friedr.  Del.  I'ar.  118). 

3  Tablet  IX.      See  Jeremias,  [r.iiuhar-NimT0i1,  30. 

4  For  Babylon  see  Nebuchadrezzar's  inscription,  f\  P^")  3  104^, 
where  he  describes  the  beautification  of  the  temple  E-sagila  at 
great  length.  Gold  and  precious  stones  are  specially  mentioned. 
For  the  temple  of  Tyre  see  Herod.  244  (the  two  brilliant  pillars). 
Gold  was  also  lavishly  used  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

■'  There  is  a  second  description  in  IO8-17,  but  it  is  the  attempt 
of  a  later  writer  to  improve  upon  Ezekiel's  account,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  v.  20.  I .  r4  should  be  omitted  as  a  very  care- 
less gloss.     See  Cornill,  and  on  v.  14  cp  Davidson. 
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('living  creatures'),  until  we  come  to  93,  and  Kzekiel 
tells  us  (IO20)  thru  he  did  not  'know  that  they  were 
cherubim'  till  he  heard  them  called  so  by  God  (IO2). 
Bv  this  he  implies  that  his  own  description  of  them 
differed  so  widely  from  that  received  by  tradition  that 
without  the  divine  assurance  he  could  not  have  ventured 
to  eall  them  cherubim.  Sumetimes,  however,  he  speaks 
of  them  in  the  singular  ('the  living  creature,'  1 20-22; 
'  the  cherub,'  '.'3  IO24,  if  MT  is  correct),  apparently  to 
indicate  that,  being  animated  by  one  'spirit,'  the  four 
beings  formed  but  one  complex  phenomenon.  The 
fourfold  character  <~>r  the  cherub  is  caused  by  the  new 
function  (relatively  to  the  account  in  ch.  28)  which  is 
assigned  to  it  ;  in  fact,  it  has  now  become  the  bearer  of 
the  throne  of  God  (more  strictly  of  the  '  firmament ' 
under  the  throne  I2226).  But  the  whole  appearance 
was  at  the  moment  bathed  in  luminous  splendour,  so 
that  the  seer  needed  reflection  to  realise  it.  We  will 
therefore  not  dwell  too  much  on  what  must  be  to  a 
large  extent  peculiar  to  Ezekiel  and  artificially  symbolic, 
and  in  so  far  belongs  rather  to  the  student  of  biblical 
theology.  All  that  it  is  important  to  add  is  that  the 
divine  manifestation  takes  place  within  a  storm-cloud, 
and  that  a  fire  which  gives  out  flashes  of  lightning  burns 
brightly  between  the  cherubim  ;  also  that  there  are 
revolving  wheels  beside  the  cherubim,  animated  by  the 
same  '  spirit  '  as  the  living  creatures,  and  as  brilliant  as 
the  chrysolith  or  topaz  ;  and  that  in  his  vision  of  the 
temple  Kzekiel  again  modifies  his  picture  of  the  cherubim, 
each  cherub  having  there  but  two  faces,  that  of  a  man 
and  that  of  a  lion  (41 18/. ). 

Another  group  of  passages  on  the  cherubim  is  found 
in  the  Psalter,  viz.  Ps.  IS  10/  [11/ ]  S0i[2]  99i,  and  to 
the  latter  we  may  join  not  only  Ps. 


12^3 [4],  but  phrases  in  iS.  44  2S.  (is 


4.  Some  post- 

exilic  passages.  ,  lJh  lg  6  2  K  19  15  (  =  Is.  ?-  l6). 
All  these  passages  are  post-exilic.1  In  the  first  we  read, 
'  He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  and  thick 
clouds  were  under  his  feet  ;  he  mounted  the  cherub  and 
flew,  he  came  swooping  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.' 
That  there  is  a  mythical  conception  here  is  obvious, 
but  it  has  grown  very  pale,  and  does  not  express  much 
more  than  Ps.  104 3^.  The  conception  agrees  with 
that  of  Ezekiel  ;  the  cherub  (only  one  is  mentioned,  but 
this  does  not  exclude  the  existence  of  more)  is  in  some 
sense  the  divine  chariot,  and  has  some  relation  to  the 
storm-wind  and  the  storm-clouds.  The  other  psalm- 
passages  appear  at  first  sight  to  give  a  new  conception 
of  the  cherubim,  who  are  neither  the  guards  of  the 
'mountain  of  God,'  nor  the  chariot  of  the  moving 
Deity,  but  the  throne  on  which  he  is  seated.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  phrase  '  enthroned 
upon  the  cherubim '  is  not  simply  a  condensed  expres- 
sion for  '  seated  on  the  throne  which  is  guarded  by  the 
cherubim.'  Both  in  the  Psalter  and  in  the  narrative- 
books  it  is  the  heavenly  throne  of  Yahwe  which  is 
meant,  the  throne  from  which  (as  is  implied  in  Ps. 
80  1  [2]  l)(.)i  and  2  K.  19 15)  he  rules  the  universe  and 
guides  the  destiny  of  the  nations.  That  is  the  only 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  conception  of  the 
cherubim  ;  they  have  been  definitely  transferred  to 
heaven,  and,  strictly  speaking,  their  occupation  as 
bearers  of  the  Deity  should  have  gone,  for  the  '  angels ' 
are  sufficient  links  between  God  and  the  world  of  men 
Or  rather  there  is  yet  another  point  in  which  the  cherub 
idea  has  been  modified;  it  is  indicated  in  Ps. '223(4) 
where,  if  the  text  is  correct."  Yahwe  is  addressed  as 
'enthroned,'  not  upon  the  cherubim,  but  'upon  the 
praises  of  Israel.'  The  idea  is  that  the  cherubim  in 
heaven  have  now  the  great  new  function  of  praising 
God,  and  that  in  the  praiseful  services  of  the  temple, 
where  God  is  certainly  in   some    degree   present,    the 

1  In   the   three  passages  from   S.  and  1  Ch.  the  phrase  nd1 
C312T  has  been  interpolated  (cp  Ark,  §  1). 

-  See  Che.,  PsJ^>,    ad  Ioc.t  where   the   text   of  the  deeply 
corrupt  verse  is  restored  with  some  confidence. 
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congregation  takes  the  place  n{  the  cherubim.      This  at 

any  rate  agrees  with  later  beliefs,  and  may  be  illustrated 

by  the  direction  in   Kx.  2fi^>  (P)  that  the  faces  of  the 

cherubim  on  the  ark  shall  be  '  towards  the  mercy-seat ' 

I    {kapporeth).      The  meaning  of  the  priestly  theorist  (for 

the  description  is  imaginary,  the  ark  having  long  ago 

I    disappeared)  is,  that  the  cherubim  are  a  kind  of  higher 

!    angels  who  surround  the  earthly  throne  of  Yahwe  and 

.    contemplate  and   praise  his   glory.       It  is   also   stated 

I    that   their   faces   are   to   be    'one   to   another,'    and,   if 

we   add   to   this  that  they  have  tn  guard,    not  Yahwe, 

I    but   the   sacramental  sign  of  his  favour,   we  get  three 

I    points  in  which  the  cherubim  of  the  priestly  writer  are 

■    closely  analogous  to  the  seraphim  of  the  vision  of  Isaiah 

(Is.  6). 

We    now  come  to   the   cherubim   in   the    temple  of 
Solomon.      Carved  figures  of  cherubim  were  prominent 
~  .  ,      in  the  decoration  of  the  walls  and  the 

*  .  doors,  and  two  colossal  cherubim  stood 

"    '  in  the  deblr  or   'adytum,'   where  they 

'  formed  a  kind  of  dais,  one  wing  being  horizontally 
stretched  towards  the  lateral  wall,  whilst  the  other  over- 
shadowed the  ark,  a  felicitous  arrangement  resulting  in 
charming  effects'1  (see  1  Is..  0^3-35).  Obviously  they 
are  the  guards  of  the  sacred  ark  and  its  still  more  sacred 
contents,      Gp  Temple. 

There    is    no    record    of    any    myth    which    directly 

accounts  for  the  temple-cherubim.      But  an  old  tradition 

_         ,.  said  that  after  the  first  human  pair  had 

,  been  driven   out  of  the  divine  garden, 

S       y.  Yahwe    '  stationed    at    the    east    of    the 

Garden   of  Eden  the  cherubim  and   the  blade  of  the 

whirling  sword,'  '2  and  the  function  of  these  two  allied 

but  independent  powers  was  '  to  guard  the  way  to  the 

tree  of  life '  (Gen.  824).      Neither  in  this  case,  nor  in  the 

preceding  one,  is  any  account  given  of  the  physiognomy 

of  the  cherubim.      In   the   height  of  the  mythological 

period  no  such  account  was  needed. 

We   see   therefore   that   the   most   primitive   Hebrew 
myth  described  the  cherubim  as  beings  of  superhuman 
j.        .  power  and  devoid  of  human  sympathies, 

,  "  whose  office  was  to  drive  away  intruders 
from  the  abode  of  God,  or  of  the  gods. 
Originally  this  abode  was  conceived  of  as  a.  mountain, 
or  as  a  garden  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  mountain,  and 
as  glittering  with  a  many -coloured  brightness.  But 
when  the  range  of  the  supreme  god's  power  became 
wider,  when  from  an  earth  -  god  he  became  also  a 
heaven-god,  the  cherub  too  passed  into  a  new  phase; 
he  became  the  divine  chariot.  We  have  no  early 
authority  for  this  view,  but  the  age  which  produced  the 
story  of  Elijah's  asemt  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot 
(2  K.  '2 11)  may  be  supposed  to  have  known  of  fiery 
cherubs  on  which  Yahwe  rode.  At  a  still  later  time, 
the  cherubim,  though  still  spoken  of  by  certain  writers, 
were  no  longer  indispensable.3  The  forces  of  nature 
were  alike  Yahwe's  guards  and  his  ministers.  Mythology 
became  a  subject  of  special  learning,  and  its  details 
acquired  new  meanings,  and  the  cherub-myth  passed 
into  an  entirely  new  phase. 

There  is  much  that  is  obscure  about  the  form  of  the 
primitive  Israehtish  cherub.  It  was  in  the  main  a  land- 
animal,  but  it  had  wings.  That  is  all  that  we  know, 
though  a.  probable  conjecture  (see  below)  may  lead  us 
further.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  cherubim,  they  have 
been  thought  to  represent  the  storm-clouds  which  some- 
times hang  around  the  mountain  peaks,  sometimes 
rush  'on  the  wings  of  the  wind,'  sending  forth  arrow- 

1  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in  Jud&a,  1  245. 

2  The  sword  is  not  the  sword  of  the  cherubim  but  that  of 
Yahwe;  it  is  the  same  with  which  he  'slew  the  dragon'  (Is. 
'-'7iJ.  Marduk,  too,  _  has  such  a  sword  (see  Smith,  CItald. 
Ci'n.  86  [;8o],  and  the  illustration,  opp.  114). 

:;  In  Hab.  38  a  very  late  poet  speaks  of  Yahwe  as  riding, 
not  upon  a  cherub,  but  upon  horses.  This  is  a  return  to  a  very 
old  myth  (see  tablet  4  of  the  Babylonian  Creation  epic,  p.  52, 
Zimmern's  restoration  in  Gunkel's  Schopf.  411). 
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like  flashes  of  lightning.  This  theory  is  consistent  with 
the  language  of  Ps.  IK9/!  Ez,  1  4/  24,  and  the  passages 
in  Enoch,  but  hardly  explains  the  symbolism  of  the 
.  .  cherub  in  its  earliest  historically  known 
8.  Ur  g  ■  )-()rnis  \^  iiny  mte,  we  can  affirm  posi- 
tively that  the  mylh  is  o\'  foreign  origin.  Lenormant 
thought  that  he  had  traced  it  to  Babylonia,1  on  the 
orouncl  that  kirubu  occurs  on  a  talisman  as  a  synonym 
for  si  Jit,  a  common  term  for  the  divine  bull-guardian  of 
temples  and  palaces.  This  theory  ho\\e\er  is  not  con- 
firmed as  regards  the  derivation  of  r-ir  (sce  ZA  1  68/! 
Ptiii]')-  We  may  indeed  admit  that  Ezekiel  prob.iUy 
mingled  the  old  Palestinian  \  lew  of  the  cherub  with  the 
analogous  Babylonian  conception  of  the  divine  winged 
bulls.  But,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  the  early 
Hebrew  cherub  came  nearer  to  the  griffin,  which  was 
not  divine,  but  the  servant  of  the  Deity,  ond  the  origin 
of  which  is  now  assigned  to  the  Hittites  of  Syria,2  The 
idea  of  this  mythic  form  is  the  combination  of  parts  of 
the  two  strongest  animals  of  air  and  land — the  lion  and 
the  eagle,  and  a  reminiscence  of  this  may  pcrlmps  be 
traced  in  the  reference  to  these  animals  in  E/  1  10.  It 
was  adopted  by  various  nations,  but  to  understand  its 
true  significance  we  must  go,  not  to  Egypt  nor  to 
Greece,  but  to  the  Hittites,  whose  originality  in  the  use 
of  animal-forms  is  well  known.  The  Hittite  griffin 
appears  almost  always,  in  contrast  to  many  Babylonian 
representations,  not  as  a  fierce  beast  of  prey,  but  seated 
in  calm  dignity  like  an  irresistible  guardian  of  holy 
things.  It  is  only  on  later  Syrian  monuments  that  the 
Sum -god  is  represented  in  a  chariot  3  drawn  by  griffins, 
which  agrees  with  a  statement  respecting  the  Indian 
sun-god  in  Philostratus's  Life  of  Apollonius  (348). 
The  Egyptians  imported  this  form,  probably  from  Syria 
or  Canaan  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire,  but 
the  griffin  never  acquired  among  them  the  religious 
significance  of  the  Sphinx.4  The  Phoenicians,  and 
probably  the  Canaanites,  and  through  them  the  Is- 
raelites, evidently  attached  greater  importance  to  the 
griffin  or  cherub,  and  it  is  said  that  among  the  dis- 
coveries at  ZenjTrli  in  X.  Syriafsee  Aramaic  Language, 
§  2)  is  a  genuine  representation  of  this  mythic  form  as 
described  in  Ez.  -11 13_/!5  Whether  the  sculptured  quad- 
ruped with  a  bearded  human  head,  Assyrian  in  type, 
discovered  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  in  the  subterranean 
quarries  in  the  north  of  Jerusalem,6  is  rightly  called  a 
cherub  seems  very  doubtful. 

For  a  general  sketch  of  the  different  conceptions  of  winged 
composite  animals,  see  I'!.  Teloni,  ZA  6124-140  ['91],  and  cp 
Funwangler's  art.  in  Roscher,  Lex.,  cited  already ;  also,  for  OT 
criticism,  Yatke,  Die  Rel.  des  A  T,  329-334  ['35].        t.  K.  C. 

CHERUB  (3-n3  ;  x^POyB  [BN*A]),  a  town  or 
district  in  Babylonia,  unless  Cherub- Addan-  Immer 
should  be  taken  as  one  name,  Ezra li 59  (x<\poyc  [B], 
X6puYB[AL]j  =  Xeh.  7 61  (xepoyB  [tv'^'A],  a.X-  [L]) 
=  1  Esd.  f,36  (x&pA&e&A&N  [B],  xepoyBiAAN  [L], 
X&p&  <\6&A&p  [A]),  where  the  former  two  of  these 
names  are  run  together  (Charaathalar,  RV  Ciiar- 
aathalax)  and  the  names  are  regarded  as  personal 
rather  than  as  local. 

CHESALON  (yh'02;  XacAcon  [B],  -caA-  [AE]), 
on  the  N.    side   of  Mount   Jearim,   one   of  the   places 

1  See  Lenormant,  Les  origines,  I112JL;  Schrader,  COT 
I40;  Frd.  Del.  Far.  153;  Che.  JsA>)  "'J  297  f.  LMhzseh, 
however,  still  holds  to  a  connection  between  m")3  and  Ass. 
kurubutf)  =  karubu  '  mighty '  (Ass.  HU'B,  352).  Sayee  com- 
pares the  quasi-human  winged  figures  represented  on  As- 
syrian walls  as  fertilising  the  '  tree  of  life,'  tin;  date-palm  (Crit. 
Man.  102;  cp  Tylor,  PSHA,  Vl^-iJf-  I  i3?9-go|). 

2  Furtwangler,  in  Roscher,  Lex.  Bd.  ii.,  art.  'Gryps.' 

3  Rakub'el  (D.  H.  Miiller)  or  perhaps  Rekab'el  or  Rakkiib'el 
(G.  Hoffmann)  is  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Syrian  district  of 
Ya'di  (Zenjirli  inscriptions).  G.  Hoffmann  explains  Rekab  el 
'charioteer  of  El '  (ZA,  11  ['96],  252). 

4  Furtwangler,  in  Roscher,  Lex.  Bd.  ii.  (ut  suf>.) ;  cp  Ohne- 
falsch-Richter,  Kyfiros,  434/ 

5  SeeZA  0  420JC  ['94].  °  Rev.  crit.,  16  Mai,  1892. 
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]    which  in  Joshua  (15  10)  mark  the  northern  frontier  of 

the  tribe  of  Judah.      It  is  the  modern  Kesla,  2087  ft. 

above  sea-level,    on  a  high  ridge  immediately  to  the  S. 

■    of   the   Wady    Churab,    and    about    half-way   between 

I    Karyat  el  'Enab  (Robinson's  Kiriath-jearim)  and  Eshu 

!    (Eshtaol).      (Sec   Rob.  BR  s±y>  3i54-)      In  the  time  of 

1    Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  place  it  on  the  border,  the  one 

in  Benjamin  and  the  other  in  Judah,  it  was  '  a  \  cry  large 

village    in    the  cnnlines  of  Jerusalem  '   (OS,    XaXaauu, 

!    CfHisuItin).      Stanley  (SP  40(1)  fitly  compares  the  name 

and  situation   with   that    of  < 'hesulloth    or  Chisloth- 

tamor  [ij.v.). 

;        CHESED  pL*»5.    xacaA  [D],   x&czaA  [A],   Xaza.9 

I    [L]),  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah  (Gen.  2222),  the  eponym 
of   a    branch    of    the    Chaldseans.      See   Aram,    §    3, 
;    Akphaxar 

j        CHESIL  (^D3),  Josh.  153o  =  194,  Bmthul. 

CHESNUT  (PDli;),  Gen.  3037.  RV  Plane. 

!  CHEST.  1.  j'VK,  in  2  K.  129  /  [10  /]  =  2  Ch. 
24  8  ff.,  used  of  r  box  with  lid  (r^i,  see  Door)  and 
hole  (in)  into  which  money  might  be  dropped  (pAoJC 
COKOMOC  [BAL],  9HCAYP0C  [J os.  Ant.  ix.  8a]).     The 

!  same  word  is  used  of  a  coffin  (Gen.  fiOse,  see  DlAD, 
§1),  and  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (see  Ark,  and  cp 
Coffer  ). 

j        ^.    D*Di-o  njj,  Ezek.  27^4,  EV  '  chests  of  rich  apparel,' 

I  but  though  jjj  (see  Treasure  Housk),  like  O-qaavpbs 
(Mt.  'in),  might  conceivably  mean  a  repository  for 
costly  objects,  yet  the  parallel  expression  '  mantles  (not 
'  wrappings,'  as  RV)  of  blue  and  broidered  work  '  shows 
that  'uj  must  mean  'garments,'  or  the  like.  i  and  t 
are  so  easily  confounded  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
read  n:3  (Che. ),  rendering  '  robes  of  variegated  stuff.' 1 
See  Embroidery,  and  cp  Dress,  §  4. 

CHESULLOTH    (n"^D3),    Josh.  19 18.       See    Cms- 

LOTH-TABOR. 

1  Mace.  1 1    AY, 


CHETTIIM 

RV  Chittim. 


(xeTTieiM    [ANV]), 
See  Kittim. 


CHEZIB  pn3),  Gen.  38 5t-      See  Achzib,  i. 
CHIDON  (JT3),  1  Ch.  139.      See  Nachon. 

CHIEF,  CHIEFTAIN.  The  former,  like  'captain,' 
is  often  used  in  AV  as  a  substantive  with  a  convenient 
vagueness  to  render  various  Heb.  words  (such  as 
bfvi,  c'is'i,  ,ijd.  Ti'p)  which  appear  to  be  used  in  a  more  or 
less  general  sense. 

For  'chief  ruler  '  or  '  chief  minister  '  (2  S.  8  18  20  if,  1  Ch.  5  2), 
cp  Priest  and  Pkinxe  ;  for  'chief  man  '  (n-pwro?  AetsL'Sy),  see 
Melita  ;  and  for  '  chid'  of  Asia,'  (Acts  I!'1  31)  see  Asiakcii. 

Chieftain  occurs  only  in  Zech.  9j  12  $f.  RV  for  r,^N,  for 
which  see  Duke. 

CHILDREN,  SONG  OF  THE  THREE.  See 
Daniel,  ^§  19,  22. 

CHILEAB  PN^3,  §  4).  son  of  David  (2  S  83).  In 
1  Ch.  3 1  he  is  called  Daniel  {q.v.  4). 

CHILIARCH  (xiAiapxOC  [Ti.  WH]),  Rev.  19i8 
RVm^-     Sec  Army,  §  10. 

CHILION  (1*1^3  ;  §  74.  xeAAdJCON  [L]).  and 
Mahlon  (jiSnp,  ma^Acon  [BAL],  §  74).  'sickness' 
and  'wasting,'  the  names  given  to  the  sons  of  Naomi 
in  the  narrative  of  Ruth  (Ruthl2  KeA<MOON  [B], 
XeAecoN  [A];  -5  xgAmoon  [B],  xeAecoN  [A];  49 
XgA&icon  [B],  x<MAeojN  [A]). 

CHILMAD  (IP^,  x^pMAN  [BAQ]),  Ez.  ^23,  MT, 
usually  supposed  to  be  a  place  or  land  not  far  from 
Assyria.  If  this  be  correct,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  some 
fairly  well-known  place  or  land.  But  no  name  re- 
sembling Chilmad  occurs  anywhere  else,   and,   as  two 

1  Cp  As,:-.,  burrumu,  '  variegated  cloth  '  (Muss-Arnolt). 
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corruptions  of  the  text  have  already  been  found  in  this 
verse  (i  anneii,  Shkea,  iii.),  we  may  presume  a  third. 
Read  with  Targ.  'and  Media'  (-ei).  Less  probably 
Grat/,  'Babylon  and  Media  (nni  ^i  ;  M«  and 
Bertholet,  'all  Media  (-10-^1.  Sa  should  be  dis- 
rcgaided.  It  came  from  Sm  ;  the  scribe  began  to 
write  ^m  too  soon.  i  fell  out  owing  to  the  -\  which 
precedes  ;  restore  i.  »■  E.  c. 

CHIMHAM  innap,  §s  66,  77,  or  [2  S.  lD4r]  jn'32,1 
or  [Jer.  41 17  Kt.]  Dn'l!23  —  i.e.,  if  the  text  is  right, 
*  blind'  [cp  o>ja3.  emeus  fuit,  and  note  Nestles  view 
on    the    Araimean    origin    of   Barztllai]  ;     xamaam 

[B],     XANAAN    [A],    AXIMAAM    [L],     AXIAAANOC,     Jos. 

.-/«('.  vii.  11 14  ;  in  Jer.  41 17  -xamaa  [B],  ~xama  [N], 
-XAMAAM  [A< „>*]),  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Gileadite 
Barzillai,  in  whose  stead  he  entered  the  service  of  David 
(2  -S.  1937  [38]/  XAAM  [B*]  40  [41])-  Most  probably 
his  real  name  was  Ahinoam  (nwrw)  ;  note  the  1  in 
Jer. 's  form,  the  7  in  2  S. ,  the  Gr  forms  with  a;yt  and  v, 
and  the  Egyptian  form  (?  see  below)  with  n-ma  (Che.). 
Following  Kw.  (Hist.  3  2 10 j,  Deans  Stanley  and  Plumptre 
have  supposed  that  he  carried  on  the  family  tradition  of 
hospitality  by  erecting  at  Bethlehem  a  khan  or  hospice 
for  travellers  (see  Jer.  41 17,  c.-rj3  ."vi;.  RV'"e-  '  lodging- 
place  of  Chimham').  This  view,  however,  is  based 
on  the  faulty  reading  m;  This  should  be  corrected 
into  rivm,  which  is  the  reading  of  Jos.  (see  Ant  a.  9s), 
of  Aq.,  and  of  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  (see  Field),  and 
has  been  adopted  In  Hitzig  and  Giesebrecht.  In  the 
text  represented  by  ©  [see  Swete]  the  t  in  nrm  had 
become  a  3.  G1droth-cl1in1h.un — i.e.,  '  the  hurdles,  or 
sheep -pens,  of  Chimham' — seems  1  probable  name 
for  a  locality  in  a  pastoral  district.  '  Chimham  '  (or 
Ahinoam?)  is  appended  to  distinguish  this  Gederoth 
from  other  plaees  of  the  same  name.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  family  of  Chimham  or  Ahinoam  had 
property  there.  Among  the  names  of  the  places  in 
Palestine  conquered  bv  Seti  I.  we  find  Ha(?)-ma-he-mu, 
'  the  city  of  Kaduru  in  IIe(?)-n-ma,'  which  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  same  place  (WMM  As.  u.  Eur.  193, 
202),-  -viz. ,  Cidroth-chimham  (Sayee,  Pat.  Pal.  157), 
or  rather  Gidroth-ahinoam.  T.  K.  c. — s.  A.  c. 

CHIMNEY    (nnnX),     Hos.  13  3.       See  Coal,  §  3, 

I.ATI'ICE,   §  2  (i). 

CHINNERETH  (m;3,  in  Josh.  13??  xewepee  [B], 
xeNeptoO  [AL];  1  '■' 35.  KENepee  [B],  ven.  [L]. 
X£N£po9  [A];  in    Dt.,   jlljIVO,     'from    Chinnereth '  ; 

MAXANAREtl  [B],   4nO    M*.\£M£p.  [AF],   &TTO  x.  [L]), 

the  name  <>('  one  of  the  '  fen  v,\  cities'  of  Naphtali 
(Tosh.  l'.» 35).  Possibly  it  is  also  referred  to  in  1  K. 
la  20,  where  we  should  perhaps  read  'and  Abel-beth- 
maacah,  and  Chinneroth,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali.  "2 
It  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  it  occurs  under  the  form 
kn  -na~ra-tu  in  the  list  of  places  conquered  by 
Thotmes  III.,  n.  34  (#/*'->  fi  45  ;  WMM  As.  u.  Eur. 
84).  It  is  also  given  (t),  with  the  prefix  'sea  of,' 
to  the  Galilean  lake  (Xu.  34  n  \x">apa  BF,  -epr.d 
AF]  Josh.  13  27);  (2)  to  the  same  inland  'sea' 
without  that  prefix  (Dt.  3 17,  cp  Josh.  11 2  and  see  below). 
The  site  of  the  town  can  no  longer  be  identified. 

Jerome  identified  it  with  Tiberias  (OS  111'  20) ;  some  rabbins 
with  a  town  at  the  S.  of  the  lake  called  beth-ierach  (probably  the 
Tarichxa  of  Josephus).  Cithers  included  Sanbari  (the  Senna- 
brisof  Jo-.  i?/iii. !';)  under  the  designation;  a  third  extended 
the  appination  oT  the  name  to  Heth-shean  (Ber.  raliba, 
par.  90,  Wunsihe).  This  \acueness  sufficiently  shows  that 
nothing  was  knr.wn  as  to  the  -.ue  of  the  ancient  town.  Cp 
Neubauer,  C  re^.  'Intnl.,  21,1  f. 

On  the  derivation  of  Chinnereth,  see  Gennesaret. 

T.  k.  c. 

1  The  Kt.  reading  □,-!£?,  Jer.  41  17,  may  safely  be  disre- 
garded. 

2  ,l,ri~:  px-^D  PMl  , — :d  tni.  ^^  in  MT's  r^;?  may  conceal 
nx\  lp,  m  :.e'li.  H'14,  however,  presupposes  '?rDJ  nnru 
(ras  Trept^wpov?  ;  see  Ki.,  SBOT). 
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CHINNEROTH  ([Gins.]  nll^  or  [Ba.]  nrij3,  the 
•pluralis  exliiiiivus'  of  Chinnereth)  is  the  name 
applied  (1),  with  the  prefix  'sea  of,'  to  the  Galilean 
lake  in  Josh.  123  (x^P^O  [BFL],  xev"-  tA]).  (2).  with- 
out this  prefix  (cp  Dt.  017),  to  the  same  lake  in  Josh.  II2 
{k€U€Po}$  [B],  xcepeOfa  [AL  "f(?  [FL]).  (3).  in  the  spelling 
Cinneroth  (AV  only),  to  a  district  (?)  in  Naphtali 
laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king  of  Damascus  (1  K.  15  20, 
Xecepee'  [AL],  x^P^  [B])-  Wee  City,  S  2  (/  ),  ii.  The 
second  and  third  passages  need  a  brief  comment.  In 
1  K.  I.120,  Ewald  (Hist.  2290,  n.  6)  explains  'all  Chin- 
neroth '  to  mean  the  W  shore  of  Lake  Merom  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  of  that  part  of  the  Jordan  which 
flows  between  those  lakes  ;  Thenius,  the  basin  which 
extends  from  Lake  Merom  to  the  upper  point  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Such  a  large  extent  of  meaning, 
however,  is  improbable.  Unless  we  adopt  the  cor- 
rection suggested  above  (Chinnereth)  it  is  best  to 
suppose  Chinneroth  to  mean  here  the  shores  (or  the  W. 
or  E.  shore  alone)  of  that  famous  lake.  In  support  of 
this  explanation,  the  second  passage  mentioned  above 
(Josh.  11 2)  may  be  appealed  to. 

The  te\t,  however,  is  not  quite  correct.  The  rendering  'in 
the  Arabah  south  of  Chinneroth '  (K.V)  can  hardly  be  defended. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  33"),  for  which  it  is  better  with  Di.  to  read 
~\j)  (kpi;\';L.  airdfavTi) ;  we  shall  then  get  the  phrase  'in  the 
Arahuh  >wer  a^.iinst  Chinneroth.'  This  may  be  a  designation 
of  the  fertile  plain  called  el-Ghuweir,  the  Gennesaret  of  the 
Svnoptic  <  iospels,  in  which  the  town  of  Chinnereth  was  presum- 
ably situated.     Cp  Gennesaret,  and  Judah  upon  Jordan. 

CHIOS  (xioc  [Ti.  WH]  :  Chius),  the  beautiful  and 
fruitful  Scio,  the  central  member  of  the  triad  of  large 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  has  little 
connection  with  biblical  history,  but  the  solitary  mention 
of  it  (Acts  20 15)  very  clearly  indicates  its  geographical 
position.  Paul  returning  from  Macedonia,  to  keep 
Pentecost  at  Jerusalem,  touched  at  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  ; 
next  day  he  was  'over  against'  Chios  (Kary}VTT]<yap.ev 
dvTLKpvs  Xiov)  ;  probably  somewhere  about  Cape  Argen- 
num,  mod.  Asprokavo,  which  was  a  place  of  anchorage 
(Polyb.  168).  On  the  third  day  at  Samos.  The  ship 
evidently  anchored  each  night  and  sailed  with  the  early 
morning  breeze,  which  prevails  generally  in  the  ^Lgean 
during  the  summer,  blowing  from  the  N.  and  dying 
away  in  the  afternoon.  Tin-  run  from  Mitylene  to  Chios 
is  something  over  50  m.  Herod's  voyage  as  related  in 
Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  22,  in  the  reverse  direction,  illustrates  the 
apostle's  journey. 

Strabo  describes  the  town  as  having  a  good  harbour  with 
anchorage  for  eighty  ships  Cms).  Paul  possibly  lay  becalmed 
in  the  channel  (about  7  m.  wel.  ),  and  may  not  have  landed.  The 
island  was  noted  for  its  wines  (Strabo,  645,  657).       \v.  J.  \v, 

CHISLEU,  RV  Chislev  (1^D3,  in  Assyr.  Kisilivu, 
cp  KAT-1  380,  in  Palm.  ^D2  DeVog.  Syr.  Cent. 
nos.  24,  75):  Zech.  7 1  xAceAey  [A'SF1],  -CIA- 
[Xirc.acb],  _cA.  [r*],  pAclAeY  or  |-a.c.[N*]);  Neh,  1 ., 
cexeHAoy  [B]'  -xenA.  [B*vii1-],  -xchA  [N*],  xecfAey 
[N"""S],  xacehAoy  [A],  XACAAey  ['■])•  AV  has 
Caseeu  in  1  Mace.  1  54  452  (xaveXev  [AN'":,Y],  -traA. 
[.--;*].  but  Xo,C£A£oY  [A  in  452J).      See  Month,  §  5. 

CHISLON  i:v?DD  'confidence'?  xacAojn  [BAFL]). 
the  father  of  Elidad  (Nu.  342i). 

CHISLOTH-TABOR  pinFrni'pD:)  ;  §  99  'loins'  or 
1  flanks  '  of  Tabor  ;  cp  Aznoth-tabor,  '  cars  '  or  '  peaks 
of  Tabor;  XA.ceAto.6A.ie  [B],  -caAojO  BA0cop  [A], 
-C£AAa9  OaBcop  [L]),  Josh  ]'.ii.;  or  in  v.  1?  Chesel- 
loth  (JTOD5  ;  xacaAcoB  [B],  &XACeA.  [AL]),  lay 
on  the  border  between  Zebulun  (Josh.  19iz)  and 
Issachar  (v.  18).  It  is  the  Xaloth  (SaAcjf?)  of  Josephus 
(S/iii.  3  1  Vit.  44),  the  fA, , stilus  or  XcureAous  of 
Eusebius  and  Jeronn — described  by  them  as  a  small 
village  on  the  plain  below  Mount  Tabor,  8  K.  m.  from 
Diocassarea  or  Sepphoris  (Cs'-'l)^  ill  25  223  59).  It  is 
represented  by  the  modern  Iksdl,  460  ft.  above  sea 
level,  7  m.  SW.  from  Sepphoris,  s%m.  N.  from  Shunem, 
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and  nearly  3  m.  W.  from  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor. 
The  name  has  been  snoocstcd  as  an  emendation  for 
Ma«jaXco0  or  MaT(7a\u>('  m  .  Mace.  92  and  of  Chellus 
in  Judithl9  (see  CiiEi.ns).  The  position  of  the  place 
on  the  main  road  N.,  in  the  pass  between  Tabor  and 
the  hills  of  Nazareth,  explains  its  strategical  \.iluc,  as 
witnessed  in  its  various  appearances  m  histoiy. 
CHITHLISH  (C'^riD),  Josh.  154okY,  AY  KmiLls,H. 

CHITTIM  (□"RS).  Is.  23i  AV,  etc.  ;  Gen.  IO4 
KirriM  (j.t.  ). 

CHIUN  (;VD)  and  SICCUTH  (JTDD),  Am.  5=6  RV, 
'Yea,  ye  [O  house  of  Israel]  have  borne  Siccnth  vour 
king,  and  Chiun  your  images,  the  star  <if 


1.  Identifi- 
cation. 


god.'  AY,  RY"«  differ  bv  rendering 
m2u?,  '  the  tabernacle  (of). '  These  words 
have  long  been  a  puzzle  to  scholars.  The  primary 
question  is,  whether  they  should  be  considered  appi'lla- 
tnes  or  proper  nouns.  The  problem  is  ancient,  as 
appears  from  the  phenomena  of  the  versions  (see  below, 
§  2}.  Into  the  syntactical  and  exegetical  difficulties  of 
v.  26,  taken  with  its  context,  we  cannot  here  cuter  ;  our 
object  is  to  consider  the  explanation  of  the  abnvc- 
mentioned  words  offered  by  Schrader  (St.  A>.  324  ff. 
['74],  and  COT  2 141/. ),  which,  though  widely  accepted, 
fails  to  satisfy  some  good  critics.  According  to  Schrader' s 
theory  nr^  is  to  be  pointed  n~r?  and  p?  jus,  the  former 
representing  the  divine  name  Sakkut,  the  latter  Kaiwan. 
Oppert  had  already  recognised  in  Chiun  the  Babylonian 
Kaiwan,  and  this  identification  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  certain.  The  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Babylonian  mythological  and  religious  texts  as  the  name 
of  the  planet  Saturn.  It  is  of  uncertain  meaning  and 
etymology 

Ot/ier  Semitic  peoples  have  preserved  the  same  name,  prob- 
ably as  loan  words,  for  Saturn  is  called  by  the  Mandaans  layj, 
by  the  Syrians  1  ©J.^.3,    and    by   the    Persians    Kaiwan    (for 

references  to  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Babylonian  texts,  see 
Jensen,  Kosmol.  mj?.). 

The  name  Siccuth  presents  much  greater  difficulties. 
Schroder  has  shown  that  the  name  Sak-kut,  which  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Siccuth  of  the  text,  is  used  in 
a  Babylonian  list  as  a  name,  or  an  ideographic  writing, 
for  the  god  Ninib  (2  R.  57  40).  Ninib,  however,  appears 
to  be  the  god  of  the  planet  Kaiwanu  or  Saturn  (see 
Jensen,  ICo^mol.  136 j?f  ;  Lotz,  Quest,  de  Inst.  Sabbati, 
27  ff).  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Sakkuth  and  Kaiwan  are  the  same  (which 
would  be  still  more  clear  if  it  could  be  shown  with 
certainty  that  Sag-L'S,  2  R.  32  no.  3  /.  25,  might  be  read 
Sak-kut,  as  Oppert  and  Schrader  believe).  Not  all  the 
steps  in  the  argument  made  to  connect  Sak-kut  and 
Kaiwan  are  perfectly  clear.  Still,  indirect  confirmation 
of  the  correctness  of  the  result  has  lately  come  to  hand, 
the  two  words  havingbeen  found  together  in  a  mytho- 
logical text.  In  the  Surpu  texts  Sak-kut  and  Kaiwanu 
are  invoked  together  (4  R.  52  col.  4  /.  9;  cp  Zimmern, 
Beit,  zur  Keniilniss  iter  Bab.  Jiel.,  1896,  p.  10  /.  179). 
In  this  text  at  least  the  two  words  Sak-kut  and  Kaiwan 
appear  together  as  they  do  in  Amos. 

[Not  improbably,  acoor.iiriK  to  Che.,  there  is  a  reference  to 
Saccuth-  Kaiwan  in  2K.17.0  (see  Sue  oth  -  bio.'o  1  11)  mid 
another  to  Kaiwan  in  a  passage  of  E/el.lel.  'The  ini;e;e  of 
jealousy'  in  Ezek.  83  5  is  not  a  possible  title;  n.\op  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  [NTH.  The  word  for 'image' is  Scd  ;  it  was 
probably  a  statue  of  Kaivom  which  E/ekiel  saw  (in  ecstasy) 
:i"ah\vard  of  the  altar  gate'  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple, 
unless  indeed  <~=:  (Iron,  8  r  o)  should  rather  be  DD^— i.r., 
teiitamt,  one  of  the  names  for  die  colossal  winced  bulls  win.  h 
guarded  the  entrances  of  Assyrian  and  babylonian  palaces  and 
temples  (cp  Ezek.  S3  5  when-,  however,  read  Nir?,  'at  the 
entrance,'  with  Gra.  for  ,1x33).  At  any  rate,  we  now  seem  to 
know  the  period  to  which  the  inlerpololion  of  Ant.  026  refers 
(see  further  Che.,  Exp.  Times,  10  h:-,  I  lee.  '90)1. 

The  connection  of  Siccuth  and  Chiun  with  the  I Sn by- 
Ionian  name  and  the  ideographic  value  for  the  planet 
Saturn  agree  well  with  their  juxtaposition  in  Am.  526, 
and  if  'Sx   3313  and   dd'oSs   are   transposed,   the  verse 


CHOIR 

becomes  at  least  intelligible  (see  Schr.  ib. ,  and  cp  Orelli, 
ad  loc. ).      The  phenomena  of  (JVs  text,  however,  and 

2   Text  a'SO  tllOSe  of  the  MT'   suggest  the  inference 
'  that    there    may    be    a    more    deeply-seated 
corruption  (see  Amos,  §  13). 

1  for  thcnlDD  of  Hob.  text  CliAO  Symm.  give  tV  o-ktjv^— 
/.<■.,  n3D  (cp  Acts  7  43),  Pesh.  o,l.a.*-S5,  Aq.  oan™iao><JV!, 
Theo,l  T,,r  -Ipaine,  Vg.  tabcmac-ulmii,  Tg.  (Lacs)  niD'D,  which 
confirms  Ml.  for  p,3  (Heb.  text  and  Tg.),  Aij.  and  Symm. 
havey.oee,  Tlmud.  .i|..iip»ro,  Vg.  im„:;ii,n,,(U,r  IP  see  Rem. 
than).  The  pom in, k  ol  MT  seems  to  he  sm^esled  by  that  of 
I'-pC,  'abomination '=' idol' ;  cp  ^1.  For  references  to  recent 
critics  see  Amos,  §  i  j,  and  cp  Che.,  /or/.  Jan.  1897,  pp.  42-44.] 

K.  W.  R. 

CHLOE  ()(Aoh  [Ti.  WH]),  a  woman  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  save  that  '  they  of  Chloe '  (01  vAohc) 
were  the  first  to  let  Paul  know  at  Ephesus  of  the 
division  which  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian  church 
(1  Cor.  In). 

Whether  she  belonged  to  Ephesus  or  tu  Corinth,  who  the 
members  of  her  household  were,  whether  even  she  was  a 
Christian  or  nor,  are  questions  on  all  of  which  only  conjectures 
can  be  offered.  It  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  that 
Stephanas,  Forlunatus,  and  Achaicus  (i  Cor.  10  iy_A)  may  have 
been  servants  of  Chloe. 

CHOBA  (xcoBA  [BA],  XaBa  (n).  *.»  q^  [Lag.], 
^3uO  [Walton]),  called  in  Judith  15  4/  Chobai 
(X^BAI  [BK^A],  xooBa  [N*],  in  155  x^oBa  [BNA], 
}>..»  CUa*  [Lag.]),  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
defensive  measures  of  the  Jews  against  Holofernes 
(Judith  4  4).  Reland  (p.  721)  proposed  the  Coabis  of 
the  Tab.  Peut.  near  Jericho,  a  site  that  would  agree 
with  both  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  of  Judith  4  4  ;  and 
in  connection  with  it  Conder  (PEE  A/em.  2231)  points 
to  the  ruin  el-Mekhubby  and  the  cave  ' Ardk  el  K hubby 
on  the  Roman  road  3  m.  from  Tubas  (see  Thebez)  and 
1 1  from  Beisan, 

CHOENIX  (xoiniS;  in  Ezek.45io/  «£EAQ  for 
Bath),    a   measure    of    capacity    Rev.  66    RVm&-    (EV 

'measure').     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

CHOIR.  The  subject  of  the  hereditary  choirs,  or 
better,    guilds  of   singers    is    considered  elsewhere  (see 

1  Members  PsALMS)-  We  content  ourselves  here 
with  the  Talmudic  statements  relative  to 
the  Temple  choir  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
postponing,  however,  the  question  of  choral  psalms. 
The  Talmud  affirms  that  the  choir  in  the  Second 
Temple  consisted  of  not  less  than  twelve  adult  Levites, 
nine  of  whom  played  on  the  instrument  called  the 
Kinnor  (lyre?),  two  on  the  Nebel  (lute?),  while  the 
remaining  one  beat  the  selselim  (cymbals).  This 
number  might,  however,  be  exceeded  on  the  occasion 
of  festivals  (Mish.  Erach.  23-5).  No  statement  is  made 
as  to  the  number  of  the  singers  whom  these  musicians 
accompanied,  from  which  Gratz  infers  that  the  instru- 
mental and  the  vocal  music  were  performed  by  the 
same  persons.      This  seems  to  illustrate  Ps.  92 1  [2]  3  [4] 

(Che.)— 

Good  is  it  to  give  thanks  to  Yahwe, 
To  make  melody  to  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 
To  the  sound  of  the  horn  and  the  lute, 
To  the  sweetly  sounding  notes  of  the  lyre. 
Certainly    the    most    important    duty    of    the    choir    of 
Levites  was  the  service  of  song.      The  Talmud    also 
states   that  boys'    voices   were   called   in   to  modify  the 
deep  bass  of  the  men's  voices.      The  choir-boys  did  not 
stand  on  the  platform  with  the  Levites,  but  lower  down, 
so  that  their  heads  were  on  a  level  with  the  feet  of  the 
Levites.      They  were  sons  of  persons  of  rank  in  Jeru- 
salem   (Viv  n',T  *J3,    Talm.    Erach.    13/').      See   Gratz, 
I\,thne>i,  65/  ;    Del.,  Ps.  26 /". ,  372;  and  cp  Music, 

§13/ 

The  duty  of  the  choir  is  briefly  summed  up  in  Neh. 

I224   2  Ch.  5 13.      It    is    n'ninbi  tynh,   i.e.,  to  raise  the 

-  strain    of   praise    (Hallfilu  =  praise   ye)    and 

y*    thanksgiving  <Hodu  =  give  ye  thanks).      See 

Hallel,   Confession,  §3.     The  formula  of  '  thanks- 
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giving  which  served  as  a  refrain  in  the  later  eucharistic 
songs  was,  '  For  he  is  good,  for  his  loving-kindness  is 
for  ever'  (2  Ch.  5  13  736  Ezra  3  n  Jer.  33  n—  the  ln-t 
passage  has  been  expanded  by  a  late  writer— and  cp 
the  psalms  beginning  'Give  thanks  unto  Yahwe'). 
Were  there  any  female  singers  in  the  temple  choirs? 
From  Xeh.  767  Peritz  infers  that  there  were  ('Women 
in  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Cult,'  JBL\1 14$  ['98]). 

Riranse  tn  say,  the  word  'choirs'  occurs  but  once,  and  only 
in  kVinn-  M.Lttaniah  (if  this  mg.  is  right)  was  'over  the 
choirs  (MT  ^~'~),  Nuh.  128.  Del.  (Psalmcn  26),  Ry.,  and 
K.iu.  (ffS)f  however,  give  'choir'  as  the  rendering  of  n~hn 
in  Neh.  12  31,  where  RV  has  'companies  that  gave  thatii:-.' 
This  may  lie  accepted,  but  the  mg.  '  choirs  '  in  12  8  is  but  a  con- 
fession of  the  great  improbability  of  MX.  Neither  mi'"  nor 
jvi'n  (which  Ry.  and  Kon.  prefer)  can  be  naturally  defend*.'!. 
R-,id  nri.TH''  'over  the  thanksgiving'  (Pn'Jttch.,  01.,  Gnthc).  | 
LY  in  Xch.  12  8,  therefore,  virtually  corrects  the  text.  $?L  eVi 
Ttof  e^o/J.o\oy^(T€(iiV  :  (pi'NA  pointed  PTH  (en-i  twc  \etpwi').  Cp 
Neh.  11  17,  and  see  Mattaniah,  2.  t.  K.  C. 

CHOLA    (xooAa    [B]),  Judithl54    RV,    AV    Cor. a 

(q.v.). 

CHOR-ASHAN,  RV  Cor-ashan  (|"J;rni3).  1S.3O30. 
See  Ashan  and  Bor-ashan. 

CHORAZIN  fxopAzeiN  [Ti.  Wll]  Mt.  11 21  Lk.  IO13 
Eus.  O5('J|:j0377  Xojp-)-  ^"  tnese  two  passages  Jesus 
c;l11s  woe  upon  Chorazin  and  Hethsaida  (and  immediately 
after  on  Capernaum)  as  towns  in  which  his  wonderful 
works  have  produced  no  effect.  From  his  direct  address 
to  all  three,  they  appear  to  have  lain  together  within  his 
sight.  Jerome  (OS®  111  7  Chorozain)  places  Chorazin 
2  R.m.  from  Capernaum  (Euseb.  12  R.m.,  but  this 
seems  a  copyist's  error).  In  his  commentary  on  Is.  Hi 
Jerome  describes  the  town  as  on  the  shore  of  the  lake — 
like  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and  Bethsaida.  From  this 
Robinson  (/•A'3359^)  argues  for  the  site  at  Tell  Hum. 
But  about  1  m.  N.  of  Tell  Hum,  in  n.  shallow 
wady  running  from  the  Lake  into  the  hills,  there  are 
black  basalt  ruins,  including  those  of  a  large  syna- 
gogue, with  Corinthian  columns,  which  bear  the  name 
Kerazeh  [PEF Mem.  1 400-2).  Now,  Willibald  (722) 
says  that  he  went  from  Capernaum  to  Bethsaida,  thence 
to  Chorazin,  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan — a 
course  which,  in  spite  of  what  Robinson  asserts,  suits 
Kerazeh  as  it  docs  not  suit  either  Tell  Hum,  or  any 
other  site  on  the  Lake.  Accordingly,  most  moderns, 
since  Thomson  discovered  the  site  in  1857,  agree  that 
Kerazeh  is  Chorazin,  and  take  Jerome's  statement  as 
either  vague  or  inaccurate.  (Robinson  thinks  the  name 
may  have  drifted  from  Tell  Hum  to  Kerazeh.)  Jesus 
calls  Chorazin  a  city  and  treats  it  as  comparable  with 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  ruins  are  extensive,  and  there 
are  traces  of  a  paved  road  connecting  the  site  with  the 
great  trunk  mad  from  Capernaum  to  Damascus. 

The  r.ab.  Talmud  {Menahoth  85^)  pr.iises  the  whoat  •<( 
Chorazin  (cnD  CP  Noulmier,  Gtog.  Ta/ui.  220).  In  the  days 
of  Kusdiius  and  Jerome  (330  and  4-10  a.d.)  the  place  was  in 
ruins.     \\  ilhbald  found  a  Christian  Church  there.         g.  A.  S. 

CHORBE  (xopBs  [BA]),  1  Esd.  f.12  RV  =  Ezra29 
Zaccai. 

CHOSAMEUS  ( yocA  \w\oc  [B],  -omaioc  [A], 
l*J&*»  coo oj oa(.o CLSCAfio)  [Svr-])»  iEsd.  9;.2.  The 
name  follows  Simon  (=Shimeon  in  ||  Ezra  IO31),  and 
hence  may  represent  one  of  the  three  names  in  Ezra 
10  32  otherwise  omitted  in  1  Esd.  Possibly  in  a  poor 
MS  only  the  final  -j  of  Malluch  and  the  third  name 
Shemariah  were  legible,  and  out  of  these  the  scribe  made 
Choshamiah  ( Ball,  J  ~ir.  Apoc. ).  Otherwise  the  name  has 
arisen  from  Hashum  (c^-n).  <'•  33  ;  but  the  S)t.  jk»*aarf* 
still  remains  a  difficulty. 

CHOZEBA,   RV  Cozeba  (nilTb),    1  Ch.  422+.       See 

ACHZIB,    1. 

CHRIST  (o  XPiCTOC  [Ti.  \VH]),  Mt.  24.  See 
Messiah,  §  2,  end. 
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CHRISTIAN,  NAME  OF.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand that  the  followers  of  Jesus  confessed  to  the  name 
of  their  Master  whenever  occasion  arose.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  tin- 
origin  of  the  name  Xpia-TiavSs  as  a  specific  designation 
are  obscure.  According  to  Acts  11  a6  the  matter  seems 
tl  simple  one  ;  but,  with  this  passage  before  us,  it  is 
remarkable  how  seldom  the  name 
1.  Infrequency.  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  records  of 
early  Christianity.  In  the  NT  the  only  other  places 
where  it  is  found  are  Acts  2628  and  1  Pet.  4 16.  It  is 
certainly  not  alluded  to  in  Acts  041  ',.  for  '  the  name'  on 
account  of  which  the  apostles  here  suffer  dishonour  was, 
as  we  are  expressly  told  in  1 .  40,  the  name  of  Jesus. 
This  passage,  accordingly,  belongs  to  the  same  category 
as  Mk.  937  41— where,  besides,  the  words  'because  ye 
are  Christ's'  after  iirl  rip  dvo/xari  /jlov  {so  Ti. )  may  be 
merely  the  explanatory  marginal  gloss  of  some  early 
reader — and  Mk.  13 13.  In  Ja.  2-?  also,  the  '  honourable 
name  '  by  which  the  readers  are  called  is  not  the  name 
'  Christian,'  but  the  name  of  Christ  himself  as  their  Lord  ; 
for  the  expression  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  sense 
as  Am.  9  12  ('  the  heathen,  which  are  called  by  my  name  ') 
— viz.,  by  reference  to  2  S.  12 28  ('  lest  .  it  be  called 

after  my  name  ').  All  passages  of  this  class  must  here  be 
left  out  of  account,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  presuppose 
the  specific  name  '  Christian. '  The  name  is  presupposed, 
as  far  as  the  NT  is  concerned,  only  in  Lk.  622  (rd  6vo/mx 
i/fiZv). 

Outside  of  the  XT,  according  to  the  exhaustive  rc- 
' searches  of  Lipsius,1  the  name  does  not  occur  in  either 
of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome ;  it  is 
absent  from  Barnabas,  Hermas,  Poly  carp,  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  Homilies,  Tatian,  and  the  Cokortatio  <rd 
C/'iCcos.  The  Pseudo-Clewc//  ti  sie  Recognitions,  as  also 
the  Catholic  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  have  it  only  in  a 
few  passages  of  later  insertion  ;  so  also  with  the  Gnostic 
writings.  As  a  word  in  regular  use  it  makes  its  earliest 
appearances  in  the  Apologists  —  Justin,  Athenagoras, 
Theophilus,  Minucius  Felix  —  and  in  the  '  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,'  in  Ignatius,  who  uses  also  the  word  Xpicrr- 
taviafxds,  in  the  'Martyrdom  of  I'olyearp,'  in  the 
Catholic  K7)pvyfj.a  Tlirpov,  in  the  letter  of  the  churches  of 
Lugdunum  and  Vienna  (Eus.  HEUif),  in  Irenreus, 
Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  To  this  list 
must  be  added  the  passage  in  the  Y'encl/i/ig  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (124),  discovered  after  the  publication  of 
Lipsius's  essay. 

Lipsius,  it  is  true,  points  out  allusions  to  the  existence 
of  the  name  'Christian'  in  older  writings.  As  far  as 
Hennas,  however,  is  concerned,  the  only  valid  passage 
is  Sim.  ix.  17  4 

The  phrase  is  em  710  6v6f±aTL  tou  vtou  tov  Oeov  /eaAeicrflai. 
Such  expressions  as  to  buo/j-a  tow  vlov  tov  Oeov  <f>opelv  (ix.  YA'zf. 
14  $f.  163)  or  Aaju/Saveu'Ox.  13  7)  or  tpepeiv  (Polycarp,  *'■  3)  do  not 
necessarily  presuppose  the  word  Xpioriai/os,  and  the  simple 
phrase  to  ofo^a.  ifcopeiv  (Sim.  ix.  13  2  f),  or  7ra<Txeie  Sia  to  ovofxa, 
or  kveKa  tov  6f6/i.a.TOS  (ix.  28  3  5  ;  Vis.  iii.  1  g  2  1),  in  several  cases 
is  clearly  in  juxtaposition  to  the  words  to  ovofxa  toO  v'lov  tov 
9eov  or  tou  Kvptov  {Sim.  ix.  13  3,  2S  2-6  ;    /  'is.  iii.  5  2). 

Even  1  Clem.  14 3/.  cannot  with  certainty  be  taken  in 
the  sense  which  is  so  abundantly  plain  in  Justin  [A  pel. 
I4):  XpiffTiavoi  oVcu  KaT7)yopoi>fj,€da  '  rd  5£  xP7la"r^v 
p,Lael<r6ai  ou  Slkcuov.  This  play  upon  words  seems, 
besides,  to  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  xpr/oris  had  at  that  time  the  same  pronunciation 
as  xpL<rTto-  Tertullian  (Ap  3;  Ad  Nat.  1 3),  however, 
expressly  says  that  the  Gentiles  perperam  or  corrupte 
pronounced  it  Chrestiani.  "XprjaTiavoi  is  the  reading  in 
all  three  NT  passages  of  the  uncorrected  X  ;  it  pre- 
ponderates in  the  inscriptions  ;  and  Justin,  according  to 
Mass  [Hermes,  1895,  pp.  465-470),  associates  this  word 
with  xpyvros  in  his  .  1po!>gy(\.  4  46  49  ;  ii.  6,  where,  as  he 
says,  K€xpr)<r6(u  ought  to  be  read),  just  as  in  his  Dialogue 
101th   Trypho  he  associates  it  with  xptew.      Iiiass  con- 

1  '  Ueber  den  Ursprung  u.  d.  altesten  Gebrauch  des  Christen- 
namens ; '  Gratulationsprogramm  der  theologischen  Facultat 
Jena  fur  Hase,  1873,  pp.  6-10. 
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jectures    from    this    that    the    Pagans    to    whom    the 

Apology  is  addressed  had  derived  the  words  'anointed, 

followers  of  the   anointed,'   which   were   mysterious  to 

them,  by  a  popular  etymology  from  x/^tt.js  :  and  Justin, 

for  simplicity's  sake,   accepted   the   derivation   without 

seeking  to  correct  it. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  name  was  left  unused  by 

a  series  of  Christian  writers  at  a  time  w  hen  it  was  already 

9  Pn«ihlP      familiar  t0  the  younger  Pliny  (iipht.  10 
2  rossiDie     g6  [o7-jj  .n  it2  to  Tadtus  ^4tnit 

early  origin.    ^.^  [n  Il6_II7  A  n  _  and  to  Suetonius 

[Xc/\\  16)  in  i2o  A  d.      The  plain  fact  is  that  they  did 

not  need  it.      For  designating  their  community  there-  lay 

at  their  command  an  ample  variety  of  expressions,1  such 

as  'brethren,'  'saints,'  'elect,'  'called,'  'that  believed,* 

'faithful,'  '  disciples,"  '  they  that  are  in  Christ,'  '  they  that 

are  in  the  Lord, '  '  they  that  are  Christ's, '  and  ['any 

of  the  way'?].       It   follows   that,    notwithstanding   its 

absence  from  their  writings,  the  name  of  Christian  may 

verv  well  have  originated  at  a  comparatively  earl)'  time. 

It  can  hardly,  however,  have  been  current  at  so  early 
a  date  as  that  indicated  in  Acts  11 26. 

The  famine  predicted  at  that  time,  according  to  ActsllcR, 
occurred  in  Palestine  between  the  years  44  and  4S.  (The  belief 
that  it  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  habitable  wi.rld  is  a  mis- 
take.) The  prediction  itself  must,  of  course,  have  been  i-.ulier. 
Indeed,  the  expression,  'which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of 
Ckiuihus,'  may  be  held  to  imply  that  it  was  made  l»jfi>ri_:  the 
n-vc^iiin  of  that  emperor — that  is  to  say,  before  41  a.d.  With 
tins  it  iiniees  that  the  death  of  Herod  Agnppa  I.  (44  a.d. J  is 
mc[jti..'Mcd  in  the  following  chapter  (1„). 

Some  fifteen  years  later,  or  more,  the  claim  to  be 
'of  Christ'  was  made  bv  a  single  party  in  Corinth 
(iCor.li?). 

Presumably  certain  personal  disciples  of  Jesus  had  first  applied 
this  designation  to  themselves,  whilst  denying  to  Paul  the  right 
to  be  so  called,  as  also  his  right  to  the  apostleship  (2  Cor.  in  7). 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  great  pains  to  establish  the  right 
of  all  believers  in  Christ  to  the  designation  (1  Cor.  1 13  3  23  ;  also 
7  22  1 5  23  Rom.  8  1  Gal.  3  29  5  24). 

Thus  it  can  hardly  have  been  already  a  current  name. 

As  for  Jesus  himself,  it  is  permissible  to  doubt  whether 
he  used  in  their  present  forms  such  expressions  as  we 
now  find  in  Mk.  1^3741  13i3 — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
emphasis  upon  his  own  name.  The  theory  that  he  pre- 
supposes the  currency  of  the  name  '  Christians '  in  Lk. 
Cji2  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  consideration  that, 
according  to  the  same  gospel,  he  does  not  himself  lay 
claim  to  the  name  of  Christ  till  later  ( 'J 20),  and  even  then 
wishes  it  to  be  kept  secret,  and  further  that,  according  to 
the  same  author  (Acts  11 26),  the  name  'Christians'  did 
not  arise  till  a  considerable  time  after  his  death. 

All  this  makes  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
writer  had  even  here  any  trustworthy  authority  for 
assigning  the  occurrence  to  so  early  a  date.  His  reason 
for  doing  so  may  have  been  simply  that  the  founding 
of  the  first  Gentile  Christian  church  seemed  to  be  the 
most  likely  occasion  for  its  coming  into  use. 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  name  '  Christian 
becomes  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writings  of 
3  Used  hv  nnri  tne  aP°l°oists  shows  that  the  word  first 
with  Pai-an  became  necessary  for  Christians  in  their 
dealings  with  Pagans  In  speaking  to 
the  latter,  such  periphrases  as  'those  of  Christ'  were 
found  to  be  inadequate  :  a  definite  name  was  wanted. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  name  came  horn 
the  heathen  themselves  in  the  first  instance.  With  such 
a  view  of  its  origin  Actsll26  fits  in  very  well.  At  all 
events,  the  name  did  not  come  from  the  Jews.  These 
were  still  looking  for  their  Messiah.  By  using  a  name 
which  signified  'those  of  the  Messiah,'  they  would  by 
^Triplication  have  justified  the  sect  that  regarded  Jesus 
as  such,  and  so  have  stultified  themseh  cs  Lven  Herod 
Agrippa  II.,  notwithstanding  his  Creek  training  and  the 
indifference  towards  his  ancestral  religion  which  this 
carried  with  it,  could  not  have  gone  so  far  ;  moreover, 
he  still  held  by  Judaism  to  the  extent  at  least  that  he 

■^  aSe\<j)oC,  ayiot,  e«AeKTOt,  kXxjtoi,  iritTTevovres,  Trioroi,  /xadrfTat, 

01  iU  XpiOTok    Ot   OI'TCS   iV  KVpCiti,  ol   TOU  XptOTOV,   Ot  TT)9  65o0  OfTC?. 
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insisted  upon  King  Azizus  of  Kmcsa  and  King  Polemo  of 
Ciheia  being  circmncLsed  before  being  allowed  to  marry 
his  sisters  Drusilla  and  lierenice  (Jos. .////.  xx.  7  1  3  [§§ 
T39.  145/])-  If.  accordingly,  the  saying  attributed  to 
him  in  Acts  lil.281  is  authentic,  the  name  'Christian' 
must  by  that  time  have  become  so  thoroughly  established 
that  its  etymological  meaning  was  no  longer  thought  of. 
The  wh..]e  scene,  however,  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
tendency  of  Acts  (see  A<  ts,  §  f.i)  to  set  forth  Paul's 
innocriKc,  and  at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  f  hnstianity, 
as  accepted  by  the  Roman  authorities ;  and  this  of  course 
is  more  cflcctiwly  done  by  the  mouth  of  a  Jew.  An 
obvious  parallel  is  the  slatcmeiit  of  Herod  Antipas  in 
the  gospel  by  the  same  author  (Lk.  1^6-15)  ;  but  its 
historicity  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  both  in  vjew  of 
what  we  know. of  Herod's  relations  to  John  the  Paptist 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  story  is  ab-cut  from  the 
other  gospels.  L\cu  if  Paul's  meeting  with  Herod 
Agiippa  II.  is  historical,  the  word  Xptartafos  may  very 
easily  have  come  into  the  narrative  out  of  the  author's 
own  vocabulary.  We  are  informed  by  the  same  writer 
(Acts  *J4  5)  with  much  greater  precision  that  'sect  of  the 
Nazarenes  '  (aipeais  tCqv  Na^wpatuw)  w  as  the  name  given 
by  the  Jews  to  the  Christians,  as  we  learn  also  from 
Tertullian  [Adv.  Marc.  4  8)  and  Jerome  (in  Jes.  eh.  fi  i?,f. 
4i» 7  5^5).  It  was  not  tilt  afterwards  that  the  expression 
was  restricted  to  a  particular  sect  of  Christians— a  fact 
by  which  Epiphanius  allowed  himself  to  be  misled.  Pie 
tells  us  {Htzr.  I^IC,)  that  the  Jews,  in  their  public  prayers, 
which  were  offered  three  times  daily  in  their  synagogues, 
pronounced  a  solemn  curse  upon  this  beet — a  curse 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  [Dial,  16  and  elsewhere), 
and  indeed  as  we  see  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  applied 
rather  to  all  Christians.-  Its  Hebrew  name,  Birkatdia- 
Minim,  shows  that  the  Jews  had  still  another  name  (or 
the  Christians — and  this  name  could  also  be  Oivxused 
into  Mlvcuol. 

As  for  the  place  where  the  name  Christian  arose,  the 

apparent  Latin  termination  used  to  be  thought  to  point  to 

4.   Plnep  ivf   a  western>    indeed  (Tac.  Ann.  1644)  to  a 

Roman,  origin  ;   but  that  it  was  there  that 


origin. 


the  name  first   came  into   use   is   by  no 


means  said  by  Tacitus,  whilst  in  such  a  word  as 
Herodian,  "HpwOiavos  (Mk.  36  and  elsewhere),  we  have 
evidence  that  in  the  Greek- speaking  domain  this  col- 
loquial Latin  formation  of  personal  names  (e.g. ,  L\esa- 
riani),  in  incorrect  imitation  of  forms  like  Pompeiani 
(where  the  i  is  part  of  the  root),  was  not  unknown. 
The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  recognise  the  termina- 
tion -av6s  for  derivatives  from  town  and  country  names, 
and  e\eu  designate  it  specially  as  the  tuttos  'Aaiavos,  as 
being  met  with,  not  in  Greece  itself,  but  in  Asia 
(Buttmann,  A  us/'.  Gr.  Sprachkhir,  §  IPJ54  ;  many 
examples  in  Lipsius,  13-1O).  In  this  matter,  therefore, 
Actsll26  is  not  open  to  criticism  (yet  see  above,  §  2). 

The   time   at  which  the  name  arose  could  not  with 

assurance  be  placed  earlier  than  79  A.  u. ,  even  if  a  certain 

_  ..    inscription  (which  disappeared  soon  after 

5.  Pompeii    lts  tijSCOVLTV)  at  Pompeii,  on  the  wall  of 

inscription.  a  buiIding  fat  first  supp0sed  to  ha\e  been 

a  Christian  meeting-house),  had  actually  contained  the 

letters  iikjstj.ia'L 

This  reading  might  very  well  have  btcn  a  derivative  from  the 
tolerably  frequent  proper  name  Lhrestus  (see  above,  §  1)  ;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  reading  is  only  a  (_un lecture,  and,  according 
to  Kiessling's  original  ti-an-.uipuon  (which  is  still  extant),  the 
word  really  was  cfr/j-^Va?— whatever  that  may  mean. 

The  architecture  of  the  house  shows  it  to  have  been 
an  'inn'  {n//t/>o//,i),  provided  even  with  1  cello,  mere- 
truia,  where,  accordingly,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Christian 

1  The  best -attested  reading,  <h<  oAt'yw  \j.e  ireWetq  XpuTTiavbv 
770tTJcra.<.  (unless  we  are  to  read,  with  1  R,  yevetrOai  or,  with  A, 
netdrj,  or,  to  conjecture  with  Hort,^  jre7roi0as  (instead  of  /xt 
n-ci'flcis)  is  perhaps  most  easily  explained  as  a  Latin  ism :  'you 
are  persuading  me  somewhat  to  act  the  part  of  a  Christian  ' 
(Ckristianum  agcrc ;   so  Potwin,  Bibl.  Scur.  1889,  p.  502/.). 

2  This  solemn  curse  is  said  to  have  first  taken  shape  at  J  abneh 
in  the  time  of  Gamaliel  ii.  (00-177  a.d.). 
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meetings  would  have  been  held  ;  in  fact,  the  inscription, 
which  begins  with  the  words  '  Vina  Nervii,'  was  prob- 
ably an  advertisement  of  wines.1 

A.n  answer  to  our  question  can,  therefore,  be  hoped 
for  only  from  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
„     .  persecutions.      The  character   of  these 

6.  .harly  per-  hag  ^(  ^  placed  in  an  entirely  new 
secutions.  ljght  by  [he  proposl[ion  of  Momnwn 
in  1885  {Rom.  Gesch.  6520,  n. ),  which  has  since  then 
been  more  fully  and  elaborately  developed  by  him 
in  Sybcl's  Hist.  '/Jschr.  61389-429  [90],  and  accepted 
by  C.  J.  Neumann  {Der.  rom.  Shun'  u.  d.  Allgcm. 
Kircke,  1  16  ['90])  and  by  Ramsay  (chap.  10,  S  5) 
— that  '  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  always 
similar  to  that  of  robbers.'  On  this  view,  every  pro- 
vincial governor  had,  without  special  instructions,  the 
duty  of  seeking  out  and  bringing  to  justice  latron.-s, 
sacrilegos,  /'/<ndarios  (kidnappers),  and  furcs  {Dig. 
i.  18  13  xlviii.  KJ-i),  and  for  this  end  was  invested,  over 
and  above  his  ordinary  judicial  attributes,  with  a  very 
full  power  of  magisterial  coercion,  which  was  not 
limited  to  definite  offences,  or  to  a  regular  form  of 
process,  or  to  any  fixed  scale  of  punishments.  <  >nly, 
as  far  as  Roman  citizens  were  concerned,  banishment 
was  forbidden,  and  the  capital  penalty  was  reserved  for 
the  judgment  of  the  emperor. 

i.  {.'gal  Status  of  Christians. — "While  actually  throw- 
ing into  still  further  obscurity  the  date  of  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  name,  this  discovery  of  MomniM-n's 
(above,  §  6)  sheds  much  light  upon  the  question  of  legu.1 
position.  The  points  on  which  the  scholars  named,  as 
well  as  others,  are  agreed  are,  briefly,  these.  Among  the 
duties  of  a  Roman  citizen  a  fundamental  place  was  held 
by  that  of  worshipping  ihe  ancestral  gods.  By  these  in 
the  earliest  period  were  meant  only  those  of  the  city  of 
Rome  ;  but  subsequently  those  of  Latium  were  included, 
and  finally  all  those  of  Italy  and  Greece,  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  formally  recognised  by  decree  of  the 
senate.  Non-citizens  were  forbidden  to  proselytise  to 
strange  gods,  but  not  to  worship  them,  so  far  as  this 
did  not  appear  to  be  of  danger  to  the  state.  The 
Christian  religion,  however,  was  held  to  be  dangerous 
in  this  wav,  as  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods  of  the 
state.  The  Jewish  religion  was,  strictly,  under  the 
same  ban  ;  and,  therefore,  circumcision  was  laid  under 
severe  penalties  by  Hadrian,  and,  as  far  as  non-lews  ! 
were  concerned,  by  Antoninus  Pius  and  Septimius 
Sevcrus  also.  For  themselves,  however,  the  Jews, 

apart  from  the  prohibition  by  Hadrian  just  mentioned, 
possessed  religious  freedom  on  the  ground, of  special 
privileges  conceded  to  them,  particularly  by  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus,  in  accordance  with  the  favoured  position 
which  they  had  enjoyed,  long  before  the  Roman  rule, 
in  Kgvpt  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  These  privileges 
included  coemption  from  military  service,  which  would 
have  interfered  with  their  strict  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  and  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  appear 
before  the  courts  on  that  day.  When  Cesar,  on 
account  of  suspected  political  activity,  suppressed 
cwnta  collegia  pnrter  antiquitus  constituta  (Suet.  C\cs. 
42),  the  Jews  were  expressly  exempted.  New-  corpora- 
tions in  the  older  [i.e.,  senatorial)  provinces  required 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  ;  in  the  imperial  provinces 
still  under  military  government  that  of  the  emperor 
himself  was  doubtless  sufficient.  It  is  probable  that 
burial  societies  had  a  general  sanction  from  the  senate. 
Apart  from  these,  however,  there  were  many  societies 
which  had  never  obtained  any  special  concession. 
They  were  left  alone  if  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
dangerous  ;  but  at  any  moment  they  could  be  suppressed 
by  the  police.  In  the  cases  of  those  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  senate,  suppression  was  made  lawful 

1  So  Victor  Schultze,  Z.f.  Kirdiengesch.  1881.  pp.  125-130, 
and  also,  as  regards  the  text,  C/Z4679  ('71).  The  inscription 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  is  still  relied  on  by 
Ramsay  (ChutvhW  chap.  12,  §5,  p.  268,  and  St.  Paul,  chap.  15, 
§  1,  ed.  1896,  p.  346). 
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only  by  a  new  senatorial  decree.  Now,  the  Christians 
could  never  have  obtained  such  l  concession,  for  their 
religion  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  permitted  re- 
ligions. In  their  case,  accordingly,  the  well-known 
rule  {Dig.  xlvii.  'S2  1 )  did  not  apply  :  ( '  permittitur 
tcnuioribus  stipem  menstruam  conferre,  dum  tamen 
semel  in  mense  coeant  .  .  sed)  religionis  causa  eoire 
non  prohibentur,  dum  tamen  per  hoc  11011  Hat  contra 
senatus  consultuni,  quo  illicita  collegia  arcentur. ' 
Thev  had,  therefore,  to  hold  their  meetings  simply  on 
sulfa  ance,  and  were  never  for  a  moment  free  from  the 
risk  of  police  interference.  Still,  they  did  not  expose 
themselves  to  persecution  or  to  death  merely  by  holding 
unauthorised  meetings.  For  such  an  offence  these 
penalties  were  much  too  se\ere.  When  a  sodalihis 
of  this  sort  was  broken  up,  unless  its  object  had  been 
in  itself  criminal,  the  members  were  subjected  only 
to  1  mild  punishment.  In  fact,  they  were  allowed 
to  divide  among  themselves  the  funds  of  the  society, 
which  were  confiscated  in  the  case  of  all  capital  offen- 
ces Persecution  and  capital  punishment  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Christians,  therefore,  only  because  their 
religion  was  regarded  as  criminal.  In  the  case  of 
Roman  citizens  it  implied  a  violation  of  the  duty  to 
worship  the  gods  of  the  state;  in  the  case  of  pro- 
vincials who  were  not  citizens,  dOeor-qs  as  against  the 
local  gods  of  the  place  was  in  like  maimer  implied. 
In  1  (legally)  very  lax  sense  they  were  accused  of 
Siicrilegium,  which  originally  meant  only  theft  of  sacred 
objects.  Over  ;uid  above  this,  all  Christian  subjects 
were  chargeable  with  the  offence  of  refusing  to  worship 
the  Kniperor,  an  offence  legally  construed  as  mafstas, 
or  crt men  lies:?  mujestatis — more  precisely,  as  uiajestatis 
iujptTtttorum — the  via/estas  prnpidi  Romani  not  being 
touched  by  this  class  of  offences.  Thus,  either  as 
sacrilege  or  as  majestas,  Christianity  could  at  all  times 
be  prosecuted,  and— certainly  in  the  case  of  non- 
citizens,  probably  also  in  that  of  citizens—- by  the  mere 
exercise  of  arbitrary  coercive  power.  The  penalties 
under  either  chnrge  were,  approximately,  the  same. 

ii.  Correspondence  of  Pimv  and  Tr.uan.  —  Thus  we 
gain  a  new  light  on  the  correspondence  between  Pliny 
and  Trajan  (see  above,  §  2).  Let  it  be  premised  that 
by  the  jldgitia  ( 2 ) ,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
allusion  in  the  words  cibum  promiscuum  et  innoxium 
(7),  were  certainly  intended  the  epulce  Thvcstete  and  the 
coiicuhitus  Oedipodei,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Justin 
{Apol  I26  2  12)  and  other  writers  of  the  second  century, 
were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians.  Acts 'JO  3 
already  appears  to  be  intended  to  meet  the  familiar 
accusation.  The  story  ran  that  before  the  beginning  o£ 
these  orgies  all  lights  were  put  out.  Pliny's  question, 
then,  whether  the  mere  fact  of  being  Christian  [no men 
ipsum),  or  whether  only  the  crimes  associated  therewith 
ought  to  be  punished,  is,  from  what  we  have  seen, 
already  answered  in  the  first  sense,  and  is  so  decided 
by  Trajan  also.  On  the  other  hand,  Trajan's  injunction, 
conquirendi  non  sunt,  with  which  also  is  to  be  associated 
his  order  to  disregard  anonymous  letters  of  accusation, 
is  an  important  mitigation  of  the  law,  as  is  his  other 
direction  that  a  Christian  who  formally  renounces  his 
Christianity  by  sacrificing  to  the  images  of  the  gods 
shall  be  exempt  rrom  punishment.  Such  a  degree  of 
favour  could,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  never  be 
shown  to  the  robber  or  to  the  thief,  with  whom, 
nevertheless,    the   Christian   is   classed.  Let  it  be 

noted,  also,  that  Pliny  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on 
his  own  responsibility  the  earlier  cases  that  came 
before  him  (2-4).  His  reference  of  the  matter  to  the 
emperor  was  first  occasioned  by  the  largeness  of  the 
number  of  those  who  ultimately  came  to  be  denounced, 
and  by  certain  leanings,  on  grounds  of  policy,  towards 
clemency  (49/).  to  which  Trajan  gives  his  sanction  by 
both  of  his  decisions. 

We  must,  therefore,  no  longer  hold  to  the  view  that 
in    this  rescript    (which,    although    originally    intended 
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only  for  Pliny,  was  shortly  afterwards  published,  along 
with  the  whole  correspondence,  and  taken  as  a  norm 
by  other  provincial  governors)  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  was  now  for  the  first  time  authorised. 
Accordingly,  we  must  proceed  to  nnestigate  such  notices 
as  we  have  of  earlier  persecutions,  and  especially  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  in  these  cases  the  uomeu 
Chfistianum  \\  as  known  to  the  authorities  and  consti- 
tuted the  ground  of  accusation. 

iii.  Claudius.  — V\  Claudius  we  arc  informed  by 
Suetonius  [Claud.  25)  that  Jiaiccos  iinfulsore  Chiesto 
assidue  tumuliuantes  Roma  expulit.  it  is  quite  im- 
possible, however,  to  determine  whether  by  Chrestos 
(on  the  form  of  the  name,  see  abu\e,  fj  1)  we  are  here 
to  understand  Jesus,  the  preaching  of  whom  by 
Christians  divided  the  Jews  in  Rome  into  two  parties, 
or  whether  Suetonius  conceived  him  to  have  been 
personally  present  in  Rome,  or  whether  we  should  take 
him  to  be  a  Jewish  agitator  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known.  Acts  18'^  is  by  no  means  decisive  tor  the  first 
or  the  second  alternative,  even  if  we  are  to  suppose  that 
Aquila  and  Prisea  were  already  Christians  when  they 
came  to  Corinth. 

iv.  Pomponia  Grcccina. — Of  Pomponia  Grascina  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  {Ann,  13 32)  only  that  in  57  a.  u.  she 
was  accused  supcrstitionis  externa-,  and  that  she  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge  by  her  husband,  the  consular 
A.  Plauiius,  before  whom  she  had  been  brought  for 
trial.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian 
religions  were  regarded  as  foreign,  just  as  much  as 
the  Christian,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  meant  in 
her  case  (Tac.  Ann.  2  85  ;  Suet.  Tib.  36).  For  full 
details  see  Hasenclever,  JPT,  1082,  pp.  47-64. 

v  .\eronuiu  Persecution. — The  notices  we  have  of 
the  Xeronian  persecution  are  very  obscure. 

Tacitus  (Ann.  10  44)  says:  'abolendo  rumori  (of  having 
planned  the  burning  of  Rome)  Nero  subdidit  reos  et  quassi- 
cissimis  poenis  attecit,  quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Christi- 
anos  appellabat  .  .  .  primum  correpti,  qui  fatebantur,  deinde 
indicio  eorum  multitudo  ingens  haud  proinde  in  criniine  incendii 
quam  odio  generis  humani  coniuncti  sunt.'  Conjuncti  here 
could  mean  only  that  the  ingens  multitudo  was  added  to  the 
prumim  correpti  (Ramsay,  chap.ll,  §  3)  ;  the  reading  convicti  for 
coniuTictiis  a  conjectural  emendation  almost  universally  adopted. 

At  the  outset  the  only  thing  quite  clear  is  that  the 
Christians  were  from  the  first  accused  not  as  Christians, 
but  as  incendiaries.  Otherwise  Nero  could  not  have 
been  freed  from  the  suspicion  of  being  the  guilty  party. 
The  Christians,  however,  were  innocent  [subdidit)  ;  and 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  condemned,  accordingly, 
was  not  so  much  [haud  proinde)  the  evidence  that  they 
had  been  incendiaries  as  the  odium  generis  humani. 
By  this  expression  there  cannot  be  understood  a  hatred  of 
which  they  were  the  objects  :  Roman  society,  which 
alone  could  be  regarded  as  cherishing  it,  cannot 
possibly  have  been  spoken  of  as  genus  human um  by 
Tacitus.  Still,  understood  as  cherished  by  the  Christians, 
'hatred  of  the  human  race'  is  no  less  an  idea  foreign 
to  all  legal  conceptions,  nor  could  it  be  supposed  to 
represent  another  ground  of  accusation  against  them, 
over  and  above  that  of  incendiarism. 

Weizsacker  (Ap.  Zeitalt.  47%,  2nd  ed.  462  ;  ET  2  143)  and 
Ramsay  (chap.  11,  §§  2  4)  try  indeed  to  make  out  that  this  actually 
was  brought  as  a  charge  against  them  by  referring  to  Suetonius 
(Nero  16):  afflicti  suppltciis  Chrishani,  genus  hoiuiuum 
superstitwnis  nova:  ac  maleficee,  holding  that  by  -mattfuiuiu 
witchcraft  and  poisoning  are  meant,  and  that  it  was  precisely 
for  these  offences  against  society  that  the  two  punishments 
best  lis  objici  and  crucibus  ajpi^t  were  threatened,  and  (according 
to  Tacitus)  inflicted.  These  same  punishments,  however,  were 
attached  to  many  other  crimes  also.  Suetonius  says  nothing 
about  the  conflagration  as  having  occasioned  the  accusation 
against  the  .Christians.  In  other  words,  he  follows  an  entirely 
different  account,  and  we  are  not  justified  in  seeking  to  explain 
Tacitus  by  referring  to  Suetonius.  The  two  authors  agree  only 
in  believing  that  the  occurrence  in  question  was  confined 
to  Rome. 

The  main  question,  then,  in  the  case  of  Tacitus,  is  as 
to  what  it  was  that  the  persons  first  accused  made 
confession  of  {  fatebantur).  The  answer  seems  to  lie  to 
our  hand  :  se  incendium  fecisse.      Such  a  confession  may 
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very  well  have  been  made  by  them,  though  innocent, 
under  torture.  As  regards  the  ingens  multitudo  nothing 
more  was  required  than  merely  some  vague  suspicions,  or 
a  few  false  witnesses,  tu  whom  the  judges,  on  account  of 
the  commonly  assumed  general  perversity  of  the  Chris- 
tians (their  odium  generis  humani),  were  only  too  ready 
to  give  credence.  There  remains,  therefore,  ~.  possi- 
bility that  the  religion  of  the  accused  did  not  come  into 
question  at  all,  and  that  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  have, 
unhisLorically,  earned  back  the  name  Chr/stuiui  from 
their  own  time  into  that  of  Nero  Were  this  not  so, 
the  reader,  moreover,  would  expect  to  find  in  Tacitus  a 
name  indicating  the  characteristic  attribute  of  those 
denoted  by  it  ;  after  quo\  p>er  Jlugihit  invisos  valgus  one 
would  expect  not  C hri\lianos  but  some  such  expression 
zsjLiyjtiarios  oppellabat. 

Another  interpretation  of  fatebantur  is  not  less  pos- 
sible. It  is  that  at  first  onl)  those  who  had  already 
habitually  confessed  themselves  in  public  to  be  Christians 
(  /(i/e/iau/uj-  s»'  Chris/Kiiios  esse)  were  apprehended,  and 
that  only  afterw  ards,  on  the  evidence  obtained  from  these 
in  the  course  of  the  legal  proceedings,  a  great  number 
(ingens  mulliludo)  of  those  who  h;td  not  hitherto  made 
any  such  public  profession  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
Christians  were  laid  hold  of  because  it  was  hoped  that 
popular  belief  would  readily  attribute  the  incendiarism 
to  them.  Although,  on  this  supposition  also,  their  re- 
ligion constituted  no  ground  of  accusation,  it  was  recog- 
nised as  distinct  from  the  Jewish  ;  whereas  if  the  other 
interpretation  oi fatebantur  is  adopted  the  Christians  may 
have  been  regarded  simply  as  Jews  :  Tacitus  (Hist.  5s) 
attributes  adversus  oinnes  hostile  odium  to  the  Jews  also. 

Clement  of  Rome  further  (i.  01-62)  tells  us  only  that 
the  Christians  suffered,  without  informing  us  why  ;  and 
Paul's  trial  in  Rome  could  throw  light  upon  the  question 
before  us  only  if  we  knew  what  was  its  result.  Gallio 
was  not  led  by  the  accusation,  as  cited  in  ActslSi3, 
to  suppose  that  Paul  taught  a  religion  dangerous  to  the 
state.  The  representation,  too  (though  not  necessarily 
the  fact),  is  open  to  suspicion  on  account  of  the  '  tend- 
ency '  observable  in  Acts  (see  Acts,  §  5i).  In  a 
word,  the  little  that  we  really  know  of  the  Neronian 
period  does  not  enable  us  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  question  as  to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  name 
1  Christian. ' 

Ramsay,  however  (chap.ll,  %%-zhf.\  considers  that  in  the 
second  stage  the  Neronian  persecution  was  permanent,  otherwise 
than  in  the  first  stage.  As  the  persecution  is  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius along  with  other  measures  of  police  which  must  have  been 
of  a  permanent  nature,  he  holds  that  it  must  have  had  the  same 
character  :  in  the  seen  id  stage,  of  course,  the  persecution  was  not 
on  account  of  incendiai  ism,  but  on  account  of  alleged  witchcraft 
and  other  flag  itia.  Tacitus,  Ramsay  believes,  also  gives  pruof 
of  this  permanence  of  the  persecution  under  Nero  when  he  says, 
ufuie  .  .  .  miseraiio  oriebatur  tanqnam  non  utttitate publico, 
st'd  in  s«->!iiam  unius  a!>siuncrentur;  and  Sulpicius  Severus 
(ii.  21)  3)  is  understood  to  speak  to  the  same  effect — hoc  'naiio  in 
Christ  muos  steviri  cceptum:  post  etiam  datis  legibus  religio 
vctabatur  palamgue  edictis  propositus  Christianuw  vsac  non 
licebat.  Immediately  upon  this,  however  (11  7  12  1  ;  3rd  ed.,  pp. 
244,  255),  Ramsay  explains  that  the  word  Post  refers  to  other 
emperors  than  Nero,  and  also  concedes  that  the  expiessions 
edicta  and  leges  are  'loosely  and  inaccurately'  employed  by 
Sulpicius.  Further,  the  unde  in  Tacitus  traces  the  miscratio 
to  the  horrors  of  the  public  celebration  of  the  executions  and 
Nero's  personal  participation  in  them — incidents  which  were,  of 
course,  not  of  constant  recurrence.  The  argument  based  on  the 
context  in  Suetonius  is  too  precarious  to  rest  history  upon,  even 
apart  from  the  doubtful  interpretation  of  male/ictf. 

vi.  Titus  and  Vespasian.  —"We  read  in  Sulpicius 
Severus  (ii.  306-8)  that,  in  a  council  of  war,  Titus  finally 
decided  on  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
quo  pleuius  Judaorvm  et  Christianorum  religio  tolle- 
>etur :  i/uippe  has  rettgioues  licet  contra rias  s'ibi,  iisdem 
tamen  (ab)  auctoribus  profectas  ;  Christianas  ex  Judeeis 
exstitissc:  radicc  sublatc  sti/pem  facile  pen  in  ram. 
Now,  even  were  we  to  reject,  as  a  falsification  of 
history  from  motives  of  complaisance,  the  very  different 
statement  of  Josephus,  an  eye-witness  [B/\\.  4  3-7),  that 
Titus  wished  the  temple  to  be  preserved,  and  were  we 
to  carry  back  the  words  of  Sulpicius  Severus  to  Tacitus, 
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whom  he  elsewhere  always  follows,  we  should  still  be  a 
long  way  from  having  proved  the  account  of  Severus  to 
be  historical.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Titus  had  such  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Christians  on  the  temple,  while  attributing 
to  them  such  dangerous  qualities  and  so  great  a  degree 
of  independence  as  apart  from  the  Jews.  Even  Momm- 
sen(A'('w.  deceit.  0539;  ET  Proviua^,  2216/.),  on  whose 
authority  Ramsay  relies,  detects  here  traces  at  least  of  a 
Christian  editor.  Ramsay,  however  (chap.  12  if ),  re- 
garding the  speech  as  a  programme  for  treatment  of 
Christians,  holds  it  to  be  'a  historical  document  of  the 
utmost  importance,'  and  further  assumes  that  the  pro- 
gramme was  actually  carried  out  by  Vespasian.  For 
this  he  has  not  a  word  of  proof  to  allege  apart  from  the 
statement  of  Suetonius  (  Vcsp.  15) — neque  ccede cujusquam 
unquam  l&tatus  est  et  (by  the  three  last  words  he 
conjecturally  fills  a  hiatus )justis  stippliciis  iliaeri  mavit 
etia/u  et  ingemuit — which,  he  considers,  we  are  entitled 
to  interpret  as  referring  to  processes  against  Christians. 
Were  this  the  ease,  it  would  be  natural  at  least  to 
expert  that  these  should  have  begun  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  ;  but,  according  to 
Ramsay,  they  did  not  begin  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  As  far  as  the  documents  are 
concerned,  this  last  hypothesis  finds  still  less  support 
than  that  of  Vespasian's  Christian  persecution  as  a 
whole.  All  that  can  be  said  for  the  hypothesis  is  that 
it  is  requisite-  in  order  that,  by  the  shortness  of  the  per- 
secution under  Vespasian,  the  silence  of  Christian  writers 
respecting  them  may  be  explained  (see  below,  ^  16). 

vii.  DoDiiliiit}.  —With  regard  to  Domitian,  Suetonius 
{[Join.  15)  tells  us  that  eight  months  before  his  death 
FLivtiiiii  1  'le  men  tern  pat  rue  lent  suitm  conteniptissim.c 
inert  I  (F  .  .  .  repentecx  tenuisst  ma  suspteit<ue  tan  turn  nan  in 
ipso  rj  u\  eousuia/u  in  to  emit.  Cassias  1  )\->  (  Lwii.  14  if ), 
according  to  the  excerpt  of  the  monk  Xiphilinus,  adds 
that  at  the  same  time  his  wife,  Flavia  Domitilla,  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  I  Cndataria  :  eir-qxQy  5£  afj.<poli/ 
ZyK\-i]/j.a  6,$€6t7}tos,  v<(>  ^s  kcli  d,\\oi  <£s  to.  t£jv  'lovdaiuiv 
f/tli]  ^o.ve'WocTt?  ttoWoI  KaTediKdadrfrav.  Xow,  Chris- 
tian legend,  and  in  particular  the  Pseudo-Ctemcv/i'/e 
Recognitions  and  Homilies,  speak  of  Flavius  Clemens 
as  IJishop  of  Rome,  and  of  his  father  as,  like  the 
consular  in  Suetonius,  related  to  the  imperial  family  ; 
the  daughter  of  his  sister  (also  called  Flavia  Domitilla) 
became  invohed  in  a  Christian  persecution,  and  was 
banished  to  Pontia  (the  island  adjacent  to  Pandataria). 
This  last  statement  is  all  the  more  important  because 
Eusebius  [Chron.  aim.  2110,  21 12  Abrah. .  H E\\\.~\  >><>,) 
takes  it  from  a  heathen  chronographer,  Bruttius  or 
Brettius,  who  wrote  before  221  A.  !>.  For  further 
detail-,  see  Lipsius,  Chronot.  et.  rom.  Bischofe,  1^2-ior. 
It  is  alike  natural  and  difficult  to  assume  that  Clement 
and  Domitilla  represent  each  only  one  person,  and  that 
person  a  Christian.  The  charges  in  Cassius  D10,  taken 
by  themselves  alone,  show  either  that  the  question  was 
one  not  of  Christians  but  of  Jews,  or  that  Christians  at 
that  time  still  remained  undistinguished  from  Jews. 
The  view  that  they  were  Jews  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained. 

In  the  heathen  writer  Pruttius  Domitilla  figures  expressly  as 
n  Christian,  and  in  all  later  (  Imstian  writings  I'umitKin  is 
represented  as  a  vii.-kru  pursed itur  of  the  faith  (see,  e.er.,  M.dito 
up.  Ku^-h  MEW.  -J"<().  He-  is  called  by  Tertullian  {Af-ol.  s) 
peftio  Xcroiiis  dc  1  )■'.<•  1t-l>tati  ;  and,  though  the  heathen  fmerril 
(  1  \i J  ),  it  is  true,  says  something  to  the  same  effect,  the 
Christi.ui  bases  his  ;u:eus.ition  expressly  upon  the  persecution  of 
his  brethren  in  the  faith. 

We  are,  then,  left  with  the  second  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  Cassius  Dio,  that  they  relate  to  Christians. 
Ramsay's  method  of  evading  this  (chap.  ]  2,  §  4)  is  surely 
forced — that  in  Din's  time  (211-222  a.d.)  it  was  'a 
fashion  and  an  affectation  among  a  certain  class  of 
Greek  men  of  letters  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
Chnstians  and  to  pretend  to  confuse  them  with  the 
Jews.'      Further,    in    the   collection    of  temple    money 
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(now  a  state  tax)  from  the  Jews,  according  to  Suetonius 
{Dam.  12),  those  also  were  taken  account  of  qui  vet 
improfessi  Judaieam  vraerent  vitaui  (or:  fudaiiam 
Jidem  similem  viverent  vitaui)  vel  dissimuiata  online 
imposita  genti  tributa  jioh  pependisnut.  As  at  th.it 
time  the  J/uiaieus  fisens  aeeroissinie  actus  est,  it  would 
be  verv  remarkable  if  here  we  were  not  intended  to 
understand  both  the  Jewish  Christians  regarded  as  cir- 
cumcised persons  and  the  Gentile  Christians  regarded 
as  proselytes.  The  Roman  officers,  we  know  from 
Suetonius,  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary,  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  the  fact  of  circumcision  by  inspection. 
Even  though  greed  may  well  have  been  a  motive  for 
conniving  at  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is 
plain  that  the  danger  to  the  state  presented  by  the  Chris- 
tians cannot  have  been  taken  verv  seriously.  We 
are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  story  (as  far 
as  it  can  be  believed)  of  Hegesippus  nn  Eus.  HE 
3 19 f)  that  Domitian  released  the  grandchildren  or 
Jude,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  as  not  being  dangerous 
persons,  although  they  confessed  themselves  to  be  not 
only  descendants  of  David,  but  also  Christians.  It  was 
not  till  the  end  of  his  reign  that  the  persecution  began. 

viii.  Xerza  —As  far  as  the  accusations  under  Domi- 
tian had  reference  to  Christians  thev  are  covered  by  the 
regulations  of  Nerva  (Cassius  Dio,  l.wiii.  1 2,  after 
Xiphilinus). 

Tertullian  (Afiot.  5)  and  Hegesippus  (Eus.  HE  iii.  20  5) 
erroneously  attribute  the  regulations  to  Domitian  himself.  The 
text  of  Cassius  Dio  is  :  tous  re  Kpu'Oju.e'i'Oi»s  in'  acre/Seta  a.(j)r}Kf  khi 
toi'9  •').•€ v yo i' to.<;  Ka.TTjya.yf  .  .  .  rot?  St"  Sr]  aAAot?  out'  da'e/Se  las  our' 
'IouiaiKOu  fttou  KaTO.iTia(r9a.i  Tivas  (rw£)((i>pri<T€i>. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  Christian  persecutions 
makes  it  evident  that  the  grounds  upon  which  these 
were  conducted  were  by  no  means  clearly 
set  forth,  and  that  (partly  on  this  account, 
but  mainly  from  want  of  information)  we 
can  hardly  venture  to  suppose  the  persecutions  to  have 
been  of  so  great  frequency  as  we  should  have  expeeied 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Monmiscn  and  Ramsay. 
In  particular,  had  they  been  so  frequent,  the  hesitation 
of  Pliny — or,  at  all  events,  that  of  Trajan — would  be 
quite  inexplicable.  Ran  is.  iv's  answer  (elm  p  10,  §  6),  that 
Trajan's  words— neque  ennn  in  univ.-rsiuu  atiqnid  quod 
quasi  certain  /orma/n  habeat  eonstitui  potest — refer  to 
Pliny's  doubt  whether  or  not  the  question  of  age  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  difference  in  the  punishment,  is 
quite  inadmissible.  Xeque  euim  does  not  refer  to  the 
decision  upon  a.  matter  which  was  still  in  question.  It 
refers,  in  commendation,  to  a  judgment  which  Pliny  had 
already  taken  :   actum    quern    debuisti  seen  tic   cs. 

Thus  Ramsny's  conjectures  of  some  archive  which 
Trajan  caused  to  be  searched  for  the  decisions  of  his 
predecessors  upon  previous  references  by  other  pro- 
curators must  also  be  rejected.  Whatever  the  principles 
of  the  government,  and  however  strong! v  they  may 
have  led,  if  rigidly  interpreted,  to  unrimrtting  search 
for  and  punishment  of  Christians  once  these  had  been 
definitely  distinguished  from  Jews,  they  can  have  been 
carried  into  practice  only  in  an  intermittent  way.  In 
the  conditions  of  privacy  in  which,  as  we  know,  the 
Christians  carried  out  the  exercises  of  their  religion, 
no  direct  danger  to  the  state  tan  have  manifested 
itself.  In  Pergamum  Antipns  was  the  only  martyr 
(Rev.  213).  Therefore,    Trajan's   eonqmrendi   non 

sunt  was  a  mitigation  in  principle,  indeed,  but  not 
necessarily  in  practice.  If  only  parties  could  be 
found  to  denounce,  persecutions  could  be  instituted, 
after  Trajan's  time,  on  a  much  greater  scale  than 
before  under  the  influence  of  the  stricter— but  seldom 
used — principle  of  conqinrere.  Such,  according  to  all 
documents,  was  in  reality  the  case. 


7.  Result  of 
discussion. 


For  the  period  before  Tr; 
under  Nero  and   Domitian. 


e  know  of  persecutions  only 
Ch.m,  for  <_-\ani[i]u,  was  not 
aware  ot  any  others  (Apot.  5),  and  Mulih.  m  |,js  \p,,]ivv  l  . 
Antoninus  Pius  <>/.  Eus.  HE  iv.  iMu)  .-\Press|v  s:iys  rhat^onlv 
Nero  and  Domitian  {jxovot  ttoh'tujv  Nffiwr  kgu  Ao/jfnamql  had 
given  up  the  Christians  to  the  slander-   tJf  denouncers.      To  the 
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*ame  purpose  we  have  the  statement  of  Origen  (c.  Ccls.  :>s) 
that  oAiyoi  Kara  Kaipou?  kcu  cr^ofipa  evapi0u.T)Toi  .  .  .  t€0vtj- 
Kafriv;  o\cr  against  which  the  tto\v  Tr-W/tfos-  tKAtKTtui/  spoken  of 
by  Clemens  Romanus  (i.  I)  i)  in  the  reign  of  Ncn\  and  the  ingcns 
multitudo  of  Tacitus,  must,  of  course,  nut  i...f  overlooked. 

In  view  of  such  definite  statements  as  these,  it  is  not 
possible  to  explain  the  silence  of  our  authors  —especially 
that  of  Christian  authors — on  the  persecutions  which 
Ramsay  infers  to  have  been  instituted  under  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  as  being  due  only  to  the  shortness  of  those 
reigns — or  rather  the  shortness  of  the  portions  of  tin-in 
in  which  persecutions  occurred  (above,  §  6,  vi.  end)- — 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  Christians  had  no  eyes  fen  any- 
thing except  the  imminent  end  oi  the  world  (Ramsay, 
chap.  12,  §2). 

Ramsav,  it  is  true,  finds  support  by  assigning  i  Pet. 
to  about  the  year  So  a.d  — that  is  to  sav,  the  reign  ot 

ft  Date  of  !  ltUS  *chap' 13  !'3,— or  t0  75"79  A*D- '  in  the 
p  reign  of  Vespasian  {Expositor,   Oct.    1803, 

p.  286).      He  does  so,  ho\\e\er,  on  grounds 

the  validity  of  which  depends  on  that  of  his  hypothesis. 

He  shows  with  truth  that  the  epistle  presupposes  accusations 
on  account  of  the  mere  110 men  Chnstuiiun/t  (4  15 /I),  anil  that  it 
was  composed  at  the  beginning  of  a  persecution  (-(  T2  3  14  17  2  14). 
It  has  also  been  rightly  urged  that  tliere  is  no  reason  f.>i-  assign- 
ing it  to  the  year  112  on  the  mere  ground  that  then  for  the  lii  st 
time  a  persecution  of  Christians  over  the  whole  oiKOvneyri  (,'hj) 
became  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  before  that  date  llnre 
had  been  no  persecution  which  had  touched  or  threatened  the 
provinces  named  in  1  1  and  gave  cause  to  anticipate  its  extension 
over  the  whole  habitable  world. 

When  the  contents  of  this  letter  are  considered,  no 
one  who  can  be  reached  by  critical  considerations 
will  unreservedly  maintain  its  genuineness,  containing 
as  it  does  so  little  that  is  characteristic  of  Peter  and  so 
much  that  is  reminiscent  of  Paul. 

The  presence  in  1  1  7  of  the  words  Siannropd  and  5oKtfxtot't 
which  here  are  superfluous  and  disturbing,  and  have  their 
appropriate  place  only  in  Ja.  1 1  3,  shows  its  dependence  on 
that  epistle,  which  in  its  turn  depends  not  only  on  the 
1-pistles  of  Paul  but  also  on  that  to  the  Hebrews  (1 1  31,  cp  Jl\. 
-25).  Dependence  on  James  is  shown  also  in  r  Pet.  a  5/.",  which 
is  borrowed  from  Ja.  ±6f.  In  the  latter  passage  the  ovv  is 
logical  (0eou  44  .  .  .  9e£>),  and  in  the  former,  the  return:,  in  like 
manner,  the  aAA>jAois  of  7'.  5  should  have  been  fulluwed  by  some 
such  expression  as  'submit  yourselves  one  to  another,1  if  the 
■writer  had  been  following  a  natural  and  not  a  borrowed  train  of 
thought. 

As  for  the  word  aWorpioeirlcrKoiros,  the  only  satis- 
factory explanation  of  its  use  in  1  Pet.  4  15,  to  denote  a 
criminal  of  the  same  class  as  <povevs  and  /cAeTrr^s,  is 
that  of  Hilgenfeld,  according  to  whom  what  is  intended 
is  the  class  of  delatores,  who  made  a  trade  of  denunci- 
ation, which  was  first  made  criminal  by  Trajan  (Plin. 
Panegyr.  34/).  By  dWorpLoeir la kottol  Ramsay  under- 
stands people  who  stir  up  strife  between  members  of 
the  same  family,  or  between  servants  and  masters. 
This  accusation  could  be  very  easily  brought  against 
Christians,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  attempt  conversions. 
Ramsay's  assertion,  however,  that  Nero  gave  power 
to  the  courts  of  justice  thenceforward  to  regard 
such  persons  as  magicians  and  to  punish  them  as 
criminals  (chap.  15i),  rests  upon  no  documentary  evi- 
dence :  it  proceeds  solely  upon  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  maleficce  of  Su'-tonius  (above,  §  6,  v.).  Nor  has 
Ramsay  made  out  (uhap.  H,  ^§  1  2,  pp.  280/.  290)  that 
1  Pet.  presupposes  search  for  Christians  to  have  been 
made  by  the  state. 

Were  this  so,  the  epistle  could,  of  course,  have  been  written 
only  either  before  Trajan's  decision,  conqulrcndi  non  stint,  or 
after  the  re-enactment  of  conguircre  by  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  but 
here  again  it  has  to  be  remarked  that,  if  only  there  were  de- 
nunciations enough — and  Ramsay  himself  (chap.  10,  g  2)  is  aware 
how  readily  tbese  o>uld  at  any  time-  appear  among  the  class  of 
sellers  of  sacrificial  animals  f  Pliny  to  Trajan,  10),  or  among  people 
in  the  position  of  Demetrius  (Acts  19  ?.\-'>a),  or  of  the  masters  of 
the  damsel  with  the  spirit  of  divination  (Lti  16-15)— -1  Pet.  3  15  58 
become  intelligible  enough,  even  after  the  publication  of  Trajan's 
cotfjuirendi  non  sunt. 

AVe  may  still  hold,  therefore,  that  1  Pet.  was  written 
in  112  a.d. 

The  one  new  thing  we  have  learned  is  that,  when 
1  Pet.  touches  upon  the  subject  of  punishment  for  the 
mere  name  of  Christian   (4 16),    it  is   describing   not    a 
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new-  attitude  of  the  authorities  but  one  that  they  have 
been  taking  for  some  time.  This  very  fact  makes  it 
impossible  to  use  this  passage  as  Ramsay  docs  as  fixing 
the  date  of  the  epistle  for  the  transition  period  during 
which  punishment  of  Christians  only  for  flngitia  was 
giving  place  to  a  system  of  per  edition  for  the  mere 
name.  kanisay  (chap.  ];},§  1) argues  that  this  last  mode 
of  persecution  must  have  been  new  to  the  author, 
because  at  the  same  time  his  language  constantly  pre- 
supposes the  continuance  of  the  old  state  of  things; 
but  the  exhortation  in  -1  15  that  none  should  stiller  as  a 
flagitious  person  is  not  in  any  case  out  of  place,  even  if 
flagitia  had  not  thitherto  been  the  only  ground  on  which 
the  punishment  of  Christians  proceeded;  against  such 
flagitia  Paul  also  constantly  warns  his  readers  (Gal. 
f>  19-21  1  Cor.  69/  2  Cor.  12  20  f.  Rom.  1'.',  1-13),  and 
that  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  thought  of  (  hristian 
persecution.  Further,  the  hope  of  being  able  by  '  seemly 
behaviour'  and  'good  works'  to  convince  the  secular 
power  of  the  injustice  of  persecution  (1  J 'et.  2  12  .'}  13  etc. ) 
is  one  that  Christians  can  never  have-  wholly  abandoned, 
and  it  found  a  reasonable  justification  in  the  plea  of 
Pliny  (27-10)  for  mild  treatment  of  those  who  had  been 
denounced  We  can  understand  its  persistence  most 
easily  on  the  assumption,  as  made  above,  that  persecu- 
tion was  only  then  beginning. 

The  very  positions  argued  for  by  Mommsen  (and 
accepted  by  Ramsay)  make   it   clear   that   there   never 

9.  Conclusion.  ^d.    been     *    Peri°d     during    which 

Christians,  although  recognised  as  a 
distinct  religious  society,  were  punished  for  flagitia 
merely,  and  not  on  account  of  the  women.  The  strength 
of  Mominsen's  view  lies  precisely  in  this  :  that  the 
name,  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  also  became  punish- 
able. According  to  Mommsen, we  must  also  conclude, 
conversely,  that  where  flag  it/a  alone  are  punished  the 
nom£)i  is  not  yet  known.  Even  for  the  time  of  Nero 
this  argumentation  would  be  conclusive,  had  he  not 
wanted  incendiaries.  But  if,  as  Ramsay  says,  Chris- 
tians under  Nero  were  already  recognised  as  distinct 
from  Jews,  then  flagitia  other  than  fire-raising — as,  for 
example,  witchcraft — cannot,  even  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  Neroman  persecution  (on  the  assumption  of  there 
having  been  such  a  stage  at  all),  have  been  the  sole 
ground  on  which  condemnation  proceeded.  On 

the  question  as  to  the  date  at  which  Christianity  first 
began  to  be  recognised  as  a  distinct  religion  we  must 
confess  ourselves  completely  at  a  loss.  Only  this  much 
is  certain  :  that  it  had  come  about  before  the  time  of 
Plmv's  governorship.  From  what  has  been  said  above, 
the  view  of  Neumann  (and  Lipsius)  appears  the  most 
plausible  :  the  view,  namely,  that  the  distinction  first  re- 
ceived recognition  under  DomJtian,  and,  more  precisely, 
in  the  last  vear  of  his  reign.  To  this  Weizsacker  and 
others1  object,  with  good  reason,  that  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  Christians  should  have  passed  for  jews  so  long. 
The  simple  facts  that  they  did  not  accept  circumcision, 
and  frequented,  not  the  synagogues  but  meeting-places 
of  their  own,  and  moreover  often  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Jews,  made  the  recognition  of  a  distinction 
inevitable — especially  as  the  Roman  authorities,  most 
notably  in  matters  affecting  societies,  were  wont  to 
take  careful  cognisance  of  even  the  minutest  trifles,  and 
of  course,  in  a  formal  investigation,  had  means  readily 
at  their  disposal  for  eliciting  every  detail.  If  we  had 
nothing  but  Suetonius's  account  of  Neio  to  go  upon, 
these  considerations  would  certainly  be  held  to  be 
conclusive  even  for  the  time  of  Nero  ;  but  we  have 
Tacitus,  who  makes  us  hesitate  ;  and  what  is  said  about 
Domitian  goes  against  Weizsacker's  conclusion.  Chris- 
tian sources  give  no  hope  of  a  decision.  Ramsay's  citation 
of  1    Pet.    does  not  hold  good  ;   that  of  the  Apocalypse 

*  E.g.,  Keim,  the  only  one  besides  Lipsius  (.md  Carr,  Ejv/>os., 
June  '9S,  pp.  456-463)  who  has  ex  frofesso  taken  up  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Christian  (A  us  dem  Urcki~isten- 
thum,  1878,  1  171-181). 
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is  worthless  as  long  as  the  unity  and  the  elate  of  the    j 
book  continue  to  be  as  questionable  as  they  are  ;   and    | 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  too  doubtful.      Moreover,  it  is    j 
not    ai    all   certain    that  they   speak    of  flagitia  as   the    | 
ground  of  persecution,  so  as  to  necessitate  their  being    j 
assigned    to    the    period    of    Xero,    even    if    Ramsay  s 
view  is   adopted   as   correct;    for    2  Tim.   2o  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  Paul  suffers  because  he  is  regarded    1 
as  a  KU.WU  '/»7us — it  can  just  as  well  mean  that  he  suffers 
the  same    penalties   as    those   to    which  a  KaKoupyos  is 
liable,  but   that  the   cause   of  them    is   in   his   case   his 
pri-aching    of    the  gospel    [iv    tp) — in  other  words,    his 
Christianity.     In  like  manner,  it  is  quite  as  conceivable  in 
■■  Tim.  -j  12  that  the  uomen  is  the  cause  of  the  sufferings 
of  all  Christians  as  ihzl  fa^itia  are.      As  for  the  Third 
Gospel  and  Acts,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above 
(§  2),    they  show  only  that  their  author,  about  100-130 
A.D. ,  was  acquainted  with  the  name,  and  knew  nothing 
as  to  its  origin   that  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
place   its   date   about   the  year   40.  All  that   the 

present  discussion  can  be  regarded  as  contributing 
towards  the  solution  of  the  question  is  the  conjecture 
that  the  Pagans,  in  as  far  as  they  knew  the  true 
character  of  Christianity  at  a  time  before  that  which  we 
have  definitely  ascertained,  hardly  took  any  cognisance 
of  it  — on  account  of  the  infrequency  with  which  it  came 
under  public  notice.  p.  vv  s. 

CHRONICLER  (T3T0),  2  S.  S16  20  2.h  Is.  36  3. 
RY1":-'-  ;    EV  Rkcorder  /</-'■)• 

CHRONICLES  (DVTH  nin),  1  K.  14 19.  See  His- 
torical Literature,  §  13/. 

CHRONICLES,  BOOKS  OF.  In  the  Hebrew  canon 
Chronicles  is  a  single  book,  entitled  lT^H  "Hill, 
Events  of  the  Times. 

The  fall  title  would  be  cvrn    nm    ISO,    Book   ,y  Events  of 
the   Times  ;    and  this  a^ain  appears  to  have  liten  a  designation 
commonly  applied  to  special  histories  in  the  more 
1.    NcUH©.    definite    shape — Events   of  the    Times   of  King 
David,    or   the    like  (iCh.'J7a4    E.sth.l0_»   etc.). 
The   Greek    translator*    divided    the    long    book    into  two,  and 
adopted   the  tide  IlnpaAt.tTroiji.iii'a,  Things  {of ten\  omitted  [scit. 
in  the  other   histoni..il    hm>k-.  ,   cod.  A  adds  0a.cn.AeW  respecting 
the  ki>:K\  or  to)i'  UmtiAilwi' Ioufia  :  see  Ik  m.1kt.  ,.'.  I  Til  "10  305^ 
('ys)l-      leronie,   fttllnu  in;j;    i he  sense  of  the  Hebrew  title,  sug- 
gested 1 1 1  tj  name  of  ( luoni,  on  instead  of  Pa  rah pomenon  primus 
ct  se.  audit-..      Hence  Ihc  kn^li-li  Chronicles. 

The  book  of  L  hro  nicies  begins  with  Adam  and  ends 

abruptly  in  the  middle  of  Cyrus's  decree  of  restoration. 

„  .        The    continuation   of   the   narrative   is 

-+^npeX10n  foiind    in    the    Book    of    Ezra*    which 

witn  hzra-     be  ins  ,     repeai[ng  2  Ch.  &;  22  /. ,  nnd 

Nenemian.     C1,°         -  ,     ,       &    .    f  ..      ,-  c 

filling  up  the  fragment  of  the  decree  of 

Cvrus.  A  closer  examination  of  those  parts  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  which  are  not  extracted  word  for  word  from 
earlier  documents  or  original  memoirs,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah  was  origin- 
ally one  work,  displaying  throughout  the  peculiarities 
of  language  and  thought  of  2,  single  editor  (see  §  3). 
Thus  the  fragmentary  close  of  2  Chronicles  marks 
the  disruption  of  a  previously-existing  continuity.  In 
the  gradual  compilation  of  the  canon  the  necessity  for 
incorporating  in  the  Holy  Writings  an  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  post-exilic  theocracy  was  felt,  before 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  supplement  Samuel  and 
Kings  by  adding  a  second  history  of  the  pre-exilic 
period.  Hence  Chronicles  is  the  last  book  of  the 
Hebrew  Pible,  following  the  book  of  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
which  properly  is  nothing  else  than  its  sequel. 

Whilst  the  original  unity  of  this  series  of  histories  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  it  will  be  more  convenient  in  the 
present  article  to  deal  with  Chronicles  alone,  reserving  the 
relation  of  the  several  books  for  the  article  Historical 
Literature  {g.  v.,  §  14/).  The  author  used  a  different 
class  of  sources  for  the  history  of  the  pre-exilic  and  the 
post-exilic  periods  respectivclv  ;  and  thus  the  critical 
questions  affecting  Chronicles  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
distinct  from  those  which  meet  us  in  the  book  of  Ezra- 
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Nehemiah.      Besides,  the  identity  or  authorship  cannot 
be  conclusively  demonstrated  except  by  a  comparison  or 

results  drawn  from  a  separate  consideration  of  each  book. 
Of  the  authorship  of  Chronicles  we  know  only  what 
can  be  determined  by  interna!  c\  idencc.  The  colour 
of  the  language  stamps  the  book  as  one 
of  the  latest  in  the  Of  (see  §  11);  but 
it  kads  to  no'  exact  determination  of  date.  In  1  Ch. 
•J1.'?,  which  refers  to  the  time  of  David,  a  sum  of 
money  is  reckoned  by  dunes  (but  sec  Dram),  which 
certainly  implies  that  the  author  wrote  alter  that 
Persian  coin  had  long  been  current  in  Judea.  The 
chief  passage  appealed  to  by  critics  to  fix  the  date, 
however,  is  1  Ch.  3io^\  where  the  descendants  of 
Zerubbabel  seen  to  be  reckoned  to  six  generations  (so 
Ewald,  Bertheau,  etc. ). 

The  passage  is  confused,  and  <P  reads  it  so  as  to  ■.n'vu  as 
many  as  ele\en  generations  (so  Zunz,  Nolcl.,  Kuen.  §  -'.>  5 ;  cp 
Run.  §  54  d') '.  whilst  on  the  other  hand  those  who  plead  |..r  an 
early  date  are  disposed  to  assume  an  interpolation  or  a  corruption 
of  the  text,  or  to  separate  all  that  follows  the  name  of  Jesaiah 
in  7:  21  from  what  precedes(Movers,  Keil).  It  seems  impossible, 
however,  by  any  fair  treatment  of  the  text  to  obtain  fewer  than 
six  generations,  and  this  result  agrees  with  the  probability  that 
Hattush  (:'.  22),  who,  on  the  interpretation  winch  we  prefer, 
belongs  to  the  fourth  generation  from  Zerubbabel,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Ezra  (  Ezra  8  2). 

Thus  the  Chronicler  lived  at  least  two  generations  after 
Ezra.  With  this  it  accords  very  well  that  in  Nehemiah 
five  generations  of  high  priests  are  enumerated  from 
Jeshua  (EJ10/),  and  that  the  last  name  is  that  of 
Jaddua,  who,  as  we  know  from  Josephus,  was  1 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  (h vat.  That  the 
Chronicler  wrote  after  the  period  of  the  Persian 
supremacy  was  past  has  been  argued  by  Ewald  (//is/. 
1  173)  and  others,  from  the  use  of  the  title  King  or 
Persia  (2  Ch.  3623). 

The  official  title  of  the-  Achremenidas  was  not  '  Kin-j;  of  Persia,' 
but  'the  king,'  'die  <ireat  Kni'-;,'  the  '  Kinj;  of  kini^,'  the 
'King  of  the  Lands,"  en  .  (see  Kl'd)  ]  1  1 1//.  0  151  //'.  iHj^y/.); 
and  the  first  of  these  expressions  is  that  used  by  h/ra  (7  27  J-  S  1 
etc.),  Neh.  (In  S 1  J/ ),  and  other  Jews  writing  under  the 
Persian  rule  (Hag.  ]  1  15  Zeeh.  7  1  Ezra  4  8  if  b"f.  etc.). 

What  seems  to  be  certain  ;md  important  for  a  right 
estimate  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  lived  a  consider- 
able time  after  Ezra,  probably  indeed  (Mold.  Kuen. ) 
after  300  B.C.,  and  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  new  theocracy.  This 
standpoint  determined  the  nature  of  his  interest  in  the 
early  history  of  his  people. 

The  true  importance  of  Hebrew  history  had  alunys 
centred  in  the  fact  that  this  petty  nation  was  the  people  of 


4.  Character : 


Yahw  c,  the  spiritual  God,     The  tragic 

.,  .         , .        interest  which  distinguishes  the  annals 

its  explanation.  of  Israd  from  the  Rforgotlun  history 

of  Moab  or  Damascus,  lies  wholly  in  that  long  con- 
test which  finally  vindicated  the  reahtv  of  spiritual  things 
and  the  supremacy  of  Yahwe's  purpose,  in  the  political 
ruin  of  the  nation  which  was  the  faithless  depositary  01 
these  sacred  truths.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  it  was 
impossible  to  write  the  histon  of  Israel's  fortunes  other- 
wise than  in  a  spirit  of  religious  pragmatism.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  religious  conception  of  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  Hebrew  history,  however,  more  than  one 
point  of  view  might  be  taken  up.  The  book  of  Kings 
looks  upon  the  history  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets — in 
that  spirit  which  is  still  echoed  by  Zechariah  (I5/): 
'Your  fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  could 
they  live  for  ever  ?  but  my  words  and  my  statutes,  which 
I  commanded  my  servants  the  prophets,  did  they  not 
overtake  your  fathers  ?  so  that  they  turned  and  said,  Like 
as  Yah  we  of  Hosts  thought  to  do  unto  us  ...  so  hath  he 
dealt  with  us.'  Long  before  the  Chronicler  wrote,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  a  great  change-.  The  new  Jerusalem 
of  Ezra  was  organised  as  a  municipality  and  a  church, 
not  as  a  nation.  The  centre'  of  religious  life  was  no 
longer  the  living  prophetic  word ,  but  the  ordinances  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  liturgical  service  of  the  sanctuarv. 
The  religious  vocation  of  Israel  was  no  longer  national, 
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but  ecclesiastical  or  municipal,  and  the  historical  con- 
tinuity of  the  nation  was  vividly  realised  only  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  courts  of  the  temple,  in  the 
solemn  assembly  and  stately  ceremonial  of  a  feast  day. 

These  influences  naturally  operated  most  strongly  on 
those  who  were  officially  attached  to  the  sanctuary.  To 
a  Levite,  even  more  than  to  other  Jews,  the  history  of 
Israel  meant  above  all  things  the  history  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  temple,  and  of  the  temple  ordinances.  Now 
the  author  of  Chronicles  betr.iys  on  every  page  his 
essentially  levitieal    habit    of    mind.  It    even    seems 

possible,  from  a  close  attention  to  his  descriptions  <■<( 
sacred  ordinances,  io  conclude  that  his  special  intoicsis 
are  those  of  a  common  Le\  ite  rather  than  oi  a  priest, 
and  that  of  all  levitieal  functions  he  is  most  partial  to 
those  of  the  singers,  i  member  of  whose  guild  Ewald 
conjectures  him  to  have  been. 

To  such  a  man  the  older  delineation  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  especially  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  could  not  but 
appear  to  be  deficient  in  some  directions,  whilst  in  other 
respects  its  narrative  seemed  superfluous  or  open  to 
misunderstanding,  as  for  example  by  recording,  and 
that  without  condemnation,  things  inconsistent  with  the 
pentateuchal  law.  The  history  of  the  ordinances  of 
worship  holds  a  very  small  place  in  the  older  record. 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  have  not  that  central  place  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  which  they  occupied  in  the  minds 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  post-exilic  times.  Large 
sections  of  the  old  history  are  dc\oted  to  the  religion  and 
politics  of  the  northern  kingdom,  which  are  altogether 
unintelligible  and  uninteresting  when  measured  by  a 
strictly  levitieal  standard  ;  and  in  general  the  whole 
problems  and  struggles  of  the  earlier  period  turn  on 
points  which  had  ceased  to  be  cardinal  in  the  life  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  which  was  no  longer  called  upon  to  de- 
cide between  the  claims  of  the  Word  of  Yahwe  and  the 
exigencies  of  political  affairs  and  social  customs,  and 
which  could  not  comprehend  that  men  absorbed  in 
deeper  spiritual  contests  had  no  leisure  for  such  things 
as  the  niceties  of  levitieal  legislation. 

Thus  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  a  new  history, 
which  should  confine  itself  to  matters  still  interesting  to 
the  theocracy  of  Zion,  keeping  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  in  the  foreground,  and  developing  the  divine 
pragmatism  of  the  history,  with  reference,  not  so  much 
to  the  prophetic  word  as  to  the  fixed  legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch  (especially  the  Priest's  Code),  so  that  the 
whole  narrative  might  be  made  to  teach  that  Israel's 
glory  lies  in  the  observance  of  the  divine  law  and  ritual. 

I.  Outline  of  Chronicles.  The  book  falls  naturally 
into  three  parts.  I.  Introductory  resume"  (i  Ch.  1-9). — 
5  Content*!  ^or  tne  sa^e  °f  systematic  completeness 
the  author  begins  with  Adam,  as  is  the 
custom  with  later  Oriental  writers.  He  had  nothing, 
however,  to  add  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  period  from 
Moses  to  David  contained  little  that  served  his  purpose. 
He,  therefore,  contracts  the  early  history  ( i  Ch.  1-9)  into 
<x  series  of  genealogies,1  which  were  doubtless  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  work  at  ■«  time 
when  every  Israelite  was  concerned  to  prove  the  purity 
of  his  Hebrew  descent  (see  Ezra ^59 62,  and  cp  Gene- 
alogies, I.  §  3).  The  greatest  space  is  allotted  natur- 
ally to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Levi  {gq.v.)  {'1t,A^ 
6[D27-G66])  ;  but,  except  where  the  author  derives  his 
materials  from  the  earlier  historical  books  (as  in  1  3  1-16 
654-81),  his  lists  are  meagre  and  imperfect,  and  his  data 
evidently  fragmentary.  Already,  however,  the  circum- 
stances and  interests  of  the  author  betray  themselves  ; 
for  even  in  these  chapters  his  principal  object  is  evidently 
to  explain,  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  conceptions 
of  his  age,  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
the  post-exilic  community. 

Observe  that  1  Ch.  9  2-1 7c*  is  excerpted  (with  merely  clerical 
differences)  from  Neh.ll  /-19a  (on  the  passage  see  Ezra,  ii.  § 
5  [»]j  §  15  [1]  a) ;  and  that  the    cage  to  which  the  genealogies  in 

1  See  the  articles  on  the  several  tribes. 
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1  Ch.  .^17-2.)  and  8  33-40  (cp  9  35.44,  and  see  Benjamin,  §  9)  are 
earned,  shows  that  their  purjjuse  is  to  give  the  pedigree  of  post- 
exilic  i.imilies  who  tin.-ed  their  descent  frum  David  and  Saul 
respectively.  In  ch.  9  We.  (/»< ■  gvni.  ;  cp  more  briefly  Prottf) 
210 J?  [El .  ib.])  has  shown  that  m,  9  25- -r,  42-50,2,  forming  the 
kernel  of  the  chapter,  relate  to  pre-exilic  )iid,ih,  whilst  m>.  10-17 
18-24  -14-41  50^-55  (like  the  greater  part  of -I  1-23)  have  reference 
[■)  the  e  in  iimstanees  ul  the  posl-i.  ulic  community  ;  the  chief  aim 
ofeli.  -1  is  hi  explain  how  the  Calchites,  who  he  lore  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  had  their  Imme  in  the  S.  of  judah,  had  in  post-exilic 
limes  to  luid  new  homes  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  Judah 
(se,.  Cai.hu,  S  3/;). 

2.  Isiuei  hjoie  the  schism  ( r  C\\.  10-2  <  !h.  11.— From 
the  death  nf  Saul  (  r  Ch.10)  the  history  becomes  fuller 
and  runs  parallel  with  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  limita- 
tions uf  the  author's  interest  in  past  times  appear  in  the 
mni.v-iinn,  among  oilier  particulars,  of  David's  reign  in 
Hebron,  of  the  disorders  in  his  family  and  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  of  the  circumstances  of  Solomon's  accession, 
and  of  many  details  as  to  the  wisdom  and  splendour  of 
lliaL  sovereign  as  well  as  of  his  fall  into  idolatry. 

3.  The  Southern  Kingdom  (2  Ch.  1^-30) — In  the 
later  history  the  northern  kingdom  is  quite  neglected,  and 
political  alt  airs  in  Judah  receive  attention,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  intrinsic  importance,  but  according  as 
they  serve  to  exemplify  God's  help  to  the  obedient  and 
his  chastisement  of  the  rebellious.  That  the  author  is 
always  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  misfortunes  of  good 
rulers,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  with  some  critics  to  a 
deliberate  suppression  of  truth,  but  shows  that  the  book 
was  throughout  composed  not  in  purely  historical 
interests,  but  with  a  view  to  inculcate  a  single  practical 
lesson. 

II.  Additions  to  Kings.  1.  The  more  important 
additions  which  the  Chronicler  makes  to  the  old 
narrative  consists  of  (a)  statistical  lists  (1  Ch.  12,  see 
David,  §  11,  iii. )  ;  (b)  full  details  on  points  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  sanctuary  (see  Historical 
Literature,  §  15)  and  the  great  feasts  (see  Feasts), 
or  the  archaeology  of  the  Levitieal  ministry  (see 
Levites),  1  Ch.  Vo  15  16  (these  three  chapters  ex- 
panded remarkably  from  2  S.  6)  liL'-'-ia  2  Ch.  29-31 
',i~>  1-17  etc. )  ;  and  [c)  narratives  of  victories  and  defeats, 
of  sins  and  punishments,  of  obedience  and  its  reward, 
which  could  be  made  to  point  a  plain  religious  lesson  in 
favour  of  faithful  observance  of  the  Law. 

See  the  following  passages: — 2CI1.I33-21  (Abijah),  14  9-15 
(Zerah),  15  1-15  (Asa  and  the  prophet  Azariah),  16  7-10  (Asa  and 
Hanani),  19  1-3  (Jeboshaphat  and  the  prophet  Jehu),  20  jehosha- 
phat  and  Moab,  etc.),  21 11-17  (Jehoram),  -5  5"JO  I2-io  (Aiua/iah) 
etc. 

These  narratives  often  include  prophetical  discourses, 
inculcating  the  same  principle  of  the  theocratic  con- 
ditions of  success  and  failure,  with  much  uniformity  ot 
expression,  and  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  of  the 
prophets  who  appear  in  Samuel  or  Kings. 

2.  Attention  should  be  directed  abo  to  the  short 
insertions,  introduced  often  into  the  narratives  excerpted 
from  the  older  historical  books,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  them  at  some  point  where  the}'  appeared 
to  the  author  to  need  explanation  or  correction. 

Such  are  the  notes  on  ritual  1  Ch.  1  5  27^  2&l>  (David)  ;  2  Ch. 
5  iiO-i-^a  o  13  76  S  13-15  (Solomon)  ;  -3  6  ?/•  1 3  (middh )  18  (from 
VD)  tq  (deposition  of  Athaliah);  34 9  ('the  Levites")  12  (from 
'  and  the  '}  1  -j,  etc.  ;  the  reflections  in  1  Ch.  -I  0/.  (  I  oab's  census)  ; 

2  Ch.  8  11b  (Solomon's  wife's  palace);  VI  i2(Kehoboam  humbling 
hincselt);  l-Sji/'  (Yahwe  delivers  Jehoshaphai ) ;  L!2  3/>  4b  (cause 
of  Aha/iah's  wickedness);  2r>  -7a  (to  'Yahwe,'  cause  of  plot 
against  Ama/iah);  -<»2i  (middle)  23  (middle;  consequences  of 
Uz/iah's  k  prosy)  ;  \17  6  (effects  of  Jotham's  piety)  ;  33  23  (char- 
acter of  AriHMi). 

The  minor  variations  of  Chronicles  from  Samuel  and 
Rings  arc  analogous  in  principle  to  the  larger  additions 
and  omissions,  so  that  the  whole  work  has  a  consistent 
and  well-marked  character,  presenting  the  history  in 
quite  a  different  perspective  from  that  of  the  old 
narrative. 

Here,  then,  a  critical  question  arises.      Is  the  change 

of   perspective    wholly  due   to    a   different   selection   of 

items  from  authentic  historical  tradition? 

6.  Sources.    May  ue  ^m^  tnat  everything  which  is 

new  in   Chronicles   has  been  taken  exactly  from  older 
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sources,  or  must  we  judge  that  the  standpoint  of  the 
author  has  not  only  governed  the  selection  of  facts,  but 
also  coloured  the  statement  of  them  ?  Are  all  his 
novelties  new  data,  or  are  some  of  them  inferences  of 
his  own  from  the  same  data  as  lie  before  us  in  other 
books  of  the  OT? 

To  answer  these  questions  we  must  first  inquire  what 
were  the   materials   at  his  command.      The  Chronicler 
makes   frequent  reference  to  earlier  histories  which  he    j 
cites  by  a  great  variety  of  names. 

i.  The  Book  of  the  Kings. — That  the  names  '  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,'  '  Book  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel,'  '  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,' 
and  '  Affairs  of  the  Kings  of  Israel'  (2  Ch.  33  18,  //<:?>.) 
refer  to  a  single  work  is  not  disputed.  Under  one  or 
other  title  this  book  is  cited  some  ten  times  (iCh.  9i 
2Ch.  ltJn  2f»26  'I'ti  2826  33i8  35  ^7  3rj3,  also  20 34 
3^32,  noted  below). 

That  it  is  not  the  canonical  Kings  is  manifest  from 
what  is  said  of  its  contents. 

It  must  have  been  quite  an  extensive  wnrk,  for  amonp;  other 
things  it  contained  genealogical  statistics  (iCh.l'i),  as  well  as 
otlitr  particulars,  not  mentioned  in  the  existing  Book  of  Kings 
(-.et  2Ch.L'"7  o'.i  18  SOfc) ;  and  it  incorporated  crtain  older 
writings  of  (or  about)  prophets  —  in  particular  the  Debartm 
{Words,  or  rather  Matters,  i.e.,  History)  of  Jehu  ben  Hanani 
(2  Ch.  "_'0  34,  where  read  with  RV,  'which  is  inserted  in')  and 
tli-_  Vision  of  Isaiah  (2  Ch.  '6'i  32). 

Now  it  is  noticeable  that,  where  the  Chronicler  does 
not  cite  this  comprehensive  work  at  the  close  of  a  king's 
reign,  he  generally  refers  to  some  special  authority 
which  bears  the  name  of  a  prophet  (1  Ch  2!Cg,  Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad  ,  2  Ch.  929,  Nathan,  Ahijah,  and  lddo  ; 
12  15,  Shernaiah  and  Idclo  ;  13^2,  lddo;  2f>22,  Isaiah). 
Never,  however,  are  both  the  Book  of  the  Kings  and 
a  special  prophetic  writing  cited  for  the  same  reign.  It 
is  therefore  highly  probable  that,  in  other  cases  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Jehu  and  Isaiah  (see  above),  the 
writings  cited  under  the  names  of  various  prophets  were 
known  to  the  author  only  as  parts  of  the  great  Book  of 
the  Kings, 

Even  2  Ch.  33  io(cpr'.  iS),  where  AV  departs  from  the  received 
Hebrew  text,  hut  probably  expresses  the  correct  reading.1  seems 
rather  tu  eoiifinn  than  i-<  oppose  this  conclusion  (which  is  now 
disputed  by  very  k-w  scholars)  except  in  the  case  of  Isaiah's 
historv  "f  Czzkili  {2  Ch.  "JtJ22),  \Cktc  the  form  of  the  reference 
is  different. 

The  references  to  these  Debar  im  will  thus  not  imply 
the  existence  of  historical  monographs  written  by  the 
prophets  with  whose  names  they  are  connected  ,  thev 
will  merely  point  to  sections  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings, 
which  embraced  the  history  of  particular  prophets,  and 
were  hence  familiarly  cited  under  their  names. 

■k.  The  Midrask  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings. — Whether 
the  Book  of  the  Kings  is  identical  with  the  Midrash 
( RV,  badly,  Commentary)  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings  (2  Ch. 
~J.±L'j)  is  not  certain.  On  the  one  hand,  the  peculiar 
title  would  suggest  a  distinct  work  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  apparent  why,  if  (as  its  title  shows)  it  was  a 
comprehensive  work,  dealing  with  the  kings  generally, 
it  should  be  cited  for  only  one  reign.  The  term 
'  Midrash,"2  moreover,  from  c"  to  search  out,  investi- 
gate,— as  applied  to  Scripture,  to  discover  or  develop  a 
thought  not  apparent  on  the  surface, — denotes  a  didactic 
or  homiletic  exposition,  or  an  edifying  religious  story 
(such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Tobit  or  Susannah)  ;  the 
Midrash  here  referred  to  will  thus  have  been  a  work 
intended  to  develop  the  religious  lessons  deducible  from 
the  history  of  the  kings.  This,  however,  is  just  the 
guiding  motive  in  many  of  the  narratives,  peculiar  to 
Chronicles,  for  which  the  author  cites  as  his  authority 
the  Book  of  the  Kings ;  the  last-named  work,  therefore, 
even   if  not  identical  with  the  Midrash  of  the  Book  of 

i'The  Seers',  so  i5.  RV'",'.,  Eertheau,  Kuenen,  Hall, 
Oettli,  Kautzsch.  Budde  and  Kittel  read  ";'"!  his  seers  (cp 
v.  18).  Those  who  follow  MX  (as  Ew.  ff/stjlj?.^  Keil)  find 
in  v.  19  an  unknown  prophet  Hozai  (cp  AV»>g-  RV). 

2  Though  common  in  Rabbinical  literature,  it  occurs  other- 
wise in  the  OT  only  in  2  Ch.  13  22. 
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the  King*  (as  Ew.  "We.  Kue.  with  much  probability 
suppose),  will  nevertheless  have  been  similar  in  character 
and  tendency  (cp  below,  §  9,  end). 

The  Midrash  of  the  prophet  lddo  (2CI1.  13 22)  will 
have  been  either  a  particular  section  of  the  Midrash  of 
the  Book  of  the  Kings,  or,  more  probably,  perhaps,  a 
separate  work  of  the  same  character,  which  was  attributed 
to  lddo  as  its  author,  or  in  which  the  prophet  lddo 
played  a  prominent  part.  For  allusions  to  other 
authorities,  see  1  Ch.  5  17  -13  27  2724  2  Ch.  3-"i 25. 

3.  Co?iclusio7i, — All  these  writings  must  have  been 
post-exiMc  works  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that,  except  for 
some  of  his  statistical  information,  the  Chronicler  had 
access  to  any  sources  of  early  date  other  than  the 
canonical  histories  of  the  OT.  The  style  (see  below, 
§  n  }  is  conclusive  evidence  that  no  part  of  the  additional 
matter1  peculiar  to  Chronicles  is  an  excerpt  from  any 
pre-exilic  writing. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Chronicler  used  any  historical  work  not 
accessible  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  this  lost  Book  of 
the  Kings.  Even  his  genealogical  lists  may  have  been 
derived  from  that  work  (iCh.iii),  though  for  these  he 
may  also  have  had  other  materials  at  command. 

4.  Sources  of  the  Canonical  Kings. — Now  we  know 
that  the  two  chief  sources  of  the  canonical  book  of 
Kings  were  entitled  Annals  ['events  of  the  times']  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively.  That  the 
lost  source  of  the  Chronicles  was  not  independent  of 
these  works  appears  probable  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  from  the  close  and  often  verbal 
parallelism  between  many  sections  of  the  two  biblical 
narratives.  Whilst  the  canonical  Bonk  of  Kings,  how- 
ever, had  separate  sources  for  the  N.  and  the  S.  king- 
doms, the  source  of  Chronicles  was  a  history  of  the  two 
kingdoms  combined,  and  so,  no  doubt,  was  a  more 
recent  work,  in  great  measure  extracted  from  the  older 
annals.  Still  it  contained  also  matter  not  derived  from 
these  works,  for  it  is  pretty  clear  from  2  K.  21 17  that 
the  Annals  of  the  A'mgs  of  Judah  gave  no  account  of 
Manasseh's  repentance,  which,  according  to  2  Ch.  33 18/!, 
was  narrated  in  the  great  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 

5.  Dependence  of  Chronicles  on  Kings.  —  It  was 
formerly  the  opinion  of  Bertheau,  and  other  scholars  {e.g. , 
Keil),  that  the  parallelisms  of  <  'hronicles  with  Samuel 
and  Kings  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  ultimate 
common  source  from  which  both  narratives  drew. 
Most  critics  hold,  however,  that  the  Chronicler  also 
drew  directly  from  the  canonical  Samuel  and  Kings,  as 
he  unquestionabty  did  from  the  Pentateuch.  This 
opinion  is  probable  in  itself,  as  the  earlier  books  of  the 
(..)  f  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the  author  ;  and  the 
critical  analysis  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Kings  shows 
that  in  some  of  the  parallel  passages  the  Chronicler 
uses  words  which  were  not  taken  from  the  annals  but 
written  by  the  author  of  Kings  himself.  In  particular, 
Chronicles  agrees  with  Kings  in  those  short  notes  of  the 
moral  character  of  individual  monarchs  which  can  hardly 
be  ascribed  to  a  hand  earlier  than  that  of  the  final 
author  of  the  latter  book  (cp  e.g. ,  2  Ch.  20.^/.  [Asa] 
with  1  K.  'J243  ;  242  [Joash],  with  2  K.  123  [2]  [Jehoash] ; 
2'.  1-4  [Amaziah],  with  2K.I42/'.  5/.,  etc.).  It  is  of 
course  possible,  as  Bertheau  (xliv.  f)  and  Kuenen 
(S  32  15)  suppose,  that  the  author  of  the  chief  source  of 
Chronicles  had  already  incorporated  extracts  from  our 
canonical  book  of  Kings  ;  and  in  general  the  connec- 
tions of  the  successive  historical  books  which  preceded 
the  present  canonical  histories  are  sufficiently  complex 
to  make  it  unwise  to  indulge-  in  positive  assertions 
on  a  matter  in  which  so  many  possibilities  may  be 
suggested. 


1  Including  the  genealogies  and  statistical  matter,  which  (in 
so  far  as  they  are  not  colourless  lists  of  names)  show  unmistak- 
able marks  of  the  Chronicler's  hand,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  his  compilations:  see,  e.g.,  the  late  expressions  in 
1  Ch.  230  4  21  22  33  3 i  yj  42  5  1  2  etc. 
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In1   studying    Chronicles   a  sharp  distinction   ought 

always  to  be  drawn  between  the  parts  excerpted  (without 

,  .    substantial  alteration)  from  the  cnrlier 

'■  f"  canonical    historical     books    and     the 

Of  sources.      partg  pecuHar  to  the  Chronicler.      The 

recently  published  edition  of  Chronicles  by  Kittel 
[SBOT),  in  which  such  excerpts  are  coloured  light  red, 
will  materially  assist  the  reader  in  doing  this. 

The  question  arises,  What  is  the  historical  value  of 
the  passages  peculiar  to  Chronicles?  After  what  has 
been  said,  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that,  except  for 
some  of  his  statistical  information,  his  one  genuine 
ancient  source  was  the  series  of  the  '  Former  Prophets,' 
Samuel  and  (more  largely)  Kings.  The  MSS  of  these 
books  which  he  employed  preserved  occasionally  a 
better  reading  than  is  found  in  the  existing  MT  ;  but 
where  he  adds  to  the  earlier  narrative  or  departs  from 
it,  his  variations  are  seldom  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. In  large  measure  these  variations  are  due  to 
his  assumption,  the  validity  of  which  he  never  questions, 
that  the  religious  institutions  of  his  own  time  must  have 
existed  in  the  same  form  in  old  Israel. 

i.  High  Places. — Living  in  a  time  when  high  places 
were  universally  regarded  as  idolatrous,  the  Chronicler 
could  not  imagine  that  a  good  king  had  tolerated  them. 

Thus,  whereas  x  K.  15  14  --43  state  that  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat 
did  not  abolish  the  high  places,  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch.  14  5  176) 
says  that  they  did  abolish  them. 

2.  Levitical  Choirs. — Again,  he  assumes  that  the 
Levitical  organisation  of  his  own  time,  and  especially 
the  three  choirs  of  singers,  were  established  by  David. 

Had  this  really  been  the  case,  the  silence  of  the  older  history 
would  be  inexplicable ;  indeed  the  Book  of  Ezra-Nehemiah 
shows  that,  even  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  the 
system  with  which  the  Chronicler  was  familiar  had  not  been 
elaborated,  for  the  '  singers '  there  still  form  a  separate  class 
not  yet  incorporated  with  the  Levites. 

(a)  The  narrative  in  2  S.  i>  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Zion 
docs  not  say  a  word  respecting  the  presence  of  Levites  upon  the 
occasion.  In  1  Ch.  13  15_/T  this  omission  is  made  good:  the 
Levites,  including  the  singers,  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
ceremony;  the  mishap  of  Uzzah.  is  represented  (15  13)  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ark  had  not  at  first  been  properly  carried  by 
the  Levites,  and  a  psalm  composed  of  parts  of  three #o$t-exi\ic 
psalms  (105i-i5  % 1-130.  106 1  47/)  is  placed  in  David's  mouth 
(1>;,>36). 

(£)  In  1  K.  8  3  the  ark  is  borne  by  priests  (in  accordance  with 
Dt.  3I9,  and  all  pre-exilic  allusions);  but  in  2  Ch.  04  'Levites' 
is  substituted  for  'priests,'  to  bring  the  passage  into  conformity 
with  the  later  Levitical  law. 

(c)  In  2K.  11  Jehoiada's  assistants  in  the  revolution  which 
cost  Athaliah  her  life,  are  the  foreign  bodv-gnard,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  employed  in  the  temple  d'>wn  to  the  time 
ofEzekiel  (447);  but  in  2  Ch.  28  the  CariansC.ee  Ciierethites) 
and  the  foot-guards  give  place  to  the  Ltvitus,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  the  second  temple,  which  did  not  allow  aliens 
to  approach  so  near  to  the  holy  things.  'Deliberate  altera- 
tions'^Ee.)  are  in  consequence  introduced  throughout  the 
narrative :  and  1  new  colouring  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
occnrreriCQ, 

(d)  There  are  other  incidental  allusions,  also,  which  show  that 
the  author  is  really  describing  institutions  of  a  date  later  than 
the  age  to  which  he  refers  them.  Thus  (i.)  not  only  do  the 
gates  mentioned  in  iCh.  26  (under  David)  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  temple,  but  also  the  Persian  name  Pakbar  iq-v-), 
given  to  one  of  them  (z».  18),  shows  that  the  writer  is  thinking  of 
the  post-exilic  temple,  (ii.)  The  allusions  in  2  Lb.  13  11  (in  the 
speech  put  into  Abijah's  mouth)  to  the  golden  candlestick  and 
the  e veiling  burnt-offering,  point  also  to  the  usage  of  the  same 
age  :  in  the  pre-exilic  temple  the  number  of  golden  candlesticks 
was  not  one  but  ten  (1  K.  749  ;  see,  however,  Candlkstick, 
8  1),  and  the  evening  sacrifice  of  the  pre-exilic  temple  was  not  a 
holocaust  but  a  cereal  oblation  (nriJD:  1K.I836  2K.IO15 
Ezra  9  4).  2 

In  his  descriptions  of  pre-exilic  solemnities,  as  in  the 
speeches  which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  pre-exilic 
characters,    the   Chronicler   is   unconsciously  an    unini- 

]_  A  portion  of  Roberta  .11  Smith's  article  in  the  KB  is  here 
omitted ;  and  this  and  the  following  section  (§  8)  exhibit  the  (pre- 
sumably) more  matured  view  expressed  by  the  author  in  OTJCi2) 
(92),  pp.  140-148  (cp  ed.  1,  pp.  419-423). 

2  Cp  1  Ch.  21 28-22 1  (excusing  David's  sacrifice  on  Araunah's 
threshing-floor  and  explaining  why  he  could  not  go  to  Gibenn); 
2Ch.l3<£-6a:  (legalising  the  worship  at  the  high-place  of  Gibeon  ; 
cp  1Q1.IG39/);  Iqf.  (1K.S65./:,  altered  to  harmonise  with 
the  practice  of  the  post-exilic  temple);  and  the  short  notices 
relating  to  ritual,  especially  the  functions  of  the  singers,  instanced 
above  (§  ^  end  ;  cp  §  7[aj). 


peachable  witness  to  the  religious  usages  and  beliefs 
of  his  own  time  ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  sound  historical 
principles  to  treat  his  testimony  with  regard  to  antiquity 
as  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  older  and  more 
nearly  contemporary  hi.storic.il  writings,  where  the  two, 
whether  directly  or  by  legitimate  inference,  are  at 
variance. 

Another  principle  traceable  in  the  Chronicler's  addi- 
tions is  the  tendency  not  merely  to  lay  stress  upon  the 


8.  The 


doctrine  of  divine  retribution,  but  also  to 
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Chronicler's  rePrc?el1}t  *  ™  acting  immediately  (see 
theories.  esl,Pcia,1y  below  [<"])•  r°  the  ^rlier 
prophets  the  retributive  justice  of  God  is 
manifest  in  the  genei.il  course  of  the  history—  the  fall  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  is  the  fruit  of  sin  and  rebellion  against 
Yahwe's  moral  commands — but  (jod's  justice  is  mingled 
with  long-suffering,  nnd  the  prophets  do  not  suppose 
that  every  sin  is  punished  promptly,  and  that  temporary 
good  fortune  is  nlwnys  the  reward  of  righteousness. 
The  aim  of  very  many  of  the  additions  made  in 
Chronicles  to  the  old  history,  is  to  show  that  in  Israel 
retribution  followed  immediatelv  on  good  or  bad  con- 
duct, especially  on  obedience  or  disobedience  to  pro- 
phetic warnings. 

(a)  In  1  K.  2243  we  read  that  Jehoshaphat  built  Tarshish- 
ships  (i.e.,  great  merchant  vessels)  at  Lzion-geber  for  the  ,s. 
Arabian  gold- trade  ;  but  the  ships  were  wrecked  before  Martin-, 
r'ur  this  the  Chronicler  seeks  a  religious  reason.  As  j  K. 
proceeds  tu  relate  that,  after  the  disaster,  Ahaziah  of  Israel 
offered  to  juin  Jehoshaphat  in  a  fresh  enterprise,  and  the  latter 
declined,  the  narrative  of  1  K.  224B  is  so  altered  in  2  Ch.  2035_/C 
371^  as  to  represent  the  king  of  Israel  as  having  been  partner  in 
the  ships  that  were  wrecked  ;  whilst  in  v.  37a  there  is  an 
addition  stating  that  Jehoshaphat  was  warned  by  a  pi  ophet  of 
the  certain  failure  of  an  undertaking  in  which  he  was  associated 
with  the  wicked  Ahaziah. 

(<£)  In  2  K.  3  we  read  of  a  war  with  Moab  in  which  Jehosha- 
phat was  associated  with  the  wicked  house  of  Ahab,  and  came 
offscathless.  In  Chronicles  this  war  is  entirely  omitted,  and  in 
its  place  we  have  (2  Ch.  20)  an  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat  alone 
against  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  in  which  the  Jewish  king, 
having  opened  the  campaign — with  the  assistance  of  the  Levites 
— with  suitable  prayer  and  praise,  has  no  further  task  than  to 
spoil  the  dead  of  the  enemy  who  have  fallen  by  one  another's 
hands. 

(c)  Kings  states  simply  as  a  fact  that  Shishak  invaded  Judah 
and  carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace  :  the 
Chronicler  inserts  between  1  K.  H25  and  26  a  notice  explaining 
that  this  was  because  Rehoboam  had  forsaken  Yahwe,  but  that, 
as  he  and  his  princes  had  humbled  themselves,  they  should  not 
be  entirely  destroyed  (2  Ch.  1 2  2^-8  ;  cp  v.  12). 

(d)  In  Kings,  Asa,  who  according  to  1  K.  15  14  was  a  good 
king  all  his  days,  had  in  his  old  age  (v.  23)  a  disease  in  his  feet. 
With  the  object,  apparently,  of  accounting  for  this,  the  Chronicler 
explains  (2  Ch.  16  7-10;  cp  the  addition  in  v.  12^*)  that  three 
years  previously  he  had  shown  a  distrustful  spirit  by  contracting 
an  alliance  with  Benhadad  (which  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  15 17-22, 
without  any  mark  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  narrator). 
The  singular  dates  in  2Ch.  IO19  10 1  (which  place  Baasha's 
invasion  at  a  period  which,  according  to  1  K.1533  168,  was  ten 
years  after  his  own  death)  are  most  naturally  explained  as  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  fault  sufficiently  near  the  punishment. 

(e)  Similarly  the  misfortunes  of  Jehoash,  Amaziah,  and  Azariah 
are  explained  by  sins  of  which  the  older  history  knows  nothing 
(>Ch.  2423yC  25 14-16  2o£  2<;i5i6-2o)  ;2  and  Pharaoh  Necho 
himself  is  made  a  prophet,  that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Josiah 
may  be  due  to  his  rejection  of  a  divine  warning  (2  Ch.  35  21./), 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  Manasseh,  whose  character  as  depicted 
in  2  K.21 1-1K  23  26  (cp  24  3_/:  Jer.  154)  is  without  a  redeeming 
feature,  is  1  epresented  as  a  penitent^  Ch.  33  12/  15,/)  in  order, 
it  would  seem,  to  justify  his  long  reign.3 

All  this  is  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  Jewish  'Midrash'; 
it  is  not  history,  but  '  Haggada,'  moralising  romance 
attaching  to  historical  names  and  events.  The  Chronicler 
himself,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  §  6  [2],  gives 
the  name  of  '  Midrash  '  to  two  of  the  sources  from  which 

1  Where  the  'yet'  of  RV  should  be  'and  also'  (viz.,  as  well 
as  in  the  alliance  with  Benhadad). 

2  2  K.  15  5  mentions  only  the  fact  that  Uzziah  became  a  leper. 

3  (  p  1  Ch.  10  13/  (the  cause  assigned  for  Saul's  death),  2  Ch. 
12  2*(causeofShishak's  invasion), 'J  1  io/> (cause of  Libnah'srexolt), 
22  7  25  2o£  28  5  19  22/.  (Abaz's  troubles  attributed  to  his  idolatry), 
36 1 2*.  In  2Ch.244.14  28227:24/  the  older  narratives  of 
Kings  have  been  not  less  curiously  transformed  than  in  2Ch.  23 
(see  above,  §  7  c) ;  Be.,  ad  loc.  ;  Kue.<2),  §  30  21,  §  31  2  ;  We. 
ProtM),  193,  198/  [ET  194,  108/].  The  correspondence 
between  Hiram  and  Solomon  (2  Ch.  23-16;  cp  iK.  52-9)  has 
been  rewritten  by  the  Chronicler  (with  reminiscences  from  other 
parts  of  Kin -s)  in  his  own  style. 
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his  materials  were  derived.  There  need  be  no  uncer- 
tainty, therefore,  as  to  the  nature  of  his  work  when  it 
departs  from  the  older  narratives  of  S.  and  K. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Chronicler  is  to  be  found 
in  the  incredibly  high  figures  with  which  he  deals. 

David  (i  Ch.  2'2  14)  amas.su>  100,000 
9.  Exaggerations,  talents  of  gold  and  1,000,000  talents  of 
silver  for  the  temple  (contrast  the  much 
more  modest  estimate  of  even  Solomon's  revenue  in  1  K.  10  14^) ; 
the  army  of  Abijah  numbers  400,000  men,  that  of  Jeroboam 
800,000,  of  whom  500,000  perish  in  one  day  (2  Ch.  13  3  17)  ;  Asa 
musters  580,000  soldiers,  Zerah  1,000,000  (148o),  Jehoshaphat 
1,160,000  (17  14-19), — although  in  -O12  he  complains  that  he 
has  'no  mi-ht,'— (Jzziah  307,500  (2G13);  of  the  army  of  Ahaz 
120,000  are  si  un  in  one  day,  while  200,000  women  and  children 
are  taken  captive  (28  6  8). 

Manifestly  such  figures  cannot  be  historical.  The 
past  was  magnified,  as  it  was  also  idealised.  The 
empire  of  David  and  his  successors  was  imagined  on  a 
scale  of  unsurpassed  power  and  magnificence ;  pre-exilic 
Judah  was  pictured  as  already  in  possession  of  the  in- 
stitutions, and  governed — at  least  in  its  greater  and 
better  men — by  the  ideas  and  principles  which  were 
in  force  at  a  later  day.  The  past  was  read  in  the 
light  of  the  present,  and  the  history,  where  necessary, 
re-\vntten  accordingly.  No  doubt  in  many  instances  a 
traditional  element  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Chronicler's 
representation  ;  but  this  element  has  been  developed 
by  him,  and  embellished  with  fresh  details,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  expression  to  the  ideas  which  he  had  at 
heart,  and  of  inculcating  the  lessons  which  he  con- 
ceived the  history  to  teach.  It  is  probable  that  the 
new  conception  of  Israel's  past  history,  and  the  char- 
acteristic didactic  treatment  of  it,  did  not  originate  with 
the  Chronicler  himself,  but  had  already  appeared  in 
the  Book  of the  Kin gs  of Israel  and  Judah  or  the  Mid  rash 
of  the  Bonk  of  Kings,  which  he  so  frequently  cites  as 
his  authorities  (cp  Be.  xxxvii. ). 

A  usage,  not  peculiar  to  the  Chronicler  among  OT 

writers,  which  must   be  carefully  taken  into  account  by 

_,  the  historical  critic,    is    that  of   giving 

* .      .  information  that  is  reallv  statistical  in 

genealogies.    the  form  of  a- narrative."    This  is  the 

principle  which  underlies  many  of  the  OT  statements  of 
genealogical  relationships,  and  which  alone  explains  the 
variations  between  different  accounts  of  the  genealogy 
proceeding  from  -1  single  ancestor  :  information  as  to 
the  subdivisions  of  clans,  the  intermingling  of  popula- 
tions, and  the  like,  is  thrown  into  a  genealogical  form 
(see  Genealogiks,  §  i).  The  most  striking  example  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  is  the  ethnographical 
table  of  Gen.  10  (cp  also  2220-24  25  1-4  13-16,  and  parts 
of  36}  ;  but  these  instances  by  no  means  stand  alone  ; 
there  are  many  in  1  Ch.  1-9. 

Thus  it  is  avowedly  the  intention  of  2  2442-4549-55  4  2-5  n-14 
17-23  to  indicate  the  origin  of  local  populations  :  in  2  43  Hebron, 
the  town,  lias  '  sons.'  Several  of  the  names  in  2  4  are  also  those 
of  Edomite  clans  (Wellh.  De  Gcntibus  etc.  387^);  these  came 
gradually  to  be  treated  as  belonging  to  Judah,  and  the  con- 
nection was  afterwards  exhibited  artificially  in  a  genealogical 
scheme.  Caleb  and  Jerahmeel  were  not  originally  Israelite; 
Caleb  belonged  to  the  Edomite  clan  (Gen.  36  11)  of  the  Keniz- 
zites  (Jos.  I46-14) ;  and  clans  bearing  the  name  of  Caleb  and 
Jerahmeel  are  in  David's  time  (tS. 'JTio,  cp  3O29;  note  also 
the  terms  of  Jos.  14 15^)  still  distinguished  from  Judah:  in 
course  of  time,  however,  they  were  regarded  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  tribe,  and  a  genealogy  was  formed  (1  Ch.  2  18  25)  to  give 
expression  to  the  fact.1 

A  different  application  of  the  same  principle  seems 

1  So  in  7  22  Ephraim  is  not  an  individual,  but  the  tribe ;  and 
in  -».  21  Ezer  and  Elead  are,  no  doubt,  Ephraimite  clans.  Cp 
Bennett  in.  Expos.  Bib.  chap.  iv.  esp.  p.  87^ 


to  lie  in  the  account  of  the  institutions  of  Levitical 
service  which  is  introduced  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
ference of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  by  David.  The  author 
is  not  concerned  to  distinguish  the  gradual  steps  by 
which  the  Levitical  organisation  attained  its  full  develop- 
ment. He  wishes  to  describe  the  system  in  its  complete 
form,  especially  as  regards  the  service  of  the  singers, 
and  he  does  this  under  the  reign  of  David,  who  was  the 
father  of  Hebrew  psalmody  [cp  OTJC&)  223/]  and 
the  restorer  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark. 

The  style  of  the  Chronicler  has  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  not  merely  that  it  presents  characteristically 
.  late  linguistic  novelties  (which  are  not  con- 
•?  '  fined  to  the  vocabulary,  but,  as  Kbnig's 
Syntax  dcr  hebr.  Sprache  fully  shows,  extend  to  the 
Svntax),  but  it  has  also  a  number  of  special  mannerisms. 
Even  the  reader  of  a  translation  can  see  that  this  must 
be  the  case.  Modern  words,  often  with  Aramaic  affini- 
ties, inelegant  syntax,  cumbrous  and  uncouth  sentences, 
in  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  ease  and  grace  of 
the  earlier  Hebrew  historical  books,  —  these  are  the 
predominant  marks  of  the  Chronicler's  style  ;  and  so 
constant  are  they  that  there  is  hardly  a  sentence,  not 
excerpted  from  Samuel  or  Kings,  in  which  they  are  not 
observable.1  For  details  we  must  refer  to  the  Intro- 
ductions and  Commentaries  (see  e.g.,  Be.  xiv.-xviii. ; 
l">r.  Introd.  535-540  ;  F.  Brown,  Hastings'  DL> 
1389-391).  It  might  be  thought,  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  Chronicler's  manner,  that  the  speeches  in 
Chronicles  might  form  as  a  whole  an  exception  to 
what  is  here  stated,  and  that  they  might  conceivably 
be  based  on  some  special  sources  of  older  date.  But 
this  would  be  a  great  mistake.  The  tone  and  literary 
style  of  the  speeches  which  have  parallels  in  Samuel 
and  Kings  are  both  very  different  from  those  which 
have  been  added  by  the  Chronicler.  The  latter  not 
onlv  reflect,  almost  uniformly,  the  ideas  and  point  of 
view  of  the  Chronicler  himself,  but  also  exhibit  frequently 
the  same  literary  peculiarities.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  his  own  compo- 
sition.2 

lie's  work  in  the  Ktirz^tf.  Hdb.  (ud.  2,  1873)  is  still  a  most 
helpful  commentary;  see  also  keil  C70);  Zucklcr  in  Lange's 
Bibelwerk  ('74) ;  Oettli,  K^f.  Komm. 
12.  Bibliography.  ('89);  Rawlinson,  Speakers  Comiu.  ('73); 
Ball  (learned),  Ellicott's  Comm.  ('S3) ; 
Bennett  (suggestive),  Expos.  Bib.  ('94).  On  isagogic  question-, 
(structure,  sources,  credibility  of  narrative,  etc.),  the  principal 
works  are  lie  Wette,  Krit.  Versuch  iiber  die  Glaubzv/trdigkeit 
J.  C!i''on.\Z'j')  (Batr,\gc,vo\.  1);  Keil,  Apolog.  Versuch.  ('33),  and 
JinilS-'^  ('70,  §§  I38-M4  ',  Movers,  Krit.  Unterss.  fiber  die  Bib/. 
Citron.  ('14) .  Graf, '  1);^  Buch  del  Chron.  als  Geschichtsquelle,' 
in  Die  Gcscli.  Bite  her  des  ATs  ('66),  p.  114-247  (see  also  Be. 
viii.);  Ew.  Kist.lr6g  ff.\  De  Wette-Schr.  End.  ('69),  §& 
224-233;  We.  ProlM)  169-228  [ET,  171-227];  Kue.  OndM  §§ 
28-32  (very  thorough)  ;  Dr.  /ntrod.i6)  516-540;  Wildeboer,  Letter- 
hujiie,  §  25;  Konig,  Einl.  §  54.  Cp  also  Bu.  '  Vermutungen 
zum  "  .Midrash  "  des  Buches  der  Konige  '  in  ZA  TIV,  1892,  p.  37 
JT.  (speculative);  Ki.  Chronicles,  Critical  Edition,  etc.,  with 
Notes,  6V'( '/'(Hebrew),  '05;  W.  E.  Barnes,  'Religious  Stand- 
point of  the  Chronicler,'  Am.  Journ.  Setn.  Lang,  and  Lit., 
Oct.  '96:  'Chronicles  a  Targum,'  Ex.  Times,  8316,/?  ('97) ; 
Aii  Apparatus  Criticus  to  Chronicles  in  the  Peshitta  Version 
C07)  (contains  a  rather  surprising  number  of  variants  in  the 
primary  MSS) ;  F.  Brown,  art.  'Chronicles,'  Hastings'  DB 
('98).  W.  R.  S. — S.  K,  1). 

1  The  peculiarities  in  question  may  often  be  observed  even 
in  the  short  sentences  which  the  Chronicler  sometimes  intro- 
duces into  a  narrative  otherwise  excerpted  without  material 
alteration  from  Samuel  or  Kings :  e.g.,  1  Ch.  21  1  (ncy),  3  end 
(n^^-'x),  11  end  (bap),  2Ch.'J3(2)  5nb-isa  1- 12  I83  end,  31b, 
etc. 

2  For  illustrations  see  Dr., 'The  Speeches  in  Chronicles," 
Expositor,  Apr.  and  Oct.  1895,  pp.  247-254,  294./,  304-307. 
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A.    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

The  advantages  afforded  bv  a  fixed  and  uniform 
chronological  system  of  defining  historical  events  seem 
1  TJ  fi  H  so  ev^enl  tnat  one  might  expect  to  find 
some  such  method  of  determining  dates 
in  use  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
History,  however,  shows  that  a  long  development 
was  needed  to  lead  to  this  simple  result.  Only  in 
connection  with  a.  universal  history  did  the  desire 
for  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  method  of  determining 
dates  spring  up.  The  impulse  towards  a  real  universal 
history  and  a  general  chronology  came,  not  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  collect  and  record  all  human 
events,  but  when  men  learned  to  look  at  them  from  a 
single  point  of  view  and  to  corfTprehend  them  in  a  single 
plan.  The  roots  of  such  a  universal  history  lie  in  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  who  regarded  the  plan  of  Yahwe 
as  realising  itself  in  the  experience  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  Israel  ;  and  its 
actual  beginnings,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Apocalyptic  writers,  who  regarded  history 
as  a  comprehensive  whole  (see  Apocalyptic,  §  2). 
This  mode  of  regarding  history  was  continued  by 
Christianity.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Chris- 
tianity felt  the  need  for  a  universal  chronology  and 
found  a  way  of  meeting  that  need,  thus  proving  its 
own  world -embracing  significance.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  the  long  and  involved  history  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Christian  era,  which,  after  its  author, 
the  Roman  abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus  of  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century,  is  also  called  the  Dionysian  era. 
In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  fixed  starting-point  from 
which  to  reckon,  we  must  simply  state  here  that  the 
year  1 — i.e. ,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ — is  equivalent 
to  the  year  754  of  the  era  of  Varro — i.e.,  the  era  of  the 
city  of  Rome, — and  to  the  first  year  of  the  195th 
Olympiad ;  and,  also,  that  King  Herod  died  in  the 
year  750  of  the  city  of  Rom.;,  and  so  in  the  year  4  b.c. 
(cpSchtir.  G/ri  343-345). 

The  same  phenomenon  of  gradual  arrival  at  a.  satis- 
factory chronological  method  is  repeated  in  the  narrower 
sphere  of  the  national  history  of  the  several  nations. 
We  never  find  a  settled  era,  a  definite  date  from  which 
years  were  counted,  at  the  very  beginning  or  even  at 
an  early  period  of  a  nation's  history.  If  anything  of 
this  kind  has  seemed  to  appear  in  early  times,  it  has 
always  turned  out  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain, 
or  really  to  rest  on  later  calculations.  Nor  is  the 
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OT  any  exception  to  this  rule.  Only  once  had  the 
Jews  before  Christ  a  national  era,  and  that  was  for  a  very 
short  time.  When  Simon  the  Maccabee  had  obtained 
from  the  Syrians  complete  freedom  from  taxation  along 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  political  independence 
of  Judea,  documents  and  contracts  were  dated  by  years 
of  Simon,  the  High  Priest  and  Prince  of  the  Jews,  the 
first  year  of  Simon  the  High  Priest  (r  Mace.  1341/. 
1-1 27)  representing  the  170th  year  of  the  era  of  the 
Seleucides  (  =  143-142  B.C.  ).1 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  time  when  the  Jews 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Syria,  they  had  used  the 
so-called  era  of  the  Seleucidce  (/SWtAeta  'EXXjJfwi', 
1  Mace.  In  ;  pacriXela  'Atravplw  [Assyrian  =  Syrian], 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  67  ;  nnot;'  y:v  =  (£ra  contractuum  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  year  deyaumdye  amongst  the  Syrians). 
This  era  has  for  its  starting-point  the  defeat  of  Nicanor, 
the  general  of  Antigonus,  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  the 
final  establishment  of  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae 
in  Syria  and  Babylonia  in  the  year  Ol.  117,  1 — i.e. ,  3r2 
B.C.  It  is  used  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  but 
there,  it  would  seem,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
first  book  it  begins,  not,  as  was  usual  elsewhere,  in 
the  autumn,  but  in  the  spring  of  312,  thus  about  half 
a  year  earlier.2  This  era  reached  in  general  as  far  as 
the  Syrian  power,  and  although,  usually,  where  states 
were  able  to  obtain  freedom  they  introduced  new  eras 
of  their  own,  none  was  able  to  maintain  itself  so  long 
as  that  of  the  Seleucidae.  It  remained  in  use,  indeed, 
among  the  Syrians  for  centuries  alongside  of  the  Arabic 
era,  which  counts  from  the  Hegira  (hijra,  flight  of 
Mohammed),  16th  July,  622  A.D. 

Real  eras  are  not  met  with  in  the  OT  in  earlier  times. 
We  cannot  cite  as  an  exception  the  practice  of  the  Jews 
during  the  Exile,  of  counting  the  years  since  they  were 
carried  away  from  their  land  (umSjS.  Ezek.  33 21  and 
40i  ;  pD'i.T  rvtaS,  2  K.  2027  ;  also  Jer.  523i,  and  Ezek. 
1  2,  and,  without  mention  of  the  point  from  which  the 
nv'knning  is  made,  Ezek.  81  20 1  29 1 17).  In  truth, 
they  desired  nothing  more  eagerly  than  to  be  delivered 
from  the  need  of  counting  in  this  way.      Besides,  there 

1  Whether  the  numbers  1-5  that  are  found  on  silver  shekels 
and  half-shekels  with  the  inscription  nBHp  O^CIY  °r  D'?C1Y 
,-IBnpn  refer  to  another  era  than  this  of  Simon's,  and,  if  so,  to 
some  pre-Christian  era,  has  not  been  decided.  That  Simon 
had  coins  stamped,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  (cp 
1  Mace.  15  6;  also  Schurer,  op.  cit.  1  192  iK  636^.). 

2  So  Schurer,  oft.  cit.  1  33  ;  We.,  however  (//O-  129^  208), 
regards  this  assumption  as  unnecessary  (cp  Year,  §  9). 
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was  along  with  it  a  reckoning  from  the  final  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (Ezek.  40 1),  while  K/ek.  1 1  (if  the  t<\t  has 
reached  us  intact)  must  rest  on  still  a  third  m«ule  of 
reckoning,1  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  unsafe  hypothesis 
which  ventures  to  retain  in  the  case  of  the  statement  of 
2  C'h.  1  0  r  (as  a  whole  clearly  untenable)  at  least  the  num- 
ber 36  as  based  on  trustworthy  tradition,  and  proposes 
to  find  theiein  a  trace  of  a  Jucla±an  era,  thought  to  date 
from  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (Sharpe,  Chronology 
of  the  Bible,  29;  cp  Brandes,  Abhandl.  62).  Nor, 

lastly,  are  we  any  more  justified  in  finding  any  trace 
of  1  real  era  counting  from  the  Exodus  in  the  late 
passage  1  K.  61,  where  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple  is  assigned  to  the  480th  year  after  that  event. 
This  number  does  not  rest  on  tradition  :  it  has  been 
reached  by  calculation  based  on  some  hypothesis.  Xo 
corroboration  can  be  obtained  from  the  numbers  in 
the  late  Priestly  Code — if  the  passages  containing  them 
are  original  even  there — numbers  which  date  the  events 
of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  by  years  from  the 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt  (d'isd  pxs  sn^-""\]3  nx'^ ;  cp 
Ex.  16  1  19  1  Nu.  li  9  1  3338).  Nor  can  any  support, 
in  fact,  be  found  for  the  notion  that  the  Jubilee  pL-riod 
was  turned  to  chronological  purposes.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  real  carrying  out  of  the  regulations 
concerning  it  mentioned  in  \^i\'.'l"tgff.'.  t:\t-11  the  Honks 
of  tht;  Mnccabees  speak  only  of  Sabbatic  years,  never  of 
Jubilee  years  ( 1  Mace.  649  53  ;  cp  Jo.-..  Ant.  xiv.  1C2). 

In  spite   of  this   lack   of  a   proper    era,    the  OT  is 

not    without    notes    and    data    intended   to   serve   as    a 

.__..       .         means  of  fixing  events  chronologically. 

2.  Miscel-       In    addjt;on    to    is0]ated    observations 

laneous  data.  ^none  the  less  important  that  they  are 

incidental)  setting  an  occurrence  in  relation  to  another 
prominent  event  [e.g.,  to  the  death  of  the  king,  as  in  Is. 
61  H23,  or  to  an  important  expedition,  as  in  Is.  20  1, 
to  the  building  of  a  city,  as  in  Nu.  13 22,  or  to  an 
extraordinary  natural  phenomenon,  as  in  Am.lt),  we 
generally  find,  in  the  case  of  any  important  OT  person- 
age, the  vear  of  his  life  or  his  reign  specified  ;  and  in 
the  books  edited  during  the  Exile  the  date  of  the  events 
narrated  begins  to  be  given  by  years  of  the  reigning 
king.  Besides,  there  are  the  various  synchronistic  data 
often  supplied  by  headings  of  bucks  (t'.g.,  in  the  case  of 
certain  of  the  prophets),  and  bv  the  Books  of  Kings, 
which  have  a  complete  synchronistic  record  for  the  time 
of  the  coexistence  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  Finally,  the  evidence  of  the  contemporaneous- 
ness of  certain  events  furnished  at  times  by  the  historical 
narrative  itself  is  of  the  higln-st  importance. 

The  weightiest  question,  however,  is,  to  what  degree 

of  credibility  this  chronological  material  can  lay  claim. 

Before  undertaking  the  examination  of  this 

question  for  the  several  points  of  the  history, 


origin. 


we  must   premise  some  general    considera- 


tions that  thrust  themselves  on  our  notice.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  these  chronological 
notes  are  to  be  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  those 
parts  of  the  historical  books  that  are  confessedly  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  voungest.  In  the  Pentateuch  they  belong  to 
the  post-exilic  Priestly  Code  or  to  additions  of  even  later 
date  ;  in  the  other  historical  books  into  which  the  older 

1  In  that  case  nothing  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
passage  but  a  reckoning  that  count  t-d  from  the  reform  of  Josiah 
(622).  Of  any  such  mode  of  reckoning  we  know  nothing,  anymore 
than  we  do  of  a  reckoning  by  Jubilee  periods,  or  of  a  Babylonian 
era  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  text  (cp  Kue.  EinL  2  60  n. 
4).  Wi.  (A  T  Untc'rs.  94-96)  therefore  alters  the  text,  and  reads 
Ezek.  1  1  thus  'yzrii  [read  rvL""sL"n]  'L",srn  7\W2  tti,  or 
T^rD  [read  ri'V^^.-i)  'yzin  mm  tti,  which  must  be  under- 

sto-M  like  8  1,  and  yive  an  carli.  r  date  th.in  81.  It  would  be 
better,  however,  to  assume  th-j  original  reading  to  have  been  'in 
the  fifth  year  '  (cp  the  following  verse) — i.e.,  n'L'"^nn  mi." 3*— arid 
that  from  the  fact  of  Jeremiah's  having  prcrlnjej  seventy  years 
for  the  Exile  ("*  11,  cp  29  10)  while  Ezekiel  -:ue  only  furty  (4  6), 
a  later  writer  drew  the  inference  that  Ezekiel  prophesied  thirty 
years  after  Jeremiah,  and  accordingly  inserted  as  a  date  in  Ezek. 
1  1  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Exile  (Duhmt. 
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sources  have  been  worked,  they  are  due,  in  the  main,  to 
the  latest  exilic  editors.  Then,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
proved  that  the  superscriptions  of  the  prophetic  books 
containing  detailed  information  concerning  the  time  of 
the  respective  prophets  do  not  come  from  the  prophets 
thenisehes,  but  are  much  younger  additions,  such  as  the 
erudition  of  later  ages  delighted  in.  This  appears  from 
the  inexplicable  double  date  (by  kings  of  Judah  and  of 
Israel)  found  in  Hosea  and  Amos,  as  well  as  from  the 
inaccuracy,  or  the  crowding,  of  the  data  in  Is.  Jer.  and 
Ezek.  Xor  is  the  remarkable  addition  in  Amosl  1,  'two 
years  before  the  earthquake,'  any  exception  to  this  rule  : 
the  fact  that  a  later  event  is  employed  to  define  the  date 
shows  that  the  statement  is  a  subsequent  addition,  and 
it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  it  rests  on  the  exegesis 
and  calculation  of  the  scribes  (cp  Hoffmann,  Z.ITIV 
3 123  ['83]).  Lastly,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  text 
presents  no  uniformity  of  reading  in  the  matter  of  re- 
cording dates  :  nay,  that  there  are  even  to  be  found  un- 
filled blanks.  Thus  in  IS  13  r  the  numbers  have  been 
omitted  from  the  formula  giving  the  age  of  Saul  and  the 
length  of  his  reign,  and  in  ifA  the  whole  verse  is 
omitted.1  There  are  also  other  places  in  the  LXX  where 
such  chronological  data  are  lacking  —  e.g.,  Jer.  17  i 
[P.AN] — and  elsewhere  in  the  old  veisions  we  conic  on 
considerable  variations  from  the  traditional  Hebrew  text. 
All  these  are  marks  that  indicate  i  late  origin  for  the 
chronological  numbers  and  warn  us  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  to  submit  them  to  a  thorough  examination. 

As  regards  the  oldest  period,  with  which  Genesis 
deals,  the  time  down  to  the  Kxodus,  it  is  known  that 

the    numbers    supplied    by    the    Samaritan 
4.  Oldest  nnd  (he  Lxx  tex(s  and  evcn  by  the  Book  of 

period.  jubi]ees  (dating fn mi  the  first  century  A. D. ), 
differ  in  many  points  from  those  of  the  Massoretic  text. 
The  divergence  will  be  made  most  plain  by  a  comparison 
shouinir  the  sum  of  the  years  uncording  to  each  tradition.  In 
Gen.  S  tin-  period  from  the  creaiinii  uf  the  world  to  the  beginning 
of  the  (loud  is,  according  to  tin:  llehrew  text,  1656  years  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Samaritan,  1307  ;  and,  according  to  lEr'',  2242.  In  Gen. 
lliojf.  the  interval  from  the  birth  of  Shem  to  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  390  years ;  according  to 
the  Samaritan,  1040;  and,  according  to  the  text  of  tDB,  1270. 
In  this  no  account  is  taken  of  the  variations  exhibited  by 
the  other  MSS  of  l5  itself,  nor  is  it  inquired  whether  the 
tradition  represented  by  any  one  given  text  is  free  from  internal 
inconsistency  (cp,  e.g.,  Gen.  11  10,  '  two  years  after  the  flood,' 
with  Gen.  532  76,  and  Gen.  11  ro<r;  further  Gen.  12  4  with  Gen. 
11  26,  32). 

This  state  of  matters  shows,  what  was  indeed  probable 
to  begin  with,  that  there  was  no  fixed  tradition  concern- 
ing the  early  history  of  Israel  :  that,  indeed,  even  at  so 
late  a  time  as  that  of  the  LXX  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 
there  was  no  clear  idea  of  how  the  period  in  question 
should  be  measured.  Thus  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  since  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  Priestly  Code, 
go  back  at  the  best  only  to  the  fifth  century  v,.<:.,  and 
do  not  rest  on  tradition,  but  have  been  reached  by  the 
application  of  some  artificial  theory.  Since  they  are 
useless,  therefore,  at  least  for  chronology  (if  indeed  one 
could  ever  have  hoped  to  obtain  such  a  thing  for  those 
earliest  times)  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  discover 
what  the  actual  theory  underlying  them  is. 

It  will  be  enough  to  mention  that  v.  Gutsclimid  observed  that 
2666 — the  number  of  years  resulting  from  the  summation  of  the 
Massoretic  numbers  for  the  period  (Gen.  6  to  Ex.  12 40)  from 
the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  Kxodus2  is  exactly  two-thirds  of 
4000  years.  These  4000  years  he  took  to  represent  a  period  (of 
100  generations  of  40  years  each)  assigned  for  the  duration  of 
the  world.  In  this  way  he  sought  to  explain  the  artificial 
origin  of  the  system  (cp  Nold.   Unter.<iic':.  zur  Krit.  des  AT 


1  t!sL  follows  MT,  ©A  is  lacking  at  this  point  (see  further 
Dr.  r/!S). 

2  The  number  2666  results  from  the  addition  of  1656,  the 
number  of  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  beginning 
of  the  flood  (cp  Gen.  5),  +rr,o,  the  sum  of  the  years  from  the 
flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  (cp  Gen.  11  xaff.)  +75  to  the 
departure  of  Abraham  fn>m  Hainn  (Gen.  124) +2r5  to  the 
departure  of  Jacob  for  Ec\ -pt  (-25  to  the  birth  of  Lace:  [Gen. 
21  5],  +60  to  the  birth  of  Jacob  [Gen.  2j  26],  +130  years  of 
Irioib's  life  [Gen.  47928]),  -f-430  years  of  stay  in  Egypt 
(Ex.  124o). 
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in).  It  is  worth  while,  however,  noticing  the  relation  in  which, 
according  to  Oppert  (GCSV}  1877,  pp.  201-2-3),  the  Chaldean 
numbers  for  the  first  ages  in  ISeiussus  and  the  statements  in 
Genesis  stand  to  each  other.  The  Chaldeans  reckon  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  Alexander  215  myriads  of  \ears,  of 
which  47  myriads  represent  the  time  from  the  first  man  to 
Alexander.  Thus  they  allow  for  the  creation  168  myriads  of 
years.  Now,  the  7  days  of  the  biblical  account  of  the  creation 
give  168  hours.  Thus  in  the  creation  age  a  myriad  of  years  is 
represented  in  the  biblical  account  by  an  hour.  A<>ain,  for  tlu: 
time  of  the  first  ten  men  down  to  the  flood,  the  Chaldeans  reckon 
432,000  years,!  Genesis  1656.  If  both  numbers  he  divided  by  7'-'. 
we  get  6000  and  23  respectively,  and  23  years— /.<■.,  8400  days — 
represent  i?oo  weeks,  while  6000  years  is  5  times  1200  years. 
Hence  the  Chaldeans  seem  to  have  reckoned  5  years  (i.e.  60 
months)  as  a  mst>  itm  (v^.w),  wheie  Genesis  has  reckoned  1  week. 
1656  years  (Genesis)=  72  -.  r  3  1,  eats  —  72X  1200 — i.e.,  80,400— 
weeks ;  432,000  years  (Chaldean)  -  Sri,  400  lustra.  This  re  mark- 
able  relation,  which  can  hardly  rest  on  pure  accident (  presupposes 
a  complicated  calculation,  and  a  very  late  origin  for  these 
numbers.  Whatever  be  the  theory  underlying  the  numbers  of 
Genesis,  one  thing,  theietore,  is  certain  :  for  a  sure  chronology 
of  the  times  before  the  I'x.idus,  the  OT  numbers,  appealing  as 
they  do  for  the  first  time  in  the  youngest  sources  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, afford  no  security. 

The  case  is  no  better  with   the  chronology  of  the 
interval  that  extends  from  the  K\o<lus  to  the  building 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon.      We  have 


5.  Exodus  to 
Temple. 


here,  indeed,  a  check  in  1  K.  61  which 
makes  the  building  of  the  temple  begin 
in  the  480th  year  after  the  Exodus  ;  but  this  number 
did  not  make  its  appearance  till  a  time  when  the  temple 
of  Solomon  was  no  more  (cp  above,  §1).  It  bears, 
moreover,  the  clear  impress  of  being  artificial  ;  for  it 
plainly  counts  from  Moses  to  David  twelve  generations 
of  forty  years  each,  which  we.  can  easily  identify  as 
follows  :  Moses,  Joshua,  Othniel,  Ehud,  Deborah, 
Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samson,  Eli,  Samuel,  Saul,  and 
David.  This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  number 
480  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  five  "little" 
Judges  in  Ju.  10  and  1*2  appear  to  have  been  inserted 
into  the  Deuteronomistic  Book  of  Judges  later  (on 
the  object  of  their  insertion,  see  Judges,  §  9).  Xor 
can  anything  certain  be  obtained  from  the  individual 
numbers,  since  they  are  neither  quite  clear  nor  free 
from  gaps. 

It  remains  obscure,  e.g.,  how  the  numbers  relating  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Philistines  and  the  judgeship  of  Samson  (13  1 
\">  20  and  1 0  31)  are  related  to  each  other  ;  how  the  twenty  years 
from  the  arrival  of  the  ark  at  Kirjath-jearim  to  the  victory  of 
Samuel  over  the  Philistines  are  to  be  fitted  into  Samuel's 
history  (1  S.  7  2) ;  and  how  the  ninety-four  years  of  foreign 
oppression  are  to  be  combined  with  the  data  concerning  the 
length  of  rule  of  the  individual  Judges.2 

The  tradition  also  presents  gaps,  however,  since  it  does  not 
mention  the  time  during  which  Joshua  was  the  leader  of  the 
Israelites  and  in  1  S.  13  1  the  numbers  for  Saul  are  entirely 
wanting.  Finally,  ©bal  allows  Eli  in  1  S.  4 18  only  twenty 
years  instead  of  the  forty  of  MT  :  and  the  frequently  recurring 
round  numbers— such  as  40  for  Moses,  Othniel,  Deborah-Barak, 
Gideon,  Eli  (©  20)  and  David;  8o(  =  2X4n)for  Ehud;  and 
2o(  =  4„")  for  Samson,  for  Eli  (according  to  iE>),  for  Samuel,  and 
(approximately)  for  Tola  (23),  and  Jair  (22)— go  to  set  in  still 
clearer  light  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  data. 

The  matter  may  rest,  then,  as  Noldeke  left  it  at  the  end 
of  his  chronology  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  {op.  cit.  197), 
with  the  verdict  that  '  neither  for  the  several  divisions 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges  nor  for  its  whole  duration 

1  Cp  KA  7V)  4r9  n. 

2  If  we  reckon  together  the  numbers  for  this  period,  we  get  as 
follows  '—40  (stay  in  the  wilderness)  +40  (Othniel,  Ju.  3  u)  +  8o 
(Ehud,  33o)  +40  (Deborah-Barak,  5  31)  +40  (Gideon,  828)  +23 
(Tola,  10 2)  +22  (Jair,  103)  +6  (Jephthah,  12  7)  +7  (Ibzan,  12g) 
+10  (Elon,  12  n)  +8  (Abdon,  12  14) +20  (Samson,  1631) +40 
(Eh,  1  S.  4  18)  +20  (Samuel,  1  S.  7  2)  +40  (David,  1  K.  2  1  r)  +4 
(Solomon,  1  K.  0  0=440  years.  If  we  deduct  the  'little'  Judges 
(Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  =  70),  we  shall  have  a  total 
of  only  370  years.  For  Joshua  and  Saul,  for  whom  the  numbers 
are  lacking,  there  still  remain,  to  complete  the  480  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  calculation  40  years,  according  to  the  second 
no.  If,  however,  we  are  to  insert  between  the  periods  of  the 
several  Judges  the  94  years  of  foreign  oppression  (  =  8  [Cushan 
Rishathaim,  Ju.38]  +18  [liglon,  3 14]  +20  [labin,  43]  +7 
[Midianites,  61]  +3  [Abimelech,  922]  +18  [Ammonites,  ]Oft] 
+  20  [Philistines,  cp  13  1  15  20  and  16  31]),  we  get  534  or  464 
years— according  to  the  first  reckoning  already  54  years  too 
many,  with  nothing  left  for  Joshua  and  Saul ;  according  to  the 
second,  only  sixteen  years  for  these  two  together,  a  period  far 
from  sufficient  for  the  deeds  of  both. 
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is  a  chronology  any  longer  attainable.'  It  is,  therefore, 
also  useless  to  seek,  by  calculation  from  these  numbers, 
to  ascertain  the  time  of  the  leadership  of  Joshua  and 
the  reign  of  Snul.  The  furthest  we  can  go  is  to 
conclude,  from  passages  like  Am.  2 10  f>25,  that  an  old 
tradition  estimated  the  journey  through  the  wilderness 
at  forty  years.  (On  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  see  Judges,  §  15.) 

It  is  much  harder  to  deal  with  the  chronological 
dates  for  the  period  from  the  building  of  the  temple  by 

n    m i„  j.„    Solomon  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 

6.  Temple  to   ,       ,,  ,      ,     .  ^    .         J. 
Nebuchad-        y    Nebuchadrezzar-      ln    various    mi- 

«nnJn*.  portant    instances    we    now  meet   with 

rezzar.         '     .  ,  .  _    . 

statements  concerning  the  year  of  the 

reigning  king  to  which  tin-  event  narrated  belongs. 
Thus  m  regard  to  events  of  war  we  read:  'In  the 
fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam  Shishak  King  of  Kgypt 
came  up  against  Jerusalem'  (1  K.  H25),  and  'In  the 
ninth  year  of  Hosea  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria' 
(2  K.  176).  So  also  in  regard  to  home  affairs  :  '  In  the 
three  and  twentieth  year  of  King  Jehoash  the  priests 
had  not  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  house'  (2  K.  I27). 
Clear  as  such  passages  seem  to  be,  we  need  to  know 
which  year  of  a  given  king  was  called  the  first — the 
year  in  the  course  of  which  he  ascended  the  throne,  or 
the  first  complete  year  at  the  beginning  of  which  he 
was  already  seated  on  the  throne.  Sound  information 
on  this  point  is  still  more  indispensable,  however,  for  the 
understanding  of  the  further  data  for  our  period  supplied 
by  the  Books  of  Kings.  These  give  the  sum  of  the 
years  of  reign  of  each  several  king.  If,  however,  for 
any  interval  that  can  be  defined  by  means  of  events 
related,  we  add  together  these  amounts,  the  totals  for 
the  parallel  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  do  not  agree. 
The  question  becomes  very  complicated  when  at  each 
accession  the  date  is  regularly  defined  synchronistically, 
by  years  of  the  contemporary  ruler  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Israel  or  Judah.  This  synchronism  again 
leads  to  a  reckoning  of  its  own.  What  we  have  first 
to  do  is  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  various  chrono- 
logical data  which  form  a  sort  of  framework  for  the 
whole  history  of  the  period.  Then  we  can  determine  the 
importance  and  range  of  the  individual  dates  assigned  by 
years  of  accession. 

The  statements  concerning  the  duration  of  a  reign  as 
well  as  the  synchronism  of  its  beginning  form  parts  of 

_    .  ,  the  brief  reviews  which  pass  judgment 

7.  Keigns  ana  on  each  k-       from  the  standpoint  of 

synchronisms.  the  Deuteronomic  law  (see  Kings, 
Books  of,  §  iff.)-  The  two  chronological  elements, 
however,  have  a  diverse  origin  ;  for  the  synchronistic 
notes  betray  their  character  as  '  subjective  additions  of 
the  Epitomator.'  It  is  clear,  to  begin  with,  that 

this  noting  of  synchronism  was  not  in  actual  use  during 
the  existence  of  the  two  kingdoms  :  apart  from  dates 
of  accessions,  we  find  it  only  once — at  the  fall  of 
Samaria  (2  K.  I89  10),  the  point  where  the  system  comes 
to  an  end. 

It  would  be  natural  to  maintain  that  the  very  construction 
of  the  chronological  notes  reveals  their  diverse  origin:  the 
verb  -|^o  has  in  the  same  sentence  one  meaning  for  the  words 
that  precede,  and  another  for  those  that  follow.  It  is  to  be 
construed  as  inchoative  ( = '  he  became  king')  as  well  as  pro- 
gressive (='he  iu^ned ').  For  instance,  in  2K..I423  'In  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Ama/iah  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah, 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel  -^D  (=became  king, 
and  also  =  reigned)  forty-one  years  in  Samaria.'  If  here  and 
there  (1  K.  15  25  Hi  29  2252  :  2K.31I513)  -j^v,  is  added  to 
n^Oj  this  only  proves,  it  would  seem,  <±  sense  of  the  irreconcil- 
ability of  expressing  both  the  date  of  accession  and  the  duration 
of  the  reign  by  the  simple  verb  ~hfo.  The  double  sense  of  this 
verb,  however,  is  peculiar  to  such  annals,  and  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  hrevity  of  the  style.  Exactly  so  in  the  list  of  kin^s  of  Tyre 
given  by  Joseph us  (<;.  Aft.  1  18)  from  Menander  of  Kphesiis, 
ej3atrtAfV(Tei/  is  used  in  both  senses  at  the  same  time;  'he 
became  king'  as  well  as  'and  he  reigned.' 

The  decisive  proof,  however,  of  the  secondary  char- 
acter of  the  synchronistic  numbers  is  reached  only  when 
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we  compare  them  with  the  years  of  reign.  It  then 
appears  that  the  former  has  been  attained  by  calculation 
from  the  latter,  although  the  method  that  has  been 
followed  cannot  in  all  points  be  discerned.1     A  tabular 
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exhibition  of  the  data  will  be  the  best  way  to  make  this 
clear.  In  the  first  column  we  give  the  date  reckoned 
from  an  imaginary  era  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  the  last  the  references  from  the  Books  of  Kings. 


TABLE  T. — Old  Testament  Data  as  to  Reigns  :  Solomon  to  Fall  of  Samaria. 
Synchronisms  and  Length  of  Reigns. 
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19     »> 

= 

ISt 

,      Jehosb.apb.at   . 

25      . 

1  K.  122  41 

/6 

1  st      „      Ahaziah 

1  year 

2     ,, 

= 

17th 

,       Jehoshaphat 

iK  2252 

77 

1st       „      Jehoram  . 

12     ,, 

= 

iBth 

,       Jdioshaphat 

21      ,, 

2  K   3i 

81 

5th        ,,        J'.li'iram 

z= 

ISt 

„      Jehorara  . 

7      >i 

8     ,, 

2K.si6y: 

88 

1 

89 

I2th        ,,        J<-'li<  iram 

12  year< 

= 

ISt 

„      Ahaziab. 

1  year 

1  year 

2  K.  S  25X 

/2K.1036 
1    llll 

Sum  of  Years  of  reign  in 

srael   . 

98 

= 

Sum 

1st  yes 

of  Years  of  reign  in  Judah 

95 

1st  year  of  JellU 

28    years 

= 

ir  of  Athaliah . 

6  years 

6  years 

95 

7th       „       Jehu  . 

28  years 

= 

ISt         , 

Jehoasb. 

40                     2K     1-12 

1 17 

1st      ,,      Joboahaz. 

*4     »> 

17     ,, 

= 

23rd     , 

Jehoash 

;L  13  1 

13I 

1st      ,,      Jehoasb. 

16     „ 

= 

37th     , 

J  ehoash 

37      , 

2  K. 13 10 

132 

2nd      „        Jchuash 

15 

= 

ISt        , 

Amaziah  . 

29     . 

2  K. 14 1 2 

146 

1st      „      Jeroboam  (n.). 

41     >, 

=S 

15th     , 

Am.i'i:i!i 

40 

2  K.  14  23 

172 

27th       ,,       Jeroboam  (II.)  . 

1st      „      Zechariah 

63     „ 

= 

ISt         , 

Azariah 

52     „ 

2  K. 15 1 2 

?ng 

1  year 

$  year 

= 

38th   , 

A/arnli 

2  K.  ]  0  8 

210 

1st      „      Shalhim 

0     n 

A   .. 

= 

39th   , 

Azariah 

2 K. 15 13 

210 

1st      ,,      Menahem 

1 1  years 

10   years 

= 

39th  . 

Azariah 

2  K.  15 17 

^21 

1st      ,,      Rekahiah 

2    ,, 

2     ,, 

= 

50th    , 

Azariali 

2  K.  15  23 

223 

1st      ,,      Pekah 

20     ,, 

= 

52nd    , 

A /an. ih 

52 

2  K.  1527 

224 

2nd      ,         Pekah 

= 

ISt        , 

Jotham 

15 

16     ', 

2  K.  15  32/ 

239 

17th       „       Pekah 

27     ». 

= 

ISt        , 

Ahaz 

16     „ 

2K.  16  1/ 

250 

1st      „     Hoshea 

9     >■ 

= 

12th     , 

Ahaz  . 

*3      » 

2  K.  17  1 

252 

3rd      „       Hoshea 

= 

ISt        , 

Hazekiah  . 

2K.181 

258 

9th        ,       Hoshea 

9 

= 

7  th 

Hezekiah  to  Fall 
of  Samaria 

71    ' 

62' 

IS02K.I81 
2so  2  K.  18  10 

258  years 

241  t7"  Vr^. 

258  y  ars 

:'.6o  years 

This  table  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  258th  year 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  there  had  elapsed  258 
synchronistic  years,  241-^  years  of  reign  in  Israel,  and 
260  such  years  in  Judah  ;  and  we  have  thus  the  singular 
equation  258  =  241^=260.  The  result  is  even  more 
singular,  however,  when  we  examine  separately  the  parts 
before  and  after  the  first  point  of  coincidence  obtained 
through  a  contemporaneous  accession  in  both  lines. 
Before  the  year  of  accession  of  Jehu  and  Athaliah  there 
were  only  88  years  according  to  the  synchronisms  for 
98  years  of  reign  in  Israel  and  95  in  Judah  ;  but  for  the 
second  part  there  are  170  years  according  to  the  syn- 
chronisms for  only  i43T7y  years  of  reign  in  Israel  and 
165  in  Judah.  Whilst  thus,  in  the  first  period,  the 
number,  according  to  the  synchronistic  calculation,  is 
smaller  than  the  sum  of  the  traditional  years,  in  the 
second  period,  which  is  longer  by  about  a  half,  it  ex- 
ceeds the  traditional  years  not  inconsiderably.  Similar 
variations  for  smaller  periods  can  easily  be  proved  by  a 
glance    at    the  table.      Nor  can   we  equalize  the  syn- 

1  It  has  recently  been  shown  by  Benzinger  (Comm.  zu  den 
KSnigen,  1899,  pp.  xviii.-xxi.)  that  the  synchronisms  start  from 
two  different  points  and  proceed  upon  two  distinct  methods  of 
reckoning,  one  of  which  is  followed  by  preference  in  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  other  in  ©l. 

779 


chronistic  and  the  traditional  numbers  by  assuming  that 
the  latter  represent  a  popular  way  of  counting  according 
to  which  from  the  middle  of  the  first  to  the  beginning 
of  the  third  y-ar  was  considered  three  years,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  (2  K.  18 10).  The  excess 
of  the  traditional  values  in  the  period  before  Jehu  could 
perhaps  be  thus  explained,  but  not  their  defect  in  the 
following  period.  Nor  is  it  possible  by  altering  the 
individual  numbers  to  bring  the  synchronisms  into 
harmony  with  the  years  of  reign  ;  even  were  one  to  alter 
all  the  synchronistic  statements,  this  would  do  nothing 
towards  removing  the  differences  between  the  numbers 
for  Israel  and  those  for  Judah.  Thus,  almost  along  the 
whole  line,  the  discrepancy  between  synchronisms  and 
years  of  reign  is  incurable. 

We  must  not  fail,  however,  to  appreciate  a  remark- 
able agreement.  The  sum  of  the  synchronistic  years  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  years  of  reign  for 
Judah  (258  =  260).  The  slight  difference  of  two  years 
can  have  no  weight,  and  can  perhaps  be  entirely 
removed.  In  the  surprising  statement  of  2  K.  13 10  that 
the  accession  of  Jehoash  of  Israel  happened  in  the  37th 
year  of  Jehoash  of  Judah,  we  may  follow  v.  1  and  change 
37  to  39  ;  for,  according  to  that  verse,  Jehoahaz,  who 
had  acceded  in  the  23rd  year  of  Jehoash  of  Judah, 
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icigned  17  years.  In  this  way  the  sum  of  the  years  of 
reign  in  the  lines  of  Israel  and  Juciah,  according  to  the 
synchronisms,  would  be  increased  in  each  case  by  two 
years — for  Jehoahaz  would  have  reigned,  according  to 
the  synchronism,  16  years  instead  of  14,  and  Jehoash 
39  instead  of  37 — while  the  traditional  numbers  would 
undergo  no  alteration.  Kven  without  this  slight  emen- 
dation— adopted  in  the  A  Id  me.  edition  of  the  LXX,  and 
demanded  by  Thenius,  Klostermann,  and  Kamphausen 

it  is  apparent  that  it  is  the  sum  of  the  Judean  years 

of  reign  that  forms  the  basis  on  which  the  .synchronistic 
numbers  are  calculated.  In  this  process,  however, 
though  the  individual  sums  have  not  been  disregarded, 
it  has  been  impossible,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
kings  of  X.  Israel,  to  avoid  important  variations. 

Care,  however,  has  been  taken  not  to  alter  the  synchronism  of 
events.1  It  is  worthy  uf  note  that  the  following  requirements 
are  satisfied  : — JemKam's  reign  runs  parallel  with  those  of 
Rehoboam  and  Abijah  (1  K.  14  30  1 '1  7) ;  Baasha  is  Icing  during 
the  reign  of  A^a  (,1  K.  la  id)  ;  Jthoshaphat  survives  Ahab 
and  Ahaziah,  and  reigns  contemporaneously  with  khoram 
of  Israel  (1  K.  2 -J  2  ff.  50;  2K.37//:);  the  deaths  of  Jehoram  of 
Israel  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah  fall  in  the  same  year  ('J  K. '.') ; 
Amaziah.  and  Jehoash  of  Israel  reign  contemporaneously  (2  K. 
\\%ff.}\  and  Pekah  is  a  contemporary  of  Jotham  and  Aha/  {2  K., 
1537  10  5^)- 

Although  the  synchronistic  dates  have  thus  not  been 
attained  without  regard  to  tradition,  they  are  obviously, 
as  belonging  to  the  youngest  parts  of  the  text,  not  a 
standard  for  chronology.  They  apply  to  the  past  a 
method  of  dating  with  which  it  was  quite  unacquainted. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  practice,  which  could  never 
be  carried  out  in  actual  life,  of  connecting  the  years  of 
one  kingdom  with  reigns  of  kings  in  a  neighbouring 
kingdom,  but  also  of  the  methodical  practice,  pre- 
supposed in  such  a  custom,  of  indicating  in  an  exact 
and  regular  way  the  years  within  one  and  the  same 
kingdom,  by  the  years  of  reign  of  its  king  for  the  time 
being.  In  such  texts  as  we  can,  with  any  confidence, 
assign  to  pre-exilic  times,  we  find  nothing  but  popular 
_.     ,  chronologies  associating  an  event  with 

,,'       ,       ,     some    other  important  event    contem- 

ctonolo  porary  with  {t  (cp  Is-6x  14z82  2lll>" 

°*'     The   few  dates    according  to  years   of 

kings  given  in  the  older  history  (as,  e.g. ,  1  K.  I425  ;  2  K. 
12/}  may  be  ignored.  They  are  too  isolated,  and  must 
rest  (e.g. ,  in  the  writings  and  portions  which  treat  of  the 
latest  pre-exilic  times)  on  subsequent  calculation,  or  be 
due  to  interpolation  (cp  also  the  dates  introduced  by 
the  Chronicler  in  deference  to  the  desire  felt  at  t  later 
date  for  exacter  definition  of  time,  of  which  the  Books 
of  Kings  still  knew  nothing:  sCh.  I323  1510-19,  and 
especially  16 1) — though  it  is  perhaps  possible  that, 
even  without  there  being  a  settled  system,  some  pro- 
minent events  might,  occasionally  and  without  set 
purpose,  be  defined  by  years  of  reign.  In  any  case, 
dating  by  native  kings  must  be  regarded  as  at  least 
older  than  the  artificial  synchronism  between  Judah  and 
Israel. 

Dating  by  the  years   of  kings  was   thus   never   sys- 
tematically used  by  the  Hebrews  so  long  as  they  had 


9.  Babylonian 


national    kings.      They    learned    this 


,,     ,  useful  method  from  the  Babylonians, 

and  then  introduced  it  into  their  his- 
torical works  compiled  during  the  exile  (cp  Wi.  AT 
Untersuck.,  especially  pp.  87-94).  Thus  the  question 
how  the  Hebrews  dealt  with  the  year  of  a  king's  death 
— i.e. ,  whether  they  reckoned  the  fraction  of  a  year  that 
remained  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  to  the 
deceased  king,  or  made  the  first  year  of  the  new  king 
begin  at  once — disappears.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  synchronisms,  as  well  as  the  dates  and  years 
of  reign  in  general,  presuppose  the  Babylonian  method 
(the  only  satisfactory  one),  according  to  which  the  rest 
of  the  year  in  which  any  king  died  was  reckoned  to  the 

1  We  need  take  no  account  of  the  independent  narratives  of 
Chronicles  (q.v.,  %  5);  they  do  not  agree  even  with  the 
traditional  years  of  reign. 

2  Whether  the  account  is  correct  need  not  here  be  considered. 
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last  of  his  reign,  and  the  first  year  of  the  new  king  was 
the  year  at  the  beginning  of  which  he  already  wore 
the  crown. 

My  giving  up  the  synchronisms  we  are  thrown  back 
for  the  chronology  of  the  monarchy  on  the  sums  of  the 

10   Years    -V(:ars   "'"   lv'»n   of  the  individual   kings. 


of  reign. 


The    hope   of   finding   in   these   numbers 


it  iistworLhy  material  for  chronology,  and 
thus  solving  the  singular  equation  whereby  about  242 
Israelitish  years  represent  260  Judean  years,  could  be 
realised  only  on  one  condition.  One  might  simply  sub- 
tract the  242  Israclitish  year?  from  the  total  for  Judah,  and 
regard  the  excess  of  18  years  as  falling  after  the  conquest 
of  Samaria.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  synchronism 
to  prevent  this  operation,  for  that  may  have  started  from 
an  incorrect  calculation  in  putting- the  fall  of  Hoshea  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  A  clear  \eto,  however,  is 
laid  <  >n  this  procedure  on  other  grounds.  If  we  subtract 
the  superfluous  18  years  (6  years  of  Ilezekiuh  and  the 
last  12  of  Ahuz)  from  the  total  for  Judah,  all  that  is  left  of 
Ahaz's  reign  parallel  with  the  Israelitish  years  of  reign 
is  the  first  4  years.  Therefore  Pekah,  who  was  murdered 
nine  years  before  the  fall  of  Samaria  (2  K.  176),  must,  at 
the  accession  of  Ahaz,  have  been  already  fi\c  years  dead, 
which  is  impossible,  since,  according  to  2  K.  165^,  this 
king  was  attacked  by  him.  The  expedient  of  simple 
subtraction,  therefore,  fails  ;  the  embarrassing  equation 
remains,  about  242  Israelitish  years  =  260  Judean  :  nay, 
since  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  contem- 
poraneousness of  the  deaths  of  Jehoram  of  Israel  and 
Ahaziah  of  Judah,  144  Israelitish  years  =165  Judean. 

If  the  totals  are  thus  unequal,  very  great  inequalities 
appear,  naturally,  in  the  details.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  remove  them  ;  but  this  has  not  been  achieved 
in  any  convincing  way. 

2K.  IO5,  e.g.,  states  that  during  the  attack  of  leprosy  from 
which  his  father  Azariah  suffered  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
'  Jotham  was  over  the  palace  and  judged  the  people  of  the  land.' 
Even  were  we  to  found  on  this  statement  the  theory  that  the 
years  of  reign  of  father  and  son  that  ran  parallel  to  each  other 
were  counted  twice  over  in  the  numbers  52  and  16  assigned  to 
their  respective  reigns,  and  also  to  suppose  that  during  all 
these  16  j  ears  the  father  was  still  alive,  there  would  still  remain 
144  Israelitish  years—  140.  Judean. 

Mistaken  attempts  of  this  kind  are,  moreover,  the  less 
to  betaken  into  consideration  that,  as  will  appear  (^  35^), 
even  the  lowest  total  of  144  years  for  the  interval  from 
Jehu  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  is  more  than  20  years  too  high. 
From  all  this  it  results  that  the  individual  numbers  of 
years  of  reign,  as  well  as  the  totals,  are  untrustworthy  and 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  a  certain  chronology,  even  if 
it  be  admitted  that,  within  certain  limits  or  in  some 
points,  they  may  agree  with  actual  fact. 

„  .  t  The  untrustworthiness  of  the  numbers 
11.  Basis  of  becomes  piajnei-  when  the  principle  ac- 
calculation.  cording   t0    which   they   ^   formed    is 

clearly  exhibited. 

In  1SS7  E.  Krcy  (see  below,  §  85)  argued  that,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  the  several  sums  assigned  to  the 
respective  reigns  rest  in  general  on  an  artificial  fiction.  He 
then  thought  that  the  series  of  kings  uf  Judah,  and  indeed  those 
also  of  the  house  of  khu,  'show  no  such  artificiality';  but  (ace. 
to  Bleek-We.  Ein'tM)  265)  he  soon  observed  a  playing  with 
figures   also  in    the   items  for  Judah.  To  begin  with   the 

kings  of  Israel  down  to  Jehoram,  we  find  an  average  reign  of  12 
years.  In  the  ease  of  Omri  and  Jehoram  this  is  the  exact 
number,  whilst  fur  Jeroboam,  Baasha,  and  Ahab  we  have  22 1 
(i.e.,  in  round  numbers  2X12),  and  for  the  rest — Nadab,  Elah, 
and'Ahaziah  (the  immediate  successors  of  the  kings  provided 
with  the  double  period)— 2  years  each.  This  is  as  if  we  had  8 
kings  with  12  years  each,  making  a  total  of  96— more  exactly  98 
years.  Moreover,  the  totals  for  the  first  and  the  last  four  of 
these  are  each  almost  exactly  48.  In  the  next  part  of  the  series, 
as  We.  emphasises,  we  have  for  the  9  kings  from  Jehu  to  Hoshea 
a  total  of  144  years,  which  makes  an  average  of  16  for  each. 
One  might  also  urge  the  remarkable  fact  that,  even  as  Jehu 
with  his\8  years  rngned  about  as  long  as  his  two  successors, 
so  the  41  years  <•(  Jeruborim  II.  also  exactly  equal  the  sum 
of  die  reigns  of  his  successors.  In  the  Judean  line,  on  the 

other  hand,  a  similar  role  is  played  by  the  figures  40  and  80. 
Thus,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria  in  the  6th  year  of 
Hezekiah,  we  have  Rehoboam 4- Abijah  20,  Asa  41,  Jehoshaphat 

1  Strictly,  Baasha  fras  exactly  24  assigned  him. 
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-fJehoram  +  Ahaziah  -f  Athaliah  40,  Jehoash  40,  Amaziah-r- 
A/anah  81,  Jotham-f-Aha/  r  Huzekiah  38  years;  and  from  this 

point  onwards  till  the  last  <Jau:,  the  37th  year  of  Je-hoiachin,  we 
have  He/ckiali  + MrnasNtli  — Ainon  80,  and  alvj  fosiah  +  Joahaz 
-i  J<_-hoiakim  +  JchwLachin  yu't  years.  If  wu  might  still,  with 
kamphauscn,  be  inclined  to  find  in  all  this  only  a  freak  of 
clianct.-,  our  suspicion  would  be  raided  on  comparing  the  total 
for  ihe  kings  t>\  Israel  {circ.  240)  with  the  number  in  iK,  61 
(481-),  and  still  more  on  observing  that  480  is  ako  the  total  of 
ytars  from  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Snlumon  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  epoch— the  epoch  that  opens  with  the  conquest  of 
I'aliylon  by  Cyrus  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  founding  the 
second  Theocracy  and  setting  about  the  building  of  the  second 
temple.  (The  36-7  years  of  Solomon  from  the  building  of  the 
temple  +260  years,  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  +133A  years,  to  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  4-50  years  of  the  Exile,  give  exactly  4^0  years.) 

There  can  hardly,  then,  be  any  mistake  about  the 
artificiality  of  the  total  as  well  as  of  the  various 
items.  if  so,  the  origin  of  the  present  numbers  for  the 
years  of  reign  of  the  individual  kings,  on  which  the 
synchronistic  notices  are  founded,  must  fall  in  a 
period  later  than  the  victory  of  Cyrus  over  Babylon, 
and  chronology  cannot  trust  to  the  correctness  of  the 
numbers. 

For  all  that,  it  may  be  conjectured  the  numbers  in 
individual  instances  are  correct  ;  but  which  are  such 
cases,  can  be  known  only  in  some  way 
independent  of  the  numbers.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  narrative  of  Kings  or  a  prophetic  writing 
can  decide  the  point  ;  but  without  help  from  outside  we 
could  not  go  far.  In  itself  it  cannot  be  more  than 
probable  that  the  last  kings  of  Judah  appear  with  the 
correct  numbers.  These  numbers  give  Hezekiah  29 
(2K.IS12),  Manasseh  55  (21  t),  Anion  2  (21 19),  Josiah 
3r  (-2i),  Jehoahaz  \  (U-Jji),  [ehoiakim  11  (2036), 
fehoiachin  I  (24  8),  and  Zedekiah  it  years  (24  18)  ;  thus, 
139?,  years  in  all,  embodying  an  estimate  of  133  years 
from  the  fall  of  Samaria  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
Thus,  the  earliest  that  the  dates  according  to  years  of 
kings  can  lay  claim  to  consideration  is  in  Jeremiah  and 
K/iekiel.  Here  grave  mistakes  in  retrospective  calcula- 
tion (for  even  they  rest  on  that)  seem  to  be  excluded  by 
the  nearness  of  the  time.  Naturally  no  account  can  be 
taken  of  the  statements  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which 
did  not  originate  till  the  second  century  B  r.  ;  it  knows 
the  history  of  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  of 
the  exilic  period  only  from  tradition,  and  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  grave  mistakes  (see  Daniel,  ii.  §  9  f. ). 

For  the  last  period,  reaching  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  in  the 
Hebrew  OT  itself  but  f<^\v  historical  re- 
cords. Beyond  the  introduction  of  the  law 
in  the  restored  community  the  historical 
narrative  does  not  conduct  us.  For  the 
short  interval  preceding  it  we  are  referred 
to  the  statements  in  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
and  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  These,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  jews  had  learned  in  the  interval 
how  to  date  exactly  bv  years  of  reign.  The  writings 
mentioned  give  dates  by  years  of  the  Persian  kings. 
All  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  chronology  of  this  period, 
however,  are  not  thus  removed.  The  names  Darius  and 
Artaxerxes  leave  us  to  choose  between  the  several  bearers 
of  these  names  among  the  Persian  kings.  Hence  both 
the  first  and  the  second  of  the  three  Dariuses  have  been 
regarded  as  the  Dariawesh  mentioned  in  the  OT,  and 
even  all  three  Artaxerxes  have  been  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  Artahsasta  of  Ezr.  -Neh.  Then,  again, 
the  transpositions  and  actual  additions  that  the  Chronicler 
allows  himself  to  make  increase  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
the  real  order  of  events.  In  the  case  of  Darius, 

indeed,  only  the  first  can,  after  all  (in  spite  of  Havet  and 
Imbert),  be  seriously  considered. 

The  chief  interest,  accordingly,  lies  in  deciding  as  to 

the  date  in  Ezra 7 7/".  x\hich  sets  the  return   of  Ezra  in 

14   Advpnt    l^e    sevent*1    v-ar    °f   Artahsasta.      It   is 

nf  Fzrn        t0  ^e  notei^  t^iat  tms  passage  (7i-io)  has 

been  revised  by  the  Chronicler  (see  Ezra 

and  Nehemiah,   Books  of),   and   in   both   verses  the 
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date  is  open,  from  its  position  or  lack  of  connection,  to 
the  suspicion  of  not  being  original.  Kostcrs  accordingly, 
leaving  this  datum  wholly  out  of  account,  maintained 
[Hcrstel,  '94)  that  Ezra  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Jerusalem  with  the  Gola  (see  Iskavx,  §  57)  immediately 
after  Nehemiah's  second  arrival  there,  while  Artaxerxes 
I.  was  still  011  the  throne,  and  introduced  the  law  then. 
Van  Hoonacker,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted  the  datum 
of  Ezra  7  7 ./". ,  but  believed  that  it  had  reference  to 
Artaxerxes  II.,  and  accordingly  set  down  the  date  of 
Ezra's  arrival  as  in  the  seventh  year  of  that  king 
(397  K-r-)-  [Marquart  ('Die  Organisation  der  jiid. 
Gemeinde  nach  dem  sogenannten  Exil,'  Fundamente 
isr.  u.  jiid,  (Ifsch.,  '96) *  thinks  that  the  careers  of 
Nehemiah  and  Ezra  can  fall  only  a  few  decades  earlier 
than  the  reported  deportation  of  Jews  to  Hyrcania 
under  Artaxerxes  III.,  Oehus.  Nehemiah's  Artaxerxes 
was,  he  thinks,  Artaxerxes  II.,  Mnemon.  He  finds  no 
trace  of  Ezra's  presence  in  Jerusalem  during  the 
twelve-years'  governorship  of  Nehemiah  ;  the  reference 
to  Ezra  in  Neh.  1236  is  ;in  addition  of  the  Chronicler. 
Nehemiah,  too,  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Ezra  (Neh. 
89  IO2  are  interpolated).  Internal  evidence  alone  can 
determine  the  date  of  Ezra.  Neh.  13  is  connected 
naturally  with  Ezra  9 1-IO44.  Ezra's  arrival  then 
follows  in  the  time  af'cr  Nehemiah's  return  to  Susa; 
the  text  of  Ezra  ?7  (which  belongs  to  the  redactor)  has 
suffered  in  transmission  ;  368  or  365  was  the  original 
date  reported.  Nehemiah's  second  arrival,  at  any  rate, 
fell  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  (Neh.  13 1 ) ; 
Marquart  proposes  to  read  in  Neh.  136  '  at  the  end  of 
his  days  '  (vry),  implying  a  date  between  367  (364)  and 
359.  Chevne,  in  a  work  almost  devoid  of  notes,  but 
called  '  the  provisional  summing  up  of  special  re- 
searches,' differs  in  some  respects  in  his  chronological 
view  of  the  events  alike  from  the  scholars  just  referred 
to,  and  from  Ed.  Meyer,  who  is  about  to  be  mentioned. 
(See  his  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile,  '98, 
translated,  after  revision  by  the  author,  by  H.  Stocks 
under  the  title  Dtn  religiose  Leben  der  Jiideii  vach  dem 
Exil,  '99).  Like  Marquart  he  doubts  the  correctness 
of  the  text  of  Neh.  5 14;  but  he  is  confident  that  the 
Artaxerxes  of  Ezra-Nehemiah  is  Artaxerxes  I.,  and 
that  Nehemiah's  return  to  Susa  precedes  the  arrival 
of  Ezra  with  the  Gola.  The  incapacity  of  Nehemiah's 
successor  (the  Tirshatha?)  probably  stimulated  Ezra  to 
seek  a.  firman  from  the  king,  though  the  terms  of  the 
supposed  firman  in  Ezra  7  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Ezra  seems  to  have  failed  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
and  it  was  the  news  of  this  failure,  according  to 
Cheyne,  that  drew  Nehemiah  a  second  time  from  Susa. 
Klostermann's  treatment  of  the  chronology  in  Herzog 
cannot  be  here  summarised. — Ed.] 

Ed.  Mever's  thorough  discussion  [Entst.  '96),  how- 
ever, has  convinced  the  present  writer  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  call  in  question  the  arrival  of  Ezra  before 
Nehemiah,  and  consequently  that  the  datum  of  Ezra 
77/.  may  be  right  after  all.  If  so,  Ezra  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  Gola  in  458  B.C.,  having  it  for  his 
object  to  introduce  the  law  there.  In  this,  however,  he 
did  not  succeed.  It  was  not  until  after  Nehemiah  had 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  in  445  B.C.  clothed  with  ample 
powers,  and  had  in  the  same  year  restored  the  city  walls 
with  his  characteristic  prudence  and  energy,  that  Ezra 
was  at  last  able  to  come  forward  and  introduce  the  law 
under  Nehemiah's  protection  (445  B.C.).  From  this 
date  onwards  till  433  B.c  (cp  Neh.  136)  Nehemiah 
continued  in  Jerusalem.  Shortly  after  433  B.C. — 
perhaps  in  432  B.(\ — he  obtained  1  second  furlough. 
How  long  this  lasted  we  do  not  know  ;  but  its  import- 
ance is  clear  from  Neh.  134-31. 

The  OT  offers  no  further  chronological 


15.  Later 

times. 


material  for  determining  the  dates  of  the 
last  centuries  before  Christ. 


1    But  the  essay  was  'completed  29th  August  1895'  (p.  28). 
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The  apocalypse  of  Daniel  cannot  be  helil  to  bridge  over  the 
gap  between  Ezra  and  the  time  of  the  iMaaahc-L's  with  any 
certainty,  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  these.  apocalypses  to  point 
to  past  events  only  in  a  veiled  way,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  only  what 
we  know  otherwise  of  the  complications  between  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  of  the  doings  of  Antiochus  Epiph.uics,  that  makes 
an  understanding  and  an  estimate  of  the  dcsci  iptimis  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel  possible.  Besides,  its  inhnutiuii  (!)  J4  //.)  that 
from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehudiailrt-v/ar  (s^o)  to 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (164),  we  are  in  rnkmi  a 
period  of  70  year-weeks  —  490  years— shows  how  inaccurate 
the  chronological  knowledge  uf  the  writer  was,  and  Imw  much 
need  we  have  to  look  around  fur  other  help. 

Astronomy  would  furnish  the  smvst  means  for  deter- 
mining the  exact  year  and  dnv  of  events,  if  tin;  (  >']'  con- 

„   „  ,    tamed  indubitable  accounts  of  solar  or 

16.  Supposed  ,  ,  , ,   .        .,       , 

._i_-_l-Li 1   lunar    eclipses.      Unhappily,    however, 

such  accounts  are  lacking.      Our  might 
be  tempted  to  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 
a    solar    eclipse    to    explain    the     sign    on     the    sun- 
dial of  Ahaz   given   to  Hezekiah    by   Isaiah  {Is.  388}; 
perhaps  also  the  'standing  still  of  the  sun  at  (liheon  ' 
17.  Mahler's    (Josh-10— ^       k.ui.maiistic  as  this 

system         "1Ay  secm'   Krl"   Mahler  (src  §  38  for 
J  '         title  of  work)  has  not  been  content  to 

stop  here,  but  has  discovered  many  solar  eclipses  in- 
timated in  the  OT  :  he  even  finds  them  in  every  pro- 
phetic passage  that  speaks  of  a  darkening  of  the  sun.  In 
this  way  he  has  been  able  to  determine  astronomically 
1  whole  series  of  events.  Before  we  can  accept  these 
results,  however,  we  must  examine  more  carefully  the 
foundation  on  which  they  are  reared. 

For  example,  Mahler  assigns  the  Exodus  to  the  27th  March 
1355  B.C.  which  was  a  Thursday,  because  fourteen  days  before 
that  day  there  occurred  a  central  solar  eclipse.  This  calculation 
re-ts  in  Talmudic  data1  that  assign  the  darkness  mentioned  in 
K\.  K"'2i  to  the  1st  of  Nisan,  and  explain  that  that  day,  and 
therefore  also  the  15th  of  Nisan,  was  a  Thursday.  In  Ex.  10  22, 
indeed,  we  read  of  a  darkness  of  three  days  ;  but  Mahler  argues 
that  this  note  of  duration  really  belongs  not  to  v.  22  but  to  v.  23, 
and  is  meant  simply  to  explain  how  'intense  and  terrifying  was 
the  impression  which  the  darkness  produced  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt ' — '  so  that  no  one  dared  for  three  days  to  leave  his 
house.'  It  is  just  as  arbitrary  to  assume  in  Gen.  15  $ff.  an  eclipse 
enabling  Abraham  to  count  the  stars  before  sunset,  and  then  to 
use  the  eclipse  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  covenant  then  con- 
cluded (Berith  ben  hab-betharim).     The  time  at  which  search 
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is  to  be  made  for  this  eclipse  Mahler  reckons  as  430  years 
before  the  Exodus,  since  Rabbinic  tradition  thus  explains  the 
number  430  assigned  in  Ex.  hj  40  to  the  stay  in  Egypt,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  it  makes  the  400  years  assigned  in  (Jen.  ].h; 
to  the  bondage  begin  with  the  birth  of  Isaac.  The  desired 
eclipse  Mahler  finds  un  tiih  Ort.  1704  n.c.  about  4*0  years 
before  the  Exodus  (13^.5  n.c.  ;  see  ahnvt).  E\en  more  artificial, 
it  pmsmIiU-,  is  the  kahhinic  exegesis  of  G.jn.  1*8  11  and  3232  on 
whirli  Mahler  relies  h,r  the  dclcrmmnh,  »n  of  the  beginning  and 
the  end  <>l  1 1 1  *_■  twcnly-yc.us1  stay  of  Jacob  in  Haran.  The 
solar  eclipse  indicated  acuoiding  to  him  in  <  Jen.  28  11  ('because 
the  sun  was  s._t ')  must  have  been,  he  argues,  in  the  evening,  and 
would  thus  he  the  eclipse  that  occurred  on  the  17th  Feb.  1601 
p.i.,  whilst  Gen.XJ  ,.;  ('and  the  sun  rose  upon  him')  must 
indicate  a  mornni-  »_*■  I  ipse,  which  occurred  on  30th  May  1581 
B.C.  If  we  addllint  l.,r  t  he  victory  uf  Joshua  at  Gibeon  (Josh. 
10  12-14)  he  has  Imnul  a  solar  eclipse  calculated  to  have  occurred 
on  31st  J. in.  1296  B.C.,  we  have  for  the  earliest  period  the  following 
item;. : — 

MAiri-hk's  sufrnsi- 1>  Early  Dates. 
Abraham's  I'.crilh  ben  hah-hct  hfirim  (Gen.  15  5  {?.)  1764  B.C. 
lacuh's  jtiiiniL'v  to  i  {aran  (Gen.  l'-'s  m)  1601     „ 

Jacob's  return  home  (l  ien.  WZ  ji  [  -|)  .  .      i58r     „ 

ExuduMEx.  IO21)        .         .  27th  March  1335     , 

Joshua's  victory  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  10  12-14)  •  1296    ', 

The  attempt  to  do  justice  to  Is.  388  by  the  assumption  of  a 
solar  eclipse  is  at  least  more  interesting.  According  to  this 
theory,  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  would  be  met  if  a 
solar  eclipse  had  occurred  ten  hours  before  sunset,  since  in  that 
case  the  index  could  have  traversed  over  again  the  ten  degrees 
which,  owing  to  the  eclipse,  it  had  'gone  down,' and  the  dial  would 
have  again  made  its  usual  indication.  Such  an  eclipse  has,  more- 
over, been  found  for  17th  June  679  B.C.,  whence,  since  the  sign  in 
question  belongs  to  He/ekiah's  fourteenth  year,  his  reign  must 
have  covered  the  years  693-664  B.C. 

The  further  calculations  which  fix  a  whole  series  of  dates  on 
the  ground  of  misunderstood  passages  are  likewise  quite  unsatis- 
factory. Thus,  Amos  is  made  (Soy1-)  to  announce  to  Jeroboam 
II.  the  solar  eclipse  of  5th  May  770  B.C.  ;  Is.  1H  3  and  Micah36 
are  made  to  refer  to  that  of  the  nth  Jan.  689  b.c  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  ;  and  Joel,  who  is  represented  as  living  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  is  made  to  indicate  no  fewer  than  three  solar  eclipses 
(21st  Jan.  662,  27th  June  661,  and  15th  April  657  B.C. ;  cp  Joel 
2  10  33  4  415).  It  is  further  urged  that  we  should  refer  Ezek. 
30  18  and  32  a  to  the  solar  eclipses  of  19th  May  557  and  1st  Nov. 
556  ;  Nah.  1  8  to  that  of  16th  March  581 ;  1  Jer.  £23  28  to  that  on 
21st  Sept.  582  (in  the  time  of  Josiah) ;  and  Is.  8  22  to  that  on  5th 
March  702  b.c  (in  the  time  of  Ahaz);  and,  finally,  that  even  the 
fight  against  Sisera  can,  according  to  Ju.  5  20,  be  with  certainty 
fixed  for  9th  Aug.  1091  B.c. 

By  combining  these  'results'  with  the  numbers  of  the  OT 
Mahler  believes  himself  justified  in  producing  the  following 
chronological  table  for  the  time  of  the  Monarchy  : — 


TABLE  II. — Mahler's  remarkable  Chronology: 


Kings  of  Judah. 

King 

945-028  Rehoboam 

17  years 

945-924  Jeroboam  . 

921-925  Abijam  (  =  Abijab) 

3      „ 

925-824  Asa 

4i        „ 

924-922  Nadab 

922-899  Baasha 

899-898  Elah  . 

898          Zimri 

898-892  Omri  and  Tibni  \ 

892-887  Omri                       j 

883-858  Jehoshaphat 

25 

887-866  Ahah 
866-864  Ahaziah 

86o(j/c)-852  Joram 

8      „ 

864-852  Jehorani 

852          Ahaziah 

1  year 

852-845  Athaliah 

7  years 

852-824  Jehu  . 

845-805  Joash 

40 

824-807  Jehoahaz 

805-777  Amaziah 

29       » 

807-792  Joash 

777-725  Uzziah 

•       52       „ 

792-751  Jeroboam  II 

725-709 

709-693 
693-664 
664-610 
610-609 

609-579 

579 

579-568 
568 
568-557 


Jotham 

Ahaz . 

Hezekiah  . 

Manasseh  . 

Amon 

Josiah 

Joahaz 

Jehoiakim 

Jehoiachin 

Zedekiah 


16 
16 

" 

29 

55 
2 

" 

31 

3 

months 

11 

years 

3 

months 

11 

years 

Divided  Monarchy. 
Kings  of  Israel. 


3      „ 

24  „ 
1  ,, 
7  days 

12  years 


i7 
16 


1  month 

10  years 


It  is  only  a  pity  that  the  imposing  edifice  thus  erected 
in  the  name  of  astronomical  science  rests  on  a  founda- 
tion so  unstable — an  artificial  phantom,  dependent  on  a 
Rabbinical  exegesis,  itself  a  mere  creation  of  fancy. 
The  OT  itself  having   thus  failed   to  give  sufficient 
1  B.  Talm.   Shabbdtk,  87b,  etc.  :  see  Mahler,   Bib/.    Chron. 
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739  Zechariah  6  months,  Shallum 

738-728  Menahem  ben  Gadi  . 
727-726  Pekahiah   . 
726-706  Pekah  ben  Remaliah 

697-688  Hoshea  ben  Elah 


1  Mahler  finds  here  a  reference  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  He 
argues  that  the  battle  against  the  Lydians  in  which  the  day 
became  night  (cp  Herod.  1 103),— a  battle  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  Nineveh— fell,  not  on  30th  Sept.  610  b.c  but  on  28th  May 
585  B.C.  Again,  the  solar  eclipse  with  the  announcement  of 
which  Zephaniah  (1  15)  connects  an  allusion  to  the  expedition 
undertaken  by  Phraortes  auainst  Nineveh  at  least  twenty-five 
years  before  its  final  fall  is  (ace.  to  Mahler)  one  that  happened 
on  30th  July  607. 
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chronological    data,    we   have   to    inquire  whether    the 
TTaI     ~  foreign  nations,   which  so   often   come 

"  \.  through     the    events    of    history    into 


Egyptian 


ugh  the  events  of  history 
£•& y a""**"  contact  with  Israel,  can  help  us.  In 
°"'  so  doing  we  must  consider  in  the  first 
place  the  Egyptians.  It  is  to  Egypt  that  the  narrative 
of  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Israel  points  ;  thither 
<  scaped  the  remnant  of  the  community  of  Gedaliah  ; 
and  in  the  interval  between  these  times,  as  also  later, 
the  fortunes  of  Palestine  were  often  intertwined  with 
those  of  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  themselves  possessed  no  continuous 
era  :  for  the  quite  unique  mention,  on  a  stele  from  Tanis, 
of  the  400th  year  of  the  king  Nubti  (accord- 


19.  No 
fixed  era. 


ing  to  Steindorff  probably  none  other  than 
the  god  Set  of  Tanis),  is  too  obscure  and 
uncertain,  and  would  not  help  us  at  all  even  were  it 
more  intelligible.  Nor  yet  does  the  Sothis-period  help 
us  much.  This  was  a.  period  of  1461  years,  at  each 
recurrence  of  which  the  first  days  of  the  solar  year  and 
of  the  ordinary  year  of  365  days  once  again  coincided 
for  four  years,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
Dog-star,  from  whose  rising  the  solar  year  was  reckoned, 
again  appeared  on  the  1st  of  Thoth.  The  period  was 
never  used  for  chronological  purposes.1  Nor  have  the 
monuments  fulfilled  the  expectation,  not  unreasonable  in 
itself,  that  by  the  help  of  inscriptions  giving  dates  accord- 
ing to  two  methods  it  would  be  possible,  by  calculation, 
to  reach  a  more  exact  chronology  for  Egyptian  history. 
The  most  learned  Egyptologists,  indeed,  can  themselves 
determine  Egyptian  chronology  only  through  combina- 
tion with  data  from  outside  sources.  The  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses  in  the  year  525  B.C.  furnishes 
their  cardinal  point.  From  this  event,  the  years  of 
.    P     .    ,    reign  of  the  kings  of  the   26th   dynasty 

f  '  .  ,  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  by  the  help 
''  of  the  data  supplied  by  the  monuments, 
Herodotus,  and  Maml-tho.  What  lies  before  Psamtik  I. , 
the  first  pharaoh  of  this  dynasty,  however,  is  in  the 
judgment  of  Egyptologists  more  or  less  uncertain,  and 
therefore  for  other  chronological  determinations  the 
records  of  that  earlier  time  are  either  not  to  be  used  at 
all  or  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Still,  even  this  short  period,  from  664/3  (*ne  accession 
of  Psamtik  I.)  to  525  B.C.,  is  a  help  to  us  by  supplying 
points  of  reference.  Through  synchronisms  of  Egyptian 
and  Judean  history  several  events  of  the  time  are  to  a. 
certain  extent  fixed.  Thus  Nccho  II.  (middle  of  610 
B.C.  to  beginning  of  594  B.C.)  is  admitted  to  be  the 
king  who  fought  the  battle  at  Megiddo  that  cost  Josiah 
his  life.  So  mention  is  made  in  the  OT  of  Hophra 
(Apries),  who  reigned  588-569  B.C.,  and  was  even  down 
to  564  nominally  joint  ruler  with  Amasis  (see  Egypt,  § 
6q).  Thus  we  get  fixed  points  for  the  contemporaries 
of  Nt-cho  II.—  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  and  Jehoiakim  ; — and 
for  the  contemporaries  of  Hophra — Jeremiah,  and  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  (Jer.  4^30) — although  neither  for  the 
battle  of  Megiddo  nor  for  that  of  Carchemish  can  the 
year  be  determined  from  Egyptian  data.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  Egyptian  data  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  astronomical  edifice  of  Mahler  is  quite  impossible. 
For   the   time   before    Psamtik    I.    the    rulers    of  the 

21    25th    2^  dynasty  may  t>e  fixed  approximately. 

-.   *       .       Tanutamon  ruled  alone  only  a  short  time, 
•*         ^'  and  therefore  may  fall  out  of  account.     The 
data  for  his  three  predecessors  do  not  agree  (cp  Egypt, 
§66/.). 

Taharka  reigned,  according  to  the  monuments,  26  years  ;  ac- 

v      cording  to  Manetho,  18  (var.  20). 

Sahatakos  reign,  according  to  the  monuments,  was  uncertain  ; 
according  tu  Manetho  it  was  14  (var.  12). 

1  The  confirmation  that  Mahler  (0/.  cit.,  p.  56  Jf.)  seeks  for 
i-;}5  r..c.  as  the  date  of  the  Exodus  in  the  statement  that  under 
M'.'nq>hthah,  whom  he  holds  to  be  the  pharaoh  of  the  Evxlus, 
was  celebrated  the  beginning  of  a  Sothic  period,  which  may 
have  happened  in  the  year  1318  B.C.,  is  certainly  weak,  since 
the  pharaoh  who  according  to  Ex.  14  was  drowned  could  not 
have  reigned  after  that  for  17  years.     See  Exodus. 
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Sabako  reigned,  according  to  the  monuments,  12  years;  ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  8  (var.  12). 

If  we  assign  to  Sahatako  Manetho's  number  of  years 
(fourteen)  and  take,  as  our  basis  for  the  rest,  the  numbers 
of  the  monuments,  we  get  the  following:  —  Taharka, 
690-664  B.C.,  Sabatako,  704-690  B.C.,  and  Sabako, 
716-704  B.C.  Still,  according  to  the  view  of  Steindorff, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  data,  Taharka  may 
have  reigned  even  longer  than  twenty-six  years,  perhaps 
along  with  Sabatako.  Since,  however,  Ed.  Meyer 
gives  Sabako  728-716,  Sabatako  a' re.  704,  and  makes 
Taharka  as  early  as  704  real  master,  although  not  till 
689  official  ruler,  of  Egypt  {cp  Gesch.  Aeg.  343^), 
all  sure  support  is  already  gone.  Besides,  although 
according  to  Meyer  (<>/.  cit.  344)  the  identity  of  Sabako 
with  the  Assyrian  Sab'i  and  the  Hebrew  kid  (So',  or, 
more  correctly,  Save'  or  Scweh)  in  2  K.  17  4  is  indubit- 
able, Steindorff  has  grave  doubts  as  to  the  phonetic 
equivalence  of  these  names,  and  finds  no  Egyptian 
datum  for  the  battle  of  Altaku.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
difficult  to  get  from  Egyptian  chronology  any  certain 
light  on  two  OT  statements  relating  to  Egypt — viz., 
that  Sennacherib  sent  messengers  to  Hezekiah  when  he 
heard  of  the  expedition  of  Taharka  (2  K.  19o, ;  Is.  379), 
and  that  Hoshea  of  Israel  had  dealings  with  n'id  of 
Egypt,  and  was  therefore  bound  and  put  into  prison  by 
Shalmaneser  (2  K.  1 7 4). 

For  the  chronology  of  the  OT  in  still  earlier  times, 

there  is,  unfortunately,  nothing  at  all  to  be  gained  from 

99   Fnrlipr    EgyPtol°gy-       According    to     iK.  11 40 
&l.  r.«4riiei    u^  ^  2  Ch    ]2^  Shishak  (Sheshonk) 

was  a  contemporary  of  Solomon,  and  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  went  up  against  Jerusalem. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  Egyptian  monument  at  Karnak 
bearing  the  list  of  cities  conquered  by  him,  his  date 
cannot  be  determined  on  Egyptological  grounds  (on 
biblical  grounds  it  is  usually  given  as  about  930  B.C.). 
As  to  '  Zerah  the  Cushite'  (2  Ch.  149^),  we  need  not 
expect  to  find  any  mention  of  him  in  Egyptian  sources 
(Zerah). 

The  clay  tablets  found  at  Tell  el  Amarna  (see  ISRAEL, 
§  6),  indeed,  make  some  important  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  Palestine  to  Egypt; 
but  for  the  chronology  they  afford  nothing  certain. 
We  must  get  help  from  the  chronology  of  Babylonia 
before  we  can,  even  approximately,  determine  the  date 
of  the  correspondence.  Then  it  seems  probable  that 
Amen-hotep  III.  and  Amen-hotep  IV.  reigned  in  Egypt 
either  about  1450  B.C.  or  about  1380  rc.  ,  at  which 
time,  therefore,  Palestine  must  have  stood  under  the 
sceptre  of  Egypt  :  the  contemporaries  of  Amen-hotep 
III. — Burnaburias  I.  and  Kurigalzu  I.  of  Babylon — are 
assigned  by  Winckler  to  1493-1476  and  1475-1457  B.C. 
respectively,  and  the  contemporary  of  Amen-hotep  IV. 
— Burnaburias  JI. — to  1456-1422,  whilst  R.  W.  Rogers, 
on  the  other  hand  {Outlines  of  the  History  of  Early 
Babylonia,  1895,  P-  5^)-  gives  I397_I373  as  the  probable 
date  of  Burnaburias  II.,  and  C.  Niebuhr  (Ckronol.  dcr 
Gesch.  Isr.,  Aeg.,  Bab.  u.  Ass.  von  2000-700  B.C. 
unlcrsucht,  1896)  accepts  only  one  Burnaburias  and 
places  him  and  his  contemporary  Amen-hotep  IV.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  As  in 
these  tablet  inscriptions  the  name  of  the  Hebrews  has 
not  so  far  been  certainly  discovered,  so,  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments  generally,  we  cannot  find  any  reminiscence 
of  «.  stay  of  Israel  in  Egypt  or  of  their  departure.1 
Theories  about  the  pharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  the 
pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  remain,  therefore,  in  the  highest 
degree  uncertain.  Neither  Joseph  nor  Moses  is  to  be 
found  in  Egyptian  sources  :  supposed  points  of  contact 
(a  seven-years  famine,  and  the  narrative  of  ManStho 
about  Osarsiph-Moses  in  Josephus,  c.  Afi.lzyzB;  on 
this  cp  Ed.  Meyer,  Gesch.  Aeg.  276  f )  have  proved,  on 

1  On  the  inscription  of  Menephthah  discovered  in  1896,  see 
E'iYFT,  §  $%/.,  and  Exodus,  §§  i,  3. 
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nearer  examination,  untenable.1  Apart,  therefore,  from 
the  dates  of  the  rulers  of  the  twenty-fifth  and  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasties,  there  is  wry  little  to  be  gained  for  OT 
chronology  from  Egyptology.  On  Egyptian  Chronology 
see  also  Egypt,  §  41. 

Assvriology  offers  much  more  extensive  help.      It  is 
much  better  supplied  with  chronological  material,  since 
.     ,  it  possesses,  for  a  series  of  228  years, 

z"       s.  inscriptions  containing  careful    lists  of 

AS  yr  ^y.  Eponyms,  lists,  that  is,  giving  the  name 
of  the  officer  after  whom  the  year  was  called,  and 
mentioning  single  important  events  falling  within  the 
year.  These  brief  notes  alone  are  quite  enough  to  give 
the  lists  an  extraordinary  importance.  Their  value  is 
further  increased,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  office  of 
Eponym  had  to  be  held  in  one  of  his  first  years, 
commonly  the  second  full  year  of  his  reign,  by  each 
king.  Hence  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  and  the  length  of  their  reign  can  be  determined 
with  ease,  especially  as  names  of  kings  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  Eponyms  by  the  addition  of  the 
royal  title  and  of  a  line  separating  them  from  those  that 
precede  them  (cp  ASSYRIA,  §  19^).  The  monumental 
character,  too,  of  these  documents,  exempting  them,  as 
it  does,  from  the  risk  of  alteration  attaching  to  notes  in 
books,  gives  assurance  of  their  trustworthiness.  Nor  is 
the  incompleteness  of  the  list  supposed  by  Oppert  a 
fact.  In  regard  to  the  order  of  succession  no  doubt  is 
possible. 

The  establishment  of  this  uninterrupted  series  of  228 
years  can  be  accomplished  with  absolute  certainty  (as 

«„  -n/r  ii  1  we  shall  see  below)  bv  the  help  of  an 
24.  Method.      r         c  t,  '  ■  -     ,  ,     ,,     v  .  + 

eclipse  of  the  sun  assigned  by  the  list  to 

the  Eponym  year  of  Pur-Sagali  of  Gozan.2  In  order 
to  be  able  to  determine  the  eclipse  intended,  however, 
and  thus  to  fix  the  year  astronomically,  we  have  first  to 
bring  into  consideration  the  so-called  Canon  of  Ptolemy  3 
— next  to  these  Assyrian  Eponym  lists,  perhaps  the 
most  important  chronological  monument  of  antiquity. 
This  Canon  is  a  list  giving  the  names  of  the  rulers  of 
Babylon — Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian— from 
Nabonassar  to  Alexander  the  Great  (the  Egyptian 
Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  are  appended  at  the  end), 
with  the  number  of  years  each  of  them  reigned,  and  the 
eclipses  observed  by  the  Babylonians  and  the  Alex- 
andrians— the  years  being  reckoned  according  to  the  era 
of  Nabonassar — i.e. ,  from  that  prince's  accession.  The 
trustworthiness  of  this  document  is  proved,  once  for  all, 
by  the  astronomical  observations  it  records,4  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar 
falls  in  the  year  747  B.C.5 

The  Canon  can  be  combined  with  the  Assyrian 
Eponym  lists,  and  the  establishment  of  the  latter  with 
certainty  effected  in  the  following  way.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  assigns  to  the  year  39  of 
the  era  of  Nabonassar,  709  B.C.,  the  accession  of 
Arkeanos  (=Sargina  on  the  fragment  of  the  Babylonian 
list  of  kings);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Assyrian  clay 
tablets  identify  this  year,  the  first  of  the  rule  of  SarrukTn 
(i.e.,   Sargon    or    Arkeanos)    over    Babylon    with    the 

1  Cp  also  Wiedemann's  review  (TLZ,  1894,  No.  25,  p.  633),  of 
Laroche's  Questions  chronologiques  (Angers,  1892),  where  the 
Exodus  is  assigned  to  1492.  The  judgment  of  this  competent 
reviewer  is  that  '  the  book  is  well-meant,  but  brings  the  question 
of  the  Exodus  no  nearer  to  a  solution.' 

2  KB,  1  210/ 

3  It  bears  the  name  '  Ptolemaic  Canon '  because  it  was  in- 
cluded in  his  astronomical  work  by  the  peographer  and  mathe- 
matician Claud  ius  Ptolemseus,  the  contemporary  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  (therefore  circ.  150  a.d.), 

4  The  proof  is  strengthened  by  the  fragments  of  a  Babylonian 
list  of  kings  published  by  Pinches  in  PSBA  6  193-204  [May,  '84], 
part  of  which  constitute  an  exact  parallel  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Greek  list,  and  completely  confirming  its  statements  concerning 
the  names  and  reigns  of  the  rulers. 

5  More  exactly  (since  the  dates  are  reduced  to  the  common 
Egyptian  year)  on  the  first  of  Thoth  (  =  26th  Feb.),  not  (ns 
according  to  Babylonian  official  usage  might  have  been  ex- 
pected) on  the  1st  of  Nisan  (=2ist  March)  (cp  Hommel,  GBA, 
488,  and  see  below  §  26). 
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Eponym  year  of  Mannu-ki-Asur-li'  (Schr.  A'ATi-),  491) 
the  thirteenth  of  Sargon's  rule  in  Assyria.1  Hence  we 
may  identify  this  Eponym  year  of  Mannu-ki-Asur-li' 
(the  thirteenth  year  of  Sargon's  reign  in  Assyria)  likewise 
with  the  year  709  B.C.  ;  and,  as  the  series  is  uninter- 
rupted, all  its  dates  become  known.  We  can,  then, 
obtain  astronomical  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
this  combination  (and  so  also  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  Ptolemaic  Canon  and  the  Assyrian  Eponym  lists)  in 
the  way  hinted  at  already.  For,  if  the  Eponym  year  of 
Mannu-ki-Asur-H'  is  the  year  709  B,C. ,  the  Eponym 
year  of  Pur-Sngali,  to  which,  as  we  saw  above,  there  is 
assigned  a  solar  eclipse,  must  be  the  year  763  B.C.; 
and  astronomers  have  computed  that  on  the  15th  June 
of  that  year  a  solar  eclipse  occurred  that  would  be 
almost  total  for  Nineveh  and  its  neighbourhood.  Thus 
the  Assyrian  Eponym  list  may  safely  be  used  for  chrono- 
logical purposes. 

*  in  the  ground  of  the  statements  of  this  list,  then, 
we  have,  for  the  years  893-666  B.C.,  fixed  points  not  to 
9R  T?  It  ^e  called  in  question  by  which  to  date 
the  events  of  this  period  in  Israel  ;  for 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  not  only  supply  direct  informa- 
tion concerning  certain  events  in  Israel's  own  history, 
but  also  in  other  cases  fix  the  date  of  contemporaneous 
events  which  the  narrative  of  the  OT  presupposes. 
Then  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  which  from  747  B.C.  on- 
wards accompanies  the  Assyrian  Eponym  list,  continues 
when  the  Eponym  list  stops  (in  666  B.C.),  and  conducts 
us  with  certainty  down  to  Roman  times. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  beyond  all  doubt 
the  background  of  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah  from 
893  downwards,  and  obtain  down  to  Alexander  the 
Great  the  following  valuable  dates  : — 


TABLE  III. — Assyrio-Babylonian  dates 
893  b.c.  to  Alexander  the  Great 


800-885 
8S4-860 
859-825 
824-" 


702-773 
772-755 
754-746 
745-727 
726-722 


Tuklat-Adar. 

Asur-niisir-pal.       v 

Shalmaneser  II.  (Sal-ma- nu-us's'ir) 

Samsi-Ramman. 
811-783     Ramman-nirari  (III.). 

Shalmaneser  III.  (Sal-ma-nu-usSir) 

Asur-dan-ilu  (ASurdan  III.) 

ASur-niraru. 

Tiglat-pileser  III.  (Taklat-habal-isarra) 

Shalmaneser  III. 
721-705     Sargon  (Arkeanos,  709-705,  king  of  Babylon). 
704-681     Sennacherib  (Sin-achi-irib). 
680-668     Esarhaddon  (ASarhaddon,  A§ur-ah.-iddin  =  Asaridinos 

in  Pt.  Can.). 
667  =  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Asur-bani-pal,  who  perhaps  reigned 
till  626. 

The  continuation  is  supplied  by  the  Ptolemaic  Canon 
which  specifies  the  rulers  of  Babylon  : — 
667-648     Saosduchinos  ( =  SamaS-sum-ukin). 
674-626     Kinilanadanos. 

625-605     Nabopolassaros  (=  Nabu-habal-usur). 
604-562     Nabokolassaros  (=NabQ-kudurri-usur,  "ii\SH"i^33  and 


561-560 

550-556 
555-539 
538-5:.o 
520-522 
521-486 

485-465 
464-424 
42^-405 
404-359 
358-338 
337-336 
3S5-332 


-Wixran:). 
Illoarudamos(  =  Avn-Marduk,  ^]Tlp  "rwX 
Nerigasolasaros  (  =  Nirgal-sar-usur). 
Nabonadios  (--Nabu-naid). 
Kyrus(=Kuru5,  trnb). 
Kambyses  (=  Kambuyija). 
Dareiosl.  (=Dfirayavus,  rTTl). 
Xerxes  (=  Khsayflrsii,  ciiirnxX 
Artaxerxes  I.  (=  Artakhsatra,  Nnb'^niriK). 

Dareios  II. 
Artaxerxes  II. 
Ochus. 

Arogus  (  =  Arses). 
Dareios  III. 


Here  follows  Alexander  the  Great,  who  died  in  323  B.C. 

With  regard  to  this  summary  it  is  to  be  noted  that  (as  is  a 
matter  of  course  in  any  rational  dating  by  years  of  reign— it 
is  certainly  the  case   in   the  Ptolemaic  Canon)  the  year  con- 

1  From  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reig;n  down  to  his  death  in 
the  seventeenth  (and  so,  as  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  states,  for  five 

years)  Sargon  must  have  reigned  over  Babylon  also. 
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sick-red  as  the  first  of  any  kins  is  the  earliest  year  at  the  begin- 
ning of  which  he  was  already  really  reigning  ;  in  the  preceding 
year  he  had  begun  to  rirign  on  his  predecessor's  death.     Short 
reigns,  accordingly,  which  did  not  reach  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  had   to  remain  unnoticed,   as   that   of  Laborosoar- 
chad  ( I.abasi-Marduk)  in   the   year  556,  which,  according  to 
,       .         Berossus,  lasted   only  nine   months.      It   is 
26.  Beginning  further   to  be  noted    that    the   beginning  of 
Of  year.  the  year  did  not  fall  in  the  two  lists  on  the 

same  day.  The  Eponym  lists  make  the 
year  begin  on  the  first  of  Nisan,  the  21st  of  March,  while 
1 1 1  «_■  1'tulemaic  Canon  follows  the  reckoning  of  the  ordinary 
Egyptian  year  of  365  days,  the  beginning  of  which,  as  compared 
with  our  mode  of  reckoning,  falls  one  day  earlier  every  four 
years.  Thus,  if  in  the  year  747,  as  was  indeed  already  the 
case  in  748,  the  beginning  of  the  year  fell  on  the  26th  of 
February,  the  year  744  would  begin  on  the  25th.  For  a  period 
of  a  hundred  years  this  difference  would  amount  to  twenty-five 
days.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  year  647  B.C.  would  fall  on 
the  1st  of  February  ;  and  so  on.  Therefore  for  the  period  747- 
323  n.c.  the  beginning  of  the  year  would  always  fall  somewhat 
near  the  beginning  of  ours. 

If,  then,  the  chronological  data  of  the  OT  were  trust- 
worthy, as  soon  as  one  cardinal  point  where  the  two  series 
— that  of  the  OT  and  that  just  obtained 
— came  into  contact  could  be  established 
necess  ry.  ^^  certainty,  tne  whole  chronology  of  the 
OT  would  be  at  once  determined,  and  the  insertion  of 
the  history  of  Israel  into  the  firm  network  of  this  general 
background  would  become  possible.  In  the  uncertainty, 
however,  in  which  the  chronological  data  of  the  OT  are 
involved,  this  simple  method  can  lead  to  no  satisfactory 
result.  All  points  of  coincidence  must  be  separately 
attended  to  ;  and,  although  we  may  start  out  from  a 
fixed  point  in  drawing  our  line,  we  must  immediately 
see  to  it  that  we  keep  the  next  point  of  contact  in  view. 
Unfortunately,  in  going  backwards  from  the  earliest 
ascertainable  date  to  «.  remoter  antiquity  such  a  check 
is  not  available. 

The  earliest  date  available,  as  being  certain  beyond 

doubt,  for  an  attempt  to  set  the  chronology  of  the  OT 

V     v     f  on  a  firm  basis  is  the  year  854  B.C.,  in 
28.  earliest  whjch  Ahab  k[ng  of  ]srael  was  one  of 

certain  Ul  the  confederates  defeated  by  Shalman- 
dftes-  eser  II.  (859-825)  at  Karkar  (Schr. 
KGF]  356-371  and  KAT{1\  193-200).  Since,  how- 
ever, the  OT  contains  no  reference  to  the  event,  it  is 
of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  history  of 
Israel  into  connection  with  general  history  till  we  take 
into  consideration  also  the  next  certain  date,  842  B.C.,. 
in  which  year  presents  wen  ■  offered  to  the  same  Assyrian 
king,  Shalmaneser  II.,  by  Jehu  (A'AT1'2',  208-211). 
Within  these  thirteen  years  (854-842)  must  fall  the  death 
of  Ahab,  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  and  the 
accession  of  Jehu.  Of  this  period  the  most  that  need 
be  assigned  to  Jehu  is  the  last  year,  which  may  have 
been  at  the  same  time  also  the  year  of  Jehoram's  death  ; 
for  it  may  be  regarded  as  quite  probable  that  it  would 
be  immediately  after  his  accession  that  Jehu  would  send 
presents  to  the  Assyrian  king  to  gain  his  recognition 
and  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  values 
of  the  reigns  require  for  Ahaziah  two  years  (1  K.  2252), 
and  for  Jehoram  alone  twelve  years  (2  K.  3i) :  so  there 
appears  to  be  no  time  left  for  Ahab  after  854.  The 
death  of  Ahab,  however,  cannot  be  assigned  to  so  early 
a  date  as  854. 1  The  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram, 
therefore,  must  be  curtailed  by  more  than  one  year. 
The  course  of  events  from  854  to  the  death  of  Ahab  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Syrians  has,  accordingly,  been 
ranged  in  different  ways. 

Wellhausen  (//£(2),  71)  supposes  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
universal  defeat  in  854,  Ahab  abandoned  the  relation  of 
vassalage  to  Aram  that  had  la-ted  till  then,  and  thus  provoked 
a  Syrian  attack  on  Israel.  Then,  by  the  victory  at  Aphck  in 
the  second  year  and  the  capture  of  Eenhadad,  he  compelled  the 
Syrians  to  conclude  peace  and  to  promise  to  deliver  up  the 
Gileudite  cities  they  had  won  from    Israel  (1  K.  -0).       As    the 


mate  earlier 
dates. 


1  Victor  Floigl  (d  1,  1882,  pp.  94-96),  indeed,  supposes  that 
Ahab  fell  before  Karkar  (/.;.,  in  S54),  and  not  before  Rami  >th- 
Gilead  ;  but  to  accomplish  this  he  has  to  treat  the  narratives  of 
the  Syrian  wars  (1  K.  20 1-34  38-43  221-37)  as  quite  untrust- 
worthy. 
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Syrians  did  not  keep  their  promise,  he  undertook  in  the  third 
year  of  the  peace  the  unfortunate  expedition  for  the  conquest  ot 
Ramoth-gilead,  in  which  he  met  his  death  (1  K.  L'-J).  Thus  the 
death  of  Ahab  would  fall  about  the  year  851.  Schroder  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  in  Ahab's  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Karkar 
a  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Aram  that 
followed  the  battle  of  Aphek,  and  finds  it  thus  possible  to 
assign  Ahab's  death  to  so  early  a  date  as  853.  Even  it  ue 
inclined  to  follow  the  representation  of  Schrader  (Wellhausen's 
is  much  more  attractive),  the  Assyrian  notice  of  the  battle  of 
£arkar  in  S54  establishes  at  least  one  point,  that  the  beginning 
of  Jehu's  reign  cannot  be  earlier  than  842,  and  the  traditional 
numbers  must  be  curtailed.  On  the  question  just  discussed  see 
also  Ahab. 

The  year  842  B.C.  may,  therefore,  be  assigned  as  that 
of  the  accession  of  Jehu.  In  the  same  year  also  perished 
Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  and  Ahaziah, 
29.  Approxi-  k-  of  judahi  whilst  Athaliah  seized 
the  reins  of  government  in  Jerusalem. 
If  from  this  date,  equally  important  for 
both  kingdoms,  we  try  to  go  back,  we  can  determine 
with  approximate  certainty  the  year  of  the  division  of 
the  monarchy.  The  years  of  reign  of  the  Israelitish 
kings  down  to  the  death  of  Jehoram  make  up  the  sum  of 
ninety-eight,  and  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  down  to 
the  death  of  Ahaziah  the  sum  of  ninety-five  ;  whilst  the 
synchronisms  of  the  Books  of  Kings  allow  only  eighty- 
eight  years.  Since  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram 
of  Israel  must  be  curtailed  (§  28),  if  we  assume  ninety 
years  as  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  the  partition 
of  the  kingdoms  this  will  be  too  high  rather  than  too 
low  an  estimate.  The  death  of  Solomon  may,  accord- 
ingly, be  assigned  to  ±  930  B.C.  Wellhausen  (//0,,,J|, 
g/. ),  indeed,  raises  an  objection  against  this,  on  the 
ground  of  a  statement  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha  ;  but 
the  expression  in  the  doubtful  passage  is  too  awkward 
and  obscure  to  lead  us,  on  its  account,  to  push  back 
the  death  of  Salomon  to  950  B.C.,  or  even  farther.1 

In    this    connection   it   is  not   unimportant    that  the 
statements  of  Menander  of  Ephesus  in  regard  to  the 
.  Tyrian    list     of    kings    confirm     the 

'.  1  lenanaer.     assignment  0f  0gO  B,c.  as  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  death  of  Solomon. 

According  to  the  careful  discussion  that  Franz  Ruhl  has 
devoted  to  this  statement  (see  below,  §  85  end),  preserved^  to  us 
in  three  forms  (first,  in  Josephus,  c.  Ap.\"&;  second,  in  the 
Chron.  of  Euseb.,  and  third,  in  Theophilus  adAutol.  iii.  100  22), 
we  may,  assuming  v.  Gutschmid's  date  of  814  B.C.  for  the 
foundation  of  Carthage,  fix  on  969-936  as  the  period  of  reign 
of  Eipio/ios  or  Hiram,  and  on  878-866  B.C.  as  that  of  Ei0w/3aAos 
or  Ethba'al.  Now,  Ahab  was  son-in-law  of  Ethba'al  (1  K.  10  13), 
and  since  Ethba'al  at  his  accession  in  the  year  878  B.C.  was 
thirty-six  years  old,  he  could  quite  well  have  had  a  marriageable 
daughter  a  few  years  later,  when  Ahab,  who  according  to  1  K. 
10  29  reigned  twenty-two  years  (about  872-851  B.C.),  ascended 
the  throne.  Moreover,  Menander  mentions  a  one-year  famine 
under  Eithobalos,  which  even  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.13  2)  identihes- 
with  the  three-year  famine  that,  according  to  1  K.  17,  fell 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahab.  Further,  Eiromos  (969- 
9^6)  may  be  identified  with  Hiram,  the  friend  of  Solomon  (cp 
1  K.  01824/;  32  9  10  _^),  and,  whether  we  adopt  the  opinion 
that  Hiram,  the  contemporary  of  David  (2  S.  5  n),  was  the  same 
person  as  this  friend  of  Solomon's,  or  suppose  that  the  name  of 
the  better-known  contemporary  of  Solomon  has  simply  been 
transferred  to  the  Tyrian  king  who  had  relations  with  David, 
the  year  ±  930  B.C.  for  the  death  of  Solomon,  agrees  excellently 
with  this  Phoenician  synchronism. 

1  We.  translates  lines  7-9  thus  : — '  Omri  conquered  the  whole 
land  of  Medaba,  and  Israel  dwelt  there  during  his  days  and 
half  the  days  of  his  son,  forty  years,  and  Kamos  recovered  it 
in  my  days.'  He  thus  arrives  at  an  estimate  of  at  least  sixty 
years  for  Omri's  and  Ahab's  combined  reigns,  since  only  by 
adding  the  half  of  Ahab's  reign  to  the  part  of  Omri's  reign  during 
which  Moab  was  tributary,  is  the  total  of  forty  years  attained. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  'Israel,' which  We  (so  also  Smend 
and  Socin,  Die  Inschr.  des  K.  Mesa  von  Moab,  1886,  p.  13) 
supplies  as  the  subject  to  'dwelt'  (r^'1-)),  is  lacking  in  the 
inscription,  and  that  even  with  this  insertion  the  construction  is 
not  beyond  criticism.  Is  it,  in  the  undoubted  awkwardness  of 
the  passage,  not  possible  to  translate  thus — '  Omri  conquered  the 
whole  land  of  Mudaba,  and  held  it  in  possession  as  long  as  he 
reigned,  and  during  th<j  half  of  the  years  nf  my  reign  his  son, 
in  all  forty  years.  Hut  yet  in  my  reign  Chemosh  recovered  it.' 
In  that  case  there  is  no  ground  for  ascribing  so  many  as  sixty 
years  to  the  reigns  of  Omri  and  Ahab.  Nay,  the  possibility  is 
not  excluded,  that  2  K.  3  5  is  right  in  making  the  revolt  of  Moab 
follow  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  then  the  futile  expedition  of 
Jehoram  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah  ag.unst  Moab 
could  be  taken  as  marking  the  end  of  the  forty  years. 
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If  it  has  been  difficult  to  attain  sure  ground  in  the 

early  period  of  the  divided   monarch}',   it  is  even  less 

„  *     -      possible    to    determine    anything    with 

,    '_  ,  .  certainty    about    the   period   preceding 

tne  bcnism.    Solomon.s  death      u  the  data  of  the 

OT  concerning  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  David  (40 
years  each,  1  K.  2n  11  42)  have  any  value,  David  must 
have  attained  to  power  about  the  year  1000  B.C. 
Concerning   Saul,    even    iS.13i    gives  us   im   real    in- 
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formation,  and  regarding  the  premonarchic  period  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that,  according  to  the 
discoveries  at  Tell-el-Amarna  the  Hebrews  were,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  not  yet  settled 
in  Canaan.1 

For  the    time,    therefore,    from    the   partition   of   the 
32.  Schism    kinSdom    clown    to    the    year    842    B.C., 
to  Jehu       Wc   must   ke  content  with  the  following 
estimate  : — 


TABLE  IV. — EsriMvn;  of  Reigns:  Death  of  Not.omon  to  Accession  of  Jehu. 
Kinc.s  of  Israki..  Kings  of  Judah. 

93o(?)-854    Jeroboam  of  Israel  and  his  contemporaries  Reboboam  :lihI  Abijali  in  Juclah. 

Nadab 

I'-1  ;is'i;i-  m  Asa  of  Juilnli  certainly  contemporary  with  Ba'asha. 

Elah  „ 

Zimri  ,, 

Omri  , 

Ahab  ,,  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah, 

854  Ahab  at  battle  of  Karkar  Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram. 

854-842  Alutb's  death 

Ahan.ih,  king  of  Israel 

Jehmain       ,,  „  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah. 

842  Death  uf  Jehoram  of  Israel  Death  of  Ahaziah  of  Judah. 


contemporary  with  Ahab, 


From  842  B.C.  onwards,  there  is  no  fixed  point  till 

we  come  to  the  eighth  century.      Then  we  have  one  in 

-     .    .      the    eighth    year    of    the    Assyrian    king 

dates'11  TiSliUh-Pileser  HI.  (745-727)-^..  738 


842-721. 


B.  c.  In  that  year,  according  to  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  this  king  of  Assyria 
received  the  tribute  of  Menahem  of  Israel.  When  the 
OT  tells  of  this  {2  K.  15 19/)  it  calls  the  Assyrian  king 
Pul :  although  elsewhere  (2  K.  15 29  I610)  it  uses  the 
other  name,  Tiglath-pileser.  Of  the  identity  of  the  two 
names,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  [KATW  223 
Jf ,  COT,  1  219),  and  we  are  not  to  think  of  the  reference 
being  to  a  Babylonian  king,  or  an  Assyrian  rival  king, 
or  to  assume  that  Tiglath-pileser  himself,  at  an  earlier 
period,  twenty  years  or  more  before  he  became  king 
over  Assyria,  while  still  bearing  the  name  of  Pul,  made 
an  expedition  against  the  land  of  Israel  {so  Klo.  Sam. 
■u.  Ko.  ['87]  p.  496).  If  we  add  that  Ahaz  of  Judah 
procured  for  himself  through  a  payment  of  tribute  the 
help  of  Tiglath-pileser  against  the  invading  kings, 
Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin  of  Damascus  ;  that,  accord- 
ingly, the  Assyrian  king  took  the  field  against  Philistia 
and  Damascus  in  734  and  733  ;  and  that  in  732,  after 
the  conquest  of  Damascus,  Ahaz  also  appeared  in 
Damascus  to  do  homage  to  Tiglath-pileser,  there 
remains  to  be  mentioned  only  the  equally  certain  date 
of  the  beginning  of  the  year  j3\  B.C.  (Hommel,  GBA 
676)  for  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  to  complete  the  list 
of  assured  dates  between  842  and  721. 

The  attempt  to  arrange   the   kings   of  North    Isrnel 

during  this  period  is  hampered  by  fewer  difficulties  in  the 

„.    „     ,,      interval  842-738  than  are  to  be  found  in 

je       ,         that  between  738  and  721.     If  we  assume 

849  791        l^at    ^I,::Iianem    died    soon    after   paying 

tribute,  we  shall  still  have  in  the  113  years 

reckoned  by  the  traditionary  account  from  1 1 1 <  ■  accession 

of  Jehu  to  the  death  of  Menahem  a  slight  excess,  since 

for  the  period  842-738  we  need  only  104  years.      Still, 

we  can  here  give  an  approximate  date  for  the  individual 

reigns.     The  latest  results  of  Kautzsch  (in  substantial 

agreement    with    Tiranilcs,    Kamphausen,    and    Riehm) 

are  the  following  :  1 — Jehu  841-815,  Jehoahaz  814-798, 

Jehoash  797-783,  Jeroboam  II.  782-743  (or  before  745), 

Zechariah  and  Shallum  perhaps  also  in  743,  Menabeni 

742-737   (or  =b  745   to  after  738).  for  the   last 

period,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  death  of  M<Minln-m 

to   the  conquest  of  Samaria,    the  traditional  reckoning 

gives  thirty-one  years,   whilst  from  737  to  721  we  have 

hardly  sixteen.      The  necessary  shortening  of  the  reigns 

1  We  modify  them  only  to  the  extent  of  giving  as  the  first 
year  of  a  reien  the  year  at  the  beginning  of  which  tin-  kiiiL,'  was 
already  in  power,  and  adding  in  parentheses  the  figures  of  We., 
in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  his  IJG. 
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is  accomplished  by  Kautzsch  in  this  way:  Pekahiah 
736,  Pekah  735-730,  Hoshea  729-72T.  Wellhausen 
has  abandoned  his  former  theory  that  Pekahiah  and 
Pekah  are  identical,  and  makes  the  latter  b<*gm  to 
reign  in  ±  735.  To  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel, 
he  assigns  an  actual  reign  of  at  least  ten  years,  although 
he  assumes  that  according  to  2  K.  17  4/.  he  came 
under  the  power  of  Assyria  before  the  fall  of  Samaria. 

For  the  Judean  line  of  kings  the  starting-point  is 
likewise  the  year  842   B.C.,  in  which  Ahaziah  of  Judah 

„-  ,  ,  ,  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  Jehu,  and 
' .  Athaliah   assumed    the   direction    of    the 

government.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  find,  for  the  next  hundred  years,  a  single  event 
independently  determined  with  perfect  exactness  by 
years  of  the  reigning  king  of  Judah.  AVe  must  come 
down  as  far  as  734  B.C.  before  we  attain  certainty. 
We  know  that  at  that  time  Ahaz  had  already  come 
to  power,  and  we  can  only  suppose  (according  to 
2  K.  1ft 37/.)  that  he  had  not  long  before  this  succeeded 
his  father,  during  whose  lifetime  Pekah  of  Israel  and 
Rezin  of  Damascus  were  already  preparing  for  war. 
The  presents  of  King  Ahaz  to  Tiglath-pileser  in  the 
yenr  734  B.C.  delivered  Judah  from  the  danger 
that  threatened  it,  and  in  732  B.C.  in  the  conquered 
Damascus  the  same  king  did  homage  to  the  victorious 
Assyrian,  and  offered  him  his  thanks  (cp  2  K.  I67/  and 
Schrader,  KATl21  257/;).  It  is  still  difficult,  however, 
to  allot  the  intervening  time  to  the  several  kings  of 
Tudah  ;  for  the  traditional  values  for  the  reigns  require 
no  less  than  143  years  from  the  first  year  of  Athaliah 
to  the  death  of  Jutham,  whilst  between  842  B.o.  and 
734  B.C.  there  are  only  108  years  at  our  disposal. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  reduce  several  of  the 
items  by  a  considerable  amount,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  different  methods  of  adjustment  have 
been  employed.  The  synchronism  of  events  between 
the  hiMnrv  of  Israel  and  that  of  Judah  is  too  inadequate 
to  secure  unanimity,  and  the  mention  (not  quite  certain ) 
of  A/.iriah  of  Judah  in  Asm  nan  inscriptions  for  the 
years  7.12-740  (cp  Schr.  KA'P-*,  217/)  does  not  make 
up  the  lack.  On  one  point,  however,  there  is  agree- 
ment :  that  it  is  in  the  cases  of  Amaziah,  Azariah 
(Uz/iah),  and  Jotham  that  the  deductions  are  to  be 
made. 

The  years  841-836  R.r.  for  Athaliah  are  rendered 
tolerablv  certain  by  the  data  concerning  Jehoash,  the 
infant  son  of  Ahaziah  (2K.H1/4/)-  Then  ve 
need  have  no  misgivings  about  giving  Jehoash,  who 
was  raised  to  the  throne  at  so  young  an  age,  about 
forty   years.      If  we   take   these  years   fully,   we  obtain 

1  On  early  traces  of  certain  elements  afterwards  forming  part 
of  Israel,  see  Israel,  §  7/ !  Egypt,  §  58/  ;  Asher,  §  1/ 
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for  the  reign  of  Jehoash  835-796  B.r.  The  date  of 
his  d(.-;ith  may.  indeed,  be  pushed  still  farther  back  ; 
but  in  any  case  his  time  as  determined  bv  these  data 
cannot  be  far  wrong,  for  he  must  have  been  o.  con- 
temporary of  Jehoahaz  the  king  of  Israel  (814-798), 
and,  according-  to  2  K.  12i8^f,  also  of  Hazael  of  Aram 
(ace.  to  Winckler  844-abou',  804  [?]  ).  From  795  to 
734  there  are  left  only  61  years,  and  in  this  interval 
room  must  be  found  for  Amaziah  with  twenty-nine 
years,  Azariah  with  fifty-two,  and  Jotham  with  sixteen 
— no  less  than  ninety-seven  years.  Even  if  we  allow 
the  whole  sixteen  years  of  Jotham,  who,  according  to 
2  K.  15  5,  conducted  the  government  during  the  last 
illness  of  his  father,  to  be  merged  in  the  fifty-two  years 
of  Azariah,  we  do  not  escape  the  necessity  of  seeking 
other  ways  of  shortening  the  interval.  Amaziah's  reign 
is  estimated  too  high  at  twenty-nine  years.  The  only 
thing  that  is  certain  about  him  is  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Jehoash  of  Israel  (797-783  ;  cp  2  K. 
14  8^).  It  is  pure  hypothesis  to  assign  him  nine 
years  (We.),  or  nineteen  years  (Kamph.  and  Kau. ), 
instead  of  twenty-ntne.  The  smaller  number  has  the 
greater  probability,  since  the  defeat  that  he  brought  on 
himself  by  his  wanton  challenge  of  jehoash  of  Israel 
best  explains  the  conspiracy  against  him  (2  K.  14 19/! ), 
and  he  would  therefore  hardly  survive  his  conqueror, 
but  much  more  probably  meet  his  death  by  assassination 
at  Lachish  not  long  after  790  n.c.  (cp  also  St.  GVI, 
I559).  From  the  death  of  Amaziah  to  734  reigned 
Azariah  and  Jotham.  To  discover  the  boundary  between 
the  two,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
already  mentioned,  which  apparently  represent  Azariah 
as  still  reigning  in  the  years  742-740,  and  must  keep  in 
view  that  Isaiah,  who  cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  old 
man  when  Sennacherib  marched  against  Jerusalem  in 
the  year  701,  received  his  prophetic  call  in  the  year  of 
the  death  of  Uzziah  (Isa.  Gi).  Accordingly,  we  cannot 
be  far  wrong  in  assigning  the  death  of  Azariah  and  the 
accession  of  Jotham  as  sole  ruler  to  740  B.C.  More 
than  this  cannot  be  made  out  with  the  help  of  the 
materials  at  our  disposal  up  to  the  present  time. 

If  now  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Samaria  (721  B.C. ) 
were  fixed  with  certainty  according  to  the  year  of  the 
king  then  reigning  in  Judah,  this  would 
appear  the  next  resting- point  after  734  B.  c. 
The  data  of  the  OT  do  not  agree,  how- 
ever, and  none  of  them  is  to  be  relied  upon.  This 
is  true  even  of  the  datum  in  2  K.  1813,  lately  much 
favoured  by  critics,  that  Sennacherib's  expedition  against 
Palestine  in  the  year  701  B.C.  was  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah  (so  We.  JDT  ['7s]  P-  ^iSff-  \  Kamph. 
Die  Chronol.  der  Hebr.  Konige  ['83]  p.  28  ;  Guthe,  Das 
Zukunftsbild  des  Jes.  ['85]  p.  ^j,  and  St.  GVI,  I606/). 
In  order  to  maintain  the  datum,  it  is  not  enough  to  say, 
'  The  people  of  Judah  are  more  likely  to  have  preserved 
the  year  of  Hezekiah  in  which  their  whole  land  was  laid 
waste  and  their  capital,  Jerusalem,  escaped  destruction 
only  through  enduring  the  direst  distress,  than  to  have 
preserved  the  year  of  Hezekiah  in  which  Samaria  fell." 
The  unusual  (cp  2  K.  18 19)  prefixing  of  the  numeral 
before  n:^  (cp  Duhm,  Jesaja,  235)  of  itself  indicates  a 
later  origin,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  we  have  already 
found  as  to  these  chronological  data  not  belonging  to 
the  original  narrative.  The  number  fourteen  is  based, 
not  upon  historical  facts,  but  upon  an  exegetical  inference 
from  Is.  0S5,  and  a  consideration  of  the  twenty-nine 
years  traditionally  assigned  to  Hezekiah,  and  must  there- 
fore rank  simply  with  the  scribe's  note  Am.  1 1  :  '  two 
years  before  the  earthquake. ' 1 

Even  when  we  come  to  the  seventh  century,  the 
expectation  that  at  least  the  death  of  Josiah  in  the  battle 
of  Megiddo  would  admit  of  being  dated  with  complete 
accuracy  by  material  from  inscriptions  is  not  fulfilled. 
From  Egyptian  chronology,   which  does  not    mention 

1  This  is  forcibly  urged  by  Kau.  (cp.  Kamph.  op.  cit.  94)  and 
has  received  the  assent  of  Duhm  {i.e.)  and  Cheyne  (Intr.  Is.  218). 
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the  date  of  the  battle,  we  gather  only  that  it  must  have 
been  after  610  B.C. ,  since  the  conqueror,  Necho  II.,  did 
not  begin  to  reign  till  that  year.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  left  but  to  take  as  our  fixed  point  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
—i.e.,  586  B.C.  (2  K  25 3  8).  For  the  intervening  time 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration,  besides  the  death  of 
Josiah,  the  data  supplied  by  Assyriology,  which  place 
Sennacherib's  expedition  against  Hezekiah  in  701  B.C. 
and  imply  Manasseh's  being  king  of  Judah  in  the  years 
681-667  (CP  Schr-  K-ATW,  p.  466). 

For  the  whole  time  from  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  tradition  requires  155  years  of 
reign,  whilst  from  734  B.C.,  when  Ahaz  was  already 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem — which  year,  if  not 
that  of  his  accession,  must  have  been  at  least  the  first 
of  his  reign — to  586  B.C. ,  we  have  only  148,  or,  since 
we  may  reckon  also  the  year  734  B.C. ,  149  years.  The 
smallness  of  the  difference  of  seven  years,  however, 
shows  that  we  have  now  to  do  with  a  better  tradition. 
Where  the  mistake  lies  we  cannot  tell  beforehand.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  it  is  not  to  be  sought  between  the 
death  of  Josiah  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  since  for  this 
interval  twenty-two  years  are  required  by  tradition,  and 
this  agrees  with  our  datum  that  Josiah  must  have  died 
shortly  after  610  B.C. 

Let  us  see  whether  another  cardinal  point  can  be 
found.  In  701  Hezekiah  was  reigning  in  Jerusalem. 
When  it  was  that  he  came  to  the  throne,  whether 
before  or  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  (721  B.C.),  is  the 
question.  In  Is.  1428  we  have  an  oracle  against  Philistia, 
dated  from  the  year  of  the  death  of  king  Ahaz, — a 
chronological  note  whn  h,  like  Is.  61,  may  have  import- 
ance, if  the  oracle  really  belongs  to  Isaiah.  Winckler 
and  Cheyne  [but  cp  Isaiah,  SBOT,  A  die// da]  regard 
it  as  possible  that  the  oracle  mny  refer  to  agitation 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  in  which  the  Philistines  shared, 
on  the  accession  of  Sargon  (721  B.C.),  when  Hanun, 
king  of  Gaza,  induced  them  to  rebel,  in  reliance  on  the 
help  of  Sib'e,  one  of  the  Egyptian  petty  kings  (cp  above 
on  Sabaka,  Sab'i,  So',  Seweh,  §  21).  On  this  theory 
the  death  of  Ahaz  would  have  to  be  set  down  about 
the  year  720  B.C.  As,  however,  the  authenticity  of 
the  oracle  is  not  certain, — in  fact  hardly  probable  (cp 
Duhm,  who  even  conjectures  that  originally  there  may 
have  stood,  instead  of  Ahaz,  the  name  of  the  second 
last  Persian  king,  Arses  [=Arogos]) — it  is  not  safe  to 
take  it  as  fixing  the  death-year  of  Ahaz.  Of  greater 
value  is  the  section  relating  to  the  embassy  of  Merodach- 
Baladan  of  Babylon  to  Hezekiah  (2  K.  20  =  Is.  39). 
Merodach-Baladan  was  king  of  Babylon  from  721  to 
710.  When,  later,  he  attempted  to  recover  his 
position,  he  held  Babylon  for  so  short  a  time  that  an 
embassy  to  the  west  would  be  impossible.  Thus, 
Merodach  -  Baladan  must  have  sought  relations  with 
Hezekiah  between  721  and  709.  The  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Merodach-Baladan,  when  in  the  year  721 
or  720  he  obtained  possession  of  Babylon  and  held  it 
against  Sargon,  commends  itself  as  the  point  of  time 
most  suitable.  After  the  battle  of  Dur-ilu,  which  both 
parties  regarded  as  a  victory  for  themselves,  it  must 
have  seemed  natural  to  hope  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrian  kingdom  would  be  possible,  if  the  west  joined 
in  the  attack.  Moreover,  Sargon  once  describes  himself 
(Nimrudinscr. ,  1  8)  as  '  the  subduer  of  Judah,' 1  which 
seems  to  mean  that,  on  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in 
Philistia,  Hezekiah  resumed  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
that  had  been  imposed.  In  view  of  this,  Winckler  seems 
to  be  justified  in  placing  the  appearance  of  the  embassy 
of  Merodach-Baladan  before  Hezekiah  in  the  year  720 
or  719.  Approximately,  then,  the  year  721  may  be 
regarded  as  assured  for  the  year  of  the  death  of  Ahaz. 

The  first  year  of  Hc/ekiah's  reign  is  thus  720  B.C. 

rather  than  728  (Kau.),  or  714  (Wc.  and  others).      The 

discrepancy  of  four  years,  which  is  all  that  now  remains 

1  For  fuller  details  see  Isaiah,  i.  §  6,  Sargon. 
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TABLE  V. — Tarular  Survey  ■  Death  of  Solomon  to  Herod  the  Great. 


Certain 
Dates. 

Probable 
Dates. 

Israel. 

JUDAH. 

circ.  930 

1st  year  of  Jeroboam. 

1st  yuur  of  Rehoboam. 

93°-854 

Reigns  of  Jeroboam,  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elan,  Zimri, 
Omri,  pan  ot '  reign  of  Ahab. 

Reigns  of  Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  part  of  reign  of 

Jehoshaphat. 

854 

Ahab  at  battle  nf  Karkar. 

854-842 

Rest     of    reign    of    Ahab  :    reigns    of    Ahaziah    and 

Jehoram. 

Rest  of  reign  of  Jehoshaphat :  reigns  of  Jehoram 
and  Ahaziah. 

842 

Death  of  Jehoram  (at  the  hands  of  Jehu).     Tribute  of 
Jehu  to  Shalmaneser  II. 

Death  of  Ahaziah  (at  the  hands  of  Jehu). 

73S 

841 

835 
S14 
797 
795 
780 
782 
743 
74- 
739 

736 

1st  year  0!"  Jehu  (S4  1-815). 

1st  year  of  Jehoahaz  (814-798). 
1st  year  of  Jehoash  (797-783). 

1st  vear  of  Jeroboam  n.  (782-743). 

Zechariah,  Shallum. 

1st  year  Menahem  (742-737). 

Tribute  of  Menahem  to  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
Pekahiah. 

1st  year  of  Athaliah  (841-836). 
1st  year  of  Jehoash  (835-796). 

1st  year  of  Amaziah,  (795-790). 
1st  year  of  Azariah  (789-740). 

1st  year  Jotham  (739-734). 

734 

721 
701 

604 

586 

735 
733 
729 

720 

692 
638 
637 
608 
607 

597 
596 

1st  year  of  Pekah.  (735_73°)- 

1st  year  of  Hoshea  (729-721). 
Fall  of  Samaria. 

Tribute  of  Abaz  to  Tiglath-pileser. 

1st  year  of  Ahaz  (733-721). 

Ahaz  does  homage  to  Tiglath-pileser  at  Damascus. 

1st  year  of  Hezekiah  (720-693).     Embassy  of  Merodach-baladan  from  Babylon. 

Sennacherib's  army  before  Jerusalem. 

1st  year  of  Manasseh  (692-639). 

1st  year  of  Amon  (638). 

rst  year  of  Josiah  (637-608). 

Battle  of  Megiddo.     Jehoahaz,  king. 

1st  year  of  Jehoiakim  (607-597). 

1  st  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  (604-562). 
;  Jehoiachin,  king. 

1st  year  of  Zedekiah  (506-586). 
I  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Dates. 

The  more  important  dates  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 

56! 
538 
521 
515 
4^4 
445 
.433 
arc.  432 
332 

1st  year  of  Evil-Merodach  (561-560).     Liberator  of  Jehoiachin  from  prison. 

1st  year  of  Cyrus  (538-53°)- 

1st  year  of  Darius  I.  (521-486). 

Completion  of  building  of  second  temple. 

1st  year  of  Artaxerxes  I.  (464-424). 

1st  visit  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem.     Building  of  city-wall. 

Return  of  Nehemiah.                                                                                                                                                          ,           „ 

2nd  visit  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem.     On  the  advent  of  Ezra  and  the  Introduction  of  the  law  see  above,  fe  14- 

End  of  Persian  Power  :  Alexander  the  Great. 

320 

312 

197 
157-164 

167 

165 

160 

143 
'42-135 
134-104 

ro3 
102-76 
75-67 
66-63 

63 

62-40 
40 

37-4  b.c. 

Beginning  of  Ptolemaic  dominion  in  Palestine,  which  continued  with  short  interruptions  till  198. 

Beginning  of  the  Era  of  the  Seleucidaa. 

Palestine  under  Syrian  dominion. 

Antiochus  rv.    Epiphanes. 

Insurrection  of  Mattathias  the  priest,  of  Modein  (ti66). 

Reintroduction  of  regular  service  in  the  temple. 

Judas  Maccabaeus  (166-160)  falls  in  battle  against  Bacchides. 

Execution  of  Jonathan  (leader  of  Maccabean  revolt  since  160). 

Simon  High -priest  and  Prince. 

Hyrcanus I. 

Aristobulus  I.  king. 

Jannaeus. 

Alexandra. 

Hyrcanus  II.  and  Aristobulus  II.1                                                           .           c    . 

Taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey.     Palestine  a  part  of  the  Roman  Province  ot  byna. 

Hyrcanus  II.  under  Roman  sovereignty. 

Invasion  of  Parthians.     AntigonUS  made  king  (40-37). 

Herod  the  Great. 

1  On  the  dates  of  the  Maccabees  cp  We.  //Cf2),  229, 
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between  the  sum  of  the  years  of  reign  from  the  death  of 
Ahaz  to  the  conquest  of  h  rusalem,  and  the  interval  720- 
586  B.C. — i.e.,  between  139  years  of  reign  and  135  actual 
vears — cannot  be  removed  otherwise  than  by  shortening 
the  reign  of  one  or  more  of  the  kings.  'J 'he  account  of 
the  closing  portion  of  the  line  of  kings  has  already  been 
found  to  merit  our  confidence.  The  shortening  must 
therefore  be  undertaken  somewhere  near  the  beginning 
of  the  line  of  kings  from  Hezekiah  to  Josiah.  The  most 
obvious  course  is  to  reduce  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh 
from  fifty- five  years  to  fifty-one  (We  ,  indeed,  assigns  him 
only  forty-five).  This,  however,  may  seem  arbitrary,  and 
it  will  be  simpler  as  well  as  le^s  violent  to  divide  the 
shortening  among  all  the  four  reigns.  If,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  case  of  the  years  of  reign  of  the  kings  from 
Hezekiah  to  Josiah,  tradition  included  (according  to 
popular  practice)  the  year  of  accession  and  the  year  of 
death,  we  may  reduce  the  numbers  for  Hezekiah, 
Manasseh,  Amon,  and  Josiah  by  one  each,  and  assign 
them  twenty-eight,  fifty -four,  one,  and  thirty  respectively. 
Thus  we  get  the  following  series  : — Hezekiah  720-693 
(28  years),  Manasseh  692-639  (54  years),  Amon  638  (1 
year),  Josiah  637-608  {30  years),  Jehoahaz  608  {\  year), 
Jehoiakim  607-597  (11  years),  Jehoiachin  507  {\  year), 
and  Zedekiah  596-586  (11  years).  The  control  over 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Josiah  from  Egyptian  history 
which  is  to  a  certain  extent  possible  turns  out  to  be  not 
unfavourable  to  our  results,  since  Pharaoh  Necho  II. 
began  to  reign  in  610  B.C.,  and,  as  early  as  the  end  of 
606,  or  the  beginning  of  605,  encountered  the  crown 
prince  Nebuchadrezzar  at  Carchemish  (cp,  on  the  elate 
of  this  battle  which,  in  Jer.  -10 2,  is  inaccurately  assigned 
to  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Winckler,  A  T  Untersuch. 
81).  Hence  the  year  608  B.C.  for  the  battle  of  Megiddo 
possesses  the  greatest  probability.  That,  among  the 
numerous  dates  for  the  last  decades  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  which  the  OT  furnishes,  little  inaccuracies, 
such  as  that  in  the  passage  (Jer.  462)  just  cited,  appear, 
is  intelligible  on  the  ground  (apart  from  others,  as,  e.g., 
in  the  case  of  Ezek.  3'Jji)  of  their  being  the  result  of 
later  calculation.  At  all  events,  these  variations  are  not 
to  be  accounted  for,  with  Hommel  {(}!•! A  755),  by  the 
supposition  that  the  Jews  reckoned  the  vears  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, as  well  as  those  of  their  own  kings,  from  the  day 
on  which  they  ascended  the  throne  to  the  corresponding 
day  in  the  following  year.  The  Jews,  in  adopting  the 
exact  Babylonian  chronological  system,  and  applying  it 
to  their  own  past  history,  did  not  mutilate  it  and  render 
it  futile. 

Beyond  the  points  already  referred  to  (§  13/),  the 

chronology  of  the  times  after  the  conquest  of  Tcrusalcm 

Af,       _Q      in  586  B.C.  presents  no  difficulties  worth 

mentioning.      The   (  anon   of  Ptolemy 

supplies    an    assured    framework    into 

which  the  data  that  have  been  preserved  can  be  fitted 

without  trouble. 

The  tabular  survey  on  the  preceding  page  gathers 
ether  the  dates  we  have  established. 


38.  Summary 
of  Results. 


At  the  end  is  appended  <x  continuation 
indicating    the   most    important    dates 
down  to  the  last  century  B.C.  ....  M. 


B    NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  chronology  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  great 
(subsidiary)  importance  for  the  study  of  the  origins  of 
Christianity.  From  the  order  of  the 
events  in  the  primitive  period  it  will  be 
>lc  to  draw  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  influence  of  one  event  upon  another ; 
the  rapidity  of  the  historical  development  will  enable 
us  to  measure  the  power  of  the  original  impulse  ; 
and  only  when  the  events  have  received  their  place  in 
contemporary  history  can  they  be  fully  understood. 
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Unfortunately,  the  task  is  attended  with  serious  diffi- 
culty, the  causes  of  which  need  to  be  briefly  described. 
(1)  The  first  Christians  themselves  had 
40.  Difficulty.  nQ  interest  in  chronology,  whether  with 
reference  t<>  events  concerning  them  as  Christians,  or 
with  reference  to  events  of  secular  history.  This  was 
due  not  only  to  their  separation  from  the  world  and 
their  limited  horizon,  but  also,  and  still  more,  to  their 
sense  of  superiority  to  the  world  (Phil.  020),  which 
seemed  to  them  already  in  process  of  dissolution  ( 1  Cor. 
731),  and  to  their  feeling  that  they  had  already  begun 
to  live  in  eternity.  (2)  The  historical  traditions  of  the 
Christians  were  formed  wholly  with  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Christian  piety,  and  were  therefore  restricted 
to  a  small  number  of  events,  the  choice  of  which  was 
often,  as  it  were,  accidental,  and  the  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  subject  rather  than  to  time.  Our  chrono- 
logical interest  has,  accordingly,  to  be  satisfied  with 
inferences  and  combinations  which  often  remain,  after 
all,  very  problematical  ;  and  the  gaps  in  the  traditions 
prevent  us  from  constructing  anywhere  a  long  chrono- 
logical sequence.  (3)  Of  at  least  a  part  of  the  traditions 
the  historical  trustworthiness  is  subject  to  such  grave 
doubt  that  we  can  venture  to  use  them  only  with  great 
reserve,  if  at  all.  (4)  In  the  NT,  apart  from  some 
vague  notices  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  only  writer  who 
professedly  gives  chronological  data  is  the  author  of  the 
Third  Gospel  and  Acts.  He  gives  no  account,  however, 
of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  these  data.  We  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  check  his  statements,  and  can  treat 
them  only  as  hypotheses.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  old 
Catholic  fathers — Irenasus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Julius  Africanus,  and  Hippolytus — were  the  first 
to  make  chronological  calculations.  Whether  they 
based  them  on  any  independent  tradition  or  limited 
themselves  to  inferences  from  our  Gospels  is  uncertain  ; 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  view.  Their  data  can 
receive  only  occasional  mention  here.1  (5)  It  has  not 
yet  been  found  possible  ro  give  exact  dates  to  certain 
of  those  events  of  profane  history  which  come  into 
question.  (6)  Further  difficulty  is  caused  by  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  ancient  calendar,  and  by 
the  different  usages  in  reckoning  time  and  in  beginning 
the  year,  .side  by  side  with  the  various  eras  we  have 
various  methods  of  reckoning  by  the  3"ears  of  reigning 
monarchs.2 

In  the  following  article  the  years  are  designated  by 
the  numbers  of  our  current  Dionysian  era,  on  the  origin 
of  which  see  Ideler  {Handb.2^sff-)-  By  this  reckon- 
ing the  year  t  B.C.  coincides  with  the  year  753  A.U.C. , 
and  the  year  1  a.d.  with  the  year  754  A.u.C.  The 
years  are  treated  as  beginning  on  1st  Jan.,  as  was  the 
case  according  to  the  Varronian  .reckoning  in  the  period 
under  consideration. 

*  The  facts  in  detail  are  to  a  large  extent  given  by  Bratke  and 
Hilgenfeld  in  ankles  on  the  chronulogical  attempts  of  Hippo- 
lytus in  ZIFT,  ioV--. 

2An  excellent  c;ni<le  through  this  labyrinth  is  Ideler's  Handb. 
abridged  and  in  part  improved  in  his  Lchrb.  (see  below,  §  85). 
The  most  important  tables  (of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  eras) 
are  brought  together  from  astronomical  works  by  Gunipach, 
Hiilfsmittel  d.  rcchnend.  Chronol.  1853.  See  further  Bouchtt, 
Hemirologie,  1868  ;  E.  Muller  in  Pauly's  Realencyc.  d.  class. 
Alt.  s.v.  Mra;  Matzat,  Rom.  Chronol.  two  vols.  1883-84. 
Special  service  to  NT  Chronology  has  also  been  rendered  by 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  1830,  2  ed.  1851  ;  FastiRomani,  1845- 
50  ;  and  by  J.  Klein,  Fasti  Cons7tlares,  Leipsic,  1881.  Further 
bibliographical  notices,  and  many  original  contributions  to  the 
subject,  are  to  be  found  in  Schurer,  GJl\  i.  (W>),  where,  in  an 
appendix,  is  given  a  table  (taken  from  Clinton)  ^f  parallel  years 
by  Olympiads,  and  by  the  Seleucid,  Varronian,  and  Dionysian 
eras.  The  third  appendix  discusses  the  months  of  the  Jewish 
Calendar,  and  on  p.  630  f.  a  bibliography  of  the  very  large 
literature  of  that  subject  is  to  be  found.— Important  for  the 
chronology  of  the  NT  are  also  Wilder,  Chronol.  Syn.  dervier 
Evangelien,  1843  ;  Chronol.  d.  ap.  Zeitaliers,  1848  ;  and  art. 
Zeitrechnung'  in  PR/:',  1866;  Beitr.  zur  richti^cn  Wiirdi- 
gung  der  Kvang.  1869  ;  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,  1865  ;  Lightfoot 
on  '  The  Chronology  of  St.  Paul's  Life  and  Epistles  '  in  Biblical 
Essays  (posthumous),  -215  Jf.  See  also  ]-',.  \V.  Bacon,  '  A  New 
Chronology  of  the  Acts,'  Expositor,  Feb.  1898. 
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41.  Parallel   TABLE  VI  -N'T  •    Parallel  Dahs 
Dates.  from  Sk.cular  History. 

Ai'Gt  sti's  C.-i:sar,  30  K.c.-igth  Aus-  14  a.d.,  and 
TiiiERirs,  19th  Aug.  14  a.d  -ir.th  March  37  a.d. 
37  B.0-4  U.l.,  Herod  Hit   Great. 
-0-19  B.C.,   'lemplc  begun  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11  1  ;    sue  Schnicr, 

I301). 
4  b.c.hS  a.d.,  Arc/ielaus  ethnarch  of  Judaea,  Sainan.i,  ami 

Idumea  (deposed  and  banished  to  Vicnne  in  *  laid). 
4  11.0-39  a.d.,    Ant.'pas,     tetrarch    of    Galilee    and     IVia-a 
(banished  to  Lu^dinmin).      On  his  relations  to  Aietas 
>ee  §  78. 
4  U.0-3  +  a.d.,1     Philip,     tetrarch     of     the     north  -  ea-Ji  rn 
districts.     (After  his  death  his  tetrarchy  was  .governed 
as  part  of  the  pm\  incc  of  Syria.) 
The  terdtoiy  of  Archcl.m-,  wa*  -o\cmed 
6-41  a.d.  by  Roman  procurator*,  with    their  lc-adenee  in 

C«t>area      Of  these  the  fifth, 
26-bee.mning  of  36  A.d.,  was  Pont/us  Pilate. 

36,  J'i/tite  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduit. 

36,  l\LSMj\er,  \ lUlUus  in  Jerusalem. 

^7,  \  ittlhus  made  war,  at    the    hmperor's  innimand,   on 
Aretas  111  retaliation  for  the  latter's  w  ai  against  AmU|m-.. 
At  the  news  of  the  emperor's  death  hostilities  suspended. 
Caligl'la,  16th  March  37-24^1  Jan.  41. 

37,  Hood  Agnppa  I.  receives  from  Cali-ula  the  title  of 
king,  with  the  tetrarchies  of  Lysaiuas^see  Sclinrer,  1  6ou- 
604)  and  of  Philip  ;  in 

40,  also  that  of  Antipas ;  and  in 

41,  also  the  provinces  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  previously 
governed  by  procuraun  -. 

Claldius,  24th  Jan.  41-131!)  0>  i.  54. 

44,  Death  of  Ho  od  .  l^nppa  I .  at  <,  'sesarea.     The  territory 

of  Agnppa  after  his  death  governed  by  procurators. 
Expulsion  <j$Jiivsf>o})i  Rome. 
Ni-kii,  13th  Oct.  54-gth  June  68. 

52-56.60,-  Antonius  /"tV/.f         i 

56/60-62  [611],  /\>n~ius  Ft'st/ts  -procurators  of  Palestine. 
62[6i'>]-^4,  All'itius  ) 

04,  10th  July,  Burning  of  Rome, 
66,  Outbreak  of  7f«-/r/z  «'<*'-- 
GalbAj  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  gth  June  68-soth  Dec.  6> 
Yesfama.n — Proclaimed  Emperor  1st  July  69  in   Egypt  while 
engaged    in    putting     down     the     Jewish     insur-rectOn. 
Recognised  as  Emperor  in  the  East  at  once,  throughout 
the  Empire  not  until  after  the  death  of  Vitellius.      Died 
23rd  June  79. 
70,  DesUiiction  of  Jerusalem. 
Titus,  79-ii. 
Domitia:.,  Si-96. 

93-96.  Ptrsccutions  nf  Christians,  especially  in  Rome  and 
Asia  Minor. 
Nerva,  o6-o3. 
Trajan,  92-117. 

111-113,  Correspondence  with  Pliny,  governor  of  Bithynia, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Christians  in  that  province. 
Hadrian,  117-130. 

Insurrection  of  the  Jews  under  Bar-kokheba. 

Our  investigation  will  treat  the  problems  of  N  V 
chronology  in  the  following  order  :    the  chronology  of 

42  Plan  of   the  life  °f  -^eSUS  ^  43^63).   that  of  the 

'     .  ,  life  o!"  Paul  (^  64-80),  that  of  the  churches 

article.       Jn  palestint.  (§  81  / ),  other  dates  ($  83/. ). 

The   first   and   second    of    these    divisions    are   wholly 

separate  from  each  other. 

I.  Chronology  of  the  Life  of  Jesus. — The 
questions  here  relate  to  the  year  of  Jesus'  birth  s  (§  $7jf- ), 
the  year  of  his  public  appearance  {§  \T  ff\  his  age  at 
his  entrance  upon  his  ministry  (jj  43),  the  duration  of 
his  ministry  (§  \\Jf-),  and  the  year  of  his  death  (S  50  jf.). 
±.  The  Age  of  Jesus  at  his  Baptism.  —  It  is  not 
surprising   that   tradition   is   meagre.       In    itself,    as    a 

,,  t,      , .        mere   tale   of  years,    the   matter   h;id    no 

£3.  Baptism  .  t       ,   ,       f        '      , ..    .    .  ~,    . 

f  t-  interest   ior   the   early  Christians,       that 

Jesus  was   a   man   of  mature   years   was 

enough  :   why  should  they  care  to  inquire  how  long  he 

1  Legates   in    Syria   who    bad    occasion    to    interfere    in    l-h'- 
government  of  Palestine  were  : 
(1)  perhaps   at   first  3    B.C. -2  B.C.,   and    certainly)     ■, 

later  6  A.D.-{at  latest)  11  a.d.  "    I  './'"""""• 

7  A.D.  Ce?isus  instituted  in  Judxa  and  Samaria. 
(-)  35-39  a.d. ,  L.   Vitellius. 

-  That  Felix  entered  on  his  office  in  52  (or  possibly  5.3)  and 
that  Albinus  arrived  in  Palestine  at  latest  in  the  summer  of  <Vj 
are  directly  attested  facts.  That  Festus  succeeded  helix  in  60 
or  56  is  only  inferred.      See  below,  ij  65  f 

_'■'  On  the  day  of  his  birth,  for  determining  which  there  are  no 
historical  data,  but  for  which  the  church,  after  much  vacillation, 
finally  settled  on  25th  Dec.,  see  Usener,  Rel.-gesch.  Unters. 
vol.  i. 
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had  lived  quietly  at  Nazareth?  \\V  hnvc  to  consider 
only  two  passages,  (  1  )  J  11.857-  If  the  foolish  question, 
'Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen 
Abraham  ?'  were  authentic,  it  would  only  give  a  superior 
limit,  plainly  put  as  high  as  possible  on  the  ground  of 
the  general  impression  from  Jesus'*  appearance.  From 
this  no  inference  ;is  to  any  definite  number  could  be 
drawn,  lor  among  the  Jews  a  man  began  to  be  elderly 
at  fifty  years,  and  the  remark  would  merely  have  meant, 
'  You  arc  still  one  of  the  younger  men.'  J  I"  the  question 
is  not  authentic,  it  either  testifies  to  the  impression  made 
by  the  at  c  omit  of  Jesus  in  the  tradition,  thnt  he  was  in 
the  best  yens  of  life  (cp  Xu  4339824/),  or  else  the 
half-century,  as  an  aye  which  he  had  not  yet  attained,  is 
intended  to  h  inn  an  ironical  tontrnst  to  the  m;uiy 
centuries  from  Abraham  to  the  then  present  time.  hi 
the  ancient  church,  Irenaeus  (li.  22  5}  is  the  only  writer 
to  make  use  of  this  passage  for  chronology  ;  he  remarks 
that  the  prcsbyiers  in  Asia  Minor  had  on  the  ground  of 
it  ascribed  to  Jesus  an  age  of  forty  to  fifty  years. 

(2)  Lk.  ;;..yi.  The  te\t  is  here  not  quite  certain,  and 
the  sense  of  the  most  probable  reading  is  ol  iscwre. 
(What  does  apx°Mer,°s  mean?  In  the  Sin.  Syr.  it  is 
omitted  from  the  translation. )  In  any  case,  the  presence 
ofd'cref  ('about')  forbids  us  to  use  the  number  as  i  I  it  \\  ere 
exact.  It  merely  tells  us  that  Jesus  stood  in  the  begin- 
ning of  adult  manhood,  and  leaves  undecided  the 
question  whether  he  had  just  entered  on  his  thirtieth  year 
or  was  already  o\  er  thirty. 

Moreover,  whether  the  number  comes  from  actual 
historical  recollection  at  all  is  made  uncertain  by  the 
fact  that,  according  to  Nu.  4 3  39,  from  thirty  to  fifty  was 
the  canonical  age  for  certain  ritual  acts.  It  is  significant 
that  these  two  gospels,  from  Asia  Minor,  in  so  many 
points  similar,  give  for  the  age  of  Jesus  in  these  two 
passages  the  two  limits  of  this  canonical  term  of  years. 

2.  The  Length  of  the  Public  Ministry  of  Jimis. — The 
evidence  here  points  on  the  whole  to  one  year.      The 


44.  Public 
Ministry. 


'  three  years '  in  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree 
(Lk.  i:->7j  are  either  arbitrarily  chosen  to 
designate  a  short  period  or  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  fact  that  the  fig-tree  commonly  bears 
fruit  in  three  years  (for  the  opposite  view,  see  Wieseler, 
Svnopse,  202  //' ).  The  '  three  days  '  of  Lk.  13  32  express 
by  a  proverbial  number  both  brief  time  and  fixed  limit 
(for  the  opposite  view,  Weizsacker,  Uutcrsuchimgcn, 
311).  From  Mark  and  Matthew  we  get  no  light,  be- 
cause of  the  arrangement  of  the  material  by  subjects. 
The  plucking  of  the  ears  in  Mk.  223  may  indicate  the 
time  when  the  grain  was  ripe  ;  but  that  must  have  been 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June, 
before  which  time  the  harvest  in  Galilee  is  not  ended. 
Thus,  if  the  incident  was  in  the  early  months  of  Jesus' 
ministry,  it  does  not  imply  a  duration  of  more  than  one 
year.  One  year  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  the  third 
evangelist,  who,  like  all  the  writers  of  the  second  century 
except  Ircna.-'us,  and  like  many  Fathers  of  the  third 
century,  may  very  well  have  understood  literally  the 
quotation  .from  Is.  61 1/.  which  he  puts  (Lk.  4  19)  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus. 

In  any  case,  a  place  can  be  found  without  difficulty 
within  the  limits  of  one  year  for  the  entire  contents  of 
the  Synoptical  gospels,  while  to  fill  out  several  years 
the  material  is  rather  meagre.  The  feeling,  shared  (for 
instance)  by  Bcyschlag  {Lebcn  Jcsu,  1  133),  that  it  is 
a  'violent  and  unnatural  process'  to  crowd  the  whole 
development  into  the  space  of  one  year,  is  balanced  by 
the  feeling  of  the  men  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
Even  repealed  visits  to  Jerusalem,  if  the  Synoptical 
gospels  really  imply  them,  are,  in  view  of  the  nearness 
of  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  and  of  the  many  feasts  (cp  the 
Gospel  of  John),  easily  conceivable  within  one  year. 
The  early  Christian  Fathers  were  not  disturbed  in  their 
assumption  of  a  single  year  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  with 
its  journeys  to  the  feasts. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  apart  from  64,  if  we  accept  the 
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most  common  interpretation  of  eoprrj  (Jn.  5i)  as  mean- 
.     ing  Pentecost,  the  feasts  group  themselves 
'     °    .        into    the    course  of  a  single  year:    2 13 
pe  Passover  ;  0 1  Pentecost  ;  7  2  Tabernacles  ; 

IO22  Dedication;  11 55  Passover.  Irenaeus  alone 
(ii.  223)  finds  three  passovers  mentioned  in  the  public 
life  of  Jesus  ;  and,  since  he  takes  the  second  not  from  t!  4 
but  from  5 1,  he,  as  well  as  Origen  (on  Jn.  435 
torn.  1339),  must  have  had  at  64  a  different  text  from  any 
known  to  us.  The  Alogi,  also,  according  to  Epiphanius 
{Htrr.  5I22),  found  mentioned  in  Jn.  only  a  passover 
at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  ministry. 
Positive  ground  for  assuming  the  later  interpolation  of 
64  (which  could  well  have  been  suggested  by  the 
substance  of  the  following  conversation)  may  be  found 
in  the  designation  of  the  feast  there,  which  is  d.fferent 
from  that  in  2 13  and  11 55.  a  designation  combining 
(so  to  speak)  5i  and  7  2.  So  also  the  introductory 
formula  fyv  5£  iyyvs  ('was  at  hand')  is  suitable  only 
in  2 13  7  2  11 55,  where  a  journey  to  the  feast,  which 
does  not  here  come  in  question,  is  to  be  mentioned. 

Moreover,  the  meagreness  of  the  narrative  in  Jn. 
is  much  more  comprehensible  if  the  writer  thought  of 
the  whole  ministry  as  included  between  two  passovers. 
He  can  hardly  have  regarded  the  narrative  in  chaps.  3-5, 
and  again  that  in  chaps.  7-11.  as  sufficient  to  fill  out  in 
each  case  a  whole  year.  Otherwise,  if  the  saying  with 
reference  to  the  harvest  (Jn.  435)  is  to  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  a  proverbial  phrase  (used  for 
the  purpose  of  the  figure  which  Jesus  is  employing) 
there  would  be  a  period  of  nine  months  for  which  no- 
thing would  be  told  but  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus 
and  the  baptizing  work  of  the  disciples,  and  a  stay 
of  six  months  in  Galilee  for  which  we  should  have 
.„    -  nothing  but  chap.  6.      If,  on  the  other 

y  '  hand,  only  one  year  elapsed  from  the 
purification  of  the  temple  to  the  destruction  of  the 
'temple  of  his  body,'  we  should  have:  2  13-  5  r ,  only 
fifty  days  ;  fj  c-72,  perhaps  127  days  ;  72-1022,  perhaps 
fiftv-right  days;  10.:-'-l2i,  perhaps  119  days.  In 
reality,  however,  e\ en  this  year  will  have  to  be 
shortened  somewhat  at  the  beginning  ;  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple,  which  theSynoptists  likewise  connect 
with  a  passover  (but  with  the  last  one),  cannot  have 
happened  twice,  and,  while  it  is  incomprehensible  at 
the  beginning,  it  cannot  be  spared  at  the  end  of  the 
ministry.  Whether,  then,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was 
before  a  passover,  or  whether  the  journey  to  John 
in  the  wilderness  may  have  followed  a  journey  tu  the 
passover  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  decide. 
In  the  latter  case  the  complete  absence  from  the 
narrative  of  the  baptism  of  all  recollection  of  such  a 
connection  would  be  singular  ;  in  the  former  it  would 
be  strange  that  Jesus  stayed  away  from  the  passover  in 
Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  forty  days  of 
the  temptation  are  surely  a  round  number  drawn  from 
OT  analogies,  they  may  safely  be  somewhat  reduced  ; 
and  the  walk  with  the  disciples  through  the  ripe  corn- 
fields in  Galilee  on  the  sabbath  is  then  chronologically 
quite  possible,  even  if  the  baptism  was  not  until 
immediately  after  the  passover. 

3.    The  Year  of  the  Public  Appearance  of  Jesus. — (1) 
In    Lk.  3i  f.    we    have,   as    the    last   of  Lk.'s    several 

47   First       chronol°gical  notes    (I526   2i/),    ;i 
notice  of  the  date  of  the  public  appear - 


appearance : 
Lk.  3i/. 


ance  of  the  Baptist.  This  notice  is 
■arly  the  product  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  evangelist 
would  have  taken  so  much  pains  about  fixing  this  date 
if  he  had  not  supposed  himself  to  be  at  the  same  time 
fixing  the  year  (for  the  Christian,  the  only  year  of  real 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world)  of  at  least  the 
beginning  of  the  Messiah's  ministry,  which  last,  together 
with  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  Lk.  regarded,  as  appears 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  narrative,  as  the  imni-diate 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  Baptist.     Whether 
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he  was  right  in  this  short  allowance  of  time  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist  we  need  not  decide  ;  if 
the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  really  did  last  longer,  it  is 
easily  comprehensible  that  the  previous  time  should  have 
escaped  his  knowledge.  What  year,  then,  does  Lk. 
mean  ?  Following  previous  writers  on  the  life  of  Jesus, 
B.  Weiss  and  Beyschlag  have  taken  as  the  starting- 
point  for  Lk.'s  reckoning  the  year  T2  ^.d.,  in  which 
Tiberius  was  made  co-regent  with  Augustus.  There 
is  no  proof,  however,  that  such  a  method  of  reckoning 
was  ever  used.  Neither  the  coins,  to  which  Wieseler1 
appealed,  nor  the  great  dignity  of  Tiberius,  adduced  by 
Schegg,2  which  is  in  any  case  to  be  ascribed  to  flatterers, 
can  establish  this  hypothesis  ;  and  we  shall  have  to  take 
the  death  of  Augustus  as  the  starting-point.  Now, 
Mommsen J  has  proved  that  until  the  time  of  Nerva 
the  reckoning  usually  employed  was  by  consuls,  but 
that  when  for  any  reason  a  reckoning  by  the  years  of 
the  emperor's  reign  was  desirable,  the  years  were 
counted  from  the  exact  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
reign.4  Accordingly,  Lk.  must  have  reckoned  the  years 
of  Tiberius  as  beginning  with  19th  August,  14  a.d.5 
The  fifteenth  year  ran  from  19th  August  28  A.D., 
to  18th  August,  29  a.d.  Although  we  cannot  control 
the  sources  from  which  Lk.  derived  his  information,0 
it  is  plain  from  the  table  of  dates  given  above  that  the 
notices  in  Lk.  3i  do  not  contradict  one  another,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  Lk.  's  information.  We  say 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  one  point  he  shows 
himself  not  perfectly  well-versed  in  Jewish  affairs  :  the 
Roman  custom  of  having  two  consuls  has  perhaps  led 
him  to  misinterpret  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  the 
high-priest  Caiaphas  (from  about  18  a.d.  to  Easter 
36  A.  u. ),  the  latter's  father-in-law,  Annas,  who  had 
been  high  priest  in  6-15  a.d.,  was  the  real  leader  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  Lk.  has  taken  this  to  mean  that  the  U\<> 
were  high  priests  at  the  same  time  (cp  the  same  error  in 
Acts  4  6). 

{2)  In  Jn.  220,  forty-six  years  are  said  to  have  elapsed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the  temple  to  the 
beginning  of  Jesus'  ministry  and  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple.  If  the  forty- 
six  years  are  treated  as  already  past,  this  brings  us  to 
a.d.  28.  Everything,  however,  is  here  uncertain — the 
position  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ministry,  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
ci  u  1  versa t ion,  as  well  as  the  evangelist's  method  of 
reckoning  (on  the  supposition  that  the  number  comes 
from  him).7 

( 3 )     The    public     appearance     of    Jesus    was     con- 

1  Beitr.  100-92. 

2  Todesjahr  des  Konigs  H erodes  und  Todesjahrjesu  Ckristi, 
1882,  pp.  61-63. 

a  'JL'.'ls  rumiseh-germanische  Herrscherjahr'  in  Ncucs  Archiv 
der  Gc>clLchajL  fiir  dltere  deutsche  GesJvichhkunde%  1890, 
pp.  54-05. 

4  The  imperial  era  introduced  by  Nerva,  which  to«ik  as  a 
basis  the  tribunician  year  beginning  with  10th  December,  the 
tribunician  year  in  which  the  emperor  ascended  the  throne 
counting  as  the  first  of  his  reign,  did  not  actually  come  into 
common  use  until  the  time  of  Trajan. 

5  The  method  of  reckoning  the  years  of  the  emperor's 
reign  (namely  beginning  with  1st  Tishri  766  a.u.C.)  represented 
by  Gumpach  (I.e.  93)  as  having  been  the  universal  custom, 
according   to  which   he  makes  the   fifteenth 
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>'? 


of  Tiberius 


begin    with    1st   Tishri   27   a.d.,    no   one    besides    himself  ha 
ventured  to  accept. 

6  Keim  assumed,  without  any  foundation,  that  Lk.  had 
Josephus(-4«A  xviii.  3  3)  before  him,  and  that  he  supposed  the  nvu 
revolutions  there  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  procuratorslnp 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  which  began  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius, 
to  have  been  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  Tiberius, 
and  so  hit  on  the  fifteenth  year  for  the  Baptist.  This  is, 
however,  in  _  contradiction  with  the  fact  of  the  large  number 
of  single  notices  in  Lk.  3  1,  which  implies  careful  investigation  ; 
and  is  in  itself  impossible,  since  Josephus  first  mentions,  the 
Baptist  in  xviii.  5  2,  and  has  already  related  the  death  of  Philip, 
which  happened  so  late  as  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius. 

7  Has  1  he  evangelist  perhaps  used  Nerva's  method  of 
reckoning?  That  yields  the  year  28  ,\.n.  On  the  different 
interpretations  of  the  number,  see  Sevin,  Chronol.  Jesu^),  1874, 
pp.  n-13. 
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temporaneous    with    the    imprisonment    of  the    J'.aptist 

mv    t,      *•  *    (Mk.  li4  =  Mt.  4i2;  Mk.617/.  =Mt. 
49.  The  Baptist.  \.     f   *   „   T ,    .,  '       ,      /■' 
^  r  lis/.,     cp    Lk.  ->  18-20).      Jesus   was 

baptized  shortly  before  that  (Mk.  I12  f.   and  parallels), 

and  the  execution  of  the  Baptist  happened  in  the  couise 

of  Jesus'  public  ministry  (Lk.  7  18/.  =  Ml  1 1  2/.  ;    Mk. 

1;  19-29  =  Mt.  I45-12  ;    with   Mk.  614-16=  Lk.il 7-9=  Mt. 

14l/-i-        .      .  ... 

The  execution  is  related  also  l>y  Josuphus  (.  Int.  xviii.  o  if.), 
who  does  not  give  the  exact  dale,  I  nil  is  k-d  to  mention  the  matter 
in  connection  with  the  dt-ieat  ul"  Aiuipas  by  Aretas  (in  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  36  a.d.),  which  the  nation  believed  to  he 
a  judgment  of  God  for  the  murder  of  John.  Aretns's  reasons 
for  making  the  uar  are  said  to  have  been  two  :  (,1)  the  divorce 
of  his  daughter  by  Antipas  in  order  that  the  latter  might  marry 
Herodias;  (2)  boundaiy  disputes.  l'toin  this  kuiin,  Hultzmann, 
Hausnith,  SehLiikel,  and  Nevin  have  inferred  that  this  divun.c, 
the  rebuke  of  which  by  John  led,  according  to  the.  Synoptists, 
to  John's  death,  must  have  been  not  loni;  before  36  a.d.  A 
judgment  of  God,  however,  may  well  be  di.-l.iyed  for  six  years, 
provided  the  crime  uhi'h  the  people  belit:\e  to  be  punished 
by  it  is  not  forgotten  ;  whilst  a  favourable  moment  lor  executing 
human  vengeance  does  not  always  arrive  immediately.  More- 
over, it  appears  that  boundary  disputes  were  finally  needed  to 
bring  about  the  actual  conflict.1 

From  this  war,  therefore,  we  can  draw  no  inferences  about  the 
date  of  the  Baptist's  martyrdom.  A",  to  the  marriage  itself, 
there  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  synoptical 
tradition  that  the  Haptist's  courage  occasioned  his  imprison- 
ment. The  account  of  Josephus  neither  excludes  the  assumption 
that  the  tetrarch  waited  tor  a  good  pretext  betore  arresting 
John  nor  makes  it  impossible  that  his  arrest  and  execution 
should  have  been  separated  by  a  short  imprisonment  (cp  Mk. 
620;  Mt.  11  2).  That  Herodias's  daughter  was  too  old  to  dance 
at  the  feast  is  shown  by  A.  von  Gutschmid  (Litcrarisches 
Caitmlblatt,  1874,  p.  52.')  to  be  wholly  undemonstrable,  and  a 
banquet  at  MaclKcrus  is  not  inconceivable.  That,  according  to 
Joseph  us,  Macharrus  should  have  been  at  one  time  in  the 
possession  of  Aretas  and  shortly  afterwards  in  that  of  Antipas, 
we  cannot  indeed  explain  (cp  Schiirer,  1  365)  ;  but  since  Josephus 
finds  no  difficulty  in  it,  it  has  no  force  as  an  argument.  Since, 
however,  we  cannot  fix  the  date  of  the  marriage,  the  whole 
matter  does  not  help  us  much,2  and  we  can  only  say  that  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  journey  to  Rome,  on  which 
Antipas  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  brother's  wife,  and  his 
return  to  the  tetrarchy,  soon  after  which  the  marriage  occurred, 
were  not  between  27  and  30  a.d. 

The  history  of  the  Baptist  presents,  therefore,  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  view  that  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Tiberius  =  29  .v.i>. 

4.    The  Year  of  Jesus'   Death. — Since  the  crucifixion 
_n  ,         ,  ,      .,      certainly     happened     under     Pontius 
Pilate,    its    earliest    possible    date    is 
26  a.d. ,  the  latest  35  a.d. 

The    complete    publicity    of    Jesus'     death     and     its 
character   as  a    civil     event,     its    well-understood    im- 
portance as  the  starting-point  of  Christianity,  its  unique 
impressiveness,    and    its    connection    with     the    Jewish 
passover,    must   have    made    it    a   chief   object  of   the 
awakening  chronological  interest  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  given  ground  for  believing 
that  the  date  could  be  fixed  with  reasonable  certainty. 
51    TV  '        {a}    Th's    suggests     that     probably     the 
—I*!,   j       chronological      interest      of     the      third 
method.     ,-  ,.\  , , ,     ...      ,.,  , 

Evangelist   { Lk.  . 1 1   f. )  was  engaged  as 

little  for  the  first  public  appearance  of  Jesus  as  for 
that  of  the  Baptist  :  that  it  was  directed  towards  the 
date  of  the  Lord's  death.  He  preferred,  however,  not  to 
interrupt  his  narrative  of  the  Passion  by  a  chronological 
notice,  and  therefore  worked  back  from  the  date  of  the 
crucifixion  to  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  ministry, 
and  so  to  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  dale  in 
Lk.  %  if.  is,  wilh  the  exception  of  the  '  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord'  in  419,  the  last  dale  that  Lk.  gives.  If, 
as  we  have  concluded  above,  Lk.  really  had  n.  whole 
year  in  mind,  he  must  have  put  the  death  of  Jesus  into 
the  next  (the  sixteenth)  year  of  Tiberius — that  is,  at  the 
passover  of  30  a.  d.  ;; 

1  See  the  account,   with  criticism,  of  Keim's  theory  and  of 

Wieseler's  objections  to  it,  in  Schiirer,  1  368/; 

2  Clemen,  Chron.  der  faul.  Brief e,  thinks  otherwise,  and 
reckons  out  33  a.d.  ;  but  his  argument  is  wholly  inconclusive. 

3  A  different  view  is  held  by  IJratkc,  Stud.  it.  A'rit.,  1892, 
who  holds  that  Lk.   regarded  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  as 
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That  Lk.  had  worked  back  one  year  from  the  sixteenth  year 
of  '1  ibenus  was  the  view  of  Julius  Africanus.1  On  the  other 
band,  Clement  of  Alexandria  took  Lk.'s  fifteenth  year  uf 
Tiberius  as  the  year  of  Jesus'  death  ;  as  did  probably  Tertullian, 
whose  statement  that  Christ  was  crucified  in  ibe  consulate  oi 
the  twu  Gemini  (e.j  a.d.)  doubtless  rests  on  Lk. :.(  if,  and  was 
perhaps  niad<j  on  purpose  to  avoid  confusion  from  the  later 
method  of  reckoning  (cp^ above,  §  47)  which  would  have  led 
him  to  the  year  28  a.d.  The  statement  in  the  received  text  of 
Tertullian  that  Jesus  revealed  himself  anno  xii.  Tiberii  Ca;sans  ' 
cannot  be  harmonised  with  Tertullian's  other  notices,  and  looks 
like  an  ancient  correction  intended  to  combine  the  .statement  in 
the  le-a  that  Jesus  was  crucified  in  the  lilLe^nth  year  of  Tiberius 
with  the  later  traditional  view  of  a  tlncc-ycar  ministry. 

(/')  The  theory  explaining  the  conduct  of  Pilate  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus  by  the  censure  received  from   Rome 

fi0  pjio+p  between  31  and  33  A....  kicks  all  founda- 
tion ;  and  so  docs  the  theory  (Sevin,  p. 
135)  that  the  hostility  between  Pilate  and  Herod  (Lk. 
lio'12)  was  possible  only  after  the  complaint  against 
Pilate  (as  to  the  date  of  the  complaint,  cp  Schiirer 
I411),  in  which  Antipas  had  a  share.  Hostility  between 
the  Roman  procurator  and  Herod's  heir  must  have  been 
the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

(c)  If,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  above,  the 
fourth  Evangelist  counted  three  passovers  in  the  public 

53  Temple    life-°f  Jesus  *cp  above'  §  45^'  and  the 
"    '  period    of    forty -six    years   from    the    be- 
ginning of  the  building  of   the  temple  is  to  be  taken 
seriously  (cp  §  48),  his  chronology  also  would  yield  the 
year  30  for  the  death  of  Jesus. 

(d)  A  final  decision  cannot  be  reached  from  the 
Jewish  Calendar.      On  the  one  hand,  the  Synoptists  put 

the  crucifixion  on  Friday,  the  15th  Nisan, 


54.  Bay  of 
Crucifixion. 


John  on  Fridav,  the  14th  (Mk.  I042,  Lk. 
2354,  Mt.  2762,  Jn.  T.I31}.2     On  the  other 
hand,  although  the  astronomical  new  moons  have  been 
computed  for  the  possible  years  with  a  difference  of  but 
a  few  minutes  between  the  computation  of  Wurms  and 
that  of  Oudemans,   and  the  days  of  the  week  can  be 
.  .     found,3   difficulty    is    caused    by    various 
' ,     T  S      irregularities    in    the     Jewish    calendar- 
calendar.     system      First(  the  beginning  Qf  the  month 

was  determined,  not  by  the  astronomical  new  moon,  but 
by  the  time  when  the  new  moon  was  first  visible,  which 
depends  partly  on  the  weather  and  on  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  is  always  at  least  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours  later  than  the  astronomical  new  moon.  In  order 
to  prevent  too  great  divergence  of  the  calendar,  it  was 
prescribed,  however,  that  no  month  should  in  any  case 
last  more  than  thirty  days,  and  that  no  j'ears  should 
contain  less  than  four  or  more  than  eight  such  '  full ' 
months.  Secondly,  the  intercalary  years  create  com- 
plication. 

A  thirteenth  month  was  added  to  the  year  whenever  on  the 
16 th  Nisan  the  barley  was  not  yet  ripe;  but  this  was  forbidden 
in  the  sabbatical  years,  and  two  intercalary  years  in  succession 
were  not  allowed.  The  only  sabbatical  year  in  our  period  (com- 
puted by  the  aid  of  1  Mace.  64953,  and  Jos-  Ant  xiv-  lu  2  '  CP 
15  1  2)  was,  according  to  Schiirer,  33-34  A.D. ;  according  to  Sevin 
and  others,'!  34.35   A,D.     Any  one  of  the  six   preceding  years 

identical  with  the  '  acceptable  year,'  and  put  the  death  of  Jesus 
into  that  year,  29  a.d.  Arguments  similar  to  Bratke's  are  to  lie 
found  in"  S.mclemente,  Be  vulgaris  a-ree  c»n->idatione,  1793, 
and  in  Caspari,  Chronologisch-gcographisclu-  Enileitung  in  das 
Lebf)i  lesu,  1869. 

1  So  also  Schiirer,  1  369.  Cp.  Gelzer,  S.  Julius  Africanus 
■laid  die  bv:.a>iti>iische  Chronologic,  1880,  1  48. 

-  On  the  attempts  tu  reconcile  this  discrepancy  see  the  com- 
mentaries and  the  books  there  mentioned. 

3  Cp  Wurms  in  Bengel's  Arch.  f.  d.  Thcol.,  1886,  vol.  ii.  ; 
Ideler,  Ifandb.  1  477-583  ;  Wieseler,  ChronoL  Synapse  der 
Vier  Jivv.  (1843),  and  licit r.  zur  rich ti gen  Wftrdigung  der 
jivv.  un  i  der  aJangLlischcn  iicsch.)  1869;  Gumpach,  Uebcrdcn 
altjiid.  Kalender,  1848;  Oudemans,  Rev.  de  Thro/.  1863; 
Caspari,  C/nvno/.-ecogr.  ElnL  i.  d.  Let'.  Jcsh  Christi,  1869; 
Schwarz,  Der  jiid.  Kal.  hisloris <h  u.  adrono/nisch  uutersucht, 
1872;  Zuckerinann,  Aleiterialieu  zur  J^divukclung der  altjud. 
Zcitreehu.  tin   Talmud,  1882. 

4  Cp,  besides  the  above-mentioned  work  uf  Gtimpai:h,  Caspari, 
21-25;  Sevin,  58-61;  Anirer,  De  teiufwrinu  m  A,tis  Aposto- 
lorum  rat/one,  1833,  p.  38;  Heivleld,  (Usch.  d.  Isr.  1\&ff.\ 
Zuckermann,  Ueber  Sabbat hjahrcyc his  una  Jobel-periode, 
J-ireslau,  1857;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Jud.  iii.  1878,  p.  636-639; 
Runsch,   in   Stud.  u.  Krtt.   1870,  p.  361/,    1875,  p.  589  jf.  ; 
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might  have  been  an  intercalary  year.  At  the  end  of  28-29  a.d., 
however,  there  was  no  need  of  an  intercalated  month,  because 
the  15th  Wan  fell  on  16th  April  29  A.D.,  and  on  5th  April  30 
a.d.  (so  accoiding  to  Wurms  ;  according  to  Gauss  and  Schwarz 
one  day  later).  At  the  end  of  30-31  there  may  have  been  an 
intercalary  month,  fur  the  15th  Nisan  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  on  26th  ur  271I1  March,  31  a.d.,  but  with  an  intercalary 
month  on  24th  April.  In  j2  a.d.,  the  15th  Nisan  fell  on  12th 
April;  in  33  a.d.,  on  2nd  April.  If,  however,  33-34  was  a 
sabbatical  year,  an  extra  month  would  have  had  to  be  inter- 
calated at  the  end  of  32-33,  and  then  the  15th  Nisan  would  have 
fallen  on  1st  May,  ^ ;  a.d.,  and  21st  April,  34  a.d.  ;  whereas  if 
34-35  was  the  saljhatieal  year,  the  extra  month  would  not  have 
been  inserted  until  the  end  of  33-34.  Thus,  in  33  a.d.  the  15th 
Ni-.au  wuuld  have  remained  2nd  April.  The  Jewish  empirically 
determined  dates  all  fell,  however,  one  or  two  days  later  than 
these  astronomical  dates. 

If  we  take  the  clays  of  the  week  into  account,  in  the 
years  29,  32,  and  35  a.d.,  neither  the  14th  nor  the 
15th  Xisan  could  possibly  have  fallen  on 
Friday.  On  the  other  hand,  if  33-34 
was  not  a  sabbatical  year  (and  so  32-33 
not  an  intercalary  year),  the  14th  Nisan  may  have  been 
celebrated  on  Friday,  4th  April  33,  which  would  corre- 
spond to  the  view  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  year, 
however,  is  excluded  if  Jesus  died  on  the  15th  Nisan, 
and  it  is  impossible  in  either  case  if,  as  is  more  likely, 
33-34  was  the  sabbatical  year,  and  so  32-33  had 
thirteen  months.1  There  is,  therefore,  no  great  prob- 
ability on  the  side  of  33  A.  n  On  the  other  hand, 
the  15th  Nisan  may  have  fallen  on  Friday,  23rd  April 
34  a.  n.  This  is  hardly  possible  for  the  14th  Nisan,  as 
the  astronomical  new  moon  occurred  at  6.42  p.m.,  7th 
April,  so  that  the  1st  Nisan  can  ha\e  been  put  at  the 
latest  on  9th  April  (so  Sevin,  144).  No  other  line  of 
evidence-,  however,  points  to  the  year  34,  and  this  reckon- 
ing by  the  calendar  suits  just  as  well  the  year  30  of  Lk. 
01  /,  for  in  that  year  the  astronomical  new  moon 
occurred  at  8.08  p.m.,  22nd  March,  so  that  the  1st 
Nisan  may  have  been  put  on  Friday,  24th  March,  and 
the  15th  have  fallen  on  Friday,  7th  April. - 

5.  The  Year  of  Jesus'  Birth  — Dionysius  Exiguus, 
according  to  the  proofs  given  by  Sanclemente  {I.e.  4  8) 

57  Tpsn=t'  ant*  confirmed  by  Ideler  {Handbuch, 
Birth  *  Dion   " 38s  f'  ^'   starled  m   ^s  reckoning  from 

Exiffuus  "  tneHlcAr"ati°n>  and  followed  the  common 
s  "  method  for  the  years  of  reigning  monarchs. 
His  view  was  that  Jesus  was  born  on  the  25th  De- 
cember, 754  A.u.  c. ,  and  so  he  counted  the  whole  year 
754  as  1  A.D.  The  view  defended  by  Noris  and  Pngi, 
that  he  assigned  the  nativity  to  25th  December  753,  and 
ignored  the  five  following  days,  is  wrong. 

In  this  reckoning,  which  gradually  came  to  be 
universally  accepted,  Dionysius  departed  from  the 
dating  for  which  Irenaeus  [Adv.  hcer.  iii.  25)  and  Ter- 
tullian  {Adv.  Jud.  8)  are  the  oldest  witnesses;  which 
dating,  based  only  on  the  information  given  in  the 
Gospels,  put  the  nativity  in  751  a.u.c.  =  3  B.C. 
Dionysius,  perhaps  because  he  had  no  means  of  fixing 
the  date  of  the  census  under  Quirinius  in  Lk.  "A,  or  the 
death  of  Herod  in  Mt.  2,  seems  to  have  reached  his 
result  by  putting  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus  one 
year  later  than  that  of  John  (15th  year  of  Tiberius,  Lk, 
3i/  ),  and  reckoning  back  thirty  years.  Since  we  have 
seen  that  the  thirty  years  of  Lk.  3i/.  is  a  round  number, 
perhaps  drawn  from  the  OT,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the 
narratives  of  the  nativity. 

(a)  Lk.  gives  two  points,  (i.)  He  says  (I36)  that 
Jesus  was  six  months  younger  than  the  Baptist,  whose 
58.  The  Baptist,  conception  happened  under  Herod 
(15).  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  the  birth  of  Jesus  fifteen  months  later  was  also 
under  Herod,   and,  even  if  the  evangelist  thought  so, 

Wieseler  in  Stud.  it.  Kr:t.  1895,  p.  527^  ;  Campari  in  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  1S77,  pp.  181-190;  Riess,  Geburtsiahr  CUrtsti,  1880, 
p.  45 /•  22g-2$6 ;  and  other  works  mentioned  in  Schuier,  1  29^/! 

1  See  for  the  year  33  a.d.  the  exact  reckoning  in  Schegg, 
p.  49/ 

2  So  also  Gumpach,  Hulfsm.  d.  rcduicnd.  Chronol.  1853, 
p.  94. 
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I  his  view  cannot  have  rested  on  documentary  evidence. 
Perhaps  Lk.  may  have  drawn  his  inference  from  the 
fact  that  the  Raptist  died  six  months  before  Jesus. 

(ii.)  Lk.  says  (2 1-5)  that  Jesus  was  born  at  the  time 
when  a  census,  ordered  by  Augustus  for  the  whole 
empire,  was  being  taken  in  Judaea  and 
Galilee,  and  that  this  was  while  Cyrenius 
(undoubtedly  Publ.  Sulpicius  Quirinius)  was  governor 
in  Syria.1  Such  a  census,  however,  was  legally  im- 
possible in  the  reign  of  Herod,  and  a  governorship  of 
Quirinius  in  Syria  before  Herod's  death  is  chronologically 
impossible,  since  at  the  time  of  Herod's  death  (4  B.C.) 
Quinctilius  Varus  (who  put  down  the  insurrection  follow- 
ing that  event)  was  still  governor  in  Syria,  whilst  his 
predecessors  were  Sentius  Saturninus  (9-6  h.c.  )  and 
Titius  (attested  for  10  B.r. ).  Josephus,  who  relates  the 
last  years  of  Herod  in  much  detail,  has  no  knowledge 
of  such  a  census,  but  says  that  the  census  of  7  a.d.  was 
the  first,  and  something  altogether  novel  for  the  Jews. 
It  may  be  that  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria  for  a 
short  time  (3-2  B.C. )  as  successor  to  Varus,  as  he  cer- 
tainly was  afterwards  from  6  a  11.  until  (at  the  latest) 
n  ad.  ;  but  in  his  first  (problematical)  governorship  a 
census  for  Judea,  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of 
Arehelaus,  is  likewise  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  census  in  Judxa  under  Quirinius  in  6-7  a.d.,  after 
the  deposition  of  Arehelaus,  is  well  attested  (cp  Jos.  Ant. 
xvii  I25  x\  iii.  1 1  and  2r  xx.  52,  BJ ,  xi.  Ii,  Acts[=Lk.] 
537),  and  may  have  been  in  fulfilment  of  a  general 
imperial  command  intended  to  be  executed  as  occasion 
should  arise  in  the  several  provinces.  This  could,  how- 
ever, have  applied  only  to  imperial  provinces  (including, 
therefore,  Judaea),  not  to  senatorial  provinces  :  that  is,  it 
would  not  be  universal.  Further,  (i)even  this  census 
could  not  have  included  the  Galileans,  who  were  subjects 
of  Antipas  ;  and  (2)  it  must  have  been  taken  as  the 
basis  for  a  poll  and  property  tax,  at  the  actual,  not  at 
the  ancestral,  home  of  the  subject,  for  the  latter  would 
have  been  in  most  cases  hard  to  determine,  and  such  a 
1  procedure  was  in  general  impracticable.  (3)  Moreover, 
Mary  could  not  possibly  be  affected  by  it,  because  she 
was  not  of  the  lineage  of  David  (cp  Geni-:ai,<x;ies,  ii. ), 
and  in  such  cases  the  authorities  dealt  with  the  male 
representatives  of  the  women. 

The  account  in  Lk.   rests,  therefore,   on   a  series  of 

mistakes,  and  the  most  plausible  view  is  that  the  evange- 

60   Lk  *<*   ^'St'  or  ^  tracution  which  he  followed,  for 

mprhnrl     some  reason  combined  the  birth  of  Jesus  with 

the  census  under  Quirinius,  and  assigned  to 

the  latter  a  wrong  date.- 

Perhaps  Lk.  simply  confused  Arehelaus  with  his 
father,  for  the  former  was  very  probably,  like  Antipas, 
occasionally  called  Herod.  This  confusion  of  the  (wo 
Herods  would  have  been  all  the  easier  if  after  Herod 
the  Great's  death  Quirinius  really  was  for  a  while 
governor  of  Syria.  The  same  confusion  may  have 
caused  Irenreus  and  Tertullian  to  adopt  the  year  3  B.C. 
for  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  imperial  census  of  Lk.  is 
perhaps  a  confusion  of  the  census  under  Quirinius,  put 
incorrectly  into  the  j'ear  3  B.C.,  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  census  of  Roman  citizens  throughout  the  empire 
which  was  actually  ordered  by  Augustus  in  6  B.C.,  for 
the  two  events  lay  only  two  years  apart.  Lk. ,  who 
(cp  §  47  above,  on  the  two  high  priests  in  Lk.  32) 
was  none  too  well  informed  on  Jewish  matters,  may 
have  inferred  from  '  the  family  of  David'  that  Joseph's 
home  was  really  in  Bethlehem,  and  have  supposed  this 
fact  to  be  the  true  means  of  combining  the  already 
current  tradition  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem  with  the 
incontestable  tradition  that  Jesus  was  a  Nazarene.      If 

1  See  the  conclusive  in  v.- ligation  by  SchHrer,  1  433^ 

2  A  chrunulogical  error  is  nut  without  analogies  in  Lk.  The 
case  of  Theudas  (Acts  ~>  y>f.)  is  well  known,  and  the  collection 
fur  the  poor  in  Acts  1 1  :>o/  is  perhaps  confused  with  that  of 
Acts  'Jl,  whilst  the  combination  of  the  various  famines  in  thii 
tinn  ..l  Claudius  into  one  world-wide  famine  (Acts  11  28)  is  very 
cloudy  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  census. 
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these  suppositions  are  admissible,  the  kernel  of  truth  in 
the  narrative  would  be  that  Jesus  was  born  not  far  from 
the  end  of  the  Herodian  period,  and  that  the  Roman 
rule  was  set  up  in  his  earliest  childhood.  In  both  these 
political  occurrences  an  inner  connection  with  the  events 
which  brought  in  the  Kingdom  of  Clod  was  doubtless 
observed  in  very  early  times,  and  the  interest  in  making 
the  closeness  of  this  connection  as  clear  as  possible  may 
have  led  to  the  enrichment  of  the  narrative. 

(6)  From  Mt.  we  have  as  chronological  evidence  the 
star  and  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  Ratumalis- 
fil  The  Star  m*  attemPts>  however,  to  subject  this 
star  to  astronomical  laws  do  violence  to 
the  idea  of  the  narrator.  The  star  moves  in  its  own  free 
paths,  appears  and  disappears,  travels  and  stands  still. 
Even  if  the  evangelist  is  wrong,  and  a  conjunction  or  a 
comet  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  story,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  from  what  phenomena  astrologers  of  '  the  Kast ' 
supposed  themselves  able  to  draw  such  inferences.  The 
star  shines  only  in  the  legend,  and  derives  its  origin  from 
Nu.  21 17  and  the  apocalyptical  imagery  (cp  Re\,TJ[). 
It  has  been  matched  by  similar  legendary  stars  at  the 
birth  and  at  the  death  of  many  of  the  great  men  of  the 
heathen  world. 

As    to    the    murder    of   the    innocents,    if   it    were    a 

historical  fact,  Jesus  must  be  supposed,  since  the  male 

fi2   The    children  were  killed  '  from  two  years  old  and 

t««««««4-«  under,'  to  have  been  not  less  than  a  year 
Innocents.    , ,  .f   .,  ,  ■        .    r 

old,    even    n    the    murder   was    just    before 

Herod's   death  ;    and   in   that   case,    since    Herod    died 

shortly  before  the  rassover  of  4   n.c,  Jesus  must  have 

been  born  at  the  latest  in  5  B.C.      Josephus,  however, 

although  he  narrates  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness 

all  the  horrors  of  Herod's  last  years,  has  no  knowledge 

of  the  murder  of  the  children.      On  the  other  hand,  he 

gives  almost  exactly  the  same  story  as  relating  to  Moses 

All  the  other  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  narrative 
in  Mt.  -  cannot  be  set  forth  here.  In  view  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  legends  to  connect  important  events 
with  one  another  and  to  mirror  their  mutual  relations, 
we  cannot  infer  from  Mt.  more  than  that  Jesus  was 
probably  born  shortly  before  or  after  the  death  of 
Herod— the  same  result  that  we  reached  from  Lk. 

The  only  results  which  have  a  very  high  degree  of 
probability  are  the  date  30  a.d.  for  the  death  of  Jesus, 

co   n and  the  period  of  about  one  year  for  the 

1     -  length  of  his  public  ministry.      Besides  this, 

it  is  also  probable  that  Jesus  was  born  in 
the  agitated  times  when  death  was  snatching  the  sceptre 
from  the  hand  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  when  with  his 
successors  the  Roman  rule  in  Judaea  was  coming  again 
in  sight. 

TABLE  VII. — Life  of  Jesus,   probable  Dates. 

circa  4  B.C.  ? — Birth  of  Jesus. 

circa  28/29  a.d. — Beginning  of  public  work. 

30  a.d. — Death  of  Jesus. 

II.  Chronology  of  the  Life  of  Paul.  —  The 
starting  -  point    for    Pauline    chronology    must    be    the 

64  Panl'q  Journey  to    Rome,    for   here   we   can    make 
iournpv    connect'on     w^h     the     dates     supplied     by 

to  Rnmp  Roman  history.  The  events  immediately 
preceding — namely,  the  arrival  of  Festus  in 
Palestine,  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  against 
Paul  (Acts  25 1-6),  the  hearing  and  the  appeal  (2f>6-ia), 
and  (27 1 )  the  shipment  of  the  prisoner — probably 
followed  one  another  rapidly  ;    but  the  actual   date  of 

65  Part  t^e  arrival  of  Festus  is  matter  of  dispute 

( see  the  literature  in  Schii rer ,  GJ lr,  X 
484/  n.  38,  to  which  must  now  be  added  O.  Holtzmann, 
NT  Zeitgesch.,  1895,  p.  125^  248;  Blass,  Acta  Ap. 
I^95-  P-  -~*-f-  \  Harnack,  Die  Chron.  der  altchristl.  Lit, 
1  ['97])-  For  the  most  part  the  preference  is  given 
to  the  year  60  or  59  A.D. ,  since  it  was  at  the  latest  in 
the  summer  of  62  (more  probably  in  that  of  61)   that 
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Albinus  succeeded  Festus,  and  for  the  events  related 
of  Festus' s  term  of  office  one  year  will  suffice.  The 
objection  to  an  earlier  date  is  that  it  might  not  leave 
room  for  the  events  of  the  life  of  Paul,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  Acts '24  io,  at  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
Felix  had  already  been  in  office  '  many  years '  (4k 
ttoW&p  4twp).  (That  the  courtly  Josephus  casually 
mentions  Poppa -a  as  Nero's  wife,  which  she  did  not 
U'comc  till  several  years  later,  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
serious  argument  in  the  same  direction. ) 

P>v  the  side  of  this  commonly  received  date,  however, 
.i  much  earlier  one  has  been  advocated  recently.1 

Thus  Kellncr  proposes  Nov.  54  a.d.  ;  Weber  and 
O.  Holtzmann,  the  summer  of  55  ;  Hlass  and  Harnack, 
56  (Harnack,  55?).  Whilst  O,  Holtzmann  takes  his 
start  from  Tacitus,  Harnack  starts  from  the  chronology 
of  Fusebius,  the  claims  of  which  to  our  confidence  his 
labours  have  materially  enhamed  He  shows  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  common  suspicion  of  the  dates 
given  by  Fusebius  for  the  procuratorships  preceding  and 
following  that  of  Festus. 

Eusebius  s  date  for  the  year  preceding  the  accession  of  Felix 
differs  from  that  of  Tacitus  by  only  one  year.  Nor  is  the  difference 
any  greater  in  the  date  of  his  removal.  According  to  Tacitus, 
Pallas  fell  into  disfavour  a  few  days  before  the  fourteenth  birth- 
day of^Britannicus,  which  fell  in  the  middle  of  Feb.  55  a.d. 
According  to  Josephus,  Pallas  obtained  of  Nero  an  acquittal  for 
his  brother  Felix  from  an  accusation  made  by  the  Jews  after  his 
recall.  Now,  as  Nero  ascended  the  throne  on  the  13th  Oct. 
54  a.d.,  the  time  left  under  him  by  these  two  dates  is  clearly  too 
short  for  the  events  narrated  by  Josephus.  Two  solutions  are 
possible.  Tacitus  may  be  wrong  by  a  year  in  the  age  of 
Britannicus;  it  may  have  been  his  fifteenth  birthday,  so  that  it 
was  not  till  56  that  Pallas  fell  into  disfavour ;  or  else  even  after 
his  fall  Pallas  may  still  have  had  access  to  the  Emperor.  Now, 
Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle  supports  the  year  56  as  that  of  the 
accession  of  Festus,  since  he  assigns  it  to  the  second  year  of 
Nero  (Oct.  55  to  Oct.  56 ;  on  the  textual  certainty  of  this  date 
see  Harnack,  236,  n.  2).  If  Felix  entered  on  his  office,  as 
according  to  Eusebius  he  did,  between  Jan.  51  and  Jan.  52 
(according  to  Tacitus  between  Jan.  52  and  Jan.  53),  he  could  in 
the  summer  of  56  be  described  in  case  of  need,  if  we  compare 
the  average  length  of  procuratorships,  as  having  been  in  office 

Any  objection,  in  fact,  to  this  number  56  for  the 
accession  of  Festus,  supported  by  Tacitus  and  Fusebius, 
could  come  only  from  the  requirements  of  the  life  of 
Paul.  We  shall,  therefore,  leave  the  question  open  for 
the  present. 

From  the  date  thus  obtained  for  the  relegation  of  the 
prisoner  to  the  tribunal  at  Rome,  let  us  in  the  first 
place  make  our  way  backwards. 

If,  as  we  shall  see  to  be  probable,  Paul  carried  out 
the  plan  mentioned  in  Acts  20 16,  his  arrest  must  have 
V  l "  been  at  Pentecost  under  the  procurator 
Felix,  who  (2427)  prolonged  the  proceedings 
for  two  years  until  his  retirement  from  office.  This 
mention  of  Felix  and  the  two-years  imprisonment  in 
Cassarea  are,  indeed,  regarded  as  unhistorical  by 
Straatman  (Paulus,  1874),  van  Manen  (Paulus,  1,  De 
hcDidelingen  der  Apostelen,  1890),  and  especially  by 
Weizsacker  (Ap.  Zeitalter,  18S6,  pp.  433-461);  but 
the  improbability  of  certain  details,  on  which  they  rely, 
is  not  conclusive,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rise  of 
this  circumstantial  narrative  cannot  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  doublet  to  Acts  25/.  That 
Felix  should  hold  over  the  prisoner  for  the  chance  of  a 
change  of  sentiment  in  Jerusalem,  and,  this  change  not 
having  come  about,  should  finally  leave  him  in  prison 
in  the  hope  of  leaving  one  popular  deed  to  be  remem- 
bered by,  agrees  with  his  character  and  the  habit  of 
procurators.  That  Acts  tells  nothing  about  these  two 
years  is  much  less  surprising  than  its  silence  about  the 
year  and  a  half  in  Corinth  and  the  three  years  in 
Fphesus.  That  a  provisional  imprisonment  of  two 
years  could   be   imposed   even  on  a  Roman  citizen   is 

1  By  Kellner  (the  article  'Felix'  in  Hergenrdther's  Kirchen- 
lex.V)  [Roman  Catholic],  1887  ;  Z.f.  katk  Theol.  1888),  Weber 
(Kritische  Gtsch.  der  Exegese  des  9.  Ka.p.  des  Rdmerbricfsy 
1889,  p.  in  ffi),  O.  Holtzmann  (i.e.),  Blass  (i.e.),  Harnack  (i.e.) 
following  such  older  scholars  as  Bengel,  Stiskind,  and  Rettig. 
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shown  by  the  two-years  imprisonment  in  Rome.  It 
is  likewise  obvious  that  Paul  would  not  have  had  his 
case  transferred  to  Rome  except  in  dire  necessity. 
The  dry  notice  in  Acts  2-1 27  is,  therefore,  without 
doubt  trustworthy,  and  the  arrest  of  Paul  is  to  be  put 
t\\i>  years  earlier  than  the  arrival  of  Festus — that  is,  at 
Pentecost  54  or  53. 

For    tlie   events   before   the  arrest    in    Jerusalem    we 
give  the  dates  in  two  numbers  ;  one  on  the  assumption 

-„    *vi--t       -   that  this  happened  at  Pentecost  S4  ;   the 

67.  Philippi     t.         ,,     t.,  0       .,-,      .    D^        t 

,     T  f L      other,  that  it  was  in  so.       I  he  lourney  to 

to  Jerusalem.  .         ,       c        ™,-r     -/\   .    ,,»     .n   *\ 

Jerusalem  from  Phihppi  (Acts  'J!.) 4--Jl  16), 

which  is  related,  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  at 
Miletus  ('JO  16-38),  from  the  '  we -source,'  was  begun 
after  'the  days  of  unleavened  bread,'  and  there  is  no 
reason  fur  supposing  that  Paul  did  not  carry  out  his 
plan  (*J0 16)  of  arriving  at  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost.  The 
itinerary  from  the  beginning  of  the  Passover  is  given 
us  as  follows  : — At  Philippi  (Passover)  seven  days  ;  to 
Troas  five  days  ;  at  Troas  seven  days  ;  to  Patara  eight 
d.iys, — in  all  twenty-seven  days.  This  leaves  twenty- 
two  days  before  Pentecost,  winch  was  ample  for  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  except  in  case  of  a  very  exception- 
ally unfavourable  passage  from  Patara  to  the  coast  of 
Syria.  Of  these  twenty-two  days  twelve  wi  re-  occupied 
as  follows  : — At  Tyre  seven  days,  to  Ptolemais  one,  to 
("a-sarea  nn<\  to  Jerusalem  two  to  three;  so  that  ten 
days  remain  for  the  voyage  from  Patara  10  Tyre  (which 
in  ordinary  weather  required  four  to  five  d.tvs)  and 
for  the  stay  at  Oesarca,  the  duration  of  neither  of 
which  is  stated.  From  the  stops,  which  in  view  of 
the  brisk  coasting- trade  were  surely  not  necessary, 
wc  may  infer  that  satisfactory  progress  was  made  bv 
the  travellers.  The  departure  from  Philippi,  which  was 
the  conclusion  of  Paul's  missionary  career,  is,  therefore, 
to  be  put  just  after  the  Passover  of  the  year  of  the  arrest. 
For  the  dates  earlier  than  this  point,  the  chronologist 
would  be  wholly  at  sea   without  Acts  ;    and  no    good 

.„    t,   ,  reason     appears     for     not    trusting    the 

68.  Ephesus    .   ,         .  u-  u    ■♦  r\     *u 
t    Phi"      "      inform  ition    which    it    gives.        On   the 

"^  "  great  journey  which  ended  at  Jerusalem, 
Paul  had  started  from  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  168/.;  Acts 
I'.t),  and  journeyed  by  way  of  Troas,  where  he  carried 
on  his  work  for  a  short  time  (Acts  20 1  does  not 
mention  Troas  at  all),  to  Macedonia  ( 2 Cor.  2i2  f.  7s). 
That  he  stayed  there  long  is  not  likely  ;  for,  if  he  had 
done  so,  the  length  of  his  stay  would  probably  have 
b  ■■■•n  given  as  in  the  case  (Acts  JO-;)  of  Greece  (Corinth). 
Moreover,  the  plans  made  in  Kphesus  (iCor.  IG5  ; 
2  Cor.  I15/!)  had  in  view  only  a  short  stay  in  Mace- 
donia, for  (1  Cor.  1(>3  cp  v.  6)  Paul  expected  to  leave 
Ephesus  after  Pentecost  (which  fell  somewhere  between 
15th  May  and  15th  June)  and  to  be  in  Corinth  so  early 
that,  even  if  he  should  not  decide  to  pass  the  winter 
there,  his  visit  should,  nevertheless,  not  be  too  short. 
This  would  allow  at  most  three  months  on  the  way. 
Now,  he  may  have  waited  rather  longer  in  Macedonia, 
in  order  to  learn  the  impression  made  by  Titus  (the 
bearer  of  2  Cor. )  ;  but,  even  so,  we  cannot  reckon  more 
than  from  four  to  live  months  for  the  whole  journey. 
In  G ninth  itself  he  stayed  (Acts20  3)  three  months, 
and  then  returned  to  Macedonia,  where  he  surelv  did 
not  stay  long,  since  he  had  been  there  just  three 
months  earlier.  Moreover,  he  had,  no  d  nibt,  formed 
in  Corinth  his  plan  of  being  in  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost, 
and  the  additional  time  which  the  unexpectedly  long 
journey  (occasioned  by  Jewish  plots,  Acts  20  3,  which 
made  the  direct  route  impossible)  must  have  cost  him 
would  of  itself  have  forbidden  an  unnecessarily  long  stay. 
He  probably,  therefore,  reached  Philippi  but  little  before 
the  Passover  ;  and  we  have  for  the  whole  journe}'  from 
Ephesus  through  Troas,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  back 
to  Macedonia  perhaps  eight  to  ten  months — namely, 
about  the  space  of  time  from  Pentecost  53/57  to  Pass- 
over 54/58.  In  the  summer1  of  53/57  in  Macedonia 
J  Or  autumn  ;  see  Corinthians,  §  3. 
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Paul  wrote   2  Cor. ;    at    the  end   of   this    year   or   the 

beginning   of   the   next    in   Corinth,    Romans,    and   the 

letter   of  introduction   for    Phcebe  to  the  Christians  at 

Ephesus  (Rom.  16 1-20).      About  this  time  may  belong, 

too,    the    undoubtedly   authentic    note    Tit.  3 12-14;     in 

which  case  the  Macedonian   Nieomedia  is   meant,  and 

the  plan  for  the  winter  was  not  carried  out. 

The  stay  in  Ephesus  had  lasted,  according  to  AcislO 

81022,  over  two  years  and  a  quarter  (Acts JO31   speaks 

««    -r.   1-  of  three  years),  so  that  Paul  must  have 

69.  Ephesus.  .     -,.       '         .   ,,     t        t        .      . 

c  come  to   Ephesus  at   Pentecost  or  in  the 

summer  of  50/54.      From  there,   after  he  had  already 

sent  one  letter  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  59),  he  wrote  in  the 

beginning  of  S3,  57  our  1  Cor. ,  and   later  had  occasion 

to  write  to  Corinth  for  vet  a  third  time  (2  Cor.  7  3  :   the 

letter  is  perhaps  preserved  in  2  Cor.  10-13).1 

From  this  long  stay  in  Ephesus,  which  doubtless 
formed  the  second  great  epoch  in  Paul's  missioniuy 
7(1  Cn  "  tl  ^'-"tivitv  in  the  Greek  world,  we  go  back  to 
the  first — namely,  the  first  visit  to  Corinth 
(Actsl^i-18  ;  cp  t  and  2  Cor. ).  This  appears  to  have 
lasted  about  two  years,  since  to  the  one  vear  and  a  half 
of  18  n  must  be  added,  in  case  18  u  refers  only  to  the 
time  spent  in  the  house  of  Titius  Justus,  the  previous 
time,  in  which  Paul  was  trying  to  work  from  the  syna- 
gogue as  a  base,  as  well  as  the  later  Iko-vclI  Tj^pai  of 
IS  18.  How  much  time  lay,  however,  between  the 
departure  from  Corinth  and  the  arrival  at  Ephesus  in 
50/54  we  cannot  tell,  although  the  very  sketchiness  of 
our  only  authority  (ActslX  i8-19i)  makes  it  easier  to 
belie\e  that  the  author  is  drawing  here  (except  for  the 
words,  v.  19,  €i<je\0J)v-v.  21,  6£\ovto$)  from  a  written 
source  than  that  he  relies  on  oral  tradition  or  his  own 
imagination.  Oral  tradition  would  either  have  omitted 
the  journey  altogether,  or  have  narrated  what  happened  at 
Jerusalem  in  some  detail.  All  suspicion  of  '  tendency  '  is 
excluded  by  the  brevity  and  obscurity  of  the  passage. 
For  the  journey  thus  barely  mentioned  m  Acts  one  year 
would  be  ample  time.  In  that  case  Paul  would  have  left 
Corinth  in  the  summer  of  49/53,  having  arrived  there  in 
the  summer  of  47/51.  In  the  beginning  of  this  period 
of  two  years  T  Thess.  was  written.  (The  genuineness 
of  2  Thess.  must  be  left  undetermined. ) 

Before  the  long  stay  in  Corinth  falls  the  Macedonian 
mission,  with  the  necessary  journeys,  which,  however, 
occupied  but  one  day  each  (ActslGn-18i).  For  the 
whole  journey  from  Troas  to  Corinth  a  few  months  would 
suffice.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Paul  set  out  after 
the  opening  of  navigation  in  March  of  the  same  year 
in  the  summer  of  which  he  arrived  for  his  long  stay  in 
Corinth. 

Up  to  this  point  the  probability  of  the  chronology  is 
very  considerable.       The  results  may  be 
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summarised  as  follows  :- 


TABLE  VIII. — Life  ok  Paul:  Entrance  into 
Europe  to  Imprisonment  at  Rome. 

Spring    47.''^- — Departure   from    Troas,  followed   by  mission 

in  .Macedonia. 
Summer  47/51-Summer  49/53. — Corinth  and  Achaia.     1  Thess. 
Summer  49/53-Summer    50/54. — Visit  to   Jerusalem  and  An- 

tioch  ;  journey  through  Asia  Minor  to  Ephesus. 
Summer  50/54- Pentecu.st  53/57. —Ephesus. 
Pent'jco-a  5}/57-IJa>s._>ver  54/58 — Journey    by    way    of  Troas 

and  Macedonia  to  Achaia  and  return  to  Philippi. 
Passover-Pentecost    5 1/58. —  Journey,    with    the  contribution, 

from  Philippi  to  Jerusalem. 
54/58-56/00. — Imprisonment  in  Cae^area. 
Autumn  56/60- Spring  57/61. —Journey  to  Rome. 
57/61-59/63. — Imprisonment  in  Rome. 

Passing  now  to  the  period  before  47/51  A.D. ,  we  find 
that  Acts  supplies  us  with  far  lew  trustworthy  accounts 
thout  dates  ;   nor  have  we 
any  Pauline  epistles  written  in  these  years. 
Highlyprobable,  nevertheless  (just  because 
of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  it  is  given),  although  not 

1  See,  however,  Corinthians,  §  18. 
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without  editorial  additions,  is  the  representation  preserved 
in  Actsl04o-163,  that  Troas  was  the  goal  of  a  zigzag 
journey  from  Antioch  in  .Syria  through  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  seeming  restlessness  (Acts  l<>6-8) — 
at  any  rate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  inland  journey — may 
imply  that  the  time  occupied  was  comparatively  short. 
In  that  case,  the  start  from  Antioch  might  fall  in  the 
year  46/50  ;  but  even  that  is  very  problematic.il.  We 
are,  therefore,  thrown  back  for  the  chronology  wholly 
f  1  f  on  Cal.  1/.  Here,  however,  it  is  not 
perfectly  plain  whether  the  fourteen  years 
in  *2i  include  or  follow  the  three  years  in  1 18.  For  the 
former  view  may  be  adduced  the  change  of  prepositions 
fierd  ('  after ')  and  5«i('in  the  course  of,'  RY"1*-)  ;  but 
this  can  be  explained  better  thus.  An  eireira  {'  then  ') 
having  been  introduced  in  1  21  between  the  two  twtiTa 
of  1 18  and  2i,  did  was  used,  instead  of  fxerd,  in  order 
not  to  exclude  the  space  of  time  between  the  two  ttrttra 
of  vv.  iS  and  21 — namely,  the  fifteen  days  in  Jerusalem. 
(Perhaps,  also,  in  2i  the  three  years  had  completely 
elapsed  before  the  first  visit,  whereas  the  secmu.1  visit 
may  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth 
year. )  On  this  view  seventeen  years  would  have  elapsed 
from  theconversion  of  Paul  to  the  conference  in  Jerusalem, 
out  of  which  time  he  had  spent  three  years  in  Arabia  and 
fourteen  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  ( 1 17  21 ).  The  latter  period 
was  certainly,  the  former  (at  least  for  Damascus)  probably, 
occupied  in  the  work  of  an  apostle  (Gal.  1 23  2j  f.). 
After  the  conference  in  Jerusalem  followed  a  stay  in 
Antioch  (2n-2i).  Since  3i/~  is  introduced  without  any 
sign  of  transition,  the  simplest  supposition  is  that  this 
irp<yypa.<peiv  (3i  ;  RY  '  open  setting  forth ')  and  its 
results  (that  is,  the  mission  in  Galatia)  come  chrono- 
logically after,  but  not  too  long  after,  the  events 
narrated  previously.  This  would  agree,  also,  with  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  Gal.  2  5. 

If  we  look  now  at  the  parallel  narrative  in  Acts,  there 
is,  in  the  first  place,  no  doubt  that  in  15 1-35  we  have 
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Acts,  as  in  Galatians,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
come  with  others  in  their  company  to  Jerusalem,  and 
return  to  Antioch  after  arriving  at  an  understanding  with 
the  church  in  Jerusalem.  To  Antioch  come  also,  in  both 
cases  (although  in  Acts  no  mention  is  made  of  a  visit  of 
Peter),  members  of  the  Jerusalem  church,  who  might  in 
Acts  also,  just  as  in  Galatians,  have  been  said  to  come 
from  James.  In  Acts  11 27-30  12  24/,  however,  we  find, 
besides,  mention  of  another  earlier  journey  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  and  back  again, 
after  the  journey  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
9 26-30  =  Gal.  I18).  Since  Gal.  l20-2i  makes  this  im- 
possible as  a  separate  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  two  visits 
from  Antioch  (Acts  11/  and  Acts  15)  must  have  been 
really  one  ;  and  this  would  explain  the  further  points  of 
resemblance  that  on  both  occasions  (in  one  case  after, 
in  the  other  before,  the  journey  of  the  apostles)  prophets 
come  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  11 27  1532),  and  that 
both  times,  although  in  different  wavs,  a  contribution  of 
money  plays  apart  (Acts  11  28/  Gal.  2io).  Cp  also  'to 
the  elders'  (Acts  11  30  I02).  Now,  although  this  visit 
is  in  general  more  accurately  described  by  Actslfi,  there 
are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  chronologically 
placed  more  correctly  by  Acts  11 27^ 

The  insertion  by  mistake  at  the  end  of  chap.  14  is  easy  tu  under- 
stand ;  for  whilst  large  parts  of  chap.  \Zf.  and  the  who  k-  ofdiap. 
15  are  certainly  the  work  of  the  final  author  of  Acts  (  lutio.  that 
the  style  is  the  same  as  in  Acts  1-12),  at  the  same  time  the  '  w<; 
source'  can  be  detected  fas  is  now  more  and  more  widely  h<:M) 
as  far  back  as  13  1,  and  we  can  ascribe  to  it  the  return  to  Antiui  h 
(14  26a)  as  well  as  the  later  departure  for  the  journey  of  10  bff. 
(without  the  intervening  narrative),  although  we  can  no  longer 
restore  the  original  connection.  Accordingly,  since  the  auihor 
had  not  been  able  before  Acts  \Zf.  to  give  a  concrete  account  of 
any  Gentile  mission,  an  undated  account  (perhaps  not  perfectly 
accurate)  of  a  conference  in  Jerusalem  (to  which  the  missionaries 
came  from  Antio:h)  which  treated  the  subject  of  Gentile 
missions  could  be  inserted  after  13yC  better  than  earlier.  The 
author  may  have  had  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  contri- 
bution of  money  (the  fact  but  not  the  date  of  which  he  had 
learned:   it  was  not  mentioned  in  his  source  as  the  occasion 
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of  the  last  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem;  Acts 21)  must  have 
been  brought  on  the  occasion  of  the  earlier  stay  in  Antiuch.  If 
so(<  we  can  see  how,  in  consequence  of  the  two  periods  of 
residence  in  Antioch,  he  was  led  to  suppose  that  there  had  been 
two  visits  u>  Jerusalem,  and  so  to  create  a  contradiction  to  Gal. 
\f.  All  this  becomes  still  mure  probable  if  the  districts  visited 
in  Actsiy/  could  be  called  Galatia  by  Paul  :  a  possibility  which 
can  now  be  reganled  as  proved,  as  is  the  impossibility  that  Paul 
should  have  called  them  Cilicia  (Gal.  1 21)  (see  (Iai  atia). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  seen  in  Acts  1:". if.  ^off,  that  at  the 
conference  the  great  question  was  about  the  Syrian  Christians. 
not  about  thuse  whuse  conversion  is  related  in  Acts  V&f. 

If  these  hypotheses  are  correct,  between  the  con- 
ference in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  2rf.)  and  the  journey  from 
Troas  to  IW.iu-duiiia  (ActslGS-n)  lie  the  missionary 
journey  { Acts  13/. )  begun  and  ended  at  Antioch,  and 
the  zig-zag  tour  through  Asia  Minor  (Adslf^-ltiS), 
the  beginning  of  the  01  initial  account  of  which  has  been, 
doubtk-ss,  somewhat  eon  fused  by  the  insertion  of  Acts  15- 
One  year,  however,  is  not  enough  for  these  journeys. 
The  hindrance  hinted  at  in  Acts  166/"  may  perhaps 
have  been  connected  with  the  winter  season,  if  the  date 
(March  47/51)  which  we  have  ventured  to  give  above 
for  the  passage  from  Troas  to  Macedonia,  is  correct.  In 
that  case  the  missionaries  would  perhaps  have  passed 
the  preceding  winter  in  Antioch  (Acts  14 26)  ;  the 
missionary  journey  of  Acts  13/  would  then  fall  in  the 
open  season  before  this  winter  ;  and  thus  the  departure 
from  Antioch  related  in  Acts  13 1/  would  have  been 
two  years  before  the  passage  from  Troas  to  Europe 
(that  is,  in  the  spring  of  45/49},  and  the  conference 
in  Jerusalem  immediately  before — perhaps  (if  we  may 
infer  from  analogies)  at  the  time  of  the  Passover. 
The  conversion  of  Paul  would  fall  (Gal.  1  r8  2i) 
fourteen  or  seventeen  years  earlier — that  is,  in  the  year 
31/35  or  28/32.  When  Gal.  was  written  is  for  the 
general  chronology  a  matter  of  indifference.1 

Hrr   -r,       .,       To  the  table  given  above  should  there- 
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fore  be  prefixed  : — 

TABLE   IX. — Life  of   Paul.    Conversion   to 

ENTRANCE    INTO    EUROPE. 

31/35  or  28/32. — Conversion  of  Paul. 

Three-years  stay  in  Arabia  and  Damascus. 
34/38  or  31/35. — First  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

Eleven-  or  fourteen-years  work  in   Syria  and 
Cilicia. 
45/49. — Conference  in  Jerusalem,  mission  in  Galatia. 
One-yearjourney  through  Asia  M  inc-  to  Xruas. 

Three  further  passages  can  perhaps  serve  as  proof  of 
the  results  reached  above.-     The  first  (Actsll28),  con- 

_       .  taining  the  mention  of  the  famine  under 

76.  Famine.    ^.,      ,■       ,  ,     -,    -,.  ■<• 

Claudius,  loses,   indeed,   its  significance, 

if  the  visit  there  mentioned  had  as  its  object  the  agree- 
ment about  the  mission-fields,  not  the  bringing  of  a. 
contribution  ;  but  it  perhaps  explains  the  mistaken 
combination  (Acts  11 30  12i)  of  this  journey  (of  45/49 
a.  d.  )  with  the  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  which 
happened  (Actsl2io-23)  between  42  and  44.  Josephus 
tells  (.4 /tt.  xx.  52  and  26  hi.  15  3 }  of  a  famine  in  Judasa, 
which  can  well  be  put  in  one  of  these  years,  and  so 
could  have  been  foreseen  in  the  preceding  year  (cp 
Schiirer,  1  474,  n.  8).  By  a  singular  coincidence  there 
was  in  49  also,  one  of  the  alternative  years  for  the 
journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  a  much 
more  widely  extended  famine  (see,  for  authorities, 
Schiirer,  id.).  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  author 
knew  that  the  conference  was  in  ..  famine  year,  but 
connected  it  by  mistake  with  the  famine  of  44  instead 
of  that  of  49,  and  that  this  assisted  the  confusion 
which    resulted    in    the    creation    of    an    extra    visit    to 

1  For  the  different  possibilities  see  the  Introductions  to  the 
NT;  for  the  latest  hypotheses, 'Clemen,  Chrotwl.  d.  J>aulin. 
BruA;  1893. 

2  We  can  make  nothing  of  the  statement  in  Acts  21 38. 
Even  were  its  authenticity  beyond  dispute,  we  have  no  means 
whatever  of  determining  the  year  of  the  sedition  referred  to, 
and  Wieseler's  choice  of  56  or  57  A.n.  {Chron.  79)  is  devoid  of 
any  solid  foundation.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  infer  any  date  from 
the  account  in  Acts  Ihf.  of  Agrippa  and  Berenice's  presence  in 
CEesarea  at  the  time  when  Paul's  case  was  desided. 
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Jerusalem.  The  confusion  of  the  two  famine  years  is 
the  more  pardonable  because  both  fell  under  Claudius  ; 
the  transformation  of  the  two  local  famines  into  one 
which  affected  the  whole  empire  is  easily  explicable. 
All  this,  however,  is  simply  a  possibility.  If  the  year 
of  the  conference  was  45  a.d.  ,  the  two  journeys  dis- 
tinguished by  Lk.  would  fall  so  close  together  that  we 
can  easily  understand  their  being  regarded  as  distinct, 
on  the  supposition  that  Lk.  knew  nothing  of  the  raising 
of  a  collection  and  its  delivery  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  but  did  know  of  a  famine 
about  the  time  of  the  conference  and  of  succour  given 
to  the  primitive  church  through  Paul. 

The  second  notice  is  that  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 

from   Rome  under   Claudius,   which  was   {Acts  18 1/. ), 

_         .   .        before  Paul's  arrival  at  Corinth.      The 

.  _"  year,    however,    of    this    edict,    which 

Or    I  pmr^ 

Suetonius   [Claud.    25)  also  mentions, 

is  not  certain.      Wieseler  [Chronol.  120-128) conjectures, 

without  conclusive  arguments,  that  it  was  issued  in  the 

year  of  the  expulsion  of  the  mathematici  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 

62  ;  Dio  Cassius  606) — that  is,  in  52  a.d. — whilst  Orosius 

(76,  15  ed.  Zangemeister,   1882)  gives  as  the  date,  on 

the  authority  of  Josephus  (in  the  existing  text  of  whose 

writings  we  find  no  mention  of  the  matter),  the  ninth 

vear  of  Claudius  =  49  a.d.  —  a  date  not  favourable  to 

the  earlier  alternative  reached  above  for  the  year  of  Paul's 

arrival   in    Corinth,   the  summer    of  47/51.      Orosius's 

statement,  however,  cannot  be  verified. 

Finally,  from  Acts y 24  ff.  and  2  Cor.  Wy2  f.,  it 
appears  that  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  was 
A  f  •  occasioned  by  a  persecution  at  a 
"  time  when  a  viceroy  of  Aretas,  king 
of  the  Nabat^eans,  resided  at  Damascus. 
The  latest  Damascene  coins  with  the 
head  of  Tiberius  (which  form  one  of  the  proofs  brought 
together  by  Schtirer,  1  615  f.  n.  14,  to  prove,  against 
Marquardt  and  Mommsen,  that  Damascus  was  not  all 
the  time  under  Arabian  rule)  belong  to  the  year  33-34, 
and  it  is  in  itself  not  probable,  though  it  is  possible, 
that  Damascus  was  given  to  Aretas  by  Tiberius,  who 
died  in  March  37  a.d.  ,  while  under  Caligula  such 
favours  are  well  known.  If  Caligula's  reign  had 
already  begun,  the  flight  of  Paul  would  have  fallen  at 
least  two  years  later  than  all  but  one  of  the  dates  assigned 
for  it  above.  However,  the  argument  is  uncertain. 
Nothing  known  to  us  makes  the  possession  of  Damascus 
by  Aretas  in  the  last  years  of  Tiberius  actually  impos- 
sible. If  that  should  be  excluded  bv  discoveries  of 
coins  or  other  new  evidence,  we  should  then  (the 
often  assailed  genuineness  of  2  Cor.  11  32/.  being  pre- 
supposed) have  to  combine  the  numbers  in  Gal.  1 18 
2 1  (so  that  there  would  be  only  fourteen  years  between 
Paul's  conversion  and  the  conference  in  Jerusalem), 
or  to  shorten  the  time  estimated  for  the  mission  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  or  else  to  omit  from  the 
life  of  Paul  the  two-year  imprisonment  in  Cresarea 
under  the  procurator  Felix. 

At  the  same  time,  the  coins  of  Tiberius  for  the  year 
33-34  exclude  the  year  28  as  that  of  Paul's  conversion. 
If  we  assign  the  imprisonment  to  54,  the  data  of  Gal.  1  /. 
must  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  total  of  fourteen 
VL-ars,  so  th.it  Paul's  conversion  would  fall  in  31.  In 
favour  of  this  is  its  nearness  to  the  death  of  Jesus. 
For  1  Cor.  1  ."1 3  ff.  does  not  well  permit  an  interval  of 
any  length  between  Jesus'  death  and  Paul's  arrival  at 
1  )amascus.  Conversely,  the  same  consideration  de- 
mands that,  if  we  regard  58  as  the  date  of  the  imprison- 
ment, we  should  calculate  from  the  statements  in  Gal.  1  f. 
tl  period  of  seventeen  years,  so  that  32  would  be  the 
year  of  Paul's  conversion.  Neither  series,  accordingly, 
conflicts  with  what  we  know  of  those  times  ;  but  it  may 
readily  be  asked  :  Are  we  warranted  in  casting  discredit 
on  the  statements  of  Eusebius? 

How  now  stands  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
close    of     Paul's     life?        The     travellers    set    out    for 
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Rome  in  the  autumn  of  56  or    60,  and  arrived  in  the 
„.      .  spring    of    the    subsequent     year   (Acts 

79.  Closing     27/:).       For   the   next   two    years    Paul 


period. 


was   kept  in  easy  imprisonment,  and  to 


this  period  belong  Colossians  and  Philemon,  though 
some  assign  them  to  the  C cesarean  imprisonment. 
After  the  lapse  of  the  two  years  began  the  trial, 
about  which  we  have  some  information  from  a  note 
to  Timothy  now  incorporated  in  2  Tim. ,  and  from 
Philippians.  Of  its  duration  and  issue  we  know 
nothing.  The  prediction  that  Paul  would  die  without 
meeting  his  friends  again  (Acts2025-38),  the  sudden 
breaking  off  of  Acts,  and  the  utter  absence  of  all  trace 
of  any  later  activity  on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  will 
always  incline  one  to  believe  that  Paul's  presentiment 
was  fulfilled,  and  that  his  trial  ended  in  a  sentence  of 
death.  If  so,  the  great  apostle  died  in  the  course  of 
the  year  59  or  63.  In  either  case  his  martyrdom 
was  before  the  persecution  of  Nero,  and  had  no 
connection  with  it.  Nor  does  any  of  the  older 

narratives  conflict  with  this.  When  Eusebius  in  his 
Chronicle  assigns  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  the 
fourteenth  or  thirteenth  year  of  Nero  (the  number 
varies  in  different  texts) — i.e.,  68  or  67  A.D. — he  is  in 
conflict  with  himself,  for  he  elsewhere  sets  this  event  in 
the  beginning  of  the  persecution  of  Nero,  which  beyond 
all  question  was  in  the  summer  of  64  ;  and  more- 
over, as  Harnack  insists  [I.e.  241  f. ),  his  date  lies  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  occasioned  by  the  legendary 
twenty-five  years  stay  of  Peter  at  Rome,  in  combination 
with  the  story  that  the  apostles  left  Jerusalem  twelve 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus:  30+12  +  25  make 
67.  But    neither    is    the    tradition    of   the    con- 

temporaneous death  of  the  two  apostolic  leaders  by 
any  means  so  well  grounded  as  Harnack  assumes 
{ /.  c. ).  In  Eusebius,  the  contemporaneousness  lies 
under  the  same  suspicion  as  the  date.  Clem.  Rom. 
chap.  5  gives  no  hint  of  it,  and  the  summary  introduction 
of  other  sufferers  in  chap.  6  gives  us  no  right,  in  face  of 
the  enumeration  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  Peter  and 
Paul  during  the  whole  of  their  apostolic  activity,  to 
apply  all  that  is  said  in  chap.  6,  and  therefore  the  death 
of  these  apostles,  to  the  persecution  of  Nero.  The 
testimony  of  Dionysius  (Eus.  HE  ii.  25  8),  d/xt/w  els  rr)v 
TraAtcu'  bfxboe  didd^avres  efxapr^p-qaav  Kara  rbv  clvtov 
Katpov  [ '  After  both  teaching  together  as  far  as  to  Italy, 
they  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same  time')  is  to  be 
taken  cum  grano  sails.  If  the  two  great  apostles 
died  a  violent  death  for  their  faith  in  Rome  under  Nero, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  tradition  might  lose  sight  of  the 
interval  of  one  year  or  five  years,  and  bring  the  two 
martyrdoms  together.  The  rapidity  with  which  in  the 
popular  memory  Paul  receded  behind  Peter,  a  pheno- 
menon already  noticeable  in  Clem.  Rom.  and  Ignat. 
[ad  Rom.  4),  admits  of  n  peculiarly  simple  explanation 
if  Paul  was  withdrawn  from  the  scene  so  much  sooner. 

Whatever   testimony   can   be  found  in  the  literature 

down  to  Eusebius  for  the  liberation  of  Paul  from  his 

«n   W      PI    ^rst  imPrisonment:  at  Rome  has  been 

i'v.       *  a  n      collected  anew  by  Spitta  [Zur  Gesch.  u. 

UDerauecw     Ut   des  Urch):isL   ^     In   truth>   all 

that  can  be  taken  account  of  before  Eusebius  is  the 
apostle's  intention  intimated  in  Rom.  1624  and  mentioned 
in  the  Muratorian  fragment  (except  that  the  apostle's 
plans  were  so  often  upset  by  events),  the  Pauline 
fragments  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (if  they  ought  not 
also  to  be  brought  within  the  period  of  missionary 
activity  known  to  us,  since  otherwise  they  would  present 
the  post-captivity  labours  as  -a.  strange  repetition  of 
what  preceded  the  captivity),  and  the  expression  ripfxa 
ttjs  dv(T€(jJS  'boundary  of  the  west'  in  Clem.  Rom.  It 
is  only  the  last  that  we  can  take  seriously.  Since, 
however,  Ignatius  speaks  of  Rome  as  36<ns  ['  west,'  ad 
Rom.\L-2),  and  Clement  himself  has  immediately  before 
opposed  dvens  to  di/aroXrj  ('east'),  meaning  therefore 
at    least   Rome    among   other   places,    it    is   not  at   all 
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difficult,  especially  keeping  in  view  the  Pauline  metaphor    [ 
of  the  ct7w*>  (conflict),   to  suppose  that  it  is  this  SiVts,    , 
[i'.e.,  Rome)  that  is  indicated  as  repjxa.      If,   in  spite  of    I 
this,  the  hypothesis  of  the  liberation  of  Paul  should  be    | 
accepted,  we  should  have  to  add  to  our  chronulogical    j 
table:    59/63.  —Liberation    of   Paul;    July-Aug.  04. — 
Martyrdom.      The    apostle's    eventful    life    would    thus 
end  with  «.  period  completely  obscured  iu  the   popular 
memory,  a  period  the  events  uf  which  luue   not   left  a 
trace  behind. 

TABLE  X.— Life  uk  Paul  :  Last  Pkriod. 

56/60  (autumnV — Paul  set  out  for  Rome. 

57/61  (,>prin^).—  Arrival  in  Rome. 

57/61  A  — Kas\-  iinpnMinment ;  Col.  Philem. 

59/63.  —  HtMth  of  I'aul. 

[otherwise] 
[s.-)/63.— Liber.itK.ii  of  Paul.] 
[04  July-Aug.  —  Martyrdom.] 

III.   Chkonoioc.y   of   the   Churches    in   Pales- 
tink. — i,    If  the  dates  so  far  accepted  are  correct,  the 

Gl.  Earliest 


events. 


whole  Palestinian  development  described 
bv  the  author  of  Acts  (almost  our  only 
authority  for  this  period)  between  the 
death  of  Jesus  and  the  conversion  of  Paul,  finally 
culminating  in  the  death  of  Stephen  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  church  in  lerusalem,  must  be  crowded  into  the 
limits  of  two  years,  or  possibly  even  of  a  single  year. 

The  traditions  are,  however,  very  scanty.  According 
to  1  Cor.  ],">  1-7  there  happened  in  this  space  of  time  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  Peter  and  the  twelve  (as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  a 
certain  conclusion,  but  with  which  the  return  to  Jerusalem 
is  most  clearly  connected),  his  appearance  to  the  500 
brethren  (perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  occurrence 
narrated  in  Acts  2,  which  in  that  case  was  in  Jerusalem, 
and,  if  Acts  2  is  correct,  fifty  days  after  the  death  of 
Jesus),  the  conversion  of  him  who  afterwards  became 
head  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  James  the  Lord's 
brother  (since  this  beyond  doubt  happened  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  to  him  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  IT) 7),  and 
the  conversion  (by  the  same  means)  of  many  who  after- 
wards became  missionaries.  The  necessity  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Hellenists  (Acts  6  r-6)  suggests  that  from 
the  return  of  the  twelve  until  that  time  a  considerable 
period  had  elapsed,  which  is,  however,  very  insufficiently 
filled  out  by  the  narratives  in  chaps.  3-5. 

^.  As  to  the  later  events,  in  the  narratives  in  Acts 
Mi-30  thi-ll  iS  11 19-24  illustrating  the  geographical 
extension     of     Christianity,     the     author 


s4-+' 

82.  Later 
events. 


plainly  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
events  described  followed  one  another  in 
mutually  exclusive  periods  of  time.  If  the  accounts  are 
historical,  the  missionary  operations  of  Philip  and  Peter 
were  undertaken  while  Paul  was  working  in  Damascus 
and  Antioch  (including  Syria)  in  31/35  or  32/36^?  A  D. 
The  anonymous  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Damascus 
and  Antioch  belong,  of  course,  to  the  time  before  Paul 
took  hold  in  those  places.  If  the  recollections  lying  at  the 
basis  of  Acts  11  22-26  are  approximately  correct,  Barnabas 
must  have  left  Jerusalem  finally  for  Antioch  not  very 
long  after  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  34/38  or 
35/39  A.D.,  and  Philip  may  by  that  time  have-  already 
removed  to  Caesarea  (Acts  840). 

3  After  these  events  we  hear  nothing  until  the  death 
of  James  the  son  of  Zebcdee  between  41,  the  year  in 
which  Herod  Agrippa  I.  began  to  rule  over  Judaea,  and 
44,  the  year  of  his  death  (Actsliii/).  If  the  account  in 
Acts  is  correct,  about  this  same  nine  Peter  left  Jerusalem 
permanently  (Actsliii?),  and  James  the  Lord's  brother 
must  have  already  be  ome  the  leader  of  the  church 
(Actsl2i7).  With  this  agrees  excellently  the  abun- 
dantly attested  old  Christian  tradition  that  the  twelve 
left  Jerusalem  twelve  years  after  Jesus'  death  (see  reff. 
in  Harnack,  Chronologie,  243).  It  may  be  in  error 
simply  in  transferring  to  the  twelve  what  applied  only 
to  their  head,  Peter.     At  all  events,  Acts  tells  us  nothing 
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of  the  ten  left  after  the  death  of  James.  The  twelfth 
year  would  be  42  A.ix  In  that  case  Herod  must  have 
sought,  immediately  after  his  accession,  by  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  Christians  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  ]i-\\s. 

4.  If  the  results  reached  above  with  reference  to  what 
we  rati  in  Acts];)  llzjjf.  and  13/.  are  right,  our  next 
information  relates  to  the  year  45  or  49,  when  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Barnabas  gather  again  at  the  conference 
round  James,  at  whose  side  (( ial.  2g)  appears  John,  the 
son  of  Zebedee.  Paul  and  I iarnabas  return  to  Antioch  ; 
Peter  leaves  Jerusalem  again  very  soon,  and  lives  for  a 
while  among  the  Christians  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ^1/). 

5.  In  54/5^,  when  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
contribution,  James  is  master  of  the  situation  (Aets 
ill  10).  Tins  is  the  last  information  from  the  NT  about 
the  church  in  Palestine. 

6.  According  to  the  received  text  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xx. 
9i),  James  suffered  martyrdom  in  62 — that  is,  under  the 
high  priest  Ananos  (son  of  the  high  priest  of  the  same 
name  known  to  us  from  the  Gospels) — but  before  the 
arrival  in  Judaea  of  Albinus,  the  successor  of  the  pro- 
curator Kestus.  (After  Pestus's  early  death  Annas  had 
been  appointed  high  priest  by  Agrippa  II. )  The  passage 
is  not  free,  however,  from  the  suspicion  of  Christian  inter- 
polation. Hegesippus  (Pus.  HE  ii.  Ii3n-i8)  seems  to 
have  put  the  death  of  James  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.1 

Shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70) 
the  Christians  removed  to  Pella  in  Peraea.  The  year  is 
not  certain,  but  was  probably  67,  when,  after  the  down- 
fall of  Ccstius,  Jewish  fanaticism  overreached  itself. 

IV.  Other    Dates    in    the    History   of   Primi- 

fith       TIVE  Christianity. — Here  can  be  men- 

'    ,  tioned   only   those   few   points    on  which  ^ 

stray  ray  of  light  happens  to  fall.      In  the 

nature  of  the  case,  detailed  discussions  can  be  given  only 

in  the  special  articles. 

i.  Ptier. — That  Peter,  the  last  trace  of  whom  we 
found  in  .1.0.  45/49,  or  somewhat  later,  at  Antioch, 
was  later  «.  travelling  missionary  after  the  manner  of 
Paul,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  allusions  to  him  in 
1  Cor.  1  12  022  95.  1  Pet.  fn-/. ,  even  if  the  epistle  was 
not  written  by  Peter,  implies  his  intimate  association 
with  Paul's  former  companions  Silvanus  and  Mark,  and 
t  Pet.  Ii/.  his  missionary  activity  in  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  For  this  latter  there  was  room  at  any  rate 
after  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  in  54/58,  and  for  most  of 
the  provinces  even  before  that  time  :  name!}',  from  the 
moment  when  Paul  transferred  his  chief  activity  to 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  Asia.  in  regard  to  Peter's  stay 
in  Rome,  for  which  iPet.fi  13  is  an  argument  (it  is 
certainly  to  be  put  later  than  the  end  of  Paul's  trial), 
and  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  it  was  in  the 
persecution  after  the  file  in  Rome  (July  64)  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  (cp  Clem.  Rom.  5),  see  Pktrr. 
The  assumption  of  a  contemporaneous  martyrdom 
of  Paul  and  Peter  finds  no  support  in  the  earliest 
documents  :  see  above,  $  79. 

2.  Jo/w.—As  to  John's  residence  in  Ephesus  and  his 
end,  see  John-. 

3.  Whilst  the  persecution  under  Nero  was  doubtless 
in  the  main  limited  to  Rome,  the  last  years  of  Domitian, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  in  consequence  of  the  insistence 
on  tlie  worship  of  the  Emperor,  may  have  been  a  period 
of  many  conflicts  with  Christianity.11 

To  this  time  (say  93-96)  many  scholars  assign  Hebrews 

and  1  Peter  (while  others  carry  them  down  to  the  reign 

WT     of  Trajan),   as   well   as  the   Apocalypse   of 

. " .  John  (see  the  special  articles).        Not  much 

writings.  jatei_(    pgrhapg   about   the  end   of   the    first 

»  For  further  discussion,  with  references  to  sources  and  biblio- 
graphy, -■•ee  Schiirer,  1  486  f. 

2  Cp  especially  Neumann,  Dcr  romische  Staat  it.  die  allge- 
tneint-  Kirche,  1890,  I7  ff. ;  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  1^93,  p.  252^ 
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century,  were  written  Ephesians,  the  Third  Gospel,  and 
Acts.  Our  Gospel  of  Mark  must,  apart  possibly  from 
some  later  additions,  have  been  written  before  this  ; 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  a  much  later  date  than  70. 
The  Fourth  Gospel,  after  which,  probably,  came  the 
Johannine  epistles,  can  well,  by  reason  of  its  near  rela- 
tion to  Lk.  and  for  other  reasons,  have  been  written  at 
the  same  time  as,  or  not  long  after,  the  Third  Gospel. 
The  first  third  of  the  second  century  best  suits  the  latest 
books  of  the  NT — Matthew,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and 
James,  all  of  them  doubtless  products  of  the  Roman 
church.  Judo  may  have  been  written  somewhat  earlier, 
2  I'eter  somewhat  later.  See  the  Introductions  to  the 
NT  and  Harnack,  Chronologie,  246-50,  245/.,  451-64, 
475-9L  651-81. 

TABLE  XL— Some  Other  Dates 
(Approximations). 

31/15  or  32/36^— Work  of  Philip  and  Peter  in  Palestine. 

-M/}o  <->r  35/39^— Barnabas  removes  to  Antioch. 

i;/:Uv<..-<_-ri  41  and  44.— Death  of  James,  son  of  Zebedee  ;  Peter 

leaves  Jerusalem  ;  James  leader. 
45/49.— Conference  (Gal.  29).— Peter  soon  resides  at  Antioch 

(0al.2n^). 
54/58.  —Paul  brings  contribution  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 21  i3). 
Later. — Peter  becomes  a  travelling  missionary. 
62  or  later? — Death  of  James. 
67?  Christians  remove  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella. 
70.—  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Not  much  after  70. — Our  Gospel  of  Mark  written. 
93-96  (?) — Heb.  and  1  Pet.  (ace.  to  many)  ;  Apoc. 
About  end  of  century. —  Eph.,  Lk.,  Acts,  Jn.,  Epp.  of  Jn. 
First  third  of  2nd  century.— Jude,  Ml.,  Past.  Epp.,  Ja.(  2  Pet. 

H.  v.S. 
TjIRI.iography.       A.    Old    Testament.  —  Ideler,    Handh.    dcr 
math.  11.  tech.  Chron.   2  vols.    iS-iyzn,  and  Lehrb.  der  Chron. 
oc:    Dn,i;rtn^n«i,TT    i3v;     H.    klrundes,     Abhaiuflungen    zur 

85.  Bibliography.  (^sJu  des  0Hetlts  im  Altcithu)n,  lS74; 

Schrader,  Kcilimchriftcn  it.  Gesch  ichtsjofichuug,  1878  ;  I  J. 
Nutcler,  Zusammenhang  dcr  A  T lie  ken  Zeitrechnung  mit  dcr 
I'ropauc-csch.  Minister,  1879,  Pr-  u-  l885'  PL  '"•  l886  :  Homrnel, 
Ab'riss  dtrhah.-ass.  it.  israelii.  Gesch.  in  Tabellenfonn,  Leipsic, 
[880;  Kloiql,  Gesch.  des  semit.  Alterthums,  Leipsic,  1882  ; 
Schrader,  A' ATP),  1883  (COT,  1885-88);  Mahler,  Biblische 
Chron.  u.  Zeitrechnung  dcr  Hebr.  1887  ;  Lederer,  Die  Biblhchc 
Zeitrechnung,  1888;  Winckler,  AT  Untersuch.  1892;  Kautzsch, 
PIS,  1894,  Beilagen,pp.  1 10-135  (a  tabular  chronological  summary 
from  Moses  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C.;  ET  by  J. 
Taylor) ;  'Zeitrechnung'  by  Richm  in  his  H  ll'B,  1084,  pp.  1800- 
1825;  and  by  Gust.  Rusch, /\A".£(->  17  444-484;  Carl  Niebuhr,Z>zV 
Chronol.  dcr  Gesch.  Israels,  Ace;.  Bab.  u.  Ass,  von  2000-700  v. 
Chr.  untcrsuc/it,  10,6. 

(>n  particular  points  also  the  folio-wing : — For  the  time  of  the 
Judges:  Nuldeke,  Untersuch.  zur  Kr-tik  des  AT,  173-10°'.  For 
the  Monarchy  (besides  the  histories  of  Israel):  Wellhausen,  'Die 
Zeitrechnung  des  Buchsder  Kunigeseitder  I  heilungdes  Reichs  ' 
in  the  JDT,  1875,  pp.  607-640  ;  Krey,  '  Zur  Zi'iti  eennung  des  B. 
der  Kunige  in  ZIVT,  1877,  pp.  404-408  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph. 
i88j,  pp.  145-151,  401-404  (2nd  ed.  403-406),  413-419  (-.jiid  ed.  415- 
421);  Kamph.  />ie  Chron.  iter  hebr.  A't>nioe,  1883,  cp  Z.ATIV, 
8193-202  ['8-1];  KJostermann,  Sa?7i.  u.  Kon.  ['87],  pp.  493-498; 
Riihl,  'Die  Tyiischc  KuiiiLcslKte  des  Menander  von  Ephesus' 
in  the  Rhcin.  M us./iir  Thil.  n.s.  [93],  pp.  565-578,  and  'Chron. 
der  Kunige  von  Israel  u.  Juda,'  in  Deutsche  Zt.f.  Gischichts- 
ii'iss.  I244-76,  171  I  95]  :    Benzinger,  'Kon.,'  1899  (AY/C). 

For  the  Lhronoloey  0/  the  Persian  times. — Kuenen,  '  De 
chron.  van  hct  Per/,  tijdvak  der  Joudsche  geschied.'  in  Proc. 
Amsterdam  Royal  Academy,  Literature  Section,  1890,  trans- 
lated into  German  in  Bu.'s  edition  of  Kue.'s  Biblical  essays, 
Gesammelte  Abkandlungen,  etc.  ['94],  212-251  ;  A.  van  Hoo- 
nacker,  Zorobabel  et  le  S'.uond  temple,  etude  sur  la  c'/ron.  des 
six  premiers  chapitres  du  liz're  d '  Esdras,  1892,  and  A'e'hem/e 
en  Ian  2 1  d 'A  rtaxerxes  I.  ;  h.  sdras  en  fan  7  dA  rtaxerxes  II. 
(reply  to  Kue.),  T892  ;  Kosters,  Het  Iterstcl  fan  Israel  in  het 
Perz.  ti/dr'aM,  i°94  ;  Ed.  Meyer,  Die  Fntstehung  des  J urtoi- 
titms,  iSq6  .  Charles  C.  Torrey,  The  Compos,  tion  and  Hist. 
Value  of  Fzra-Xch.,  j  £«:/>. 

]'.  Neiv  Testament. ~>mii  the  literature  cited  in  the  course  of 
the  article,  especially  §  40  (note)  and  §§  51-56  (notes).  Cp  also 
C.  H.  Turner  in  Hastings'  DB. 

K.M.   (§§1-38,85);    H.  v.S.   {§§39-84). 

CHRYSOLITE  (xpYCOAiOoc).  one  of  the  found- 
ations of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Rev.  21 10).  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  ancient  times 
the  term  was  applied  to  a  particular  shade  of  Beryl 
{q.v.).  See  Precious  Stones.  In  modern  usage 
Chrysolite  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  yellow  or 
yellowish -green  varieties  of  olivine,  the  transparent 
varieties  being  known  as  peridote  (cp  Topaz). 
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Xpv<roAi0os  in  ©  is  used  to  translate  tarsi!  in  Ex.  *28co  3931 
Ezek  2S13  (cp  Ezek.  1  16  Aq  [BAQ  transliterate],  Dan.  106 
Theod.  [see  Sw.]).  In  Ezek.  'JS  13  AVn>&.  has  '  chrysolite,'  but 
elsewhere  EV  'beryl,'  which  more  probably  represents  lohani; 
see  Beryl,  §  3,  T-arshish,  Stunk  ok. 

CHRYSOPRASE,  CHRYSOPRASUS  (xpycottp<v 
coc).  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  .Apocalypse  (Rev.  21  iof).  In  ancient 
times  the  term  was  perhaps  applied  to  a  shade  of  Beryl  ; 
cp  Precious  Stones. 

The  word  does  not  occur  in  <D  ; T  but  A  Y»'S-  has  '  chrysoprase  ' 
for  -HID.  kadhkodli,  in  Ezek.  27  16  where  AY  has  'agatu'  and 
RV  '  ruby'  (see  Chalcedony)  ;  and  ha*  '  chrysoprase '  also  for 
"iD3i  ndphekh,  in  Ezek.  -S 13,  where  EY  has  '  emerald  '  and  RY11,Hr- 
'carbuncle  *  ^see  Carbuncle,  Emerald).  In  mod.  mineralogy 
the  chrysoprase  is  an  agate  coloured  apple-green  by  the  presence 
of  oxide  of  nickel. 

CHUB,  RVCub  (>13  ;  Aq.,  Sym. ,  Theod.  XOyBaA), 
if  correct,  is  the  name  of  a  people  (Ezek.  30 st)  ;  but 
(T^iaq  jias  ^igyec.  an.d  Cornill  is  doubtless  right  in 
regarding  2'3,  Cub,  as  a  corruption  of  2^,  Lub,  which 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  plural  form  Lubim  (g.v. ).  See 
also  Mingled  People. 
I  CHUN,  RV  Cun  (J-13,  1  Ch.  188),  an  Aramaean  city 
identified  by  Ges.-Ruhl  (following  ZDP J'834)  with  the 
modern  Kuna  (Rom.  Cu tints)  between  Laodicea  and 
Hierapolis.  The  reading  Chun  is,  however,  certainly 
corrupt  (cp  Ki.  in  SHOT).  See  Berothai,  and,  for  a 
suggested  emendation,  Mekom. 

CHURCH  (eKKAHClfiO-      I-  A'<?w(-  and  Idea.—  The 

word  Eccksia  has  an  important  history  behind  it  when 

it  first  appears  in  Christian  literature.      It 

1.  nistory     was   ^   regU]ar  designation   of  the  as- 

0  '  sembly  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  a 
free  Greek  state,  'called  out'  or  summoned  to  the 
transaction  of  public  business.  It  had  then  been 
employed  by  the  Greek  translators  of  the  OT  as  a 
natural  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ^np  (see  Assembly), 
the  whole  '  congregation '  of  Israel,  regarded  in  its 
entirety  as  the  people  of  God.  A  less  technical  Greek 
usage,  current  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  illustrated  by  the 
disorderly  assemblage  in  the  theatre  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
I93241),  where  we  find  also  by  way  of  contrast  a  reference 
to  '  the  lawful  assembly'  (v.  39,  4v  ry  ivv6(xip  €KKk7)aiq). 
The  Jewish  usage  is  found  in  Stephen's  speech  when 
he  speaks  of  Moses  as  having  been  '  in  the  church  in 
the  wilderness'  (738).  Thus  the  traditions  of  the  word 
enabled  it  to  appeal  alike  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  a 
fitting  designation  of  the  new  people  of  God,  the 
Christian  society  regarded  as  a  corporate  whole. 

In  this  full  sense  we  find  it  in  Jesus'  declaration  to 
Peter,    'I  will  build  my  church'   (otKodo/j.rjo'O}  fj.ov  tt]v 

n   -KTTTX  cKfcXnaiav:   Mt.  16 18).      Here  it  is  rc- 

2  NT  usa,£T6  • 

.'    _         ,&  garded  as  the  divine  house  that  is  to 

111  uospeis.  be  builded[  ,  the  keys  -  of  which  are  to 

be  placed  in  the  apostle's  hands  :  see  Binding  and 
Loosing.  It  is  thus  equated  with  '  the  kingdom  of 
heaven '  which  Christ  has  come  to  establish,  each  of 
the  designations  being  derived  from  the  past  history  of 
the  sacred  commonwealth.  The  force  of  the  phrase, 
as  well  as  the  emphasis  given  by  the  position  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  original,  comes  out  if  for  a  moment  we 
venture  to  substitute  the  word  '  Israel '  for  the  word 
'  church'  (Hort)  ;  and  the  thought  thus  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  quotation  of  Amos9n_/!  in  Actsl5i6y.,  '  I  will 
build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen 
down. ' 

The  only  other  passage  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  is  Mt.  IS  17,  where  'the  church'  is  contrasted 
with  the  'one  or  two  more  whom  the  erring  brother 
has  refused  to  hear.  We  are  here  again  reminded  of 
the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  from  which  offenders 
were  cut  off:  the  delinquent  becomes  henceforth  as  one 
who  belongs  to  the  '  nations '  outside,  and  as  a  traitor 

1  Though  o  Al'0o?  6  Trpda-tvoi;  represents  cntr  (Beryl)  in  Gen. 

2  12. 
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to  the  chosen  people  (warwep  6  idvacbs  Kal  6  reXibvys). 
It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  primary  reference  in  this 
place  may  be  to  the  Jewish  ecclesia  ,  but  if  so,  the 
principle  remains  unchanged  for  the  Christian  ecclesia  ; 
and  in  either  case,  while  some  local  embodiment  of  the 
Church  is  thought  of  as  the  means  by  which  action  is 
taken,  the  meaning  is  that  the  whole  weight  of  the 
divine  souety  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  offender. 
While  the  Christian  society  is  still  confined  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  'the  church'  is  the  designation  of 
_      .    ,        the  whole  body  of  the  believers,  as  i<m- 

3.  In  Acts.    trasted    wjth   tne  otQer    rosl([ents   m    tne 

citv  (Acts  5  ii  cp  S  i  3)  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
appellation  is  here  due  to  the  historian  himself,  rei  ount- 
ing  the  events  many  years  Inter.  When,  as  the  result 
of  Stephen's  testimony  and  death,  believers  me  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  Palestine,  they  are  still  summed  up 
in  the  same  single  word  :  '  the  church  (RY  ,  not  '  the 
churches, '  AY)  throughout  the  whole  of  Juda-a  and 
Galilee  and  Samaria  had  peace,  being  builded '  (Acts  931; 
cp  Mt.  16 iS   as   above).      The  same   full    sense  of  the 

.   -     _      ,     word  is  found  in  Paul's  epistles  at  a  time 

4.  In  Paul.      ,       ,.,   ■  ,  .\.  t  , 

when  Christian  communities  were  estab- 
lished in  various  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Green.:  . 
apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  are  set  '  in  the  church  ' 
by  tied  (1  Cor.  V1-2&)  ;  'the  church  of  God'  is  con- 
trasted with  Jews  and  Greeks  (10 32). 

The  Church  is  thus  the  new  chosen  people  :  it  is 
'the  Israel  of  God'  (cp  Gal.  (_!  16).  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  enter  it  are  merged  into  unity  ;  the  two  are  made 
one  (Eph.  2i4  16).  It  is  'the  body  of  Christ,'  and  as 
such  inseparable  from  him.  Christ  and  the  Church 
are  not  two,  but  one  —  as  it  was  written  of  earthly 
marriage,  '  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  '  (Eph.  f>_;i  /" ). 
T^he  main  practical  anxiety  of  Paul's  life  appears  to 
have  been  the  preservation  of  the  scattered  communities 
of  Christians,  which  had  sprung  up  under  his  preaching, 
in  a  living  unity  with  the  earlier  communities  of  Palestine, 
so  as  to  form  with  them  a  single  whole,  the  undivided 
and  indivisible  representative  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Peter  never  uses  the  word 
ecclesia.  Yet.  in  spite  of  the  absence  both  of  this 
-     —  word   and    of   the    Pauline   metaphor    of 

'the  body,'  no  writer  displays  such  a. 
wealth  of  imager)'  in  describing  the  holy  society.  Once 
he  speaks  of  it  as  'a  holy  nation  '  (1  Pet.  29),  twice  as 
a  'people'  (Uq  10),  twice  as  -.  'house'  (2s  417),  twice 
as  a  '  flock'  (5  2  3),  twice  as  a  '  priesthood '  (2s  9),  and 
twice  again,  in  a  word  wholly  his  own,  as  a  '  brother- 
hood '  ( '  Love  the  brotherhood, '  2 17  :  '  your  brotherhood 
which  is  in  the  world,'  5 9). 

Side  by  side  with  the  full  sense  of  the  word  ecclesia 
we  find  another  and  a  wholly  natural  use  of  it,  which 
ft  Of  1  l  seems  at  first  sight  to  conflict  with  the  con- 
',  ,  ception  of  unity  which  is  dominant  in  the 
passages  we  have  hitherto  examined.  The 
new  '  Israel  of  God,'  like  its  predecessor,  was  scattered 
over  a  wide  area.  Wherever  Christians  were  gathered 
as  such,  there  was  the  Church  of  God.  Hence  we  find 
such  an  expression  as  '  at  Antioch,  in  the  church,  there 
were  prophets  and  teachers  '  (/card  ry\v  ol'aav  eKKXrjaiav, 
the  participle  throwing  emphasis  upon  the  noun,  '  in 
what  was  the  church,'  Acts  1-1  if;  and  again,  '  the 
church  of  God  which  is  in  Corinth'  ;  and  even,  'the 
church  that  is  in  their  house'  (Rom.  IO5).  Jn  a'l  these 
cases  the  sense  of  unity  may  be  felt  :  it  is  the  one 
Church,  thought  of  as  cms  ting  in  various  lorn  li  ties. 
From  this,  however,  it  is  an  easy  passage  to  speak  of  '  the 
church  of  the  Thessalonians '  (1  Thess.  1 1  2  Thess.  h); 
and  even  to  use  the  v,ord  in  the  plural,  'the  churches 
of  Galatia*  or  'of  Asia'  (1  Cor.  I61  19),  'the  churches 
of  God"  (2  Thess.  I4).  The  transition  is  naturally 
found  on  Greek  ground,  where  the  use  of  ecclesia  in 
the  plural  would  be  helped  by  its  common  employment 
for  the  ecclesice  of  Greek  cities  ;  whereas  in  Palestine, 
where   the  Jewish  connotation   of  the  word  was  more 
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sensibly  felt,  it  was  more  natural  to  speak  of  the  local 
representative  of  the  ecclesia  under  the  designation  of 
synagogi  (cp  Jas.  22). 

The  churches,  then,  are  the  local  embodiments  of 
the  Church  :  the  distribution  of  the  one  into  many  is 
7.  Outside  Purc,-V   geographical.       The    unity  remains 


Canon. 


unaifected  •    there  is  no  other  Church  than 


'the  church  of  Cod.'  When  we  pass 
outside  the  canon  we  find  the  same  conception  of  the 
Church  both  as  a  living  unity  and  as  the  divinely  pre- 
ordained successor  to  the  ancient  Israel.  Thus  in  the 
She/'lienl  the  Church  appears  to  Hermas  as  an  aged 
woman,  even  as  Sion  had  appeared  to  Hsdras  as  a 
barren  woman  (4  Esd.  938  10  44)  She  is  aged,  '  because 
she  was  cicated  first  of  all  things,  and  for  her  sake  the 
world  was  made'  (Herm.  In.  'J 4).  Again,  in  the 
ancient  homily  formerly  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Pome 
(chap.  1-1),  we  read  of  the  pre-existent,  spiritual  Church, 
'  created  before  sun  and  moon,'  and  manifested  at 
length  in  the  flesh.  In  the  Valentinian  system,  more- 
over, Ecclesia  appears  as  one  of  the  aeons.  Cp, 
too,  Clem.  Alex.  Protrcht.  8,  Strom,  iv.  8.  The  earliest 
use  of  the  term  '  the  Catholic  Church  '  (Ignat.  Smym. 
8  :  circa  117,  Eightf  )  emphasises  the  unity  and 
universality  of  the  whole  in  contrast  with  the  individual 
congregations  ;  not,  as  in  the  later  technical  sense,  its 
orthodoxy  in  contrast  with  heretical  systems  :  '  Wherever 
Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the  catholic  church'  (t\eT  y\ 
tcadoXiKT)  iKKXrjata). 

II.    Organisation. — The  primitive  conception  of  the 
Church  thus  regards  it  (a)  as  essentially  one,  admitting 


8.  Primitive 
conception. 


of  no  plurality  except  such  as  is  due  to 
local  distribution,  and  {&)  as  succeeding 
to  the  peculiar  position  of  privilege 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  sacred  Jewish  Commonwealth, 
so  that  even  Paul  in  writing  to  Gentiles  thinks  of  it  as 
'the  Israel  of  God.'  In  correspondence  with  the  two 
parts  of  this  conception  it  is  natural  to  expect  in  the 
development  of  its  organisation  (a)  a  general  unity  in 
spite  of  local  and  temporary  variety,  and  (&)  a  tendency, 
both  at  the  outset  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards,  to 
look  back  to  the  more  prominent  features  of  Jewish 
religious  institutions.  Weekly  gatherings  for  liturgical 
worship,  the  recognition  of  holy  seasons  and  holy  books, 
are  examples  of  elements  of  religious  life  which  passed 
over  naturally  and  at  once  from  the  Jewish  to  the 
Christian  Church;  and  these  were  elements  which  the 
experience  of  the  scattered  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion 
had  proved  and  warranted  as  amongst  the  strongest 
bonds  pf  practical  unity. 

Had  the  apostles  separated  immediately  after  Pente- 
cost for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world,  it  might  easily 
have  happened  that,  while  the  general 
9.  Earliest  needs  of  the  societies  founded  by  their 
period.  labours  were,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same 
in  various  districts,  the  institutions  developed  to  meet 
those  needs  might  have  presented  a  most  astonish- 
ing variety.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure on  their  part  was  impossible.  The  direct 
command  of  Christ  had  indicated  Jerusalem  as  the 
first  scene  of  their  work  ;  but,  even  apart  from  this, 
the  very  clearness  with  which  from  the  first  they 
recognised  the  new  society  to  be  the  divinely  appointed 
issue  and  climax  of  the  old,  must  have  hindered  them 
from  perceiving  at  once  all  that  was  involved  in  the 
complementary  truth  of  its  universality.  As  c  matter 
of  fact  they  clung  to  the  sacred  centre  of  the  old 
national  life  until  the  development  of  events  gradually 
forced  them  into  a  wider  sphere.  Hence  a  period  of 
years  was  passed  within  Jerusalem  itself,  and  in  the 
most  intimate  relation  with  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  Jewish  people,  of  whom,  at  that  time,  all  the 
believers  formed  an  integral  part.  Accordingly  the 
new  society  had  time  to  grow  into  a  consciousness  of  its 
own  corporate  life  within  a  limited  area  ;  the  pressure 
of  practical  difficulties  led  to  the  experiment  of  institu- 
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tions  specially  designed  to  meet  them  ;  and,  when  the 
earlier  limitations  began  gradually  to  disappear  in 
consequence  of  Stephen's  wider  conceptions  and  the 
crisis  which  the)'  brought  upon  his  fellow-believers,  and 
the  society  was  now  scattered  like  seed  over  the 
ci  amtnes,  this  corporate  life  had  already  given  signs  of  an 
organised  growth,  and  the  home  church  at  Jerusalem 
had  become  in  some  sense  a  pattern  which  could  not 
fail  to  influence  all  subsequent  foundations.  These  first 
years  in  Jerusalem,  then,  demand  careful  study,  if  the 
development  of  Christian  institutions  is  to  be  securely 
traced 

The  brotherhood  which  was  formed  by  the  baptism 

of  the  earliest  converts  was,  at  the  outset,  practically  a 

in     A   T      "  h  Su^  °f  Judaism,  faithful  to  the  ancient 


guild. 


creed  and  worship,  and  with  no  thought 


of  a  severance  from  the  religious  life  of 
the  nation.  Its  distinctive  mark  was  not  the  neglect  of 
Jewish  ordinances,  but  the  adherence  to  new  duties  and 
privileges  of  its  own.  '  They  were  continuing  stead- 
fastly in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  and  the  fellowship, 
the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers '  (Acts  2  42). 
The  temple  worship  was  not  forsaken  <3i)  ;  but  it  was 
supplemented  (2 40)  by  the  '  breaking  of  bread  at  home.' 
The  first  note  of  this  brotherhood  was  its  unity  :  '  they 
had  one  heart  and  soul'  (432)  ;  they  claimed  nothing 
that  they  possessed  as  their  private  right,  but  held  all  as 
a  trust  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  they  would  even  <m 
occasion  sell  their  property  and  bring  the  proceeds  to 
the  apostles  for  distribution  to  the  needy  (432-35).  As 
the  numbers  increased,  these  simple  and  extemporaneous 
methods  were  found  to  be  inadequate.  Thus  the 
common  tables,  at  which  the  poorer  dependents  re- 
ceived their  daily  provision,  proved  an  occasion  of 
friction  between  the  two  elements  of  Hebrew  and  (ircek- 
speaking  Jews,  of  which  the  brotherhood,  from  the 
TVi       ontset,   was    composed.      Organisation   was 

,    '  ,     necessitated,   if  the  unity  of  the   body  was 

S6V6U 

to  remain  unimpaired  ;  and  seven  men  were 

accordingly  appointed  to  '  serve  tables  '  (0  1-6).      [On  the 

criticism  of  these  narratives  cp  Community  of  Goods.] 

Thus  was  made  the  first  essay  in  providing  for  the 
discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  whole  body  through 
representative  members.  No  distinctive  title  is  given 
by  the  historian  to  these  seven  men.  Their  office  was 
to  serve  (8ta.K0V€iv)  ;  in  respect  of  it,  therefore,  they 
could  be1  termed  servants  (8l6.koi>oi)  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  word  '  deacon  '  remained  for  some  time  a  mere 
description  of  function,  rather  than  a  title  such  as  it 
afterwards  became.  The  naturalness  of  this  institution 
— the  response  to  a  new  need  which  was  certain  in  some 
form  or  other  to  recur,  wherever  the  society  was  planted 
— is  a  most  important  feature  of  it.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was  suggested  by  any  Jewish  institu- 
tion. The  number  of  the  persons  chosen  was  a  natural 
number  in  a  community  consisting  of  Jews;  but  the 
institution  itself  was  a  purely  spontaneous  development, 
designed  to  meet  a  necessity  which  was  wholly  new. 

Thus  far  we  find  but  two  kinds  of  distinction  which 
in  any  way  mark  off  individual  members  of  the  society 

_  „,  from  the  general  mass.  The  apostles  are 
, .        the  natural  leaders  :  to  them  all  look,  both 

"  '    for    religious     teaching    and    for     practical 

guidance  ;  through  them  discipline  on  one  memorable 
occasion  is  enforced  ;  it  is  they  who  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  first  difficulty  which  was  occasioned  by  increas- 
ing numbers  ;  and  their  hands  are  laid  on  the  seven 
men  whom,  at  their  bidding,  the  whole  brotherhood 
has  selected  to  servo  on  its  behalf.  The  seven,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  ordained  to  humble  duties  ;  their 
function  is  not  to  rule,  but  to  serve  ;  through  them  the 
society  fulfils  its  common  responsibility  of  providing  for 
the  needs  of  its  poorer  members. 

The  dispersion   after    Stephen's   death   distracts    our 

1  On  the  fact  that  they  are  nowhere  styled  Slolkovol,  see  also 
Community  of  Goods,  §  5. 
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attention  from  the    Church  in  Jerusalem   for    a  while. 

-.  ■>    Fm_        Some    rears   later,    when   the   apostles    had 

13.  The     ,  -  ,.         ,  \_ ,,  ,      . 

4    Id         '     neSun  to  evangelise  other  parts  of  Palestine, 

we  get  another  glimpse  of  it  at  a  time  of 

threatened  famine.      Contributions   are    sent    from    the 

disciples    at    Antioch    to   aid    the    poorer    brethren    in 

Judasa  ;  it  is  not  to  the  apostles,  however,  that  the  gifts 

are  brought,  but  to  'the  elders'  (Acts  11 30),  a  class  of 

which  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Christian 

Church.      Thus    it    would   seem    that    the    necessity   of 

leaving  the  apostles  free  for  wider  work  had  issued  in  a 

further  development  of  organisation  in  Jerusalem  ;  but 

it  is  only  incidentally  that  we  learn  that  a  new  step  has 

been   taken.      We  have   no   indication   in   Acts   of  the 

relation  of  '  the  seven  '  to  these  '  elders. ' 

Peter's  imprisonment,  which  immediately  follows,  is 
the  occasion  of  a  further  notice  bearing  on  the  practical 
_  government  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 

'  Tell  these  things  to  James  and  to  the 
brethren,'  says  the  apostle  after  his  release  { 1 2 17). 
The  position  of  prominence  thus  indicated  for  'the 
brother  of  the  Lord  '  prepares  us  for  the  leading  part 
which  he  subsequently  takes  in  the  conference  of  the 
apostles  and  elders,  when  a  question  of  vital  import- 
ance has  been  refemd  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem 
(1513).  Many  years  later,  when  Paul  arrives  on  an 
important  errand,  his  first  act  is  thus  described  by  an 
eve-witness  :  '  On  the  morrow  Paul  entered  in  with  us 
unto  James,  and  all  the  elders  came  together'  (21  iS). 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  James  had  come  to  occupy  a 
unique  position  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem — a  position 
gained,  it  may  be,  by  no  formal  accession  to  power, 
resulting  rather  from  his  relationship  to  Jesus  and 
his  well-known  sanctity  of  life  ;  yet  a  position  clearly 
recognised  by  the  apostles,  and  foreshadowing  the 
climax  of  a  series  of  developments  in  the  universally 
established  rule  of  the  monarchical  episcopate. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  early  histor)'  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem,  notices,  for  the  most  part  merely  incidental, 
„  of  the  gradual  development  of  organi- 

J'  sation  in  response  to  the  growing 
necessities  of  a  corporate  life.  The  humblest  offices  of 
the  daily  service  (77  Kad^fxepivr)  biatiovLa)  by  which  the 
bodily  needs  of  the  poorer  members  were  supplied,  are 
discharged  by  the  church  through  seven  representatives. 
The  guidance  of  the  whole  body  is  found  to  have 
devolved  upon  men  whose  title  of  '  elders '  reminds  us 
of  the  elders  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  and  in  this  case 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  new  institution 
was  directly  suggested  by  the  old.  These  elders  are 
the  medium  by  which  the  church  in  Jerusalem  holds 
formal  intercourse  with  the  church  elsewhere.  Lastly, 
at  the  head  of  all,  but  acting  in  close  concert  with  the 
elders,  we  see  James  holding  an  undefined  but  unmis- 
takable position  of  authority. 

We   must   be  careful   to  avoid  a  confusion  between 
this  development  of  administrative  organs  of  the  body 
ifi  TVnrh         anc*  ^at  otner  f°rm  °f  service,  rendered 
,  ^  to  it  by  those  who  discharged  the  various 

functions  of  evangelisation,  exhortation, 
and  instruction  (77  buxKOvia,  rod  \6yov,  Acts  64).  The 
two  kinds  of  service  might  often  meet  in  the  same 
persons  :  thus,  at  the  outset,  the  apostles  themselves 
were,  necessarily,  at  once  the  instructors  and  the 
administrators  of  the  society — at  their  feet,  for  example, 
gifts  for  the  community  were  laid,  as  at  a  later  time 
they  were  brought  to  the  elders — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  read  of  '  Philip  the  evangelist,  who  was  one 
of  the  seven'  ("218).  Quite  apart  from  these,  however, 
we  have  1  mention  of  '  prophets,'  of  whom  Agabus  is 
one,  as  coming  from  Jerusalem  (11 27). 

The  incidental  nature  of  the  references  to  those  who 
discharged  these  functions  of  administration  and  instruc- 
tion prevents  us  from  knowing  to  what  extent  the 
church  in  Antioch  resembled  in  its  organisation  the 
church  in  Jerusalem.  We  only  learn  that  it  contained 
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'  prophets  and  teachers'  (lot)  :  wc  hear  nothing  of  as 
elders  or  other   officers.       ^'hen,   however,    Paul   and 

„     ,,    Barnabas,   goine  forth  from  the  church  in 
1 7    Paul  s  'do 

u  iT  Antioch,  founded  communities  in  various 
Churches.  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  they  appointed,  we  are 
expressly  told,  elders  to  administer  them  (1423).  In 
this  they  probably  reproduced  an  institution  aheady 
known  at  Antioch,  with  which  both  of  them  had  together 
been  brought  into  contact  in  Jerusalem  (11  30). 

As  Paul  travelled  farther  west,  and  <  'hristian  societies 
sprang  up  in  1  more  purely  (J reek  soil,  the  <  'liureh's 
independence  of  Judaism  became  continually  clearer  ; 
and  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  elements  of 
Creek  social  life  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  organisation.  At  the  smite  time 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Paul  himself  was  a  Jew,  th:it 
to  the  lews  in  e\etv  place  he  miule  his  lirsl  appeal, 
that  his  epistles  indicate  that  there  was  a  considerable 
Jewish  element  among  those  to  whom  he  wiote,  and 
that  we  ha\e  clear  evidence,  that,  at  first,  at  any  rate, 
his  organisation  of  administration  was  based  upon  a 
Jewish  precedent.  In  his  earliest  letters  to  a  Kuropean 
church  Paul  urges  the  recognition  and  e^i<em  of  '  those 
who  labour  among  vou  and  preside  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonish  you,'  thus  implying  a  local 
administration,  though  not  further  defining  it  (1  Thess. 
Ci  12) ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  demands  absolute 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  which  he  sends  them  in 
the  joint  names  of  himself  and  .Silvanus  and  Timotheus 
n  Thess.  314). 

If  we  try  to  draw  from  the  study  of  Paul's  epistles  a 
picture  of  a  Christian  society  in  a  Greek  city,  we  may  start 
by  observing  that  the  members  of  it  are  distinguished 
one  from  another  mainly  by  their  spiritual  '  gifts ' 
(XO-pt-Cfiara).  Of  these  the  highest  is  prophecy,  which 
is  freely  and  sometimes  distractingly  exercised,  by  any 
who  possess  it,  in  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society. 
Other  gifts  too,  such  as  those  of  healing,  give  a  certain 
natural  pre-eminence  to  their  possessors.  Over  all  we 
recognise  the  undefined  but  overshadowing  authority  of 
the  apostolic  founder.  Such  is  the  most  elementary 
stage,  and  we  cannot  sharply  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  immediately  follows.  Leading  men  fall  into 
classes,  with  obvious  divisions  (not  in  any  sense 
stereotyped  orders)  separating  them  from  the  general 
mass :  apostles,  prophets,  teachers — -clear  grades  of 
spiritual  prestige,  though  by  no  means  marked  off  as  a 
hierarchy.  The  teachers  are  mainly  local  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  ;  the  prophets  are  local  to  some 
extent,  but  moving  from  church  to  church,  and  recog- 
nised everywhere  in  virtue  of  their  gift;  the  apostles 
are  not  local,  but  essentially  itinerant,  belonging  to  the 
whole  Church. 

This  ministry'  expresses  the  more  distinctly  spiritual 
side  of  the  Church's  activities.  But  the  community 
needs,  besides,  to  be  governed  ;  and  discipline  must  be 
exercised  in  the  case  of  unworthy  members.  It  must 
have  representatives  who  can  formally  net  on  its  behalf, 
either  in  dealing  with  individuals  or  in  carrying  on  com- 
munications with  sister  communities. 

Again,  there  are  other  functions  of  the  Church's  life 
which  call  for  executive  officers.  The  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  poor  was  a  primary  duty  ;  so,  too,  was  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Church's  hospitality  to  travelling  brethren. 
These  duties  involved  an  administration  of  the  common 
funds  collected  for  such  purposes,  and  generally  of 
corporate  property.  Servants  of  the  Church  were  thus 
called  for  to  perform  these  humble  but  necessary 
functions,  and  responsible  superintendents  to  see  th.it 
they  were  duly  performed.  This  class  of  executive 
ministers  we  find  in  the  'bishops  and  deacuns  '  {eirt- 
(Tkqttoi  Kal  5t&Kovot)  whom  Paul  greets  in  the  opening 
words *of  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  ;  and  the  qualifi- 
cations demanded  of  them  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
afford  valuable  indications  of  the  nature  of  their  service. 

All  these  elements  of  moral  or  formal  authority  would 
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be  more  or  less  distinctly  present  in  every  community, 
expressing  the  activity  and  life  of  the  community  itself 
in  various  forms.  In  different  localities  development 
would  proceed  at  different  rates  of  progress  ;  but  in  all, 
the  same  general  needs  would  have  to  be  met,  and  inter- 
communication would  help  towards  a  comparatively 
uniform  result.  The  larlier  and  the  more  rapidly 
developing  societies  would  serve  as  a  natural  model 
to  the  rest. 

In  speaking  thus  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  control- 
ling inspiration  of  the  divine  Spirit  promised  by  Jesus 
to  be  the  Church's  guide  We  rather  recognise  the 
presence  ot  a  continuous  inspiration,  developing  from 
within  the  growth  of  a  living  organism,  not  promulgating 
a  Lode  of  rules  to  be  imposed  from  without  upon  each 
community  at  Us  foundation. 

The  scanty  and  scattered  notices  of  church  organisa- 
tion in  the  NT  need,   for  their  interpretation,   all    the 
is    Th      n£nt  tnat  can  be  thrown  upon  them  by  the 


'  Didache 


,  practice  of  Christian  communities,  so  far  as 


it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  remains  of 
their  earliest  literature.  Here  again,  however,  the 
evidence  is  still  sparse  and  incidental,  though  of  late 
years  it  lias  been  increased,  especially  by  the  recovery 
(1883)  of  the  Tcaihnii!  of  the  Apostles.  The  date  of 
this  book  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  of  a  composite  nature 
and  preserves  very  early  documents  in  a  modified  form. 
There  is  no  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  locality 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  ma)'  represent  a  community 
lying  outside  the  general  stream  of  development  and 
preserving,  even  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  a 
primitive  condition  which  had  elsewhere,  for  the  most 
part,  passed  away.  This  view  does  not  materially  lessen 
its  value  as  an  illustration  of  an  early  stage  of  Christian 
life  ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  generalise  hastily 
from  its  statements  when  they  lack  confirmation  from 
other  quarters. 

In  the  Teaching  (chaps.  ■]  ff. ),  then,  we  have  instruc- 
tions relating  to  Baptism  (q.v.,  §  3),  fasting,  and  the 
Eucharist  (q.  v. ).  The  following  chapters  introduce  us 
to  (apostles  and  prophets  ;  they  provide  tests  for  their 
genuineness,  and  instructions  as  to  the  honour  to  be 
paid  to  them.  The  apostles  travel  from  place  to  place, 
making  but  the  briefest  stay  ;  the  prophets  appear  to  be 
the  most  prominent  persons  in  the  community  in  which 
they  reside  (see  Prophet).  In  comparison  with  them, 
bishops  and  deacons  seem  to  hold  but  a  secondary 
place.  The  community  is  charged  to  appoint  fit  persons 
to  these  offices,  and  not  to  despise  them  ;  '  for  they  too 
minister  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  and  teachers.' 
There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  presbyters.  In  all  this 
we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  transition.  The  ministry 
of  extraordinary  gifts  is  still  dominant  ;  but  the  abuses 
to  which  it  is  liable  are  keenly  felt  :  the  humbler  local 
ministrv,  though  despised  by  comparison,  has  the  future 
before  it.1 

Other  illustrations  from  the  early  literature  will  be 
found  under  Bishop  (§  14/).  It  must  suffice  here  to 
say  in  conclusion  that,  before  the  close  of 


19.  End  of 


the  second  century,   the  long  process  of 


2nd  cent.  dt.VL.]opmerit  had  'issued  in  a"  threefold 
ministry—a  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons — being  at 
length  generally  recognised  in  all  Christian  churches. 
In  point  of  time,  as  well  as  of  method,  we  have  an 
exact  parallel  to  this  development  both  in  the  settlement 
of  the  canon  and  in  the  formulation  of  the  Apostolic 
Creed  The  more  abundant  literature  of  the  end  of  the 
second  century  shows  us  a  generally  accepted  standard 
of  ministrv,  of  canon,  and  of  creed.  In  each  case  the 
need  of  definiteness  and  of  general  uniformity  had 
gradually  made  itself  felt,  and  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, guided  and  expressed  by  eminent  leaders, 
had  slowly  solved  the  problems  presented  to  it.  In 
each  case  we  have  evidence  of  that  growth  which  is  the 

1  Cp  Harnack  on  3  Jn.,  St.  Kr.  15. 
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prerogative  and  proof  of  life  in  the   social    as   in  the 
individual  organism.  J.  ,i.  «v. 

CHURNING  (PP),  Prov.  30  33  ;  see  Milk. 

CHUSHAN  RISHATHAIM  (^rU'-H  pfo),  Judg. 

38;    RV  CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM. 

CHUSI  (xoyc  [BN],  -cei  [A],  *Q-S),  a  locality  men- 
tioned in  Judith  7 18  to  define  the  position  of  Ekrebel 
(see  Akrabattine).  It  may  possibly  be  the  mod. 
Kuzah,  5  m.  W.  of 'Akrabeh. 

CHUZA  (xoyz&  tTi-  WH] ;  Amer.  RV  prefers 
Chuzasi),  the  house  -  steward  of  Herod  (Lk.  83), 
husband  of  Joanna.  The  name  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Nabntcean  «iid-  The  steward  may  well  have 
been  of  foreign  origin  as  were  the  Herods  themselves. 
See  Burkitt,  Expos.  Feb.  1899,  118-122. 

CIELING.     See  Ceiling. 

CILICIA     (KlAlKtfc    [Ti.    WH]).       From    southern 
Cappadocia  the  range  of   Taurus  descends  in  «  SW. 
direction  to  the  sea,  reaching  it  in  a  com- 


1.  Physical. 


plex  of  mountains  constituting  that  pro- 


jection of  coast  which  divides  the  bay  of  Issus 
(Skanderun)  from  that  of  Pamphylia.  The  Cilicians 
extended  partly  over  the  Taurus  itself,  and  partly  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea  (Strabo,  668),  thus  bordering  upon 
Pamphylia  in  the  W. ,  and  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia 
in  the  N. ;  in  the  E.  the  lofty  range  of  Amanus  separated 
them  from  Syria.  The  country  within  these  boundaries 
falls  into  two  strongly  marked  sections. 

'Of  Cilicia  beyond  Taurus  a  part  I.W.]  is  called  Tracheia 
(rugged),  and  the  rest  [E-]  Pedias  (plain).  The  former  has  a 
narrow  seaboard,  and  little  or  no  level  country  :  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  under  Taurus  is  equally  mountainous,  and  is  thinly 
inhabited  as  far  as  the  northern  flanks  of  the  range— as  far,  that 
is,  as  Isaura  and  Pisidia.  This  district  bears  the  name  Trachel- 
itis. Cilicia  Pedias  extends  from  Soli  and  Tar-us  as  far  as 
Issus,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Cappadocians  on  the  N.  flank  of 
Taurus.  This  section  consists  for  the  most  part  of  plains  and 
fertile  land '  {i.e.). 

Four  considerable  streams — Pyramus,  Sams.  Cydnus, 
and  Calycadnus — descend  from  Taurus  to  the  bay  of 
Issus.  For  a  long  time  the  rude  W.  district  remained 
practically  outside  the  pale  of  civilisation  :  we  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  eastern  part,  Cilicia  Pedias  or 
Campestris.  Difficult  passes,  of  which  there  are  only 
a  few,  lead  through  the  mountains  into  the  neighbouring 
districts.  The  famous  Pylae  Cilicise,  some  30  miles  N. 
of  Tarsus,  gave  access  to  Cappadocia  and  \V.  Asia 
Minor  ;  in  the  other  direction  the  Syrian  Gates  and  the 
pass  of  Beilam  communicated  with  Syria  ;  through 
these  two  passes  ran  the  E.  trade  route  from  Ephesus. 
The  military  importance  of  the  Cilician  plain  thus  in- 
cluded within  the  angle  of  the  Taurus  and  Amanus 
ranges  is  finely  expressed  by  Herodian  (34). 

Owing  to  the  barriers  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  geographi- 
cal affinity  of  Cilicia  is  with  Syria  rather  than  with  Asia 
Minor.  It  would  be  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  there  should  be  references  to  it  in  OT 
(cp  also  ASur-bami-pal,  §  4,  end).  Nor  are  these 
wanting.  Archaeological  criticism  indicates  three  OT 
names 1  as  more  or  less  certainly  meaning  Cilicia.2  The 
first  is  Capi-itor  (q.v.,  §  4),  which,  however,  probably 
had  a  more  extended  application,  and  referred  to 
coast-regions  of  Asia  Minor  besides  Cilicia.  Caphtor 
was  the  first  home  of  the  Philistines  ;  it  probably  repre- 
sents the  Egyptian  Kefto.  The  second  is  Kuu  or  Kuah 
(--,-}  —i.e.,  E.  Cilicia3 — from  which  Solomon  imported 
horses,  as  we  learn  from  the  emended  text  of  1  K.  10  28 
(see  Horse,  §  3,  n.).      The  third  is  Helak,  the  Hilakku 

1  Josephus  identified  with  Cilicia  the  Tarshish  of  Gen.  104, 
Jon.  1  3  (Ant.  i.  (ii). 

2  The  land  of  Musri  also,  which  adjoined  Kue  (Wi.  Gesch. 
Bab.  v.  Ass.  175),  must  have  included  a  part  of  Cilicia  (cp 
Mizrahi,  §2d). 

3  According  to  Maspero  (Recueil,  10 210),  Cilicia  is  the  Keti 
(cp  Ktjti-O  which  is  often  mentioned  with  Xaharin  in  the 
E.^vpiian  inscriptions.      Is  this  name  connected  \vi:h  Kue? 
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of  the  Assyrians,  which  has  been  restored  by  Halevv 
(MHanges,  '74,  p.  69),  Geiger  (Jiid.  Zt.  11 242),  and 
Lagarde  [Mittheil.  \*ij)  in  Ezek.  27  n  (MT  has  the 
impossible  t^ti  'thine  army';  read  '  the  sons  of  Arvad 
and  of  Helak").  The  same  name  probably  occurs  in 
Egyptian  inscriptions  under  the  form  Ka-ra-ki-sa, 
originally  Kilakk(u).1  It  follows  from  Hal^vy's  res- 
toration that  there  was,  according  to  Ezekiel,  a  Cilician 
as  well  as  a  Phoenician  and  a  Syrian  element  in  the 
garrison  of  Tyre  in  586  B.C. 

The  close  physical  relation  of  Cilicia  and  Syria 
explains  their  political  connection  during  the  early 
T  ,  Roman  Empire.  Cilicia  was  usually  under 
the  legatus  of  Syria  (Dio  Cass.  53 12  where 
Ccele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus  are  iv  rrj  rov 
Kaicrapos  fxepldt. ;  cp  Tac.  Ann.  278).  Cilicia  is  found 
under  a  separate  governor,  however,  in  57  A.D.  (Tac. 
Ann.  I333),  perhaps  as  a  temporary  measure  after  the 
disturbances  of  52  A.D.  (Ann.  T255).  Vespasian  is 
credited  with  its  reconstruction  as  a  distinct  province, 
in  74  A.D.  ;  but  his  action  was  apparently  confined  to 
the  reduction  of  part  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  to  the  form  of 
a  province,  which  was  united  with  that  of  eastern 
Cilicia  (Suet.  Vesp.  8).  In  117-138  A.D.  Cilicia,  in- 
cluding Tracheia,  was  certainly  an  imperial  province, 
under  a  praetorian  legatus  Ai/gusti ;  but  in  what  year 
this  state  of  things  began  is  not  known.  No  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  "pro- 
vince' (e7rapxda)  in  the  question  of  Felix  (Acts 2834). 
The  connection  between  Cilicia  and  Syria  is  illustrated 
in  the  NT  by  such  passages  as  Acts  152341  Gal.  I21, 
where  '  Syria  and  Cilicia '  are  almost  a  single  term  ; 
and  conversely  the  omission  of  Cilicia  from  the  super- 
scription of  1  Pet.  1  t,  where  the  enumeration  of  provinces 
sums  up  all  Asia  Minor  N.  of  the  Taurus,  is  based 
upon  the  close  connection  between  the  churches  in 
Cilicia  and  the  church  of  Antioch  in  Syria. 

The  presence  of  Jews  in  Cilicia  must  date  principally 
from  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom (cp  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  34).  It  must  have  been  the  hill- 
men  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  that  served  in  the  guard  of 
Alexander  Jannceus  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  13s,  BJ  \.  43).  In 
apostolic  times  the  Jewish  settlers  were  many  and 
influential  (Acts  69). 

Paul  visited  his  native  province  soon  after  his  con- 
version (Acts  930  Gal.  I21),  and  possibly  founded  then 
the  churches  of  which  we  hear  in  Acts  IC12341.  It  is 
probable  that  in  his  'second  missionary  journey '  he 
followed  the  usual  commercial  route  across  the  Taurus 
to  Derbe  (Acts  K141  ;  cp  Str.  537). 

One  article  of  Cilician  export  is  interesting  to  the 
student  of  the  NT.  The  goats' -hair  cloth  called' 
Cilicinm  was  exported  to  be  used  in  tent-making  (cp 
Yarro,  R.R.  2u).  Paul  was  taught  this  trade,  and 
supported  himself  by  means  of  it  in  the  house  of  Aquila 
at  Corinth  (Acts  I83  and  elsewhere;  cp  Acts  20 34). 
(See  Sterrett,  'Routes  in  Cilicia,'  in  Arch.  Inst.  .In/ a: 
36.)  w.  j.  \v. 

CINNAMON  fp^3p;KiNNAMO)MON[-oc][IiSAFL: 
Ti.  WH]  ;  Ex.  30^  Pr.  7  17  Cant.  4  14  Rev.  18 13+)  bears 
the  same  name  in  Hebrew  as  in  Greek  and  English,  and 
this  is  almost  certainly  a  word  borrowed  from  the  farther 
East.'2  Lagarde  (Uebers.  199)  maintains  that  Hebrew 
borrowed  the  name  from  Greek  ;  but  against  this  there 
is  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (3m)  that  the  Greeks 
learned  the  word  from  the  Phoenicians. 

Kinnamott  is  the  fragrant  inner  bark  of  Cinnamomum  zeylani- 
cum  Nees  that  is  now  called  cinnamon.  As  i^>  correctly  stated 
by  Fliick.  and  Hanb.  (520),  however,  'none  of  the  cinnamon  of 
the  ancients  was  obtained  from  Ceylon,'3  and  'the  early  notices 
of  cinnamon  as  a  product  of  Ceylon  are  not  prior  to  the 
thirteenth  century'  (ib.  4'J3).  Accordingly,  it  is  probable  that, 
as   these   writers   suggest,  the  cinnamon   of  the   anciejgts   was 

1  W.  M.  Muller,  As.  a.  Eur.  352. 
'-  The  derivation  from  ru,-:  is  most  unlikely. 
3  Cp  Tennent,  Ceylon  1  575. 
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Cassia  lignca,  which  was  obtained,  as  it  is  still,  from  S.  China.1 
The  source  of  this  is  Chinamomum  Cassia,  131.,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Sir  \V.  Thisclton-1  >ytr  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  20  \^ff. 
The  name  cninaxioiuif.  ra  regio.,  givun  to  the  distriu  W.  of 
Cape  Gnaidafui,  must  lie  taken  in  a  loose  sense  as  rcfi.n-inti  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.  Like  lign-alous,  uiiii.iiiion 
was  thus  brought  along  the  regular  trade-route  from  10.  Asi.i. 
See  Aloes,  §  3. 

From  whatever  source  cinnamon  was  obtained,  it 
appears  thrice  in  the  OT  anions  aromatic  apices,  and 
in  Rev.  I813  among  the  merchandise  of  tin-  apocalyptic 
Babylon.  Thus  the  Jews  must  have  been  toleiablv 
familiar  with  it.     Sec  Cassia,  Incknsk,  §  6. 

N.  M.--U'.  T.  T.-d. 

CINNEROTH(nn;3),  iK.  15so,  RVChinm  kotii. 

CIRAMA  (KipAMA  [A]),  1  Ksd  52o  AV=E/ia^6 
Ram  ah. 

CIRCLE  OF  JORDAN  (fTTH  "132),  Gm.  13i.>. 
See  Plain  (4}. 

CIRCUIT  p2I3n),  Neh  3a2(  RV"^      See  Plain  (4). 

CIRCUMCISION    (n^,    nepiTOMH).   the   cutting 

away  of  the  foreskin  (n^y,  <\KpoByCTlA)-      For  surgical 

„     .  ,     -    .      and    other    details    of    the    operation    as 

...  -    practised  in  later   Judaism ,  reference  may 

tration  of    f  ,      .      *,       m- .         in    7i  -,</ 

..  be    made    to    the    Mishna    (Shabb.  19  2 

Yore  dc'dh,  §  264)  and  to  the  literature 

cited  at  the  end  of  this  article.      It  was  performed  not 

only  on  the  (male)  children  of  the  Israelites,  but  also 

upon  all  slaves  (as  being  members  of  the  household  and 

sharers  in  its  worship),  whether  born  within  the  house 

or  brought  in  from  abroad  (Gen  1 7  22  ff. ) — a  usage  which 

plainly  points  to  a  great  antiquity.      In  P  it  is  enjoined 

that  all  aliens  (c'*ij)  who  desire  to  join  in  the  Passover 

shall  be  circumcised  (Ex.  1248)  ;  in  the  Grasco-Roman 

period  it  was  also  the  condition  for  the  admission  of 

proselytes. 

The  age  for  receiving  the  rite  is  fixed  by  the  Law  for 

the  eighth  day  after  birth  (Lev.  12 3,  cp  Gen.  214[PJ, 

etc. )  ;  even  on  the  sabbath  the  sacred  ordinance  had  to 

be  observed  (Jn.  722  Shabb.  \§zff.),   although  in  case 

of  sickness  of  the  child  a  short  delay  was   permitted 

(cp  ZDMG  20  529  ['66]).      For  the  performance  of  the 

office  all  adult  male  Israelites  were  fully  qualified  ;  but 

customarily  the  duty  fell  to  the  head  of  the  house  (Gen. 

17  23^ ).  That  in  the  earlier  times  it  could  be  performed 
(of  course  only  in  exceptional  cases)  by  women  appears 
from  Ex.  4  25  ;  but  this  was  not  allowed  by  later  custom. 
According  to  Josephus  [Ant.  xx.  24)  it  was  not  unusual 
to  employ  the  physician  ;  at  the  present  day  it  is  the 
business  of  a  specially-appointed  official,  the  moliel. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  century  B.C.  the  naming  of 
the  child  accompanied  his  circumcision  (cp  Lk.  1  59  '2 21); 
but  there  is  no  indication  of  any  such  usage  in  the  OT  ; 
indeed,  in  the  older  times,  the  two  things  were  wholly 
dissociated,  the  child  receiving  its  name  as  soon  as  it 
was  born  (cp,  for  example,  Gen.  21  3  'Z{.)z\ff.  306^  35 

18  38  28  ff.t  etc  ). 

The  origin  of  the  rite  among  the  Hebrews  is  obscure. 
One  of  the  views  represented  in  the  OT  is  that  it  was 
2   Hebrew  *ntr°duced  DY  Joshua  (Josh.  62 Jf.),  who,  at 
•j  ,       the  '  Hill  of  the  Knrcddn-,,'  2  by  divine  com- 

s  a'  mand  circumcised  the  people  with  knives  of 
flint,  and  thereby  rolled  away  '  the  reproach  of  Egypt,' 
'  wherefore  the  name  of  that  place  was  called  Gilgal  (i.e. 
'  'rolling")  unto  this  d;ty. '  Verses  4-7  are  an  interpolation 
designed  to  bring  the  narrative  into  conformity  with  the 
view  of  P  that  circumcision  had  merely  been  in  abeyance 
during  the  years  of  wandering  ;  <.p  Hollcnberg  in  ,S/. 
A>.,  '74,  493  ff.,  St.  in  ZATW  Qi32  f.  ('86),  and 
see  Joshua,  §  7.      The  '  reproach  of  Egypt,'  unless  we 

1  Hence  in  Persian  and  Arabic  it  is  called  Darsini  (Chinese 
wood). 

^  So  EV,  EVm£-  Gibeath  ka-aralolh;  fiovvos  toic  aKpojBvaricof 
[BAF].  According  to  ®BAL  in  Josh.  2430a  the  knives  of 
flint  referred  to  were  buried  with  Joshua  in  Timnath-serah. 
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are  to  do  violence  to  the  narrative,  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  in  that  country  the  children  of 
Israel  had  been  uncircumcised,  and  therefore  objects  of 
contempt  and  scorn.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
regard  the  narrative  in  Joshua  as  strictly  historical ;  it 
belongs  rather  to  the  category  of  etymologizing  legend, 
being  designed  to  explain  the  name  and  origin  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Gilgal.  Possibly  Stade  is  right  in  his  con- 
jecture (see  above)  that  the  legend  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  ancient  times  the  young  men  of  Benjamin 
or  of  certain  Benjamite  families  were  circumcised  on  the 
Hill  of  the  Foreskins  at  Gilgal.      See  Gjlgal. 

Another  view  of  the  origin  of  the  rite  is  given  in  the 
account  of  the  circumcision  of  the  son  of  Moses  (Ex.  4 
25^  [J]),  for  here  also  the  intention  manifestly  is  to 
describe  its  first  introduction  among  the  Israelites  ;  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  any  idea  that  it  had  been  a  long- 
standing I  lebtew  custom.  The  general  meaning  of  the 
stoiy  is  ihat  Moses  had  incurred  the  anger  of  Yah  we, 
and  made  himself  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death,  because 
he  was  not  'a  bridegroom  of  blood'  —  i.e.,  because  he 
had  not,  before  his  marriage,  submitted  himself  to  this 
rite  Zipporah  accordingly  takes  a  flint,  circumcises  the 
son  instead  of  her  husband,  and  thereby  symbolically 
makes  the  latter  a  'bridegroom  of  blood,'  whereby  the 
wrath  of  Yahwe  is  appeased  (see  We.  Prol.W  345). 

Both  narratives  notwithstanding,  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  back  the  origin  of  this  rite  among  the  Hebrews  to 
a  much  earlier  date.     True,  it  is  no  sufficient 


3.  Early- 


proof  of  this  that  P  (Gen.  17 )  carries  it  back 


°  '  to  Abraham,  and  that  everywhere  in  the  Law 
the  custom  is  assumed  to  be  of  extreme  antiquity.  More 
to  the  point  are  the  facts  that  Gen.  34  also  represents  it 
as  pre-Mosaic,  while  the  use  of  knives  of  flint  (which  was 
long  kept  up  ;  see  Ex.  425  Josh,  -j^ff.)  also  indicates  a 
high  antiquity.  What  most  of  all  compels  us  to  this 
conclusion,  however,  is  the  well -ascertained  fact  that 
circumcision  was  in  no  way  a  practice  peculiar  to  the 
Israelites.  It  was  common  to  a  number  of  Semitic  peoples 
in  antiquity :  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab  all  were  circumcised 
(Jer.  925  [26])  ;  of  the  nations  of  Palestine  the  Philistines 
alone  were  not  (cp,  for  example,  Herod.  236  /  104)  ; 
the  Arabs  also  practised  this  rite,  which,  in  the  Koran, 
is  taken  for  granted  as  a  firmly-established  custom.  Nor 
is  it  less  widely  diffused  among  non-Semitic  races.1  Of 
special  interest  for  us  here  is  its  existence  among  the 
Egyptians  ;  for  from  <■<  very  early  period  we  meet  with 
the  view  that,  within  the  lands  of  the  ancient  civilisations, 
circumcision  had  its  native  home  in  Egypt,  from  which 
it  had  spread  not  only  to  the  other  peoples  of  Africa, 
but  also  to  the  Semites  of  Asia  (so  Herod.  2  36 204  Diod. 
Sic.  331  Strabo  17  824),  It  certainly  was  known  in 
Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  (Ebers,  Egypt  u.  d.  Bb. 
JAn.  I283),  and  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Herodotus  (236)  and  Philo  (2210,  ed.  Mnngey)  that 
all  Egyptians  were  circumcised  (cp  Josh,  bzjf.,  where  the 
same  thing  is  presupposed  ;  Erman,  Egypt,  32/,  539  ; 
Ebers,  op.  cit.  278^:),  although,  it  is  true,  their  testi- 
mony has  not  been  allowed  to  pass  wholly  unquestioned. 
One  piece  of  evidence  for  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  rite 
would  be  the  fact  that  to  the  Semites  of  the  Euphrates, 
who  had  no  direct  contact  with  Egypt,  circumcision  was 
unknown.  In  any  case,  however,  it  would  be  illegitimate 
to  suppnsr  that  it  was  borrowed  from  Egypt  directly  by 
the  Hebrews — sav,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt  ;  for  the  nomads  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
appear  l<>  have  practised  it  from  a  very  remote  period. 

As  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  rite  equally  divergent 

views  have  been  held.      The  explanations  offered  fall  in 

F  the    main    into    two   groups  —  ( 1 )    The 

4.  Views  01  sanitary  .     Herodotus    asserts    that    the 

meaning.  Egypt]ans  had  adopted  it  simply  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness,  whilst  other  ancient  writers  regard  it 

1  The  facts  of  its  present  diffusion  have  been  collected  most 
fully  by  PIoss,  Das  Kind  in  Brauch  u.  Sitte  der  VdlkerP),  1 
3427C  ['82]. 
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a-,  a  prophylactic  against  curtain  forms  of  disease  (Phil. 
de  Circumcis,  "l?.\o,  eel.  Mangey  ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  *l\\\ 
A  similar  theory  is  still  put  forward  here  and  there  by 
various  nations  (cp  Ploss,  op.  cit.),  and  it  was  in  great 
favour  with  the  rationalists  of  last  century  (see,  e.g., 
Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  4i86 ;  also  Saalschiitz,  Mos. 
Rccht,  I246).  Recent  anthropologists,  such  as  Ploss, 
give  greater  prominence  to  the  fact  that  with  many 
peoples  (if  not  with  most)  circumcision  stands,  or  origin- 
ally stood,  closely  connected  with  marriage,  and  regard 
it  as  an  operation  preparatory  to  the  exercise  of  the 
marital  functions,  suggested  by  the  belief  that  fruitfulness 
is  thereby  promoted  (so  already  Philo,  loc.  cit.  ;  cp 
Cuttings  of  the  Flesh,  cj  4).  (2)  The  religious  :  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  the  question  by  mere  reference 
to  the  present  conditions,  or  to  the  explanation  which 
ancient  or  modern  peoples  themselves  give.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  act  should  be  permanently  remembered  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  either 
theory.  There  are  broad  general  considerations,  how- 
ever, which  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  sphere 
of  religion.  All  the  world  over,  in  every  uncivilised 
people,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,  practices 
such  as  this  are  called  into  existence,  not  by  medical 
knowledge,  but  by  religious  ideas.  It  is  to  the  belief 
about  the  gods  and  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  that  all 
primitive  ethics  must  be  traced.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  practices,  grown  unintelligible  through  the 
religious  motives  having  gradually  faded  into  the  back- 
ground, being  supplied  with  other  reasons,  in  this  case, 
sanitary.  On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as,  to  judge  by 
its  wide  diffusion,  circumcision  must  have  arisen  spon- 
taneously and  independently  in  more  places  than  one, 
there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  diverse 
origins. 

The  primarily  religious  nature  of  circumcision  being 
granted,  we  must  nevertheless  be  careful  not  to  carry 
back  to  the  earlier  times  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
by  later  Judaism.  According  to  P  the  rite  is  a  sym- 
bolical act  of  purification  (in  the  ritual  sense)  ;  the 
foreskin  represents  the  unclean.  This  conception  of 
circumcision  is  presupposed  in  the  symbolical  applica- 
tions of  the  expression  to  be  met  with  in  the  discourses 
of  the  prophets  (see  below,  §  7).  For  the  earlier  period, 
however,  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
any  such  idea,  nor  is  there  any  analogous  conception 
to  make  its  existence  probable.  The  notion  so  fre- 
quently brought  forward  in  explanation  of  the  idea, — 
that  the  sexual  life,  as  such,  was  regarded  as  sinful, — is 
in  truth  nowhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  OT.  The 
ancient  conceptions  of  clean  and  unclean  are  all  of  them 
of   a  wholly  different  nature;    see    Clean    and    Un- 

CLEAW 

In  general,  circumcision  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  ritual 

tribal   mark.      This    view  is    favoured   by   several   con- 

.    ,    .,     ,    siderations.      Not  only  among  the  Jews, 

'  .     ,  but  also  among  the  Egyptians  and  most 

°  '  other  peoples  by  whom  circumcision  is 
practised,  the  uncircumcised  are  regarded  as  unclean — 
i.e.,  as  aliens  from  the  tribe  and  its  worship — and  as 
such  are  looked  upon  by  the  circumcised  with  contempt. 
Among  peoples  who  do  not  practise  circumcision  we 
find  analogous  tribal  marks  ;  filing  or  removal  of  teeth, 
special  tattooings,  in  some  cases  still  more  drastic  muti- 
lations of  the  sexual  organs  (semi-castration  and  the 
like).  Finally,  with  most  peoples,  circumcision  used 
to  be  performed  at  the  age  of  puberty.  liv  its  means 
the  grown-up  youth  was  formally  admitted  among  the 
men,  received  all  the  rights  due  to  this  position,  and, 
in  particular,  the  permission  to  marry  (hence  the  fre- 
quent connection  already  alluded  to  between  circum- 
cision and  marriage).  The  full-grown  man  becomes 
for  the  first  time  the  fully-invested  member  of  the  tribe, 
and,  in  particular,  capable  of  taking  part  in  its  religious 
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functions.  It  is  fitting  then  that  he  should  wear  the 
badge  of  his  tribe. 

Such  a  badge  has  always  a.  religious  significance, 
since  membership  of  a  clan  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  tribal  worship  (see  Government, 
§  8),  and,  for  early  times,  to  be  outside  the  tribe  and 
outside  its  worship  meant  the  same  thing.  Thus  the 
act  of  circumcision  had,  in  the  earliest  times,  a  sacral 
meaning.  Like  all  other  initiation  ceremonies  of  the 
kind  in  the  Semitic  religions,  circumcision  had  attributed 
to  it  also  the  effect  of  accomplishing  a  sacramental 
communion,  bringing  about  a  union  with  the  godhead. 
To  this  extent  the  explanation  of  circumcision  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice  (Ewald)  is  just  ;  originally  circum- 
cision and  sacrifice  served  the  same  end. 

For  the  old  Israelite,  in  particular,  thu  view  just  stated 
is  confirmed  by  the  identification  of  the  two  conceptions 
uncircumcised '     and     '  unclean '  ;     see 


6.  In  early 
Israel. 


especially,  in  this  connection,  Ezek.  31 18 
'.j 'J  19-32,  where  in  the  under-world  the 
uncircumcised  have  assigned  to  them  a  place  by  them- 
selves, away  from  the  members  of  the  circumcised  people. 
The  receiving  of  the  tribal  mark  is  a  condition  of  con- 
nubium  (Gen.  '.''A).  Among  the  Israelites  also  it  was 
the  marriageable  young  men  who  were  circumcised 
(Josh.  52  ff. ,  see  above,  §  2).  In  like  manner,  as 
already  noticed,  in  Ex.  425  circumcision,  as  a  token  of 
marriageability,  is  brought  into  connection  with  marriage 
itself  ;  cp  the  expression  '  bridegroom  of  blood. '  The 
same  narrative  also  explains  the  circumcision  of  young 
boys  as  a  surrogate  for  that  of  men  (cp  We  Prol.^ 
345  f. ).  This  custom — of  circumcising  boys  when  quite 
young  —  may  have  arisen  very  early,  as  soon  as  the 
political  aspects  of  the  rite  fell  into  the  background. 
'  When  the  rite  loses  political  significance,  and  becomes 
purely  religious,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
deferred  to  the  age  of  full  manhood  ;  indeed  the  natural 
tendency  of  pious  parents  will  be  to  dedicate  their  child  as 
early  as  possible  to  the  god  who  is  to  be  his  protector 
through  life'  (WRS  Rel.  Sem.W  328).  This  last 
general  statement  is  particularly  apposite  in  the  case  of 
circumcision. 

No  mention  of  circumcision  is  made  either  in  the 
decalogue  or  in  any  other  of  the  old  laws.  This  silence 
_  ,  ,  cannot  be  explained  on  tin-  ground  merely 
that  as  a  firmlv  established  custom  the  rite 
did  not  require  to  be  specially  enjoined  ;  rather  does  it 
prove  that,  for  the  religion  of  Yahwe  in  the  pre-exilic 
period,  circumcision  had  ceased  to  possess  the  great  im- 
portance which  we  are  compelled  to  assume  for  it  in  the 
old  Semitic  religion  ;  nor  was  the  same  weight  assigned  to 
it  which  it  subsequently  acquired  in  Judaism.  In  par- 
ticular the  prophets  took  up  towards  it  the  same 
attitude  as  they  held  towards  sacrifice,  that  is  to  say, 
they  looked  upon  it  as  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the 
worship  of  Yahwe  was  concerned.  Such  a  prophet  as 
Jeremiah,  for  example,  sets  himself  in  the  most  marked 
manner  against  the  high  appreciation  of  circumcision 
still  prevalent  among  the  masses  in  his  day,  when  he 
places  the  circumcision  of  the  Israelites  exactly  on  the 
same  level  with  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Edomites, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  and  threatens  all  alike  with 
the  divine  judgment  as  being  '  circumcised  in  uncircum- 
cision  or  as  '  uncircumcised  ' — that  is,  as  not  having 
the  circumcision  of  the  heart  (Jer.  9  25  [24]/". ,  cp  A  4  0  10 
Lev.  2b*  41).  By  this  very  fact — that  thev  contrast  with 
the  circumcision  of  the  flesh  that -of  the  heart,  the  ears, 
the  lips — the  prophets  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
later  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  rite  as  an  act  of 
purification. 

This  last,  as  already  stated,  1.-,  dominant  in  Judaism. 
In  the  post-exilic  period  the  rite  acquired  a  quite  differ- 

_    T     T    j    -  ent    position    from   that    which   it    had 

8.  Ill  Judaism.  . r     ,      ,    ,  ,        .  ,     . 

previously    held.       As    substitutes    for 

the    sacrificial    worship,    no    longer    possible,    the   sab- 
bath    and     circumcision     became     the     cardinal     com- 
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mantis  of  Judaism,  and  the  chief  symbols  of  the  religion 
of  Yahwe  and  of  membership  of  the  religious  common- 
wealth. For  this  reason  neither  (J reek  nor  Roman 
culture  was  able  to  suppress  this  relic  of  barbarism. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  indeed  prohibited  circumcision, 
but  with  no  great  effect  (i  Mace.  1  48  60  246).  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  spread  of  Grecian  culture  so 
wrought  among  those  Jews  who  had  yielded  to  its 
influence,  that  they  became  ashamed  of  their  circum- 
cision, as  in  the  exercises  and  games  of  the  arena  it 
exposed  them  to  pagan  ridicule  ;  they  accordingly  took 
steps  by  means  of  a  special  operation  to  obliterate  the 
signs  of  it  (Troietv  iavrols  aKpofivvrlav,  1  Mace.  1 15, 
£wt.(nra.<T6ai,  1  Cor.  7 18).  In  order  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  this  in  future  the  Talmudists  and  Bar 
Cochba  ordered  that  after  the  ordinary  cut  had  been 
made  the  flesh  should  also  be  torn  with  the  thumb  nail. 

Michaelis,  Mos.  Reclit,  §§  184-186;  SaaKchiitz,  Jfos,  Recht, 
I246  ;  the  commentaries  on  Gen.  17  ;  the  handbooks  of  biblical 
archaeology;  Hamburger's  Rney.  s.v.  'l!e- 
9.  Literature,  schneidung';  Sehultz.^.-JT'  /'licet.,  174^; 
Sinend,  AT  Rel.-Gesch.,  17  f.\  Maui,  Gestli. 
d.  Isr.  Ret.  43,  163/,  etc.;  Glassberg, '/>/(■  Besdineidting, 
Berlin,  1896.  On  the  lntur  customs  connected  with  the  rite, 
see  Buxtorf,  .NY//.  Jnd.  ami  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  For  the  practice 
of  Judaism,  S.-hiirer,  GJ 1 "  -  564^  ${$)  \11ff.,  etc.  On  the  present 
diffusion  of  the  rite,  l'lo.-s,  l)as  Kind [-),  360  ff.\  on  circumcision 
among  the  Arabs,  We.  Ar.  Ucid.Q-),  154.  t.  b. 

CIS  (keiC  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts  13 2i,  RV  Kish  (q.v.). 

CISAI  (K[e]iCMOY  [BNALajS]),  Esth.  II2,  KV 
Kiseus.      See  KibH. 

CISTERN  (ISO,  112),  Jer.2i3  etc.  See  Conduits, 
§1(1). 

CITHERN  (KI6APA  [AXV]),  1  Mace.  4 54.  See 
Music,  §  7/. 

CITIMS    (kiti660N    [N*]).    1  Mace.  85,    AV.       See 

KlTTIM. 

CITRON.     See  Apple,  §  2  (3). 

CITY  (Ti?  ;    iTHp,    almost   confined   to  poetry  and 

place-names;     7\"Q,    frequent   in    Phoenician,    but  only 

1  Namps  ^ve  t'mes  'n  ^T  '<  CP  a*so  Kartah, 
Kartan  ;   ttoAic). 

A  synonym  of  TJ/  fr=Ass.  urn  dlu  'settlement,  city';  cp 
Cain,  §  t  ;  for  Heb.  kiryah  and  kc?\-th,  cp  Aram.  k<-'?'itka,  Ar. 
karyat1"1. 

The  influence  of  the  old  Babylonian  culture  is  manifest. 
We  note,  too,  that'/V,  in  virtue  of  its  origin,  is  an  elastic 
term  including  the  settlements  of  those  who  were  once 
nomads  (see  Hazor,  Village),  and  thus  we  can 
account  for  the  'cities  (read  ny  with  0IJL,  Klo. )  of 
Amalek  in  1  S.  15  5,  and  the  description -in  2  K.  17a, 
'  in  all  their  cities,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen 
(see  Tower)  to  the  fortified  city.'  Dillmann,  too,  thus 
explains  the  phrase  'the  wilderness  and  its  cities'  in 
Is.  4 'i  1  r,1  and  some  have  supposed  that  the  '  city'  built 
by  Cain  was  but  a  settlement  such  as  we  have  just 
referred  to — a  most  uncritical  supposition  !  2  We  may 
safely  assume  that  the  Israelites  acquired  the  word  */r 
in  Canaan.  There  they  encountered  highly  civilised 
peoples  and  strongly  fortified  cities.  The  Ucutcmnomist 
remarks  (Josh.  11 13;  cp  Jer.  30  18)  that  places  which 
stood  upon  tilling — i.e.,  on  artificially  heightened 
mounds  or  hills — the  Israelitish  immigrants  did  not 
burn  down,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hazor.  Of 
course,  mountain  cities  were  still  more  difficult  to  take 
(see  Fortkess). 

1  The  text,  however,  is  corrupt.  For  viyi  'and  its  cities  we 
should  read  rmyi  'and  the  desert'  (see  S/it  >T  ad  toe.). 

^  It  was  not  a  dweller  in  the  land  of  Nod  ('  wandering  ')  who 
built  ("or  whose  son  built)  a  city,  and  obtained  the  first  place  in 
the  Hebrew  legend  of  culture.  Cain  was  originally  a  divine 
being,  or  semi-divine  hero.      See  Cainitfs,  §  3. 

3  Read  C^n  (Vg.)\  cp  De  Dieu,  Critica.  Sacra  (1693),  49. 
The  S"*  (see  BDB  s.v.)  or  tel  {tell)  on  which  Lachish  {q.v.) 
was  built  is  a  good  specimen  of  these  hills.  7W/ abounds  in  the 
Arabic  geographical  nomenclature  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates 
Valley. 
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CITY 

(a)  Citadels.— \r\  Gen.  11 4  the  builders  of  Babylon 
say,    '  Let  us  make  a  city  and  1  tower'  ;   the  migddl 

2   Various    °r    tower    hcre    reP'"esents    the    citadel. 

"details        E1sewhere  it   is  the  xir  (Ty)   that  is  the 

citadel — e.g. ,  the  '  city  of  David,'  '  city  of 

Milcom' 1  (see  Rabbatii  Ammon)  ;   but  observe  that  in 

Jer.  4841  nmp  appears  to  be  used  of  the  lower  cities  as 

opposed  to  the  nnsD  °r  citadels. 

(6)  dates. — At  the  gates"  of  the  town  (see  Fortress) 
there  were  '  broad  places,'  3expressly  distinguished  from 
the  'street'  in  Prov.  7 12,  devoted  in  turn  to  judicial 
business,  traffic,  popular  assemblies,  and  gossip.  See 
2  K.  7  1  2Ch.  yjn  Neh.  81  16  Job  2<J7  ;  also  Ps.  55  11, 
where  we  might  render,  'Extortion  and  deceit  depart 
not  from  its  market -place.' 

(c)  Streets.  — Except  in  Grnsco  -  Roman  cities  like 
Ocsarca  and  Sebaste —  cities  the  importance  of  which 
is  shown  by  the  continuance  of  their  names  in  an 
almost  unmodified  form — the  streets4  were  presumably 
as  narrow  as  those  in  a  modern  Oriental  city.  That 
the  houses  before  the  Greek  period  were  for  the  most 
part  poor  and  perishable  is  remarked  elsewhere  (see 
House,  §  i).  Still,  the  increase  of  wealth  must  have 
had  some  effect  on  the  architecture  (cp  Jer.  22 14) — at 
any  rate,  in  the  merchants'  quarters,  the  existence  of 
which  maybe  inferred  from  Zeph.  In  Neh. 331/.  Jer. 
37 21  (the  'bakers'  street').  Whether  the  Aramaean 
merchants  in  Samaria  had  whole  streets  (MT  of  1  K. 
20 34)  or  simply  caravanserais  (rrnsn,  Klo.,  for  msin) 
may  be  left  undecided.  On  the  question  whether  the 
streets  were  paved  it  may  be  said  that  the  soil  was  so 
often  rocky  that  paving  would  frequently  be  uncalled 
for.  "We  have  no  evidence  of  paving  in  Jerusalem 
before  the  Roman  period  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  97).  Herod 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  laid  an  open  road  in 
Antioch  with  polished  stone  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  63).  On 
the  'street  called  Straight,'   see  Damascus. 

(d)  Watchmen. — Watchmen,  apart  from  the  keepers 
of  the  gates,  are  mentioned  only  in  two  almost  identical 
passages  of  Canticles  (33  57),  a  work  possibly  of  the 
Greek  period  ;  it  is,  of  course,  the  capital  that  is 
referred  to. 

(e)  Water-supply.  — The  excellent  water- supply  of 
ancient  Jerusalem  is  treated  elsewhere  (see  Conduits)  ; 
smaller  places  had  to  be  content  with  the  fountains 
which  were  the  original  cause  of  the  settlements. 

The  student  will  now  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  conception  of  a  city  differed. 
Pausanias  (2nd  cent.  a.D.  )  thus  presents  the  Greek 
conception  (Paus.  \.4i,  Frazer,  1  503):  'It  is  twenty 
furlongs  from  Cheeronea  to  Panopeus,  a  city  of  Phocis, 
if  city  it  can  be  called  that  has  no  government-offices, 
no  gymnasium,  no  theatre,  no  market-place,  no  water 
conducted  to  a  fountain,  and  where  the  people  live  in 
hovels,  just  like  highland  shanties,  perched  on  the  edge 
of  a  ravine.  Vet  its  territory  is  marked  off  by  boun- 
daries from  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  it  even  sends 
members  to  the  Phocian  parliament.'  Jerusalem,  at 
any  rate,  had  its  conduits  and  a  substitute  for  a  market- 
place, nor  were  large  and  high  houses  (numx)  altogether 
unknown  (see  Housk,  §  1).     The  gymnasium  spoken  of 

1  'City  of  the  house  of  rani'  (2K.IO25)  is  not  a  correct 
phrase:.      For  '  ciiy  '  {'ir)  read  'sanctuary  '  {dtb'ir).     See  Jehu. 

2  In  EV  1  K.S37  2  Ch.  G  26  Ruth  3  11  li'C'  is  actually 
rendered  'citv'  (and  in  this  sense  is  characteristic  of  D),  but 
practically  is  equivalent  to  'jurisdiction.'  Cp  'The  Sublime 
1'oric  '  and  the  Japanese  '  Mikado,'  literally  'exalted  gate.'  So 
in  0  7r6At?  and  nvK-q  are  often  confused.      See  Gate. 

3  So  RV  for  nun")  in  Prov.  I.e.  ;  in  Cant.  3  2  EV  has  'broad 
ways':  cp  Tyn  1£i?  Dni,  2Q1.  826;  see  Neh.  81.  (5  always 
7rAaTeta,  except  Is.  1.1  3  {av\xr\)  because  of  ■n'ka.TzLa.  preceding. 

4  pn-  ^  nas  T\a.TeLa  five  times,  6S09  five  or  six  times,  SioSos 
once  or  twice,  e£ofios  more  than  twelve  times,  but  most  fre- 
quently renders,  with  reference  to  the  etymolu^y,  simply  e£(o9cv, 
t^ioTepos,  or  e£w.  ntyj,  Prov.  78  Eccl.  1245  Cant.  3zt;  © 
ayopd.  In  NT  the  words  are  TrAareia  and  pvfXT}  (in  Lk.  14  21, 
'  lane  ')  ;  cp  Tobit  13  18  Ecclus.  9  7. 
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CITY  OF  MOAB 

in  i  Mace.  1 14  2  Mace.  4912  was  only  a  temporary  in- 
novation. 

{/)  Store-cities. — This  phrase1  means  cities  in  which 
grain  (2  Ch.  Mi^S)  or  other  royal  provisions,  valuable 
for  war  or  for  peace,  were  stored  ( 1  K.  9  19  etc. ).  It  is 
implied  that  such  cities  were  fortified.  In  Ex.  In  (? 
gives  tt6\€ls  dxvp&s  '•    CP   Pithom,   Raamses. 

On  citizenship,  cp  Government,  §  4;  Law  and  Justice, 
§  14  ;  and  Dispersion",  §  15. 

For  the  cities  of  the  Plain  (-133,1  ny)  see  Admah, 
etc.  ;  on  the  cities  of  refuge  {a^psn  "n>).  see  Asylum, 
§3- 

CITY  OF  MOAB  (3X10  y>V),   Nu.  22  36.     See   Ar 

OF  MOAB. 

CITY  OF  SALT.     See  Salt,  City  of. 

CLASPS  (D*pnp),  Ex.  266  RV  ;  AV  'taches.'  See 
Tabernacle. 

CLAUDA,  RV  Cauda  (kA&yAa  CTi-  with  x*  I3- 
etc.],  KAyA<^  [wh  with  NCBJ,  Cauda, '^Acts  27 16),  is 
described  as  a  small  island  {vrjcrlov)  under  the  lee  of 
which  Paul's  ship  ran  for  shelter  (0irodpafJ.6vTes)  when 
blown  off  the  Cretan  shore.  She  was  driving  before  an 
ENE.  wind  (v.  14),  which  caught  her  between  (ape 
Lithinos  (called  also  Cape  Matala)  and  Lutro  harbour 
(see  Piicexix,  2).  Hence  Clauda  must  be  the  small 
island  nu\v  called  Gavdhonisi  [Yavdovrjcn)  or  Gozzo, 
lying  about  20  m.  due  S.  of  Lutro.  Ptolemy  (iii.  17  n) 
has  KXauSos  vrjaos  iv  r)  7r6\iS,  and  remains  of  ?  small 
town  are  found  on  the  island.  There  is  some  variety 
in  the  ancient  appellation  (K\ai'5ta,  Stad.m.m. ,  §  328  ; 
Gaudos,  Pomp. Mela,  2 114;  Pliny,  HX  iv.  126i).  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  (cp  Hier.  Syn.  p.  14, 
N^tros  K\a05os,  and  Notit.  Epis.  8  240,  etc. ). 

\v.  J.  w. 

CLAUDIA  (kA&yAia  [Ti.  WH])  unites  with  Paul  at 
Rome  in  sending  greeting  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus  (2  Tim. 
421).      Nothing  further  is  known  concerning  her. 

For  the  ingenious  but  unconvincing  argument  by  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  identify  her  with  the  Claudia  who  marries  Pud  ens 
in  Martial's  epigram  (4  13),  and  to  prove  her  the  d. tighter  of  the 
British  king  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus,  see  Aliord,  XT, 
vol.  iii.,  Prol.   to  2  Tim. 

CLAUDIUS,  the  fourth  emperor  of  Rome  (41-54), 
was  the  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  and  the  successor  of 
Caius  Caligula.  His  advancement  to  this  position  came 
chiefly  through  the  energies  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  whom 
he  rewarded  with  consular  honours  and  the  enlargement 
of  his  territories  by  the  addition  of  Jud.ea,  Samaria,  and 
certain  districts  in  Lebanon.  For  the  history  of  the 
Jews  during  his  reign,  see  Israel.  Claudius  is  twice 
mentioned  in  the  NT.  In  Acts  11  28  the  famine  fore- 
told by  Ac  a  bus  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  Caesar  (tVi  KXavdiou  [Ti.  WH]  ;  AV  after 
TR,  i.  K\.  Kaiaapos  ;  but  see  C.-esar),  and  in  IS  if. 
reference  is  made  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Rome  which  he  was  induced  to  order  (as  Suet.  Claud. 
25  tells  us)  on  account  of  their  tumults  :  '  Judceos 
impulsore  Chresto"  as,s.idue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit. ' 
The  precise  dates  of  both  famine  and  expulsion  have 
been  disputed  ;  see  Chronology,  §  76/. 

CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS  (kAayAioc  Ayciac  fTi  ™rH], 

Acts  23  2^),  '  chief  captain  '  (military  tribune,  orchiliarch) 
in  command  of  the  Roman  garrison  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
governorship  of  Felix  (Acts  iii  ^  ff.). 

CLAY  is  derived  mostly  from  the  decomposition  of 
felspathic  rocks  (especially  granite  and  gneiss)  and  of 

1  The  Heb.  phrase  L-,  rp;rr^  '">  ;  cp  Ex.  1 11  (AV  '  treasure 
cities'),  2  Ch.  S  4  6  (L  adds  -Ziv  <$>6p<av),  17 12  (EV  'cities  of 
store  ').  '">'  i.s  omitted  in  2  Ch.  32  23  (VX  '  storehouses,'  ttoAcis 
[EAL]).  In  1  K.9m  (p^n  HJ/)  <PA  renders  ttoAcis  toic  ovctji/cd- 
ftciTwt',  apparently  nu3"4".C.  BL  {vide  10  23)  omit.  n~:2C2  in 
2  Ch.  16  4  is  corrupt  ;  see  ||  1  K.  15  20,  and  cp  Chinnkreth. 

2  For  the  question  of  the  identity  of  Chrestus,  see  Christian, 
Name  of,  §  6,  iii. 
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CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN 

the  crystalline;  but  the  materials  are  so  varying  that 
there  is  clay  of  several  kinds  suitable  for  several  uses. 
The  term  'clay'  is  often  applied  loosely  to  '  luam  ' ;  of 
such,  for  example,  is  the  clay  of  Kgvpt  and  of  Palestine, 
although,  a  bituminous  shale,  easily  convertible  into  clay, 
is  said  to  occur  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan  and  near  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  see  Bitcmkx 

In  Palestine,  and  indeed  throughout  the  E. ,  clay  is 
used  chiefly  (1)  in  building,  either  retained  in  its 
natural  state  (for  ceilings  and  floors)  or  manufac- 
tured into  bricks  (see  Babylonia,  §  15,  Brick,  Cham- 
ber, House)  ;  (2)  in  the  manufacture  of  utensils  (see 
Pottery);  (3)  in  providing  a,  material  for  documents 
public  and  private  and  «.  means  of  safely  preserving 
them.  Very  many  deeds  and  other  records  have  been 
found  in  the  form  of  inscribed  clay  tablets  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia.  '  The  deed  or  record  was  first  written 
on  a  small  tablet,  or  brick,  of  clay,  with  the  names  of 
the  principals,  witnesses,  etc. ,  appended.  This  tablet 
was  then  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  clay,  on  which  was 
written,  apparently  from  memory,  the  contents  of  the 
document,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,'  etc.  (Peters). 
In  Palestine,  where,  so  far  as  we  know,  clay  tablets  were 
not  customary  in  the  historic  Israelitish  period,  clay, 
instead  of  wax,  was  used  for  sealing.  See,  besides,  Job 
3s  14  14i7/>,  where  AY's  '  sewest  up'  should  rather  be 
'  smearust  (clay)  over ' — parallel  to  '  sealed  up  '  in  v.  Tja- 
In  Egypt  jars,  mummy-pits,  etc.,  were  frequently  sealed 
with  clay. 

The  Heb.  and  Gr.  words  which  are  rendered  'clay'  are  (1) 
*pn  homer,  Gen.  11 3,  etc.;  (2)  t^tp  tit,  used  of  the  mire  <«f 
streets,  also  of  brick  (Nah.  3  14)  and  potter's  clay  (Is.  41  25) ;  (3) 
the  biblical  Aram,  representative  rjpn  hasa/>h(£)2S\.,l  33);  and  (4) 
7n)Aos,  Rom.  9  21:  see  further  Pottery.  ^sO  mclet,  Jer.  43  g 
AV(RV  tmortar')isuncertain(ei'irpo0ijpois[r.AO].1  Iv tu Kpv<f>££t 
[Qniy.J).  A  possible  meaning  is  '  eardi '  (Giesebr.)  ;  but  it  may 
be  a  corruption  for  tt^3  'secretly' ;  see  Ges.  Lex.^). 

CLEAN  and  UNCLEAN,  HOLY  and  PROFANE. 

Of  the  Heb.  terms  which  convey  the  idea  of  cleanliness 
__        .  or  holiness  the  most  prominent  is  (1) 

of  the  Terns.  r'?    '"^    c':v    etc->'    the    originaI 
meaning  of  which  is  not  clear.      Smend 

in  AT  Rel.-geschA1)  334  (cp,  however,  2nd  ed.  150, 
223>  3-5).  expresses  the  common  uncertainty  of  the 
moment.  The  older  view  of  Ges.  ( Thus. ),  defended 
now  only  in  a  much  modified  form,  is  that  the  root 
means  '  clear,'  '  brilliant.'  Baudissin,2  writing  in  1878, 
finds  the  fundamental  idea  in  '  separation,'  a  view  which 
is  still  widely  held. 

[Baudissin  says,  '  A  comparison  with  tMH  makes  it  natural 
to  conjecture  that  znp  meant  from  the  iir^t  "  to  be  separated  " — 
"  to  be  pure  " — i.e.,  that  tl'llp  was  from  the  beginning  synonymous 
with  i"'~^;  cp  13,  "pure,"  from  "113,  "  to  cut"  or  "cut  out."'  It 
is  certain,  too,  that  Yahwj'sh i!iness  and  his  glory  are  correlative 
ideas  (as,  in  the  Aivsta,  Aliura  Mazda's).  In  Is.  ('3  this  is 
very  clearly  indicated,  and  in  v.  5  the  thought  of  Yahue's 
holiness  suggests  to  Isaiah  that  of  his  own  (moral)  uncleanness 
(cp  Ps.  I.'.  1  f.  •l-\ilJ'.).  May  there  not  have  been  a  time  when 
unp  suggested  the  idea  of  purity  without  any  moral  reference? 
Zimmern,  followed  by  Whitehouse  {Thinker,  July  1892,  p.  52), 
connects  trmj?  with  Ass.  kuddusu  {Bitsspsalmen,  37,  u.  2 ; 
Bcttr.  zur  Assyr.  1  105  ;  I'ater,  So/in,  Ffirsf>rccher,  11,  n.  3), 
which  means  '  bright, '  ' pure, '  or,  more  precisely  ( =  ellusu), 
I  bright,'  '  pure  '  (very  frequently),  '  illustrious,'  '  holy  '  (so  Sayce, 
in  a  private  letter).  According  to  Abel  (in  Baudissin,  ^3),  words 
which  originally  denoted  'purity'  are  used  in  Coptic  to  denote 
the  divine  or  the  consecrated.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Egyptian  religions  and  with  that  of  the  old 
Semitic  religions.  If,  however,  this  templing  comparison  he 
accepted,  we  must  frankly  admit  that  the  original  meaning  had 
become  forgotten,  or  was  but  obscurely  felL,  by  the  OT  writers. 
Only  once  is  '  the  Holy  One '  distinctly  paralhl  to  'light '(Is. 
10  r-);  but  the  ideas  are,  at  any  rate,  implicitly  synonymous 
in  Is.  31  gt>  '.i:i  14/.  In  usage,  as  Davidson  {Ezck.  x.wix.), 
remarks,  the  term  'holy'  expresses,  not  any  particular  attribute 

1  Possibly,  however,  iv  irpoOvpots  represents  ]2ho2,  and  n^-i 
is  omitted  by  ©baq.  I 

2  Studien  zur  scmit.  Re?.-eesck.  2  20  (in  his  important  dis- 
sertation, 'Der  Begrififder  Heiligkeit  im  Alten  Testament') 
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but  rather  the  general  notion,  of  godhead.  In  a  secondary 
though  still  early  sense,  n  is  applied  to  that  'which  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  deity,  which  lies  near  God's  presence  or  has 
come  into  it  (Ex.  3  5  ,\u.  1 0  37/  [IV  2  f.]\  or  which  belon-s  to 
him,  whether  as  part  of  himself  or  as  his  property.'  Davidson 
also  remarks  that  the  root  'probably  expressed  some  physical 
idea,  though  the  idea  is  nut  now  reasonable.'  See  also  \Y1\S 
Prop/iA1)  424,  who  points  out  (after  Nnldeke)  that  the  Arabic 
evidence  for  the  supposed  root-idea  of  purity  will  not  Imld. 
In  A'.Vr-l,  150,  the  same  scholar  finds  'some  probability'  that 
the    original   meaning  was  '  separation  '  or  '  withdrawal.' 

Other  less  prominent  terms  are  bur  v-q),  zafch  (-11),  and  /,1/ior 
(ll,*lDX  aU  of  which  are  rendered  indifferently  by  'clean'  and 
'pure.'  (2)  Of  these  the  most  definitely  religious  in  its  applica- 
tion is  Ulhor.  "Sy-y  doubt  gold  may  be  td/ior,  i.e.,  refined 
(Ex.  25  11  Job  2s  to);  so  also  a  turban  (Zec'li.  3  5),  vessels  (Ex. 
-4  6),  etc. ;  but  the  levitical  sense  is  specially  prominent  (Lev.  7  19 
Nu.ii  13,  etc.)  The  eyes  of  CoA  also  can" he  tdhor{Ha.h.  1  it)  ; 
therefore  he  cannot  tolerate  wickedness.  .Similarly  innocence  in 
man;  Job  17  9  Ps.  51  T2  [10].  God's  promises  are  td/ior — i.e., 
perfectly  veracious  (Ps.  12 7  [(>])- 

(3)  "1  zak,  also  means  refined  (as  oil,  Ex. '27  20);  incense 
(Ex.3034),  morally  pure,  'upright*  (JubSe  [||  "ItT],  Prov.  20n 
21  a).  It  is  used  of  a  prayer  (Job  16  17),  of  the  heart  (it  has  to 
be  made  or  kept  'pure'or  'clean,'  Ps.  73  13  Prov.  20  9  [||  -nol), 
or  the  conduct  (1's.  llilg). 

(4)  "12,  bar,  'separated' — i.e.,  'pure'  (cp  [1]  above).  Some 
Rabbins  interpret  1?  in  Ps.  2  12,  'selected  '  =  Tm">  but  it  would 
be  easier  (though  not  the  best  solution)  to  read  ['llTrtD-  1°  a 
physical  sense  &ir=  spotlessly  beautiful  (Lant.  tig/:).  Spotless 
purity  belongs  to  God's  commandments  (l's.  llJ  9).  It  is  used 
of  moral  purity  (Job  11  4  Ps.  2-1  4  73  1). 

The  XT  terms  which  have  to  be  noticed  are  (5)  awo's  '  pure 
(  =  /,;"/;,";-)i  in  a  physical  sense  of  modesty  or  chastity  (2  Cor. 
11  2  Tit.  251  Pet.  3  2) ;  sacred,  for  ceremonial  use  (2  Mace.  13  a)  ; 
pure  — ethically —of  men    (2  Cor.  7  11    Phil.  48   1  Tim.  5  22),  of 
God  (t  Jn.  3  3),  and  of  his  wisdom  (Ja.  3  17). 

(6)  ayios,  worthy  of  veneration,  whether  of  things  connected 
with*  iod(Lk.  1  4  Heb.  f  1  24),  or  of  persons  (c.^.,  John  the  Baptist, 
Mk.  621;  Christian  disciples.  Acts  9  13,  etc.).  Thus  the  church 
— like  Israel  (Tit.  2  14,  see  Peclliar  People)— is  called  eflros 
aytoi/  (cp  Ex.  19  6,  L""Hp  'lj)-  aytos  stands  in  the  same  relation 
Sioxio?  as  "-"  (see  Lovinckindness  and  cp  Assideans)  to  pT* 
(see  Thayer,  Lex.  JVT,  s.z>.  a-yio?). 

(7)  otrio?  corresponds  chiefly  with  Ton  :  see  (6)  above  :  (so 
also  in  <P>.  It  is  used  of  men  (Tit.  fa  Heb.  726),  of  the 
Messiah  {Acts  2  27  13  35),  of  Messianic  blessings  (Acts  13  34 
ra   oa-ia  Aavto),  and   of   God  (Rev.  15  4  16  5  cp  Dt.  iW  4  Heb. 

(8)  iepds,  consecrated  to  the  deity,  belonging  to  God,  used  of 
the  'sacred'  writings  (2  Tim.  3  15  RV,  AV  'holy').  In  1  Cor. 
913  T<i  lepd  means  all  the  sacred  objects  pertaining  to  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  temple.  For  the  negatives  of  these 
qualities,  see  Common,  Profane.] 

Baudissin's  view  (above  [1])  suits  many  passages  :  the 
holiness  of  the  KcdCsun  and  the  Ktdesoth1  {see 
Idolatry,  §  6),  who  were  certainly  found  in  Israel 
very  early,  can  have  consisted  only  in  their  separation: 
either  they  were  dedicated  to  foreign  gods,  or  perhaps 
they  were  set  apart  at  puberty  from  the  households  in 
which  they  grew  up,  according  to  a  custom  which  ranges 
from  the  Gold  Coast  to  Tahiti  {see  Frazer's  Gulden  Bough, 
-225^)>  and  never  returned  to  them  or  entered  others. 
The  hire  of  the  '  harlot '  Tyre  {Is.  23 18)  is  to  be  '  holiness 
unto  Yahwe,'  not  because  the  reviving  trade  of  Tyre  is  to 
be  conducted  in  a  better  spirit  than  before,  but  because  it 
is  to  be  taxed  at  the  new  Jerusalem  (which  is  presumably 
to  be  a  staple  town  of  the  wool  and  spice  trade)  in  a 
way  to  absorb  all  its  profits.  Again  (Ze<  h.  142o/.), 
everything  in  the  new  Jerusalem  after  its  last  great  trial 
is  to  be  so  holy,  so  perfectly  the  property  of  God,  that 
the  very  horse-bells  will  bear  the  same  motto  as  the 
High  Priest's  mitre;  the  pots  in  which  the  sacrificial 
flesh  is  boiled  for  priests  are  to  be  as  holy  as  the  bowls 
■which  hold  the  sacrificial  blood  reserved  for  God  ;  the 
common  cooking  pots  of  Jerusalem  are  to  be  holy 
enough  for  pilgrims  to  boil  their  sacrifices  in.  Jerusalem 
(Joel  3  [4]  17)  is  to  be    'holy';     no  stranger  is  to  pass 

1  [See  Dr.  Dt,  264/  ;  St.  Gl'f  1  479/  ;  Movers,  Die  Phiin. 
1  679 ff-  Benzinger  (HA,  §  61)  remarks,  'It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  this  form  of  consecration  to  the  deity,  and  es- 
pecially the  violation  of  nature  combined  with  it,  was  unknown 
to  the  Israelitisb  nomads;  but  also,  that  with  so  many  other 
details  of  liaal-worship,  it  penetrated  into  the  service  of  Yahwe, 
and  there  spread  to  a  considerable  extent.'] 
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through.     There  is  to  be  through  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
..  '  holy  '  way  (Is.  358)  in  which  no  unclran  shall  walk. 

So  far  it  seems  as  if  holiness  might  be  explained  as  a 
relation  rather  than  a  quality.  The  flesh  and  blood  of 
tin*  sacrifice  are  holy  because  they  belong  to  (  hid  ;  the 
pots  and  bowls  have  to  be  holy  that  they  may  hold  the 
flesh  and  blood.  So,  too,  the  vessels  (the  bodies?  or 
the  wallets?)  of  David's  followers  (iN.  2ls[6])  have 
to  be  holy  that  they  may  receive  the  shewbread,  which 
is  holy  because  it  is  set  before  God.  Dawd  (whom  all 
the  writers  who  speak  of  him  regard,  from  their  several 
points  of  view,  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  piety)  vouches 
for  the  negative  holiness  of  his  men,  and  any  accidental 
defilement  which  he  does  not  know  will  have  had  time 
to  wear  off :  he  appears  to  think  that  the  shewbread  will 
sanctify  their  'vessels,'1  and  implies  that  if  they  had 
been  specially  sanctified,  as  for  a  holy  war  or  a 
pilgrimage,  they  might  have  eaten  the  shewbread 
though  they  were  not  priests. 

The  '  sanctification  '  of  persons  and  things  falls  under 
the  same  notion.  'Holiness,'  as  Robertson  Smith 
2.  Contagion  ^served  (A'OT  450^),  is  contagious: 
Of  holiness  whatevera  'holy  thing  or  a 'holy  person 
touches  becomes  holy.  When  Elijah 
casts  his  mantle  over  Elisha,  the  latter  has  to  follow 
till  Elijah  releases  him  ;  the  worshippers  of  Baal, 
whose  ordinary  dress  might  '  profane  '  the  house,  are 
provided  with  special  vestments  from  the  stores  of  the 
house  of  Baal  ;  otherwise,  when  they  came  outside,  their 
ordinary  dress  would  make  whatever  it  touched  '  holy  to 
Baal,'  and  unavailable  to  the  former  owners.  The  priest 
on  the.great  Day  of  Atonement  (the  rule  is  older  than  the 
day)  is  to  take  off  the  holy  linen  garments  and  leave 
them  in  the  holy  place,  and  to  wash  his  flesh  in  water 
lest  any  of  the  contagion  of  holiness  should  cling  to 
him.  In  a  text  which,  though  belonging  to  the  mam 
stock  of  P,  seems  to  represent  a  later  state  of  the  law, 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  successors  seems  to 
consist  in  their  investiture  with  the  (hereditary?)  state 
dress  of  Ex.  28  ;  cp  Nu.  20  25-28.  According  to  another 
view,  which  is  older  than  Zech.  4 14,  the  consecration 
consists  in  the  anointing  (cp  Anointing,  §  3,  c). 
The  doctrine  of  the  contagion  of  holiness  is  at  its  height 
in  Ezek.  (4624),  who  provides  special  kitchens  where 
the  priests  are  to  cook  the  most  holy  things,  and  special 
chambers  in  which  they  are  to  eat  them ,  w  ithout 
bringing  them  forth  into  the  outer  court  to  sanctify  the 
people  (who  are  eating  their  own  sacrifices).  Other- 
wise, they  might  become  the  property  of  the  sanctuary, 
or  at  least  would  be  subject  to  the  same  obligations  as 
the  priests.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
they  are  to  leave  the  holy  garments  in  the  holy  place, 
though  all  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  most  holy.  So, 
too,  a  little  later,  the  profane  sacrificers  2  of  Is.  f .i 5  5  either 
threaten  to  sanctify  the  poor  who  approach  them,  or 
claim  to  be  too  holy  to  be  approached.  In  Hag.  2 12/! 
we  find  a  distinct  change.  The  contagion  of  uncleanness 
is  stronger  than  the  contagion  of  holiness.  A  garment 
in  which  hnly  flesh  is  carried  does  not  sanctify ;  a. 
garment  which  has  touched  the  dead  pollutes  (cp 
Egypt,  §  19,  and  see  Dkkss,  §  8).  The  stricter  view  is 
still  presupposed,  at  least  for  the  '  most  holy '  things  ;  any 
garment  sprinkled  with  blood  has  to  be  washed  in  the 
holy  place  (Lev.  b'27  [20])  ;:J  otherwise  it  would  sanctify. 
For  the  same  reason  the  earthen  pots  used  in  cooking 
are  to  be  broken;  brass  pots  (too  valuable  to  break) 
may  be  used,  but  only  after  having  been  rinsed  and 
scoured — obviously  to   remove   the  last   vestige  of   the 

1  Everybody  dedicated  a  new  house  (Dt.  20  5) :  was  it  ever  a 
custom  to  dedicate  vessels? 

2  They  wish  to  foisake  God's  holy  mountain  and  set  up  a 
temple  of  their  own  ;  they  are  rebuked  in  a  way  to  imply  that 
no  temple  exists  or  is  needed  (cp  Is.  lii.'i  \jf.  and  see  Isaiah,  ii., 
§  21). 

3  Is  this  the  reason  why  the  holy  garments  are  of  linen? 
Woollen  garments  would  naturally  be  sent  to  the  fuller  at  long 
intervals. 
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holy    food.      The   rank    of   the    priests    is    determined 

by  their  right  to  eat   of  both  the   holy  and  the  most 

„    tt  ,.  holy,  which  are  often  cited  as  if  they  were 

3.  Holiness  ,     J  ,  ,        -,     ,     .,      Ju 

f       .      ,        known,  and  never  described:   though  we 
oi  priests.    are  told  that  the  ,  sjn  ,  and  the  ,  trespass  ■ 

offering  are  most  holy  and  must  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place, 
and  hence  could  not  be  eaten  by  the  households  of  the 
priests.  Why  these  special  offerings  are  specially  holy 
is  discussed  elsewhere  (see  Sacrifice).  The  scribes, 
to  whom  we  owe  this  law,  are  the  fathers  of  those  who 
decided  that  a  book  was  or  was  not  canonical  according 
as  it  did  or  did  not  '  defile  the  hands.'  After  touching 
a  really  holy  book,  a  man  had  to  wash  before  touching 
common  food  lest  his  hands  should  sanctify  it  (cp  Canon, 
§  4).  In  the  oldest  practice,  it  would  seem,  it  is  the 
contact  with  the  holy  flesh  that  is  the  essence  of  the  con- 
secration of  priests  :  the  sacrificer  who  wishes  to  institute 
a  priest  '  fills  his  hand.' 2  As  sacrifice  and  slaughter  are 
nearly  synonymous  (as  late  as  Is.  346  ;  Isaiah,  ii. ,  §  14), 
we  seem  to  find  in  one  of  the  stories  of  the  golden  calf 
that  the  share  of  the  Levites  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
worshippers  is  virtually  their  consecration.  '  They 
have  filled  your  hand  for  Yah  we '  (i.e.,  'Ye  have  been 
to-day  appointed  priests  '),  '  for  every  man  was  against 
his  son  and  his  brother'  (Ex.0229).-  In  iK.  1333 
Jeroboam  fills  the  hand  for  the  priests  of  the  high 
places:  in  zCh.V^g  each  candidate  brings  a  bullock 
and  seven  rams  to  fill  his  hand.3  This  seems  an  echo 
of  old  tradition  ;  for  in  Ex.  29  (P),  Moses  takes  only 
two  runs  and  a  bullock  when  he  fills  the  hand  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  :  the  blood  of  the  ram  of  the  '  fill  offering' 
is  put  on  the  right  ear,  the  right  thumb,  the  right  great 
toe,  of  each  priest  ;  the  pieces,  which  as  a  rule  are  burnt, 
and  one  of  those  which  in  ordinary  sacrifices  fell  to  the 
priest  as  his  fee,  are  both  laid  with  cake  on  the  hand  of 
each  priest  and  waved  before  God  (to  assert  the  priest's 
right  to  the  '  wave-breast '  and  the  '  heave  shoulder ' ) 
and  then  burnt.  There  seems  to  be  an  afterthought 
(v.  26)  in  which  Moses  as  the  officiating  priest  takes  the 
wave  breast  to  himself ;  the  priests  eat  the  rest  of  the 
sacrifice  (which  in  ordinary  cases  the  worshipper  would 
eat)  in  the  holy  place.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  just 
as  the  worshipper  in  the  old  profession  (Dt.  2013) 
declares  '  I  have  put  away  the  holy  out  of  my  house,' 
so  the  sacrificer  passes  on  the  dangerous  holy  food  to  a 
priest  who  will  take  the  risk  and  the  privilege  of  sharing 
the  table  of  God,  and  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people  in 
their  holy  things.  Possibly  the  Levites  in  Ex.  o'2z6ff. 
may  point  to  a  time  when  the  priest  was  not  chosen  by 
the  sacrificer,  but  handselled  his  office  by  laying  hands 
on  the  holy  flesh. 

The  question  whether  'holiness'  to  begin  with  is 
nothing  more  than  '  separateness '  bears  very  directly 
nf  r  a  on  tne  '  h°l*ness '  °f  God.  If  holiness  is 
originally  a  relation  rather  than  a  quality, 
if  things  and  persons  are  holy  to  God  as  persons  and 
acts  are  righteous  before  him,  then  God  himself  is  holy 
simply  as  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  sanctity  :  if  all  that 
belongs  to  the  sanctuary  is  holy,  how  much  more  he 
who  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,  who  inhabiteth 
the  praises  of  Israel  (Ps.  223  [4])  ?  He  is  the  object  of 
worship  whom  his  worshippers  'sanctify.'  He  is  the 
'  Holy  One '  ■    '  I  am  God  and  not  man,  the  Holy  One 

*  If  Micah  (Judg.  175)  had  begun  with  the  Invite  we  might 
suppose  that  the  tilling  of  his  hand  consisted  in  his  salary.  He 
is  not  likely  to  have  given  his  son  a  salary;  yet  he  'filled  his 
hands.' 

-  [So  liacon  {Triple  Tradition  of  the  Kxodus,  137),  who  re- 
marks, '  In  the  story  before  us  the  consecration  of  the  bene  Levi 
to  the  priesthood  is  explained  a:t  logically  by  their  having  filled 
their  hand  with  the  blood  uf  their  brethren.'  It  is  doubtful 
whether  '  they  have  filled  your  hand  '  is  the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
The  expression,  '  Fill  your  hands'  (if  this  be  the  meaning),  is 
admitted,  however,  by  Baudissin  (Gesch.  des  A  T Priesterih.  60) 
to  be  'very  suspicious. '  It  is  always  another  who  fills  the  new 
priest's  hands.  Perhaps  in  an  interpolation  (see  Kue.  Hex.  -2$i) 
the  phrase  may  be  conceivable.] 

3  Can  we  suppose  that  if  anybody  was  allowed  to  qualify 
Jeroboam  found  the  qualification  for  all  comers? 
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of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee'  (Hos.  11 9  cited  Is.  126  : 
'  Rejoice  and  shout,  O  inhabitant  of  Zion,  for  great  is 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  mid^t  of  thee').  Yahwe 
is  the  God,  the  Holy  One  of  the  prophet  (I lab.  I12). 
So  Jacob  (Gen.3153,  cp  u.  42  [IC])  swears  by  the  fear 
of  his  father  Isaac — i.e.,  the  God  whom  his  father 
feared. 

There  are  other  texts,  however,  in  which  holiness  seems 
to  be  absolute.  The  men  of  Beth-shemesh  (1  Sam.  6  20) 
ask,  '  Who  can  stand  before  Yahwe,  this  holy  god?'1 
In  Am.  42  Yahwe  swears  by  his  holiness.  Does  that 
mean  his  character  ?  or  the  reverence  due  to  him  ? 
The  answer  will  govern  the  sense  in  which  his  name 
is  holy  in  27.  In  Is.  5 16  (authoritative  enough  by 
whomsoever  written)  God's  being  exalted  through 
judgment  and  sanctified  through  righteousness  are 
closely  parallel.  The  song  ascribed  to  the  mother  of 
Samuel  (1  S.  2)  is  an  unambiguous  echo  of  the  song  of 
the  seraphim  (Is.  63)  —  'Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Yahwe 
Sabaoth,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory,' — where 
holiness  and  glory  are  clearly  parallel.  So,  too,  in 
Jer.  17  12,  '  a  high  throne  is  the  place  of  our  sanctuary,' 
and  in  Ex.  15  n,  '  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holi- 
ness, fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders?' — the  holiness, 
the  praises,  the  wonders,  seem  to  belong  to  God's  ex- 
ternal majesty.  Throughout  the  OT  God's  worshippers 
rehearse  his  acts  much  oftener  than  his  attributes. 
We  find  his  'righteous  acts'  as  early  as  the  song  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  5n)  ;  but  not  till  Jer.  12 1  do  we  read, 
'  righteous  art  thou,  Yahwe,  when  I  plead  with  thee  ' ; 
where  the  sense  is  still  half  forensic,  as  in  Ex.927  (JE) 
Ps.  51 4  [6].  In  Ps.  11 7  we  have  '  The  righteous  Yahwe 
loveth  righteousness.'  The  parallel  between  holiness 
and  glory  is  reinforced  by  the  contrast  between  holy 
and  profane,  for  profane  certainly  seems  to  mean  what 
is  cast  down  to  be  trodden  under  foot  (Ezek.  23 16,  '  Cast 
thee  as  profane  out  of  the  holy  mount ' ;  Ps.  Si*  39  [40], 
'  Thou  hast  profaned  his  crown  to  the  ground  ' ;  cp  44). 
Israel,  again  (Dt.  2Gig),  is  made  high  above  all  people, 
that  it  may  be  a  holy  people. 

The  demand  that  Israel  shall  be  holy  is  common  to 
every  stage  and  aspect  of  the  Law.      In  Ex.  U2  31  [30] 

5   Of  Israel   <JE)  and  Dtl421-   [t  is  the  £round  on 
'  which  Israel  is  to  abstain  from  all  meat 

not  killed  by  men  for  human  food  ;  in  1  >t.  14  if.  Israel 
as  a  holy  people  is  forbidden  to  make  to  the  dead 
blood-  or  hair-offerings,  intended,  doubtless,  to  keep  up 
a  physical  communion  with  them  (cp  Escmatology). 
The  spiritual  tie  between  God  and  his  peculiar  people 
who  are  his  children  is  not  to  be  impaired  by  a  rite  the 
sense  of  which  was  still  clear  when  the  book  which 
Hilkiah  found  was  written,  though  in  Jer.  166  the  rite 
seems  harmless  and  unmeaning.  Again,  the  tithe  of 
the  third  year  is  profane  if  any  of  it  has  been  '  eaten  in 
mourning  '  or  '  given  for  the  dead  '  (Dt.  26 14).  Are  we 
to  think  of  the  mere  unluckiness  of  any  thing  connected 
with  the  dead  (Hos.  94)?  or  of  some  form  of  worship, 
as  in  Is.  819?  Consecration  for  one  mode  of  worship 
would  be  a  defilement  for  another.  In  Lev.  19 27  (cp 
21 5)  we  have  the  law  against  cuttings  for  the  dead  pre- 
ceded by  a  law  against  an  Arab  tonsure,  which  probably 
marked  consecration  to  an  Arab  god.  This  might  go 
back  to  Hezekiah,  who,  according  to  Sennacherib  (KB 
294),  entertained  Arab  mercenaries.  Gratian  adopted 
the  dress  of  his  .Man  guard.  If  we  suspect  with 
Robertson  Smith2  an  invasion  of  Arab  totemism  in  the 

*  Holiness  in  the  same  sense  is  ascribed  to  other  gods ;  Esh- 
munazar  of  Zidon  on  his  sarcophagus  (circa  400  B.C.)  speaks  of 
the  holy  gods  in  the  same  way  as  do  Nebuchadrezzar  and  the 
queen-mother  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

2  ['  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  clear  case  of  the  re-emergence 
into  the  light  of  day  of  a  cult  of  the  must  primitive  tutcm  type 
which  had  been  banished  for  centuries  from  public  religion  but 
must  have  been  kept  alive  in  obscure  circles  of  private  or  local 
superstition,  and  sprang  up  again  on  the  rising  of  the  national 
faith,  like  some  noxious  weed  in  the  courts  of  a  deserted  temple' 
(RSV),  357).     See  the  context,  and  cp  Che.  Intr.  Is.  368^] 
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time  of  Ezek.  (87-12),  Lev.  1928  will  forbid  the  tattooing 

of  totem  marks. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  in  Deuteronomy 

the  holiness  of  the  covenant  people  is  demanded,  s<>  to 

_     ,.      -    ,        speak,   incidentally,   and  without    ex- 
6.  In  the  Codes.     r  e  .  J  \     ,    ..  c  .. 

press  reference  to  the  holiness  of  the 

covenant  God.  If  one  were  to  try  to  find  a  keynote  for 
the  older  book  it  would  be  '  Justice  ' ;  f<  >r  1  >euteronomy 
perhaps  'Loving-kindness,  '//twcJ,'  the  dutiful  love  of 
the  worshipper  to  his  God,  which  includes  kindness 
for  God's  sake  to  men  (see  also  Lovinckindnkss). 
'  Holiness"  is  certainly  the  keynote  uf  the  oldest  stratum 
of  the  Levitical  law  (see  Levitkts). 

Deuteronomy  is  clearly  a  development,  as  compared 
with  the  Book  of  the  Cmenant  ;  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  vocation  of  the  chosen  people  has  been  gained.  Is 
the  Law  of  Holiness  .l  development  in  the  same  sense, 
compared  with  IVuteronomy  ?  The  interval  between 
Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  is  shorter  than  that  between 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  ;  yet 
Ezekiel  is  almost  as  full  of  the  ideas  of  H  (i.e.,  the 
Law  of  Holiness)  as  Jeremiah  of  those  of  D.  Has  he 
inherited  1  relatively  old  tradition?  Short  as  H  is, 
it  is  full  of  variations  and  repetitions.  Would  not 
an  elder  or  n.  younger  contemporary  of  Ezekiel,  giving 
expression  to  a  new  religious  movement  that  had  grown 
out  of  losiah's  covenant,  have  imparted  more  unity  to 
his  work  ?  Again,  in  more  than  one  way  H  seems  to 
be  older.  No  reader  of  Frazer  (see  especially  Golden 
Bou^>2,  I  279  n.  2)  would  think  the  law  which  forbids 
the  reaping  of  corners  later  than  the  law  against  gleaning 
(Lev.  IO9/. ).  Nor  is  the  holiness  required  of  priests 
yet  extended  to  the  whole  people  ;  thus  if  a  layman  eats 
,-sz]  he  is  defiled  for  the  day  and  must  wash  his  clothes  ; 
but  for  priests  the  prohibition  is  absolute.  There  seems, 
too,  to  be  a  recognition  of  other  gods  (Dt.  '24 15  f. )  :  if  a 
man  curses  his  own  god  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity  (i.e. , 
he  must  not  come  to  the  priest  of  the  God  of  Israel  to 
make  atonement  for  him).  Certainly  in  D  the  demand 
for  '  holiness '  is  based  on  the  more  characteristic  de- 
mand for  monolatry,  whilst  in  H,  though  the  demand 
for  monolatry  is  not  superfluous — Israel,  we  are  told, 
went  after  the  ShedTm  (see  Dkmons,  §  4)  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Lev.  17  7) — it  is  not  fundamental.  The  giving  of 
the  seed  to  Moloch  is  treated  as  analogous  to  the  moral 
abominations  of  the  nations,  for  which  the  land  spewed 
them  out,  rather  than  to  turning  away  to  idols  or 
making  molten  gods.  It  was  a  profanation  of  God's 
holy  name  just  because  those  under  his  wrath  (Ezek. 
20  25/)  regarded  it  as  part  of  his  service.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  demand  for  holiness  in  H  seems  to 
be  an  intensification  of  the  demand  that  worshippers 
shall  sanctify  themselves,  which  we  may  suppose  the 
better  priests  to  have  insisted  upon  as  long  as  there 
were  feasts  in  Israel.  In  many  ways  the  holiness  is 
still  external :  'ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Yahwe  am  holy,' 
appears  (Lev.  20  26)  as  a  sanction  for  the  law  against 
abominable  food  (cp  11  44/);  in  19  2  218  the  con- 
text takes  off  nothing  from  the  text.  These  passages 
mark  the  culmination,  not  the  starting  point,  of  a  line 
of  teaching.  Generally  the  sanction  of  the  precept  is, 
'  I  am  Yahwe,'  '  I  am  Yahwe  your  god,'  '  I  am  Yahwe 
your  god  who  brought  you  out  of  Egypt,'  '  I  am  Yahwe 
who  sanctify  you.'  Logically  and  theologically  God's 
holiness  is  the  source  of  all  others  ;  he  is  holy  in  himself 
and  therefore  what  he  takes  for  his  must  be  holy  too  ; 
but  possibly,  as  Robertson  Smith  held,  holiness  may  in 
the  beginning  have  been  regarded  as  a  mysterious 
virtue  inherent  in  things  external  to  the  worshipper  —  in 
trees,  in  waters,  in  stones,  in  the  mysterious  animal 
life  of  well-wooded  and  well-watered  spots, — each  of 
which  may  have  served  to  suggest  a  higher  power 
beyond  the  phenomena  in  which  it  was  first  recognised. 
Historically,  however,  the  evidence  that  holiness  is  an 
attribute  of  the  object  of  worship  is  neither  so  early  nor 
so  copious  as  the  evidence  that  holiness  is  a.  relation 


bringing  the  worshipper  and  his  holy  things  into  a  new 

sphere  with  something  worshipped  at  its  centre. 

Obviously  '  holy  and  profane,'  '  clean  and  unclean,'  is 

a  cross  division  ;  holy  things  and  persons  are,  or  may 

_  m  ,  be,  as  unavailable  for  common  life  as 

7.  Clean  and  un-  .,  .,  ,  ,        , 

clean  animals.  lf  <he>:  wef  "n,  '  thou§h'.,on  the 
other  hand,  holiness  necessarily  pre- 
supposes and  includes  cleanness.  Again,  uncleanness 
often  seems,  like  holiness,  to  have  something  super- 
natural  about   it :    unclean   animals  often   seem   to   be 

'  abominable,'  like  '  idols  '  ;  the  uncleanness  of  the  dead, 
and  of  women  at  certain  times,  is  as  likely  to  savour 
of  awe  as  of  disgust. 

In  historical  times  clean  and  unclean  beasts  are  those 
which   are   fit  or  unfit  for  food  rather   than  for  sacri- 

8   Ouadnmeds  ficel  *SL"e  however  below-  §  Ir>;    lmt 
*  "  the  law  of  clean   and  unclean  animals 

is  puzzling.-  The  law  which  limited  the  eatable 
quadrupeds  to  the  old  order  of  ruminants  (with  the 
exception  of  the  camel)  was  valuable  incidentally  from 
the  hygienic  point  of  view.  If  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  law,  it  must  have  rested  rather  on  instinct  than 
on  observation  ;  at  most,  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
may  have  noticed  what  beasts  they  found  feeding  in  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  decided  that  these  were 
as  fit  for  food  as  their  own  flocks  and  herds.  All  the 
patriarchs  have  camels,  and  Rachel  (Gen.  31 34  [E])  hides 
the  teraphim  in  the  camel's  furniture  :  in  later,  perhaps 
more  historical,  times  camels  seem  to  belong  to  aliens 
(cp  Cami-x,  §  2-ff-).  In  the  oldest  stratum  of  the  story 
of  Gideon  (Judg.  825)  we  find  the  gold  rings  round  the 
necks  of  the  camels  of  the  Midianites  ;  in  the  oldest 
stratum  of  the  story  of  David  (1  S.  30  17)  400  of  the 
Amalekites  escape  on  camels.  As  far  as  we  know,  camel- 
riders  have  always  killed,  eaten,  and  sacrificed  their 
camels,  though  the  meat  is  inferior  to  beef  and  mutton. 
Possibly  the  camel  was  unclean  because  it  \\  as  the  domestic 
animal  of  alien  nomads.  If  so,  the  rule  '  whatever 
divideth  the  hoof  and  cheweth  the  cud  shall  be  clean ' 
may  have  been  settled  before  the  question  of  eating  camels 
became  practical.  This  question  was  decided  by  the  ob- 
servation that  the  camel  does  not  strictly  divide  the  hoof, 
or  at  least  rests  part  of  its  weight  on  an  undivided  pad. 
The  express  prohibition  of  eating  hares,  rock-badgers, 
and  swine,  as  food,  is  curious.  No  reason  except  a 
possible  connection  with  totemism  has  yet  been  suggested 
why  the  rock-badger  was  forbidden  ;  and  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  hare  we  have  only  guesses — perhaps  it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  the  idea  that  hares'  flesh  is 
unhealthy.  The  uncleanness  of  swine  is  at  its  height 
when  they  are  kept  in  sties  and  left  dirty  ;  but  in  OT  and 
NT  times  they  seem  to  have  fed  in  herds  out  of  doors. 
Compared  with  sheep  and  goats,  they  are  fond  of  mud 
— but  so  are  buffaloes  in  modern  Palestine,  which  are 
not  regarded  with  the  same  horror  as  swine.  On  the 
other  hand,  tribes  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds  have  much 
more  in  common  with  each  other  than  with  swineherds, 
and  if  we  are  to  look  for  a  natural  explanation  of  the 
abhorrence  of  swine  we  may  look  for  it  here  :  the  droves 
of  swine  of  the  alien  were  abominable  to  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  Hebrew.  As  for  the  actual  feeling,  whatever 
its  cause,  it  is  significant  that  in  Harran,  traditionally 
the  last  station  of  Abraham  on  his  way  to  Canaan  and  the 
land  to  which  Jacob  returned,  the  land  where  he  won  his 
wives  and  his  wealth,  swine  were  sacrificed  once  a  year 
and  eaten  only  then.      A  sacrifice  which  is,  for  whatever 

1  With  regard  to  sacrifices  it  is  men  that  are  clean  or  unclean. 
When  men  sacrifice  of  the  flock  and  the  herd,  only  the  clean 
may  eat  (when  Saul  misses  David  at  table  the  first  thought  that 
occurs  to  him  is  '  he  is  unclean  ') :  that  was  the  common  law  till 
slaughter  without  sacrifice  was  allowed  in  D  in  the  interest  of 
the  one  sanctuary.  Of  game,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  roebuck 
and  the  hart  the  clean  and  the  unclean  may  eat  alike— though 
possibly  there  is  a  trace  of  a  blood-offering  by  hunters  in  the 
rule  in  H  (Lev.  17  13)  that  the  blood  is  to  be  not  simply  poured 
out  but  covered  with  earth — a  prescription  which  might  be  either 
a  survival  or  a  development. 

2  [Cp  Dr.  Dt.  164  WRS  OTJCP)  366 ;  Now.  HA  1  116/.] 
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reason,  rare,  is  also  mysterious,  awful,  and  potent. 
Dogs  too  -were  sacred  in  Harran  ;  and  both  swine  and 
dugs  seem  to  figure  in  the  profane  sacrifices  of  Is.  65 
and  QQ.1      See  Dug,  §  4. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  express  prohibition  of 
camels,  hares,  rock-badgers,  and  swine,  the  prohibition 
is  as  old  as  any  part  of  the  law  which  we  can  trace  ; 
but  the  list  of  prohibited  animals  in  Lev.  11  29^!  (P)  has 
integral  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  law  ;  the  weasel,  the 
mouse,  and  different  kinds  of  lizards  are  '  the  uncleanest 
with  you  of  swarming  things  '  ;  except  dry  sowing  seed, 
everything  that  comes  into  contact  with  their  carcase 
is  unclean. 

The  rule  is  meant  to  work:  one  of  these  abominations  does 
not  defile  a  whole  cistern  or  fountain ;  every  earthenware  vessel 
which  they  touch  is  to  be  broken  ;  other  vessels  are  to  be  washed 
in  water  and  to  be  unclean  until  even  ;  the  water  which  washes 
the  vessels  pollutes  all  meat  on  which  it  falls  ;  any  drink  in  the 
polluted  vessels  is  of  course  unclean. 

Two  questions  arise  :  Why  should  people  wish  to  cat 
weasels,  mice,  and  different  kinds  of  lizards?  and  why 
are  these  charged  with  special  uncleanness  ?  The 
traditional  answer  to  the  second  is  that  they  are  in  a 
sense  domestic  vermin  which  haunt  houses  and  are 
always  getting  into  whatever  is  stored  there,  and  so  are 
worse  than  vermin  out  of  doors  ;  but,  as  most  com- 
mentators think  that  one  of  the  lizards  enumerated  is 
an  iguana  or  a  land  crocodile  3  or  4  ft.  long  (see  Lizard 
[1]),  the  explanation  has  to  bear  1  heavy  strain.  If 
Robertson  Smith's  theory  of  totemism  is  established, 
much  will  become  clear.2  The  elders  of  Israel  who  wor- 
shipped '  creeping  things  '  in  '  chambers  of  imagery  ' 
{Ezek.  8io^T)  made  it  necessary  to  cultivate  a  special 
religious  horror  of  their  low-class  totems  :  they  were  at 
the  same  stage  as  the  Harran  ians,  who  are  said  to  have 
worshipped  field-mice.  Indications  of  high-class  totems, 
however,  are  not  wanting  ;   see  Leopard,  Wolf. 

There  is  neither  a  category  nor  a  list  of  clean  birds  : 
of  the  unclean,   as  enumerated,   most  are  uneatable — 

-    j,.    ,       either  birds  of  prey  or  feeders   on  carrion. 

The  lapwing  is  especially  forbidden:  the  only 

possible  reason  yet  discovered  is  that  it  haunts  marshy 

places  and  that  its  flesh   has  sometimes  a  bad   smell. 

Nothing  is  said  one  way  or  other  of  doves  or  pigeons, — 

which  is  remarkable,  as  they  do  not  appear  at  Solomon's 

table,  and,  though  they  are  the  only  birds  which,  as  far 

as  we  know,  were  sacrificed,  they  were  used  for  sacrifices 

of  which  the  worshipper  at  least  did  not  eat.      In  Syria, 

at  any  rate,  they  were  always  associated  with  the  worship 

of  Astarte,   and,    wherever  that  worship  spread  to  the 

West,  they  went  with  it,  and  according  to  Lucian  (Dea 

Syfii,   14,   54)  none  of  the  worshippers  at   Hierapolis 

ventured  to  eat  or  touch  them — they  were  too  holy,— and 

whoever  touched  them  was  ivay-qs  or   '  unclean  '  for  a 

day,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  swine  were  'holy' 

or   'abominable.'       Probably  the  question  of  clean  or 

unclean  birds  was  only  of  secondary  importance  :  it  was 

not  easy  to  keep  ducks  or  geese  ;   there  were  no  cocks 

(see  Cock)  or  hens;   the   'fowls  of  heaven'  generally 

appear  as  feeding  on  sacrifices  or  corpses  ;  the  '  fowler  ' 

(who  appears  as  early  as  Hos.  9  S)  probably  caught  small 

birds  for  the  rich.3 

The  prohibition  of  '  flying  swarming  things  that  go  on 

all  fours '  looks  as  if  at  first  it  included  locusts,  the  only 

-_     T  .       insects  which  anvbodv  could  wish  to  eat  ; 

10.  Insects.  ■?  ,  ;       .-,        ,.  .    . 

11  so,  subsequent  scribes  discovered  that, 

as  they  leap  on  their  hind  legs  and  do  not  strictly  go  on 

t  [See  YVRS  KvL  Stm.W  290  ff.      Were  these  sacrificial  rites 

prnaised    hy  the    early   Samaritans?     Cp   Che.   Inir.  Is.    367.] 

2  [Cp  Stade,  Th.  L/.G  1806,  n.  1,  col.  10,  who  remarks 
against  Nmvack  that  '  \V.  R.  .Smith's  hypothesis  has  the  special 
merit  of  explaining  why  certain  animals  are  sacred,  and  why 
certain  kirnU  of  flesh  may  not  be  eaten.  The  theory  that  these 
animals  were"  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Godhead  only 
throws  the  question  back.  For  how  came  people  to  embrace 
such  a  remarkable  theory?'  For  Nowack's  view  see  his  HA 
\  118.] 

3  See  Fowl,  §  i.  In  i  S.  25  20,  if  the  text  is  right,  partridge- 
hunting  !seem=;  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king.  See 
Partridgk*. 


all  fours,  they  might  be  eaten  in  all  stages  of  their 
growth. 

The  law  of  aquatic  food  is  clear  :  '  whatever  hath  fins 
and  scales  '  is  clean  ;  this  limits  the  dietary  to  true  fishes, 
_.  ,  and,  among  these,  excludes  eels  and  shads, — 
popular  and  common  articles  of  food  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  According  to  Pliny  {^rWxxxii.  10 1), 
Kuma  thought  fish  without  scales  unfit  for  funeral 
banquets  ;  Piankhi  Meri-Amen  thought  well  of  a  king  of 
Lower  Egypt  who  ate  no  fish  ;  according  to  Lucian  (Dea 
Syra,  54),  fish  in  general  is  forbidden  food.  The  Law 
knows  nothing  of  sacrificial  fish.  Perhaps  the  prohibition 
of  fish  was  general,  and  the  permission  of  what  had  fins 
and  scales  an  exception  ;  see  Fish,  §8/  There  is 
certainly  a  tendency  to  identify  what  is  clean  and  what  is 
fit  for  sacrifice.  Thus  Hosea  (9  3)  regards  food  eaten 
__  p,  ,  out  of  the  land  of  Israel  as  unclean,  because 
it  cannot  be  purified  by  acceptable  sacrifice 
to  the  God  of  Israel  ;  in  Amos  7  17  a  foreign  land  is 
polluted  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  in  H  the  fruit  of  all 
trees  is  to  be  uncircumcised  the  first  three  years  (i.e., 
the  fruit  is  to  be  picked  off  as  fast  as  it  forms  while  the 
trees  are  establishing  themselves?)  ;  for  the  fourth  year 
the  whole  crop  is  to  be  holy  to  praise  Yahwe  withal  (i.e. , 
to  be  used  for  sacrificial  feasts).  There  is  no  distinction 
anywhere  between  clean  and  unclean  herbs  ;  the  first 
fruits  of  all  are  to  be  offered,  though  only  corn  and  wine 
and  oil  figure  in  sacrifice.  In  P  (Gen.  1  29)  every  herb 
_„    r)if7p,rPTir  anc^  tree  tnat  yieldeth  seed  is  given  for 

'      .-  meat  from  the  first  ;  so  after  the  flood  is 

"  '        all  animal  food  ; l  as  sacrifice  was  instituted 

(according  to  P)  for  the  first  time  at  Sinai,  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals  was  still  in  abeyance. 
The  distinction  between  clean  and  sacrificial  animals 
which  is  presupposed  throughout  D  is  perhaps  to  be 
explained  by  the  transition  from  the  nomadic  state.  If 
Levi  the  sacred  tribe  be  a  metronymic  formed  from 
Leah  the  wild  cow,  wild  animals  must  have  been  sacred 
once  (see  Lkaii). 

The  law  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  obtained  special 
prominence  in  the  Greek  period  :  the  first  proof  of  the 
religious  fidelity  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  is  their 
resolution  not  to  defile  themselves  with  the  king's  meat  ; 
when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  resolved  to  abolish  'Jewish 
particularism'  eating  swine's  flesh  was  the  test  of  con- 
formity. If  we  go  back  fifty  or  seventy  years,  Joseph, 
the  enterprising  revenue  farmer,  whom  his  namesake 
idealised  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4  10)  as  Machiavelli  did  C;.esar 
Borgia,  had  clearly  no  scruple  of  the  kind  ; 2  yet  even 
he,  though  his  kindred  in  the  next  generation  (ib.  5  1) 
were  prominent  on  the  heathen  side  and  he  himself 
fell  in  love  with  a.  pagan  (ib.  8),  was  heartily  thankful 
when  his  own  niece  was  substituted  for  her  in  order  to 
save  him  from  polluting  his  seed  among  the  heathen.  A 
psalmist  (see  Ps.  141),  who  still  instinctively  draws  his 
imagery  from  a  time  before  the  institution  or  revival  of 
the  evening  burnt  sacrifice,  may  be  an  older  witness  for 
the  view  (hardly  to  be  traced  in  Ezra  or  Xehemiah)  that 
the  law  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  is  given  to  separate 
Israel  from  the  heathen  :  he  appears  to  be  thinking 
simply  of  fellowship  at  the  table,  not,  like  the  author  of 
Is.  6f>,  of  sacrificial  communion.  If  so,  a  Maccabean 
editor  may  have  revived  a  psalm  which  suited  the  times. 
Probably  older  psalms  from  18  onwards  lay  the  stress 
rather  on  cleanness  of  hands  and  innoeency  ;  in  Is.  fj  5 
the  unclean  lips  of  prophets  and  people  are  generally 
explained  as  relating  to  sins  of  speech,  after  the  analogy 
of  Zeph.  3  9  13.  After  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
and  still  more  after  Palestine  ceased  to  be  the  centre 
of  Jewish  life,  the  law  of  clean  and  unclean  was  less 
zealously  observed,    though    portions   of   it  prove  still 

A  Observe  that  in  P's  account  of  the  deluge  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  clean  and  unclean  beasts  (Dkluge    §  12^) 

2  His  son  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4  9)  is  the  firs't  person  we 
know  of  whom  they  tell  the  story  of  the  wise  man  whos<j  place 
at  the  king's  board  is  piled  with  bones  by  envious  detractors. 
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to   be    of    considerable    sanitary    value.       See    Food, 

§10/: 

Human  uncleanness1  is  of  two  kinds.      It  may  arise 

from  external  contact,  or  from  something  in  the  man  or 

..     _  woman  who  is  unclean.      Tin.-  unclcan- 

14.  Human 


uncleanness. 


ness  of  death  falls  under  both  ;   the  dead 


is  unclean  and  makes  others  unclean. 
Diseases  like  leprosy  or  issue ,  natural  |  >r< >eess< :s  like 
menstruation  and  probably  copulation,  cause  unclean- 
ness too.  If,  as  Wellhauscn  holds  {CH  isi  ;  but  cp 
JJG  108),  Lev.  122  implies  Lev.  ITnc,,  the  law  of  un- 
cleanness after  chiklbearing  might  be  an  extrusion  by 
analogy  of  the  older  law  uf  the  uncleanness  of  menstrua- 
tion.- If  so,  as  the  Yendidad  has  much  to  say  respect- 
ing the  uncleanness  of  childbed,  we  might  suspect 
Persian  influence — the  rather  that  there  is  no  hint  of  it 
in  the  older  Hebrew  literature,  while  the  '  nienstruous 
cloth'  appears  (Is.  SO  2?)  in  a  passage  still  generally 
assigned  to  the  Assyrian  period,      Cp  Family,  $  n. 

Perhaps  a  common  element  in  all  cases  of  unclean- 
ness not  caused  by  external  contact  is  that  the  unclean 
in  some  way  is  disgusting  or  alarming.  The  law  of 
leprosv  is  not  to  be  explained  from  the  risk  of  contagion  : 
ordinary  sickness,  even  pestilence,  does  not  occasion 
uncleanness ;  the  leper  is  '  unclean '  because  he  is 
smitten  of  God,  just  as  the  madman  in  Moslem  coun- 
tries is  '  holy,'  and  epilepsy  was  the  lepa  voaos  in 
Greece.  In  general,  persons  who  are  in  a  state  to 
make  ordinary  people  shrink  from  them,  because  their 
neighbourhood  is  uncomfortable  or  terrifying,  are  un- 
clean. 

Casual  uncleanness,  according  to  P  in  its  final  state, 
does  not  require  an  offering  for  its  removal.  It  is 
_  _    p     .fi  enough  to  observe  the  prescribed  term 

,-  of  seclusion,  generally  'until  the  even,' 

and  the  prescribed  washing  ;  if  either 
be  neglected  and  the  unclean  negligently  or  ignorantly 
intrude  among  the  clean,  -  '  sin-offering '  is  necessary. 
This  is  Dillmann's  inference  from  Lev.  5  2.  According 
to  Xu.ci2,  the  unclean  is  excluded  not  only  from  '  the 
congregation,'  but  also  from  '  the  camp,' — i.e. ,  not  only 
from  the  temple,  but  also  from,  at  any  rate,  walled 
towns.  Xo  offering  is  prescribed  for  the  menstruous 
woman  ;  but  after  childbed  and  after  issues  a  '  sin  offer- 
_       _  ~  ing '  is  prescribed,  whilst  the  leper  has  also 

\  to  bring  a   '  trespass '  offering  before  he 

^  '  can  come  into  '  the  congregation,'  though 
he  is  admitted  to  '  the  camp '  after  the  performance  of 
an  (older?)  rite  with  two  birds,  running  water,  cedar, 
hyssop,  and  scarlet.  i\fter  he  comes  into  the  camp  he 
must  still  wait  several  days  before  he  comes  to  his 
'  tent. '  Here  it  is  hard  to  doubt  that  the  law  has  a 
sanitary  purpose :  it  imposes  a  short  quarantine  to 
make  sure  that  the  cure  is  complete,  and  not  improbably 
to  guard  against  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  '  trespass  '  offering  of  the  leper  looks  like  a 
'development'  ;  it  is  necessary  to  assert  expressly  that 
it  belongs  to  the  priest  (Lev.  14  33)  ;  the  leper  is  anointed 
with  the  blood  and  oil  of  the  trespass  offering,  exactly 
as  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  822)  are  anointed  with  the 
blood  of  the  ram  of  consecration,  whose  flesh  is  boiled 
for  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  eat,  while  the  '  wave  breast ' 
falls  to  Moses  as  the  sacrificer's  fee.  Possibly  the  rc- 
consecration  of  the  leper  as  one  of  the  holy  people  by 
sacrificial  blood  is  older  than  the  theory  that  he  was  not 
to  eat  of  the  sacrifice.  The  sin  and  the  burnt-offering 
prescribed  after  all  the  graver  kinds  of  uncleanness  are 
to  'make  an  atonement,'  which  may  imply  that  the 
uncleanness  was  a  penal  infliction,  though  this  is 
nowhere  stated.  The  (older?)  rite,  which  readmits  the 
leper  to  the  camp,  is  the  only  one  prescribed  for  the 
cleansing  of  a  house  from  the  plague  of  leprosy,  whilst 

1  [Cp  WRS  Rel.  Sem.W  428,  447^] 

-  According  to  surviving  folklore,  many  things  will  not  '  keep  ' 
if  made  or  handled  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  Ltvitical  'unclean- 
ness.' 
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leprosy  in  a  garment,  if  it  ceases  to  spread,  is  sufficiently 
purged  by  two  washings.1  Much  of  the  rite  is  still 
transparent.  One  of  the  birds  is  to  be  held  over  an 
earthen  vessel  full  of  living  water  into  which  the  blood 
of  the  dead  bird  falls  ;  the  living  bird,  the  cedar,  the 
scarlet,  and  the  hyssop  are  to  be  dipped  in  the  water  and 
blood  ;  the  leper  who  is  to  be  cleansed  is  to  be  sprinkled 
with  both  ;  and  then  the  living  bird  is  to  fly  away  with 
the  plague  of  leprosy,  as  the  women  with  the  wind  in 
their  wings  (Xceh.5o)  fly  away  with  the  wickedness  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  or  as  the  goat  for  Azazel  (see  Azazel) 
carries  away  the:  sin  of  the  congregation  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Probably  the  living  bird  is  dipped  in  the  blood 
and  water  to  establish  a  kind  of  blood  brotherhood 
between  it  and  the  leper.  If  the  blood  and  water  were 
on  tlie  leper  alone,  the  release  of  the  living  bird  might 
symbolise  that  he  who  was  hitherto  shut  up  in  Israel 
was  nuw  free  as  Lhe  fowls  of  the  air.  Living  water  is, 
of  course,  a  natural  element  of  all  purifications  ;  Hyssop 
{q.v.)t  certainly  a  popular  means  of  purification  (Ps. 
51  7  [9]).  according  to  Pliny  (//Axvi.  7<i)  is  good  for 
the  complexion,  and  according  to  others  is  a  sapo- 
naceous herb.  What  are  the  cedar  and  the  scarlet 
for?  Cedar  wood  is  aromatic;  the  bright  colour  of 
scarlet  may  betoken  strength  and  splendour.  In  the 
ancient  domestic  rites  of  India  [SEE  )J0  281)  children  are 
made  to  touch  gold  and  ghee,  that  when  they  grow  up 
they  may  have  riches  and  food.  Rcm<  >U-  as  the  analogy 
is,  we  may  ask,  Is  the  leper,  in  virtue  of  the  rite,  to 
dwell  in  cedar  and  be  clothed  with  scarlet  ?  See  Ckuar. 
The  cedar,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  appear  again  in  the 
mysterious  rite  of  the  Red  Heifer  whose  ashes  are  used 

-,„    t>   j  tt  -r         f°r  the  water  of  separation.      It  had 
17.  Eed  Heifer,  ,    ,  \ 

,  a    whole    treatise     to 


etc. 


itself  in  the 
Mishna,  where  its  qualifications  were 
elaborated  to  such  a  point  that  at  last  R.  Nisin  said 
that  no  one  since  the  days  of  Moses  had  been  able  to 
find  one  fit  to  be  slain.  There  is  an  analogous  rite  in 
D  (Dt.  21  if. )  When  the  land  is  defiled  with  blood  the 
ordinary  way  of  putting  away  bloodguiltiness  is  to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  slayer.  If  he  cannot  be  found  the 
land  is  made  clean  again  with  the  blood  of  an  unyoked 
heifer  killed,  either  by  beheading  or  by  breaking  the 
neck  (the  meaning  of  the  verb  'dn//>/i  is  not  clear),  in  a 
barren  valley  with  h.  running  stream  in  it,  where  the 
elders  of  the  city  nearest  the  place  where  the  dead  man 
is  found  wash  their  hands  of  bloodguiltiness  over  the 
heifer.  A  barren  valley  is  chosen,  according  to  Dill- 
mann,  Ewald,  and  Keil,  in  order  that  the  purifying 
blood  may  not  be  uncovered  and  lose  its  virtue  ;  according 
to  Robertson  Smith  {Rel.  SemA-)  371),  to  avoid  all  risk 
of  contact  with  sacrosanct  flesh.  Wc  might  ask,  Would 
running  water  in  1  fertile  valley  used  for  such  a  rite 
pollute  the  fields  of  offerings  ?  The  gnat  for  Azazel  is 
sent  into  the  wilderness.  If  the  heifer  is  beheaded,  her 
blood  is  almost  certainly  intended  to  '  cover '  the  blood 
of  the  slain.  If  not,  are  we  to  think  of  Saul's  first 
muster  (1  S.  1432^)?  Do  the  elders  by  implication 
invoke  on  themselves  the  doom  of  the  heifer  if  their  pro- 
testation is  false  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  obviously 
popular  rite  (see  Covenant,  §  5)  of  dividing  victims 
when  a  covenant  is  made  (Gen.  1  f>  10  Jer.  3-1  18/. )  ?  The 
rite  of  the  Red  Heifer  is  more  general  in  its  intention. 
Its  principal  use  is  not  to  do  away  bloodguiltiness,  but 
to  cleanse  those  who  are  defiled  by  contact  with  the  dead. 
Incidentally  we  learn  that  it  was  required  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  vessels  of  all  spoil  which  will  not  abide  the 
fire  (i\u.  3I23)  ;  and  the  Levites  on  their  consecration 
are  to  be  purified  by  what  is  probably  the  same,  '  the 
water  of  sin'  (/7».  87).  [Aaron  and  his  sons  (Kx.  29  4  and 
parallels)  are  washed  at  their  consecration  with  common 

1  Neither  of  these  laws  belongs  to  the  main  stock  of  P,  though, 
if  they  were  later  developments,  we  should  expect  that  the 
cleansing  of  a  house,  at  any  rate,  would  have  required  an  offering. 
In  D  the  dedication  of  a  house  has  all  thf  look  of  a  survival, 
and  was  probably  accomplished  at  one  time  by  sacrifice. 
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-water.  ]  Both  texts  are  late,  and  represent  the  views 
of  antiquaries  rather  than  the  claims  of  legists  with 
practical  interests  to  satisfy.  The  tendency  to  ascribe 
the  whole  law  to  Moses  naturally  brought  with  it  an 
increasing  zeal  for  the  oldest  rite-^  that  could  be  recol- 
lected ;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  water  of  separation 
was  invented  in  or  after  the  Exile,  because  the  occasions 
for  its  application  were  prescribed  then.  Possibly,  as 
the  Persians  removed  the  uncleanness  of  the  dead  by 
elaborate  ceremonies  with  gomes,  the  priests  thought 
that  in  similar  cases  water  hallowed  with  the  ashes  of 
a  cow  would  be  specially  efficacious.  The  law  of  a 
purification  on  the  third  and  the  seventh  day  (Xu. 
19n-i3  or  14-16?)  looks  older  than  the  original  law  of 
the  Red  Heifer,  which  seems  to  end  at  v.  10  ;  in  v.  17  ff. 
we  have  the  rule  for  its  application. 

The  rite  itself  is  as  obscure  as  its  history.  For  one 
thing,  at  every  stage  its  ministers  must  be  clean,  and 
they  become  unclean  by  their  ministry  ;  the  priest  who 
superintends  the  burning  is  unclean  till  the  even  ;  so  is 
he  who  burns  ;  he  who  collects  the  ashes  (though  they 
must  be  laid  up  in  a  clean  place)  is  unclean  ;  so  is  he 
who  sprinkles  or  even  touches  the  water,  which  is  the 
one  means  which  can  make  those  defiled  by  contact  with 
the  dead  clean.  Naturally,  we  suppose  that  those  who 
were  '  unclean  at  the  stage  of  the  law  implied  in  our 
records  were  'sanctified'  at  an  earlier  stage.  Twice 
the  heifer  (vv.  9  17)  is  called  a.  sin-offering.  The  ritual 
has  interesting  analogies  with,  and  differences  from,  that 
of  other  sin-offerings.  Like  the  sin-offering  for  the 
priest's  own  sin,  and  that  for  the  sin  of  the  congregation, 
it  is  to  be  burnt  outside  the  camp — hide,  dung,  and  all. 
Unlike  them  it  is  to  be  killed,  not  in  the  place  of  the 
burnt  offering,  but  without  the  camp.  There  is  another 
contrast.  The  blood  and  fat  of  all  sin-offerings,  includ- 
ing the  sin-offerings  for  priest  and  congregation  and  the 
bullock  offered  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  is  presented 
in  the  sanctuary  ;  the  blood  seems  specially  used  there, 
as  in  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  re-hallow  the 
altar  profaned  by  sin.  The  heifer's  blood  is  not  brought 
into  the  sanctuary  ;  it  is  sprinkled  towards  it  seven  times. 
But  for  this  we  might  suppose  that  the  uncleanness  of 
death  was  driven  away  from  the  camp  or  the  city  and 
burnt  with  the  heifer  ;  but  her  blood  is  hallowing — else 
why  is  it  sprinkled  toward  the  holy  place  ?  Are  all 
these  rites  compromises  between  the  old  custom  of  wor- 
shipping outside  the  city,  which  maintained  itself  as 
late  as  David  (2  Sam.  I532),  and  the  new  custom  of 
hallowing  the  city  by  a  sanctuary  ?  As  late  as  the  As- 
syrian period  (Is.  33 14,  if  this  be  Isaiah's),  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  an  ever-burning  altar /n ad e  many 
uncomfortable.1  For  this  reason,  among  others,  the 
rarer  and  more  solemn  sacrifices  were  still  performed 
outside.  Then  perhaps  the  old  rite  in  the  old  place 
took  on  a  new  meaning.  Kings  were,  as  a  rule,  buried 
1  in  the  city,  and  it  was  customary  (Jer.  34 5)  to  make  a 
burning  for  them.2  In  2  Ch.  16 14  we  read  of  -1  very 
great  burning  for  Asa  :  the  Chronicler,  who  mav  be 
quoting  a  relatively  old  authority,  thinks  of  perfumes, 
at  which  Jeremiah  does  not  hint.  "Were  valuables  burnt 
in  honour  of  kings?  Have  the  cedar,  the  hyssop,  and 
the  scarlet  burnt  with  the  heifer  any  analogy  to  such  burn- 
ings ?  Is  the  putting  away  of  the  heifer  with  something 
of  p  royal  funeral  an  almost  unconscious  reminiscence 
of  a  well-nigh  forgotten  cultus  of  sacred  animals?  Is 
the  red  heifer  the  last  trace  of  a  cow  goddess  (see  Calf, 
Goldkn)?  There  are,  of  course,  many  instances  of 
mortal  representations  of  the  Godhead,  honoured  for  a 
time,  and  then  ceremoniously  put  away.  In  any  case, 
the  efficacy  of  the  heifer's  ashes  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  they  reconsecrate  rather  than  purge  the  unclean. 
All  Israel  were  originally  hallowed  (Ex.  2-18  JE)  by  the 

1  Have  we  a  trace  of  the  same  feeling  in  T>.  32  19?  Is  not  a 
fenced  city  on  God's  Holy  Hill  at  once  superfluous  when  God 
delivers  his  people,  and  also  in  some  sense  profane? 

2  Cp  Abodah  Zarah,  1  3  and  the  Gemara. 
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blood  of  the  covenant  ;  so  the  priests  are  hallowed  by  the 
blood  of  the  '  fill  offering '  ;  so  the  bloud  of  the  atone- 
ment rehallows  the  holy  place  and  the  altar  that  has 
been  profaned  ;  so  the  leper  is  rehallowed  after  his 
uncleanness  with  blood,  and  the  ashes  of  a  peculiar  sin- 
offering  serve  the  same  end.  On  the  other  hand,  Vvater 
and  fire  (except  in  Is.  %sff.)  seem  simply  to  remove  ex- 
ternal pollutions,  not  to  renew  communion  with  aholylife. 
Robertson  Smith  {Kinship  ['85],  ReL  Se?tzS2i  [94]),  and 
Wellhausen  (Reste  Ayah.  Heid.C*}  ['97])  are  the  best  authorities 

for  the  Semitic  world.  The  subject  is  bust 
18.  Literature,    studied  from  a  comparative  point  of  view,  fur 

which  Frazer's  Golden  Bough  ('go)  is  indis- 
pensable. The  critical  treatment  of  the  subject  is  of  recent 
growth  and  is  capable  of  further  development.  Cp  J.  C.  Matthes, 
'De  begrippen  rein  en  onrein  in  het  OT, '  Th.  T.  33293-318  ['99]. 
The  only  earlier  work  of  importance  is  Spencer's  I)c  Lcgil>us 
Hebra'orum  Ritualibus  (Cambridge  1727) — see  Robertson 
Smith's  estimate  in  ReL  Se;/i.(~)  p.  vi.  g.  A.  Si. 

CLEMENT  (  kAhmhc  [Ti.WH]),  a  Philippian  Chris- 
tian who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  building  up  the 
church  at  Philippi,  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of 
Euodia  and  Syntyche  (Phil.  43).  In  the  allusion  to  him 
there  is  nothing  to  imply  that  he  was  a  companion  of 
Paul  in  his  journeyings,  or  to  justify  his  traditional 
identification  (in  the  Western  Church)  with  the  Roman 
Clement. 

In  the  list  of  the  'seventy  disciples'  compiled  by  the  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  the  first  of  the  Gentiles 
and  (Greeks  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  as  having  afterwards  become 
bishop  of  Sardica.  The  Pseudo-Hippolytus  has  Sardinia,  for 
which,  however,  we  should  probably  read  Sardica. 

CLEOPAS  (kAgottac  [Ti.  WH],  abbrev.  from 
KA€OTT<vrpoc).  according  to  Lk.  24 18  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  disciples  who  accompanied  the  risen  Jesus  to 
Emmaus.  The  narrative  in  question,  however,  is  one 
of  the  latest  of  those  which  attached  themselves  to  the 
accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Paul,  who  had 
spent  fifteen  days  in  the  society  of  Peter  (Gal.  I18)  and 
-was  strongly  interested  in  establishing  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  knows  nothing  of  it.  By  elra  .  .  HireiTa. 
.  .   .   €7r€LTa  .  elra.  .  £ax<XT0V  1  °f  1  Cor.  15  5-8  he 

unquestionably  intends  to  enumerate  exhaustively  all  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  which  were  known  to 
him  ;  and  he  had  the  most  urgent  occasion  to  do  so, 
for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  had  been  brought  in 
question  at  Corinth.  The  narrative  of  the  third  evan- 
gelist conveys  in  a.  highly  concrete  form  the  thought 
that  it  is  from  Jesus  himself  we  receive  the  knowledge 
that  his  Passion  and  Resurrection  had  been  foretold  by 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets  (24  25-27).  In  reality, 
however,  this  conviction  must  have  been  gradually 
reached  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  and  ever-deepening 
study  of  the  OT  by  the  whole  church.  That  it  is  in 
the  Eucharist  that  his  presence  is  made  known  to  his 
church  is,  in  like  manner,  an  experience  still  reneated,, 
in  every  renewal  of  the  act.  Here  too,  accordingly, 
the  thought,  that  in  the  nearness  of  Christ  ab  experi- 
enced in  the  sacrament  which  commemorates  his  death 
we  have  our  most  convincing  assurance  that  he  truly 
lives,  finds  concrete  expression. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  becomes  1  question 
whether  Cleopas  is  a  historical  person  at  all,  though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  name  to  suggest  that  he 
is  not.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground,  philological  or 
other,  for  regarding  him  as  a  veiled  representation  of 
the  apostle  Paul. 

Several  MSS  of  the  Itala  and  Vg.,  as  also  the  Coptic 
and  the  Armenian  versions,  read  K\eo7ras  or  KXeanras 
in  Jn.  I925  also  ;  but  if  this  were  the  original  reading, 
the  substitution  of  the  more  difficult  form  KXvTras 
would  be  incomprehensible.  For  the  evidence  that 
different  persons  are  intended  in  Jn.  and  in  Lk. ,  and 
that  the  confusion  of  the  two  is  due  to  later  writers, 
see  CLOPAS,  §  5/.  ,•.  yy.  s. 

CLEOPATRA  {KAeOTTATpA  [ANY]),  1.  sister  and 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Est.  11 1. 

1  RV  *  then  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  last  of  all/  and 
AV  '  then  .  .  .  after  that  .  .  .  after  that  .  .  .  then  ,  .  .  last  of  all.' 
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4.  Daughter  of  no.  i  (i  Mace.  IO57) ;  see  Ptolemies. 

CLEOPHAS  (kAcottac  [Ti.WI-I]),  Jn.  19  25  AY't, 
AY"*-  and  RV  CLOPAS  (q.v.). 

CLOAK  (Cloke). 

For  ^J7£,  »<*'!/,  in  Is.  .V.l  17  see  Tunic.  In  this  passage  the 
we'll  was  a  military  over-garment,  and  cloak  well  expresses 
this. 

For  ifjidTiov  (see  especially  Mt.  a  40  ;  in  Jn.  19  2  5,  AV  '  robe," 
RV  'garment'),  the  outside  mantle  {pallium,  as  distinguished 
from  the  xiTui1'  or  tunica),  representing  the  Hebrew  kuttoncth, 
see  Mantle. 

Other  garments  rendered  cloak  are  the  Macedonian  xAa^v'*;, 
or  military  cloak  , of  2  Mace.  VI  35  RV  ('coat'  AV),  and  the 
^eAonjs,  or  travelling  cloak  of  2  Tim.  4  1 3.     See  Mantle. 

CLOPAS  (kACOTTAC  [Ti.Vv'H]).  This  name  cannot 
be  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  word  as 
AAtpAioe- 

In  the  first  place,  the  vocalisation  is  not  the  same  :  Clopas 

would    require   some    such    form    as  'v"1!"],  while    Alphams  pre- 

1.    Name    supposes  '2^n  or  'Syn  (see    AlphjEUs).        In  the 

perhaps    second  place,   as  regards  n,  all    that  is   certainly 

Greek  known  >s  that  it  becomes  K.  at  the  end  and  in  the 
middle  of  certain  words  (2  Ch.SOi  Neh.  36  [ipaatK], 
Gen.  22  24  [Ta£eK],  Josh.  16  6  [lavtoKa.]).  True,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  same  holds  good  at  the  beginning  of  words 
(H.  Lewy,  Die  San.  Fremdxvfa'ttr  im  Griech.,  1895,  pp.  17  27 
51  no  119  137;  add,  conversely,  NTIM1?/!  as  transliteration  of 
K\e<lrvSpa).  This  hardly  comes  into  consideration,  however,  in 
the  present  case,  for  a  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  derivation  is  never 
probable  in  the  case  of  a  word  beginning  with  two  consonants. 
In  Greek  transliteration  of  Hebrew  names,  initial  s/zrwd  is 
always  represented  by  a  full  vowel  (e.g.,  SNlCti1,  SajuouijA)  :  the 
opposite  instances  given  by  Lewy  (1  \f.,  34,  45,  54,  59,  69,  98,  105, 
n3,  122  _/.,  129,  206,  211,  246  _/0  are  more  or  less  doubtful, 
and  relate  to  words  which  were  susceptible  of  such  a 
modification  in  the  transference  as  was  hardly  possible 
in  the  case  of  biblical  proper  names.  Further,  the  Syriac 
versions  of  the  NT  betray  no  consciousness  that  both  names 
are  derived  from  a  common  Semitic  source :  with  them 
the  initial  letter  of  "aA^atos  is  always  n  (or  x),  of  KAO)7ras  invari- 
ably  p. 

It  is  not  likely  that  A:\aj7ras  is  derived  by  metathesis 
from   Ks^p   ('club');    nor  is   there  the  least   certainty 

that  K\ojwas  is  a  contraction  from  /eXeoVas. 

On  purely  Greek  soil,  at  any  rate,  «Aeo-  when  contracted  would 
become  either  «Aeu-  (i'.^".,  KKevKpdvqq,  especially  in  Doric)  or 
kAov-  (a*  0e6Sajpos  becomes  Oov&upos  ;  see  Meisterhans, 
Gramm.  d.  attischen  Inschrr,  §  19,  and  cp  Theudas).  At 
the  same  time,  the  contraction  of  KAedn-a?  into  *cA(D7ras  must  be 
admitted  to  be  at  least  possible,  inasmuch  as  we  know  of  no 
Greek  word  from  which  the  syllable  k\<o-  can  come.  In  this 
case  the  original  form  of  the  name  will  be  KAeoTrarpos.  For  this 
reason,  the  accentuation  KAuira<;  is  preferable  to  KAunas, 
especially  as  the  accent  is  allowed  to  retain  its  original  place  in 
KAeoTras.l 

In  Jn.  1925,  the  only  place  where  the  name  occurs  in 
NT,  Clopas  is  mentioned  as  somehow  related  to  a 
certain  Mary.  Hegesippus  (Eus.  HE 
11  32 1-6  iv.  224)  informs  us  that 
Clopas  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  the 
father  of  Jesus.  Whether  this  is  the 
Clopas  referred  to  in  Jn.  1^25  depends, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  who 
is  intended  by  the  '  Mary  of  Clopas '  there.  As  there 
is  no   '  and '  before  her  name,  she  would  seem  to   be 


2.  Mary  of  Clo- 
pas probably 
not  =  Jesus' 
mother's  sister. 
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identical  with  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  who  has 
been  referred  to  immediately  before  ;  but  it  is  quite 
improbable  that  two  sisters  alive  at  the  same  time 
should  have  borne  the  same  name,  at  least  in  a 
plebeian  family. 

With  a  royal  house  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  Of  the 
sons  of  Herod  the  <  h-eut,  two  who  never  attained  royal  dignity 
bore  the  name  of  their  father  :  one  by  bis  marriage  with  the 
second  iMari.uniue,  and  one  by  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra  of 
Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  x\  ii.  13  yy/1284,  §  562).  There  was, 
beside*;,  his  second  sun  by  Malthake,  who,  however,  as  far  as  we 
know,  took  the  name  only  as  a  reigning  prince  (see  Lk.  3  1  and 
frequently),  whilst  before  his  accession  he  is  in  Josepluis  invari- 
ably designated  by  his  other  name,  Antip.is.  Hi-,  first  son  by 
IMaltli.ike,  too,  whom  Josephus  always  names  Archelaus,  is 
called  Herod  on  coins  and  in  Cassius  J  bo  (0^27  ;  cp  Schi'ir.  GJV 
1  375,  KT  i.  'J39).  Tims  the  name  Herod  seems  already,  to  some 
extent,  to  have  acquired  the  character  of  a  family  name. 

If  (fjiAiir-rrov  be  the  correct  reading  in  Mk.  b'  17  (so  also  in  Mt. 
143,  though  not  according  to  the  western  group),  the  son  of 
Mariamme  just  mentioned,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  first 
husband  of  Herodias,  must  have  borne  the  name  Philip  also,  in 
addition  to  that  of  Herod,  while  at  the  same  time  this  name, 
Philip,  was  borne  by  his  brother,  who  is  known  to  us  from 
Lk.3i  as  the  tetrarch  of  NE.  Palestine.  As  we  are  without 
evidence  that  the  former  Herod  was  called  Philip,  doubtless 
we  must  here  conclude  that  Mk.  and  Mt.  have  fallen  into  an 
error,  which,  however,  has  been  avoided  by  Lk.  (3  19). 

Again,  according  to  Jos.  (Ant.-xW.bx  xv.  3i  xix.62),  not  only 
Onias  III  (high  priest  till  174  b.c,  died  171  B.C.)  and  Jesus 
(Jason)  his  successor  (high  priest  174-171  b.c),  but  also  Onias 
(usually  known  as  Menelaus)  who  came  after  Jason,  were  sons 
of  the  high  priest  Simon  II.2  2  Mace.  (34423),  howe\er, 
which  is  here  very  detailed,  expressly  speaks  of  Menelaus  as 
brother  of  a  Benjamite  named  Simon,  whilst  the  high  priest 
Simon  II.  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

If,  accordingly,  one  is  determined  to  hold  by  the 
identity  of  Mary  of  Clopas  with  the  sister  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  this  must  be  on  the  assumption  not  only 
that  she  and  the  mother  of  Jesus  were  not  children  of 
the  same  marriage,  but  also  that  they  had  neither  father 
nor  mother  in  common — that,  in  fact,  each  spouse  had 
brought  into  the  new  household  a  daughter  by  a  former 
marriage,  named  Mary.  It  is  no  argument  for  the 

identity  of  the  two  to  allege  that  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  find  more  women  mentioned  in  Jn.  19  25  than  in 
Mt.  Ii7s6  Mk.l54o  (Ib'i)  and  Lk.^4io;:1  for  John 
mentions  the  mother  of  Jesus,  though  she  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  synoptists.  In  other  words,  he 
did  not  hold  himself  bound  by  what  they  said,  though, 
according  to  all  scholars,  their  narratives  lay  before  him. 
The  only  point  on  which  he  is  distinctly  in  agreement 
with  them  is  as  to  the  presence  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
If  we  will  have  it  that  he  enumerates  also  the  Salome 
of  Mark  (whose  identity  with  the  mother  of  James  and 
John  the  sons  of  Zebedee  cannot  seriously  be  doubted), 
we  can  find  her  only  in  the  sister  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  Mary  of  Clopas  must  in  that  case  be  distinct 
from  the  latter,  and  may  possibly  be  identified  with  the 
Mary  who  in  Mt.  is  called  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses  (or  Joseph),  in  Mk.  the  mother  of  James  the  Less 
and  Joses,  or,  more  briefly,  Mary  [the  mother]  of  Joses 
(so  1647)  or  Alary  of  James  (so  16 1  and  Lk.  24 10).  In 
this  case,  however,  not  only  is  it  remarkable  that  the 
relationship  of  the  apostles,  James  the  Greater  and  John, 
with  Jesus — as  children  of  sisters — is  nowhere  mentioned 


1  [The  name  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Palm.  NBi^p   (Chabot,  no.    12).       In  MH  the  name  'Cleopatra'  usually  appears  under 
the  form  NTjrshl^p-l  2  For  a  somewhat  different  account  of  these  relations,  see  Onias. 
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mother  of  Jesus.  '.  ? 
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The  mother  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee. 

Salome. 
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Mary  of  James. 
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3.  Clopas  = 
Alphasus ' 
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or  in  any  way  alluded  to  ;  but  also  it  is  almost  unthink- 
able that  the  fourth  evangelist  presupposes  the  presence 
of  the  mother  of  John  when  in  l'.t-o  he  proceeds: 
'  when  Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple 
standing  bv,  whom  he  loved,  he  saith,  etc'  As  far  as 
the  fourth  evangelist  is  concerned,  this  scene  furnishes 
a  clear  motive  for  thinking  not  only  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus  as  present,  but  also  of  the  mother  of  John  as 
absent.  Lk.  "24 10  (at  the  sepulchre)  puts  in  the  place  of 
the  mother  of  John  a  certain  Joanna.  If,  as  he  often 
does,  the  fourth  evangelist  is  here  taking  Lk.  rather 
than  Mt  or  Mk  for  his  guide,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  identify  \I.iry  of  Clopas  with  the  sister  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  whose  name  on  this  assumption  must  be  taken 
to  be  Joanna.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  Lk.  this 
Joanna  is  identical  with  the  Joanna  who  is  mentioned 
in  S3  as  the  wife  of  a  certain  Chuza  and  not  stated  to 
have  been  related  to  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Thus  we 
may  take  it  that  it  was  not  she,  any  more  than  any  of 
the  others,  that  was  intended  by  the  fourth  evangelist, 
and  that  most  probably  his  reason  for  mentioning  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  that,  according  to  Lk. 
2349,  'all  his  acquaintance'  (yuaxTToi)  are  standing  by 
the  cross.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  allegorising 
intention  that  he  could  have  had  in  the  enumeration  of 
these  four  (or  three)  women.  Apart  from  the  mother 
of  Jesus  and  her  sister,  therefore,  the  names  of  the 
women  seem  simply  to  have  been  taken  over  from  the 
Synoptists. 

Who  was  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  with  whom, 
according  to  this  view,  Mary  of  Clopas  would  have  to  be 
identified  ?  The  James  in  question  is  often 
supposed  to  be  the  second  James  in  the  list 
of  the  apostles.  With  this  it  seems  to  agree 
that  Mk.  calls  him  James  the  Less.  Now,  this  Tames  was 
a  son  of  Alpha-us.  Thus  Alphneus  would  appear  to  be 
the  husband  of  the  Mary  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists 
as  present  at  the  cross.  From  this  it  is  not  unusual  to 
proceed  Lo  the  further  combination  that  in  Jn.  Clopas 
is  named  as  the  husband  of  Mary  nnd  that  he  is 
identical  with  Alpha_jus.  Philologically  the  names  are 
distinct  ( see  above,  §  1 )  ;  but  the  identification  is  possible 
if,  according  to  a  not  uncommon  Jewish  custom  (Acts 
I23  Ilia  5  KJ19  Col.  -In),  Clopas  had  two  names.  A 
further  step  is  to  bring  in  at  this  point  the  statement  of 
Hegesippus  that  Clopas  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  the 
father  of  Jesus.  Over  and  above  this,  many  proceed 
to  the  assumption — shown  above  (ij  2)  to  be  untenable 
— that  his  wife  Mary  was  identical  with  the  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus. 

In  this  case  two  brothers  would  have  married  two  sisters,  and 
the  second  James  in  the  list  of  apostles  would  be  a  cousin  of 
Jesus,  and  that  both  on  the  father's  and  on  the  mother's  side. 
Even,  however,  if  we  regard  Mary  of  Clopas  as  a  different 
person  from  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  son,  the 
second  James,  as  long  as  he  is  regarded  as  the  son  of  Clopas 
the  uncle  of  Jesus,  remains  a  cousin  of  Jesus,  whilst,  according 
to  the  identification  of  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  with  the 
wift  of  Zebedee  (spoken  of  above,  §  2),  this  honour  would  belong 
rathur  tn  the  first  James  and  John  the  sons  of  Zebedee  as  being 
sons  of  tlit  aunt  of  Jesus. 

The  next  question   that  arises  is,   Who    was    Joses, 

the  second  son  of  Mary,    according  to  the  Synoptists? 

,    m.  In  Mk.  63  a  Joses  is  named,  along  with 

4  Th.6  sons 

„   __  James,    Judas,    and  Simon,  amongst  the 

=  Brothers  breth!"en  of  Jesus-  This  has  Siven 
of  Tp  n«s9  occasion  f°r  crowning  the  series  of  com- 
binations which  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, and  completing  it  with  a  hypothesis  whereby 
it  becomes  possible  to  deny  the  existence  of  literal 
brethren  of  Jesus,  and  to  affirm  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  his  mother.  Once  it  is  admitted  that  James  and 
Joses  were  sons  of  Clopas  {  =  Alphasus)  and  of  Mary  his 
wife,  the  same  seems  to  hold  good  of  all  the  '  brethren 
of  Jesus.'  In  that  case  they  would  be  'brethren  of 
Jesus'  only  in  the  sense  in  which  'brethren"  {aoe\<poi) 
is  used  instead  of  &ve\f/ioL  (children  of  two  brothers  or 
two  sisters)  in  2  S.  20 9  (cp  17  25). 
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Finally,  to  this  is  added,  not  as  a  necessary  but  as 
a  welcome  completion  of  the  hypothesis,  the  suggestion 
that  of  the  'brethren  of  Jesus'  not  only  James  but 
also  Simon  and  Judas  were  among  the  apostles. 

Both  names,  111  point  of  fact,  occur,  at  least  in  Lk.  Ij  i~,_/".  Acts 
1  13  (Simon  alone  in  Mk.3i8.Mt.  10  3/.).  With  regard  to  Joses, 
the  fourth  of  the  'brethren  of  Jesus,'  some  have  conjectured  (carrj  - 
ingout  the  same  hypothesis)  that  it  was  he  who,  according  to  Acts. 
1  23-26,  was  nominated  (though  not  chosen)  as  successor  to  the 
vacant  place  of  Judas  Iscariot.  It  is  true  that  ail  the  better 
authorities  here  read  foseph,  not  Joses  (see  Barsabas)  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  reading  being  accepted,  it  can  be  pointed 
out  that  according  to  the  better  MSS  (at  least  in  Mt.  13  55) 
Joseph,  not  as  in  Mk.  63  Joses,  is  the  name  of  the  fourth 
'  brother  '  of  Jesus. 

This  whole  identification  of  the  '  brethren  of  Jesus ' 
with  apostles  or  aspirants  to  the  apostleship,  however, 
is  quite  untenable.  According  to  Mk.  021  31  Mt.  Vlfif. 
Lk.  819  Jn.  7  5,  the  brethren  of  Jesus  disbelieved  his 
Messiahship  while  he  was  alive,  and  in  Actsl  14  1  Cor. 
9s  they  are  distinctly  separated  from  the  apostles. 

Even  if  we  give  up  the  identification  with  apostles, 
Mary  cannot  be  the  mother  of  the  cousins  of  Jesus. 

Had  she  been  so  related  to  Jesus,  Mt.  and  Mk.,  in  seeking 
lo  indicate  her  with  precision,  would  have  named  not  two 
sons  but  four;  or  rather  they  would  have  mentioned  no  names 
at  all,  but  simply  said  'the  mother  of  the  cousins  of  Jesus.' 
Moreover,  it  is  only  of  Symeon,  the  second  '  bishop  '  of  Jerusalem, 
that  Hegesippus  says  he  was  son  of  Clopas  and  cousin  of  Jesus. 
If  Hegesippus  had  regarded  the  four  '  brethren  of  Jesus '  as  his 
cousins,  he  would  surely  have  designated  Symeon's  predecessor 
also  (James  the  '  brother  '  of  Jesus)  as  son  of  Clopas,  and  Symeon 
himself,  by  whom  in  this  case  the  Simon  of  Mk.  1I3  Mt.  13 55 
would  be  meant,  he  would  have  designated  as  brother  of  James. 
This,  howewr,  is  what  he  does  not  do:  he  calls  James  simply 
'the  Just '  (o  LH/caioO.  and  says  (Eus,  HE  iii.  32  6)  that  men  '  of 
the  race  of  t  he  I  ,ord  '  ( a-n-'o  yeVovs  tov  KvpCov)  had  presided  over  the 
church  (in  Palestine)  in  peace  until  Symeon  the  son  ■  if  Clopas,  the 
uncle  of  Jesus,  was  arraigned  and  crucified  ;  cp  iii.  2U6.1 

Lastly,  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  existence  of  actual 
'  brethren  of  Jesus  '  :  that  is  distinctly  vouched  for  by  the 
TrpwroToKou  of  Lk.  2  7 — an  expression  all  the  weightier 
because  it  has  been  already  suppressed  m  Mt.  1  25. 

If  James  and  Joses,  the  sons  of  Mary  according  to 
the  synoptists,  are  thus  no  cousins  of  Jesus,  we  could  all 

_    «        ,  the  more  readily  believe  that  thev  were 

5.  Conclusion.       ,,  .1  .  , 

really  apostles  or  at  least  constant  com- 
panions {Actsl 21)  of  Jesus.  Such  an  assumption,  how- 
ever, is  not  borne  out  by  a  single  hint,  and  at  the  stage 
of  the  discussion  we  have  now  reached  it  has  no  more 
interest  than  the  other  which  makes  Ciopas  identical 
with  Alphasus  and  regards  him  as  the  husband  of  Mary. 
The  Mary  in  question,  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  was 
simply  a  woman  not  known  otherwise  than  as  the  mother 
of  a  James  and  a  Joses.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  fourth 
evangelist  designates  her,  not  by  reference  to  these  sons 
of  hers,  but  by  calling  her  '  of  Clopas  '  ?  That  he  here 
intends  the  Cleopas  of  Lk.  2ii8  is  quite  improbable  {see 
CLEOi'As)  ;  but  neither  is  it  likely  that  he  can  have 
meant  <*.  man  named  Clopas  who  was  wholly  unknown 
to  his  readers.  His  allusion  must  rather  have  been  to 
the  Clopas  whom  we  know  from  Hegesippus  as  the 
brother  of  Joseph.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  allegorising 
intention  in  this  :  we  may  take  it  that  the  evangelist  is 
following  tradition.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
Clopas  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  in  which  case  James 
and  Joses  are  cousins  of  Jesus,  but  not  to  be  identified 
with  his  brothers  of  the  same  name,  nor  yet  with  the 
apostle  James  and  the  Joseph  (or  Joses)  Harsabas  of 
Acts  1 23.      It  is  more  probable,  however,  if  the  prevailing 

1  In  Eus.  //is  iii.  20  1  Hegesippus  speaks  of  o£  anb  yivovs  tov 
Kvptov  vitovoi  'loiSSa,  tou  Kara  cra-pna.  \eyop.evov  ovtov  aSekipov  ; 
and  in  iv.  2'2  4  he  says  that  6  e«  Betov  ovtov  [Jesu]  £i//j.eo>j/  o  tov 
K\uiwa  was  arei/ubs  toO  KVpiov  Sevrepos.  Inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  regard  James  as  avei/abs  7rp<I)Tos,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
words  Sfurepoi?  and  Ae-yo/j-eVou  can  mean  only  that  he  regards 
Symeon  as  '  cousin  '  and  Jm!e  as  '  brother '  of  Jesus  in  a  modified 
st  use.  He.ipp-.irs,  then,  to  lav-.nr  the  assumption  of  the  TrapQevia 
of  Mary  at  Jehus'  birth.  All  tin.-  more  remarkable  is  it  that  he 
dues  not  yet  sn-m  to  have  iIkuvh  the  further  consequence  of 
denying  other  sons  to  her.  His  statement  that  Clopas  was  the 
uncle  of  Jesus,  therefore,  does  not  proceed  upon  any  such  theory 
as  that  in  favour  of  which  it  has  (as  we  have  seen)  been  applied 
and  therefore  in  respect  of  trustworthiness  is  open  to  no  suspicion! 
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usus  loijueridi  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide,  that  Clopas  is 
designated  as  the  father  of  Mary.  In  this  case  it  is 
Mary  herself  who  is  the  cousin  of  Jesus.  In  either  case 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  synoptists  she  should  be 
characterised  not  by  her  relationship  to  Jesus,  but  simply 
by  mention  of  her  sons;  and  this  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  the  uncle  of  Jesus  who  is  intended,  suggests  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  mention  of  Clopas  in  this  con- 
nection is  correct. 

The  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  following  the  combina- 
tion mentioned  above  (§  4),  for  the  most  pj.it  identify  Symeon, 

son  of  Clopas,  the  second    bishop  •  <(   Jerusalem 

6.  Later       spoken    of    by    Hrgesippus    \wih    the    apnstle 

traditions,     ^jmon  the  Cinanstan  (,  \\    '  the  Ze.iU.t  ') ;  some 

give  him  in  addition  the  name  of  Judas,  and 
some  make  the  name  of  his  father  his  mvn  proper  name  al.su,  but 
in  the  form  Cleopas  or  Cltnphas,  so  that  lie  is  identified  also  with 
the  disciple  mentioned  in  Lk.  1M  18.  He  is  at  the  same  time 
enumerated  among  'the  Seventy'  of  Lk.  lui  (Lipsius,  Af>oky. 
Ap--:esch  ii-  2  1.4J/  ).  According  to  the  J'rt  asu>e-ea7-e(-\\  hat^- 
IwhU,  ed.  be/old'  rfiMS,  p.  ^67,5;  see  The*.  Syr.  ed.  J'aync- 
Smith,  col.  3029),  a  Syn.ic  collection  of  legends  dating  from  the 
sixth  century,  he  was  brother  not  only  of  Nicodemus(a  statement 
made  of  the  apostle  Judas  al>o  in  a  Latin  list  of  apostles  given 
in  Lipsius,  1  193),  but  also  of  Joseph  of  Ariinatli.'ua.       p.   VV.  S. 

CLOTH,  CLOTHING.  On  these  and  similar  words 
see,  generally,  L>kl:ss,  ^  1. 

The  w  ords  are  used  with  considerable  looseness  and  fre- 
quently interchange  with  others  of  similar  meaning.  '  Cloth  ' 
(and  'clothes')  occasionally  render  "1:2  (Drfss,  §  1  [1]),  and 
'"v^"  (MantleX  also  once  "I3i£,  2  K.  815,  AY  (I!kd,  §  3); 
for  (tli'&uji;  Mt.  -7  59,  see  LiNiix.  '  Cloth  '  to  denote  material 
or  fabric  is  found  only  in  Esth.  1 6,  RVmg.  Lor  'cloths 
of  service'  (Ex.  31 30,  etc.,  AY;  llw'H  HJ3)  see  Dress, 
§  3  n.  For  'striped  cloths'  (Pr.  7  16  R  V ,  nUL'H)  see  Linen. 
RY  prefers  'cloths'  in  Ezek.  -7  20  (i:^).1  Lk.  '24  12  (bdovcov), 
where  AV  has  'clothes,'  and  'clothes'  otherwise  recurs  in  den. 
49  15  AV  <;rri  Ry  'vesture'),  iS  4  12,  EY  (-|D),  Ezek.  U7  24, 
AV  l--s;.  RY  'wrappings':  see  DkESs,  fi  1  [2]).  'Clothing' 
is  used  to  render  the  general  terms  'C"1!1?  (Job  24  7),  122  (ib. 
22  16),  ~-;t  (Is.  23  18),  nr2sn  {ib.  50  17),  as  well  as  the  specific 
r>-2z\  Is.  3  6  (Mantle). 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF  (Jjyn  Tlfci?),  Exod.l3  2i; 
see  Pillar  of  Cloud. 

CLUB  (nnin,  tdthdh  ;  ccpYP*  Job  4I29  [21]  RV,  AV 
'dart').      Read  tartah  'javelin,'  and  see  WEAPONS. 

CNIDUS  (kniAoc  [ANV  ■  Ti.  WH]),  a  city  on  Cape 
Crio  (anc.  Triopium)  in  the  extreme  SYV.  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Cos  and  Rhodes.  It  was  originally  built  upon 
the  rocky" island  (vrjaos  vxf/TjXi}  dearpoeLd-qs,  Strabo,  656) 
forming  the  cape,  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway, 
— thus  making  two  harbours,  one  on  the  N.  and  the 
other  on  the  S.  of  the  isthmus  (cp  Mitylene  and 
Myndus). 

The  inhabitants  soon  spread  eastwards  over  the  neighbouring 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  moles  of  the  large  southern  port  are 
still  in  existence,  as  well  as  much  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
situation  of  Cnidus  was  eminently  favourable  to  its  development 
as  a  commercial  and  naval  power  ;  but,  curiously  like  Cos  in  this 
respect,  it  played  no  part  as  a  naval  state — probably  owing  to 
the  repressive  influence  of  Rhodes. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  city  was  inevitable. 
It  lies  upon  the  maritime  highway  (cp  Thuc.  835,  irepl 
Tptdiriov  tcls  air  Aiyvirrov  6A/cd5as  Trpoff/SaWovcras 
%v\\a.fj,jidt>eLv).  Very  early  it  had  trade  with  Egypt 
and  shared  in  the  Hellemon  at  Naucratis  (Herod.  2178). 
At  least  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  Cnidus  had 
attracted  Jewish  settlers,  for  in  1  Mace.  15 23  it  appears 
in  the  list  of  places  to  which  the  circular  hater  of  the 
Roman  senate  in  favour  of  the  Jews  [circa  139-8  n.c. ) 
is  said  to  have  been  addressed.  Paul  must  have  passed 
the  city  on  his  way  to  Cresarea  (Acts  21  if);  but  its 
name  occurs  only  in  Acts  27  7  [fipabvTrXoodvTe<i  kclI  /j,6\ls 
yevbuevoL     Kara    tt)v    Kvidov)    after    Myra    had     been 

1  For  K'3n  Hjna  Gra.  reads  pan  '22;  but  we  should  more 
probably  emend  to  O'TrlD  'pn3  'with  young  suhirs '  (cp 
Horse,  Mizraim,  §  2  a  end);  'jn  became  33,  and  from  the 
transposition  and  confusion  of  letters  c'Em  easily  arose  (Che.).      | 
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passed,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome.  The  continuous  N\V. 
(Etesian)  winds  had  made  the  voyage  over  the  130  m. 
between  Myra  and  Cnidus  tedious  ;  and  rendered  the 
direct  course  from  Cnidus,  by  the  N.  side  of  Crete, 
impossible  (/at)  irpocredi'Tos  tj/jlcls  rod  dvlfxov). 

The  wines  of  Cnidus,  especially  the  kind  called  Protropos, 
excelled  any  produced  in  Asia  (Str.  637).  The  best  claim  of  the 
city  to  leiiowii  lies  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  its  inhabitants 
and  llicir  encouragement  of  art.  They  possessed,  at  the  Lesche 
at  1  >clphi,  two  pn  tures  by  PolygnOtus  (middle  of  fifth  century; 
Tans.  x.  'Jf>  if,).  They  bought  the  Aphroilite  of  1'raxitcles  (his 
masteipiei  e,  qua  111  lit  viderent  multi  Haiu^.ii'cnnit  Cnidum; 
Plin.  /AVxxxvi.  ;'-  4  :  the  Cnidians  especially  worshipped  Aphro- 
dite, 1'aus.  i.  1  ,).  In  addilion,  they  had  works  by  Bryaxis  and 
S..opas.  KihIomis  the  astronomer,  Ctesias  the  physician  and 
historian,  A^^tliarchides,  and  Sostratus  the  architect  who  built 
the  I'haros  of  Alexandria,  all  belonged  to  Cnidus  (cp  . Str.  119, 
656). 

Lor  plan  and  views  of  the  remains  see  Newton's  Hist,  of 
Ji/sttf7't,r/ts  uf  i laiicariiassus,  etc.,  1861-63;  travels  and 
Disco-; 'cries  in  the  Ln'uut,  'liC-jf.  \y.  J.  W. 

COACH  PV),    Is.  G620  AVmK-       See  LlTTKK. 

COAL.  The  co.il  of  OT  and  NT  is  undoubtedly  char- 
coal.    A  jiK-ei-  of  black  charcoal  was  termed  cn2  [pehhdm; 

cp    perh.    Ass.   pen  In    [or  pimtu*~\    '  fire '  ; 

l'tov.  'ifj  21  [eVvapa],  Is.  44  12,  54  i5f 
[&v6pa% ;  carbd\)\  pieces  in  process  of  combustion, 
'live  coals,'  nSi;,  C'^n:  (gakkiltflk,  gehhallm ;  cp  Ar. 
jahima  to  glow,  and  perh.  Ass.  guhlu,  a  shining  precious 
stone  ;  6vdpa£  ;  pruine\  and  often,  more  precisely, 
vx  \Sna  (coal*  of  fire),  Lev.  16 12,  etc.  In  this  distinction, 
which  is  not  uniformly  observed  (cp  Is.  -id  12  54 16), 
lies  the  point  of  the  vivid  comparison  1'rov.  2621  (RV 
'  as  co:ds  are  to  hot  embers,'  etc. ). 

Of  the  other  words  rendered  by  '  coal '  in  the  OT  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  nB'il,1  rispdh  (Is.  Or:)  is  rather  a  '  hot  stone  '  (so  RV^g  ; 
av6pa£\  the  D'DSI  [rUV],  ;^J///.'w,  of  1  K.  196  (evKpv<}>ias 
oA.up[e]tnjff)  being,  in  like  manner,  the  hot  stones  on  which  Elijah's 
cake  was  baked  (see  Lkead,  §  i[a])  ;  that  f]u'n,  reseph,  identified 
by  the  Rabbins  with  rj^~i,  rcscph,  and  twice  rendered  'coals' 
(Ct.86  AV,  Hab.35  AV,  RVmg.  ;  AV"'tf.  '  burning  diseases '), 
is  rather  'flame'  or  fire-bolt  (cp  RV);'-J  and  that  "line,  frhdr 
(Lam.  4s;  atr/3dATj ;  carbones;  EV,  '  their  visage  is  blacker  than 
a  coaV\  is  properly  '  blackness '  (so  the  margins  ;  others  '  soot ' 
\fuligo]). 

The  Hebrews  doubtless  used  for  fuel  as  great  a 
variety  of  woods  as  the  modern  Syrians  now  use  (see 
v  .  Post  in  PEFQ,  '91,  pp.  118 if).  Several 
utJ1'  are  named  in  Is.  44  14-16.  Ps.  1204  (RVmff>) 
mentions  '  coals  of  broom  (crn),'  a  desert  shrub  which, 
when  reduced  to  charcoal,  throws  out  an  intense  heat 
(on  the  text  see  Juniper).  The  references  to  thorns  as 
fuel  (d'I'D,  D'sip)  are  many  ;  particular  mention  is  made 
of  the  buckthorn  or  perhaps  bramble  (ion,  Ps.  689  [10]), 
of  chaff — chopped  straw  [tibn),  the  refuse  of  the 
threshing-floor  (Mt.  3i2),  —  and  of  withered  herbage 
(Mt.  630  Lk.  1228).  At  the  present  time  the  favourite 
fuel  of  the  Bedouin  is  the  dung  of  camels,  cows  (cp 
Ezek.  415),  asses,  etc.,  which  is  carefully  collected,  and, 
after  being  mixed  with  libn  or  chopped  straw,  is  made 
into  flat  cakes,  which  are  dried  and  stored  for  the 
winter's  use.  We  may  assume  that  this  sort  of  fuel 
was  not  so  much  required  before  the  comparative 
denudation  of  the  country,  though  Kzek.  4  12-15  certainly 
suggests  that  it  was  not  altogether  unknown. 

The  charcoal  was  burned  in  a  brasier  (rnw  Jer.  36  22^  ; 
AV    'hearth,'   RV   'brasier')  or  chafing-dish  (ex  *ii*3, 

n.  mi.  i  iv  Zech.  126,  RV  'pan  of  fire'), — at  least 
3.  The  hearth.         t,      ,  pf  .,  ;  ,         ™ 

in    the    houses    of   the   wealthy.      The 

'fire  of  coals'  (avdpania)  at  which  Peter  warmed 
himself  in  the  high  priest's  palace  was  no  doubt  a  fire 
of   charcoal    (so    RVm2)   in   a  brasier  j  (Jn.  I818  21o). 

1  ~!i'"i,  nDSli  ' cua' '  (  =  Ar.  rasfun)  is  to  be  kept  distinct  from 
HSaii  '  pavement '  (cp  verb  in  Cant,  (in))  which  corresponds  to 
Ai.  rasafa,  '  to  arrange  side  by  side  '  :  see  L>r.  Tensest),  231. 

-  See  Dr.'s  da  borate  note  on  Dt.  3224. 

3  For  the  arrangement  of  a  modern  Syrian  '  hearth,'  see 
Landberg's  Proverbes  et  Dictons,  Ti/-,  155  (with  illustration). 
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In  the  houses  of  the  humbler  classes,  the  hearth  ^rnp'UD, 
only  of  altar-hearth  Lev.  6 2  [9];  mod.  Ar.  ?/iazvkida) 
was  probably  a  mere  depression  in  the  floor,  the  smoke 
escaping,  as  best  it  could,  through  the  door  or  the 
latticed  window  (n^ix,  Hos.  13  3,  EV  'chimney').  See 
Lattice.  Chimneys  there  were  none  ;  the  AV  render- 
ing, '  ere  ever  the  chimneys  111  Zion  were  hot '  in  4  Esd. 
6  4,  is  based  on  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  text  (RV  '  or 
ever  the  footstool  of  Zion  was  established  '). 

Coal  and  coals  supply  a  variety  of  metaphors.      Thus 
■  to  quench  one's  coal '  (n^rn  2S.H7;    cp  the  classical 
%(birvpov,    and  see    Dr.    ad   loc.)    is    a. 


4.  Metaphors. 


pathetic  figure  for  depriving  a  person 


of  the  privilege  of  posterity,  otherwise  expressed  as  a. 
putting  out  of  one's  candle  {rather,  'lamp") — Prov. 
139  etc.  To  heap  '  coals  of  fire,'  or  glowing  charcoal, 
on  an  enemy's  head  must,  it  would  seem,  be  to  adopt 
a  mode  of  revenge  calculated  to  awaken  the  pains  of 
remorse  in  his  breast  (Prov.  25  221  (MT),  Rom.  1220). 
Again,  'kindle  not  the  coals  of  a  sinner' — that  is,  do 
not  stir  up  his  evil  passions — is  the  sage  advice  of  the 
son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  810)  ;  cp  Ecclus.  II32,  'from  a 
spark  of  fire  a  heap  of  many  coals  [a.vdpa.Kid)  is 
kindled,'  which  finds  an  echo  in  Ja.  35.         A.  R.  o.  k. 

COASTLAND    (Is.  2n  6+  RV  ;     Is.  11  n  23z6   24  15 

50  18  Jer.2522  Ezek.aHfj  Dan.  11  18    Zeph.2n;  RVmg.,  in  Jer. 
47  4  '  sea  coast ')  ;  a  rendering  of  \N  (injcros  ;  EV  usually  '  isle  '  or 
'  island,'  AVmg.  occasionally  'country  '  or  'region  ').     See  Isle. 
COAT,  an  inexact  rendering: 

(1)  Of  n:h3  (see  Tunic)  in  Gen.  373  EV  (RVmg.  'long 
garment'),  Ex'.  284,  etc.  ;  (2)  of  ^'l'?  in  1  S.  2  19  AV  (RV  'robe'  ; 
see  Tunic);  (3)  of  SaiD  in  Dan.  321  AV  (AY'ng-  'mantle',  RV 
'hosen';  see  Bkeelhks)  ;  (4)  of  xiTUJl'  m  Mt.^o  EV  (see 
Tunic);  (5)  of  vA.a/j.u'9  jn  -,  Maec.  1^35  AV  (see  Mantle).  For 
'broidered  coat    see  Emuroidkky,  §  1. 

COAT  OF  MAIL  occurs  as  a  rendering  of  Minn,  tahra 
(Ex.2832  3923  RV;  AV  'habergeon'),  fn^,  i'irydn  (Is.59i7 
RVmg:.,  EV  'breastplate'),  and  C^-jX-J?  pnir,  1  S.  17 5  EV  ; 
see  Breastplate. 

COCK  (aAektcop)-  Alt.  2(» 34  74  Mk.  1335  H3072 
Lk.  223460  Jn.  I338  I827.  On  the  '  cock-crowing  ' 
(a\€KTopo<pu)via)  spoken  of  in  Mk.  1335  information  is 
given  elsewhere  (see  Day,  §  4).  Alt.,  Lk. ,  and  Jn. 
speak  of  only  this  cock-crowing.  The  tradition  preserved 
in  Mark,  on  the  other  hand  (though  the  text  in  the  AISS 
differs),  refers  to  a  second.  Thus  the  cock  had 
completed  its  journey  to  Palestine.  Its  home  was  in 
India;  thence  it  came  to  Babylonia2  and  Persia. 
Homer  indeed  gives  A\e/crojp  as  the  name  of  "  man  ; 
but  Aristophanes  {Av.  438)  considers  the  cock  the 
'  Persian  bird.'  To  the  Jews,  too,  as  well  as  (presum- 
ably) to  the  Egyptians,  it  was  a  Persian  bird,  even 
though  the  Targumic  and  Talmudic  word  for  cock 
(Sijain)  niay  have  a  Babylonian  origin.3 

Not  improbably  we  have  in  Prbv.  3O31  a  reference  to 
the  impression  which  it  produced  not  so  long  after  its 
introduction  into  Palestine.  The  evidence  of  the 
versions4  in  favour  of  the  rendering  '  cock'  cannot  be 
regarded  lightly,  and  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the 
sense  of  'well  girt  up'  for  Tin?,  or  for  the  application 
of  the  term  to  the  greyhound.  The  Talmudic  -nil  also 
certainly   means  some  bird   (a  kind   of  raven j.5     The 

1  For  another  view  of  this  passage,  involving  an  emendation 
of  the  text,  see  Che.  Jew.  Kel.  Life,  142,  who  follows  Bickell. 

2  There  is  said  to  be  a  representation  of  a  cock  on  a  cylinder 
seal  of  the  reign  of  Nnbn-na'id. 

a  So,  at  least,   Homme),   Hastings'  DB  1  214. 

4  (pnxAC  (li4</.)  aKeKTiap  efTrepiiraTCjv  0rj\eCaL<;  e vt//u^os ;  simi- 
larly Aq.,  Theod.,  Quinta,  Pesh.  Lj^,2)|  !  gallus  succinct  us 
lumbos  ( Vg.).  Wtldeboer  ('97)  speaks  inconsistently,  but  favours 
the  rendering' 'cock,' if  c-jric  may  be  altered.  For  'greyhound' 
he  h.is  nothing  to  say. 

5  See  the  Diets,  of  Levy  and  Jastrow;  Rashi  here  renders 
'starling'  (cp  Syr.  \  ' ^  j y,  Ar.  zurzur). 
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key  to  the  difference  of  usage  is  supplied  by  Ar.  yirsara, 
•  to  make  a  shrill  noise  ' ;  hence  sursar""  is  used  in 
Arabic  for  both  the  cricket  and  the  cock.  The  kin- 
dred Hebrew  word  also  might  be  widely  used  :  (t)  for 
the  cock,  (2)  for  the  starling,  The  second  element  in 
the  phrase  D':rjD  rni  is  seemingly  a  difficulty.  The 
word  is  no  doubt  corrupt.  Dyserinck  and  Gratz  would 
read  Ninno  ;  cp  (J?  ivir€pt.ira.TG>v.  To  keep  nearer  to 
the  Hebrew  and  to  find  a  more  striking  phrase,  it  is 
better  to  read  opjnc  and  render  '  the  cock  who  loves  to 
take  up  a  quarrel.'  EV  rather  uncritically  gives  Grey- 
hound (g.v. )  :  cp  Fowl,  §  2. 

There  is  a  word  in  Job  3836  (»i3c)  which  Vg. ,  the 
two  Targs. ,  and  Delitzsch  render  'cock'  (AV  'heart,' 
RV  '  mind,'  mg.  'meteor').  As,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  some  sky-phenomenon  is  meant,  we  should  almost 
certainly  read  for  -mc,  nirp,  'the  bow  star,'  to  cor- 
respond to  nnin  (so  read  for  ninu).  'the  lance  star.' 
The  bow  star  is  Sirius,  the  lance  star  An  tares.  See 
Che.  JBL,  1898.  t.  k.  c. 

COCKATRICE  is  an  archaic  English  word,  derived 
or  corrupted  from  the  mediaeval  Lat.  cahatnx  [see  the 
Nc'lO  Eng.  Diet,,  s.v.\  but  often  confounded  with 
1  crocodile  ' ;  the  form  of  the  word  suggested  the  fable 
that  the  animal  was  hatched  by  a  cock  from  the  egg  of 
a  viper.  For  Pr.  2332  AY  (EY111*-  Adder;  kV1"-- 
'  basilisk  ')  and  Is.  118  OH 5  Jer.  S17I"  AV  (RV  '  basilisk,' 
EVms-  'or  adder'  ;  ^yes,  siplioni)  see  Shkpent,  § 
1  (7).  For  Is.  14  297  (i'E-j,  srf'h.i  ,  EV  as  before,  Vg. 
regulus)  see  Serpent,  §  1  (6).  (3  has  (3a<TL\i<TKos  in 
Is.  59  s  (EV  Viper,  Heb.  "eptieh)  and  in  Ps.  90  [HI]  13 
(EV  Adder,  Heb.  petketi).  Horapollon  (1 1)  identifies 
the  basilisk  with  the  Egyptian  urceus,  a  golden  image  of 
which  is  the  usual  ornament  of  the  divine  or  royal 
head-dress.  Probably  this  was  the  kind  of  serpent 
meant  by  <5  ;  the  urrcus,  being  divine,  had  of  course 
extraordinary  powers  (see  Skkpent,  §  1,  nos.  6  and  7). 

According  to  Furetiere,  the  couurix  (cockatrice)  is  a  kind  of 
basilisk  which  haunts  caverns  and  pits.  The  name  ciilcatrix, 
however,  properly  means  the  ichneumon.  Under  the  furm 
Chalcadri,  we  find  it  in  the  Slavonic  Secrets  of  Knock  (VI 1  15  i), 
where,  however,  the  writer  may  be  thinking  of  the  crocodile. 
See  Crocodile,  t.  K.  C. 

COCKLE,  EVme-t  better  'noisome  weeds'  (rt£'N3, 
bd^sak  ;  B&TOC  [BXAC]),  Job  31 407.  The  cognate  verb 
means  in  Hebrew  '  to  stink '  ;  but  the  prirrfary  sense 
of  the  root,  according  to  Noldeke  (ZDA/GIO  727  ['86]), 
is  the  more  general  one  of  badness  or  worthlessness. 
A  kindred  substantive  is  c'cns,  '  wild  grapes '  (Is.  624). 
As  nc*X3  occurs  only  once  in  Hebrew  and  is  unknown 
to  the  cognate  languages,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
justify  the  identification  with  a  particular  plant,  such  as 
the  'cockle'  of  EV  ;  still,  as  etymology  seems  to  point 
to  some  'stinking  weed,'  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  that  perhaps 
the  reference  is  to  the  stinking  arums. 

Several  of  the  arums  are  plentiful  in  Syria — e.g.,  Arum  Dios- 
condis,  Sibth.,  Arum Pahestinum,  Boiss.,  and  species  of  Helico- 
phyllum  (cp  Tristram,  NHB  439).  The  ancient  versions,  in 
supposing  that  a  thorny  plant  is  intended,!  were  no  doubt  guided 
by  the  parallelism  of  the  verse.  The  older  English  Versions  use 
'  cockle    as  the  rendering  of  £i£dvia  in  Mt.  13.      See  Tarics. 

N.  M  — W.  T.  T.-D. 

CCELESYEIA  (koiAh  cypiA  [BAL])— ?'.*.,  'hollow 

Syria,'    first    mentioned    in    1  Esdras,    where     {koi\tj)~ 

Zi'ptct  k.  QoivLkt}  represents   rn!"13  ~Q1?,  the 

Aram,  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  "lHSH  "OIJ  (cp 

Ezra  836  Xeh.  37). 

The  name  occurs  in  1  Esd.  '2  17  24  f.  27  =  Ezra  4  10  \6f.  20; 
1  Esd.  C3  7  27  29=  Ezra  5  36  >'<  6  8;  1  Esd.  7  1  y  67  =  Ezra  <>  13  836. 
dVs  v-rsion  of  the  canonical  Ezra  regularly  renders  by  irtaa.v 
(but   n-epa  Ezra  067  21  25  [BA])  rov  Trora/iou  ;    once,  however, 

1  So  tpn.N'vn  renders  C'^'NO  by  a.Kav0at  in  Is.  524.  Pesh., 
however,  '  carobs  '  (see  Husks). 

-  k.  is  a  few  times  omitted — e.g.,  1  Esd.  225  63,  etc. 
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Ecnre'pa  t.  tto7.,  in  Ezra  4  20  [BA].  With  this  we  may  compare 
the  irdpav  T2.vtppa.Tov,  which,  with  to.  koltoi  ttjs  'Atri'as  jLie'pi) 
(Asia  Minor,  NW.  of  Taurus)  appears  in  the  famous  Gaclatas 
inscription  of  Darius  I.  (Bull.  Corr.  Hell.  13  529  ('89),  14  618  ; 
cp  Meyer,  Entst.  igf.).  The  same  Aramaic  designation  is 
found  upon  a  coin  of  the  Persian  period  '  Mazdai  .  .  .  who  is 
over  Nirp  13y'  (CP  Hal.  Mel.  Epig.  <S\f'.),  and  wems  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  Persian  province  A>l<<~iya  (fur  another 
ucll-Mippcrtr.-d  view,  see  Arabia,  §  2).  4>ou'iKrj  and  'Apafiia. 
occur  i>  >gether  as  one  archonship  in  the  epilogue  to  the  sl/inAns/s 
(see  Marq.  Fund.  yjJT-).x     That  the    .\lin;uaii  p,-;j  -|^y  is  to  be 

connected  with  12 V-  ^''^n'**.  though  affirmed  l>y  Hartmann 
(ZA  11  si),  .Mcvtr  (.".  <_•;),  and  Marq.  (•'A.  eit.  74  J~.,  cp  Kkek, 
1),  is  strenuously  denied  l.\  (ibsci  (cp  J//  V,,  1897,  3  -iff-  ;  ^e 
Hommel,  All  f  \-i,  //.),  who  is,  however,  perhaps  too  strongly 
prejudiced  in  Lmniv  of  an  e.\Lcedmgly  remote  date  for  the 
inscriptions  m  question. 

Ca.'lesvria  is,   strictly,    the  designation   applied  since 
the  time  of  the  SrleuciiUv  to  the  depression  between  the 
_  ,    two    Lebanons,    otherwise     known     as    the 

2.  Lxteilt.  bipdh  of  Lebanon  (cp  Josh.  11 17  127),  the 
mod.  Beka  \  cp  LilIsanon.2  In  the  Grecian  period 
the  term  includes  all  E.  Palestine.  Thus,  according  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  11  5),  the  seats  of  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  in  it,  and  among  its  towns  he  mentions 
Scvthopolis  and  Gadara  (/'/'.  xiii.  \'.\  2  f.).  In  its  widest 
sense  it  included  Raphia  (s.o  Polyb.  5So),  and  stretched 
'  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates  and  Egypt '  {Ant.  xiv.  45). 
In  1  Esd.  and  Maccabees  {see  below)  these  are  its 
limits  ;  and,  roughly  used,  rather  in  a  political  than  in  a 
geographical  sense,  it  and  Phoenicia  constitute  the  more 
southerly  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  SeleucidEe.  At 
this  period  die  districts  referred  to  appear  as  one  fiscal 
domain,  under  the  suzerainty  of  one  governor  (viz., 
Apollonius  [2  Mace,  a 5]  Ptolemy  [88]  Lysias  [10  u]). 
Under  the  Romans  the  term  was  again  restricted,  and 
Ccelesyria(with  Damascus  as  its  capital ;  cpAuf.  xiii.  162 
BJ\.  43)  was  officially  separated  from  Phoenicia  and 
Jud£eau-/«/.  xii.  4  1  and  4  ;  Pliny,  5  7).  When,  therefore, 
in  47  and  43  B.C.,  Herod  was  in  command  of  Ccele- 
svria,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  authority  over  the 
southern  province.  S.  A.  C. 

COFFER  I.^IN),  iS.  6Sin5t. 

iF  has  :  in  V.  8  ev  Be^an  ficpexOav  [B*],  -perex-  [Babvid.],  w  9. 
apyo<J"[A],  ev  8.  fiaepya.^  [L]  ;  in  zn<.  11 15,  rods/ia  epya/3  [B],  to  8. 
aPyo£  [A],  ev  depart  fiaepya^  and  to  8.  /3a€pya£  [L].  Aq.  Aapcaf 
(or  iifyos) ;  Sym.  \apvdxtov ;  Jos.  y\<no-a6Kop.ov.  Vg.  always 
capsella. 

The  foreign-looking  but  really  corrupt  word  argaz 
illustrates  the  need  of  a  more  correct  Hebrew  text  (see 
Text,  §44/-). 

\\  e  cannot  accept  the  far-fetched  etymologies  of  Lag. 
(Uhcrs,  85)  and  Klo.  (Sam.,  ad  loc).  The  7  probably  sprang 
out  of  a  'final  nun'  (:),  which  was  attached  as  a  correction  to 
an  ordinary  nun — thus  mx  (cp  -av  [B]).  In  this  case  the 
1  coner '  was  really  not  distinguished  in  name  from  the  ark 
(j'"N(  Or  ef  BtfxaTi  (<B,  cp  Lev.  -2i<,)— i.e.,  rmyen  —'in  a 
pile/  may  represent  the  true  text;  but  more  probably  &4p.a.= 
f)-riij.'-<.-=8r}Kj}  'box.'  See  Che.  Exp.  T.  10521  (Aug.  99),  and  on 
the  narrative  which  contains  the  word,  see  Budde  (SBOT),  who 
carefully  separates  the  interpolations.  T.  K.  C. 

COFFIN   (pivX,  copoc).    Gen.  5O26  ;    also    Lk.  7 14 

AV111*.'      Sec  Dead,  §  1. 

COHORT  (cTTeipc*),    Acts  10 1.      See  Army,   §  10  ; 

Cornelius,  §  i. 

COLA,  RV  Chola  (vcoAa.  [B],  kw.  [A],  KeeiA*. 
[Nca], — om.  Vg.  S\r.  ), — mentioned  with  Betomes- 
tham,  Bebai,  and  Chobai  (see  Choba),3  as  places  to 
which  orders  were  sent  to  follow  up  the  pursuit  of  the 

1  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  In  another  in- 
scription of  the  class,  however,  this  position  is  occupied  by 
Arbaya  (cp /our.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  10  2-  <-.  [47]. 

2  On  the  supposed  reference  to  this  valley  (rich  in  heathen 
remains)  in  Am.  1  5  ('  valley  of  Aven  '—i.e.,  of  Sin),  see  Avk::,  3. 
This  district  is  also  called  Matrtruas  (Strabo,  2  16  17,  ed.  Meineke 
['66]),  or  Map <tv as  (Polyb.  5  45),  a  name  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  hypothetical  n^'O,  'depression' ;  cp  \/  mB'j  nTTC,  'to sink.' 

3  Considerable  confusion  appears  in  the  treatment  of  this  and 
the  preceding  names  in  the  Greek  Versions. 


enemy  after  the  death  of  Holofernes  (Judith  15 4). 
Possibly  the  Holon  of  Josh.  15 51  may  be  intended 
(Zockler).  <J3N"--a  identifies  the  place  with  Keilah  ; 
cp  Josh.  1544. 

C0LH02EH  {HTh"^,  §23,  as  if  'he  seeth  all'), 
.L  Jerusalemite  of  Xehemiah's  timefNeh.  315;  om.  UNA, 
XoAnzei  1 1-]:  Us,  x^Aga  [BK], -AAZA  [A],  Xo.  [L]). 

As  in  Yielding  a  name  :is  Pahath-moab  or  as  Hallohesh. 
A  clan  of  'seers'  at  this  period  would  of  course  be 
iiilen-stinsj;  ;  but  the  n;mie  is  niiswritten  for  rrr.Sn  (EV 
'  Hallohesh  ' ),  probnbly  under  the  influence  of  the  name 
H;i/.ii;ih,  which  follows  in  Neh.  11 5.  rm^n  itself  is 
miswritten.     See  Hallohesh.  t.  n..  .  . 

COLIUS     (kcoAioc     [A]),      1  Esd.  9 23  =  Ezra  10 23, 

Kl.L  UAH  {<].V.  ). 

COLLAR.     1.    '  Collars  '  in  AV  Judg.  826  become  in 

RV  '  pendants'  (mD*ti}).      See  Ring,  §  2. 

2.  'Collar  is  also  applied,  inappropriately,  to  the 
round  hole  (ns)  for  the  head  and  neck  in  a.  garment. 
So  in  Job 30 18,  'It  bindeth  me  about  as  the  collar  of 
my  coat'  (EV),  and  in  Ps.  1332  (RV111*-),  'that  flows 
down  to  the  collar  of  his  robes'  (Kay).  '  Collar  '  here 
should  be  '  opening.' 

In  Ps.  l.c  ,  huwever,  it  is  thought  that  the  border  of  the 
opening,  rather  than  the  opening  itself,  must  be  intei-ek-fl.  0 
Sym.  have  iiri  ttji/  wav — i.e.,  the  lambskin  trimming  ur  edging 
on  the  neck-opening  (q>  Tg.,  nick  'fringe').  EV,  however, 
ventures  on  'skirts  (shirt)  of  hi>  yarments';  the  revisers  felt 
that,  even  if  AV  gave  an  improbable  rendering,  they  had 
nothing  better  to  set  in  its  place.  The  text  can  perhaps  be 
corrected  (see  Che.  Ps.'-') ;  it  is  certainly  not  right  as  it  stands. 
In  Job  i.e.,  Budde  and  Duhm  prefer  to  render  'even  as  my  tunic' ; 
but  this  does  not  make  the  passage  clear.  There  is  reason 
to  think  (Che.  Exp.  Times,  10382^  [May '9c])  that  we  should 
read  trSJV  in  v.  iBa  (©  eTreAa^ero)  and  'S3  and  'JintC*  in  v.  iBp, 
and  render 

By  (his)  great  power  he  takes  hold  of  my  garment, 

By  the  opening  of  my  tunic  he  grasps  me. 

The  word  rendered  in  these  two  passages  'collar'  becomes 
'hole'  in  EV  of  Ex.  '_'S  32  ;  the  context  suggested  this.  The 
'  hole  for  the  head  '  (RV)  in  the  priestly  me'll  (robe)  was  to 
have  a  'binding  (lit.  lip)  round  about';  the  material  cut  out 
was  to  be  folded  over,  and  so  to  make  what  might  fairly  be 
called  a  collar.  In  later  Heb.  we  find  the  terms  nriQD  (opening) 
or  i.xi^n  JTO  (receptacle  of  the  neck). 

3.  RVm£-  gives  '  collar  for  a  certain  instrument  of 
punishment  {pi's,  siiiok,  Jer.  2926,  AV  'stocks,'  RV 
'shackles').  The  root  {like  pjo)  in  Aramaic  and 
Talmudic  means  to  bind,  to  confine.  Kimhi  takes  it 
to  be  a  manacle  for  hands,  not  a  collar.  Orelli,  on  the 
other  hand,  compares  Arab,  zindk  (necklace).  <gtBNAQ 
eh  rbv  KarapdKTrjv  represents  nias  and  can  scarcely  be 
correct. 

COLLEGE,  RV  Second  Quarter  (il^'D  ;  Vg. 
Secnrfda),  as  if  the  'new  town  of  Jerusalem  {2  K.  22 14  = 
2  Cli.  3422  ;  Zeph.  1 10).     The  rendering  '  college'  is  due 

toTg.  Jon.  2  K.  22i4  &OD71N  JV33,  'in  the  house  of 
instruction.       Sue  JERUSALEM. 

The  text  is,  however,  plainly  corrupt.  In  Zeph.  1  10  the 
natural  parallel  to  the  'fish  sate'  is  the  '  uate  of  the  old' 
(see  Neh.  VI  ^9,  where  these  gates  are  mentioned  together). 
For  njc'^rrp,  therefore,  read  rut?;n  IVC'O  '  from  the  gate  of  the 
old  city.'  Similarly  in  2  K.  and  2  Ch.  l.c.  (see  Huldah).  See 
also  Hasm'M'ah.  In  2  K.  li'2  14,  /xao-eva  [BAJ,  -two.  [I.], 
AVnitf-  '  seeond  part,'  RV'«y.  '  Heb.  Mis/meh.'  In  2  Ch.  34  22, 
p,aa.o-ai>a.i  [BJ,  p.e<ra.vai  [A],  ^atrcrei'i-a  [L],  AV»>&-  '  in  the  school,' 
or  '  in  the  second  part,'  RV»»g-  '  Heb.  Mishneh.'  In  Zeph.  1 10, 
TTJs  SevTepas  [BnAQ]  ;  AV  '  the  second.' 

COLONNADE  (D^N),  Ezek.  40 16,  RVme-  See 
Porch,  Temple. 

COLONY  (koAojnia.  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts  16 12. t  See 
Philippi. 

COLOSSE,  better  Colossse  (koAoccai  [Ti.  WH, 
and  coins  and  inscrip.]  ;    koAa.CC<Mi  later  MSS,  Byz. 
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writers,    and    some    mod.    edd.  :    the  latter  form  was 

,    _         ...         possibly    the    native    pronunciation1), 
1.  Description.  r,       J        .u     ^    u     i      c.i      t 

r  a  town  on   the  S.  bank   of  the  Lycus 

(Churuk  Su),  a.  tributary  of  the  Mreander,  in  that  part 

of    tiie    Roman    province    of    Asia    which    the    Greeks 

called  Phrygia.      In  the  neighbourhood  of  Colossae  were 

Hierapolis   and   Laodicea    (cp    Col.  2i  41315/".).       As 

those   two   cities   rose    in    importance,    Colossae    seems 

to  have  continuously  declined  (cp  Rev.  In  3i4,  where 

the  church  in  Laodicea  ranks  among  the  seven  great 

churches   of  Asia).       Herodotus   {7 30  ;    cp  Xen.  .A nab. 

i.  2  6)    speaks    of   Colossae    as   'a   city  of  great   size'  ■ 

but   in    Strabo's    time    Laodicea    is    numbered    among 

the  greatest   of    the   Phrygian   cities,    vhilst    Colossae, 

although  it  had  some  trade,  is  only  a  iroXtafia  (Strabo, 

576,  578).      In  Paul's  time  Pliny  ( //-A7  5 41 )  enumerates 

it  among  thu  ecleberrima  oppida  of  the  district  ;   but  that 

is  merely  historical  retrospect.     Its  geographical  position, 

on  the  great  route  leading  from  Kphesus  to  the  Euphrates 

(it  was  passed,  e.g.,  by  Xerxes  in  his  march  through 

Asia  Minor,  Herod.  I.e.),  was  important.     Hence  arises 

the  question  as  to  whether  the  place  was  ever  visited  by 

Paul. 

On  his  third  journey  Paul  '  went  over  all  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order'  (Actsl823),  and,  '  having 
p  ,,  passed  through  the  upper  coasts  (r&  avu)- 
,.  repiKa  (xiprj)  came  to  Ephesus'  (Actsl9i). 
...  .,  The  natural  route  would  certainly  be  that 
followed  by  commerce,  which  would  pass 
through  Colossal,  though  travellers  might,  as  Ramsay 
suggests  {C/i.  in  R.  Emp.  94),  take  a  road  to  the  north- 
ward, avoiding  the  Lycus  valley  entirely.  It  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  us  to  admit  that  the  apostle  may  have 
passed  through  the  town  without  making  any  stay.  It 
seems  distinctly  to  follow  from  Col.  2i  ('as  many  as 
have  not  seen  my  face  in  tin-  flesh')  that  at  the  date 
of  writing  Paul  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Colossian  church  ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  argue  that 
he  had  not  seen  the  town  itself.  If  he  did  no  missionary 
work  there  on  his  third  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  his  assumed  activity  at  Colossae 
to  the  second  journey  on  the  strength  of  the  expression 
'gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia ' 
(Acts  166)  :  on  that  occasion  he  diverged  northwards 
from  the  eastern  trade  route  leading  by  way  of  Colossal 
to  Ephesus,  and  ultimately  reached  Troas  {v.  ;  /.). 
Further,  although  ethnologically  Colossae  ranked  as  a 
Phrygian  town,  politically  it  belonged  to  Asia,  a  province 
which  was  altogether  barred  to  missionary  effort  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  journey  (Actslb'6  ;  see  Asia, 
Phrygia). 

It  would  still  be  possible  to  argue  that  Paul  established 
the  Colossian  church  on  an  unrecorded  visit  made  from 
Ephesus  during  his  three  years'  stay  there  (cp  Acts  19 10, 
'  so  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  '). 
Nevertheless,  Col.  14  ('since  we  heard  of  your  faith') 
1  8  2 1  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  personal  effort  on  his 
part,  especially  when  contrasted  with  such  passages  as 
G;il.  16  1  Cor  3i-io,  where  we  have  positive  claim  to 
the  foundation  of  the  churches  addressed.  Xor  is  it 
allowable  to  insist  that  Epaphras  and  Philemon,  who 
were  certainly  Colossians  (Col.  4 12),  must  necessarily 
have  been  converted  by  Paul  at  Colossae  itself.  The 
Colossian  church  was  an  indirect  product  of  the  apostle's 
activity  at  Ephesus.  To  whom,  then,  must  the  actual 
foundation  be  ascribed  ?  Probably  to  Epaphras,  who 
is  called  '  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ '  for  the  Colossians 
{vwep  vfAuiv,  so  AV  :  better  inrep  i]/j,2w,  '  on  our  behalf,' 
RV),  and  their  teacher  (Col.  I7,  cp  4 12  13),  although  the 
honour  has  been  claimed  for  Timotheus,  on  the  ground 
that  his  name  is  joined  with  that  of  Paul  in  the  Salutation 
(Col.  li). 

1  The  name  is  probably  connected  with  Koloe  (lake  near 
Sardis.  Str.  626),  the  form  being  greci2ed  to  suggest  n  connection 
with  koAouom';  The  more  educated  ethnic  was  KoAotrorjeos, 
the  illiterate  Grm  KoAao-o-aevs  beins  perhaps  nearer  the  native 
word.      See  Rams.  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  1  212. 
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It  is  clear  from  Philem.  22  that  Paul  looked  forward 
to  visiting  Coloss:v  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  : 
Th  whether  he  effected  his  purpose  is  not  known 
_  '  .e  (but  cp  2  Tim.  420).  Among  the  members 
® , 0SS1 n  of  the  Colossian  church,  besides  Epaphras, 
urc  '  Philemon  with  his  wife  A^hiiia  and  slave 
Onesimus  (Philem.  2  io1),  we  hear  of  Archippus,  perhaps 
son  of  Epaphras  (Philem.  2  Col.  417).  With  regard  to 
the  composition  of  the  church,  we  may  say  that  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Gentiles,  in  this  case  the  descendants  of 
Greek  settlers  and  native  Phrygians,  deeply  imbued  with 
that  tendency  to  mystical  fanaticism  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  Phrygian  race.  Very  soon,  therefore,  they 
fell  away  to  angel-worship  and  tl  misdirected  asceticism 
(Col.  2 16-18  21-23).  The  former  heresy  is  illustrated  by 
the  famous  vads  apxayytXtKos  or  vabs  rov'  Apxt-o~Tpa,T7}yov 
(church  dedicated  to  Michael),  mentioned  by  Nicetas 
Choniates  as  standing  at  the  chasm  of  the  Lyons. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  archangel  opened  the  chasm 
and  so  saved  the  Christians  of  Chonas  from  destruction 
by  an  inundation.  In  the  fourth  century  a  Council  at 
Laodicea  condemned  this  angel-worship.  Theodoret 
also  speaks  of  the  existence  of  the  heresy  in  this  region. 
Cp  Angel,  §  9. 

The  construction  of  a  strong  castle  at  Chunai  (mod.  Chonas), 
3  m.  S.  of  Colussas,  was  perhaps  the  work  of  Justinian.  During 
the  seventh  ur  eighth  century  A.D.,  under  the  pressure  of  Arab 
incursions,  the  town  in  the  plain  was  gradually  deserted  and 
forgotten.  Hence  Xicetas  says  that  Chonai  (his  own  birthplace) 
and  Colossse  were  one  and  the  same  place  (ed.  Bonn,  403).  The 
idea  even  aruse  that  the  Colossians  of  the  epistle  were  the 
R  hod  urns  (cp  Ram>.  Cit.  and  Bish.  1  214).  The  Colossians  of 
C;dr.  1 758  are  the  Paulicians  of  the  Church  of  Argaous  in 
Armenia. 

[Authorities  :  besides  Lightfoot,  Colossians,  see  Rams.  Cit. 
and  Bish.  vol.  i.  with  map  ;  id.  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
chap.  19  with  map  of  the  Lycus  valley.]  \\r.  j,  vv. 

COLOSSIANS2  and  EPHESIANS,3  Epistles  to  the. 
These  two  epistles  are  related  so  closely  that  they 
cannot  without  disadvantage  be  considered  separately. 

Colossians  consists  of  two  distinct  portions  :  the  one 

didactic   and   polemical,    the  other   practical  and  hor- 

—      ,      ,      tatory,  the  whole  being  rounded  off  by 

1.  contents  the    SUperscrjption   (li/. )  at   the  begin- 

ning, and  by  commendations  of  the 
bearer,  greetings  and  other  messages,  and  the  writer's 
autograph  greeting  at  the  close  (47-18). 

In  the  introduction,  1  T,ff.,  Paul,  as  his  custom  is,  gives  thanks 
for  the  conversion  of  those  whom  he  is  addressing?  and  expresses 
the  wish  that  they  may  continue  to  grow  in  all  wisdom. 

At  v.  13,  by  a  gentle  transition,  he  passes  over  into  a  Christo- 
loLncal  discourse  setting  forth  the  transcendent  glory  of  the  Son, 
and  how  he  is  head  of  the  universe  and  of  the  Church,  in  whom  all 
heaven  and  the  whole  earth  are  reconciled  to  God  (zrz>.  14-20); 
in  7Tp.  21-23  the  readers'  personal  interest  in  Christ's  work  of 
reconciliation  is  affirmed,  and  in  w.  24-29  Paul  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  has  had  it  committed  to  his  special  charge  to  proclaim 
the  i^reat  secret  of  the  universality  of  salvation,  whence  it  is  that 
he  labours  and  cares  so  specially  for  the  interests  of  his  readers. 
In  J  1-23  the  main  business  of  the  epistle  is  entered  upon— an 
earnest  warning  against  false  teachers,  who,  holding  out  hopes 
of  an  illusory  perfection,  wish  to  substitute  all  sorts  of  Gentile 
and  Jewish  religious  observances  in  the  place  of  '  Christ  alone.' 

With  the  exhortation  (3  1-4)  to  live  their  lives  in  the  heavenly 
manner,  and  conformably  to  the  new  life,  the  apostle  passes  to 
the  practical  portion  of  the  epistle.  Here  in  the  first  instance 
{'A  5-17)  the  sins  of  the  old  man  that  are  to  be  laid  aside  and  the 
virtues  of  the  new  man  that  are  to  be  put  on  are  indicated 
somewhat  generally;  then  (3i*-4i)  the  duties  of  wives  and 
husbands,  children  and  parents,  servants  and  masters  are 
specially  described,  with  (4  2-6)  an  urgent  call  to  continual 
prayer  (including  prayer  for  the  success  of  his  own  mission)  and 
to  wise  and  discreet  employment  of  speech  in  their  dealings 
with  the  unconverted. 

The  contents  of  Ephesians  are,  on  the  whole,  similar  to 
those  of  Colossians  ;  but  the  polemical  part  and  epistolary 

2.  Contents  fccfsories  are  given  much  more  briefly 
of  EDh  (only  a  superscription  1 1 /,  and  in  621-24, 
0      P   ■       a  sentence  devoted  to  the  bearer  of  the 

epistle,  with  parting  good  wishes),  whilst  all  the  rest  is 

1  Cp  'Att^kMi  .  .  .  y«W  KoXoo-otji^,  C/G34380  k;  and  Wolfe 

Exfietf.  4S2,  'On7<Tl/A09  'Afpi'a  yVVOLLKL. 

2  7rpos  Ko\aer<raeis  [WH].      7rpos  Ko\o<r<Taeis  [Ti.]. 

3  irpo?  E^etriov?  [Ti.  Y\  H]. 
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treated  with  greater  amplitude.  The  doctrinal  portion 
extends  from  I3  to  3  21.  Here  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
one  has  as  yet  quite  succeeded  in  pointing  out  any  very 
clear  and  consecutive  process  of  thought,  or  methodical 
elaboration  of  definite  themes.  To  rind,  for  example, 
in  I3-14  'the  operations  of  divine  grace,'  ami,  more 
explicitly,  in  vv.  $ff.  'what  God  the  Father/  in  vv.  iff. 
'what  God  the  Son,'  and  in  v%\  i^ff.  'what  God  the 
Spirit  has  done,'  is  to  force  the  text  into  moulds  of 
thought  that  are  foreign  to  it.  Strictly,  this  part 
of  the  epistle  is  simplv  a  parallel,  carried  out  with 
unwonted  fulness,  to  the  thanksgivings  with  which  Paul 
is  accustomed  to  introduce  all  his  letters  : — an  act  of 
praise  to  God  who  has  wrought  for  all  mankind  deliver- 
ance from  sin  and  misery  through  Christ  and  his 
gospel,  and  who  has  made  the  Church,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  head,  to  be  the  centre  of  a  new  and  glorious 
world. 

In  1  3-14  Paul  begins,  then,  with  praise  to  God  who  from  all 
eternity  has  graciously  chosen  his  pt-oplc  to  salvation  ;  in  1  1  ->-..:  3 
he  expresses  his  special  joy  that  his  readers  are  among  those 
who  have  thus  been  chosen.  '2  1-10  brings  into  a  strong  and 
vivid  light  the  absoluteness  of  the  contract  between  then-  fornier 
and  their  present  state,  and  the  fact  that  the  happy  i.han^e  is 
due  to  divine  grace  alone  ;  further,  it  is  taught  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  uncircumeised  and  the  circumcised  people  of 
the  promise  has  been  obliterated  by  the  blood  of  Christ  (2  11  13), 
and  that,  in  the  new  spiritual  building,  where  Christ  is  the  chief 
corner  stone,  those  who  were  afar  off  are  incorporated  as  well 
as  those  who  were  nigh  (21402);  there  are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners.  To  proclaim  the  full  and  unimpaired  interest 
of  the  Gentiles  in  the  gospel  has  been  the  noble  function  divinely 
assigned  to  Paul  (3  1-12) ;  his  readers  must  not  allow  his  present 
tribulations  to  shake  their  confidence  in  any  way  (3  13).  His 
prayer  (3  \\ff.\  closing  with  a  doxology  (20 /,),  is  that  they 
may  ever  go  on  growing  in  faith,  in  love,  and  in  knowledge, 
until  at  la^t  nothing  more  is  wanting  in  them  of  all  the  fulness 
of  God. 

4  1-16,  at  the  beginning  of  the  practical  section,  urges  the 
readers  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  union  that  has  thus  been 
brought  about,  to  walk  worthily  of  the  Christian  vocation,  and 
each  to  take  his  part  in  the  common  task  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  power,  so  that  the  whole  may  ever  grow  up  more  fully  into 
Christ.  What  yet  remains  of  the  old  man  and  heathen  life 
must  be  sedulously  put  away  (4  17-24);  truthfulness,  uprightness, 
and  kindliness  of  speech  and  act  must  be  cultivated  as  the  true 
bases  of  social  life  (4  ^5-32)  ;  of  these  we  have  the  best  examples 
in  the  love  of  God  and  Christ  (5  if.).  In  53-21  personal  holiness 
and  the  walk  of  believers  as  wise  and  pure  children  of  light  are 
further  described.  In  522-1)9  tne  duties  of  members  of  house- 
holds in  their  several  places  and  relations  are  treated  in  the 
same  order  as  in  Col.  3  xQjf.',  and  the  very  elaborate  figure  of 
the  Christian  panoply  in  6  10-20  with  the  exhortation  to  carry 
on  the  warfare  against  the  powers  of  evil  with  courage  and 
boldness — a  warfare  in  which  he  too  would  be  so  glad  to  join 
them  as  a  free  man — forms  a  fine  close. 

Colossi-;  (q.v.)  lay  not  far  from  the  larger  cities  of 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  with  the  churches  of  which 
the  Colossian  Christians,  it  is  clear,  had 
kept  up  intimate  relations  from  the  first 
(Col.  2 1  4  1315^).  These  churches  were 
not  among  those  which  had  been  direetly  founded  by 
Paul;  according  to  lit  (123)  they  had  not  yet  seen 
him  personally;  their  founder,  acc-orcling  to  4  12/".  17, 
had  been  a  certain  Epaphras.  The  fact  that  at  the 
time  when  the  epistle  is  being  written  Epaphras  is  with 
Paul  of  itself  goes  far  to  prove  that  he  stood  to  him  in 
the  relation  of  a  disciple  ;  in  any  case  Paul  recognises 
the  gospel  proclaimed  by  him  as  the  true  one  and  not 
requiring  correction.  When  these  churches  were  founded 
is  not  said  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  tl  long 
history  ;  we  may  venture  to  fix  the  date  somewhere 
between  the  years  55  and  60  A.D.  As,  according  to 
4  11/.,  their  founder  was  a  Gentile  Christian,  we  may 
take  it  that  the  grent  majority  of  the  members  also 
were  Gentile  Christians,  an  inference  that  is  enforced  by 
I21  27/.  213.  Thus  Paul  had  a  double  right  to  regard 
them  as  belonging  to  his  missionary  field. 

Ephesus  (q.v.)  is  the  city  in  which,  according  to 
Acts  If  810  (cp  20 31),  Paul  for  more  than  two  years — 
approximately  between  55  and  58  a.d. 
4.  Of  Ephesus.  (see  Chronology,  §  68/.  )—inthe  teeth 
of  great  hindrances  (see  1  Cor.  15 32),  had  laboured  with 
unwonted  success  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  which, 
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until  his  arrival,  had  been  practically  unheard  of  there. 
At  last  the  riot  stirred  up  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith, 
described  in  Acts  1  W^ff.,  exposed  his  life  to  such  serious 
danger  (2  Cor.  1 8  ff. )  that  lie  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  city  for  good,  and  betake  himself  elsewhere — to 
Macedonia,  in  the  first  instance  ( Acts 20 1).  The  events 
of  th.it  period  did  not  prove  fatal  to  the  church  at 
E|>hc->us  :  in  Rev.  2 1-7  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
churches  in  Asia,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Rom.  16 
is  a  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  to  it  by  Paul  (Aquila 
and  1'risea,  v.  3 f. ,  as  well  as  Epa^netus,  'who  is  the 
first-fruits  of  Asia  unto  Christ,'  v.  5,  are  among  the 
saluted).  In  any  case  the  apostle  kept  up  a  lively 
interest  in  this  church,  and  maintained  intimate  rela- 
tions with  it.  The  writer  of  the  '  we-source,'  however,  in 
Acts 20 17-30,  describes  a  most  affecting  leave-taking 
between  Paul  and  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  whom  the 
former  had  asked  to  meet  him  nt  Miletus  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  plainly  he  regards  it  as  having 
been  final.  Uf  what  elements  the  ]■  phesian  church  was 
composed  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  apart  from 
Rom.  16  ;  the  probability  is  that  the  majority  were 
converted  pagans  ;  bat  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the 
Jews  in  Ephesus  were  numerous,  and  we  can  well 
suppose  that  others  of  their  number  besides  Aquila  and 
Prise;i  had  joined  themselves  to  the  company  of  believers 
in  Jesus  as  the  risen  Messiah.  In  fact,  when  Paul,  in 
Acts  20  29^,  In  looking  forward  to  the  time  after  his 
departure,  speaks  of  the  appearance  of  false  teachers 
and  ravening  wolves  in  Ephesus,  Judaisers  may  very 
well  have  been  meant.  Unfortunately  the  references 
to  Ephesus  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Tim.  1 3  2  Tim. 
I1518  412)  throw  no  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of 
Christianity  there.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  the 
apostle,  after  so  long  a  residence,  must  have  become 
acquainted  in  a  very  special  manner  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  situation. 

Even   without    any   special    occasion,    perhaps,    Paul 
might  very  well  have  written  an  epistle  to  the  church 

„    -  .of   Colossae    at    the    time    he    did.       Its 

5.  Occasion 


of  Col. 


founder  had  informed  him  of  the  orderly 


walk  and  steadfastness  in  the  faith  of  its 
members,  and  doubtless  also  of  their  sympathy  with 
himself.  It  was  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  he 
should  at  least  assure  them  of  his  gladness  over  the 
good  beginnings  they  had  made,  all  the  more  as  a 
suitable  opportunity  had  offered  itself  for  communicating 
with  them.  Onesimus  (49)  was  being  sent  back  to 
his  master,  Philemon,  with  a  short  letter  ;  Tychicus,  a. 
member  of  the  Pauline  circle,  was  accompanying  him, 
and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  be 
entrusted  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  churches 
whose  hospitality  he  expected  to  enjoy.  The  epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  however,  is  more  than  a  mere  occasional 
writing.  The  probability  is  that  Paul's  determination 
1  write  it  was  formed  immediately  on  receiving  the 
communication  from  Epaphras  as  to  the  condition 
of  Christianity  in  the  Evens  valley;  false  teachers  had 
made  their  appearance  in  Colossa\  and  Epaphras 
himself  felt  unable,  single-handed,  to  cope  with  their 
sophistries.  To  deal  with  these  is  the  writer's  main 
object;  even  where  he  is  not  expressly  polemical,  as  in 
chaps.  1  and  3,  his  aim  is  to  establish  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  gospel  as  against  their  wisdom,  falsely 
so  called. 

If  the  picture  of  the  Colossian  false  teachers  does  not 
present  such  well-marked  features  as  that  of  the  Galatian 
false  apostles,  there  is  no  occasion  for  sur- 
prise, for  Paul  knew  the  latter  personally, 


6.  False 
teachers. 


the  others  only  by  hearsay.  That  the 

Colossian  agitators  must  have  'belonged  to  the  same  class 
as  others  that  we  read  of  in  other  places  is  too  much  to 
assume.  Many  of  the  observations  of  Paul  would  apply 
well  to  Judaisers — as  for  example  the  marked  emphasis 
with  which  it  is  said  (2n/. )  that  the  Colossians  are 
circumcised  with  a  circumcision  not  made  with  hands, 
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and  (214)  that  the  handwriting  against  us  has  been  nailed 
to  the  cross  and  so  cancelled.  In  particular  the  exhorta- 
tion of  2 16,  '  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon  or  a  sabbath 
daw'  scums  decisive  as  to  the  Jewish  character  of  the 
new  teachers  ;  in  this  connection  the  question  of  220  (cp 
28)  cannot  fail  to  suggest  Gal.  4 3-9,  and  one  is  strongly 
inclined  to  presume  the  condition  of  matters  in  Colossse 
to  have  been  similar  to  that  in  Galatia.  Only,  it  is 
commands  and  precepts  of  men  that  are  being  imposed 
with  a  'touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not'  (2822),  it  is 
an  '  arbitrary  religion  '  {ide\o6p7]<jKia)  that  is  being  thrust 
upon  the  Colossians  (2  23) — in  such  terms  Paul  could 
hardly  have  described  a  return  to  compliance  with  the 
iniunctions  r>{  the  OT  law.  As  the  ascetic  interest 

(223,  'severity  towards  the  body'  ;  21823,  'humility') 
has  a  foremost  place  with  the  false  teachers,  many  take 
them  to  have  been  Christian  Essenes  or  ascetics  of  an 
Essene  character  (cp  Essenes,  §  3/".).  But  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that  ascetic  tendencies  were  very 
widely  spread  at  that  time,  and  that  they  first  came 
into    Judaism    from   without.  According    to    28 

the  agitators  gave  themselves  out  to  be  philosophers. 
Paul  indeed  regards  their  wisdom  as  '  vain  deceit ' 
— according  to  2 18  they  '  are  vainly  puffed  up  by  their 
fleshly  mind,'  and  with  deceiving  speeches  seek  to 
lead  their  hearers  astray  —  and  when  he  so  strikingly 
emphasises  that  in  Christ  Christians  already  possess  the 
'truth'  ('all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,'  'all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,'  1691026^ 
23),  and  so  zealously  points  out  what  is  the  right  way  to 
perfection  (I28  :>(4  4 12),  all  that  we  can  infer  from  this 
is,  that  the  innovators  in  Colossas  came  forward  with  a 
claim  to  be  able  to  lead  their  followers  from  faith  to 
knowledge,  true  wisdom,  and  1  perfect  Christianity. 
In  doing  so  they  appealed  to  visions  they  had  seen  (2 18)  ; 
their  knowledge  of  the  celestial  world  entitled  them,  they 
contended,  formally  to  set  up  a  worship  of  angels,  by 
which,  however,  Christ  was  thrust  out  from  his  central 
position  as  the  only  redeemer  (219).  Paul  supplies  no 
details  of  their  speculations  as  to  the  powers  and  functions 
of  these  celestial  spirits  ;  but  any  such  theosophy  as  this 
cannot  be  called  fewish  in  an}r  specific  sense.  How  far 
a  religiously  objectionable  dualistic  view  of  the  universe 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  these  men  will  probably  never  be  known  ;  but  that 
Paul  should  raise  his  voice  so  earnestly  against  them 
while  taking  up  an  attitude  so  different  towards  the 
'  Esscnising  '  weak  brethren  in  Rome  (Rom.  14  f. ) — 
although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  attacked  him 
personally  at  all — shows  that  he,  for  his  part,  discerned 
in  them  a  spirit  that  was  foreign  to  Christianity  and 
hostile  to  it.  As  their  philosophical  tendencies  and  their 
worship  of  angels  do  not  fit  in  with  the  theory  that  they 
were  Jews  (here  Alexandrianism  helps  us  no  better  than 
EsscniMu),  it  will  doubtless  be  best  to  regard  these 
Colossian  false  teachers  as  baptised  '  mysteriosophists,' 
who  sought  to  bring  their  ascetic  tendencies  with  them 
into  the  new  religion,  and  had  found  means  to  satisfy 
their  polytheistic  instincts  by  the  forms  of  <*  newly- 
inventeil  worship  of  angels.  In  doing  so  they  prided 
themselves  on  their  compliance  with  all  the  demands  of 
the  OT,  though  in  detail  they  of  course  interpreted 
these  in  an  absolutely  arbitrary  way.  It  was  this  method 
of  an  affected  interpretation  of  the  OT,  claimed  by 
them  to  be  a  guarantee  of  wisdom,  that  gave  them 
something  of  a  Judaising  appearance  ;  but  in  so  far  as 
their  ideas  had  any  individuality  (as,  for  example,  the 
notion  that  between  man  and  the  extra-mundane  God 
there  is  a  series  of  intermediate  beings,  and  that  the  thing 
of  essential  importance  is  to  secure  the  favour  of  these 
mediators  or  to  know  how  to  avoid  their  evil  influences) 
they  were  of  heathen  not  Jewish  origin. 

The  Pauline  authorship  of  Colossians  has  been  denied 
in  various  quarters  since  Mayerhoff  (1838),  and,  in 
particular,    by   the   Tubingen    School    en    ?nasse.      The 
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external  testimony  to  its  genuineness  is  the  best  possible 
— ever    since   a    collection    of   Pauline 


7.  Genuine- 
ness :  vocabu- 
lary, etc. 


letters  existed  at  all,  Colossians  seems 
to  have  been  invariably  included.      In 


form,  nevertheless,  the  epistle  presents 
many  striking  peculiarities.  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  words  which  Paul  nowhere  else  uses — amongst  them, 
especially,  long  composites  such  as  TTLdavoXoyla  (2 4), 
infiareveiv  (2 18)  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the 
apostle's  most  current  expressions,  such  as  Htl,  did,  &pa, 
are  absent,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences  there  are 
fewer  anacoloutha  than  elsewhere  in  Paul,  as  well  as  a 
greater  number  of  long  periods  built  up  of  participial 
and  relative  clauses.  These  difficulties,  however, 

apply  only  to  the  first  half  of  the  epistle,  and  even  here 
the  genuine  Pauline  element  is  still  more  in  evidence 
than  the  peculiarities  just  indicated  ;  the  difficulty  and 
obscurity  of  the  style,  so  far  as  old  age  or  passing  ill- 
health  may  not  be  regarded  as  sufficient  explanation, 
can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  Paul  had  not 
so  lively  and  vivid  a  realisation  of  the  exact  opponents 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of 
Galatia    or    Corinth.  But    in    substance  also   the 

T  ,  Epistle  has  been  held  to  be  un-Pauline.      It 

has  been  held  to  represent  the  transition 
stage  between  the  Pauline  and  the  Johannine  theology 
— a  further  development  of  the  Pauline  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  Christ  (li5^),  in  the  direction  of  the 
Alexandrian  Logos-doctrine,  according  to  which  he  is 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  cosmos,  the  first-born  of 
all  creation  (I15),  no  longer  as  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren  only  (Rom.  829).  Formulas  like  that  in 
2 9,  '  in  him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,' 
it  is  urged,  have  a  somewhat  gnostic  ring  ;  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Church  as  being  the  body  of  Christ  (1  24 
2 19),  further,  is  said  to  be  post-Pauline,  whilst  Paul  him- 
self never  gave  ethical  precepts  in  such  detail  as  we  find 
in  3  iBf. 

In  answer  to   all  this,   it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
Colossians    exhibits    a     new    development     of    Pauline 

_     -,         .  Christology  ;   but  why  should  not  Paul 

9.  Genuineness ,  bJ  J 


not  disproved. 


himself  have  carried  it  on  to  this  de- 


velopment in  view  of  new  errors,  which 
demanded  new  statements  of  truth?  The  fact  is,  that 
in  some  cases,  probably,  he  has  simply  appropriated 
and  applied  to  Christ  formulae  (as,  say,  in  2g)  which 
the  false  teachers  had  employed  with  reference  to  their 
mediating  beings  ;  and  his  theology  as  a  whole  never 
became  fully  rounded  and  complete  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  exclude  fresh  points  of  view  or  new  expressions. 

Unmistakable  traces  of  an  undoubtedly  later  age  cannot 
be  shown  in  the  epistle,  while  whole  sections,  such  as 
chap.  4,  can  hardly  be  understood  as  the  work  even  of 
the  most  gifted  imitator.  None  of  the  gnostic  systems 
of  the  second  century  known  to  us  can  be  shown  to 
be  present  in  Colossians,  whilst  the  false  teachers  with 
whom  the  epistle  makes  us  acquainted  could  have  made 
their  appearance  within  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
year  60  a.d.  just  as  easily  as  in  120. 

There  seems  no  cogent  reason  even  for  the  invention 
of  a  mediating  hypothesis — whether  that  of  Ewald,  which 
makes  Timothy,  joint-writer  of  Colossians,  responsible 
for  certain  un-Pauline  expressions,  or  that  of  Holtz- 
mann,  according  to  which  an  epistle  of  Paul  was  gone 
over  in  the  second  century  by  the  author  of  Ephesians. 
With  the  one  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  figure  clearly 
to  oneself  how  the  work  of  writing  the  letter  was  gone 
about  ;  and  the  other  it  is  impossible  to  accept  unless 
we  choose  to  admit  irreconcilable  traits  in  the  picture 
of  the  false  teachers — as,  perhaps,  that  Paul  himself 
wrote  only  against  '  Essenising '  ascetics,  whilst  the 
theosophic  angelology  was  due  entirely  to  the  inter- 
polator, who  had  other  opponents  in  his  mind.  Even 
in  its  most  difficult  parts,  however,  the  connection  in 
the  epistle  is  not  so  loose  as  ever  to  force  upon  one 
the  impression  that  there  must  have  been  interpolation  ; 
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and,  as  regards  certain  of  the  difficulties  raised  by 
criticism,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  caution  is  always 
necessary  in  dealing  with  literary  productions  of  a  period 
so  obscure.  Colossians  may  be  Pauline  quite  as  well 
as  Philippians  or  i  Thessalonians.  The  number  of  those 
who  doubt  its  genuineness  does  not  grow. 

Colossians  was  written  in  captivity  (431018),  at  the 
same  time  as  Philemon,  probably  from  Rome  (not  from 
Daffi  Casarea),  about  63  a.d.  The  apostle  is 
surrounded  by  friends — Epaphras,  Mark, 
Aristarchus,  Demas,  Luke,  Jesus  Justus.  "Whether 
Philippians  was  written  before  Colossians  and  Philemon, 
or  whether  Philippians  should  be  regarded  as  the  apostle's 
last  writing  is  difficult  to  decide,  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  a  second  captivity.  The  Christological 
portion  of  Philippians  ^4^)  has  much  in  common 
with  Colossians. 

If  Ephesians  also  is  really  the  work  of  Paul  (see  below, 

§  15/.),    it    must   have    been    written    almost    contem- 

■.-  t.  t  i-  poraneously  with  Colossians.  It  is  true, 
11.  Relation  r  J    .  ' 

to  Er>h  indeed>  tnat  m  t-ol.  li.  as  in  Phil,  li, 
^  '  Timothy  is  named  as  joint-writer,  while 
he  is  not  mentioned  in  Ephesians.  From  this,  however, 
it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  situations  were  materially 
different,  any  more  than  it  could  be  argued  that  Colos- 
sians and  Philemon  must  be  of  different  date  because  in 
the  list  of  those  who  send  greetings  in  Philem.  23/.  we  do 
not  find  the  Jesus  Justus  named  in  Col.  -in,  or  because, 
in  Philem.  23/".,  Epaphras  is  called  a  fellow- prisoner  and 
Aristarchus  a  fellow-worker,  whilst  in  Col.  4  -loff.  Aristar- 
chus, as  a  fellow-prisoner,  heads  the  list  of  those  who  send 
greetings,  and  Epaphras  seems  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  fellow -workers.  In  Eph.  3i  13  6  20  also  Paul  is  a 
prisoner,  yet  as  much  burdened  with  work  as  in  Col.  1 
24-29  43/"  Tychicus  is  introduced  in  Eph.  621/.  as 
bearer  of  the  letter,  and  as  one  who  will  be  able  to  give 
further  particulars  as  to  the  apostle's  state,  in  almost  the 
same  words  as  in  Col.  47/  ;  and  although  there  is  no 
mention  of  Onesimus  in  Ephesians,  we  must  hold  that 
both  epistles  refer  to  the  same  mission. 

The  frequent  verbal  coincidences  between  Colossians 
and  Ephesians  even  in  points  in  which  the  phraseology 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  (cp,  for  example,  Eph.  \isf- 
and  Col.  1 3/ 9;  Eph.  *2  1  and  Col.  1 21  2 13  ;  Eph.  620 
and  Col.  434),  unless  we  have  here  a  case  of  deliberate 
imitation  by  a  later  writer,  are  intelligible  only  if  we 
assume  the  one  letter  to  have  been  written  when  Paul's 
mind  was  still  full  of  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of 
the  other.  Of  Colossians  the  only  portions  not  finding 
a  parallel  in  Ephesians  are :  the  polemical  section, 
li  1- 3 4  (although  indeed  2 10-14  is  again  an  exception), 
and  the  greetings  in  4io-i8a;  of  Ephesians,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  only  portions  not  finding  a  parallel  in 
Colossians  are  :  the  introduction  (1 3-14),  the  liturgically- 
phrased  section  (S  13-21),  the  exhortation  to  peaceful  co- 
operation (4i-i6),  and  the  figure  of  the  spiritual  armour, 
although  in  this  case  also  some  reminiscences  are  not 
wholly  wanting  in  Colossians. 

That  the  one  letter  is  a  pedantic  reproduction  of  the 
other  cannot  be  said.  If  we  possessed  only  one  of  them 
it  could  not  be  called  a  mere  compilation  or  paraphrase. 
The  parallel  passages  to  Col.  1,  for  example,  lie  scattered 
up  and  down  Eph.  1-4  (or  5)  in  a  wholly  different  order, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  definite  method  according 
to  which  the  one  writing  has  been  used  for  the  other. 
There  is  no  sort  of  agreement  among  critics  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the  original  form  ;  but  the 
present  writer  inclines  to  consider  Ephesians  the  later, 
partly  because  in  Colossians  the  various  details  and 
peculiarities  are  better  accounted  for  by  the  needs  of  z, 
church  not  yet  far  advanced  ethically,  and  exposed  to 
danger  from  false  teaching,  and  it  would  have  been  rather 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  if  Paul  had 
first  sought  to  meet  these  very  special  needs  by  means 
of  a  letter  of  a  more  general  character. 

Of  all  Paul's  epistles  addressed  to  churches,  Ephesians 


is    certainly    the    least    epistolary   in    character.       One 


12.  Character 


vainly  examines   the  circumstances   of 


of  Eph. 


those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  find 
occasion  for  its  composition.  The 
epistle,  which  has  a  personal  tinge  in  only  x  few 
places,  could  have  been  written  equally  well  to  almost 
any  other  church  ;  it  is  more  of  a  sermon  than  of  a 
letter — a  sermon  on  the  greatness  of  that  Gospel  w  hich 
is  able  to  bridge  over  all  the  old  contradictions  in 
humanity,  and  on  the  grandeur  of  that  one  Church  of 
Christ  by  which  salvation  is  made  sure,  and  on  the 
precepts  by  which  the  members  of  this  Church  ought  to 
regulate  their  lives.  One  commentator  indeed  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  in  Ephesians  'we  have  the  most 
mature  and  sustained  of  all  the  statements  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  hand 
of  the  great  apostle.'  Other  students  may  perhaps 
think  Galatians  and  Corinthians  more  vivid  and  power- 
ful, Romans  richer,  Philippians  more  sympathetic,  but 
certainly  so  far  as  the  thing  can  be  done  at  all  within 
the  compass  of  one  short  letter,  Paul  has  laid  down  in 
Ephesians  something  like  an  exhaustive  outline  of  his 
Gospel.  Viewed  on  its  anti-Jewish  or  supra-Jewish 
side,  however,  it  is  much  too  slightly  wrought  out. 

"With  regard  to  the  question,  to  whom  Ephesians  was 
addressed,   the  only  thing  quite  certain  is,   that  if  the 

- «    m        T_  epistle  was  written  by  Paul  it  cannot 

13.  To  whom  ,r     ,  ,,  . .    tt  u  1 

,,  ,        have  been  addressed  to  Ephesus.     Even 

after  all  has  been  said  by  the  apologists 
it  remains  incredible  that  he  should  have  written  to  a 
church  to  which  he  had  devoted  three  years  of  his  life 
and  to  which,  even  after  his  final  parting,  his  heart  still 
yearned  so  tenderly,  in  so  cold  a  tone  as  here, — without 
a  word  of  greeting  to  anybody,  without  reference  to  any 
of  their  common  memories,  in  short  without  a  single 
individualising  note  of  any  kind.  Even  apart  from  1 15 
and  32-4  no  one  could  suspect  that  the  apostle  is  here 
speaking  to  a  church  with  which  his  acquaintance  was 
so  intimate  as  it  was  with  the  Ephesians.  If  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Colossians  was  formed  only  by 
report,  every  reader  of  the  present  epistle  must  hold  the 
same  to  be  true  of  this.  If  the  words  '  in  Ephesus '  in 
1 1  are  to  be  held  to  be  original,  we  have  here  no  com- 
position of  Paul  the  prisoner,  writing  in  63  A.J. ,  but 
the  work  of  ?  later  hand  who  has  artificially  adapted 
himself  to  the  part  of  the  apostle  but  who  wholly  failed 
to  realise  how  grossly  improbable  were  the  relations 
between  Paul  and  the  Ephesians  as  indicated  by  him. 
But  these  decisive  words — iv  '^(piaip — are  critically 
open  to  the  gravest  suspicion.  It  is  true  that  from  the 
date  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  (about  180)  onwards 
they  are  attested  by  witnesses  innumerable  ;  but  an 
older  authority — Marcion — about  140,  cannot  have 
read  them  where  they  now  stand,  since  he  took  the 
epistle  to  be  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans  ;  they  are 
absent  also  from  both  of  the  oldest  extant  MSS.  (N  and 
B)  ;  and  learned  Church  fathers,  such  as  Origen  in  the 
third  century  and  Basil  in  the  fourth,  agree  in  their 
omission.  Not  till  the  fifth  century  do  we  find  the 
words  regularly  established  in  the  recognised  texts. 
But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  original  reading  iv 
'E(/><:cra>  should  ever  have  come  to  be  deleted  (let  us 
suppose)  on  critical  grounds  ;  for  the  exercise  of  criticism 
in  this  sense  was  unknown  in  the  second  century,  and, 
if  it  had  been,  its  exercise  here  would  not  have  been 
content  with  a  mere  negative,  but  would  have  gone  on 
to  substitute  the  reading  that  was  considered  to  be  more 
appropriate.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  oldest 
text  should  not  have  contained  the  name  of  some  place  ; 
a  name  is  rendered  quite  indispensable  by  the  context 
'  to  the  saints  which  are 

The    only  remaining    alternative    is   that   we   should 

u    A.fi0fhnHp>SUPI,0Se     the     0ri£inal     name     t0     have 

IS.  a  ^atinoiiu  accidentally   disappeared    and    that  iv 

P  '  'E0e<Ty  was   conjecturally    inserted    in 

its    place,    the    determining    consideration    being    that 
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Paul  must  surely,  once  at  least  in  his  life,  have  written  a 
letter  to  his  beloved  Ephesians.  If  Marcion  read  ev 
Aaodtneitj.  instead  <\"  iv  'E^etry,  it  was  only  because  he 
thought  this  i  preferable  conjecture  ;  what  lie  had  in 
his  mind  was  Col.  4  i6,  where  an  epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans  is  spoken  of,  which  the  Colossians  also  are  bidden 
obtain  a  reading  uf.  The  letter  alluded  to  must 
have  'been  nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  to  the 
Colossi. ms  ;  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  that  the  then 
conditions  in  Laodicea  were  very  similar  to  those  in 
Colore,  so  that  on  the  present  assumption  the  corre- 
spondences between  the  two  letters  become  easily 
explicable.  Tychicus  then  also  will  become  the  bearer 
ot  buili  letters.  Only,  on  the  other  side  again,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  in  this  case  how  it  is  that  Paul  treats 
the  Colossians  with  so  much  greater  intimacy  and 
cordiality  than  he  treats  their  neighbours  the  Laodiceans  ; 
how.  further,  he  should  invite  comparisons  by  bidding 
the  churches  exchange  letters  with  each  other  ;  and, 
lastly,  how  in  spite  of  the  labour  expended  in  behalf  of 
the  Laodiceans  by  Epaphras  (Col.  413),  Paul  should  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enclose  a  greeting  from  him. 
The  nttitude  of  Ephesians,  with  its  absence  of  explicit 
and  detailed  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  stage  of 
growth  of  its  readers,  is,  on  the  assumption  of  its  being 
a  Pauline  letter,  intelligible  only  if  its  destination  excluded 
such  individual  reference  ;  in  other  words,  if  it  was  really 
not  addressed  to  any  one  church,  but  was  <■.  circular 
intended  for  a  number  of  Gentile  Christian  churches  (in 
the  present  case  in  Asia  Minor,  or,  more  precisely,  in 
1'hrygia)1 — which  Tychicus  on  the  occasion  of  his 
journey  to  Colossce  was  to  visit,  conveying  to  them  at 
the  same  time  also  a.  direct  message  from  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  not,  after  all,  beyond 

possibility,  however,  that  Ephesians  may  be  the  epistle 
referred  to  in  Col.  4  16  ;  for  there  it  is  called,  not  the 
epistle  to  Laodicea,  but  the  epistle  from  Laodicea,  by 
which  expression  may  have  been  intended  nothing  more 
than  a  copy  of  Ephesians  to  be  obtained  at  Laodicea. 
In  the  origin. il  superscription,  if  this  be  so,  we  may  sup- 
pose Paul  to  ha\e  named  the  province  or  provinces  to 
the  churches  of  which  he  wished  to  address  himself  (cp 
1  Pet.  li)  ;  the  epistle  would  then  have  an  almost 
'  catholic '  character,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  next  to 
Colossians,  1  Peter,  of  all  the  other  NT  epistles,  is  the 
one  that  comes  nearest  Ephesians  in  substance. 

The  whole  preceding  discussion  (§  13/!)  falls  to  the 
ground  if,  as  was  done  by  the  Tubingen  school  and  still 
-_  p-nni-n  ls  t'"nc  by  ni-LIl_v  recent  writers,  the 
Pauline  authorship  is  denied.  The  ex- 
ternal testimony  is  the  best  possible : 
from  Marcion's  time  onwards  the  epistle  is  included  in 
all  lists  of  Paul's  writings,  and  from  the  second  century 
onwards  the  citations  from  it  are  exceptionally  frequent. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  form  and  style  it  is  remo\ed  still 
further  than  Colossians  from  the  manner  of  the  earlier 
epistles  of  Paul  ;  the  number  of  awa^  Xe-joatj-a  is 
astonishingly  great  ;  whilst  in  Paul  the  devil  is  called 
Satan,  here  (Eph.  427  611)  he  is  called  5id/3oXos  or 
{'2  2)  '  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  the  air  '  ,  2  the  structure 
of  the  sentences  is  strikingly  lumbering  ;  substantives 
closely  allied  in  meaning  are  constantly  linked  together 
by  prepositions — especially  iv — or  by  the  use  of  the 
genitive,  an  expedient  that  conduces  neither  to  freedom 
nor  to  clearness  of  style.  At  the  same  time  the  epistle 
has  a  number  of  characteristically  Pauline  expressions, 
including  some  that  do  not  occur  in  Colossians,  and  at 
every  step  genuinely  Pauline  turns  of  thought  are 
recalled. 

The  absence  of  concrete  details  in  Ephesians  has  al- 
ready been  noted  ;  but,  if  it  be  true  that  we  have  here 
a  circular  letter,  the  standards  which  we  might  apply 
to  Corinthians  or   Philippians    cease  to   be  applicable. 

1  So,  long  ago,  Usher;  and,  recently,  Lightfoot. 

2  In  Paul  he  is  called  also,  however,  fie\ia.p  { 2  Cor.  6  15)  and 
'  the  god  of  this  world  '  (/A  44).     See  Belial. 
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Peculiarities    in    statement    of    individual    doctrines   or 

in  theological  outlook  generally,  indifference  of  attitude 

upon  controverted   points  of   the   Pauline  period,    and 

ti  preference  for  the  ideas  of  the  old  Catholicism  that 

was  beginning  to  take  shape  cannot  be  denied  ;    but  here 

again,    as    with    Colossians,    the    case    is    met    if  we 

postulate  a  growth  in  the    apostle  himself,   under    the 

influence   of  new  conditions.       "We   fail  to   find  in  the 

epistle  any  direct    evidence   that   the  writer   is   a  man 

of   the    second    Christian    generation,    addressing    men 

who  have  been  born  Christians  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 

readers  are  addressed  as  persons  who  had  formerly  been 

heathens. 

The    main    obstacle    to   the    traditional   view  of  the 

authorship  of  the  epistle  is  found  in  4 11  2  20  05.       In 

1C   TT„ „4.ni„    4 11,     in    the    enumeration    of   church 

16.  Uncertain.     „.  tU  ..  ...... 

officers,   the  peculiar  spiritual  gifts  to 

which  so  great  prominence  is  given  in  1  Cor.  ]*J  /. 
are  almost  entirely  passed  over  ;  in  220  it  is  the  glory  of 
the  Church  that  she  is  '  built  on  the  foundation  of 
apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  himself  being  the  chief 
corner  stpne,'  and  in  05,  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
such  thing  as  a  dispute  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Antioch,  the 
present  time  is  spoken  of  as  that  in  which  the  Gentiles' 
equality  in  privilege  has  been  '  spiritually  revealed  to 
his  holy  apostles  and  prophets.'  In  the  mouth  of  the 
apostle  who  has  devoted  the  unremitting  efforts  of  a 
lifetime  to  the  establishment  of  this  equality  of  privilege, 
this  last  expression  has  a  peculiar  sound.  In  a  disciple 
of  the  apostle,  on  the  other  hand, — one  who  has  in  view 
the  accomplished  fact,  the  one  and  indivisible  Church 
for  which  all  the  apostles  and  prophets  are  equally 
sacred  authorities— the  phrases  quoted  are  natural 
enough  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  hypothesis  that  a  Pauline 
Christian,  intimately  familiar  with  the  Pauline  epistles, 
especially  with  Colossians,  writing  about  90  a.d. ,  has 
in  Ephesians  sought  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  true  Catholi- 
cism in  the  meaning  of  Paul,  and  in  his  name,  is  free 
from  any  serious  difficulty.  It  is  very  hard  to  decide  ; 
perhaps  the  question  ought  to  be  left  open  as  not  yet 
ripe  for  settlement,  and  Ephesians  in  the  meantime  used 
only  with  caution  when  the  Pauline  system  is  being 
construed. 

Like  the  Pauline  epistles  in  general,  Colossians  and 
Ephesians  are  among  the  best  preserved  parts  of  the  NT. 
17  TVirt  of  ^ne)'  have  hardly  at  all  been  subjected 
Col'  and  Enh  to  '  smootnmS  '  revision  ;  the  majority 
"  '  of  the  variants  {which,  it  must  be  said, 
are  very  numerous)  are  clearly  mere  copyists'  errors. 
At  the  same  time  the  readings  vacillate  at  se\  er.d 
important  points — e.g. ,  (Eph.  39)  between  kolvcovIo. 
and  oLKoi/ofila,  (Col.  2 18)  between  &  fx-q  eopcucev  and  A 
edpatcev,  (Col.  3 13)  between  xpwrds  and  Kvpios.  Influence 
of  the  text  of  Ephesians  upon  Colossians  can  be  some- 
times traced — e.g. ,  Col.  36,  has  been  supplied  from  Eph. 
56.  The  obscurity  of  many  of  the  sentences  may  have 
helped  to  protect  them  from  gratuitous  change  ;  in  any 
case  the  exegete  of  either  epistle  has  a  much  harder 
task  than  the  text-critic. 

H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Kritik  der  Efihescr  u.  Kolosserbriefe, 
('72),  a  most  careful  comparison   of  the  two  letters  with  each 

other  and  with  those  Pauline  epistles  of 
18.  Literature,  which  the  genuineness  may  be  regarded  as 

certain.  Holtzmann's  hypothesis  is  that  in 
Colossians  we  have  a  genuine  epistle  of  Paul  to  Colossas,  which 
has  been  expanded  by  later  interpolations;  the  interpolator  i^ 
the  author  of  theepistle  to  the  Ephesians,— a  Gentile  Christian, 
of  Pauline  training,  who  belonged  to  the  po^t-apostolic  age. 
Alb.  Kb.j.per,  Dtr  Brief  an  die  Colosser  ('82),  and  Der  Brief 
an  du_  F./'iicser  C91),  a  very  thorough  if  somewhat  stiff  exposi- 
tion :  Cuius -.km-,  is  held  10  be  genuine,  Ephesians  not.  H.  v. 
Soden  111  /PT,iB&s,  pp.  320^,  4977?:,  672^  and  1887,  103^. 
432^  substantially  accepted  Holtzmann's  hypothesis,  and  in  the 
HC  ('91)  has  given  a  luminous  commentary.  H.  Oltramare, 
Comiu.  sur  Ls  E~pitres  de  S.  Paul  aujc  Colossiens,  aux  Eph.  et 
Phil.,  3  \ob.,  1891-92,  maintains  the  genuineness  of  both 
epistles.  In  the  case  of  Colossians  this  had  already  been 
argued  most  brilliantly  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot  {St.  Paul's  Epistles  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon^  1875,  8th  ed.  r886).  J.  Mac- 
pherson  in  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  E/>.  to  the  Ephesians, 
(92),  has  sought  with  a  painstaking  care,  worthy  of  Lightfoot 
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himself,  to  vindicate  tradition  and  solve  the  difficulties  of  the 
epistle.  Er.  Haupt  {die  Ccfangenschaftabricfe,  1899,  an  entirely 
new  recast  of  the  h'rit.-Excget.  Komm.  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer) 
takes,  as  regards  the  genuineness,  a  position  -.nn  1  l.ir  to  that  el" 
the  present  article,  but  decides  ag.iinst  tin-'  Roman  obgin  and 
in  favour  of  Cajsarea.  Some  new  points  of  view  are  offered  in 
Zahn's  Einl.  i.  d.  N.T.,  1807,  310-^8,  botli  on  the  question  of 
introduction  and  Oil  details  of  cvegesis.  The  oiii.c  justly 
popular  commentaries  of  Ellieott  ('sO  and  ll.irless  ('jnd  ed. 
'=;;•)  on  Ephesians  are  now  somewhat  out  of  d.ite.  bee  also 
the  (posthumous)  I'ro/eeottioni  to  the  A'/'/,  to  the  Rowans  and 
Epltcsmns  (95)  by  Pi  of.  J.  A.  Hort  ;  and  T.  K.  Abbott,  Comm. 
on  J-fkcsians  ami  Colossiaus  (.'07).  ,\.  J. 

COLOURS.     If  in  curium  branches  of  art  the  ancient 
Hebrews  fell  far  behind  their  contemporaries,  lliev  were 


1.  Artistic 


not  without  artistic  feeling  ;   if  they   had 


f     ..  no  drama,  they  were  not   devoid  of  dra- 

°'  maticinstinct(C.\N'nti,i:fa,  tj  7  ;  Poktkai, 
Litkratcre,  g  5);  and  if,  through  no  inheienl  fault 
of  their  own,  they  were  unable  to  attain  any  decree  of 
competency  in  the  highest  form  of  art,  vet  they  had,  as 
their  poetry  shows,  a  very  real  appreciation  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.  The  neglect  to  cultivate  this 
taste  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  effort  to  fulfil 
the  ancient  command  in  Ex.  "J n  4 , — a  command  which 
would  of  course  apply  as  much  to  painting  as  to  sculp- 
ture— and  of  the  monotheism  to  which  they  subse- 
quently attained.  (See  Ruskin,  Two  Paths,  7  f.  ; 
Perrot  and  Chipiez,  History  of  Art  in  Sardinia, 
Juda-a,  etc. ,  1  m  /.  ;  and  cp  Athens,  §  1.  J1 

A  simple  style  of  decoration  and  the  use  of  some  of 
the  dyes  and  dyed  stuffs  they  may  indeed  have  learned 

0  r»«««^o+;««  at  an  early  date.2  When,  however, 
2.  Decoration.    .u  v        .  .  ,    '      .        .    ' 

the  post-exihe  writers  wish  to  describe 

the  decorations  of  an  ideal  sanctuary,  they  are  obliged 
to  borrow  their  ideas  of  ornament  from  Egypt,  Baby- 
lonia, Persia,  or  Greece.  (See  "Wornum,  Analysis  of 
Orriiiment,  51  f.,  and  cp  Israel,  §  67.)  Character- 
istic of  this  style  of  decoration  was  a  love  of  costly 
display  combined  with  brilliancy  of  colour  {Analysis  of 
Ornament,  5,  and  Bai-sylonia,  §  18,  Assyria,  §  10, 
Egypt,  §  361.  From  these  countries,  then,  in  which 
art  was  the  ally,  if  not  the  offspring,  of  idolatry,  came 
the  practice  of  decorating  sculpture  in  the  round  with 
bold  colours  and  costly  raiment,3  a  practice  condemned 
by  Ezekiel  (2-3 14)  as  being  an  insult  to  Yahwe.  That 
such  cases,  however,  were  exceptional  among  the 
Hebrews  appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  their 
language  contains  no  words  for  '  paint,'  '  painting,' 
and  'painter'  (see  Paint).  Nor  does  this  striking 
phenomenon  stand  alone.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in 
the  original  texts  no  term  is  found  to  express  that 
property  of  light  known  to  us  as  colour 

When  a  Hebrew  writer  wishes  to  compare  one  object 

with  another  in  respect  to  its  colour  he  finds  it  necessary 

_    (inln  to  use  the  word  'ayin  (rv  '  eye  ')  in  the 

vocabulary.  sense  of"  ctpprarcmce.  So  in  Lev.  13  55 
the  plague  is  spoken  of  as  changing  '  its 
appearance '  (EV,  here  and  in  the  following  examples,  '  colour  '), 
and  in  Nu.  11  7  the  appearance  of  manna  is  described  as  being 
like  the  appearance  (so  here  KV)  of  bdellium.  The  same  w-rd 
is  used  of  the  appearance  of  wine  (Pro v. '23  31),  of  amber  (K/. 

1  4  27  82),  of  burnished  brass  (Ez.  1  7  Dan.  10  6),  of  a  beryl  (K/. 
1 16  106),  and  of  crystal  (Kz.  1  22).  Certainly  the  term 
colour  occurs  frequently  in  the  EV  ;  but  in  such  eases 
the  translation  is  seldom  warranted  by  the  original  text. 
In  the  Apocrypha,  on  the  other  hand,  a  word  dors  once 
occur  (xp&fJ-a,  Wisd.  15  4)  with   reference  to  a  painted 

1  On  the  natural  stages  in  the  '  expression  of  the  imagination,' 
see  Shelley's  Defence  of  J'' oe  try,  part  i,  beg. 

-  Already  the  poet  who  sang  of  the  glorious  victory  over 
Sisera  knew  of  dyed  stuffs  (d'y~^  sst:'>,  and  seems  to  assume 
that  Israel  could  be  expected  to  provide  its  enemies  with  booty 
of  this  kind  (Judg.  530).  Of  what  colour-.,  however,  this  stuff 
was  composed  is  not  stated  ;  nor  is  it  said  with  what  colours  the 
needlework  (ncpl,  cp  1  Ch.  il'J  2  Kz.  1 7  3)  mentioned  in  the  same 
passage  was  embroidered.      See  Embroidery. 

3  For  specimens  of  early  Gr.  coloured  figures  see  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter,  Kypros,  die  Bibel  und  Homer ;  Tafel-Band,  lxviii.  and 
cp  the  notes  in  Text-Band,  317,  418. 
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image  ;  but  in  this  instance  the  term  denotes  rather  the 
paint  or  pigment  used. 

Just  as  the  want  of  5  word  to  express  the  idea  of 
'painting'  tends  to  prove  that  the  art  was  very  little 
cultivated,  so  also  the  want  of  a  word  for  colour  (found 
in  Nynac  ^otouo,  Arabic  Iaw>/"",  Eg}-ptian l  iion) 
naturally  suggests  that  colours  were  not  much  talked 
about  by  the  Hebrews.  This  inference  could  indeed 
be  shown  to  be  unwarrantable  if  we  found  many  names 

4.  Colour  sense.  fl"' ,m.'cul  ri"lou!'s'  and  could  Prove 
archOL'oiogicaHy    that     many    colours 

were  in  use.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the 
II 1 -brew  colour-terms — and  this  applies  also  to  those  in 
use  anions  the  (.1  reeks  and  the  Romans2 — at  mi)  rate  in 
biblical  limes,  we  find  that  \ery  few  of  them  are  real 
colour-terms  ut  all,  such  terms  being  used  as  denote 
rather  a  contrast  between  light  and  darkness,  brightness 
and  dimness,  than  what  we  commonly  understand  by 
colour.  Still,  if  colours  an-  not  sharply  distinguished 
in  the  languages  of  the  ancient  world  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Hebrews  and  other  primitive  races  were  unable 
to  distinguish  shades  of  colour  for  which  their  language 
possessed  no  distinct  terms,  or  that  they  were,  at  least 
with  respect  to  certain  colours,  colour-blind.3 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  deficiency  of  colour-sense  (as 
was  contended  some  years  ago)  as  of  an  undeveloped  colour- 
vocabulary.  (See-  Del.,  Iris,  20,  and  Benzinger,  An'i,  under 
'  Farben  ;  also  Grant  Allen,  Colour  Sense,  chaps.  11 13.)  If 
colour-blind  people  are  in  common  life  able  to  use  correctly  the 
names  of  colours  iliat  (hey  do  not  see,  so  conversely  a  people 
may  be  able  to  discriminate  colours  for  which  their  language 
has  not  set  apart  names.-*  besides,  it  now  seems  clear  that 
even  the  lower  animals  arc  sensitive  to  colour  (see  (Jr.mt  Allen, 
Z2i  ;  Clo'ld,  Tke  Story  of  Creation,  87  _/.  ;  and  cp  Drummond, 
Ascent  of  Man,  165^.,  Montaigne,  Essays  [Cotton],  1  304  ['7::],). 

From  the  use  of  the  terms  which  the  Hebrews  did 
possess,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  one  and  the  same 

_    „  .,         word  was  used  to  denote  several  shades 

5.  Scarcity      e  ,  ,,  ,    _        ,  .    .  . 

~        .       ,  J      of  one  colour  :   the  context  or  object  to 
of  real  colour      ,     ,   ,,         ,  ..    ,    a.J    ,. 

which  the  colour  was  applied  anording 
names.         _,       1  .     t,  J    ,        ,     *     • 

the  clue  as  to  the  particular  shade  in- 
tended. Sometimes,  however,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  shade  of  colour  quite  unmistakably,  the  thing 
described  is  compared  with  another  object  of  which  the 
colour  in  question  is  peculiarly  characteristic  (cp  Eng. 
salmon-pink,  emerald-green,  etc.). 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  few  real  colour-terms 
occur  in  the  OT.  Only  three  of  the  natural  colours  are 
distinguished  by  names,  while  for  blue  and  yellow  dis- 
tinct terms  are  entirely  wanting.  The  deficiency,  how- 
ever, is  made  up  for  by  the  use  of  the  terms  expressing 
degrees  of  light  or  dark  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  are 
found  artificial  colours  with  the  name  of  the  object  from 
which  they  were  derived  like  our  crimson,  cochineal, 
indigo,  etc.  Substances,  too,  of  which  a  particular 
colour  was  characteristic,  m;iv  have  been  used  to  repre- 
sent the  colour  itself  (like  Eng.  orange,  etc.). 

It  will  be  convenient  to  group  and  examine  the  words 
employed    under    the    following    headings;     terms    ex- 

6    Classifi-  Pressin£  (z)  VlZht  and   degrees   of  liSht» 

,.  (2)    darkness    and   degrees   of   dark,    (3) 

natural  colours,   (4)  variegated  surfaces, 

(5)  pigments,  (6)  obiccts.      Finally,  it  will  be  necessary 

to    point    out   instances  in  which   the  EV  expresses  or 

implies  -■   reference  to  colour  where  no  such  reference 

'    Cp  nun,  which  means  originally  'skin,'  'complexion.' 

-  Cp  1  >e  Ouincey,  Autobiography,  note  to  chap,  on  Lax  ton  : 
'The  truth  is,  colours  were  as  loosely  and  latitudinarially 
distinguished  by  the  <  '.reeks  and  Romans  as  degrees  of  affinity 
and  consanguinity  are  everywhere.'  See  further  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Class.  Antiqq.,  s.v.  '  colores,'  and  Robertson  Smith  in  Nature, 
Dec.  6th,   1877. 

:*  broadly  speaking  we  may  say  that  all  people  see  alike. 
Where,  however,  as  in  the  case  of"  artists,  the  colour-sense  has 
been  specially  trained,  colours  are  .seen  differently.  Colour- 
blindness can  only  be  regarded  as  a  disease.  [Cp  Ruskin, 
Modern  Painters,  new  ed.  in  small  form  (c.7),  1  72,  §  Ti.] 

4  Even  the  modern  Englishman  docs  not  is-.'  more  than  about 
half  a  dozen  colour-names  (red,  yellow,  crcen,  blue,  pink,  gray, 
brown,  white,  and  black),  though  he  is  quite  able  to  distinguish 
many  other  shades  of  colour  for  which  the  Kurdish  dictionary 
has  names,  as  well  as  probably  others  for  which  it  has  none. 
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necessarily  exists.  Except  in  the  case  of  (5)  and  (6)  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  very  definite  conclusions,  the 
interpretation  being  based  mainly  on  philological  con- 
siderations. 

(1)  Light  and  decrees  of  light — The  word  n-j,    sah, 
(from  nns.  Syr.   sah,   'to  shine'),  used  in  Cant.  010  to 
_  f  denote  the  glow  of  a  healthy  complexion 

rhteS         and  translaled  'white'  in  the  EV,  means 
°      '  primarily  glowing  or  glistening  (cp  its 

use  in  Jer.  4  u,  if  the  text  is  correct,  of  ?  wind  [AV 
'dry,'  RV  'hot'],  in  Is.  1S4  of  heat  [EV  'clear'],  and 
in  324  as  an  adverb  [nins  EV  'plainly']).  (5  repre- 
sents it  in  Cant,  by  Xevuvs,  a  word  which  originally  con- 
tained a  similar  idea,  as  is  shown  by  its  use  in  Mt.  17  2 
Alk.  <ij  and  Lk.  929. 

Similarly  ins,  sdhor,  seems  to  mean  literally  '  dazzling,' 
though  in  Judg.  fuo  it  is  applied  to  asses  of  a  light 
colour,  perhaps  reddish-white  (cp  Ass,  col.  344,  n.  2). 
What  particular  shade  of  colour  the  word  denotes  in 
this  passage  is  doubtful  ;  but  Moore  may  be  right  when, 
following  A.  M tiller  [Das  Lied  der  Deborah),  he  supposes 
it  to  be  '  gray  or  tawny  inclining  to  red. '  ©b's  rendering, 
/xecrj/x^pias,  is  a  mere  guess,  intended  to  connect  the  word 
with  enrti  (cp  Jer.  20 16  £>)■  A  derivative  n-^)  from  the 
same  root  is  traditionally  found  in  Ez.  27  iS  i"1"^"^. 
EV  'white  wool'  ;  but  see  Javax),  and  probably  also 
the  name  Zohar  (Gen.  46 10  ^r;^  ;  see  Names,  §  66) 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root. 

The  term  nni;.  sdhobh  (from  jr.-j,  Ar.  sahiba),  'glitter- 
ing like  gold,'  starts  with  the  same  idea.  Tt  is  used  of 
leprous  hair  in  Lev.  133032  ;fi,  where  the  EV  represents 
it  by  '  yellow,'  and  in  Ezr.  S27  the  Hophal  participle  of 
the  same  root  is  applied  to  'brass'  (AV  'fine  copper,' 
RV  'bright  brass').  In  Lev.  133032  <&  translates  it  by 
%av8L'c'wv,  and  in  1336  by  ^ai'S'js,  whereas  in  Ezra  S27 
( =  1  Esd.  S57)  it  would  seem  to  render  by  cttlXj3wv 
[BAL].1  To  express  'brilliant,1  as  contrasted  with 
'  white,'  the  NT  employs  \au7rpds  in  Lk.  '23  n  (EV 
'  gorgeous  '),  Actsl03o  (EV  '  '  bright '),  Ja.  22  (AV 
'goodly,'  RV  'fine'),  Rev.  15 0  (AV  'white,'  RV 
'bright'),  and  Rev.  19  8  (AV  'white.'  RV  'bright'). 
In  Acts  10 30  Ja.  2a  Rev.  156  the  Vulgate  translates  the 
word  by  candidus. 

(2)  Darkness  and  degrees  of  dark. — To  express  the 
idea  of  darkness  the  term  -\r:c.  sdhor  (from  ir,z\  Syr. 
f'/w,  'to  be  black')  is  employed.  It 
is  used  of  the  dark  hair  in  a  leprous 
rising  (Lev.  1331 37),  of  a  sunburnt 
skin  or  complexion  (Job303o,  £<jk(jtwtoli  [BS*],  /xe^eXd- 
vcotcli  [A];  Cant.  I5),  and  of  dark  horses  (Zech.  62); 
and  a  diminutive  form  -ininr,  s^/iurhdr,  is  applied  in 
Cant.  16  (<P  fi€fie\av<ijfjJv7})  to  dark  ringlets.  When  it  is 
desired  to  express  a  particularly  dark  colour  another 
substantive  is  sometimes  added,  as  'oven-black,'  Lam. 
5io  (of  skin  ;  (?  o>$  k\L(3<xvo$  €7T€\luj6t]) ,  'raven-black,' 
Cant.  f>  11  (of  hair),  and  in  the  XT  'sackcloth-black 
(Rev.  612).  In  the  EV  sdhor  is  represented  by  'black,' 
and  in  (J?  and  XT  by  fx^Xas.  From  the  same  root  are 
derived  -)T,z'. -Phdr  (Lam.  4  8;  see  Coal,  §1),  and  prob- 
ably Tirr,  Sihor  (Josh.  I33),  another  name  for  the  Nile 
(see  Shihorj. 

Another  word  ct,,  hfnn  (from  c:n  —  znn),  applied  to 
sheep  whose  wool  has  been  scorched  by  the  sun, 
though  really  meaning  simply  'dark,'  may  be  trans- 
lated 'brown,  as  is  done  by  AV  in  Gen.  30 32^  3540. 
In  (5  it  is  rendered  by  <pai6s  and  once  (v.  40)  by 
ttoikLXos.  -     To  express  the   idea  of  gloom  and  sorrow 

*  The  Heb.  has  nnn  mr^n  cqc  rnm  inxz  nrru  ^dv 
For  this  1  Esd.  has  k>u  cricevi)  xa-AKa  an-b  \o.\kciv  -ypijo-TOt)  cttlX- 
fiov-a  <TK£VT)  5e«a  |I-]  ;md  k.  cr.  \-  "■7ro  X-  XPy}a"r0^  O"rC\f$0VT0$ 
Xpv&oetSovs  &(kol  5vo  [L]. 

2  There  is  also  a  form  -,*—;::■  kamrir  (Job  3  5  plur.  constr. 
[*P  om.])  which  occurs  in  job  (AV  bla^kne-.-.).  and  has  often 
been  connected  with  an  Aram,  root  ■  s^.  p,  '  to  be  black.'     BDB, 


8.  Degrees  of 
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we  meet  with  the  root  -n,?,  kddhar,  which  has  the 
primary  meaning  '  to  be  dirty.'  Thus  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  turbid  water  of  a  brook  (Job  0 16),  to  a  sorrowful 
countenance  (Jer.  S21),  to  mourning  garments  (142), 
and  even  to  gates  of  a  mourning  city  (Jer.  I42)  and  to 
the  heavens  {Jar.  4^3  1  K.  IS45).  In  Is.  0O3  a  derivative 
(n:~n~)  from  the  same  root  is  used  of  the  mourning  garb 
of  the  heavens  ( EV  'blackness').  To  the  same  root 
also  probably  belong  the  names  Kedar  (-np  Gen.  2;")  13) 
and  Kidron  ipvp  2  S.  1523  ;  see  Names,  §  102). 
Further,  ~z'~,  hdsak,  'to  be  dark,'  a.  word  generally 
used  of  the  darkness  of  approaching  night  (cp  Job 
186  Is.  530),  is  used  in  Lam.  017  of  the  eyes  becoming 
dim,  in  Ps.  69:: 4  of  their  becoming  blind  ;  and  in  Lam. 
4  8  the  same  term  is  applied  to  a  dark  complexion. 
This  root  gives  us  the  common  word  for  '  darkness ' 
(",c*nl  Both  -pp  and  ~z'-  are  represented  in  <J5  by  <rKora- 
fetv,  ckotovv,  GvvGKOT&'c'ei.v  :  and  -^n  also  by  CKOTL^etv, 

Finally,  to  this  class  belong  also  apparently  ,S,k,2nF 
hakhlili  (Gen.  49 12,  C? ]i-vl-  xapoiroioi)  and  m^Dii. 
hakhllluth  (Prov.  2329  6Il*\  correctly  ireXioi)  :  both  of 
them  seem  to  refer  to  the  dull  ( EV  '  red  ' )  appearance  of 
the  eyes  after  excessive  drinking  (cp  the  name  Hachilah 
[.-is,;n  1  S.  2^19],  and  see  Names,  fj  102). 

(3)  Naturalcoloitrs. — -Under  this  heading  are  included 

those  Hebrew  words  which  more  closely  resemble  our 

Q    Natural    natura^   colour-terms.        There   are  three 

colours-     cla*ses:    (a)   whitL''    (Z3)  red-   (y)  Zrwu- 
,  .,      '      It  is  doubtless  true  that  primarily  white 

denoted  simply  purity,  green  paleness,  and 
red  depth  of  light  ;  but  the  use  to  which  the  words  are 
applied  shows  that  the  Hebrews  attached  to  them  fairly 
definite  ideas  of  colour. 

(a)  WTvite  is  commonly  represented  by  pS,  lelbhan. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  the  colour  of  goats  (Gen.  3O3537),  of 
teeth  (49  12),  of  manna  (Ex.  16  31),  of  leprous  hair  (Lev.  13  3 
10  20/  ),  of  the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  EJ24  38/  ),  of  garments 
(Eccl.  98),  and  of  horses  (Zech.  18  636).  Here  also,  as 
with  the  shades  of  dark,  different  shades  of  colour  seem 
to  be  clearly  distinguished,  as  '  milk-white'  (Gen.  49 12), 
'coriander-seed  white'  (Ex.  1631),  'snow-white'  (Nu. 
TJ 10  2  K.  "127  Ps.  6814  Is.  1  iS),  and  in  the  NT  '  wool- 
white"  (Rev.  1  14),  'bright-white'  (Mt.  1?2  Lk.  929), 
and  'harvest-white'  (Jn.  435).  XVe  even  find  in  Lev. 
I339  a  compound  expression  (niJD1?  ninri)  used  to  describe 
a  srMdc  of  white  (AV  '  darkish  white,'  RV  '  dull  white  '). 

From  the  same  Hebrew  root  seem  to  be  derived  the  names 
Lahan  (p^  Gen.  2  *  29),  Libni  (-^S  Ex.617),  Libnah  (niZ^ 
J.^h.  10  20;  but  >cl-  Lii:\ah),  Lcl.anah  (n^S  Ez.  245),  and 
Ei-Kmon  (v:3^  i  K.  5  20  [6]),  so-called  either  on  account  of  its 
snow-capped  peik  or  from  the  colour  of  its  stone,  as  well  as  the 
substantives  hjdS  kbhdnah  'moon'  (Ca.  (i  10),  nJD1?)  Hbknch, 
'  white-  poplar  '  (Gen.  30  37),  and,  possibly,  run1?,  frbhendh, 
'brick '(Ex.  1 14  ;  see,  however,  Brick,  §  1,  n.).  See  Names, 
§§  66,  102. 

The  corresponding  root  in  Aramaic  is  -v.n,  hiir,  which 
in  Is.  29^2  is  used  (as  a  verb)  of  the  face  becoming  pale 
with  shame,  and  in  Dan.  7  9  of  a  snow-white  garment.1 
Both  these  words  are  usually  represented  in  (J5  by  X€vk6s 
(cp,  however,  Gen.  30 37  where  x\o;p6s  =  p^),  and,  more- 
over, there  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  a  word  XevKoj/xa 
which  is  used  of  a  disease  of  the  eyes  (Tob.  2 10  3 17  68  11 
813,  but  in  Ecclus.  43 18  XevKOT-rjs,  Heb.  p'S). 

To  the  same  class,  perhaps,  belongs  also  nh,  Gen. 
40 16.  In  the  RV  it  is  translated  '  white  bread ' ;  but  from 
what  follows  in  the  context  the  word  would  seem  to  refer, 
not  to  the  contents  of  the  baskets,  but  to  the  baskets 
themselves  (AV  'white  baskets').  Finally,  to  express 
the  idea  of  the  hair  becoming  grayish-white  through  old 
age,  there   is  the    root    2"'c,    sibh    (iS.  122    Jobloio), 

however,  appends  a  query,  and  Che.  denies  the  existence  of 
a  root  -1P3  in  OT  {Expositor,  June  1897,  p.  406  ;  JQR,  July 
1897,  p.  575).     Cp  Eclipse,  Chemarim. 

1  Rubes  of  state  seem  to  have  been  of  white  as  well  as  of 
purple  (see  below,  §  15).  Cp  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  83,  viii.  7  3,  xiw  k  2  ; 
BJ  \\.  1 1  ;  see  Keim,  Gesch.  Jesu  von  Nazara,  3  380  [ET  u  104J. 
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whence  the  derivative  m^'.  scbhah,  'gray  hair'  (Gen. 
4'238  442931  Deut.  32  25  Hos.  7o.  Prov.  2O29)  or  'old 
age'  (Is.  464).  In  (f?  it  is  usually  represented  correctly 
by  7roXict  or  t6  yr\p<x$. 

(j8)  Perhaps  the  most  clearly  distinguished  of  the 
natural  colours,  as  being  the  colour  of  blood,  was  red,  to 
10  Rpd  express  which  the  Hebrews  commonly  used 
the  root  din.  'ddhaw.  That  it  denoted  a 
brilliant  hue  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Isaiah  uses 
the  verb  d"u\m  in  the  sense  of  becoming  like  scarlet 
(y^in,  see  below,  §  14),  and  the  Priestly  Code  speaks  of 
skins  dyed  red  (D~'Nrr)-  The  adjective  dhk,  'ddhom,  is 
applied  to  blood  in  2  K.  322,  to  blood-stained  apparel 
in  Is.  t>3  2;  and  verbal  forms,  to  a  blood-besmeared 
shield  (cin'o)  in  Nah.  2  4  [3],  and  to  wine  (rj-iNiy)  in  Prov. 
2331.  That  the  root,  however,  was  also  employed  to 
describe  other  colours  of  a  reddish  hue  is  apparent 
from  its  use  as  applied  to  a  heifer  (Nu.  19 2)  or  a  horse 
(Zech.  18),  to  a  reddish-brown  (-urnx,  Gen.  2,r)25  1  S. 
16 12  ;l  ep  Lam.  47,  Cant.  5 10,  and  see  Goliath,  §  2,  n. ) 
skin,  as  well  as  to  reddish  or  brownish-yellow  lentils 
(Gen.  2030). 2  The  Priestly  Code  uses  also  a  diminutive 
form  tc^C'N)  to  express  merely  'reddish,'  applying  it  to 
the  colour  of  the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  13  19  24)  or  sore 
(Lev.  134=/ )• 

From  the  same  root  are  derived  the  names  Edom  (DIN  Gen. 

^030),  Admah  (,-oi.V  Gen.  10 19),  and  Adummim  (□'Q-in  Josh. 
ID7IS17;  see  Names,  §  102)  as  well  as  the  precious  stone 
called  C"i«S"  (see  Ruby  and  Precious  Stones).  To  chit 
'aJh-}m,  corresponds  Trvpp6<;  (lit.  'having  the  colour  of  fire')  in 
&  and  NT ;  and  in  Mt.  16 2  3  we  find  the  verb  irvpp6.£etv 
used  of  the  sky. 

Other  roots,  however,  besides  this  are  occasionally  employed  to 
designate  this  colour.  Thus  the  root  p"n,&<i/«aj'-,  which  usually 
conveys  the  idea  of '  acidity,  fermentation,'  seems  to  be  used  in  Is. 
63  1  to  denote  a  colour;  and  the  context  requires  a  blood-  or 
wine-like  appearance  (cp  Eng.  sorrel,  (1)  Irom  sur~sour  and 
(2)  from  saur=  reddish-brown).  c'iDN  i"  Zech.  (j  7  is  also,  from 
the  context,  possibly  to  be  read  D'i'pn  (Che.);  cp  Ges.-Buhl, 
s.~'-  yzti-  The  root  -)£nYl  ha-mcir  'to  be  red,'  is  traced  by  some 
in  Ps.709,  and,  with  more  justice,  in  Job  16 16  (Po'al'al  form). 
To  this  cla.is  we  may  also  probably  assign  plt't  sdrok,  '  reddish- 
brown  '(cp  Ar.  aikaru,  'a  sorrel-horse,'  and  Heb.  P~)&) — a  term 
used  in  Zech.  1  8  of  a  horse. 

(y)  The  third   natural   colour    term    describes    those 
uncertain   hues  —  colours    which    it    has,    in    all    ages, 
n    r       n  keen    f°unc*    difficult    to    distinguish — that 
'.  waver    between    blue,    yellow,    and    green. 

In  Hebrew  the  adjective  employed  (from 
pv,  'to  be  pale,'  cp  Assyr.  ardku,  'to  grow  pale' 
[of  the  face],  arku,  'yellow,'  and  Aram.  03^,  'to 
be  pale')  can  be  applied  to  the  colour  of  vegeta- 
tion (Job  398  2  K.  1926  Is.  3/27);  and  a.  substan- 
tive pv,  yerek,  derived  from  the  same  root  denotes 
vegetable  produce  in  general.  As,  moreover,  the  root 
idea  of  the  word  was  originally,  like  that  of  %Xwp6s 
its  Greek  equivalent,  merely  paleness  or  faintness  of 
colour,  a  derivative  (ppT)  can  be  used  to  describe  a 
panic-stricken  countenance  (Jer.  306)  or  the  fading  colour 
of  decaying  vegetation  (Deut.  2S22  Amos  4g  Hag.  217). 
Further,  to  express  simply  'palish,'  a  diminutive  form 
(pnpT)  can  be  used-  of  plague  spots  (Lev.  1349  14 
37)  or  of  the  appearance  of  gold  (Ps.  6813). 4  On  the 
word  pin.  hdrus  (  x/pn  'to  be  yellow?';  cp  Names, 
§  66)  which  is  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  6814,  etc.)  and  seems 
to  denote  a  shade  of  yellow,  see  Gold. 

(4)  Variegated  surfaces. — A  few  words  occur  which, 
though  their  precise  meaning  is  uncertain,  undoubtedly 

1  Che.,  CSV  '3D-IN;  cp  Lam.  ±7  (Exp.  T.,  Aug.  1899).  If, 
however,  1  S.  16  12  refers,  not  to  David's  complexion,  but  to  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  the  word  will  then  mean    reddish.' 

2  Unless  we  point  DIM.!  (see  Esau,  §  1). 

3  From  this  root  some  derive  ""2^<  hemar, '  asphalt, '  "iDrt,  homer % 
'clay,'  TDrT,  yahtnur,  'roebuck.' 

4  Cp  Me-jarkon  (a  doubtful  place-name  in  Josh,  19  46). 
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denote   a.   parti  -  coloured    appearance   of   some    kind  ; 

12  Variegated  their  emPloymem  beinS  for  the  most 
'surfa  *  part    restricted    to    the    description    of 

animals.  Of  these  the  term  rendered  in 
AV  by  '  ringstraked  '  and  applied  to  goats  {-\'py,'dkddJi, 
Gen.  30  35  39  f.  31  8  10  12),  probably  has  reference  to 
white  stripes  on  an  otherwise  dark  skin  ;  that  translated 
'speckled'  (ipj,  ndkddh,  Gen;  30 32/  3539  31  8  10  12)  to 
light  spots  on  a  dark  skin  ;  and  that  represented  by 
'  grisled  '  (113,  barodh)  and  used  of  both  goats  ((Jen.  31 
10  12)  and  horses  (Zech.  636)  to  light  patches  on  a  dark 
skin.  The  last  word  would,  therefore,  probably  corre- 
spond to  our  piebald. 

In  Jer.  12  9  (R V)  we  meet  with  the  phrase  ( a  speckled  ( jn  7X)  bird 
of  prey.'  The  commentators  have  sought  to  justify  and  explain 
it ;  but  it  remains  improbable.1  A  combination  of  different 
colours  is  expressed  in  Gen.  30  32  ff.  by  N17D,  talu ',  probably 
'  liesprinkled,'  'flecked  '  (cp  sparsus).  The  same  term  is  used  in 
K/ek.  16  16  of*  the  dyed  stuffs  of  many  colours  with  which  other 
peoples  were  wont  to  decorate  their  shrines. 

(5)  Pigments. — The  Hebrews  knew  and  made  use  of 
several    pigments,   three    of   which   were   derived    from 
_.  ,       animals.       These   three   dyes  were   all 

°  "   manufactured  by  the  Phoenicians  :   the 

one  '  scarlet '  or  '  crimson  '  (whence  its  Gr.  name  <Polvl- 
kovv  and  Lat.  phcenicuim),  from  an  insect  (coccus) 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  species  of  oak  on  which  it 
was  found  [Ilex  coccifera)  ;  the  other  two  from  a  slimy 
secretion  found  in  a  special  gland  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish called  Ma  rex  tranculus  and  Murex  brandaris. 
By  infusing  the  insect  (coccus)  in  boiling  water  a 
beautiful  red  dye  was  produced,  superior  in  effect  and 
durability  to  cochineal  ;  the  other  dyes  when  applied 
to  articles  became  at  first  of  <*  whitish  colour,  but 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight  changed  to  yellowish 
greenish  and  finally  to  purple,  the  purple  being  red  or 
blue  according  to  the  species  of  shell -fish  employed. 
These  three  colours  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
ancients  on  account  of  both  their  brilliancy  and  their 
costliness.  The  purple-blue  is  translated  '  blue '  in  the 
EV,  but  must  have  corresponded  rather  to  our  violet,  by 
which  it  is  once  rendered  in  the  AV  (Esth.  16  and  in  the 

margin  8  15).  The  Hebrews  knew  no  blue  colour  with  which 
to  compare  it,  and  hence  it  is  said  in  Berachoth  1  2  that  '  purple- 
blue  is  like  the  sea,  and  the  sea  is  like  the  plants,  and  the  plants 
are  like  the  firmament  of  heaven  '  (see  also  Mcnaeh.  4,  and  cp 
Del.  in  PREP)  iv.  488,  /ris,iZ/.,  and  the  articles  Purple, 
Scarlet,  Blue,  Crimson). 

(a)  To  designate  the  first  of  the  dyes  mentioned 
above,  the  Hebrews  sometimes  used  simply  jrVin,  told' , 
Q  .  ,  'worm,1  just  as  we  speak  of  crimson 
14.  bcarlet.  ^fr_  Amb_  £,r;„/c  =  sansk.  krimi)  and 
cochineal  (really  a  term  denoting  the  insect  Coccus  cacti 
found  in  Mexico),  Thus  it  is  used  in  Is.  1 18  as  the 
most  natural  example  of  a  glaring  and  indelible  dye, 
and  in  Lam.  4  s  (where  @1:'-'  gives  the  simple  term 
kokkos,  'berry'  [A,  koXttwv],  the  insect  being  regarded  in 
early  times  as  a  species  of  berry)  of  princely  raiment. 
It  even  occurs  as  a  verbal  derivative  (n'y^ria,  Nah.  ^3 
[4]  ;  (5  4/j.iraLfovTas)  with  the  meaning  'to  be  clothed 
in  scarlet'  (see,  however,  Dress,  §  3,  n. ).  More 
often,  however,  the  form  niMn,  tola'ath,  is  found 
with  the  addition,  either  before  or  after  it,  of  the 
word  -yj,  sdni —  a  word  which  has  been  derived 
from  the  root  r:c\  sdndh  (cp  Assyr.  sinltu,  pos- 
sibly fr.  sand),  supposed  to  mean  '  to  glitter,'  and 
is  thought  to  refer  to  the  brilliant  colour  derived  from 
the  yS'iFi-  In  this  form  it  is  mentioned  as  a  costly  pos- 
session (Ex.  3023),  and  as  being,  therefore,  suitable 
for  an  offering  (Ex.  254  35  6  Lev.  H4  ["n  'iv]  6495152 
["nn  'ye]  Nu.  196  ["n  ':-]).  for  the  hangings  (Ex.2636 

1  <S  (nrq^atov  vaivr)<;  (B«S'<J  ;  but  Aijtnw  [A]),  yiz  seems  to 
be  an  old  word  for  hyaena  (see  Zeboim).  <T7njA.  =  rnj/Ei,  which 
may  have  been  miswritten  njPDi  out  °f  which  we  may  deduce 
a  false  reading  T\EH$  (see  Siegf.-Sta.,  s,v.  Q"y). 
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27 16  3«37  3SiS),  for  the  ephod  (Ex.  2S56  3928),  for  the 
priests'  girdle  (Ex.  288  39529),  for  the  breastplate  (Ex. 
2815  398),  and  for  the  embroidered  pomegranates  (Ex. 
2833  3924),  etc.  In  Ecclus.  45  n,  also,  it  is  used  of 
some  kind  of  embroidered  work  (Gr.  k€k\wo-/j,£v7}  k6kku  ; 
vet.  Lat.  tortococco).  A  thread  of  this  colour — expressed 
by  idni  alone — was  commonly  used  in  the  times  of  the 
Jahvist  as  a  mark  (Gun.  882830;  Josh.  "221,  JE),  and 
the  single  term  is  employed  in  two  poetical  passages 
(2S.  I24,  where  the  maidens  of  Israel  are  called  upon 
to  lament  Saul,  who  used  to  clothe  them  in  scarlet  ; 
and  Ca.  43)  as  equivalent  to  the  longer  expression.  In 
(It:  acrostic  on  the  '  Capable  W<  >man  '  the  same  word 
is  used  in  the  plural  {crJ,  sdnfui1)  to  describe  the  warm 
clothing  provided  against  the  cold  of  winter  ( Prov. 
31  21),  and  in  Is.  1 18  to  denote  probably  scarlet-stuff  as 
distinguished  from  the  dye  itself  (>st,).  As  a  substitute 
for  these  expressions  we  find  the  Chronicler  using  a 
word  L\"-ir,  karmll  (2  Ch.  2714  3 14,  cp  Ex.  3G35), 
derived  from  the  Persian  [kirmy  'a  worm,'  see  Crimson, 
and  cp  above).  In  ©  kokkivos  is  chosen  to  represent 
all  these  expressions,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
where  the  same  word  occurs  in  the  NT  it  denotes  this 
dye  (Mt.  27  28  Heb.  9iq  Rev.  1?34  I81216). 

Later  OT  writers  knew  of  another  pigment  of  a 
like  shade  of  colour,  called  ~\vz',  later  (EV  '  vermilion  ') 
— perhaps  oxide  of  lead  (cp  (5  p.l\ros  and  see  Riehm, 
H\VB  'Mr-rung').  It  was  used  for  painting  ceilings 
(Jer.  22  14,  (?  /mXtos)  and  images  (Ezek  23  14.  (3  ypajpis). 

(/3)  The  Purple-blue  (rtan,  ti'kheUth,  Assyr.  ia-kil-tn) 
and  Purple-red  (]~j~ix,  '  argdmdn,  Bib.  Aram,  pnxp 
p        .  Assyr.  argamannu)  dyed  stuffs  also  figure 

"  '  largely  in  the  decoration  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  priestly  robes  ;  but  the}'  can  hardly  have 
been  known  as  early  as  the  scarlet  (cp  Canticles,  §  15), 
their  employment  being  characteristic  of  P  and  later 
writers.  They  also  can  be  used  for  an  offering  (Ex. 
2i34  3.r)6),  as  being  <*  valuable  possession  (Ex.3523), 
as  well  as  for  the  curtains  (Ex.  2'W  368),  for  the  veil 
(Ex.  20 31  3635),  for  the  hangings  (Ex.2636  27i6  3637 
38i8),  for  the  priest's  ephod  (Ex.286  392),  for  the 
girdle  (Ex.28  8  39529),  and  for  the  breastplate  (Ex. 
2815  398),  etc.  A  late  prophet  knows  both  colours 
as  part  of  the  splendour  of  heathen  worship  (Jer.  IO9). 
It  seems  natural  also  to  another  late  writer  to  assume 
that  the  Midianitish  chiefs  would  wear  robes  of  purple- 
red  (Judg.  826);  and  Ezekiel  tells  how  the  robes  of 
purple-blue  worn  by  the  Assyrians  had  struck  the  im- 
agination of  the  women  of  Israel  (236),  whilst  he  also 
knows  (277)  of  purple-blue  and  purple-red  from 
Elishaii  i'/.z'.).  In  Ecclus.,  too,  both  dyes  are  men- 
tioned (45 10)  as  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 
raiment  of  Moses,  and  in  630  ribbons  of  purple-blue 
are  said  to  form  part  of  the  adornment  of  Wisdom. 
On  the  defeat  of  Gorgias  dyed  stuffs  of  both  colours 
were  taken  1  >y  J  udas  Maccabaeus  among  the  spoil 
(1  Mace.  423)  Of  the  two  purples  red  seems  to 
have  been  preferred.  Solomon's  '  seat  of  purple '  (Cant. 
3 10)  is  perhapc  due  to  error  (see  Purple)  ;  but  purple 
robes  of  office  were  common.  Judas  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  power  and 
riches,  were  not  clothed  in  purple  (1  Mace.  814).  When, 
however,  Alexander  appoints  Jonathan  high  priest,  he 
sends  him  a  purple-red  robe  (IO206264  [NV])  ;  so  like- 
wise Antiochus  when  he  confirms  him  in  the  office  (II58). 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  treachery  of  Andronicus 
is  discovered,  he  is  at  once  deprived  of  the  purple  robe 
(2  Mace.  438).  Similarly  in  the  NT  in  Mt.  2728  (xXa/xt>? 
KOKKivT])  Mk  15i7  (irop<pupa)  and  Jn.  192  (I/a&tlov 
Troofjjvpovv),  the  red -purple  robe  is  used  as  a  mock 
image  of  majesty;  while  in  Lk.  16 19  {woptpvpa)  it  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  rich  man.      In  Rev.  174 

1  ©  5i<r<xas  {v.  22)  however  suggests  C_"3'«y  *  double.*     So  Vg. 
Schleusner,  Gra.,  Che. 
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{■7rop<pvpoui>  koX  k6kklvov)  it  is  part  of  the  attire  of  the 
great  harlot,  and  in  IS  12  [irop<pvpos)  is  referred  to  as 
valuable  merchandise  (cp  also  v.  16  7rop<fivpovv).  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  Paul's  converts  made 

her  living  by  selling  this  dye  (Trop<pvp6irco\t.s,  Acts  16 14). 
In  Cant.  76  the  hair  of  the  bride  scums  to  be  compared 
with  purple  (jdjin),  and  Greek  parallels  for  this  are 
quoted.  The  comparison,  however,  can  hardly  be 
trusted,  for  -fe  ]DiiKJ  -rxi  n^n  is  a  dittogram  of  -cm 
*?c"cd  y^y  which  precedes.  Each  form  of  the  clause 
seems  to  be  more  correct  in  one  half  than  the  other. 
Read,  perhaps,  with  Cheyne  '  The  locks  of  thy  head  are 
like  Carmel  (Soir^)  ;  they  are  pleasant  (n^yj)  as  an 
orchard  of  pomegranates '  (see  Gallery,  2).  -^i  in 
(EJliO  is  plainly  some  word  which  should  follow  L-c")2J  ; 
probably  noyj  (written  'cyj,  and  corrupted  p:  ;  cp 
Hair,  §  t).  In  the  Gr.  n^-p  is  commonly  represented 
by  vAklvOos  and  vaKlvdivos,1  and  pjn.s*  by  7rop<pvp6s  in 
both  OT  and  XT  (see  Rev.  9 17  21 20). 

(6)  Objects. — The  words  included  under  this  heading 
denote  objects  of  which   a.  particular   shade  of  colour 

ifi  <Yh'  r>+  was  cnaracterist'c-  Thus  pa,  bus  (2CI1. 
■*  f>i2,  (§  (3i><Tcrivo$)  was  the  fine  cotton  or 

linen  manufactured  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  called  elsewhere  (Ex.  26  1  Gen.  41 42,  etc.)  -cd,  ses 
(see  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  448,  and  the 
articles  Egypt,  fcj  35,  Cotton,  and  Linen).  Tin,  hur,  in 
Esth.  16  probably  means  'white-stuff'  (whence  ntn  in 
Is.  I99),  and  DS"Q  (Pers.  kdrpas)  '  white  cotton.'  Three 
more  rare  words  occur  in  the  same  verse  which  have 
been  thought  to  dmott:  different  species  of  valuable  stone 
or  plaster  :  z*z\  ses,  (also  in  Ca.  015)  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  c;,u',  sayis  (1  Ch.  292), 
and  to  mean  'white  marble  or  'alabaster';  nr.2, 
bah  at  (dr>1N  (TfiapaydtTTjs.  (PA  (Tfj.apa.y5os)  denoting  per- 
haps 'porphyry'  (so  BDB ;  EV  'red  marble,'  RVm£- 
'porphyry');  -r,  Jar,  meaning  possibly  'pearl'  or 
'  pearl-like  stone  ' ;  <?  irivvtvos  \idos) ;  and  mrio  [su/icrefh 
EV 'black  marble,'  RYms-  'stone  of  blue  colour '),  which 
has  been  derived  from  inD=-inr,  and  taken  to  mean 
'  black  marble  '  (see,  however,  Marhi.e). 

Lastly  it  remains  to  notice  a  few  passages  in  which 

the    EV    unnecessarily  implies    a    reference    to    colour. 

,_  .  ,  .  ...  Thus  the  colour  'green'  is  sometimes 
17.  Ambiguities         ,   .     ,,      „„  ?  ,.  . 

-     *-  used  in  the    EV   to  represent    words 

denoting    not    colour    but    a    healthy 

and  flourishing  condition.      Of  such  words  nyi,  rdaudn, 

which  means  rather   'luxuriant,'  is  correctly  translated 

in  <p  by  various  words  expressive  of  luxuriance  (oatrvs 

Dt.  122   Is.  575  ;    o-utTKios  3  K.  1423  Ca.  1 16  Ez.  613  ; 

dXaworjs  4K.  16  4  17 10  2  Ch.2^4  Jer.  8613  17  8  Ez.  276). 

Very  similar  is  the  use  of  n1?,  lah,   '  fresh,  moist  '(;vA.w/)6s 

Gen.  30 37  Ez.  1724  20 47  [213]  ;    irypos  Judg.  I67  8)  and 

ran,  rdtdbh  'juicy'  (uypos  Jobs  16).     Again  3'^x,  'dbkzbk, 

denotes  'fresh,  juicy  ears  of  corn'  (Lev.  2 14),  and  2N. 

ebh,  can  be  used  of  '  fresh  young  plants  '  (Job  8 12  Cant. 

6n);  whilst  c-e,  paggim,  seems  to  denote  tender  young 

fruits   (Ca.  2 13,    see    Del.    ad   loc),   and    ^m,    karmel, 

(Lev.  23i4)  applies  to  'garden  fruit'  in  general. 

To  this  category  belong  also  such  compound  expressions  as 
NCH  niNJ  'grassy  pastures  '  (Ps.  '23  2)  and  m"  TIEi'  '  sprouts  of 
the  field'  (Ecclus.  4O22).  In  all  these  cases  the  term  'green,' 
used  in  AY,  might  indeed  serve  as  a  paraphrase ;  but  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  following  examples: — In  Job  66  the  word  "in 
translated  '  white  '  (of  an  egg)  is  thought  by  many  to  mean  '  the 
juice  of  purslain  '  (so  RVmg-  i£5  pr)fj.a<riv  icevots  but  see  Fowl)  ; 
but  whichever  interpretation  be  adopted  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  Hebrew  word  contains  no  idea  of  colour.  Similarly 
I2n.  the  reading  adopted  by  EV  in  Is.  27 2  (AV  'red  wine,'  RV 
'wine')  instead  of  "l^1?  (RVmg'-  'a  pleasant  vineyard';  see 
SBOT),  means  really  '  foaming  wine '  (Driver  on  Dt.  32 14) ;  and 

1   <3  also  gives  va.Ktv9i.vos  for  Z'~7}  (Ex.  25  5  20  14  35  7  2?,  etc.), 
taking  it  as  the  equivalent  of  ns~P. 
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p-13  in  the  expression  rp2-n*(Ex.  10 19,  etc.,  Wisd.  10 18  Oakaa-a-av 
eptifJuai'),  meaning  '  rued,'  contains  no  reference  to  colour. 
Moreover,  in  the  expressions  j-jys  p^w  (AY  'black  night,'  RV 

'blackness  of  night')  in  Pr.Vg  and  T"iXD  (AV  'blackness')  in 

Joel  26  Nah.  2  10  the  English  renderings  are  purely  paraphrastic. 
In  the  same  wav  the  long  robe  (perhaps  white  with  a  blue 
border)  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen. 37  3)  and  by  Tamar  (2  S.  13  i3)  is 
transformed  in  the  EV  into  'a  Loat  of  many  colours.'  In 
Pr.  20  30  (rrnzn  AV  'blueness')  and  Ecclus.  23  ro  (/xui/Vuji//  AV 
'blue  mark')  the  words   mean   literally  '  bruise.' 

Literature.  —  Riehm,  Htt'fi  '  !''ail>en,'  L  436;  I  Vn/uiL'er, 
Arch.  269/!  '  Farben-namen  '  ;  Now.ick,  If  A  263  J'.  '  M.deri'i '  ; 
Del.,  Ins,  and  'Farben'  inP/v/'i-i;  IV-rrot  and  Clupiez  (W. 
Armstrong"),  Hist.  0/  Art  in  S^idini.i,  JuJu-a,  Sv  .'a,  and 
Asia  Mi'!,"\  1  100- ;;o;  and,  since  the  abuve  was  written,  an 
article  by  G.  \V.  Thatcher  in  Hastings'  DB.  m.    A.    <  . 

COMFORTER  (hapakAhtoc  [Ti.  WH]),  Jn.Ui6. 
See  r  \kacu:te. 

COMMENTARY  TJniDi,  2CI1.  13s2  KV,  AV'"c 
See  Chronicles,  §6[:],   Historic  \l  Literature, 

COMMERCE.     See  Trade  and  Commerce. 

COMMON.  The  negatives  of  the  qualities  '  clean, 
•holy'  (see  Clean,  §  1)  are — 

1.  'Common,'  a  synonym  for  '  uncleanj  (see  Clean),  con- 
stantly in  RV  for  ^n,  hoi  (properly,  '  that  which  is  open," 
Baudissin,  Stttdien,  2  23),  AY,  however,  only  twice  renders  hoi 
thus  (1  S.  21  4 /")",  elsewhere  it  has  'unholy'  (Lev.  10  10)  or 
'profane'  (Ezek.  22-6  \'l  20  44  23  4S  75).  In  NT,  the  RV  is 
less  strict  with  kou'o?,  which  is  almost  indifferently  rendered 
'  common,'  '  unclean,'  '  unholy,'  '  defiled,"  '  polluted.'  So  in 
1  Mace.  1  47  62,  RV  (with  AV)  gives  'unclean'  for  Kotfo?.  No 
injury  is  done  to  the  sense;  cp  Acts  10  15,  'what  God  hath 
cleansed  (  =  pronounced  clean),  that  call  not  thou  common '  ;  v. 
11 '  common  and  unclean.'  That  which  is  '  common  '  is  free,  or  at 
any  rate  is  treated  as  if  free,  from  ceremonial  restrictions  ;  it  can 
be  used  in  the  common  life— the  life  of  the  j'lNH  DV,  the  unin- 
telligent '  people  of  the  land  '  (o  ox^-os  ovtos  o  jut?  yivu><TK<ov  tov 
vo^-ov,  Jn.  749).  And  those  who  use  what  is  only  treated  as  if 
'  common  '  or  open,  when  it  has  no  right  to  be  so  treated,  become 
'  common  ' — i.e.,  unclean — themselves.  '  Common,'  therefore, 
becomes  a  wide  term,  dangerously  wide  from  a  truly  religious 
point  of  view.     What  an  irony  in  the  evangelist's    expression 

with  common  (EV  defiled),  that  is,  unwashed  hands'  ! 

2.  'Unclean,'  the  strict  rendering  of  a/cdOa-pros  in  NT,  of 
X?£,  tame  ,  in  OT  ('£>  a.Kd9apTO<;).  Both  'common'  and  'un- 
clean' can  be  used  (1)  of  forbidden  foods  or  of  animals  which 
may  not  be  eaten  (Acts  10  14  11  8  Rev.  18  2).  (2)  Of  persons  who 
are  not  Jews,  or  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Christian  community 
(Acts  10  28  1  Cor.  7  14  2  Cor.  6  17  ;  cp  kolvoio,  Mk.  7  15  and 
parallels,  Heb.  9  13  Rev.  21  27  [RT  and  RV]). 

3.  'Unholy,'  given  in  AV  of  Lev.  10 10  {hot)  becomes 
'common  '  in  RV.  In  Ezek.  2226  42 20  4423  (same  formula), 
AV  renders  hoi,  '  profane.'  The  influence  of  <S  and  Vg.  may  be 
suspected  ;  these  versions  respectively  give  fiifZi\kov,  profamim, 
so  also  in  Ezek.  4S15,  AV  profane,  Vg.  profana,  'Profane'  is 
best  reserved,  however,  for  other  Heb.  words  (see  Profane). 
RV  of  NT  retains  '  unholy  '  in  1  Tim.  1 9  2  Tim.  3  2  (a vo trios), 
Heb.  10  29  (k<hcos). 

4.  On  the  peculiar  technical  term  ^Jn,  *to  be  polluted,'  see 
Hypocrisy. 

COMMUNITY  OF  GOODS,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
that  expression,  is  usually  considered  (on  the  authority 
of  Acts 242-47  432-611  61-6)  to  have  been  one  of  the 
established  institutions  of  the  earliest  Christian  society 
at  Jerusalem.  This  opinion  requires  strict  limitation  ; 
but  that  limitation  is  not  to  be  based,  as  it  has  been, 
either  on  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  the  institution 
itself,  or  on  a  vague  conjecture  that  the  writer  of  Acts 
has  idealised  the  facts.  It  arises  from  an  investigation 
of  the  sources  of  his  narrative  (cp  Acts,  §  11) — a  method 
which  has  to  record  one  of  its  most  assured  results  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

We  have  in  Acts  not  one  account  of  the  institution 
but  three.       (a)  One  account   comprehensively  records 
1    Thrpp    t*ie  sa^e  °*"  a^  ^an(^s  anc^  houses  (xvpiajv  7) 
accounts    °lK, '""  :  AfsW);   according  to  245  the 
in  &  +       sa*e  was  °*  a*l  possessions  and  goods  what- 
soever    (ret    KT7]/j.ara    ko.1  tcls    virap^eLS),    a 
common  fund  being  thus  formed,  out  of  which  all  were 
supplied  according  as  any  man  had  need.      (i>)  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  the  sale  of  property  (KTrjfxa,  5i ; 
X&P<-ov,  53)  cannot  have  been  universally  prescribed,  or 
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even  generally  customary  ;  for  Peter  (04)  expressly  de- 
clares that  Ananias  was  free  tf>  retain  in  his  private 
possession  either  his  property  or  the  money  for  which  it 
was  sold.  Moreover,  although  there  is  no  hint  of  there 
being  anything  to  mark  out  the  act  of  Barnabas  (436/.) 
from  the  universal  practice  assumed  in  (a) — such  as  that 
the  estate  was  his  only  one,  or  was  particularly  valuable 
— it  is  thought  worthy  of  special  honourable  mention. 
In  4367".,  therefore,  it  is  not  assumed,  as  it  is  in  i-^f., 
that  the  sale  of  property  was  expeeled  of  all.  (c)  In  432, 
howe\er,  where  we  find  'said'  (e\eyev)  and  not  some 
word  implying  'retained  as  private  property,'  there  is 
no  idea  of  any  sale  of  property  at  all.  The  idea  simply 
is  that  the  owners  placed  their  property  in  a  general  way 
at  the  disposal  of  the  community  at  large.  There  is  no 
assumption  of  a  common  fund. 

(</)  A  fourth  account  may  possibly  be  distinguished 
in  Acts  ^44. 

The  statement  in  244^— that  they  had  all  things  common — 

by  itself  alone  agrees  well  enough  with  the  last-mentioned  and 

simplest  account  <  >f  the  institution  (that  there 

2.  Possibly  a      was  no  actual  sale),  and  2  44  a,  which  declares 

fourth  account,  that  all  that  believed  were  together  in  one 

place,1  might  by  itself  be    taken,    like  1  15 

2  1   1  Cor.  11  20  14  23,  to  refer  merely  to  the  exigencies  of  social 

worship;2  but  the  connection  of  the  clause  with  the  statement 

that  follows  (that   they  had  all  things  in  common)  appears  to 

imply  that  the  entire  community  lived  in  common,  dwelling  in 

the  same  house  and  having  common  meals. 

This  inference,  however,  may  safely  be  set  aside,  as 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  collocation  in  Acts 
244  has  not  arisen  from  the  author's  having  inadvertently 
combined  two  heterogeneous  ideas  without  perceiving 
the  possible  misleading  effect. 

A  social  institution  of  the  nature  indicated  would  scarcely 
have  been  practicable  in  a  community  of  120  persons  (Acts  1  15) 
— much  less  in  one  of  3000  (241)  or  more  (247).  The  other 
statements  in  Acts  do  not  preclude  the  supposition  that  the 
meals,  even  love-feasts  and  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
associated  with  them,  were  held  in  different  houses  at  the  same 
time.  Ko.t'  oiko^  (AV  'from  house  to  house,'  AVm£-  and  RV 
'  at  home  ')  in  2  46  (cp  ij  42)  need  not  be  intended  to  convey  that 
the  whole  community  assembled  on  one  occasion  in  one  house 
and  on  another  occasion  in  another ;  it  may  have  a  distributive 
meaning  like  Kara  tt6\lv  ('in  every  city')  in  15  21  (and  tear 
olicovs,  that  is  '  in  every  house,'  in  20  20).  In  Rom.  16  5  14  f.  we 
find  several  household  churches  in  the  same  city ;  cp  also  1  Cor. 
lii  19  Col.  415.  The  complaint  about  the  neglect  of  certain 
widows  in  the  daily  ministration  (Acts  61),  which  the  word 
Ka$r)fjLeptvj}  proves  to  have  referred  to  their  sustenance,  could 
not  have  arisen  if  there  had  been  common  meals  (although 
indeed  the  expression  '  tables '  [rpaird^ai<;]  might  seem  to  point 
to  these).  It  could  have  arisen  only  if  the  widows'  share  of 
provisions  was  brought  to  their  houses. 

A  misrepresentation  of  the  original  idea,  similar  to 
that  which,  as  has  just  been  shown,  may  be  present  in 
244,  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  02/ 
The  writer  of  this  verse  held  Ananias  to  have 
sinned  in  keeping  back  part  of  the  money  obtained  by 
selling  his  estate.  The  duplicity  with  which  Peter  charges 
him  does  not  consist  in  his  having,  when  questioned, 
passed  off  as  the  whole  a  part  of  the  money  thus  obtained. 
It  is  only  Sapphira  (58)  who  does  this.  Ananias,  accord- 
ing to  62/.,  has  already  committed  the  crime  of  keeping 
back  some  of  the  money  before  he  could  be  questioned 
by  Peter.  This  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with 
Peter's  declaration  in  54,  that  Ananias  had  a  perfect 
right  to  retain  the  whole.  Notwithstanding  that  plain 
declaration,  the  author  must  have  had  before  his  mind, 
in  writing  52/ ,  the  stricter  view  that  it  was  an  absolute 
duty  to  sell  all  the  property  and  to  hand  over  the  whole 
of  the  money. 

The   hypothesis    that    the    narratives   are   based    on 

various  sources  receives  material  support 

4.  Acts  4  32-  fj.om  the  impOSSibiiity  of  discovering  any 

V  .C0"  real  coherence  within  the  passages  them- 


3.  Acts  5  2. 


herent. 


selves. 


Acts  4  33  treats  of  a  subject  quite  different  from  the  matters 

1  This  will  also  be  the  sense  if  we  accept  the  reading  of  WH, 
which  omits  rjaav  and  the  following /cat ;  they  are  retained  in 
their  marginal  reading. 

2  eiri  to  avio  in  the  NT  always  refers  to  place  ;  AV  '  into  one 
place.' 
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dealt  with  in  the  preceding  and  the  following  verses.  Nor  can 
4  34  be  connected  with  4  32.  It  could  be  connected  with  it  only 
if  the  absence  of  pour  persons  were  the  reason  (-yap)  why  all 
property  was  common  (t.  3-)  instead  of  being  the  result  of  the 
community  of  goods.  Further,  according  to  434X,  the  absence 
of  poor  is  due  not  to  community  of  goods,  but  to  the  sale  of  all 
property  in  land  .md  Iiolws  and  the  establishment  of  a  common 
fund,  whereas,  in  4  3<5-'>  1 1  again,  the  sale  of  any  property  appears 
as  a  voluntary  act  of  certain  individuals.  In  like  manner  "J  42 
is  so  definitely  repeated  in  2  46  that  the  narrative  can  hardly  be 
an  independent  composition.  It  must  be  a  compilation.  Even 
more  marked  is  the  repetition  of  the  first  clause  of  '2  4^,  eyiVero 
5e  Tratrr}  ^XV  <f>o£os,in  the  third,  <£>6j3os  re  tJv  ju.e'ya?  iwi.  wavTa.?. 
But  even  if  this  last  clause  be  omitted,  with  WH  (though  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  how  it  could  have  arisen  as  a  variant  to  the 
first  clause  J,  -44,  with  the  reading  koI  iravres  5e,  cannot  be  con- 
nected wiih  what  precedes.  The  opening,  'but  also  all  that 
believed  (wen:)  together,'  implies  that  others  were  together  as 
well.  The  omission  of  the  not  sanctioned  by  WH  is  clearly  an 
attempt  Lo  remove  the  difficulty. 

An  attempt  to  prove  that  all  these  passages  have  been 
compiled  by  an  editor  from  various  sources,  could  be 
based  only  on  an  examination  of  the  whole  book.  Such 
proof  is  not  needful  to  our  present  purpose.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  have  shown  that  the  book  presents  three 
different  views  on  the  subject  of  community  of  goods. 

If  it  be  asked  which  of  the  three  is  the  most  likely  to 

be  the  true  view,  it  will  be  safe  to  answer  that,  if  any 

-  ttn.-  Ln.     one  is  to  be  preferred,  it  is  that  which  is 
5.  Which  the  ,    ,   ,  .  p    >         '  t 

,  ,        ,     simplest    (s    1  c).       An    account    ot    any 

,,        ~  institution  of  the  kind,   clothed  with  the 

■'*       glamour  of  the  ideal,  is  sure  to  have  been 

exaggerated  by  writers  with  incomplete  information. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  general  idea  of  com- 
munity of  goods  was  not  strange  to  the  primitive 
Christian  society.1 

It  is  indicated  in  such  sayings  of  Jesus  as  those  recorded  in 
Mt.  f!  i<)f.  IOcjII'21-24,  and  in  such  information  about  his  own 
life  as  we  find  in  Lk.  8  3.  I'esiiics,  we  know  there  was  a  dis- 
tinctly Ebionite  tendency  which  applied  a  literal  interpretation 
to  the  blessings  pronounced  on  the  poor  and  hungry  (Lk.  620/! 
^.\/.),  ami  saw  the  path  of  salvation  in  giving  away  all  property 
in  alms  (  LI.;.  r»  34^/Z  11  41  12  21  33  liiy).  It  is  not  certain  indeed 
that  tliis  Kliionite  tendency  was  dominant  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  death  of  Jesus.  (The  passages  cited 
were  taken  up  by  the  Third  Evangelist  from  a  document  which 
itself  rests  upon  an  older  written  collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus. 
This  is  proved  by  the  remodelled  words  in  Lk.  r>  20-26,  which, 
not  having  any  reference  to  the  dispnsidon  of  the  persons 
addressed,  certainly  did  not  come  in  their  present  form  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus.  Besides,  what  is  here  recommended  is  not  so 
much  community  of  goods  as  almsgiving.)  The  epistles  of  Paul, 
which  are  our  most  trustworthy  authority,  only  show  that  in  his 
time  (20-30  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus),  the  community  at 
Jerusalem  was  poor,  or,  at  least,  contained  a  good  many  poor 
members,  and  stood  in  need  of  assistance  from  the  C7entile- 
Christian  churches  (eJ?  tous  ay  tows,  1  Cor.  1'"  1  2  Cor.  s  4  9i; 
but  tuii'  TTTutvwf  alone,    Gal.  2  10;  eis  tov?  jttioxovs  rote  ayuue, 


Rom.  lo  26). 

The  Gospels  prove  that  many  poor  people  had  already 
attached  themselves  to  Jesus  in  his  lifetime.  An  active 
care  for  these,  and  consequently  a  more  or  less  organised 
dtaKovia,  must  be  assumed  in  the  original  church  at 
Jerusalem.  We  mny  well  suppose  that,  in  as  far  as 
this  ministration  took  the  form  of  a  community  of  goods, 
it  led,  according  to  the  usual  lesson  taught  by  other 
attempts  of  the  kind,  to  the  increase  of  poverty.  It 
may,  nioreo\  or,  be  conjectured  that  in  the  earliest 
Christian  times  the  institution  of  community  of  goods 
increased  the  tendency  to  forego  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
which,  even  without  that  institution,  was  occasioned, 
according  to  1  Thess.  4ii-i8  2  Thess.  2if.  06-13,  by  the 
belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand  and 
by  the  unrest  to  which  this  belief  gave  rise.  We  may 
suppose  that  wealthy  members  of  the  community  in 
Jerusalem  allowed  their  property  to  become  available 
for  the  use  of  poor  brethren  ;  and  this  does  not  preclude 
the  belief  that  of  their  own  free  will  certain  persons,  such 
as  Purnabas  and  Ananias,  went  further  and  sold  their 
belongings  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Still,  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  communism  was 
prescribed  as  obligatory. 

The  uncertainty  oi  the  subject  is  shown  also  by  Actsf,  1-6.     It 

1  We  can  here  only  mention  the  possible  influence  of  Es- 
senism.     See  Essknes,  §  3. 
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would  be  very  remarkable  if  there  were  no  necessitous  persons 
whose  support  could  be  neglected  but  widows.  '1  lie  phrase 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  usage  of  the  author's  own  (comparatively 
late)  period,  in  which,  according  to  1  Tim.  5  3-i6;  the  '  widows ' 
had  an  official  position  in  the  community.  It  is  strange  also 
that,  although  the  mention  of  the  names  o(  the  seven  men 
appointed  to  *  serve  tables '  (Sieuweii/  Tpa7ret,"ais)  points  to  a 
genuine  tradition,  their  iunction  —  they  are  nowhere  styled 
8ia.K0i>oi~  is  never  referred  to  afterwards  (they  are  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  npeafivTepoi  of  11 30),  and  that  only  the 
Hellenists  had  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  their  widows.  Just 
as  in  Acts  15  36-39  a  less  serious  dispute  is  narrated  in  place  of 
one  that  had  more  important  issues  (see  Counxil  ok  Jerusalem, 
§  3),  so  here,  at  the  bottom  of  the  narrative  before  us,  there  really 
lies,  we  may  conjecture,  some  dissension  occasioned  by  different 
conceptions  of  Christianity  entertained  by  the  natives  of  Pales- 
tine and  by  the  Christian  Jews  who  had  come  in  from  abroad. 

In  any  case,  the  community  of  goods  did  not  last 
long,  though  the  view  that  it  came  to  an  end  when  the 
society  was  dispersed  by  the  persecution  (Acts  81-4)  is 
no  more  than  a  conjecture. 

The  subsequent  influence  of  the  idealised  picture  in 

Acts  is  very  noteworthy.      In  the  exhortation  to  works 

fi    „    .  .of  charity  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 

\    „        "      -     (19S),  and  similarly  in  the  Teaching  of 

influence  of    \,    ±     .       ,  A    ,,  J , , ..    ,,       »  .  » 

,,      -,  the  Twelve  Apostles  (48),  the  statement 

of  Acts  4  32  is  repeated  as  a  command  : 

'  Say  not,  "  It  is  private  property  "  '(ouk  epets  to  to.  etvat). 

Lucian,  De  morte Peregrin i ',  13,  states  that  the  Christians 

supported  those  in  need  from  a  common  fund  (cbrd  rod 

koivov),    and    ridicules    the    credulity   with    which    they 

allowed   themselves   to  be  cheated  by  impostors  in  so 

doing.      The  influence  of  the  same  ideal  on  the  monastic 

life  is  obvious.  p.  w.  s. 

COMPASS.  For  T\V\WO,  m'hitgah  [wepiywvta  [Q 
mg.  ?]  RXAOT  om.),  RV  Compasses,  Is.  44 13,+  cp 
Handicrafts,  §  2.  For  22-q,  karkdbh,  Ex.  27s  S3 47, 
AV  'ledge,'  see  Altar,  §  9  (a). 

CONANIAH  (•lrraiS,  Kt.,  -irraj,  Kr.,  but  accord- 
ing to  Baer  in  2  Ch.  31 13  ■1iV3J3  ;  cp  Chknaniah, 
■1JT333  ;  §  31 ;  'God  hathstablished,'  XC0N6NIAC  [BL]). 
±.  Chief  of  the  temple  overseers,  temp.  Hezekiah,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Shimei,  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  2  Ch.  31 12  /  (AV  Cunoniah)  (Xtax^vias 
[A],  -ojfj,ev.  [B  v.  12]). 

2.  A  '  chief  of  the  Levites  '  (Ch.)  or  '  captain  over  thousands 
(1  Esd.),  temp.  Josiah  ;  2  Ch.  309  (^weei'ia?  [A*],  -to^ei/.  [A"'J)  = 
1  Esd.  1  9  (texofias  [BA],  fia.va.ia.-;  [L]  ;   EV  JeCONIAs). 

CONCUBINE     (L":^5,     Gen.  22  24  ;     Bibl.     Aram. 

Hpnb,  Dan.  52).  See  Marriage,  §  5,  Family,  §  5  a, 
and  Slavery. 

CONDUITS  AND  RESERVOIRS.  In  a  country 
where  the  rain -supply  is  small  and  irregular,  which 
possesses  scarcely  more  than  one  perennial  stream  (Sru 
|IVK ;  cp  Am.  5  24),  and  is  not  rich  in  springs,  the  preserva- 
tion of  water  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  trenches  or  conduits  to  convey  it  to  the  place 
where  it  was  most  needed,  must  have  been  of  paramount 
importance.  Hence  the  indispensability  of  rain  and 
the  trust  placed  in  the  continuance  of  its  supply 
form  the  basis  of  some  of  the  best-known  and  most 
beautiful  metaphors  in  OT. 

Leaving  to  the  article  Springs  ['/.?'.]  what  needs  to 
be  said  upon  the  natural  supply  of  water,  we  propose 
here  to  notice  the  artificial  means  by  which  it  was 
stored  and  conveyed. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preserving  water  was  to  dig 
(m],  nsn)  or  hew  (djtj)  out  of  the  living  rock  a  reservoir, 

1    Cisterns    va,T'n^  m  sv/-e  ^rom  a  small   pit  to  an 

extensive   subterranean    vault   lined   with 

masonry.      Such  cisterns  go  back  to  pre-Israelite  times 

(Dt.  611   Neh.  925).      To  dig  them  was  the  work  of  a 

benefactor  and  deserving  of  special  mention  (e.g. ,  2  Ch. 

2oio),  and  the  opening  ceremony,  on  one  occasion  at 

least,  becomes  the  subject  of  a  song  (see  Beer). 

The  ordinary  Heb.  term  i.-, 

i>  112.  tor  (for  variant  forms  cp  BOB  s.v.  ;  AcUkos  [EAL]), 
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properly  an  artificial  excavation,  and  thus  distinct  from  "in 3 
bei'>\  a  natural  well  (see  Springs).  When  dry  the  bdv  is  a  pit 
(cp  Gen.  37  20)  which  can  be  used  as  a  prison  (Jer.  886  Gen.  40 15, 
etc.;  cp  TQn  rV3  Ex.  I229).  In  poetical  language  l<or  is  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  grave  (Fr.  2Si7)  or  to  Sheol  (Ps.  .JO3  [4]).  In 
only  two  cases  does  bar  occur  as  part  of  a  place-name  :  see  Bok- 

ASHAN,  SlRAH. 

Other  terms  are  : — 

2.  N33(  gMu  (cp  Ar.  Jjbiyat""  'watering  trough'),  Is.  30  14 
(AV  'pit';  in  E/ck.  47  11+  KV  '  niarish  '  [morass]),  and 

3.  C2V  Jer.  14  3  2K.316  (AV  'ditch,'  R\  'trench'),  perhaps 
used  for  purposes  of  irrigation  (cp  2  lv.  2.">  i2  =  Jer.  !VJ  iu,  39  10 
after  Klo.)  ;  see  Aokicultukf;,  §  5. 

4.  nyil,  fcrekhak  («piji-'ij,  KoAv/j.pri9pa.)  is  used  of  an  artificial 
pool,  Eccl.26  (with  nc;'),  hut  elsewhere  appears  to  refer  to 
natural  springs.  S«j\et.il  pools  were  found  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  (cp  below,  and  see  Ikkusalkm),  also  in  Gibeon 
(2S.213),  Hebron  (/A  4  12),  and  Samaria  (iK.2238);  for  Cant. 
7 4  [5],  see  Bath-rauuim. 

5.  Hi  ,73,  »iikzvah,  Is.  22  11,  AV  'ditch,'  RV  'reservoir.- 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  citadels  should 
be  well  supplied  with  tanks  for  collecting  the  rain-water 
(so  at  Masada  and  Machnerus,  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  146,  BJ 
vii.  62,  €u5o\dof).  A  cistern  in  the  temple  is  mentioned 
in  Ecclus.  .'1O3  {diroSox^ov)  :  cp  below,  and  see  Sea, 
Brazen.  In  the  towns  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  every  house  to  possess  a  cistern  1  (cp  2  K.  18 31  Prov. 
515)-  The  best  example  of  this  is  found  in  Mesha's  stele 
(//.  24/.);  'there  was  no  cistern  (-m)  in  the  midst  of 
the  city  in  -nip,  and  I  said  to  all  the  people,  "Make 
ye  every  man  a  cistern  in  the  midst  of  his  house."' 
The  same  king  records  that  he  made  j'Id1?  mb-Nn  ^3, 
1  the  locks  or  dams  of  the  reservoirs 2  for  water '  ;  but 
whether  nm2~n  (the  cutting[s]  /.  25)  which  Mesha  made 
with  the  help  of  his  Israelite  prisoners  was  a.  conduit 
which  fed  these  reservoirs  is  uncertain.  The  view  is 
not  improbable,  however,  since  the  art  of  forming 
channels  to  convey  water  was  common  to  all  the  Semitic 
races  and  was  not  due  to  foreign  influence. 

Remains  of  conduits  fn^yn,  v5payuy6s  [BAQL], 
aqu&ductus'6),   connected  as  a  rule  with  pools,    are  to 

2   Conduits   ^e  *"ounc*  m  many   places    in  Palestine  ; 
'  they  are    usually  mere  trenches   running 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  subterranean  channels 
being  somewhat    rarer.  Certain    of   the    rock-cut 

channels  and  cisterns  in  Jerusalem  (as  well  as  the 
Siloam  conduit)  may  be  pre-exilic  ;  in  many  cases, 
however,  they  have  been  enlarged  or  repaired  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  tell  to 
what  period  they  belong. 

Jerusalem  was  well  supplied  with  water.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  its  supplies  was  that  which  came 

o  -d««i  *  from  the  so-called  Pools  of  Solomon  beyond 
3.  Pools  of  t,  .  ,  ,  ,       ,  ,.  ^  J     , 

Solomon  Betnlenem  (T3s  ni-  distant).  These  pools 
(situated  close  by  the  Kal'at  cl-Burak) 
are  near  'Atan  and  Artas,  and  must  have  been  devised 
for  a  more  important  work  than  that  of  merely  irrigating 
gardens  4(Eccles.  26  Ecclus.  2430/,  see  Bath-rabbim). 
There  are  three  of  them,  partly  hewn  and  partly  enclosed 
by  masonry.  The  lowest  seems  to  have  been  used  at 
one  time  as  an  amphitheatre  for  naval  displays. 

The  pools  are  fed  by  two  large  conduits.  The  one, 
after  cutting  through  the  valley  of  'Atan  (Etam)  by  a 
tunnel,  runs  through  the  Wady  IX-r  el-Bcnat,  along  the 
Wady  el-Biar  (Valley  of  Springs),  and  ultimately  enters 

1  As  Robinson  remarks  {BR  1  4807^),  '  the  main  dependence  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  present  day  is  on  its  cisterns,  and  this  has 
probably  always  been  the  case.' 

2  The  meaning  is  not  certain  :  perhaps  it  is  '  two  reservoirs.' 

3  The  Heb.  H7J/FI,  tt'dlah,  is  used  of  ditches  for  irrigating 
trees  (Ezek.  31  4  crv(TTe^a  or  a-va"rqfj.a  [BAQ]),  of  a  trench  round 
an  altar  (1  K  I832  35  38  ;  in  these  passages  6aa\a  [L]  BdAaaaa 
[BA]),  and  of  conduits  or  aqueducts  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  (Job3825,  pvens  [BKA]  Is.  73  [om.  (puN Aor]  2  K.  18 17  Is. 
3G2  2  K.  20  20). 

4  The  name  'Solomon's  Pools'  is  based  solely  upon  Eccles. 
26  and,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Josephus,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  situated  in  the  H '. 
Artas  {  = /tortus,  garden?);  Baed.(3j  129^ 


the  Bir  el-Derej  (Spring  of  Steps).  The  other  is  much 
longer  and  full  of  windings.  Starting  from  a  large 
reservoir,  the  Birket  el-Arrub  (now  converted  into  a 
garden),  it  lea\es  the  Wady  of  the  same  name,  and 
after  crossing  the  plateau  of  Teku'  flows  into  the 
middle  pool.  Conduits  connect  also  the  Sealed  Spring 
(mod.  'Ain  Sdlili),  identified  by  a  modern  tradition 
with  the  S:y:  |j  in  Cant.  4  12,  and  the 'A in  'Atan1  with 
this  water-system. 

From  the  Pools  of  Solomon  the  water  is  led  into  the 
city  by  two  conduits.  The  higher  goes  along  the  N. 
slope  of  the  valley  of  Burak,  descending  near  Rachel's 
tomb  and  rising  again.  (A  syphon  was  used  and 
remnants  of  the  pipes  may  still  be  seen.)  It  then 
proceeds  towards  the  hill  of  Tantur  and  the  \V.  er- 
Rababi  (see  Hinnom,  Valley  of).  It  is  partly  rock- 
hewn  and  partly  made  of  masonry.  The  lower  conduit 
(still  complete)  goes  with  many  windings  from  the 
lowest  pool,  E.  along  the  slope  of  the  valley,  and  then 
W.  above  Artas.  One  arm  of  the  conduit  was  con- 
nected (probably  under  Herod's  government)  with  the 
spring  of  Artas  and  ran  to  the  Frank  mountain.  The 
main  arm  passes  Bethlehem  and  Rachel's  tomb  on  the 
S. ,  proceeding  sometimes  above  ground  in  a  channel 
about  1  ft.  scjuare,  and  sometimes  underground  in 
earthen  pipes.  It  then  crosses  the  Hinnom  valley  by  a 
bridge  of  nine  low  arches  and  meets  the  othtr  conduit 
hard  by  the  Birket  es-Sultan.  It  finally  runs  SE.  and 
E.  along  the  valley  over  the  causeway,  under  the  Bab 
es-Silseleh  (Chain-gate),  and  supplies  the  '  Elkas '  and 
the  king's  cistern  in  the  Haram.2  These  conduits  were 
repaired  by  the  Sultan  Mohammad  ibn  Kalaun  of 
Egypt  about  1300  a.d.  Their  date  is  unknown.  The 
upper  conduit  is  more  artificial,  and  probably  the  older. 
Some  refer  them  to  the  golden  age  of  Judah,  and 
tradition  (oral  and  Rabbinical)  ascribes  them  to  Solomon. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  they  exactly  resemble 
the  conduits  which  were  made  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain.3 

The  well-known  Siloam  conduit  runs  from  the  Virgin's 

Spring   ["A  in    Si/ti    Alary  am)    to  the  Pool  of   Siloam 

T,         (see  Jerusalem).     It  runs  underground  in  a 

'  circuitous  course  and  is  586  yds.   in  length4 

-  ,  .,  (the  direct  distance  between  the  two  pools  is 
Conduit.  368  yds  y     At  ]ts  lQwer  end  it  has  a  height 

of  16  ft. ;  but  this  gradually  decreases  to  3!  ft. ,  and  then 
to  2\  ft.  This  low  part,  however,  is  near  the  surface, 
and  perhaps  was  originally  an  open  channel.  It  is  a 
dangerous  conduit  to  explore,  as  the  water  is  apt  to  enter 
unexpectedly  and  fill  the  passage.  In  various  places 
false-cuttings  and  set-backs  are  found,  indicating  subse- 
quent changes  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  workmen. 
About  19  ft.  from  the  Siloam  end,  on  the  right-hand  side 
as  one  enters,  is  an  artificial  niche  which  contained  a 
~.,  tablet  bearing  on  its  lower  face  an  inscrip- 

'      ...        tion.    This  was  first  observed  in  1880,  and 
Inscription.  wag  brought  under  the  notice  of  Schick. 

The  tablet  was  about  27  inches  square,  and  its  top  only 
one  yard  above  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  The  inscrip- 
tion,  known   as   the   Siloam    inscription,    is  the  oldest 

1  In  the  Jer.  Talmud  it  is  stated,  moreover,  that  a  conduit 
led  from  'Aftln  (Etam)  to  the  temple  (Jer.  Yoma,  iii.  fob  41  ;  cp 
Lightfoot,  Dcscriptio  Tenipli,  chap.  23). 

2  Many  subterranean  passages  and  structures  have  been 
found  under  the  Haram.  Cp  Jos.  BJ  vi  73  S4  94,  and  Tacitus  : 
'Tcmplum  in  modum  arcis  .  .  .  fons  perennis  aqua;,  cavati  sub 
terra  montes,  et  piscina:  cisterna^que  servandis  imbribus  '  {Hist. 
5  12).  Many  of  these  were  for  removing  the  water  and  blood  of 
the  sacrifices,  or  for  flushing  the  blood-channels  (cp  Votna,  56, 
Pesachim,  2  2,  Meila,  3  3,  Middoth,  32). 

3  Jos. ,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  conduit  which  Pilate  began  to  build , 
taking  funds  for  the  purpose  from  the  temple  treasury  and 
thereby  causing  grave  disturbances  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  32,  BJ  ii. 
94),  and  in  one  place  gives  the  length  as  400  stadia — a  measure 
which  would  suit  the  conduit  which  leads  from  the  Wady  ArrQb. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Pilate  simply  repaired  the 
existing  conduits  ;  his  reign  was  so  often  disturbed  by  Jewish 
seditions  that  he  could  hardly  have  had  time  to  carry  out  such 
an  immense  undertaking.  See  Schiir.  GVI  I410,  and  cp  £us. 
HE  ii.  66-7. 

4  More  precisely,  1757  ft.  (Conder)  ;    but  Warren  gives  1708. 
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Hebrew  inscription  extant  (cp  Dr.  TBS  xv.  f.  [facsimile 
opposite],  Whiting,  §  4). 

It  runs  as  follows: — '(1)  [Behold]  the  piercing  through  (rnpjn)- 
Now  this  was  the  manner  of  the  piercing  through.  Whilst  yet 
[the  miner;,  were  lifting  up]  (2)  the  pick  (nij)  each  towards 
his  fellow,  and  whilst  there  were  yet  three  cubits  to  be  struck 
through,  there  was  heard  the  voice  of  each  man  (3)  calling  to 
his  feilow,  for  there  was  a  fissure  1  in  the  rock  on  the  right 
hand.  .  .  .  And  on  the  day  of  the  (4)  piercing  through,  the 
hewers  (anxnn)  smote  each  so  as  to  meet  his  fellow,  pick  against 
pick;  and  there  flowed  (5)  the  water  from  the  channel  (axM2)2 
to  the  pool  (hd~id)  1200  cubits;  and  a  hundred  (6)3  cubits  was 
the  height  of  the  rock  over  the  the  head  of  the  hewers.' 

The  difference  of  level  in  the  bed  of  the  channel  is  so  slight 
that  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  excavators  had  some  kind  of 
test.  Shafts  were  made  here  and  there,  probably  in  order  that 
the  men  ini^ht  find  out  their  whereabouts..  The  rirst  shaft  is 
470  ft.  from  the  Siloam  end.  After  that  the  passage  is  straighter. 
The  conduit  is  the  work  of  a  people  whose  knowledge 
of  engineering  was  in  its  infancy.  Its  date  is  uncertain. 
It  may  be  the  one  referred  to  in  2  K.  20  20  (  =  2Ch. 
3230)  ;  4  but  the  allusion  in  Is.  86  to  the  'waters  of 
Shiloah  that  flow  gently '  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  Ahaz.5 

More  or  less  parallel  with  this,  but  straighter,   is  a 

channel,  evidently  connected  with  the  Birket  el-Hamra 

R    Ofhpr    (Red"P°°l)'    which    lay    to    the    E.    of   the 

- '    ,    .,      Siloam  pool.      It  is  older  than  the  Siloam 

^onauits.  C0]lduit    (see    Schicki   pefQ,    Jan.    1891). 

The  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the 
fuller's  field  (2  K.  18 17)  is  identified  by  Wilson  with 
the  aqueduct  which  seems  to  have  run  over  the  Cotton 
Grotto  to  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion.*"  Among 
other  conduits  may  be  noticed  the  one  which  connects 
the  Citadel  or  Castle  of  David  (el-Kalaa)  with  the 
Birket  Mam  ilia.  It  is  possibly  referred  to  in  Jus. 
BJ  v.  73,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  'gate  where 
water  was  brought  in  to  the  tower  of  Hippicus ' 
(the  latter  is  usually  identified  with  the  N\\".  tower  of 
the  citadel). 

For  others,  less  important,  see  the  memoirs  of  the  PEF. 
Many  remains  of  conduits,  more  or  less  well  preserved,  have 
been  found  in  other  parts  of  Palestine.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  aqueduct  at  Jericho  across  the  Wiidy  el-Kelt  (see 
Jos.  Ani.  xvii.  13  1,  Schiir.  GJ  V  \  276)  ;  another  on  the  road  from 
Damascus  to  Palmyra,  not  far  from  Jerud  ;  the  kanat  Fir'aun, 
which  crosses  the  Wiidy  Zeda  near  Der'at  (Edrei) ;  and  the 
aqueduct  conveying  water  from  'Ain  et-Tabigha  (Perrot-Chip. 
Art  in  J  it  J.  I330;  Baed.ft)  291). 

(See  'Die  Wasserversorgung  der  Stadt  Jerusalem,'  ZDPV 
1  132-176  (1878);  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  51  ff.  230  /.  ;  Warren 
and  Conder,  Jerusalem;  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in  Judcea  ; 
Baecl.  /•iixsim,  and  the  many  notes  and  articles  in  the  PEF 
publications).  S.  A.  C. 

CONEY  (]3£>,  see  Shaphan  ;  x'OiporPYAAiOC 
[BAFL]  [Th.  and  many  MSS  of  LXX  have  A&r^OC 
in  Ps.  104 18],  Lev.  11  5  [in  t£J1A1",  unless  the  order  of 
the  verses  is  accidentally  reversed,  ^v  is  translated 
oWtVoi-s]  Dt.  14/  Ps.  104i8  Pr.  3026t)  should  rather 
be  'rock  badger'  (RVm£-),  the  animal  having  been 
identified  with  certainty  as  Hyrax  syriacus — called  in 
Syriac  ha  Fisd  and  in  Arabic  wabr1  (Rob.  LBR  8387, 
Tristram,  FFF  1/.). 

1  mi,  wholly  unknown,  is  translated  by  Sayce  (RPfi)  1 175) 
'excess,'  referring  to  a  set-back.  For  the  illegible  part  in  the 
mil  Idle  of/.  3  he  suggests  'and  on  the  left.' 

2  WT)  like  Ass.  mi'ipt,  seems  to  mean  'channel,'  'water- 
course'; cp  CO  V  2311^ 

3  So  most,  reading  n£N*  nf^b  ;  but  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
here  only  about  10  ft.  aU-ve  the  top  of  the  tunnel  whilst  towards 
the  N.  it  is  170  ft.  This  reading  may  represent  the  average 
thickness  of  the  rock.  Since,  however,  at  the  place  of  juncture 
(811-18  ft.  from  the  back  of  the  Virgin's  fountain)  there  is  a 
diflerence  of  height  of  just  13  inches,  another  reading  n,^x  fitjlD, 
'  a  portion  '  [of  a  cubit],  has  been  proposed  (cp  Sayce,  loc.  cit.). 

4  It  is  otherwise  identified  with  the  one  whose  remains  running 
W.  and  E.  were  discovered  during  the  digging  of  the  founda- 
tinns  for  the  English  church. 

5  So  Stade,  GWI594. 

6  Jos.  {BJ  v.  4=)  places  the  Royal  Caverns  (Cotton  Grotto) 
near  the  Fuller's  .Monument.     See  Athena-urn,  6th  Feb.  1875. 

7  The  name  thufun,  which  is  almost  the  same  word  as  j1"",  is 
stated  by  Fresnel  (JPAS,  1838,  p.  514)  to  have  been  found  by 
him  in  use  among  the  southern  Arabs  for  the  jerboa,  an  animal 
somewhat  resembling  the  kyrax. 


CONFESS,  CONFESSION 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  quite  uncertain  :  it  has 
been  derived  by  Rodiger  and  others  from  a  root  meaning  'to 
hide,'  akin  to  r^.  The  rendering  '  coney  '  (the  probable  mean- 
ing of  the  Targumic  KIDu)  is  due  to  Jewish  tradition  ;  but  the 
habits  of  the  rabbit  do  not  suit  the  refeiences  in  Ps.  104  r8  1'r. 
30  26.  Sti:l  less  is  to  be  said  for  (S's  rendering  x°ip°7/™AAio« — 
i.e.,  hedgehog.  1 

The  shaphan  of  OT  is  known  to  naturalists  under  the 
name  of  Procavia  {Hyrax)  syriac  a  (Schrb. ).  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Hyracoidea,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
orders  of  the  Mammalia. 

The  Syrian  hyrax  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  has 
a  superficial  resemblance  to  that  rodent.  It  is  of  a  dull  orange- 
brown  or  fawn  colour,  and  has  prominent  incisor  teeth,  one  pair 
in  the  upper  jaw  and  two  in  the  lower  ;  the  former,  as  in  the 
rodents,  grow  throughout  Iife}  but  instead  of  being  chisel-shaped 
at  their  tip  are  pointed,  and  the  teeth  are  triangular  in  section. 
As  in  the  rodents,  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  incisor  and 
the  molar  teeth.  The  zoological  position  of  the  order  is  obscure. 
Cuvier  pointed  out  certain  anatomical  features  which  they  share 
with  the  rhinoceros  ;  but  this  relationship  has  not  been  universally 
accepted,  and  at  present  it  is  better  to  regard  them  as  an  isolated 
order.  Palaeontology  has  so  far  thrown  no  light  on  the  subject. 
About  fourteen  species  of  hyrax  are  known,  all  of  them  from 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  'The  P.  (Hyrax)  syriaca,  like  most 
of  its  congeners,  lives  in  holes  in  rocky  ground ;  usually  many 
animals  are  found  together,  and  they  are  very  shy  and  easily 
frightened.  When  alarmed  they  utter  a  shrill  cry  and  hastily 
retreat  to  their  holes.  According  to  Nassonow,2  they  are  easily 
tamed.  They  eat  green  leaves,  fruit,  hay,  etc.  They  are  said 
to  make  a  nest  of  grass  and  fur,  and  to  bring  forth  from  two  or 
three  to  six — three  seems  the  usual  number— young  at  a  time. 
The  Arabs  esteem  them  as  food,  though  Canon  Tristram  found 
them  '  rather  dry  and  insipid.'  >j.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

CONFECTION,  CONFECTIONARIES  (Ex.30253s, 
AY  ;  1S-S13,  EV),  old  words  meaning  a  composition 
(confectio),  or  mixture  of  drugs  or  dainties,  and  those 
who  prepare  such  mixtures  —  i.e. ,  'apothecaries' — 
respectively.  RV  correctly  translates  :  '  a  perfume 
(ngl)  after  the  art  of  the  perfumer  (rrjp).'  In  i  S.  I.e. 
female  perfumers  are  meant  (ninpn,  /xvpeipoL,  ungueu- 
tarice).  It  is  the  masc.  pi.  of  the  same  word  (a'njn) 
that  is  rendered  'apothecaries'  in  EV  (RVm&'  'per- 
fumers ')  in  Neh.  38  (iMKei/A  [BN],  pwKeei/j.  [A],  pvpeipol 
[L],  pigmentarii). 

CONFESS,  CONFESSION.  The  verb  nv  in  Hiph. 
and  Hithp.  means  either  to  acknowledge  aloud  in  ritual 
1    Thp  +p  worship  God's  great  and  glorious  attri- 

butes (=to  praise  him)  or  to  make  a 
solemn  confession  of  sin. 

The  former  meaning  is  far  the  commoner  in  Hiph.,  the  latter 
in  Hithp.  (a)  For  rnin  'to  confess,'  see  Ps.  32 5  Prov.  28j3t; 
(b)  for  |-T^]nn  '  to  praise,'  2  Ch.  30  22T  (RV  '  making  confession  '). 
For  the  more  usual  senses,  see  {a)  Ps.  7  17  [18]  42  6  1  Ch.  16  8  34 
and  elsewhere,  (<4)  Lev.  .0  5  U;  21  20  40  Nu.  57  Ezra  10  1  Neh. 
16  9  2_/I  Dan.  0  4  20.  Note  also  that  the  noun  rnin,  generally 
'  thanksgiving, '  hasin  Josh.  719  Ezra  10  1 1  the  sense  of  '  confes- 
sion (of  sin).'  ©  renders  the  verb  usually  by  egoftokoyeZv, 
e£o^oA6yrjt7-i9,  once  by  6/xoAo-yeij' ;  it  never  renders  the  noun  by 
6fj.o\oyta. 

No  doubt  there  is  primitive  Semitic  symbolism  in  the 
choice  of  m'  to  express  the  religious  act  of  confession  ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  painfully  feel  the  uncertainty 
of  the  subject  (cp  Lag.  Or.  222).  The  root-meaning 
of  the  verb  is  '  to  throw,  or  perhaps  (cp  Ar.  wadd  and 
nnrt,  Is.  118)  'to  extend.'  Some  peculiar  gesture  used 
in  confession  seems  to  be  indicated  (cp  BOB,  s.v.  ht). 
In  1  K.  838  'spreading  forth  the  hands'  is  specified; 
but  this  was  simply  the  ordinary  gesture  in  prayer. 

Individual  confession  of  sin  must  be  assumed  to  have 

been    common,    though    references    to    it    are    scanty. 

2.  Individual  }°^-7l9  is  *  passage  by  itself:  Achan 

confession,    'f  b°und   tou  confess'    to    '  Sive  S^y' 
thereby  to  the  all-seeing  God  ;    but  he 

is   not  forgiven.      Prov.  2813    (but  not    Ps.  32s,    where 

pious   Israel  speaks)  extols  the  benefit  of  it.      r  K.  838 

virtually  refers  to  it.      When  God  touches  the  heart  or 

1  That  this  and  not  jerboa  (as  supposed  by  Rodiger)  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  is  made  certain  by  the  testimony  of 
Suidas  and  Hesychius  :  see  also  Ducange,  s.v. 

2  Zool.  Anz.  no.  490,  1895. 
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conscience  of  the  sinner  (baS  pj,  <&  a(pr\v 1  KapSias 
auTov,  but  L*W  'the  plague  of  his  own  heart'),  the 
sinner  spreads  forth  his  hands  (see  §  i)  towards  'this 
house'  and  obtains  forgiveness.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  liturgical  formula  TDirrS  'to  bring  i<>  remem- 
brancer?) in  the  headings  of  Pss^  38  and  70  /  (viewed 
os  a  single  psalm)  means  that  these  psalms  were  to  be 
used  by  a  man  confessing  his  sin  at  the  offering  of  7 
special  sacrifice;2  but  the  view  is  not  \erv  probable. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  confession  of 
sin  by  the  high  priest  for  the  whole  people  having 
ceased,  the  duty  had  to  be  discharged  by  each  Israelite 
for  himself  in  the  synagogue.  Various  formula.'  came 
into  use,  for  which  see  die  interesting  conspectus  in 
the  article  '  Siindenbekenntniss  '  in  Il.unburgcr's  RLJ, 
Abth.  2. 

(a)  Of  liturgical  confession  of  sin  there  are  three  great 
examples:   Neh.  i)   Is.  ti37-64n  [12]  Dan.  it  (psalms  like 

3   Litureical    S1     may    a'SO     bo     comI''llvd)-        Uarly 
,,      &  formulae  used  bv  the  high  priest  on  the 

confessions.  t    ,    ,    ,  ,        fe     r  ,    , 

great     fast    have     been     preserved    (see 

Atonkmknt,  Day  of,  §  7).      See  also  the  short  general 

formula  quoted  by  Weber  [Jhd.   Theol.  321),  fromTalni. 

Jer.     Yoma,    end.       Such    compositions    belong    to    the 

class  called  vr,,  zmdditi. 

((3)  There  were  liturgical  confessions  of  another  kind 
—  Thanksgiving  cou/essions.  A  sacrifice  of  mm  (con- 
fession =  thanksgiving)  is  one  which  is  accompanied  by 
a  loud  (because  earnest)  acknowledgment  of  God's 
gracious  guidance  (lJs.  107z2  ;  cp  Jer.  33n,  post- 
exilic).  The  so-called  //<«/«-psalms  (Iu5-107)a1so  may 
be  mentioned  here.  On  the  phrase  '^  nrtns,  descriptive 
of  a  special  service  of  the  Levites,  cp  Choirs,  §  2. 

The  point  of  contact  between  confession  of  sin  and 
eucharistic  confession  i*  given  in  1  K.  833.  When 
Israel  is  defeated  because  of  its  sins,  '  if  they  turn  again 
to  thee,  and  confess  thv  name,  and  pray  .  .,  then 
hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  forgive  '  ;  and  it  is  in  harmony 
with  this  that  two  out  of  the  three  liturgical  prayers 
mentioned  above  begin  with  a  glowing  acknowledgment 
of  Yah  we 's  goodness.  (The  prayer  in  Dan.  9  merely 
recognises  the  duty  of  thanksgiving  in  a  few  words 
relative  to  God's  fidelity  to  his  covenant. ) 

In    the    New    Testament    we    find    both    senses    of 

4^o/j.o\oyeiy  (to  thank,   and  to  confess);    e.g.,  Mt.  II25 

4  NT1     '^6'      *n  ^om-  14 IX  the  verb  represents  yarn  ; 

see  Is.  4D23.     'QfAohoyew  and  bfioXoyla  usually 

signify  '  profess,'  '  profession  '  ;   so,  e.g. ,  jt  Tim.  6 12,  AV 

Heb.  3  1,  AV,  etc. 

Confession  and  repentance  are  necessarily  connected — 
the  Baptist's  hearers  are  baptised,  confessing  (e^ofioXo- 
yovfievoL)  their  sins  (Mk.  I5  Mt.  36) — and  therefore  so 
also  are  confession  and  forgiveness.  .See  ijn.  I9  and 
especially  J  a.  5 16,  where  the  'healing'  spoken  of  has 
reference  to  the  sins  confessed3  (moral  and  physical 
troubles  connected  ;  cp  Is.  /13s  1  Pet.  224).  The  &\\t}\ol 
{'  one  another  ')  are  Christian  disciples. 

'I  he  '  confession  '  of  1  Tim.  612  may  be  that  made  at 
Timothy's  ordination  ;  but  that  of  Heb.  3i  seems  to  be 
the  confession  of  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus,  such  as 
was  made  at  baptism  (see  Baptism,  §  3).        T.  k.  C. 

CONFISCATION  OF  GOODS  (]"Q22  lTJP),  Ezra  7 26 

(ZHMIATOY   BlOY   [^A],   ZHMItoCAl    T<\    YTT<\pXONTc\ 

[L])=iEsd.  824  UprYPiw  [-piKH]  zhmia  [UA]). 
Cp  Law  and  Justice,  §12.  1  Esd.  632  has  to. 
virdpxovra  avrou  dvai  [as]  (3a<Ti\iKa  '  all  his  goods  to 
be  seized  for  the  king,'  for  Ezra  611,  '  let  his  house  be 
made  a  dunghill '  (t!5  otherwise). 

For  the  'forfeiture'  threatened  in  Ezra  108  {YS:j"^3  Dnrp( 
o.vaB^i±a.TL<TdT)a,eTa.L  naca  if  virapi-is  aiirov  ',  i  h.sd.  94,  avtepui- 
6r)<TovTa.i  to.  kty\v(\  [-flijtrcTcu.  To.  virpO-xpvTa.,  L]  avT&v  'seized  to 
the  use  of  the  temple  ')  see  Ban,  §  3. 


1  Cp  1  S.  10  26.      For  y^3  in  v.  37  ( 

2  B.  Jacob,  ZATIVV1  6-\f.  ['97]. 

3  Read  ras  a/xaprt'a?  (WH),  not  tc 
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5  has  (ruvdvrqjxa. 
Tra.pa.TTTuiiJ.aTa.  (TR). 


CONSECRATE 

CONGREGATION.  For  niy  'eddh,  and  (less  cor- 
rectly) ?nn_  kdhcll,  and  lyiD  md'cd,  see  Assembly. 

'Thy  congregation,'  Ps.68io(n),  l;Ymg.  'thy  troop'  (cp 
a  S. '^1113,  EV  ;  but  see  Lehi),  represents  ;i  corrupt  Heb. 
word,  -|jrn  should  probibly  be  -^nS-  Canaan  was  a  land  of 
corn;  cp  Is.  3(3 17.  Fully  i.urmtu  1,  the  line  becomes,  'with  thy 
bread  they  were  satisfied  therein  '  (Che.  PsX~\). 

a-vvaywyr)  (A<  Is  13  43)  is  in  RV  SYNAGOGUE  (q.v.). 

For  Acts7j8  RVi"t,'-  as  in  Tyndale,  etc.  (e/f/cAvjo-ta),  see 
Cnukcii  (so  in  KV)- 

CONGREGATION,  MOUNT  OF  pl/lD  IH;  iv  6>t 
v^yXw  [BNAOl1];  ///  monte  testa  nn:u ti  ;  )^oj  J»aJ). 
R\"s  modification  of  the  unfortunate  'mount  of  the 
congregation'  of  AV,  which  suggests  an  impossible 
identification  with  Zion  (Is.  14i3f).  The  phrase  occurs 
in  the  boast  of  the  king  of  Hnbylon,  and  describes  a 
mountain  whose  summit  was  above  the  'stars  of  God' 
(the  brightest  constellations),  and  its  baser  in  '  the  recesses 
of  the  north.'  The  best  rendering  is  'Mountain  of 
(the  divine)  assembly.' 

No  une  would  have  thought  of  Mount  Zion,  but  for  the 
accidental  parallelism  of  "lyio  ^"N  (AV  'tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,'  RV  'tent  of  meeting  '),  and  the  supposed  refer- 
ence tu  a  passage  in  I's.  ^82(3],  rendered  in  EV  'Mount  Zion 
[on]  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  king.' 

iyio  is  a  perfectly  vague  expression,  and  Ps.  482  [3]  is 
under  too  great  a  suspicion  of  corruptness  to  serve  as  a 
commentary.1  It  is,  in  fact,  no  mountain  known  in 
terrestrial  geography  that  is  meant,  but  the  '  holy 
mountain  of  Elohim  '  (Ezek.  28  13/. ),  where  there  were 
the  'flashing'  stones  (see  Cherub,  §  2,  n. ),  and  the 
cherub,  and  (so  the  prophet  thought)  the  king  of  Tyre 
(see  Cherub,  §  2).  It  is  not  stated  that  this  holy 
mountain  was  in  the  north  ;  but  we  may  presume  from 
Ezek.  I4  that  it  was  regarded  as  being  there.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Job  37 22  (emended  text). 

Out  of  the  north  cometh  (supernatural)  brightness  ; 2 
On  Eloah  there  is  awe-inspiring  splendour. 

That  the  Babylonians  believed  in  a  similar  northern 

mountain  can  hardly  be  doubtful,  in  spite  of  Jensen's 
learned  argument  [Kosviol.  203-209)  against  comparing 
the  iyiD  -n  with  the  K-harsag-kurkura  ( '  Mountain- 
house  of  the  lands  ')  of  the  Prism  Inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  (Del.  Par.  118).  It  appears  that  the  later 
OT  writers  supposed  the  north  to  be  above,  and  conse- 
quently the  south  below  the  earth  (see  Job  26 7,  and  cp 
Earth,  Four  Quarters  of).  The  expressions  '  I 
will  scale  the  heavens,'  and  '  in  the  recesses  of  the 
north,'  are  therefore  strictly  accurate.3 

CONIAH  (-irtOJ),  Jer.  2224.      See  Jehoiachin. 

CONONIAH  (-liT^D),    2CI1.3I12/   AV.    RV  Con- 

ANIAH. 

CONSECRATE.      For  vhp  kiddes,  '  to  separate  '  (Ex. 

2S3),  see  Clean,  §  if.  For  ~P  K^S  inille  ydd,  'to  fill  the 
hand  '  (1  Ch.  2D  5),  whence  WitLn  im'ttic'ini,  EV  Const  cration 
(Ex.  29  2a),  see  Clean,  §  3.  For  D''"}!"!'"1  hehcrini,  '  to  devote 
(Mic.  413),  see  Ban,  §  1.  For  Tin  'to  dedicate  (oneself)' 
(Nu.  0  12),  whence  "IJJJ  nczer,  AV  C\ii\slckatk>n,  RV  'separa- 
tion '  (Nu.  6  7),  ice  Nazirite. 

TfTtfAeta)ju.e'i'rj?  in  Heh.  7  28  is  huttL-r  rendered  'perfected' 
l,y  RV  ((.p  AV  2io  69).  For  ei-eKou'i-iow  (Heb.  10  20),  RV 
'dedn  atLiJ,'  se^  Dedicate. 


1  Some  (Olsh.,  Che.  Ps.W,  We.)  omit  |iSS  TiITV  as  a  gloss. 
Che.  PsAty  begins  a  new  stanza  with  the  words  Vn3T3  JTj  "in 
^JID^  '  Mount  Zion — in  its  recesses  is  his  jewel.'  pS^  '  jcwtl  '  = 
the  holy  city,  .'is  in  Ezek.  7  22  (see  Smend,  ad  toe).  Those  who 
accept  neither  solution  of  the  problem  must  adopt  the  view 
described  in  OPs.  317,  which,  however,  Baethg.  rightly  pro- 
nounces not  quite  satisfactory. 

2  Read  ~n^  with  Che.  {Expos.  July  1897)  and  Duhm. 

3  Hommel  (Hastings'  DB\  216)  adopts  this  view,  and  com- 
pares lipD  in  with  a  Bab.  title  of  the  sacred  mountain, 
R-sarra,  'house  of  assembly.'  Karppe  (Jnui-n.  As,  9  ['97],  104) 
thinks  that  the  sacred  mountain  was  originally  the  earth  itself. 
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1.  Kitchens. 


CONSTELLATIONS 

CONSTELLATIONS  (D^'D?),  Is.  13io  EV.  See 
Stars,  §  3(4). 

CONSUL.  A  letter  of  '  Lucius,  consul  of  the 
Romans  '  (ii7raros  "Pu^alwp  [ANY])  to  King  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt  is  givL-i  in  1  Mace.  1".  16-21.  See  Lucius,  i,  and 
Maccabees,  First,  §  9.  . 

CONSULTER  WITH  FAMILIAR  SPIRITS  (\sb; 
31N),  Dt.  18n.      See  Divination,  §  4.  ( ii. ). 

CONVOCATION,  HOLY  |",-V  N^p^i,  Ex.  12 16. 
See  Assembly.  3. 

CONVOY  (n-jai;),  2S.  19 18  [19],  RV">e-,  EV  Ferry 
Boat  (g.v.). 

COOKING  AND  COOKING  UTENSILS.  The 
task  of  preparing  the  daily  food  naturally  fell  to  the 
women  of  the  household,  even  women  of 
the  highest  rank  attending,  on  occasion, 
to  this  part  of  the  household  duties  (2  S.  138/.  ;  cp 
below).  An  apartment  or  apartments  specially  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  food — in  other  words,  a  kitchen — 
can  have  been  found  only  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
We  can  realise  without  difficulty  the  kitchen  of  the 
Hebrew  kings  and  nobles  from  the  life-like  picture  of 
that  of  Rameses  III.  as  figured  on  his  tomb  at  Thebes 
(reproduced  in  W'ilk.  Anc.  Egypt.  23234).  In  such 
establishments  there  were  cooks,  male  ( c'n2^  :  1  S.  9  -\f.  ) 
and  female  (ninao;  T  s.  813).  In  connection  with  the 
great  sanctuaries,  too,  such  as  Shiloh  (1  S.  1  4  9)  and 
Bethel,  there  must  have  been  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  public  kitchen,  where  the  worshippers  had  facilities 
for  preparing  the  sacrificial  meals.  In  his  sketch  of  the 
restored  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  makes  provision 
for  such  kitchens  (both  for  the  priests  [4619/.]  and  for 
the  people  [21-24]),  which  are  here  called  'boiling-places' 
(ni^na,  /layeipeia  [BAQ]  :  u.  23)  and  'boiling  houses' 
(RV  <j.  24  D'?eb;:"rr3,  oIkoi  tOiv  ixayeipuv).  See 
Clean,  §  2. 

In    an    ordinary    Hebrew    household,    whose    food, 

except  on   great  occasions,   was  exclusively  vegetarian, 

the  culinary  arrangements  were  of  the 

2.  Culinary  si  lest  kind-  Two  large  jars  (-c-W/;, 
arrangements. 

the  iidpia  of  Jn.  4  28  26_^C)  of  sun-dried 

clay  had  a  place  in  the  meanest  house,  one  for  fetching 
the  daily  supply  of  water  from  the  spring — carried  then 
as  now  upon  the  head  or  on  the  shoulder 1  by  the  women 
of  the  household  (Gen.  24  15/.  ;  cp  1  K.  18  33  [34]:  EV 
'  barrel) — the  other  for  holding  the  store  of  wheat  or 
barley  for  the  daily  bread  ( 1  K.  17  12  14  16:  EV  barrel'). 
In  both  the  passages  last  cited  the  American  revisers 
rightly  prefer  the  rendering  '  jars. '  To  these  we  must 
add  some  instrument  for  crushing  or  grinding  the  grains 
of  the  various  cereals  used  as  food,  in  particular  wheat 
and  barley  (see  Food,  §  1,  Bread,  §  1).  The  most 
primitive  method  was  simply  to  crush  the  grains  between 
two  stones  or  rather  to  rub  them  upon  a  flat  stone  by 
means  of  another.  Such  primitive  corn-grinders  or 
'  grain-rubbers  '  (as  they  were  called  in  Scotland)  were 
found  by  Mr.  Bliss  at  all  stages  of  his  excavations  in 
Tell  el-Hesy — the  probable  site  of  Lachish — '  long  slabs 
flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  with  rounded 
ends'  (Bliss,  A  Mound  of  Manv  Cities,  83,  illustr.  p. 
85).  They  are  found  also  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  Egypt  (see  illustr.  in  Erman's  Egypt,  190,  for 
the  former ;  for  the  latter,  Benz.  HA  85,  Nowack, 
HA  lno).  The  pestle  and  mortar  (see  Mortar)  re- 
present a  later  stage  in  the  art  of  preparing  food. 
The  still  more  effective  hand-mill  or  quern  (cTn)  with  its 
upper  and  nether  millstones — hence  the  dual  form — is 
the  last  to  appear  (Ennan,  op.  cit.  189  ;  see  also  MlLI.).- 

1  The  practice  varies  in  different  parts  of  Syria.  In  some 
parts  the  jar  when  empty  is  carried  on  the  head  ;  when  filled, 
on  the  shoulder  (ZD.MG  11516). 

2  Cp  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  2 179  :  'After  the  water-skins  a 
pair  of  millstones  is  the  most  necessary  husbandry  in  an  Arabian 
household.' 
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COOKING 

Milk  {q.v.)  was  kept  in  skins  (Judg.  4ig).  but  more 
usually  in  bowls,  wine  in  skin  bottles  (see  Bottle,  i), 
oil  and  honey  in  earthenware  jars  (see  CRUSE,  2). 
Olives,  grapes,  figs,  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  soil  were 
no  doubt  kept  partly  in  similar  jars,  partly  in  baskets, 
of  which  several  varieties  are  named  in  OT  and  NT  (see 
Basket).  Such  were  the  sal  C?p,  Gen.  40 17  etc.; 
Kavovv  [ADEL]),  a  basket  of  wicker-work  ;  the  tine 
(to-,  Dt.  21J2;  KdpraA\os[BAFL];  canistrum,  cp  Yerg. 
s£n.  S180)  for  carrying  wheat  from  the  threshing-floor, 
to  judge  from  the  passage  Dt.  285  17  ('  blessed  shall  be 
thy  basket  and  thy  kneading-trough  '  RV  ;  ©  al  diroOrj- 
fcai  <rov)  ; 1  and  the  dud  (in),  a  basket  in  which  figs  were 
gathered  (Jer.  242  Ps.  81 6  [7]  RV).  The  preparation  of 
bread,  always  the  staple  article  of  diet,  required  the 
kneading-trough  (mNtrc)  of  wood,  earthenware,  or  bronze 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  oven  (-nari) — men- 
tioned together  Ex.  83  (7 28) — for  which  see  Bread,  §2c 

Coming  now  to  cooking,  in  the  ordinary  sense — that 
is,  the  preparation  of  food  by  the  agency  of  fire,— 
._  ,.         we  find  that  the  various  methods  of 

3.  Preparation  cooking  to  which  reference  is  made 
01  IOOCL  may    ^    grouped    under   two  heads. 

The  food  was  cooked  either  (1)  by  bringing  it  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  whether  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ash-cakes  {subanericuts  pants,  1  K. 
196,  described  under  Bread,  §  2  a)  or  in  the  rough 
and  ready  method  of  roasting  on  the  live  embers  (see 
below)  or  in  the  more  civilised  method  of  roasting  by 
means  of  spit  or  gridiron  ;  or  (2)  by  using  a  suitable 
liquid  as  the  medium  for  transmitting  the  heat  required 
— such  as  water,  milk,  oil,  or  fat  (in  frying).  It  would 
seem  that  the  Hebrews  originally  included  these  various 
processes  under  the  general  term  SirD- 

The  original  signification  of  this  verbal  root  was  evidently  '  to 
be  or  to  become  iipe,'  'to  ripen  '  applied  to  grain  (Joel3[4]i3) 
and  fruit  (Gen.  40 10),  from  which  the  transition  to  the  idea  of 
1  making  (food)  eatable ' — i.e. ,  cooking — was  easy  (cp  post-biblical 
7'L"5ri,  something  cooked,  a  'dish  ).  Hence  we  find  E'N3  7t'2 
'cooked  with  fire'  (2Q1.3513)  and  0^2  ?'C'2?2>  'cooked  with 
(or  in)  water"  (Ex.l-'g),  when  it  is  important  that  'roasted' 
and  'boiled'  shall  be  precisely  distinguished.  In  ordinary 
language,  however,  V^'S  was  used  only  in  the  sense  of  'boil,' 
while  for  the  various  forms  of  'roasting'  indicated  under  (1) 
above  (1S.215  Is.44i6ig)  use  was  made  of  the  word  n1?^- 
That  which  was  roasted,  a.  roast,  was  vS  (Is.  44 16;  cp  "^p 
roasted  or  parched  corn;  see  Food,  §  1).  In  the  Talmud  a 
third  verb  is  frequently  found  alongside  of  H7S  and  7  CO — viz., 
P  •  C,  which  is  applied  not  only  to  the  cooking  of  flesh  but  also  to 
the  boiling  down  of  fruit  to  make  preserves  (Ma  as.  4i,  AW. 
8s).  These  three  verbs  are  generally  taken  to  represent  the 
Latin  assarc,  coguere,  and  clixare  respectively,  in  which  case 
p7V  would  signify  '  to  boil  thoroughly '  (cp  Drn  in  Ezek.  24 10, 

RV  'to  boil  well,'  and  nm»  *'<^  ?'•  5):  it  is  probably  equiva- 
lent to  our  'stew,'  since  in  the  absence  of  knives  and  forks  (see 
Meals)  the  Oriental  has  to  stew  his  meat  till  it  can  be  readily 
pulled  in  pieces  by  the  hand. 

When  the  meat  was  boiled  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  than  was  necessary  for  stewing,  the  rich  liquor 
which  resulted  was  known  as  pio,  mdrdk  (Judg.  619/I 
Is.  Gf>4  kr.  [Kt.  pis]  EV  '  broth  '  j,  also  perhaps  as  nr^^"9 
(Ezek.  24 10,  RV  'make  thick  the  broth').  The  meat 
and  the  broth  might  be  served  together  or  separately 
(the  latter  by  Gideon,  Judg.  loc.  cit.).  When  the  meat, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  set  on  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
water,  to  which  onions  or  other  pungent  vegetables  or 
spices  have  been  added,  the  result  is  the  favourite 
Arab  stew  yahni  (L^),  perhaps  the  j^Se'  {Xed.7) 
and  nip^c  (Ab.  Zar.  2s)  of  the  Mishna.  The  'savoury 
meat  '  (coy;:2,  Gen.  2?4  :  cp  Prov.  203)  which  Rebekah 
prepared  from  '  two  kids  of  the  goats '  was  doubtless  a 
spicy  stew  of  this  kind. 

A  reference  to  another  modern  dish,  kibbekt  which  has  been 

1  The  Mishnic  Heb.  *2B  is  a  large  metal  basket;  cp  BDB, 
and,  for  this  and  other  vessels,  J.  Krengel,  Das  Hausgerat  in. 
der  Mishnah,  1  Theil,  1899  (see  index). 
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called  the  national  dish  of  Syria,  has  been  found  by  various 
scholars  in  Prow  'M  22  RV  :  '  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  loo  I 
in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  anions  bruised  corn,  yet  will  not  his 
foolishness  depart  from  him,'  This  exactly  describes  the  opera- 
tion of  making  Icibbeh  :  the  mutton  is  first  pounded  to  shreds  in 
a  wooden  or  stone  mortar;  it  is  then  mixed  with  burghvl  (see 
Food,  §  1),  and  the  whole  boiled  and  seivud.1  [But  on  the  text 
see  Exp.  T.  vui.  I/97J,  432;  where  niS'in  'bruised  corn'  (?)  is 
emended  to  l^nn,  'his  fellows.'] 

When  an  animal  of  the  herd  (npa)  or  of  the  flock 
(?&,,  see,  further,  Food,  §  n,  and  Sacrifice)  was 
to  be  prepared  for  food  it  was  first  slaughtered  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  method  and  the  carcase  thoroughly 
drained  of  its  blood.  For  skinning,  liint  knives  (cp  j-iSdnd 
Judg.  I929)  were  used  in  early  times  (cp  Josh,  f^/,  RV 
'  knives  of  flint ') — such  as  those  reeoxered  from  Tell-cl- 
Hesv  (Bliss,  op.  cit.  194,  illustr.  106).  Sacrificial 
knives  were  later  known  as  cs^no  (Ezralg;  cp  post- 
biblical  ht'Sti  ;  a  knife  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes 
was  prr  {Prov.  -1'Si) — in  later  Hebrew  always  n;p.  The 
animal  was  then  cut  up,  the  technical  term  for  which  was 
npj  (Lev.  16  i2,  and  often) — a  single  piece  nna" — the 
priests  received  the  portions  that  were  their  due  and  the 
remainder  was  consigned  to  the  pot.  The  latter,  if  of 
copper,  had  in  later  times  to  be  scrupulously  scoured 
(,?-ol  and  rinsed  {~^c\  Zebah.  \\\ff.  ;  cp  ML  74) 
when  the  cooking  was  over. 

The  primitive  hearth  was  formed  of  a  couple  of 
stones  by  which  the  pot  was  supported,  room  being  left 
_.  .  beneath  for  the  fuel — wood  or  dung  (see 
°'  Coals,  §  2).  Large  pots  might  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  tannur  or  baking  oven,  as  at  the 
present  day  :  such  an  arrangement  was  found  to  have 
been  in  use  in  the  ancient  Lachish  (see  Bliss,  op.  at. 
97).  The  smaller  pots  were  boiled  on  a  chafing  dish 
or  pan  containing  charcoal  (e'n  tps,  Zech.  126  AV 
'hearth  of  fire,'  RV  'pan  of  fire'),  as  in  Rameses' 
kitchen.  In  Lev.  11 35  there  is  mention,  alongside  of 
the  tannur  or  oven,  of  the  kiraim  (d'TD,  Kvdpbirobes 
[BF],  xvTpoTro8es  [AL]  ;  EV  '  range[s]  for  pots,'  RVm&- 
'  stew-pan  ').  According  to  the  Talmud,  it  was  a  port- 
able cooking-stove,  capable  of  holding  two  pots  (hence 
the  dual)  as  distinguished  from  the  kitppdh  (nsia,  better 
"sr),  a  stove  which  had  room  for  only  one  pot  (J  as  trow, 
DicL,  s.v.).  Like  the  ta?inf<r,  it  was  of  baked  clay, 
and,  therefore,  easily  broken  (cp  Di.  in  loc.  and  Now. 
HA  2280,  n. ).  The  kirda  (in  the  sing.)  and  the  kuppak 
are  frequently  mentioned  together  in  the  Mishna  (see 
esp.  Kelim).  For  carrying  the  necessary  charcoal  a 
ladle  or  firepan  (nnna)  was  used  (Ex.  2?3  383  ;  in  Num. 
\*)bff.  'censer'  ;  Kel.  237)  ;  for  stirring  and  adjusting 
it,  a  pair  of  tongs  (emp1?"  Is.  66)  ;  cy  shovels  (pala  or 
rutrum),  for  removing  the  ashes,  are  mentioned,  but 
only  in  connection  with  the  great  altar  (see  Altar,  §  9). 
The  bellows  (nzrp;  (pua-yp-rjp  [btsAO])  of  Jer.  629  was 
probably  used  only  by  the  metal  smelters — for  a  descrip- 
tion and  illustration,  see  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.  lyiz. 
The  ordinary  housewife  was  content  to  fan  the  charcoal 
with  ,l  fan  (nr:c,  AV/.  10  7)  of  feathers,  as  pictured  in 
the  representation  of  Rameses'  kitchen  referred  to  above. 

The  names  of  various  utensils  in  which  food  was 
actually  cooked  are  differently  rendered  in  EV  without 
any  attempt  at  consistency  :    pan,   kettle, 


caldron,  pot  (in  this  order  is  the  list  given 


5.  Cooking 

in  1  S.  "J.  14).  The  data  at  our  command 
do  not  permit  of  these  being  accurately  distinguished 
one  from  another.      In  the  houses  of  the  poor  they  were 

■*  For  other  modern  dishes  see  Lane  {Mod.  Egypt.  0)  and  esp. 
the  elaborate  menu  of  a  native  dinner  in  Klunzinger  {Upper 
Egypt,  sgf.) ;  see  also,  for  Syria,  Landberg  (Provcrbes  et 
Dtctons,  passim). 

2  The  good  piece'  (AV)  or  'portion'  (RV)  of  flesh  which 
David  distributed  among  the  people  at  the  inhringing  of  the 
ark  (2  S.  6 19  1  Ch.  16  3)  is  only  one  of  several  traditional  render- 
ings of  the  doubtful  Heb.  word  ISB'K,  the  real  signification  of 
which  has  been  lost.     See  Dr.   TBS  in  loc.     [Since  the  word 


doubtless  of  glazed  or  even  unglazed  earthenware  (^3 
enn,  Lev.  6.;S[2iJ  ;  see  Pottery)  ;  in  those  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  of  bronze  (ntrm  ,,?3i  l0c.  cit.,  Ezek. 
2-1  n).  The  difference  of  rank  (so  to  say)  between  the 
two  materials  gives  point  to  Ben  Sira's  illustration, 
'What  fellowship  shall  the  earthen  pot  have  with  the 
[brazen]  kettle?'  {x^rpa.  irpbs  X^T/ra  :  Ecclus.  132/). 
In  connection  with  the  temple  we  read  not  only  of  pots 
and  caldrons  made  of  bronze  (1  K.  745  ?  K.  25 14  Jer. 
,ri2i8)  but  also  of  such  vessels  of  silver  and  gold 
(Jer.  Wig). 

i.  for  boiling  meat  various  vessels  were  employed 
(cp  1  .S.  214).  (a)  The  most  frequently  mentioned  is 
tile  yd,  sir,  pot  or  caldron.  It  was  used  for  cooking 
the  ordinary  family  meal  (2  K.438/.  iVIic.  83  Ex.  I63 
[llesh  pots  of  Egypt]),  and  for  boiling  the  sacrificial  flesh 
(Zech.  I-I20).  It  served  also  for  a  '  washpot '  (Ps.  608 
[10]).  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest  of  the  cook- 
ing vessels,  to  judge  from  the  incident  recorded  in  2  K. 
438^  ('the  great  jjot  for  the  whole  company  of  the 
prophets),  (b)  The  kiyyor  (-|i>;j)  must  have  been  a  wide, 
shallow  pot  of  considerable  size,  since  the  same  name 
is  given  to  the  '  laver  of  brass'  (Ex.  30 18)  at  which  the 
priests  were  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet.  It  served  as 
a  chafing-dish  (Zech.  126).  Wherein  the  kiyyor  differed 
from  (c)  the  pdn/r  (ins)  in  which  the  manna  was  boiled 
(Nu.  118  RV),  and  (1/)  the  dud  (in,  Job  41 20 [12]),  and 
(e)  the  kalldhath  (nn^p,  Mic.  33),  we  do  not  know. 

In  Job4l2o[i2]  caldron  (AY)  is  a  mistranslation  of  pciN  (see 
Rush,  2).  In  2  S,  13o  MT  has  rnb'D,  not  found  elsewhere  (EV 
pan);  but  the  true  reading  is  probably  '[and  she  called  the] 
servant'  (rntrD  •  so  Klo.  followed  by  Ki.  and  Bu.). 

These  various  pots,  pans,  etc.,  were  probably  used  without  a 
lid  (in  late  Heb.  ^02),  although  the  obscure  T£S  of  Nu.  19  15 
is  taken  by  some  to  have  this  signification. 

ii.  A  fork  (jSid,  j^id)  of  two  or  three  (1  S.  213) 
prongs  was  used  to  lift  the  meat  from  the  pot,  and  also 
to  stir  the  contents  of  the  latter  (see  illustration,  Wilkin- 
son, op.  cit.  32). 

iii.  The  spoons  (ntos)  mentioned  among  the  furniture 
of  the  table  of  shewbread  (Ex.  2529)  and  elsewhere  were 
more  probably  shallow  bowls.  We  find,  however,  in 
the  Mishna,  real  spoons  (~nnn)  made  of  bone  (S/iabb. 
8  6,  Kel.  17  2)  and  of  glass  [Kel.  30  2).  There 
is  also  mention  of  a  wooden  cooking  ladle  (j';-  -ins 
Besdh,  1  7),  which  was  probably  used  for  removing  the 
scum  (nx^n,  Ezek.  246  n,  so  AV  ;  but  this  word  is  more 
probably  'rust'  as  RV)  from  the  contents  of  the  par  fir 
or  pot  (otherwise  explained  by  Levy,  s.v.  -bib). 

While  boiling,  to  judge  from  the  comparative 
frequency  of  the  OT  references,  was  the  favourite 
_  ,.  mode  of  cooking  flesh-meat,  there  need 
°'  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  roasting 
also  was  practised  from  the  earliest  times.  In  its  most 
primitive  form,  roasting,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in 
laying  the  meat  directly  on  the  ashes  or  other  source  of 
heat,  either  kindled  on  the  ground  or  in  a  pit  specially 
dug  (Burckhardt,  iXutes,  etc.  I240,  Rob.  BR  [41],  1 118 
304).  The  fish  of  which  the  disciples  partook  by  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  was  cooked  by  being  laid  on  the  charcoal 
(dipaptov  £iriKdiJ.evov,  Jn.  21a). 

The  spit,  the  o/JrXis  of  the  Homeric  poems,  is  not 
mentioned,  as  it  happens,  in  the  OT  ;  but  of  its  use 
there  need  be  no  doubt.  In  Egypt,  Erman  tells  ,us, 
'  the  favourite  national  dish,  the  goose,  was  generally 
roasted  over  live  embers  ;  the  spit  is  very  primitive,  a 
stick  stuck  through  the  beak  and  neck  of  the  bird. 
They  roasted  fish  in  the  same  way,  sticking  the  spit 
through  the  tail'  (Egypt,  189,  illustr.  ib. ,  and  Wilk. 
235).  The  wooden  spit  was  favoured  by  the  Romans 
(cp  Verg.    Gcorg.  2396,    '  Pinguiaque  in  verubus  torre- 

appears  to  be  corrupt,  the  emendation  "IN'b  np,  'a  piece  of 
flesh,'  has  been  suggested  by  Cheyne.  This  easy  alteration 
suits  the  context.] 
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bimus  exta  colurnis).'  Later  Hebrew  legislation  —  in 
this,  no  dc  »ubt,  perpetuating  an  ancient  practice — required 
that  the  Passover  lamb  should  be  roasted  on  a  spit  'if 
pomegranate  (|13tW>  -nsi"  [Levy,  -rrt'J  J'fs.  7i).  The 
ordinary  spit,  being  of  iron, — so  much  we  may  infer 
from  the  demand  that  a  spit  purchased  from  an  idolater 
must  lie  cleansed  in  the  fire  (Ab.  Zara.  5  12) — was  not 
allowed  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose  ;  neither  was 
the  gridiron  (,-|S-dn,  Pes.  7 2).  The  spit,  we  may  sup- 
pose, rested  on  andirons1  (/Sdcrets,  vara;),  on  which  it 
could  be  turned  by  the  hand. 

The  passage  of  the  treatise  Pesdhlm  above  referred 
to  speaks  further  of  roasting,  or  more  etauly  of 
broiling,  on  a  gridiron  placed  apparently  over  the 
mouth  of  a  tannur  or  baking  oven.  The  gridiron  was 
perhaps  used  to  prepare  the  piece  of  broiled  fish  {ixdfos 
6tttov  )iipos)  of  Lk.  i!4  42.  Not  only  flesh  and  fish  but 
also  eggs,  onions,  etc.,  were  roasted  by  the  Jews 
(Shabb.  lio). 

The  favourite  mode  of  roasting  meat  for  ordinary  household 
purposes  at  the  present  day  in  Syria  is  by  means  of  skewers. 
The  meat  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  are  stuck  upon  the 
skewers  and  roasted  over  a  brazier.  Meat  thus  prepared  is 
termed  kebab. 

With  regard  to  the  food-products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  (see  Food),  many  vegetables  were  of  course 

„  ...  eaten  raw  (ciuos,  in  Hebrew  Tt,  literally 
7.  Vegetable  ,        ,.   , 

food  'living,    a  word  applied  not  only  to  raw 

animal  flesh  [1  S  215  Lev.  \Zioff.~\.  but 
also  to  fish  [Xedar.Cjjf],  to  vegetables  [/*.],  and  even 
to  unmixed  wine).  They  were  also  cooked  by  being 
boiled,  alone  or  mixed  with  various  ingredients — such 
as  oil  and  spices.  The  Hebrew  housewives,  we  may 
be  sure,  were  not  behind  their  modern  kinsfolk  of  the 
desert,  of  whom  Doughty  testifies  that  '  the  Arab  house- 
wives make  savoury  messes  of  any  grain,  seething  it 
and  putting  thereto  only  a  little  salt  and  samn  '  (Ar. 
/A'i.2130).  Thus,  of  the  cereals,  the  obscure  'arisdh 
(riD'ty.  Nu.  lOso/l)  was  probably  a  porridge  of  barley 
groats  (see,  further,  FuoD,  §  1),  whilst  Jacob  sod  for 
himself  o.  dish  (tb,  EV  'pottage')  of  lentils  (Gen. 
252934)  ;  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  vegetarian  dish 
prepared  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets  (2  K.  i-$ff.\ 
cp  Hagg.  212).  In  XT  times,  at  least,  it  was  known 
that  the  pulses  or  pod-plants  were  improved  by  being 
soaked  (MM  rne'i  before  being  boiled.  Various  kinds, 
such  as  beans  and  lentils,  might  be  boiled  together 
(Chiah,  I7):  thev  might  also,  like  our  French  beans, 
lie  boiled  in  the  pods  (mr^)-  In  the  OT  we  find  men- 
tion of  the  ma/iabath  (nzno,  Ti)yavov,  AV  'pan,  RV 
'baking-pan,  mg,  'flat  plate,'  Lev.  2s  621  [14],  etc.) 
and  the  iimrhisheth  (nrrn?,  EY  'frying  pan,'  Lev.  27 
79).  The  mahabath  certainly  (see  Ezek,  43),  and  the 
marhe'sheth  probably,  was  of  iron  ;  and,  although  both 
are  used  with  reference  only  to  the  sacrificial  cakes  (see 
Bakemlats,  Brlaii),  we  may  legitimately  infer  from 
the  fact  that  the  martyrs  of  2  Mace.  7  were  roasted  alive 
on  the  rriyavov  (vv.  35;  cp  late  Heb.  word  p-t;)  that 
both  may  have  been  used  also  in  the  preparation  of 
meat. 

To  judge  from  the  prepositions  employed  (^i',  'on',  and  2,  'in'), 
the  mahabath  was  deeper  than  the  7?ia-?-/ie'sht  ih.  This  inference  is 
ojnlirmed  by  the  tradition,  which  we  find  in  the  Mishna,  that  the 
aiia-rence  between  the  mar/u:s/uth  and  the  ma.ha.batk  consisted 
in  the  former  having  a  lid  (''02}  while  the  latter  had  none  ;  to 
which  another  authority  adds  that  the  former  is  deep  and  its 
ontents  thud,  the  latter  flat  and  its  contents  firm  (Mt'iak.  5s). 
The  ina'i.'ibath,  in  short,  was  a  stew-pan,  the  marnr^lutk  similar 
tu  a  Scotch  '  girdle,'  a  flat  iron  plate  on  which  oatcake.s  are  baked. 

A  striking  illustration  of  Kzek.  43  is  furnished  by  Doughty 
(Ar.  Dix.  \^\),  who  describes  an  iron -plated  door  in  the 
castle  of  Hfiyil  :  '  the  plates  (in  the  indigence  of  their  arts)  are 
the  shield-like  iron  pans  (tannur)  upon  which  the  town  house- 
wives bake  ihtir  girdle-bread.' 

Other  utensils  named  or  implied   are  (a)  the    sieve, 

1  Some  would  give  this  or  a  similar  sense  to  n^jON-  See 
Jastrow,  Dint.  s.it. 
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ndphdh  (nsi.  Is.  "0.3  ;  Shabb.  82,  Abotk,  bis),  for 
sifting  the  "nour,  and  (b)  the  simmer,  m?sammi{rethl 
rr^b  [Shabb.  20 1,  Ah.  ;>  15  [especially  for  wine]  ;  cp  Is. 
2."  6,  Mt.  23  24).  An  ordinary  bowl,  however,  might  be 
perforated  bo  as  to  sent:  as  a  strainer,  as  we  see  from 
the  pottery  of  Tell-el-Hesy  (Uliss,  op.  cit.  85).  To 
these  may  be  added  (6-)  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
post-biblical  terms  fur  a  pot,  niip  ,  hence  rrrip  nL-j/s 
came  to  signify  'cooked  food'  (Xiufiir.  fn).  For  the 
vessels  used  for  serving  food,  see  Meals,  §  8. 

The  importance  of  oil  in  the  Hebrew  kitchen  will  be 

noticed  under  OlL  {q.z'.).      In  early  time-*  the  custom, 

so  popular  among  ihr  modern  Anibs, 

8.  Condiments.    of  boiling  flesh  in  milu  seems  t0  havc 

prevailed  among  the  Hebrews.  The  oldest  legislation 
— confirmed  by  the  Deuteronomic — limited  this  practice 
so  far  as  to  forbid  (for  reasons  that  are  still  obscure  :  cp 
Food,  §  13,  and  see  Magic,  Sai.  kificf.)  the  seething  of 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (Ex.  23io  3426  Dt.  142i). 
In  NT  times  this  prohibition  had  been  extended  far 
beyond  its  original  intention. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  Mishna  :  '  It  is  forbidden  to  seethe  (^•c'Z>> 
any  sort  of  flesh  in  milk,  except  the  flesh  of  fish  and  locust*  ,  it 
is  also  forbidden  to  set  flesh  upon  the  table  along  with  cheese ' 
(with  the  same  exceptions,  Khulltn,  81).  It  was  still  debated 
whether  the  prohibition  applied  to  fowls  and  game  or  only  to 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  (ib.  4).  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
it  became  part  of  the  Jewish  dietary  law,  that  two  distinct  sets 
of  cooking  utensils — one  for  meat  alone,  and  another  for  dishes 
into  the  preparation  of  which  milk  or  butter  enters — are  required 
in  e\ery  orthodox  Jewish  kitchen  (see  on  this  law  of  3?n3  "lt:'3 
esp.  Wiener,  Die  jud.  S/v/k, ^■st/zc,  41-120  ['95]).  Extreme 
purists  have  gone  the  length  uf  using  three  {ib.  115^)  and  even 
four  such  sets.  A.   R.   S.   K. 

COOS,  or  rather,  as  in  RV  and  1  Mace.  15 23  EV, 
Cos  (kcoC  I  now  Stanchw — i.e.,  es  rr\v  no)),  the  least 
and  most  southerly  of  the  four  principal  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  It  lies  at  the  entrance  to  a  deep 
bay,  on  the  two  projecting  promontories  of  which  were 
Cnldus  and  Hahcarnassus.  It  owed  its  fertility  to  its 
volcanic  origin,  and  its  commercial  importance  to  its 
position.  It  lies  on  the  high  road  of  all  maritime  traffic 
between  the  Dardanelles  and  Cyprus  :  vessels  coasting 
in  either  direction  must  pass  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
capital  {also  called  Cos),  which  was  on  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  had  a  good  anchorage  and  a  port 
sheltered  from  all  winds  except  those  from  the  SF. 
Lucan  (P/iar.  8=43)  thus  sketches  the  usual  route  of 
ships : — 

Kphi'sonqiti-  relinqxtens 
Radit  saxa  Satni  ',   spirat  dc  I  it  ore  Coo 
Aura  flue.ns;   Cnidon  inde  fugit,  claramque  relinquit 
Sole  Rhodon. 
In  precise  agreement  with  this  is  the  account  of  Paul's 
voyage  from   Macedonia  to  Palestine  (Acts  21  1).      His 
ship  ran  before  the  wind  (cvdvopofXTjcravTes)  from  Miletus, 
about  40  m.   to  the  X. ,  down  to  Cos  [i.e.,  either  the 
island  or  the  capital:   probably  the  latter   is  meant); 
next  day  it  reached  Rhodes. 

In  spite  of  its  geographical  advantages,  Cos  remained  historic- 
ally unimportant.  Its  inhabitants,  apparently  of  deliberate 
choice,  eschewed  foreign  relationships,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  development  of  internal  resources.  No  colonies  were 
sent  out  ;  for  long  the  capital  was  in  the  west  of  the  island; 
the  strategic  and  commercial  importance  of  its  present  site  was 
ignored  until  366  B.C.  When  at  last  the  Coans  were  compelled 
to  emerge  from  their  seclusion,  it  was  only  to  echo  the  voice  of 
Rhodes  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy.  The  success  of  this 
concentration  of  energy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  (Jos  ranked 
with  Rhodes,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Lesbos  as  one  <<f  the  fxaxapuiv 
vr)<TOL  (Diod.  Sic.  ^8182),  and  by  the  existence  of  the  saying 
'He  who  cannot  thrive  in  Cos  will  do  no  better  in  Egypt.'1 
Allied  with  this  material  prosperity  was  the  development  of 
liberal  arts.  Under  the  Ptolemies  Cos  became  an  important 
literary  centre.  With  it  are  connected  the  names  of  Theocritus 
the  poet,  LjCtussus  the  historian,  Apelles  the  painter,  and,  at  an 
earlier  date  (5th  cent.  B.C.),  Hippocrates  the  pbysiunn.  Cos 
was  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  worship  of  jKsuila|Hi_is,  and 
of  the  caste  or  medical  school  of  Asclepiad.e.  Claudius  in  53 
a.d.  gave  the  island  the  privilege  of  immunity,  mainly  for  its 
medical  fame  (Tac.  Ann.  126i). 

1  ov  ov  Opeipei  Kd>5  e/ceteov  ovSe  Alyvmos. 
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Among  the  commercial  product-,  of  the  island  were  unguents, 

two  kinds  of  wine,  pottery  (timpho?<r  Cocp,  Pliny,  HN  35  161), 
and  silk  for  Roman  ladies  ((.  \><.:  /'it >■/•<■</-.; ■,  Hor.  Od.  i\.  I'd  13 
vestes  tenues,  Tibull.  ii.  S55).  Cus  is  s l ill  an  active  port. 
Strabo  (657)  not os  the  fair  aspect  of  the  city  t->  one  entering  the 
roads. 

Interesting  is  the  connection  of  Cos  v.ith  the  Jews. 
As  Mithndates  seized  800  talents  deposited  in  die  island 
by  the  Jews  of  Asia  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7  2),  there  must  then 
have  been  a  Jewish  settlement  there  engaged  in  banking. 
In  1  Mace,  la-3  Cos  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  places 
to  which  the  circular  letter  of  the  Roman  senate  111 
favour  of  the  Jews  [circa  1 30-8  B.  e. )  is  said  to  have  been 
addressed.  In  86  it.  c.  t  laius  Eannius  wrote  to  the 
Coan  authorities  enclosing  a  soni/tts  conn  It  urn,  to  secure 
safe  convoy  for  Jewish  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  The 
island  was  connected  also  with  Herod  the  t.  ireat  (Jos. 
£/  i.'lln),  and  with  his  son  Antipas  (Bueckh,  2502). 

Best  authority,  /risen  r:  whs  of  Cos,  by  1'aton  and  Hicks, 
1891  ;  an  attempt  at  direct  combination  of  epigraphy  and 
history.  W.  J.  W. 

COPPER  iJVJVTJ  ;  x&\koc  ;  cp  Brass).  The  com- 
pound of  copper  and  zinc   that   we  call  brass  appears 

T  „  ,  to  have  been  little  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
&JP  •  f-,ut  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
copper  was  early  known,  and  that  it  was  hardened  by 
means  of  alloys  into  bronze.  iSeneferu,  a  conquering 
pharaoh  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  worked  the  Sinaitic 
copper  mines,  and  M.  de  Morgan  has  found  some 
articles  of  copper  in  the  tomb  of  Menus  (traditionally 
regarded  as  the  first  king  of  Kgvpt),  explored  bv  him  in 
1897.  M.  Anielineau  appears  to  have  proved  that 
copper  was  known  at  an  even  earlier  date,  and  from 
his  researches  and  those  of  Mr.  Quibell  at  Kom  el- 
Ahmar  we  mav  probably  conclude  that  the  Pharaonic 
Egyptians  were  from  the  first  not  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  gold  and  copper  [hint).  Themines  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  continued  to  be  the  chief  source  from  which 
the  Egyptians  drew  their  copper  (see  Maspero,  Dawn  of 
Civ.  355,  and  cp  Sinai)  ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  century 
they  obtained  it  also  from  Alasia — i.e.,  Cyprus1  (see 
Am.  Tab.,  25  and  27),  where  Cesnola  has  found 
both  copper  and   bronze  celts  in    Phoenician   remains. 

The  oldest  Babylonian  specimens  of  copper  are  those 
found  by  M.  de  Sarzec  at  Tello  (before  2500  B.C. ) ;   at 

T    V.  h  1      "       ^e^  zs-:->ifr,  in   the  same  neighbour- 
•*  '   hood,    Mr.    Loftus  has  found  even  a. 

large  copper  factor}7  ( 1500  B.  c. ).  In  Babylonian 
graves,  and  also  in  what  Dr.  J.  P.  Peters  calls  a 
jeweller's  shop  (at  Nippur),  objects  made  of  copper 
(belonging  to  circa  1300  B.C.)  have  been  found. 
Hommel  thinks,  on  philological  grounds,  that  the 
Semitic  Babylonians  as  metallurgists  were  pupils  of 
the  Sumerians,  and  dates  their  acquaintance  with 
copper  and  iron  very  early.2  The  inscriptions  make 
frequent  mention  of  copper  [si pant)  and  bronze3  (cr/2, 
also  kit,  and  urudft;  cp  Lat.  raudus  =  ces  in  feet  urn). 
The  ancient  hymn  (in  Sumerian  and  Assyrian)  to  <bbil, 
the  fire-god,  extols  him  for  his  services  in  the  mixing  of 
copper  and  tin  (cp  Tubal-cain,  and  see  Cainites, 
§  id).  The  Assyrians  used  bronze  axes  as  late  as  the 
nin'.h  century.  They  derived  their  copper  and  bronze 
largely  from  the  so-called  Na'iri  countries  ;  ultimntely, 
therefore,  from  Armenia  ;  the  copper  in  the  tribute  paid 
to  Ramman-nirari  III.  by  Damascus  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  (Iron).4 

The    Canaamtes,    naturally    enough,    were    well    ac- 
quainted with  copper.     According  to  Ritt<-r  (Erdk.  }  7  1063 
cited  by  Knobel),  there  are  still  traces  of 
ancient  copper-mines  in  the  Lebanon  ;5 

1  Flinders  Petne  also  accepts  Winckler's  identification  of 
Alasia  in  Am.  Tab.  with  Cyprus  (where  copper  was  worked). 
See  his  argument,  Syria  and  Egypt,  44  C'98). 

2  Die  seuiit.   I  'ot/crr,  1  4 1  o. 

3  Cp  Lenormant,  TSBA  t>334j: 

4  On  iron  and  bronze  among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians, 
cp  Winckler,  AOJ-  1  159^ 

5  Cp  the  important  descriptive  phrase  quoted  in  Del.  /'aj\ 
333,  sad  Ba'ali-sapuna  sadu  rabfl  siparri     the  mountain  Baal- 
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this  is  confirmed  by  what  seems  to  be  an  assertion  of 
the  fact  in  Dt.  So.  and  Xeeh.  61  (see  below,  §  5). 
On  the  E.  of  the  Lebanon  range  copper  must  have 
been  abundant  in  the  'land  of  Nuhassi'  (Am.  Tab.), 
which  Halevy  ingeniously  identifies  with  Zobah  ;  and  in 
later  times  there  were  copper  mines  in  Edom  at  Phainon, 
or  Phenon  (cp  Pinon).  The  Phonicians  early  employed 
bron/.e  for  works  of  art,1  and  the  great  mound  of  Tell 
el  Mesy,  believed  to  be  l.aihish,  proves  that  the  Amorites 
who  dwelt  there  had  used  their  opportunities.  '  In 
the  remains  of  the  Amorite  city  (perhaps  1500  B.C.) 
there  are  large-  rough  weapons  of  war,  made  of  copper 
without  admixture  of  tin;  above  this,  dating  perhaps 
from  1250  to  800,  appear  bronze-  tools,  but  the  bronze 
gradually  becomes  scarcer,  its  place  being  taken  by 
iron '"(sec  Iron).  Whatever,  therefore, 
be  the  date  of  1  S.  1 7 5  as  a  document, 
we  nmy  feel  quite  certain  lhat  the  Philistine  warriors  had 
armour  of  bronze  ;  indeed,  their  ancestors  in  Asia  Minor 
doubtless  had  bronze  weapons  long  before  David's 
time.3  Goliath,  however,  uses  weapons  of  attack  made 
of  iron  (the  kidou  \f\  of  bronze  can  hardly  be  a  javelin  ; 
see  Goliath). 

The  statement  in  Josh.  624  (copper  or  bronze  vessels 
found  in  Jericho)  will  be  in  the  main  correct  ;  also  that 
in  2  S.  S8,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  abundance  of 
bronze  in  Syria.  Whether  the  serpent  of  bronze  called 
Nehusmtan  \p2-v.~\  was  earlier  than  the  temple  of 
Solomon  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted.  At  any  rate,  the 
notice  in  Nu.  2\ 9  (JE)  is  as  much  of  an  anachronism  as 
that  in  Ex.  082-8  (P).  The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
had  no  workers  in  bronze.  Nor  could  David  find  a 
competent  bronze-worker  in  all  Israel  ;  the  statements 
respecting  Hiram  the  artificer  in  r  K.  7 13  /  are  no 
doubt  historical.4  In  the  later  regal  period  it  was,  of 
course,  quite  otherwise  (cp  Jer.  628/!  Ezek.  22  18  20). 
From  2  K.  2613  f  Jer.  52 17  f  we  learn  that  the 
Babylonians  broke  the  sacred  vessels  of  bronze  and 
carried  away  the  metal  to  Babylon  ;  no  doubt 
Rehoboam's  shields  of  'brass'  (1  K.  I427  2  Ch.  12 10) 
went  there  too  ;  but  the  chief  losses  were  probably 
repaired.  The  cymbals  in  the  second  temple  were 
certainly  of  copper  or  bronze,  as  we  may  infer  from 
1  Ch.  15i9  Jos.  Ant  vii.  123  (cp  1  Cor.  13 1).  Gates  of 
1  brass'  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  107 16  Is.  4T>2  (cp  Herod. 
1 179,  and  see  Mr.  Pinches'  account  of  the  bronze  gates 
of  Balawat)  ;5  mining  implements  of  '  brass  '  in  Ecclus. 
4817  (Heb.  Text). 

That    '  brass  '  (bronze)  should  be  used  to  symbolise 

hardness  and  strength  is  natural.      In  time  of  drought, 

it  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  were  bronze, 

5.  01  usage.    sQ  that  nQ  rain  could  pass  through  them 

(Dt.  2823),  or  as  if  the  earth  were  bronze,  so  that  it  could 
never  be  softened  again  (Lev.  lib"  19).  A  sufferer  asks  if 
his  '  flesh  '  {i.e.,  body)  is  of  brass  (Job6i2),  as  the  bones 
of  Behemoth  (Job  40 18)  and  the  brow  of  disobedient  Israel 
(Is.  484)  are,  by  other  writers,  said  to  be.  To  be  com- 
pared with  brass  is  not,  however,  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. It  was  the  third  empire  in  Nebuchadrezzar's 
vision  that  was  of  '  brass  '  (Dan.  239  cp  v.yz).  On  the 
other  hand,  '  brass '  in  the  obscure  phrase  '  mountains 
of  brass  '  (Zech.  6 1 )  has  no  symbolic  meaning  ;  '  brass  ' 
(i.e. ,  copper)  is  merely  mentioned  to  enable  the  reader  to 
identify  the  mountains  (cp  Nuhassi,  the  '  copperland ' ; 
see  tj  3). 

Difficult  as  the  passage  is,  we  need  not  despair  of  explaining 
it.       The  'mountains  of  brass1  are  parallel  to  the  'mountains 

sapun,  great  mountain  of  copper  '  ;  nkn  Sargon,  Ann.  23,  where 
jlail-sapuna,  '  the  great  mountain,*  is  spoken  of  as  containing 
mines  (copper?). 

1  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus. 

2  Dr.  J.    H.   Gladstone,  'The  Metals  of  Antiquity  ,'  Nature, 
April  21,  1898,  p.  596. 

3  Schliemann's  discovery  of  weapons  of  copper  and  bronze  on 
the  site  of  Troy  is  well  known. 

4  On  the  right  reading  of  1  K.  7  46,  see  Adam,  i- 

5  The  bronze  ornaments  of  the    palace  gates  from   Balawat 
(parts  i.-iv.)  publibhed  by  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archccol. 
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those  \UibIe  from  Babylonia — in  Zech.  Is,  and  must  have  been 
as  well  known  as  these  to  Zeehariah's  hearers  01-  readers.  They 
were  no  doubt  the  '  hills  out  of  which  thou  tn.iyeM.  dig  copper' 
(  Dt.  Nc.)  —i.e.,  Lebanon  and  Harmon  (^ee  al» >vu,  §  3),  which 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Lhe  Holy  Land.  It  is  the 
'  land  of  the  north  '  (the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  StK  ncid<e?) 
that  chiefly  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker  1  {'.'■-■)■  See 
Zechariah,  Book  of.  On  -^-O  nBTO  Ezra 827,  cp  Colours, 
S  7-  T.  K.  C. 

COR  ("13,  perh.  Ass.  kdru  [v.  Muss-Arnolt,  j.i'.],  or 
from  x/  "113  ;  see  No.  ZDMG  40  734  ['86]),  a  measure  of 
capacity  =  an  homer  (10  ephahs  or  baths)  ;  of  wheat 
and  barley  (1  K.  4  22  [52];  EV  'measure,'  mg.  'cor'; 
2  Ch.  2 10  [9]  'l~i  5  ;  RVmS-  '  cors ').  As  a  liquid  measure 
Kzek.  45  14.  2  K.  625  (emended  text)  speaks  of  \  cor  of 
carobs  (see  Husks). 

In  1  K.  an  [25]  'measures  of  oil'  is  wrong;  read  jCC'  nil 
'  baths  of  oil,'  after  (D  and  |j  ■;_■  Ch.  2  9.  Kopos  [BAL]  a  loan-word, 
which  in  <£  represents  both  13  and  121,  occurs  once  in  XT  (Lk. 
It!  7  RVmg.  'cors'  ;  AVniff  says  '  abuut  14  bushels  and  a  pottle'). 
See  Weights  and  Mi;  as  links. 

CORAL  is  EV's  rendering  in  Job 28 18  Ezek.  27  16  of 

mQNl,  a  word  of  unknown  origin,  which  occurs  also 

-    f.-     m       in  V\-(>\ .  24  7,   where   EV   treats   it  as    a    i 
1.  RamOtn      ,  c  ,  ■  ,    , 

•  i      i.-^    1    derivative    of   c"~i,   meaning      too  hi  eh. 
unidentified.  «T    .  .  .         .     to  ,  „° 

Most     commentators,    however     ( Hitz. , 

Siegfr. -Sta. ,  etc.),  suppose  that  there  is  a  reference  to  a 

precious  object  called  ro  moth. — as  if  the  wise  man  meant, 

'  Wisdom  is  as  much  out  of  the  fool's  reach  as  coral.' 

Neither  explanation  is  satisfactory. - 

The  word  occurs  only  twice,  and,  since  the  Vss.  shed 

an  uncertain  light  on  the  meaning,  we  must  be  content 

to  make  the  most  of  internal  evidence. 

Ezek.  has  Ka/AwO  [!!<,>],  paixfj.ojd  [A J,  scricion  ;  Job  has  fierempa 

[UnAC  Theod.],  ui//TjAd  fSym.],   cxccUti*    Prov.  has  <ro^>Ca  kol 

tvvoia.  aya.61)  Iv  TruAais  [B^A]  for  "iJ/c'D  fiT:n  ^'"N1?  P  "SO  [Vg., 

The  context  in  Job  {ramoth,  gab  is,  pPnhum)  shows 
that  some  precious  and  ornamental  substance  is  intended, 
and  Dillmann  infers  from  the  language  that  ramoth 
was  regarded  as  less  valuable  than  phiinim  (see  below). 
According  to  MT  of  Ezek.  27  16,  ramoth,  with  ?iophek, 
argamdn,  rikniah,  bus,  and  kadhkodh,  was  brought  into 
the  Tynan  market  bv  merchants  of  Svna  ;  but  probably 
(see  Cornill,  ad  loc.)  we  should  read  for  Aram  (din) 
Edom  (dtx)  ;4  as  Cornill  remarks,  Edom  was  an  im- 
portant stnge  in  the  transport  of  merchandise  westward 
from  S.  Arabia  and  India.  This  last  indication  of  the 
provenance  of  ramoth  makes  against  the  usual  rabbinic 
rendering,  '  coral '  ;  for  the  red  coral  of  commerce — the 
hard  calcareous  skeleton  of  the  colonial  Actinozoon, 
Cor  allium  nohile.  Pal.  [rub  rum.  Da  Costa),  which  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
as  far  as  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  is  -<t  considerable 
source  of  wealth  in  the  Mediterranean  basin — occurs  in 
its  natural  state  much  less  frequently  S.  and  E.  of  Suez. 
^.  In  RV"lL-'-  'corals'  (Lam.  47),  'red  coral,'  and 
'pearls'  (Job  28  18  Prov.  ?,  15  $n  ^1)15  31  10)  are  suggested 
as  renderings  alternative  to  '  rubies ' 
(see  Rl'BY,  i)  for  ctjd  ptnlnim. 
Certainly  '  rubies  '  is  not  a  good  render- 
ing. The  words,  '  the  catching'  {~vr>  ;  EV,  improbably, 
'price')  of  wisdom  is  above  that  of  rubies,'  in  Job  28 18, 


1  This  interpretation  is  due  to  Gr.itzljud.  Zt.  1885,  pp.  549^) ; 
it  has  been  overlooked  by  even  the  most  recent  commentators. 
For  other  views,  on  the  whole  very  improbable  ones,  see  Wright, 
Zechariah,  \23,f.\  N<>w.  and  GASm.  decline  to  offer  any 
opinion. 

2  Bickell  :  'If  thou  hold  thy  peace  (nisi)  before  a  fool,  thou 
art  wise.' 

3  Targ.  Job  "S  16  has,  for  ri'"X^.  :T1-'-:^  =  <rai'Sapa,ieij  of 
Theophr.,  etc.,  viz.,  native  realgar,  or  ruby  sulphur  (disulphide 
of  arsenic).  It  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  pigment,  but  can- 
not be  intended  here  (indication,  however,  of  colour). 

4  With  Aq.,  Pesh.,  some  Heb.  MSS,  and  virtually  tp  (av$pu>- 
™us  =  D"IN)-     Sym.  and  Theod.  support  MT. 
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would  seem  to  imp])'  that  a  fishery  was  in  the  case,1  and, 
if  two  of  our  best  critics  may  be  followed,  the  nobles  of 
Jerusalem  are  described  in  Lam.  47  as  '  purer  than  snow, 
whiter  than  milk,  more  ruddy  than  branches  of  pUninnn  ' 
(i.  e. ,  obviously,  of  coral ).  -  Another  reference  to 
ptniulm,  of  considerable  interest,  occurs  in  Ps.  4f>  14  [13]. 
where  we  should  no  doubt  read  o'r:S  for  rro'JD  ;  the 
whole  line  should  perhaps  run,  '  on  her  neck  is  a  wreath 
of  pininlm  '  (see  Che.  Ps.  <2'  ad  loc. ). 

In  the  somewhat  obscure  question  as  to  identification 
of  the  substance  or  substances  intended  by  ramoth  and 
pinTntm,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
6.  KjO      -      -    that  certain  stones  valued  by  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  been  named  from  their 
resemblance  to  coral.      Pliny,  before  passing  from  the 
onyx  and  alabaster  group,  speaks  of  a  valuable  '  corallite 
stone'  found  in  Asia,  of  a  white  hue,  somewhat  approach- 
ing that  of  ivory,  and  in  some  degree  resembling  it  (HN 
3613);    also  of  corallis,   a  native  of  India  and  Syene, 
resembling  minium  in  appearance  ;  and  of  coralloachates 
or  coral-agate,    commonly  found  in   Crete,    and   there 
called  the  '  sacred '  agate,  similar  to  coral,  and  spotted, 
all  over,  like  the  sapphire,  with  drops  of  gold  (375456). 
Cp  Marble. 

COR-ASHAN  (jL^irTG),  1  S.  30  30.     See  Borashan. 

CORBAN  (KopB&N[Ti.].  koPcUn  [WH],  Mk.7iif. 
transliteration  of  Heb.  ]2~lp,  an  offering  ; 3  explained 
by  dwpov,  'gift'  (cp  Mt.  15s  ;  similarly  Jos.  Ant.  iv. 
44:  Koppav),  a  kind  of  votive  offering;  an  object 
devoted  to  the  deity,  and  therefore  tabooed.4  Josephus 
(I.e.)  uses  the  word  in  speaking  of  the  Nazirites  who  were 
dedicated  to  God  as  a  corban,  and  of  the  temple  treasure, 
which  was  inviolable  (Z?/ii.  94  ;  .  .  rbv  lepbu  Oijcraupop, 
KaXetrcu  5£  Kopfiuvas  ;  cp  Mt  276  rcopfiavas).  Theo- 
phrastus,  among  foreign  oaths,  especially  quotes  the 
corban  as  one  belonging  to  the  Jews,  which  was  forbidden 
to  the  Tyrians  (cp  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1  22,  §  167).  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  by  interdicting  himself  by  a  vow  a  man  was 
able  to  refrain  from  using  or  giving  away  any  particular 
object,  and  might  thus  evade  any  troublesome  obligation. 
Several  abuses  crept  in  (cp  Ned.  56),  and,  in  the  passage 
cited  (Mk.  7n  cp  Mt.  15s),  Jesus  denounces  a  system 
which  allowed  a  son,  by  pronouncing  the  word  '  corban  ' 
(and  thus  vowing  a  thing  to  God),  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  duty  of  helping  a  parent.  Cp  comm.  on  Mt.  15s 
Mk.  7  11,  and  especially  L.  Cappellus  on  Mt.  15s  ;  also 
PRE?-)  5  42. 

CORBE  (xopBe  [BA]),  iEsd.5i2  AV  =  Ezra29, 
Zaccai. 

CORD.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  Hebrew  terms  to 
denote  cord  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Among  the  commonest  words  are  L3H  hehel  (\A°  bind),  and 
in'  Tt'/Zii-r  (v/to  stretch),  both  used  of  cords  or  ropes  for  drawing, 
hauling  (cp  2  S.  17  13  EV  'rope'),5  of  tent-ropes  (Is.  33  20  Job 
4  2i),6  and  of  ship's  tackle  ;  see  Ship,  Tent,  §  3.  Yethcr  (0 
in  Judg.  vevpd),  which  seems  to  denote  rather  'gut,'  and  its 
derivative  in'E,  are  used  also  specially  of  bowstrings  (Ps.  11 2 
21  12    [13]).        Less    frequent    terms    are  :    mn    b-ut   (\/to    sew), 

1  The  text  may,  however,  be  corrupt ;  -^(n  is  a  singular  term. 
We  might  emend  to  nUDTtjl,  '(wisdom)  is  esteemed  '  (Che.). 

2  The  common  rendering  is  ' .  .  .  more  ruddy  in  body  than 
pemnim'  (cp  EV).  But  'in  body'  (c^y)  appears  superfluous 
here  ;  whereas  if  we  transpose  the  proposition,  and  read  -^0 
instead  of  '0  c^'i?,  we  get  a  good  sense  (see  above).  ©  does  not 
represent  cither  >\;y  or  □;#.  _  See  Bu.  and  Bickell,  ad  loc. 

'■'•  In  P  of  the  Hexateuch  it  is  the  comprehensive  term  for  all 
ofiemins  '  presented'  to  God,  bloody  or  bloodless  ;  see  also  Ezek. 
'JO  28  4U  43. 

4  See  Levy,  Chald.  IVorterb.,  s.v.  |3"np.  A'/flTB,  s.v.  D3ip 
CJip  [mutilations  of  the  formula,  which  are  equally  binding, 
Kcdarim,  1  2,  as  will  be  explained  under  Yuw,  §  4],  and  also 
Ban,  S  i,  Sacrifice,  Vow. 

5  For  1  K.  '20  31  see  Tukjsan. 

6  Job42i  RV  'tent-cord,'  RVmg.  AV  'excellency.'  (5,  how- 
ever, expresses  -■•— 1  cr.2  H^j  nS.1i  'Surely  when  he  blows 
upon  them,  they  wither.'     This  is  preferable  (so  Beer). 
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'thread'  (Gen.  U2;  Judg.  16 12  Cant.  43;  AY  'fillet,'  RV 
'line'  111  Jer.  .">J  21)  ;  .Tf]  nik/ah  (\/to  encircle,  go  round), 
W.  3  24  RV  'rope'    (AY  rent);     nzV     'tlbhoth  (cp  A^.  abut  t  it  t 

'fetter'),  Judg.  10  13,  etc.;  ^np  /-it////,  Nu.  1T>  38,  etc.,  Judy. 
IG9  (AV  thread,  R\"  .string),  (lor  ( '.cn.  US  18  25  .see  Ring,  §  1)  ; 
and  1j7,    '"'T^  •    see  Lin i-:. 

The  materials  available  were  strips  of  skin  or  hide  {cp 
the  legend  of  the  Carthaginian  J[vr.\a),  or  the  intestines 
of  animals,  especially  the  goat  or  e;imrt  (cp  -in1  above), 
flax  (Kzek.  40  A  and  rushes.  It  is  ropes  of  rushes  that 
are  meant  by  <j\qiv'iov  and  enrapriov,  (!As  equivalents  for 
^2~  and  ^n  respectively,  ~\ou'ior  occurs  t\\  ice  in  NT — 
Jn.  '2  15  (a  scourge  of  curds),  Acts '27  32  {ropes  of  a  ship). 

The  weaving  together  of  two  or  more  ropes  lor 
greater  strength  was  customary:  cp  Kccles.  -4 12,  'the 
threefold  cord  [z^z-ir,  ^r.~)  is  not  quickly  broken.' 
□v,s  enn1  'green  withes'  ( bl\' ),  'which  had  not  been 
dried,'  were  employed  in  binding  Samson  (Judg.  1(1:;;). 
Greater  flexibility,  for  the  purpu.se  of  tying,  was  thus 
ensured,  and  the  knots  were  less  liable  to  slip  and  the 
cord  to  split. 

From  the  idea  of  'line,  cord,'  etc.,  is  readily  obtained  the 
meaning  ot  'measuring-line  '  (cp  ^n  2  S.  S  z  Am.  7  17,  ^in  1  K. 
7  15,  ip  1  K.  7  23,  ^\-ir  K/ek.40;-,);  l  hence,  further,  that  of  the 
part  'measured  oil.'  the  'lot'  or  'inheritance'  (cp  s-in  Josh. 
11)q.  pi.  in  Ps.  10o[5J). 

On  the  'cords'  (<r\oifta)  worn  by  the  unchaste  women  of 
Babylon  (lCr.  u  4  A  see  Fritzsche  ,ut  toe. 

CORE  (KOpe   "b»N*A  Ti.  WH),   Ecclus.  4ai8  Jude  u 

A\',    RV  KuKAHJfl'.). 

CORIANDER  p;  ;  KOpiON  [BAFL]  ; M  Ex.  16 31 
Nu.  Il7t)  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean 
area,  Coriandrum  sativum,  L. ,  as  all  agree.  The 
Hebrew  name,  which  Lagarde  (CA  57)  believes  to  be 
of  Indo-European  origin,  seems  identical  with  the  yoi8s 
which  the  scholiast  on  Dioscondes  (364)  affirms  to  be 
the  Punic  equivalent  of  nopiov  ;  and  the  identity  of  the 
plant  is  thus  assured.  The  manna  which  is  likened  to 
its  seed  is  also  said  to  be  '  small,  flaky,4  small  as  hoar- 
frost upon  the  ground,'  and  is  elsewhere  said  to  resemble 
bdellium.  These  characters  suit  the  so-called  seed 
(really  fruit)  of  the  coriander,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a  peppercorn.  iv.  m. — w.  i\  t.-d. 

CORINTH  (KOPIN0OC)-  The  secret  of  Corinthian 
history  lies  in  the  close  relation  of  the  city  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  Even  before  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  by  sea  the  wealth  of  Corinth  was  inevitable 
owing  to  its  position  on  the  Isthmus,  the  '  bridge  of  the 
sea'  (Pind.  Isth.  iii.  38,  '  door  of  the  Peloponnese,'  Xen. 
Ages.  1).  For  navigation  and  far-reaching  commercial 
enterprises  no  city  was  more  favourably  placed.  Its 
territory  was  unsuited  for  agriculture  (Strabo  382)  ;  the 
more  distinct,  therefore,  was  the  vocation  of  its  inhabit- 
ants for  a  seafaring  life.  The  Phoenicians  were  early 
attracted  by  the  advantages  of  the  site.  There  are  many 
traces  of  their  presence  at  Corinth.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Acrocorinthus,  Melkarth,  the  god  of  Tyre  (see  PiiCE- 
NICIA),  was  adored  by  the  Corinthians  as  the  protector 
of  navigation  under  the  name  Meliccrtes  {Paus.  h.  1  3). 
The  armed  Aphrodite  (Astarte),  had  a  temple  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  (Str.  379,  vclLolop  :  Paus.  ii.  46/, 
sharing  it  with  the  sun-god  ;  id.  ii.  ;"i)  ;  to  her  in  later 
times  a  thousand  female  votaries  paid  service  with  their 
bodies,  adopting  a  custom  well  known  in  Syrian  worship 
(Strabo,  378). 

'  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  Corinthian  harbours 
(Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  Cenclire.e,  with 
Sehcenus,  on  the  Saronic)  made  it  easy  to  tranship 
cargoes  ;    and,   as   the  voyage  round   Cape   Malca  was 

1  Similarly  <rxoivCov  and  a-rrapTiov. 

2  The  Greek  name,  according  to  Fluck.  and  Hanb.  (203),  ib 
due  to  'the  offensive  odour  it  exhales  when  handled,  and  wluoh 
reminds  one  of  bugs — in  Greek,  Kopts.' 

3  The  Punic  -yoi§  appears  again  in  Lat.  git  or  g~ith,  which  is 
black  cummin,  Nigella.  sativa,  L.      See  Fitch,  i. 

4  This,  rather  than  '  round,'  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  CDCnTi 
(Di.  on  Exod.  16  14). 
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difficult,  the  mariners  of  Asia  and  Italy  found  it  desirable 
to  land  their  goods  at  Corinth,  so  that  the  possessors  of 
the  Isthmus  received  dues  from  these  as  well  as  from 
whatever  was  brought  from  the  Peloponnc.se  by  land ' 
(Sir.  378  ;  cp  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  viii.  5,  r\  TruXts  wa-irep  tv 
TpLudto  ik£lto).  In  consequence  of  her  rapid  commercial 
expansion,  the  arts  also  awakened  in  (  'orinth  to  a  new 
life,  especially  those  of  metal-work  and  pottery,  heirlooms 
of  Pluenician  influence  (cp  Paus.  ii.  33  ;  PI.  UX.  843). 
Trade  became  wholesale.  The  establishment  of  the 
Isthmian  games  in  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon,  near 
the  b.iy  of  Nchojnus,  in  '  the  wooded  gorge  of  the 
isthmus'  (Pind.  ;  Str.  3S0),  elevated  Corinth  into  a 
distinct  centre  of  Hellenic  life  (Str.  378).  So  from  the 
earliest  times  the  epnhet  'wealthy'  was  especially  re- 
served for  Corinth  {cMpvetds,  Horn.  //.  2570;  6\(jia, 
Pind.  Ol.  13  4;  Thuc.  1  i_:),  and  although  the  rise  of 
Athens  finally  destroyed  her  dreams  of  naval  empire 
she  remained  the-  first  mercantile  city  of  Greece. 

This  prosperity  found  a  rude  ending  in  146  B.C.  when 
the  pl;i<  e  was  pillaged  by  the  Roman  consul,  Lucius 
Mummius,  and  levelled  with  the  ground;  but  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  city  was  inevitable.  In  44  B.C. 
Julius  Cresar  founded  on  the  old  site  the  Colonia  Laus 
Julia  Corinth  us.  The  nucleus  of  its  population  consisted 
of  freedmen  (Paus.  ii.  1  2,  Str.  381).  Most  of  the 
names  of  Corinthian  Christians  indicate  either  a  Roman 
or  a  servile  origin  {e.g.,  Gaius,  Crispus,  1  Cor.  1 14  ; 
Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  1  Cor.  16 17;  Tertius,  Rom. 
16-22]  C)uartus-  Rom.  I623  ;  Justus,  Acts  IS7).  The 
New  Corinth,  by  the  mere  force  of  geographical  causes, 
became  as  of  old  the  most  prosperous  city  of  Greece, 
and  the  chosen  abode  of  luxury  and  'abysmal  profligacy' 
l  Str.  378  382  ;  Athen.  13  573  ;  cp  the  saying,  ou  iravros 
Lvopos  es  KopivOov  €<?&'  6  ir\ous).  It  was  also  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the  governor 
of  Achaia  (Acts  18 12). 

For  description,  see  Paus.  ii.  if.  ;  cp  Frazer,  Paus.  320-38. 
Pausanias  distinguishes  the  Roman  from  the  Greek  remains  ; 
few  vestiges  are  nuw  found  of  either  city,  though  the  American 
ai  cha;otogists  have  recently  made  important  discoveries  (see 
JHS  ]S  333  ['98]  :  among  other  inscriptions,  one  'of  uncertain 
date,  but  as  late  as  the  imperial  times,  reading  crvvayoiyq 
T-PpaCw  ')• 

Corinth,  like  Athens  and  Argos,  naturally  attracted  a 
large  Jewish  population  (Philo,  L,eg.  ad  Cai.  36  ;  cp 
Justin,  Dial.  1).  The  edict  of  Claudius,  banishing  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  must  have  augmented  the  number  of 
Hebrew  families  in  Corinth  (.Acts  IS2  ;  cp  Suet.  Claud. 
25)  ;  see  Aouila.  As  in  other  cities  (e.g.,  Iconium, 
Acts  14 1,  Thessalonica,  Acts  17  4),  a  considerable 
number  of  gentiles  had  been  attracted  to  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  their  conversion  would  be  the  first-fruits 
of  Paul's  work.  His  decisive  breach  with  the  Jews, 
and  his  adoption  of  the  house  of  the  Roman  or  Latin 
Titius  Justus  as  his  place  of  instruction  (cp  Acts  10o), 
enabled  Paul  to  reach  the  otherwise  inaccessible  gentile 
population  (mostly  of  Italian  origin:  Acts  188,  iroWol 
tCjv  iiopivdicov  &kovovt€S  iTTLurevov).  Aquila,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  greatest  success 
among  the  Jews  (.Acts  I82S),  though  the  Corinthian 
church  remained  predominantly  gentile  in  character. 

In  conformity  with  his  principle  of  seeking  the  centres 
of  commercial  activity,  Paul  visited  Corinth  on  his  de- 
parture from  Alliens  (Acts  I  81).  For  the  importance  of 
this  step  as  regards  the  development  of  Paul's  mission- 
ary designs,  see  Paul.  Converts  were  made  chief!)' 
among  the  gentiles,  of  the  poorer  class  (Acts  188  1  Cor. 
1  26  (j  ti  12  A,  although  some  Jews  believed  (see  Crispus)  ; 
and  some  persons  of  importance  (see  Erastus,  Gaius, 
perhaps  also  Cm. OF.).  The  accession  of  Crispus  and 
of  Gaius  was  so  important  that  Paul  forsook  his  rule 
and  baptized  them  with  his  own  hand  (1  Cor.  1 14-16). 
He  lays  special  stress  upon  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
sole  founder  of  the  Corinthian  church  (iCor.  36  4  15). 
This  claim  is  not  contradicted  by  2  Cor.  1 19  ( '  who  was 
preached  by  me  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy'),  for 
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2  '"or.  is  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Achaia  generally 
as  well  as  to  the  Corinthians,  while  i  Cor.  is  written 
more  ''specially  to  the  church  of  Corinth. 

The  apostle  spent  eighteen  months  in  Corinth  on  this 
occasion  {Acts  18n).  On  his  next  recorded  visit  he 
stayed  three  months  (Acts  20 3).  On  a  supposed  inter- 
mediate visit  to  Corinth  and  on  the  correspondence  that 
took  place,  see  Couintiiians,  £■:?  9/.,  73.  On  the 
character  of  Paul's  teaching  see  below,  and  cp  Paul, 

A  POL  LOS. 

As  to  the  effect  of  Paul's  letters  and  presence  the  NT 
gives  no  information  ;  but  the  letter  of  Clement,  written, 
perhaps,  about  97  a.  u. ,  shows  that  the  moral  tone  of 
the  Corinthian  church  improved,  though  the  friction 
between  parties  continued,  as  indeed  we  should  expect 
from  the  social  conditions  obtaining  in  such  a  city. 
Hegesippus  visited  the  church  about  139  a.d.  ,  and  was 
favourably  impressed  by  the  obedience  and  liberality  of 
its  members,  and  the  activity  of  its  bishop  Dionysius 
(Eus.  HE  iv.  22). 

The  two  epistles  written  to  the  Corinthians  are  re- 
markable for  the  variety  of  their  local  colouring.  The 
illustrations  are  drawn  chiefly  from  gentile  life  :— the 
wild-beast  fight  (1  Cor.  1  5  ^ 2 )  ;  the  stadium  and  boxing 
match  (1  Cor.  (.  124-27)  ;  the  theatre  (1  Cor.  4o  7  31)  ;  the 
garland  of  Isthmian  pine,  the  prize  in  the  games  (1  Cor. 
925);  the  idol  festivals  {1  Cor.  810IO20/. );  the  svs-itia, 
so  common  a  feature  of  Creek  social  life  (1  C<>r.  IO27). 

\v.  j.  \v. 

CORINTHIANS,  Epistles  to  the.1  It  will  be  un- 
necessary to  repeat  here  the  familiar  story  of  the  founding 

,    -n   i   j.-  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  which  is  elsc- 

1.  Relations       ,  .  .     .       ,        .     .,     rr      ,  ., 

-j.!.  r%     -    li      where  set  in  its  place  in  the  life  of  the 
with  Corinth.  ..    ,        .,    '    ,       A         r       .     .. 

apostle  (sec  Paul).      According  to  the 

scheme  of  chronology  adopted  in  this  article  it  would 

fall    in   the  years   50-52    a.i>.    {4S-50    Harnack,    52-54 

Lightfoot,  otherwise  von  Soden  ;  see  Chronology,  § 

71).      In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  Paul  left  Corinth. 

Aquila  and  Priseilla  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Ephesus, 

where  they  stayed  behind  while  he  went  on  to  Jerusalem. 

This    journey  and    the   visit    to   the   Oalatian   churches 

(Acts  18 23)  would  take  up  the  whole  of  the  later  spring 

or  summer  of  a.d.  52,  and  it  would  not  be  until  the 

autumn    of    that    year    that    the    apostle    returned    to 

Ephesus. 

In  the  meantime  events  had  moved  at  Corinth.      The 

Alexandrian    Jew  Apollos,    by  this   time   an    instructed 

Christian,    had  gone  thither  and  his   preaching   had   a 

great  effect.      Other  teachers  were  at  work  there  in  a 

spirit  less  friendly  to  Paul.      Factions  were  formed,  and, 

when  Paul  wrote  his  first  extant  letter  to  the  Corinthians 

some    two    years    later,    had    begun    to    make    serious 

mischief.      The    apostle   was   now  settled    at    Ephesus, 

„   _     ..  which,  on  an  average  voyage,  would  not 

2.  Earlier  cor- ,  ..  °..     /   °       . 

.  be  more  than  a  sail  of  a  week  or  ten 

respondence. 


days  from  Corinth.2  News  would  thus 
pass  easily  to  and  fro  :  and  Paul  was  evidently  kept 
well  informed  of  what  passed  at  Corinth.  At  least 
one  earlier  letter  of  his  has  been  lost  to  us  (1  Cor.  5g), 
unless,  as  some  have  thought,  a  fragment  of  it  remains 
embedded  in  2  Cor.  6m-7i  (on  this  view,  which  should 
probably  on  the  whole  be  rejected,  see  below,  §  18). 
The  purport  of  the  letter,  which  the  Corinthian  Christians 
somewhat  misunderstood,  was  to  warn  them  against 
intercourse  with  immoral  heathen.  When  we  remember 
the  laxity  of  Corinthian.morals  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  other  and  graver  aberrations  of  this  kind  had  taken 
place  among  them.  The  state  of  things  disclosed  by 
some  of   the  apostle's  visitors  at  Ephesus, 


3.  Extant 
Epistles. 


notably  bv  members  of  \hz.familia  of  a  lady 
called  Chlou  ( 1  Cor.  1  n),  gave  him  so  much 

1  TTp'fK  KopivBCnus  [TLWH]. 

-  It  took  Ariuides  four  days  to  get  fromO'rinih  to  Miletus 
(Friedlainler,  Sittengesck.  -  is)',  but  t'icem  aul  hi-,  brother 
Quintu-.  wee.:  both  about  a  fortnight  on  shipboard  {ad  Attic. 
3  9,  >'<  ti,  9 :  quoted  by  Heiurici  (after  Hug),  Das  zwcite 
Sendschreiben,  etc.,  48). 
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anxiety  that  he  took  pen  in  hand  to  write  our  hirst 
Epistle.  At  the  same  time  he  replied  to  a  series  of 
questions  put  to  him  in  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
(perhaps  through  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  : 
1  Cor.  I617)  from  the  church  at  Corinth.  These  two 
things — the  tidings  which  he  had  heard  of  disorders  in 
the  church,  and  certain  definite  inquiries  put  to  him — 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  contents  of  the  First 
Epistle  (see  below,  §$  14-16).  So  far  all  is  clear,  e\cept 
perhaps  as  to  the  exact  date  at  which  the  epistle  was 
sent,  though  it  may  be  placed  provisionally  about 
Easter  of  a.d.  55.  There  is  aPo  no  doubt  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
Second  Epistle  was  sent.  The  interval  which  separated 
it  from  the  First  Epistle  cannot  have  been  very  long. 
It  mav  be  assigned  to  the  late  autumn  (about  November) 
of  the  same  year.1  From  some  cause  or  other,  it  is 
clear,  the  anxiety  of  the  apoUle  had  increased,  and  had 
indeed  reached  a  pitch  of  great  and  painful  tension. 
The  return  of  Titus,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Corinth, 
relieved  him  of  this,  and  he  warmly  expresses  his 
satisfaction.  Then  he  turns  to  the  practical  question 
of  the  collection  which  he  was  organising  for  the  poor 
Christians  at  Jerusalem.  Pefore  the  letter  is  concluded, 
however,  he  comes  back  (in  the  text  as  we  have  it)  to 
his  opponents  and  writes  again  with  no  little  emotion 
about  them.  This  letter  was  written  on  the  way  to 
Corinth,  probably  from  Macedonia,  and  the  apostle  is 
about  to  pay  to  the  church  a  visit  which  he  repeatedly 
calls  his  third  (2  Cor.  11*14  I-j*)- 

This  brief  outline,  however,  evades  a  number  of 
difficulties. 

Considered  quite  broadly  and  generally,  the  course  of  events 
is  clear  enough  ;  but,  when  we  attempt  to  gi  /e  them  precision  in 

detail,  difficulties  spring  up  at  every  step,    /The 

4.  Difficulties  questions  which  arise  are  also  exceedingly  intri- 

in  detail.      cate,  so  that  to  state  them  satisfactorily  is  no 

easy  matter.  They  have  nearly  all  been  brought 
out  hy  the  research  of  the  last  liee-and-twenty  years ;  and  we 
shall  perhaps  succeed  best  in  threading  our  way  Lh  rough  them 
by  taking  the  several  steps— logical  if  not  exauly  chronological 
— by  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen. 

The  data  which  we  take  over  from  the  First  Epistle 
are:  fi)  the  existence  of  an  active  opposition  to  Paul 
on  the  part  not  only  of  unbelieving  Jews  but  also  of 
certain  sections  of  Judaising  Christians  at  Corinth.  ;  and 
{2)  the  occurrence  in  the  church  there  of  a  gross  case  of 
what  we  should  describe  as  incest  (1  Cor.  fn),  The 
main  question  which  meets  us  is,  how  far  does  the 
Second  Epistle  deal  with  these  same  data,  and  how  far 
have  the  circumstances  altered?  Before  we  can  formu- 
late an  answer  to  this  question,  however,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  to  interpose  a  lost 
epistle  between  the  two  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  Second  Epistle  is  full  of  allusions  to  u.  previous 
letter,  and  the  older  commentators  with  one  consent 
assumed  that  this  was  the  First  Epistle. 
Such  an  assumption  was  obvious  and 
natural  ;  but,  when  the  language  of  the 
Second  Epistle  came  to  be  closely  examined,  doubts 
began  to  arise  as  to  whether  that  language  could  really 
be  satisfied  by  the  First  Epistle  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us. 

In  particular  it  was  ashed  whether  the  strong  emotion  under 
which  it  seemed  thai  tin-.  pre\  iv.ns  letter  had  been  written  could 
apply  to  the  First  Epwtle  :  '  out  of  much  afilien.  m  and  anguish 
of  heart  I  wrote  unto  you  with  many  tears'  (2  0.»r.  24);  and 
again,  the  severe  heart-searehings  described  in  2  dr.  77-11  did 
not  seem  to  agree  with  the  calm  practical  discussions  of  the 
First  Epistle. 

Since  Klopper  (1874)  an  increasing  number  of  scholars 
have  replied  to  this  decidedly  in  the  negative.      Perhaps 
somewhat  too  decidedly.      Although  it  is  perfectly  true 
st  Epistle  is  taken  up  with 
the  whole  epistle  is  not  in 


5.  Intermediate 
letter. 


that  a  great  part  of  the  Fi 
calm  practical  discussions, 
this  strain. 


1  On  this  reckoning  a-n-u 
year  ago '  but  '  last  year. ' 
began  with  October,      be-e 


'he  .Ma 
Year. 


(1  Cor.  92)  will  mean  not  'a 
jed.jm.'in  year,  like  the  Jewish, 
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Many  passages,  especially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  must  have 
co^t  the  writer  no  slight  emotion.  Such  would  be  (i*. (.*'•)  the 
scathing  irony  of  i  Cur.  43-13  (tin.:  Corinthians  already  enjoying 
the  rich  abundance  of  the  Messianic  reign  while  the  pi -or  apostles 
are  maltreated  like  gladiators  in  the  aren.i);  the  whole  of  the 
next  section,  1  Cor.4i4-:i,  which  ends  with  a  threat  that  the 
apostle  will  come  to  them  with  a  rod  ;  and  then  the  section  on 
the  incestuous  man,  in  which  he  projects  himself  in  spirit  into 
the  president's  chair  in  their  assembly  and  solemnly  hands  uver 
the  offender  to  Sai.m. 

It  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  passages  like  these-  would 
stand  out  in  Paul's  memory  after  he  had  despatched  his  letter, 
and  that  he  should  work  himself  up  into  a  state  nf  great  and 
even  feverish  anxiety  as  to  the  way  in  which  iluy  would  be 
received.  The  fact  that  a  considerable  fiartion  of  the  church 
should  have  made  themseh  es,  as  it  seems,  in  some  sort  accomplices 
with  the  offending  person,  might  well  make  the  aposi  le  feel  that 
the  moment  was  extremely  critical  and  that  the  result  might  be 
nothing  less  than  the  break-up  of  the  church. 

This  leads  us  to  the  further  question  with  which  that 

just  stated  is  bound  up.      Along  with  tin;  allusions  to   a 

.        previous   letter    there   are   in   the  Second 

6-. Situation  i^pistleai,(1  nullsions  to  what  w;is  evidently 

'      a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

"Was  this  crisis  the  same  as  that  which  is  contemplated 

in  the  First  Fpistle.  or  was  it  wholly  distinct? 

The  scholars  who  first  maintained  the  vii-w  that  there  was  a 
lost  letter  between  the  two  extant  epistles  were  content  to 
acquiesce  in  the  older  view  that  the  descriptions  of  2  Cur  25-11 
7s-r5had  reference  to  a  state  of  thin.!;,  growing  directly  out  of 
the  situation  presented  in  1  Cor.  :">.  There  too  there  is  a  single 
offender,  who  appears  to  have  a  backing  in  the  church,  and  the 
apostle  i^  aware  that  the  position  is  full  of  danger :  the  machina- 
tions of  Satan  are  not  hidden  {.:  Cor.  2  11). 

It  must  be  confessed   that  the  situntion  of  1  Cor.  5 

fits  on  extremely  well  to  that  of  2  Cor.  2s-n,  except  in 

_      ..   .       one  particular.      That  is,  as  the  more 

.     f  recent   writers   on   the   epistles    (Weiz- 

agreement  ol   S;icl.eri  Prieiderer,  Krenkel  [Bet tray], 

lC  '  I".  Sl-hmiedel-  Jiilicher)  for  the  most  part 

urge,  that  the  treatment  described  in 
2  Cor.  _6,  which  is  accepted  as  adequate  to  the  occasion 
bv  Paul,  seems  inadequate  to  the  very  gross  offence  of 
1  Cor.  fn.  There  is  also  considerable  difficulty  in 
assigning  the  part  of  the  injured  person  in  2  Cor.  7  12  : 
'  .Ni  although  I  wrote  unto  you,  [I  wrote]  not  for  his  cause 
that  did  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that  suffered  the 
wrong,  but  that  your  earnest  care  for  us  might  be  made 
manifest,'  etc. 

If  the  offending  person  of  1  Cor.  5  was  really  let  off  with  a 
comparatively  slight  punishment  there  must  have  been  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  of  which  we  are  not  told.  Such  circumstances 
might  be  that  the  'father's  wife'  was  not  in  the  strict  sense  a 
wife  but  a  concubine  (the  father  being  probably  a  heathen)  ;  and 
we  might  have  supposed  that  the  father  was  dead.  In  such  a 
case  Paul  with  his  strong  sympathy  for  human  infirmity,  and 
his  readiness  to  make  allowance  for  a  convert  brought  up  in  the 
laxity  of  heathenism,  might  conceivably  have  accepted  an 
expiation  short  of  that  which  the  circumstances  would  seem  at 
first  sight  to  demand.  The  supposition  that  the  father  was  dead 
would  fall  through,  however,  if  'his  cause  that  suffered  the  wrong' 
(tov  aSiKTjfle'cTos)  referred  to  him;  and  it  does  not  seem  satis- 
factory that  a  sin  of  this  kind  should  be  regarded  only  in  the 
light  of  personal  injury  to  another. 

Accordingly  the  tendency  among  those  recent  German 
writers  who  have  gone  into  the  question  more  fully  than 

„     _,.  any  others,  has  been  to  offer  a  wholly 

i        ,.  -  different    explanation    of   the    state    of 

planations  of   .,  .         .      ,.    ,   .     .,      ,.         ,   T,   -  ,, 
e.  „       .  things  implied  in  the  Second   Epistle. 

ri'  They,  as  a  rule,  take  the  offence  on 
which  the  situation  turns  in  this  epistle  to  be  some 
persunal  affront  or  insult  put  upon  Paul  (so  Hilgenfeld, 
Mangold,  Weizsacker,  Prieiderer,  Schimcdel,  Juliclicr  ; 
Peyschlag  gives  the  alternative  that  the  insult  may  have 
been  offered  to  Timothy),  not  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  the  incestuous  man,  but  rather  growing  out  of 
the  revolt  against  his  authority  as  an  apostle.  In  keep- 
ing with  this,  most  of  them  would  explain  rod  adiKT)- 
Oevros  as  an  indirect  reference  to  Paul  himself. 

This,  however,  again  seems  strained  and  unnatural,  and  indeed 
inconsistent  with  the  exegesis  of  the  verse  where  I  'aul  is  mentioned 
(v.  12  'your  earnest  care  for  us  '  J  Tf\v  <ti70v&t)V  vjjMf  rr\v  virep 
r\fj.dv)  in  such  a  way  as  almost  certainly  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  injured  person.  Krenkel,  it  seems  to  us  rightly,  urges 
this  and  would  take  the  passage  as  referring  to  some  private 
quarrel  between  two  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  (flcitr, 
304.307).     We  know  from  1  Cor.  0  that  such  quarrels  were  rife 


at  Corinth,  and  the  interpretation  thus  suggested  suits  the  choice 
of  words  {aSLK,',aa<;  and  dSoo/lWy)  better  than  any  other.  The 
objection  would  he  that  we  have  to  draw  Ian  cly  upon  the 
imagination  to  explain  how  a  matter  like  this,  which  we  should 
have  thought  might  be  settled  calmly  enough,  became  the 
cause  of  such  acute  tension  between  the  apostle  and  a  large 
section  of  the  chinch. 

We  have  then  three  hypotheses,  each  with  some 
ad\, intakes  and  some  counterbalancing  drawbacks  :  (1) 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  incestuous  man — which 
would  greatly  simplify  the  situation  so  far  as  the  two 
cpisiles  are  concerned,  but  could  be  held  only  on  the 
assumption  of  peculiar  qualifying  circumstances  in  the 
cast-  which  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  imagine;  (2)  that 
the  reference,  is  to  some  direct  pei  snnal  insult  to  Paul — 
a  hypothesis  which,  by  introducing  ;m  intermediate  letter, 
enables  us  to  construct  one  which  will  suit  the  allusions 
somewhat  better  than  the  extant  First  Epistle,  but  in 
our  opinion  forces  6  adiK-qdels  and  makes  the  situation 
in  the  Second  Epistle  a  tantalising  duplicate  of  that 
in  the  First,  besides  (it  might  seem)  inconveniently 
crowding  events  between  the  two  epistles  ;  (3)  that  the 
reference  is  neither  to  Paul  nor  to  the  incestuous  man, 
but  to  a  quarrel  between  two  unknow  n  persons — which 
satisfies  6  &5iKr}0eis}  but  is  open  to  some  of  the  same 
objections  as  the  last,  and  is  not  so  helpful. 

We  shall  see  below  that,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
attractiveness,  the  first  of  these  hypotheses  must  be 
given  up.  There  is  a  break  between  the  two  epistles  : 
there  must  have  been  at  least  one  intervening  communi- 
cation— and  if  one,  probably  two  communications — 
between  Paul  and  the  church  at  Corinth;  and  the 
aspect  of  things  has  changed  not  simply  once,  but 
probably  twice.  The  fact  of  the  new  situation,  and  the 
fact  of  the  intermediate  letter,  thus  seem  to  be  assured  ; 
but  in  regard  to  particulars  we  have  hardly  data  enough 
to  enable  us  to  judge.  We  cannot  easily  bring  ourselves 
to  think  that  the  person  directly  injured  is  Paul  :  at  the 
same  time  he  appears  to  be  someone  closely  connected 
with  him.  Timothy  would  meet  the  conditions  better 
than  any  one  we  can  think  of ;  but  neither  the  injured 
person  nor  the  aggressor  can  be  identified  more  precisely. 

Along  with  the  question  as  to  an  intermediate  letter 
goes  the  further  question  as  to  an  unrecorded  visit  paid 
by  Paul  to  Corinth. 

Unlike  the  letter,  this  visit  is  not  purely  hypothetical.      In  2 

Cor.  12  14  and  13 1  the  apostle  speaks  expressly  of  his  approaching 

'  visit  as  the  third.     This  implies  that  we  must 

9.  Unrecorded  insertanother,notmemionedbythehistorian, 

Visit.  somewhere  between   Acts  18 18  and  20-2 — or 

rather,  we  may  say,  somewhere  in  the  three 
years  spent  by  Paul  at  Ephesus.  "We  have  seen  that  his  com- 
munications with  the  church  at  Corinth  were  frequent ;  we  have 
seen  also  that  the  voyage  was  easy.  The  silence  of  Acts  (which 
dismisses  two  years  in  a  verse:  19i<_>),  therefore,  is  no  real 
obstacle. 

Is  the  visit  to  be  placed  betore  or  after  the  First 
Epistle? 

It  is  most  tempting  to  go  with  the  majority  of  recent  critics 
and  place  it  after.  The  conspicuous  fact  about  this  visit  is  that 
it  was  a  painful  one  (ec  Av7rr/ :  2  Cor.  '2  1).  If  so,  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  to  connect  it  with  the  letter  which  was 
written  '  with  many  tears?  '  both  alike,  it  might  seem,  should  be 
placed  on  the  line  of  strained  relations  which  led  up  to  the 
Second  Epistle.  The  unrecorded  visit  would,  in  that  case,  pre- 
cede the  lost  letter.  We  might  imagine,  in  view  of  2  Cor.  10  10, 
that  Paul  had  been  summoned  over  to  Corinth  hastily,  that 
there  his  malady  had  come  on,  that  he  had  broken  down 
physically  and  been  obliged  to  return,  leaving  matters  to  all 
appearance  worse  than  he  found  them ;  that  he  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  undo  the  effect  of  this  disaster;  that  this  letter  was 
strongly  worded,  and,  after  it  had  been  sent,  caused  him  great 
anxiety;  ami  that  it  was  his  relief  fmm  this  anxiety 
coming  of  Titus  that  was  the  immediate  occasion 
Second  Epistle. 

Such  combinations  are  tempting;  but  they  lead  us  onto  the 
discussion  of  the  ne\t  point  which  lias  a  direct  and  perhaps  a 
crucial  bearing  upon  them. 

In  1  Cor.  IG5  the  npostle  announces  his  intention  of 

coming   to  Corinth   by  the  longer  land  route   through 

_      .,     Macedonia.    This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the 

10.  Paul  s  rQute  that  he  was  acUuHy  taking  at  the  time 
plans.       when  he  wrote  the  S(  CODCi  Epistle.      In  the 

interval,  however,  he  must  have  changed  his  mind,  not 
902 
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once  but  twice  ;  or,  rather,  he  must  have  changed  it 
and  afterwards  reverted  to  his  original  plan.  From  2 
Cor.  1  i$f.  we  learn  expressly  that  he  had  at  one  moment 
decided  to  go  straight  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  thence 
to  Macedonia,  and  then  to  return  again  to  Corinth. 

When  he  formed  this  decision  he  seems  to  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  Corinthians  and  they  with  him;  his  motive  is 
that,  twice  over,  both  on  going  and  returning,  they  may  have 
the  henefitof  this  presence  (2  Cor.  1 15).  He  did  not  carry  out 
this  plan  because,  after  it  had  been  formed,  his  relations  to  the 
Corinthians  underwent  a  change.  He  tells  us  that  he  would 
not  go  to  them  because,  if  he  had  gone,  it  must  have  been  '  in 
grief  (2  Cor.  2i).  None  the  less  his  change  of  plan  was  made 
one  of  the  accusations  against  him,  and  was  set  down  to  fickle- 
ness of  purpose  (2  Cor.  1 1 7). 

This  being  so,  however,  are  we  not  precluded  from 
interposing  any  visit  between  the  conceiving  of  the  in- 
tention described  in  2  Cor.  1 15  (the  short  voyage  and 
the  double  visit)  and  the  writing  of  the  Second  Epistle? 

It  is  not  only,  as  Schmiedel  argues  {ffC  53),  that  the  feelings 
of  the  apostle  when  he  made  his  plan  and  when  he  paid  the 
supposed  visit  were  different — in  the  one  case  .satisfaction  with 
the  Corinthians,  in  the  other  case  pain — but  that  a  visit  of  any 
kind  is  inconsistent  with  the  language  used.  If  Paul  had  paid 
such  a  visit  he  would  have  kept  to  his  intention  (not  broken 
it),  and  the  charge  of  fickleness  must  at  least  have  assumed 
another  form. 

We  must  therefore,  with  some  reluctance,  abandon  the 
idea  of  bringing  the  painful  visit  and  the  painful  letter 
into  juxtaposition.  The  only  other  place  for  the  former 
seems  to  be  in  the  part  of  Paul's  stay  at  Ephesus 
anterior  to  the  First  Epistle,  and  towards  the  middle  or 
later  part  of  it  (i.e. ,  nut  far  from,  and  probably  before, 
the  lost  letter  ;  1  Cor.  ,">q  ;  cp  Schmiedel,  op.  at.  ^4). 
The  supposition  that  the  second  visit  was  only  contem- 
plated, not  paid,  appears  to  be  excluded  by  2  Cor.  1  3s. 
We  observe  also,  in  passing,  that  the  history  of  these 
changes  of  plan  goes  far  to  dispose  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  lost  letter 
between  the  two  epistles. 

The  only  way  to  make  the  First  Epistle  referred  to  directly  in 
the  Second  is  to  regard  certain  passages  in  it  as  haunting  the 
apostleand  causing  him  trouble  as  to  its  reception.  At  the  time 
wjieuhe  conceived  the  plan  set  down  in  2  Cor.  I15,  however, 
his  mind  was  free  frmri  trouble  :  the  Corinthians  and  he  were  on 
the  best  of  terms.  This  alone  would  sever  the  links  which  have 
seemed  to  bind  the  two  letters  together.  They  must  be  con- 
nected closely  or  not  at  all. 

When   Paul  wrote  1  Corinthians  Timothy  was  not  with  him. 

We  should  infer  from  Acts  1922  that   before  that  date  he  had 

been    already  sent    into    Macedonia.       This 

11.  Movements  agrees  perfectly  with  the  turn  of  phrase  in  1 

Of  Timothy.  C.r.  l<<  10  :  '  ]f  Timothy  come,  see  that  he  be 
with  you  without  fear.'  I'.efore  the  despatch 
of  the  Second  Epistle  he  had  rejoined  Paul,  as  he  is  associated 
with  him  in  the  opening  salutation  (2  Cor.  1 1).  If  the  suggestion 
above  holds,  it  was  probably  he  who  brought  news  of  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  second  crisis.  In  any  case  the  dealing  with 
that  crisis  at  its  height  was  committed  not  to  Timothy  but  to 
the  stronger  hands  of  Titus. 

Assuming  that  there  was  an  intermediate  letter 
between  1  and  2  Cor.  it  is  probable  that  Titus  was  the 

12    Of  Tit-  bearer  of  it  (2  Cor.  IU18),    as  he  was 

also  the  bearer  of  our  Second  Epistle 
(2  Cor.  S  16-24). 

A  small  group  of  scholars,  including  Hausrath  and  Schmiedel, 
would  assign  to  Titus  yet  another  earlier  visit,  on  the  business 
of  the  collection, _  soon  after  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle; 
but  the  hypothesis  is  invented  to  suit  the  theory  that  2  Cor. 12 
is  not  an  integral  part  of  our  Second  Epistle,  and  necessitates 
the  invention  of  a  number  of  other  pun.lv  hypothetical  occur- 
rences (among  them  a  fifth,  or  third  l.ist  letter),  nearly  all  of 
them  duplicates  of  others  that  are  better  attested.  It  may  be 
rejected  without  hesitation. 

The  sequence  of  events,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it, 
seems  to  have  been  this  :—1 

(i.)  While   Paul    is   absent    at    Jerusalem 
13.    oequence    Apollos  arrives  at  Corinth,  where  he  preaches 
Of  events.         wlt,h  success  (Acts  IS  27). 

(ii.)  Paul  takes  up  his  abode  at  Ephesus 
in  the  summer  of  A.D.  52,  remaining  there  until  the  summer  of 
A.D.  55. 

(ni.)_Early  in  this  period  Apollos  quits  Corinth  and  certain 
Judaising  teachers  arrive  there.  The  beginnings  are  laid  of 
differences  which  soon  harden  into  parties. 

(iv.)  About,  or  somewhat  after,  the  middle  of  the  period  Paul 
pays  the  church  a  brief  disciplinary  visit,   ec  Avttj?  (2  Cor.  2  1  ; 

1  With  the  dates  given  here  cp  those  in  Chronology,  §  71. 
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see  above,  §  10).  He  also,  after  his  return,  writes  the  lost  letter 
of  1  Cor.  5  9. 

(v.)  The  household  of  Chloe  bring  news  of  an  ominous  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  faction  (iCor.ln),  and  a  little  later 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  arrive  at  Ephesus  (1  Cor 
10  17),  perhaps  as  bearers  of  a  letter  to  the  apostle  from  the 
church  at  Corinth  seeking  his  advice  on  various  matters. 

(vi.)  Partly  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  partly 
in  answer  to  that  letter,  Paul  writes  First  Corinthians  in  the 
spring  of  A.D.  55,  taking  occasion  to  correct  a  wrong  impression 
drawn  from  the  lost  letter  (t  Cor.  h  gjf.). 

(vii.)  The  epistle  thus  written  has  the  desired  effect,  and  for 
the  moment  all  goes  well  (2  Cor.  1 12-16).  The  apostle  lets  the 
Corinthians  know  his  programme  of  2  Cor.  1  15./!  Timothy 
arrives  at  Corinth  and  now,  or  at  the  time  of  chap.  8,  returns 
to  Ephesus. 

(viii.)  Another  sharp  controversy  arises,  beginning  perhaps  in 
some  well-meant  but  feeble  action  on  the  part  of  Timothy,  and 
soon  involving  the  whole  question  of  the  apostle's  position  and 
authority. 

(ix.)  On  hearing  of  this  from  Timothy  Paul  writes  a  second 
lost  letter,  the  tone  of  which  is  severe  and  uncompromising.  It 
is  sent  by  Titus,  who  at  the  same  time  has  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  collection. 

(x.)  After  Titus  has  gone,  Paul  becomes  more  and  more  anxious 
as  to  the  effect  his  last  letter  is  likely  to  have  on  the  Corinthians. 
He  leaves  Ephesus,  having  about  this  time  been  in  imminent 
peril  there.      He  stops  at  Troas.     Still  no  news. 

(\i.)  Titus  at  last  returns  to  him  in  Macedonia  and  dispels  his 
fears.  The  Second  Epistle  is  written  and  is  sent  by  Titus  and 
two  others  (2  Cor.  S  18  22).  Its  main  tenor  is  thankfulness;  but 
the  collection  is  pressed,  and  the  growth  of  one  party  (probably 
the  Christ-party)  leads  to  some  emphatic  strictures. 

(xii.)  Towards  the  end  of  December  a.d.  55  Paul  reaches 
Corinth.  He  stays  there  three  months  (Acts  20  3),  during  which 
he  writes  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

First  Epistle. -—We  ha\e  seen  that  the  occasion  of 

the  First  Epistle  was  two-fold  :  { 1 )  certain  tidings  which 

.  _  .  -  had  reached  I'aul  as  to  various  dis- 
14.  Occasion  of        ,  .... 

-  orders     existing     m     the     church     at 

Corinth  ;  (2)  certain  questions  put  to 
him  in  an  official  letter  from  the  church.  The  dis- 
orders were  :  (i. )  a  number  of  factions  which  raised  the 
flag  of  party  spirit  and  used  the  names  of  prominent 
leaders  to  give  colour  to  their  own  self-assertiveness. 
On  these  more  will  be  said  below  (§  16).  The  subject 
covers  1  io-42i.  (ii. )  A  bad  case  of  immoral  living 
which  too  much  reflected  a  general  laxity  in  the  church 
(5  612-20).  (iii. )  Litigiousness,  which  did  not  scruple 
to  have  recourse  to  heathen  law-courts  (61-n).  (iv-) 
An  indecorous  freedom  in  worship,  exemplified  by  the 
disuse  of  the  female  headdress  (11 2-16).  (v.)  Still 
worse  disorders  at  the  agape  or  love-feast,  which  was 
followed  by  the  eucharist  (11 17-34).  And  we  may 
perhaps  include  under  this  head  (vi. )  the  denial  by  some 
of  the  resurrection,  dealt  with  in  chap.  15. 

The  last  three  points  may  have  been  raised  by  the 
official  letter.  This  certainly  contained  questions  about 
marriage  (answered  in  eh.  7)  ;  probably  also  about  re- 
lntiuns  to  heathen  practices,  such  as  the  eating  of  meats 
offered  to  idols  (ch.  8  continued  in  9  i-ll  1) ;  and  possibly 
some  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  value  of  spiritual  gifts. 
Chap.  1 1-9  is  introductory,  and  ch.  16  an  epilogue  of 
personal  matter  containing  instructions  as  to  the  collec- 
tion, and  details  as  to  Paul  himself  and  his  companions. 

The  only  points  that  need  perhaps  to  be  more 
particularly  drawn  out  are  the  connection  of  chaps. 
lio-42i  and  8  i-lli. 

The  first  tracks  out  the  spirit  of  faction  to  its  origin  in  the 

conceit  of  a  worldly-minded  wisdom,  which  is  contrasted  with 

the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel — a  simplicity,  how- 

15.  1  Cor.      ever,  which  does  not  exclude  the  higher  wisdom 

lio-42i  and.    that    comes    from    God    (1 17-2 16).      Then,    in 

o      -I  -I  3  1-45,  the  true  position  of  human  teachers   is 

stated.      They  are  but  stewards,  whose  duty  is 

not  to  put  forward  anything  of  their  own,  but  only  to  administer 

what  is  committed  to  them  by  God.      The  Christian  has  but  one 

foundation  and  one  judge,  namely  Christ.     4  6-21  applies  these 

general  truths  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  biting  irony, 

which,  however,  soon  changes  to  affectionate  entreaty,  and  that 

again  to  sharp  admonition. 

The  sequence  of  the  argument  in  8  i-ll  1  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  In  ch.  8  is  laid  down  the  principle  which  should  guide 
conduct  in  such  matters  as  the  eating  of  meat  that  might 
have  come  from  heathen  sacrifices.  This  principle  is  the  sub- 
ordination of  personal  impulse  to  the  good  of  others.  In  ch.  9 
Paul  points  out  the  working  of  the  principle  in  his  own  case  ; 
it  is  in  deference  to  it  that  he  waives  his  right  to  claim  support 
from  the  Church,  in  deference  to  it  that  he  exercises  severe  .self- 
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control,  like  that  of  runners  in  a  race.  The  history  of  Krael 
showed  what  an  utter  mistake  it  was  for  t\cn  the;  most  higbh- 
privilcged  to  suppose  themselves  exempt  fimn  tlie  necessity  of 
such  self-' "lino!  (10  i-i  0-  The  very  nature  of  the  Christian 
Eucharist  prescribed  care  in  relation  to  heathen  feasts  (lu  14-22). 
This  leads  to  some  practical  suggestions  and  advice  (10  23-11  ^). 
Of  the  subject  matter  of  the  epistle  the  points  which 
.  most  invite  discussion  are  the  nature  of 
16.  Parties.  the  ])irLu,S[  ;iml  the  spirituai  Ki\\Sw     The 

latter  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (sec  Gil-  is,  SriKiTi/Al.). 

As  to  the  parties,  we  mav  remark  (1)  that  the  names 
'Paul,'  '  Apollos,'  'Cephas,'  and  'Christ'  represent 
real  titles  which  the  parties  at  Corinth  gave  thenisehcs. 

When  Paul  says  in  4  6  '  These  tilings,  brethren,  ha\  e  1  trans- 
ferred h\  a  fiction '  (to  adopt  In.  Field's  elegant  translation, 
Otium  Xorric.  nJ  loc.)  '  to  myself  and  A  polios  for  >  our  sakes,' 
the  fiction  consisted,  not  in  vising  names  which  the  (.  ormthiaus 
did  not  use,  but  in  speaking  as  if  he  and  Apollo-,  had  heha\ ed 
like  party-leaders,  when  they  had  not  so  lieliavcd.  I  be  whole 
movement  came  not  from  them  but  from  those  who  invoked  their 
names  against  their  will  and  without  their  consent. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  Paul  and  the  A  polios  parties 
is  clear  :  thev  were  no  doubt  liberal  in  tendency,  giving  ,1 
free  welcome  to  Gentile  converts,  and  apt  to  deal  too 
tenderly  with  the  vices  which  these  brought  over  with 
them.  From  this  side  would  come  such  premature 
emancipation  as  that  described  in  1 1  2-16.  The  follow  ers 
of  Apollos  probably  also  prided  themselves  on  a  kind  uf 
Alexandrian  G/io-is,  which  is  by  inference  condemned  in 
chaps.  1  k-2  16.  The  Petrine  and  the  'Christ'  parties 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  Judaistic,  claiming  the  authority 
of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  Both  disparaged  and 
attacked  Paul.  The  Christ  party,  however,  seems  to 
have  gone  to  the  greater  lengths. 

The  Christ  party  were  Jews  in  the  strictest  sense,  probably 
Jews  of  Palestine  (2  Cor.  11  22).  They  came  with  commendatory 
letters  from  Jerusalem  (2  Cor.  i  1).  They  themselves  bore  the  title 
of  'apostle,'  in  the  wider  acceptation  (2  Cur.  11  13  12  11).  They 
claimed  to  have  Christ  for  their  Master  in  a  sense  in  which 
others  had  not  (2  Cor.  10  7).  And  in  particular  they  insisted 
that  Paul  had  not  the  full  qualifications  of  at)  apostle,  as  these 
are  laid  down  in  Acts  1  21^  :  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the 
acts  of  Jesus,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  select  company  which 
he  had  gathered  around  him  (1  Cor.  !■>  1).  Their  teaelnng  laid 
such  stress  on  Tesus'  Jewish  Messiahship  (conceived  as  the  Jews 
conceived  it)  as  to  amount  to  preaehing  'another  Jesus  '(2  Cor. 
II4).  Paul  takes  firm  ground  in  his  opposition  to  them.  He 
will  not  bate  one  jot  of  his  Cospel  (ilid.) ;  he  \\  ill  not  allow  that 
he  is  behind  the  most  apostolic  of  the  apostles  (2  Cor.  11  5) ;  he 
had  'seen  the  Lord'  as  truly  as  they  had  (i.e.,  uii  the  road  to 
Damascus,  and  in  ecstatic  vision,  1  Cor.  9  1  15  3  2  Cor.  Vlxff.}'*  he 
had  better  proof  of  his  apostleship — in  his  miracles  (2  Cor.12  12), 
in  his  insight  into  Christian  truth  (2  Cor.  116),  in  his  labours 
(2  Cor.  11  23^),  and  especially  in  the  success  of  his  ministry 
among  the  Corinthians  themselves  (1  Cor.  !■>  ip.  2  Cor.  'A  if.). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Paul's  masterly  Apologia 
carried  the  day  ;  the  curtain  drops  for  us  w  ith  the  close 
of  the  Second  Epistle  ;  but  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
controversy  shows  that  the  worst  part  of  the  crisis  was 
past,  and  the  power  of  the  Judaisers  broken. 

■Second  Epistle. — The  Second  Epistle  is  even  more 
a  direct  product  of  the  historical  situation  than  the 
First.  We  may  map  out  the  main  body 
of  the  epistle  thus:  (1)  an  outpouring  of 
thanks  for  recent  deliverance  (I3-11)  ;  {2) 
explanations  in  reference  to  the  apostle's  change  of 
plan  and  the  treatment  of  the  offending  person  by  the 
Corinthian  church  (1 12-217);  {3)  a  deeper  Apologia 
for  his  apostolic  position  and  the  distinctive  character 
of  his  Gospel  (3-5)  ;  (4)  more  personal  explanations 
(f-j-7);  (5)  the  collection  (8/)  ;  (6)  a  warmer  defence 
against  Judaistic  attacks  (10-13 10). 

The  principal  literary  question  affecting  the  epistle  is 
as  to  its  integrity. 

Putting  aside  mere  wanton  and  extravagant  theories,  sub- 
stantial arguments  have  been  urged  for  maintaining  that  the 
short  paragraph  of  six  verses,  Oi4-7j,  and 
18.  Integrity,  the  longer  section  10-13  or  10  i-13  10,  though 
the  work  of  Paid,  were  not  originally  part  of 
this  epistle,  but  belonged  to  other  episik-s  now  I.m  :  bt4-7r 
to  the  missing  letter  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  ;>  9,  and  the  /  'ierkaf<it?l- 
brief(p&  the  Germans  call  it)  to  the  intermediate  letter  which  we 
have  seen  reason  to  assume  between  the  two  extant  epistles. 

We  may  admit  at  once  that  there  is  a  real  break  in 
the  Second  Epistle  at  both  the  places  noted. 
The  subject  changes,  and  changes  abruptly,  both  at  614  and 
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at  10 1.  The  epistle  would  read  continuously  if  we  were  to 
skip  from  O1-3  to  7  2,  and  the  {^w  concluding  words  13  11-14 
would  come  as  well  at  the  end  of  chap.  i>  as  of  chap.  IX. 

\Vc  may  admit  further  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  first 
passage  resembles,  though  it  is  not  idcnlnal  with,  that  of  the 
missing  letter  referred  to  in  the  Fiist  ]•  pintle  ('  not  to  keep  com- 
pany with  fornicators  '  was  the  keynote  ol  the  one,  'not  to  be 
unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers'  of  the  other);  and  the 
■vehement  polemic  of  die  last  four  chapters  would  be  not  unlike 
what  we  should  expert  to  bud  in  the  letter  which  we  are  led  to 
pustulate  b>    the  Second. 

In  spite  of  these  favouring  considerations,  however, 
and  in  spite  of  the  assent  which  it  has  met  with  from 
certain  critics  ( 1 'fleiderer,  Hau.srath,  Krenkel,  Nchmieclel), 
this  latter  hypothesis  of  the  letter  of  four  chapters  must, 
we  believe,    be  dismissed. 

Theie  was  but  one  painful  letter  (2  Cor.  7  8,  el  ko.l  tAvV^cra 
i'/irtf  eV  Tfl  e7ri(TToAj7,  1  p  '2  4) ',  which  is  referred  to  in  the-e 
chapters  (IO10/.),  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
them;  if  it  were,  then  we  should  have  to  postulate  a  previous 
painful  letter  further  back.  \\  hen  the  aposile  wrote  his  painful 
letter,  he  wiote  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  a  \  i-.it 
in  persuii  (1  2^) ',  but  when  he  wrote  these  chapters  he  was  on 
the  point  of  paying  a  vi  -it  (  I  'J  1 4  13i)  Again,  there  are  many 
coincidences  of  expression  which  connect  the  four  chapters  with 
the  preceding:  7  u  --■  10  1  (ran-en'os".  of  Paul  himself)  ;  568  7  16  = 
10  1  /'.  WappLu;  not  elsewhere  in  J', pp.  Paul.);  1  1%  3  4  822=  10  2 
(7rtn-oi#y)eTK,  only  twice  besides)  ;  Ko.ra  aapKa  three  times  =  three 
times,  alwa\s  in  reference  to  himself;  67  =  104  (uttAoO  ;  vor)fj.a 
three  times=  twice,  only  once  besides;  7  1 5  =  1 0  5  yT  (1/770x077); 
O5-—IO616  (eVoi/j.05,  only  once  besides  in  h-pp-  Paul).  These 
are  samples  from  the  first  six  verses  alone.  We  cannot  use  the 
comparison  of  12  18  with  S  17^  22  quite  as  it  is  used  by  Jiilicher 
(EhiL  65),  because  the  two  passages  really  refer  to  different 
occasions;  824  is  proof  that  the  aorists  which  precede  are 
epistolary  and  describe  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
sending  of  the  present  epistle,  whereas  in  12  18  the  aorists  are 
strict  aorists  and  point  back  to  a  former  visit  of  Titus  and  his 
companion.  The  parallelism  of  expression,  however,  is  so  great 
as  to  suggest  strongly  that  both  passages  belong  to  the  same 
letter.  There  is  a  parallelism  equally  marked  between  the  use 
of  TrAeoi/eKTeii/  in  12  17  _/ and  in  7  2  (cp  U  11);  the  word  occurs 
only  once  besides  in  NT  (1  Thess.  46). 

If  the  one  hypothetical  intrusion  breaks  down,  the 
other  should  in  all  probability  go  with  it. 

Not  one  of  the  analogous  <  ases  to  which  Schmiedel  appeals 
really  holds  good  ;  for  the  balance  of  argument  is  also  against 
detaching  Rom.  10  from  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (see  the 
commentary  on  that  epistle  by  the  present  writer  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Headlam).  The  attestation  of  the  NT  text  is  so  varied  and  so 
early  that  a  displacement  of  this  magnitude  could  hardly  fail  to 
leave  traces  of  itself.  At  least,  before  it  can  be  assumed,  the 
major  premise  that  such  a  displacement  is  possible  needs  to  be 
more  fully  established. 

In  the  cases  which  might  be  quoted  from  the  OT  the 
conditions  are  really  different.  It  would,  however,  be 
well  if  the  whole  question  of  the  editing  and  trans- 
mission of  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  books  could  be 
more  systematically  investigated.  [For  a  discussion  of 
6 14-7  1  see  Class.  Rev.,  1890,  pp.  12,  1-50/,  317,  359  ; 
and  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  last  place.] 

If  the  epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  its  integrity, 
no  doubt  we  must  recognise  the  abruptness  of  Paul's 
manner  of  writing  or  dictation.  In  that,  however,  there 
is  nothing  very  paradoxical.  Besides  the  rapid  fluctua- 
tions of  feeling,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this 
epistle,  we  must  remember  that  a  letter  of  this  length 
could  not  all  be  written  at  a  single  sitting.  It  was 
probably  written  in  the  midst  of  interruptions  ( '  the  care 
of  all  the  churches,'  11 28).  Moreover,  its  author  was 
one  whose  mind  responded  with  singular  quickness  to 
every  gust  of  passing  emotion. 

Apocryphal    LETTERS. — In    the   Armenian   version 
after  2  Corinthians  there  stand  two  short  letters,  from 
the  Corinthians  to  Paul  and  from  Paul 
19.  Apocryphal  tQ  the  Corinthians  (cp  Apocrypha.  § 
letters.  ^ji4),  the  substance  of  which  is  briefly 

as  follows  : — The  <  'orinthians  inform  Paul  that  a  certain 
Simon  and  Cleobius  have  come  to  Corinth  teaching  that 
the  prophets  are  not  to  be  believed,  that  the  world,  in- 
cluding man,  is  the  work  not  of  God  but  of  angels,  that 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  Christ  has  not 
come  in  the  flesh,  and  that  he  was  not  born  of  Mary. 
Paul  replies  asserting  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  each  of 
these  heads. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  these  apocrypha  by  Archbishop 
Ussher  in  1644.    A  complete  text  was  published  in  the  Armenian 
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Bible  of  Zohrab  in  1805  (incomplete  translations  earlier);  also, 
with  .1  monograph  by  Rinck,  in  1823.  Just  a.-,  interest  in  the 
subject  was  be  in;;  revived  by  TheoJ.  Zahn  (Gesi/i.  d.  Kaiions, 
1  386 _/T  'J  592-61  ])  and  Dr.  P.  Vetter,  professor  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Faculty  at  Tubingen,  ,1  Latin  version  was  discovered  by 
M.  Samuel  1  Server  in  a  tenth-century  MS.  at  .Milan,  and  pub- 
lished In'  him  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  A.  (Airricre  (La  Corrc- 
.\\»td.i/i  e  AfuKrvf>:-:c  dc  Saint  Paul  <:t  dc*  Corinth  ens,  Paris, 
iL'ui).  V  second  .MS.  (13th  cent.),  containing  a  different  but 
probably  not  altogether  independent  version,  was  found  at 
[.ion,  and  published  by  Prof.  Pratke  in  TLZ,  1S92,  col.  586/ 
There  is  also  extant,  in  Arnenian,  a  commentary  on  the  epistle 
b\-  Kohn  111  Syrus.  The  te\ts  are  most  conveniently  collected 
by  I''-  I'.  Vetter  in  a  Tubingen  programme  (Per  apocryphc 
dr.  tic  Korintkcrhricf;   Vienna,  1804). 

The  facts  at  present  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
apocrvphal  letters  are  these  :— 

(1)  They  were  from  the  first  (i.e.  from  the  5th  cent.)  admitted 
into  the  Armenian  version  as  part  of  the  canon.  (-..■)  They  also 
existed  in  Syriac  and  were  accepted  as  canonical  in  the  fourth 
century  by  A phraate-,  Ephrem  Syrus,  and  the  Syria':  Didascalia. 
['Hi-.  'I'.irjiatnm  in  Apbraates  is  recognised  by  both  ManiaA:  and 
Z.-ihn,  t  hull  Mi  (jtievtione-d  (as  we  think  wronMy)  by  (.a  mere  and 
Vetter.]  { j)  The  Irifi.-r-,  were  also  known  and  had  some  small 
cin.ulauon  in  the  West. 

The  problems  which  still  await  solution  have  reference 
to  the  question  of  origin. 

(1)  Zahn,  and  now  also  Vetter,  think  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  letters  was  in  the  first  instance  incorporate  .1  1:1  \\v.  apocryphal 
Acts  of  Paul.  [Since  this  was  written  Zalm'.s  hypothesis  has 
been  v.. rifled  through  the  discovery,  by  J  >r.  C.  Schmidt,  of  con- 
siderable p.  »rli.,ii^  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  in  (.optic  ;  cp  Xcuc  H 'cidel- 
/''.'/;'(7-  J ',!■'//  I'-uJicr,  1897,  pp.  ii7-i_'4,  and  Harnack  in  TLZ, 
1897,  col.  627. J  In  any  case  it  seems  probable  that  they  gained 
their  place  in  the  Syriac  version  in  connection  with  the  controvert y 
ac;ainst  li ardesano  early  in  the  third  century.  Their  composition 
can  h  irdly  be  much  later  than  200  a.d.  (_•)  It  is  coming  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  the  main  body  of  the  epUtles  existed  first 
in  1  .reek.  Vetter  and  Zahn  now  think  that  the  concluding 
portion  was  aJJed  in  Syriac,  and  Zahn  goes  so  far  as  to  make 
the  Latin  versions  translated  not  from  the  Greek  but  from  the 
Syriac.  In  thU  he  certainly  ha3  nut  proved  his  case  ;  but  the  age 
of  these  versions  needs  further  investigating. 

I!  sides  ih  general  commentaries  (which  still  deserve  mention) 
of  IV'ii^cl,  W'etstein,  and  'Meyer  (recent  editions  by  Heinrici), 
we  have,  in  Kuglish,  in  The  Speakers  Can- 
20.  Literafclire.  mentary,  that  on  zCor.  by  T.  S.  Evans 
(primarily  exe;;;etiea.I  and  marked  l.iy  fine 
scholarship),  and  that  on  2  (Mr.  by  Dr.  Joseph  Watte  (general), 
aUo  Ui.  ■.<»■)!  notaries  on  1  Cor.  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Edwards  <e\i  gutieal 
an  1  th 'ulit^ic.dt,  and  by  Bishop  Elhcott  (grammatical  and  exe- 
getiual).  \)cxn  St  mley  on  both  epistles  is  picturesque  and 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  but  has  inevitably  fallen  behind 
the  present  po-atio  1  ol  inquiry,  and  was  never  exact  in  scholar- 
ship. In  this  element  the  later  hnglish  editions  are  strongest  : 
they  are  must  deficient  in  hi-.,ori  al  criticism.  The  fullest  recent 
«;  <  nmentary  in  ( lermin  on  the  uvo  epistles  is  by  Heinrici  (lierlin, 
r38o,  iM-):  well  meant,  and  with  new  illustrations  from  later 
(ireek,  but  inclined  to  press  Greek  analogies  loo  far.  Perhaps 
the  best  on  the  whole  is  Sehmi  .-del's  in  the  IPC  ('oi),  which  is 
searching  and  e-\aet  but  inclined,  as  we  think,  to  multiply  entities 
beyond  wh  u  is  necessary.  In  this  respect  j  libeller's  P. ml.  ('94) 
seem-,  to  us  to  be  the  mo-.t  judicious.  G<_>det  published  a  com- 
mentary on  1  (.Mr.  in  i885  ;  and  mention  should  be  made  of  a 
monograph  and  commentary  on  2  1  or.  by  Klopper  ('69,  '74), 
and  of  the  discussions  of  special  points  in  Krenkel's  Ll citrate 
('q'I,  mi. I  uf  the  nvissuTj;  epistle  and  its  identification  with  parts 
of  .-(.Mi-,  in  the  AMvV.wA>r(i3o7/-  2;,!  /A  ?%ijl,  iSyS<i  113^). 

*  hi  ihe  apocryphal  letters,  besides  the  literature  quoted  above, 
a  summary  will  be  found  in  Harnack's  Gcsch.  d.  altchr.  Litt. 
1  •-,-  .;■  i,  and  Zahn's  last  words  on  the  subject  in  Theol.  Litcratur- 
b!.t",  1891,  col.  123 ff.  The  important  discussion  in  Zahn's 
EinL  ftung;  1 183-240,  was  too  late  for  notice.  \y.  s,, 

CORMORANT.  1.  The  cormorant  of  EV  is  the 
Sdldkh,  -^  (Lev.  11 17  Dt.  l-iiyt).1  a  word  connected 
with  the  common  Hebrew  verb  for  'to  throw  down' 
(-,sj--:),  and  therefore  denoting  some  bird  that  swoops 
or  dives  after  its  prey.  6,;AL  in  Lev.  11 17  rightly 
renders  Kari[p]  >6.ktijs,  as  this  denotes  a  fish-eating  bird 
which  dives  and  remains  under  water  for  some  time 
(  Wist.  //.  /  913).  In  Dt.  14 17  the  order  of  O  is  different 
from  that  of  the  MT.  Vg.  has  Mergalus,  the  little  Auk, 
and  Targ.  and  Pcsh.  have  shale  nuni — i.e.,  M:\trahens 
pisces.'  Many  writers,  following  Bochart,  believe  -^ 
to  be  Sula  bassana,  the  '  gannet '  or  '  solan  goose  '  ;  but, 
although  this  bird  is  sometimes  alleged  to  have  bi-un  seen 
in  the  reed-marshes  of  Lower  Egypt  (Di.  on  Lev.  11 19), 

l  n^"  is  restored  by  Herz  in  Job2Ss^:    ~s;r  t^I'    nNTN,? 
'no  cormorant  darteth  upon  it.'     Cp  Lion,  Ossh  rage.] 
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there  is  some  reason  for  doubting  whether  it  has  so  wide 
an  E.  range.  A  more  likely  bird,  in  view  of  its  common 
occurrence  on  the  coast  cf  Palestine  (Tristram,  ,\/W 
252),  is  the   '  cormorant,  '  which  likewise  plunges  after 

its  prey. 

Two  species  of  cormorant  art;  described  from  Palestine: 
the  Phalacrocorax  rarbo,  which  frequents  both  the  sea-  " 
shore  and  inland  waters,  and  the  pygmy  cormorant,  P. 
pvQ'inaus,  which  is  found  in  lakes  and  rivers.  Canon 
Tristram  states  that  the  P.  carbo  is  always  to  be  seen 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  watching  for  the  fish, 
which  seem  on  entering  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  stupefied  bv 
the  saltness  of  its  waters.  Cormorants  are  fish-eaters 
and  extremely  voracious.  Like  the  bittern  and  the 
pelican  they  are  looked  upon  as  inhabitants  of  solitary 
places. 

2.  For  nN£  (so  T.a.  ;  Gi.  n.vr,  ka  ath  ;  Is.  3d  n  Zeph.  2  14, 
AV  text),  see  Pelican  (so  AVim;.,  AV  elsewhere,  RV  every- 
where). N.  M.— A.   K.  S. 

CORN.  (~>n  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  its  use  as 
food,  see  A<;kicultuke,  Bread,  Food,  §  1,  and  the 
various  cereals  (on  which  see  Palestine,  §  14).  On 
other  points,  sec  the  articles  cited  in  the  references 
gi\t-n  in  the  following  list  of  expressions  :  — 

I.  3" -N.  ,7/'//.;/.//,  the  fresh  young  ears  of  corn,  Lev.  2  14  (' green 
ears  of  corn,'  RV  'corn  in  the  ear');  see  also  Month. 

_.  vs2.  belli,  Job  216  AV  (in-,  'mingled  corn  or  dredge'), 
properly  'fodder';  seeCATii.ic,  §  5- 

3.  12,/jar,  Gen.  41  35  49,  etc.  (K),  Am.  f.iiS«  perhaps 'purified 
[cleansed]  srain ' ;  cp  Ar.  burr"'*,  'wheat,  grain  of  wheat,' and 
see  F ,  §  1. 

4-  PA  gorcn  CJ")j"j3,  Is.  21  10,  EV  'corn  of  my  floor  ' ;  cp 
I  >t.  l(j  13  AV);  properly  'threshing-floor' ;  see  Agricultukk,  §  S. 

5.  t:"V,  gcres,  Lev.  '_'  14  '  corn  beaten  out,'  RV  '  bruised  corn  '  ; 
Cp  7'.    16. 

6.  J^n,  dd^dn,  1  Itn.  -7  2O  y,y,  etc.,  grain  (of  cereals),  used  widely, 
along  with  c"iTn  must  '  (see  Wink},  of  the  products  of  Canaan 
(I't.oiL  );  seePouD,  S  1.  I  In  connection  with  the  god  Daoon 
by.i'.J  is  uncertain. 

7  '"''P"1?..  karntct,  2  K.  442,  I  A'  'ears  of  corn'  (cp  Lev.  2.1  14 
'ears'),  preferably  'fruit'  or  '  garden  -growth  '  ■  cp  Cakmel 
See  Food,  §  1. 

8.  "I'-V,  'dblifir,  Josh.  5ir_/C,  KV  'old  corn,'  RVmg.  "produce, 
corn.' 

9.  ,"19~1.".  'Hrenidh^  Ruth  37,  EV  'heap  of  corn';  see  Agri- 
culture, §  gf. 

10.  \  £,  frdli,  1  S.  17  17,  etc.,  'parched  corn  '  ;  see  Food,  §  1. 

II.  n££,  fcdmdfi,  Judg.  15:.,  etc.,  *  standing  corn  ' ;  see  Agri- 
culture, §  7. 

12.  'Ti-'l,  rip/tot/i,  2  S.  17  jo  Prov.  27  22,  '  bruised  corn  ' :  cp 
Cooking.  §  2. 

13.  ~i2\i\  seber,  lien.  42  1,  etc.,  perhajis  'broken  (corn),'  but 
uncertain.  As  a  denom.  T3L"n,  Ao  sell  corn  '  (Gen.  426  Am. 
b5/,  etc.). 

14.  kokkos,  Jn.  12  24,  'a  corn  (RV  grain).' 

15.  0-1TOS,  Mk.  4  28  etc.,  a  general  term  like  JJH  (above,  6). 

16.  to.  a-rvopiixa.,  cornfields,  Mt.l-i  Mk.223. 

17.  o-Ta-xys,  Mt.  12  1  Mk.  2  23,  'ear  of  corn';  cp  Heb.  rP^'u,  Job 
24  =4. 

CORNELIUS  (kopnhAioc  [Ti.  WH]),  one  of  the 
centurions  of  the  so-called  Italian  cohort  (ActslOi). 

In  the  regular  army  composed  of  Roman  citizens  dis- 
tinctive names  of  this  sort  were  not  given  to  the  separate 
-    mi  cohorts  ;  only  the  legions  were  so  designated 

'Italian'  <Kamsa>N  st-  ^auti*),  chap.  14,  §  i,  p.  314). 
Cohort      ^n  -^ctslfJ|   accordingly,   what  we  have   to 
do  with  is  a  cohort  of  the  auxiliary  troops 
which  were  raised  in  the  provinces  and  not  formed  into 
legions.1     As  for  the  meaning  of  such  names  :    '  tohors 
Gallorum     Macedonica, '     for     example,   would     denote 
1  Legions    were    stationed    only  in   the    ercat    provinces    that 
were  governed  by  the  emperor  through  a  /,  ^itiis  Au^isti  pro 
fo-wtorc  ;   the  smaller  pi-ovi.ieus—  those  administered  by  an  officer 
of  lower  rank  {py.wurator).  such  as  Ku'vpt,  or  JudfEa  from  6-41 
A.D.,  and  a.'ain  fr^m44A.D.  "nwards— had  only  auxiliary  troops. 
The_o!d    provinces,    where   u  ar   no  longer   threatened   and    the 
administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  had  no  standing 
army  properly  so  called. 
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that  the  cohort  mentioned  consisted  of  (I. nils  but  had 

distinguished  itself  in  Macedonia.  If  this  interpretation 
were  Applicable,  an  Italian  cohort  would  mean  one 
which  had  fought  in  Italy.  In  Arrian,  ho\vc\er  (Ac/cs 
coat/a  Alan.'s,  §  3,  p.  90),  the  cohort  which  in  §  13,  p. 
102,  is  called  77  tnreira  7)  TnAi/,//,  the  Italian  cohort, 
figures  simply  as  ot'IraXot,  the  Italians,  and  with  this 
agree  all  the  other  mentions  (entire])'  in  inscriptions)  of 
a  cohors  Italica. 

TIil'su  are  (1.)  Ce/Hors)/  /?.!>/,  <z  f.-7'.wt/r  Ri'utnnormii  vo/mi- 
t,ir:orum;  (j)  c'/a^'s)  ;;,^i.ui.i]  /.<■.,  Iia\  nig  u>uo  insUuiI  u(; 
as  usual  500  men)  A".(,'.vi,A  r\  >//,// A, u  i.  m  him)  qmr  est  in  S  y/,,  ,- 
(;),A  //.  /t.ttu.i;  u)  die  ..pnnph  ut  a  Mil.nn'inaie  .'.Iii.  ..t 
found  .'it  Carnimtum  in  l'.mrH-ma  a:i<l  Inst  published  in  llie 
,4>x/i.<\>/.-</-\-r.  Mr'h, ::,'uii  -en  ,i;tx  Oes.'o  •.  ■'.  ■/-.'  i.i-,irn  (jS>k, 
p.  210)  -<•/.'■'■'  n-//(oi-tH)  It  I'.t  ■,  (.1)  ,(iviinn)  A'!i.in:iii«<nim 
centunai  /(aus)-.'/;*/  f.c  7'n  tvnJariH)  s,ij.\-\ 'a. an-.)  t\ur(i. itus) 
Synaci. 

Thus  the  <nrelpa,  ,\to\lki)  of  Actslfii  really  consisted 
of  Italians,  pnd>ni>ly  of  Italian  \ohmteers. 

X.nv,  Schurer l  has  p<  'intcd  out  that  according  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  87,  §  176)  the  garrison  of  t'.e.sarea 
about  00  A.  l\  consisted  mostly  of  *  Arsaivans  and 
SebastC-ni  (Sol  iaste  haying,  from  27  B.C. ,  been  the 
name  of  Samaria).  As  early,  lin\\e\er,  as  41-44  A  r>. 
(at  latest),  when  Ldvsarea  was  not  under  a  Roman 
procurator  but  under  \  graiulsnii  of  Herod  the  (beat, 
King  Herod  Agrippa  I-  (whose  dnilh  is  recorded  in 
Acts  I'J  j -23,  and  during  whose  reign,  or  shortly  before 
it,  the  story  of  Cornelius  will  have  to  be  placed),  the 
garrison  at  (At'sarea  must,  according  to  Schurer,  have 
been  similarly  composed.  For  in  44  a.d.  ,  the  emperor 
Claudius  desired  to  transfer  the  garrson — which,  at  that 
time,  and  according  to  Josephus  {!>/  iii.  4  2,  ij  66)  aUo 
twenty-three  years  later,  in  67  _\  n. ,  consisted  of  an  a/a 
(=?\t] — i.e.,  cavalry  detachment  of  500  men)  of  the 
Cesareans  and  Sebasteni  and  five  cohorts  —  to  the 
province  of  Pontus,  because,  after  the  death  of  his 
friend  King  Agrippa  I. ,  they  had  publicly  insulted  the 
statues  of  his  daughters  ;  but  there  was  no  change  of 
garrison  until  the  time  of  Vespasian  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  'di_/\ , 
§§  356-366).  This  led  Schurer  to  conjecture  that  a 
cohort  of  Italians  may  have  come  to  ca-sircn  (there 
was  in  Syria,  as  shown  above,  one  such  at  least)  under 
Vespasian,  and  that  the  author  of  Acts,  or  of  the  source 
from  which  he  drew,  mav  have  transferred  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  time  to  the  time  of  Peter. 

Ramsay,  on  the  other  side,  adduces  the  fourth  of  the  inscrip- 
tions ei.  _n  above.  This  inscription,  however,  does  not  say 
more  tiem  that  in  69  a.d.  there  was  a  cohors  Italica  in  Syria ; 
and,  aliii'.iir^h  there  may  have  he'jn  such  a  cohort  there  as  early 
as  about  40-45  a.d.,  it  is  not  said  that  there  was  one  in  Cajsarca. 
It  is  c-pHi:i!iy  improbable  that  that  city  was  so  garn-^ncd  in 
the  reign  of  Azrnppa  I.  (41-44  a.d.),  fur  1m;  w;h  a  relatively 
independent  sov-jrei^n,  not  likely  to  have  had  Italians  in  his 
sen-ice;  but  even  far  the  period  preceding  41  a.d.  Scln'ircr 
argues  for  a  proViUIicy  that  the  garrison  of  C.cvirea  was  tin- 
same  as  it  wa>  afterwards,  and  that  it  was  simply  taken  over  by 
Agrippa  at  his  accession.  For  the  rest,  Ramsay  can  only 
appeal  to  a  possibility  that  Cornelius  may  have  been  temporarily 
at  Cassarea  on  some  '  detached  service' 

Oscar  Holtzmann  (XTlichc  ZciM-uh.  §  11,  2,  p. 
io'-jj  thinks  that  perhaps  the  enrolment  at  some  time  or 
other  of  a  considerable  number  of  Italian  volunteers 
may  have  sufficed  to  secure  for  su<  h  a  cnh-irt  in 
perpetuity  the  honorary  epithet  of  'Italica.'  All  this, 
however,  is  mere  conjecture. 

Mommscn  (.S7/c////eV<cr.  d.  Akad.  zu  Jlrrlui ,  i<"o5, 
PP-  5Qr-3)  seeks  to  deprive  of  its  force  the  statement  of 
Josephus  on  which  Schurer  relies.  Stirling  front  the 
view  that  the  troops  of  Agrippa  must  certainly  have  been 
drawn  from  the  whole  of  his  kingdom, — that  is,  from 
all  Palestine — he  maintains  that  Csesarca  and  S< -baste 
are  singled  out  for  special  mention  by  Josephus  merely 
as  being  the  two  chief  towns  in  Agrippn's  dominions. 
He  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  in  DJ  iii.  A.-.,  §  66 

-  ZJl'T,  1875,  pp.  413-425;  G/I'l  382-6  (TCTi.  2 4--5„.  ;  where, 
on  p.  54,  a'.i.orduiL;  to  Exp.  1896,  ii.  -nOn.  for  '  in  re  Terence  to  a 
Lttt-r  p-nud'  should  be  read  '  iu  reference  to  a  preceding 
period').  In  ]-ixp.  1896,  246-5-472,  Schiirer  replies  to  Ramsay 
ib.  194-201  ;  Ramsay  replies,  1897,  169-72. 
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(see  above)  nnd  Ant.  xx.  Gi,  ij  122,  it  is  said  only  of 
the  a  la — nut  of  the  cohnr\ — that  it  was  composed  of 
Cesareans  and  Scbastcnes.  At  the  same  time  he  does 
not  use  this  fact  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  cohors 
Italica  in  Cc-arca.  On  the  contrary,  his  conclusion  is 
that  'We  are  unable  to  identify  wit,h  any  certainty 
either  the  cohors  Augusta  of  Acts  27  r  or  the  a"7T€tpa 
'ItclXikti  of  Ac  tslOn' 

The  special  import. nue  of  Cornelius  in  Acts  lies  in 
the  representation  that  his  conversion  by  Peter   brought 

2.  Narrative    ',=   0,,i-'i,,tl!   '  l,!,,"lia"  V'"""""11* ,  of 
.,   ,  ,         riir-.alciiL,  in  spite  of  violent  recalei- 
lrreconcilable    -;  t  r    ,  A  1     ,. .         .. 

m-+i.  r*  -1     j  trance  ;il  first  (11  2/  ),  to  the  convic- 

witn  Council  of  ..        ..    .    ..     V.     -'      .  .. 

T  ,  tion    that    the    (jcntles   also,    without 

Jerusalem.  .     ■  .  .  . 

i  ircumcision  and  without  coming  under 

any  obliLnitmn  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  were  tu  be 
recebed  into  the  Christian  Church  if  they  had  faith  in 
Christ  (11  17/. ).  The  historical  truth  of  this  representa- 
tion has  to  be  eonsidered  in  connection  with  what  we  an: 
told  elsewhere  concerning  the  Cuuneil  of  Jerusalem  (>ee 
Co(:,m_ii,1  ii.  §  4  ;  Acts,  tj  4).  That  council  could  never 
ha\e  been  necessary,  and  the  Judaising  Christians  in  it 
could  never  ha\e  stood  out  for  the  circumcision  of  the 
Gentiles  or  their  obligation  to  observe  the  whole  Mosaic 
law  (AetslSis),  if  they  had  already  come  to  see  and 
acknowledge  in  the  ease  of  Cornelius  that  such  demands 
were  contrary  to  the  divine  will.  In  his  controversy 
with  Peter  at  Antiod  also  (Gal.2n-2i),  Paul  could 
have  used  no  more  effective  weapon  than  a  simple 
reference  to  this  ennt  ;  but  he  betrays  no  knowledge  of 
it.  No  one,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  attempt  to  save 
the  credibility  of  the  narrative  by  the  expedient  of 
transferring  it  to  some  date  subsequent  to  the  Council 
of  lerusalem.  As  at  that  council  (we  are  told)  Peter 
himself  expressly  agreed  that  the  Gentiles  should  have 
unimpeded  entrance  into  the  Christian  Church,  that 
circumcision  and  observance  of  the  law  should  not  be 
demanded  of  them,  he  did  not,  at  a  later  date,  require 
to  be  instructed  on  the  matter  by  a  divine  revelation. 
Had  the  *  'ornehus  mcid'-nt  been  later  than  the  Council 
the  noxelty  would  have  lain  simply  in  Peter's  preaching 
the  gospel  and  administering  baptism  to  Cornelius  and 
his  household  in  f>r<>/-//o  persona.  This,  however,  is 
precisely  what  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  principle 
adopted  at  the  Council  as  laid  down  in  Gal.  2g,  which 
settled  that  he  should  confine  his  missionary  activity  to 
born  Jews.  (On  the  importance  of  this  principle,  see 
CorxciL,  §9.) 

As  the  story  of  Cornelius  must  thus  be  retained,  if 

anywhere,   in  its  present  place,   before   the   Council   of 

Jerusalem,  its  credibil  ty  can  be  allowed 

3   Credibility  on]v  Qn  condltlon  that  it  is  acunow_ 

ofnarraave  k.(k>r(1  not  to  possess  the  important 
as  an  incident.  blMrmg  on  qucsti0ns  of  principle  which 
is  claimed  for  it  in  Acts.  ]  1 1-18. 

{a)  To  meet  this  requirement,  it  is  usually  thought 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  occurrence  was  an  '  exceptional 
case'  (so,  for  example,  Ramsay  also,  St.  ]\iulA\  chap. 
3,  p.  44).  This  may  be  true  in  the  sense  that  Peter  con- 
verted and  baptized  no  more  timtiles  ;  but,  unless  at  the 
same  time  it  is  denied  that  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  Peter's 
action  proceeded  on  a  divine  revelation  and  command,  the 
reference  to  the-  exceptional  character  of  the  case  has  no 
force.  The  conditions  of  missionary  acti\  ity  which  God 
had  revealed  to  Peter  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  must 
surely,  when  Paul  abo  began  to  apply  them,  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  oiiginal  Church;  and  thus  the 
controversy  resulting  in  the  Counul  of  Jerusalem  could 
never  have  arisen.  On  this  ground  alone,  then,  to 
begin  with,  Peter's  vision  at  Joppa  is  unhistorical  ;  and 
aversion  from  miracles  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
refection.  The  whole  account  seems  to  be  influenced 
by  reminiscences  of  the  story  of  the  summoning  of 
Balaam  by  Palak  (Nu.  225-39);  see  Krenkel,  Josephus 
u.  Lucas,  193-9  ['94]- 

(&)   It  is  further  urged  (so  again  Ramsay,  St.  PaulW, 
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ch.  3  §  i  and  in  §  3,  pp.  42/.  and  375,  and  Exp.,  1896, 
2-200/.)  th.it  Cornelius  according  to  .-Vets  10  2  22  35  was  a 
semi -proselyte — i.e. ,  gave  a  general  adhesion  to  Judaism, 
without  being  circumcised  or  yielding  definite  obedience 
to  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  Law ; 1 — but  neither  does  this 
contention  avail.  The  fact  is,  as  stated  in  Acts  10  28  11 3, 
that  Cornelius  and  his  house,  according  to  Jewish  and 
Jewish-Christian  ide;is,  were  unclean  ;  and  if,  notwith- 
standing this,  God  had  commanded  his  admission  within 
the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  command  had 
essentially  no  less  significance  than  it  would  have  had  if 
lie  had  previously  been  quite  unattached  to  Judaism. 
Ramsay  (43)  says,  it  is  true,  that  Peter  'laid  it  down  as 
a  condition  of  reception  into  the  Church  that  the  non- 
Jew  must  approach  by  way  of  the  synagogue  (IO35) 
and  become  "one  that  fears  God."  '  But  Peter  does 
not  say  this  until  after  he  has  been  taught  by  God  in  a 
vision.  Without  this  instruction  it  would  have  been 
incumbent  on  him  to  exact,  as  conditions  precedent, 
acceptance  of  circumcision  and  submission  to  the  entire 
law  (10 14).  As  soon  as  the  divine  command  is  re- 
cognised as  a  historical  fact  the  dispute  at  the  Council  of  j 
Jerusalem  becomes,  as  already  stated,  an  impossibility.      I 

(c)  On  one  assumption  alone,  then,  will  it  be  possible    ! 
to  recognise  a  kernel  of  historical  truth  in  the  story  of    J 
<  'i  irm.'lius  :   the  assumption,  namely,  that  he  was  a  full 
proselyte, — circumcised,  that  is  to  say,  and  pledged  to    ; 
observance  of   the   entire    Law.       Such  a   supposition,     ! 
however,  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  text  (IO28  11  3).     ' 
It  would    be  strange   indeed   if,   in  order  to  make  the 
narrative   credible,   one   had   first    to   change    it    in    so 
important  a  point.  It  would  be  necessary  to  depart 

still  further  from  the  U-\t  if  it  were  desired  to  put  faith 
in  what  is  said  in  the  pseudo- Clementine  Homilies 
(20  13),  according  to  which  Peter  did  not  convert  Cor- 
nelius at  (  ';esarea  to  Christianity  at  all,  but  merely 
freed  him  from  a  demon's  possession.  It  is  not  in- 
trinsically impossible  that  here  we  have  a  fragment  of 
good  tradition  preserved  from  some  ancient  source  (see 
Simon  Maccs)  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  combination 
with  manifest  fancies  (see  below,  §  6),  to  trust  it  would 
be  unsafe. 

All   the  more  urgent  becomes  the  question  whether 
the  narrative   in  Acts  is  derived  from  a  written  source. 
Of  the  scholars  enumerated  under  Acts 
(§11)  the  majority  assume  that  it  is,  and    i 
point  out  verses  in  ch.  10,    the  proper  connections  of    ! 
which    (they  say)   have    been   obliterated    by   the    final    j 
redactor  of   the  book.2      They  further  emphasise   the    ', 
point    that    in    the   narrative  by  Peter  (11 5-17)  certain 
details  are  not  given  precisely  as  in  ch.  10.      Still,  even 
the  most  serious  of  these  differences — namely,  that  in 

J  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  cre^djuei'os  [or 
Qofiovfj.ei'os]  rbvBeov  is  shown  in  Schiirer  G/V,  ET  4  311^;  also 
SB  A  IV,  1897,  Heft  13,  '  Die  Juden  im  bosporanischen  Reich,' 
especially  ioy?  =  2i8_/C  of  the  volume  ;  see  also  Proselyte. 

^  ] 0 36^/7,  however,  ou^ht  not  to  be  reckoned  among  these: 
no  redactor  would  have  introduced  such  violent  abnormalities 
into  his  text.  The  words  from  apfa/zei-oy  ('  beginning  ')  down  to 
FaAiAaia;  ('  Galilee  '),  or,  it  may  be,  to  'lujavvr]s  (end  of  V.  37), 
are  absolutely  foreign  to  the  construction,  and  certainly  ought 
to  come  between  os  ('who')  and  StrjAOev  (KV  'went  about") 
in  z'.  38,  whether  it  be  that  they  originally  belonged  to  this 
place,  or  that  they  originally  stood  on  the  margin  as  a 
reminiscence  by  a  very  early  reader  from  Lk.  23  5  or  Acts  1  22. 
In  IO36  the  reading  of  WH  ('[He]  sent  the  word  unto  .  .  . 
Lord  of  all.  Ye  know  the  word  which':  cp  RVmg.)  is  un- 
questionably a  copyist's  attempt  to  remove  the  difficulties  of 
the  construction  ;  hut  their  marginal  reading  (tov  Aoyor  ov 
aneaTetKev,  etc. ;  '  The  word  which  '  as  in  EV)  it  is  as  difficult 
to  make  dependent  on  the  oiSare  (ye  know)  of  v.  37  as  it  is  to 
construe  in  apposition  to  the  whole  sentence  in  1:  35.  If  we 
refuse  to  suppose  that  before  v.  36  some  such  words  as  'you 
also  hath  he  thought  worthy  to  hear'  have  fallen  out  before 
rbv  \6yov  w  dire'<rTeiAev,  etc.  (the  word  which  [hel  sent),  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  rbv  \6yov  ov  ('the  word  which')  down  to  | 
Sia'lrjo-ov  Xpi<rTov  ('  by  Jesus  Christ '),  as  a  marginal  explanation 
of  to  yiLt'OfXivoi'  pT)|U.a  ko.8'  oAtjs  ttj?  'IovSat'a?  ('  the  word  which 
was  throughout  all  Judaea'),  where  pT}y.a  (RV  'saying')  is  wrongly 
understood  in  the  sense  of  '  word '  instead  of  the  Hebraising 
sense  of  'event,  occurrence'  as  in  I-k.  215;  and  outds  ecmv 
navTutv  tcvpios  ('  he  is  lord  of  all ')  will  be  a  further  addition. 
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ch.  11  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  Cornelius  and  his 
household  at  the  very  beginning  of  Peters  discourse 
(v.  15) — admits  of  explanation:  10 34-43  ma>'  h^n*-' 
been  supposed  to  represent  only  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  what  Peter  meant  to  say.  Were  it  necessary 
to  make  a  choice  between  ch.  10  and  ch.  11,  it  would 
be  the  worst  possible  course  to  try  to  see  in  the  latter 
the  source  from  which  the  fuller  narrative  of  ch.  10  was 
originally  derived  by  amplification  (so  Wendt,  ZTK, 
1891,  pp. 230-254,  esp.  250-4).  That  principle-deter- 
mining character  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  in  no 
case  have  attached  to  the  assumed  event,  is  imparted 
precisely  by  the  justification  which  in  ch.  11  the  event 
receives  before  the  church  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  against 
this  it  is  of  no  avail  that  Wendt  chooses  to  attribute 
some  of  the  strongest  passages,  such  as  11 1  and  11 18, 
to  the  latest  redactor  of  Acts. 

More  important  than  an}-  of  the  indications  hitherto 
dealt  with  is  the  clue  supplied  in  10 44-47  11 15,  17.  The 
'  speaking  with  tongues '  of  Cornelius  and  his  house- 
hold is  here  placed  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  apostles 
at  the  first  Pentecost  after  the  resurrection,  but  is  not 
yet  (as  it  is  in  the  other  passage)  described  as  a  speaking 
in  the  languages  of  foreign  nations  :  it  is  undoubtedly 
meant,  as  in  1  ("or.  VI  14,  to  be  taken  simply  as  a 
speaking  in  ecstatic  tones  (see  Gifts).  Certainly  this 
representation  of  the  matter  does  not  seem  as  if  it  had 
been  due  to  the  latest  redactor  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 

In  favour  of  the  credibility  of  the  narrative,  however, 
nothing  is  gained  by  all  this  search  for  a  written  source. 
It  is  a  great  error,  widely  diffused,  to  suppose  that  one 
may  //>.\o  facto  take  as  historical  everything  that  can 
be  shown  to  have  stood  in  one  of  the  written  sources 
of  the  NT  authors.  As  far  as  the  source  was  in 
substance  identical  with  what  we  now  have  in  the 
canonical  Acts,  it  is  equally  exposed  to  the  criticisms 
already  offered.  There  is  one  assumption  which  would 
escape  the  force  of  that  criticism  —  the  assumption, 
namely,  that  Cornelius  was  a  full  proselyte  (§  y) ;  — 
but  it  cannot  possibly  by  an)'  analysis  of  sources  be 
made  out  to  have  been  the  original  tradition. 

All  the  more  remarkable  is  the  clearness  with  which 
the   tendency    of    the    narrative    may    be    seen.       The 

_     j  initiative    in    missions    to    the    Gentiles, 

ency.  which  historically  belongs  to  Paul,  is 
here  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Peter  (see  Acts,  §  3  /. ). 
According  to  the  representation  given  in  Acts,  it  was 
preceded  by  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans  (85-25), 
who,  however,  were  akin  to  the  Jews,  and  consequently 
not  Gentiles  (Schiirer,  G/ F2  5-7,' ET  3  5-7).  It  had  been 
preceded  also  by  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
(826-39) ;  but  he  had  not  thereby  been  made  a  member 
of  any  Christian  church.  The  really  difficult  problem 
was  this  :  In  what  manner  ought  Jewish  Christians  to 
live  together  in  one  and  the  same  church  with  Gentile 
Christians,  who  did  not  hold  by  the  Mosaic  Law  ?  This 
question  is  brought  by  Peter,  in  the  case  of  Cornelius, 
on  the  basis  of  <*.  divine  revelation,  exactly  to  the 
solution  which  in  reality  it  was  left  to  Paul  to  achieve 
after  hard  battle  at  1  much  later  date  (see  Council, 
§§  4'  7)-  With  a  certain  reserve,  which  bears  witness 
to  right  feeling  for  essential  historical  truth  in  spite  of 
all  unhistoricity  in  the  narrative,  the  author  attributes 
no  more  conversions  of  Gentiles  to  Peter  ;  and  even  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  himself  is  in  some  measure  toned 
down  by  the  previous  Jewish  sympathies  with  which  he 
is  credited.  There  is  thus  a  further  step  left.  It  is 
not  till  later,  in  Antioch,  that  the  gospel  is  preached 
to  Gentiles  who  had  not  previously  stood  in  any  close 
connection  with  Judaism,  and  the  new  step  is  taken 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritans)  in  the  first  instance 
by  subordinate  persons,  and  not  sanctioned  by  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem  till  after  the  event  (11 19-24). 
None  the  less  are  mission  to  the  Gentiles  anil  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  between  Jewish  Christians 
and  Gentile  Christians  so  essentially  vindicated  in  the 
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case  of  Cornelius  that  IVter  has  necessarily  to  be  con- 
sidered their  real  initiator  as  far  as  .-Vets  is  concerned. 
The  narrative,  accordingly,  is  incomplete  contrast  to  (.  Inl. 
'J11-21.  In  Galatians  the  historical  IVter,  on  account 
of  Jewish  Christian  prejudice  not  yet  fully  overcome, 
withdraws  from  table -fellowship  which  he  had  begun 
with  Gentile  Christians,  and  therein'  exposes  himself 
to  the  sharp  censure  of  Paul  (see  Ou'N(  il,  f?  3)  ;  in 
Acts  he  has  completely  overcome  those  prejudices  long 
before  Paul  begins  his  Christian  activity.  It  is  not 
necessary  on  this  account  to  suppose  that  the  autlmr 
of  -Vets  freely  imented  the  whole  story,  including  even 
the  name  of  Cornelius  ;  but,  considering  how  maikedly 
he  brings  it  into  the  sen  ice  of  his  theory,  we  have  little 
prospect  of  ultimately  being  able  to  retain  more  than 
a  very  small  kernel  as  historical. 

According  to  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  ('JO  13; 
see  above,  §  3  c)  and  Recognitions  (IO55)  Cornelius  tonk 
the  side  of  Peter  as  against  Paul.  When 
Simon  the  Sorcerer  (i.e.,  Paul ;  see  Simon 
Magus)  had  stirred  up  all  Antioch  against 
Peter,  Cornelius  comes  upon  a  mission  from  the  Em- 
peror and  arrives  at  an  understanding  with  the  friends 
of  Peter,  at  their  request,  to  set  abroad  the  rumour 
that  his  imperial  commission  has  reference  to  the  arrest 
of  Simon.  Thereupon  Simon  makes  his  escape  to 
Tudtea.  Thus  Cornelius  here  plays  the  part  which  in 
Acts  21  33  2323-33  is  assigned  to  Claudius  Pysias. 

According  to  the  '  vTrofxirqiia  on  the  Hnly  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,' attributed  to  Symeon  Metaphrases,  Cornelius  is  enum- 
erated by  Peter  bishop  of  Ilium  ;  according  to  the  Greek 
ftfenaa  (13th  Sept.),  he  is  sent  by  Peter  to  Skepsis  on  the 
Hellespont  (Lipsiu^,  Af'okryph.  Af>.- Gesch.  ii.  1  47,  and  g_A). 
According  to  the  p-eudo-Clementine  Homilies  (3  63-72)  and  Re- 
ovnidons  (  >os_A),  Zacchams  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of 
Ca.--.irea  by  Peter  ;  in  AJ>.  Const,  vii.  40  1  Zacchseus  is  succeeded 
by  Curnelius.  p.  \y.  S. 

CORNER  {HN2  i,  Lev.  19927  21 5:  (1)  of  a  field  :  cp 
CLE  ax,  §  6  ;  (2)  of  the  beard  :  see  Cuttings  of  the 
Flesh,  §  5,  Mourning  Customs  ;  (3)  of  c  garment 
(-:z.   Kp&cneAON),  Nu.  I038  RVm*-  :   see  Fringes. 

CORNER,  ASCENT  OF  THE  (H3SH  r\*hv),   Neh. 

331  RV.       See  JERUSALEM. 

CORNER  GATE  (D*3Sn  \VV),  Zech.  llio.  See 
Jerusalem. 

CORNER-STONE  (in  Job  HJ3  |3X  ;  A,eoc 
TCONiAioc  ;  in  Is.  HSE,  A-  &KporojNi<MOC.  and  so  in 
NT;  in  Ps.  JVjT  KeK&AAoorric/v\eN<\i  ;  Aq.  eni- 
roiNiA-  Sym.  pcoNiAi?).  (a)  Job  38 6  ;  (6)  Is.  28 16 
1  Pet. 26  Eph.  220  (without  Ai0oc)  ;   {c)  Ps.  I-U12. 

In  (a)  the  phrase  *  pinnah -stone,'  EV's  '  corner-stone,'  is 
parallel  to  ^~^,  'its  foundations'  (or  bases),  just  as  in  Jer. 
■A  26  'a  stone  for  a  pinnah  '  (.~j£;^  pN)  is  parallel  to  'a  stone 
for  foundations '  (ni~^\t^  pN).  In  (/>)  we  find  the  same  con- 
nection between  ^3E,  pinnah,  and  the  foundation-stone. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  traditional  rendering  'corner-stone'  for 
":D  px  is  unsuitable.  Indeed,  the  word  ~TJp  elsewhere  only  in 
some  cases  means  'corner'  (see  Ex.2724  K/ek.  43  20  45  19 
Job  1  19  Prov.  7  8).  Besides  this,  the  architectural  term  ^>xi 
"32  in  Ps.  118  22  (A.  6.K.poyu>vLa.Zos  in  1  Pet.  2  6  cp  Eph.  2  20  ;  but 
not  in  Mt.  2I42  and  parallel  passages,  Acts  4  11  1  Pet.  27)  evi- 
dently means,  not  'corner-stone,'  but  'top-stone  of  the  battle- 
ment,* and  'battlement'  is  RV's  rendering  of  ri:s  in  2Ch.2fJi5 
Zeph.  1 16  36. 

In  spite  of  tradition,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
njs  px  means,  not  a  corner-stone,  but  a  principal  stone 
(cp  c*M,  Ass.  pdnu,  '  front ' ),  one  selected  for  its 
solidity  and  beauty  to  fill  an  important  place  in  a  build- 
ing, whether  in  the  foundation  or  in  the  b.ittlr-meiit 
Hence  the  metaphorical  sense  of  n;D,  'principal  men,' 
Is.  19 13  (so  point),  1  S  14 38  Judg.  20  2.  (c)  The  third 
EV  passage  (Ps.  144i2)  with  the  word  'corner'  is  ex- 
tremely obscure  in  MT.  That  Jewish  maidens  could 
be  likened  either  to  'corner-stones'  (FA7,  Del.)  or  to 
'corner-pillars'  (Baethg.,  We.  in  SBO T,  comparing  the 
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Caryatides)  puts  a  severe  strain  on  the  imagination. 
The  student  may  consult  the  three  critics  named. 
Zech.  '.lis  ('  corners  ot  the  altar')  by  no  means  justifies 
ri ther  uf  the  above  interpretations  of  rni.  The  parallel 
passage,  Ps  T_!8  >,  indicates  the  sort  of  figure  required  ; 
the  text  nerds  emendation.      See  further  Che.  Ps.W 

In  Is.  28 16  the  stone  described  as  a  //////(///-stone 
symbolises,  ru>t  the  theocracy  or  the  Davidic  dynasty, 
nor  \et  the  (Jewish)  Messiah,  but  the  revealed  relation  or 
Yahwe  to  Israel,  which  Yah  we  was  establishing  ever 
nu  >]■(,■  and  more  by  the  words  of  his  prophets  and  the 
solemn  nets  of  his  rcg.il  swav.  That  it  should  be 
tip/'/ /a/  to  their  divine  Messiah  by  Christians  is  intelli- 
gible ;  and,  since  the)'  read  the  Psalter  as  a  book  with  a 
living  power  of  self-adaptation  to  their  own  changing 
nerds,  it  was  natural  that  Christian  disciples  should  find 
the  words  of  Ps.  11822,  which  oiiginally  referred  to  the 
Jewish  people,  verified  in  their  Master.  In  Eph.  2 20 
there  is  no  absolute  need  to  interpret  anpoyajviatov  other- 
wisc  than  ,tj3  pN  ;  but  in  1  Pet  2  6  we  seem  to  require 
the  traditional  sense  'corner-stone'  (see  v.  7). 

CORNET.  For  Dan.  ?»sf.  (pp)  and  1  Ch.  15=8,  etc. 
Cp^;)  see  Music,  §  5a.  For  2  S.  G5t  (0UTO-),  see  Music, 
§  3  (3)- 

CORONATION.  Anointing  [q.v. ,  §  3]  was  by  itself 
an  efficient  mode  of  investiture  with  royal  functions  ( 1  S. 

10  1  1  K.I34).1  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Joash  that 
coronation  is  mentioned  as  accompanying — indeed,  it  is 
mentioned  as  preceding — the  anointing  (2  K.  ]  1  12). 
Perhaps  2  S.  1  10  refers  to  an  older  custom  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  successor  the  personal  adornments  of  the 
dead  king;  see  CkoWiW  Perhaps  too  the  anointing 
occurred  near  or  on  a  particular  masscbah  or  upright 
stone,  as  in  the  case  of  Abimelech,  for  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  EY's  rendering  the  'pillar  that  was  in  Shechem ' 
(Judg.  !I6)  is  correct,  though  the  final  letter  of  m^r  has 
been  lost  or  removed  (see  Moore,  ad  loc. ).  Joash  too  is 
said  to  have  stood  '  by  the  pillar  as  the  manner  was  '(2  K. 

11  14)  ;  but  here  the  word  for  '  pillar '  is  different  (m-:;'), 
and  we  should  perhaps  follow  RV111^-  and  Klostermann 
in  rendering   'platform'  (cp  2  K.  233  RYm£-).2 

After  the  anointing  the  people  greeted  the  new  king 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  (1  K.  1  3439  2  K.  9 13  ~vz-cz  J'pr, 
2  K.  11  14  rinssnn).  In  the  case  of  Jehu  and  Absalom 
(2  S.  15 10)  the  trumpet  sounds  were  the  signal  of 
accession,  though  the}'  may  have  been  simply  an  element 
in  the  popular  expressions  of  joy  (1  S.  11  15  1  K.  I40), 
which  included  hand-clapping  (,-3  ypn,  nsn  2  K.  11 12  Ps. 
47  1  [2])  and  the  exclamation  '  Live  the  king  '  (-^pn  'm  ; 
1  S.  10  24  2  S.  16  16  1  K.  I3439  2  K.  11  12).  Sometimes 
there  was  a  procession  with  music  ;  the  new  king  rode 
on  the  royal  mule  (1  K.  1  33  38)  and  finally  took  his 
seat  on  the  throne. 

It  is  possible  that  'to-day'  in  Ps.  27  refers  not  to  the  birth 
but  to  the  coronation  of  the  king.  See  Baethg.,  Che.  ad  loc.  The 
latter  illustrates  from  the  sculptures'  representing  the  coronation 
of  the  Egyptian  queen  Hat-shepsut,3  Navjlle,  Temple  of  Dcir  el- 
Bahnri,  III.,  1809,  pp.  1-9).  Set  YVeinel's  essay  on  ncp  in 
ZATW  IS  1-92  [98]  and  Diehl,  Erhl.  von  /V.xlvii.,  Giessen, 
1894.  I-  A. 

CORRUPTION,  MOUNT  OF  (nw&rr-iri),  2  K. 
23 13,  RVm£-  'mount  of  destruction.'  See  Destruc- 
tion, Mount  of. 

COS  (kojC  [ANV]h  1  Mace.  15  23.     See  Coos. 

COSAM  (kooCAM  [Ti.  WH]),  fifth  from  Zerubbabel 
in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  (Lk.  328).  See  Gmnea- 
logiics,  ii. ,  §  3. 

1  Accuidin^  to  Rabbinic  views,  not  all  kings  were  anointed  ; 
but  the  term  mm  n'C'O  seems  the  generic  designation  of  a  king. 
On  thi-  association  of  crowning  with  anointing  see  Is.  (.113  (cp 
S BUT  ad  loc). 

2  L.  Oliphant  {Haifa,  147)  conjectures  that  the  (artificial) 
footprints  in  the  rocks  in  different  parts  of  Palestine  {e.g.,  at 
Hdiron  and  at  the  Neby  Shaib  near  Hatun)  indicate  very 
ancient  coronation-stones. 

3  Ha't-sepsut,  formerly  wrongly  written  Hatasu  (see  Egypt, 
§  53).' 
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COSTUS  (rnp;  ipic  [BAFL];  casta),  Ex.  30  24 
RV"U.'-  [in  Kzok.  27  19  Vg.  stacic,  \:\7  CASSl.i  <5  KM 
t?<>xiac  'and  drugs?'].     See  Cassia,  Incense,  §  6. 
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COTTAGE.     1.  For  Is.  1    (nrr): 

•.-.  In  Zeph. '26  (EV  'cottages'  RV'»-r-  'caves')  the  air.  \ey. 
n'~}  is  probably  a  ditto<;raph  of  riij  '  dwellings  '  (Bohme,  ZA  TIV 
7-12  ['87]:  R.-thstein  in  Kau.  HS ;  and  Schwally,  ZATIV 
10  186  ['90]),  under  the  influence  of  C'Dir  in^.5;  or,  transposing 
the  two  words,  we  may  adopt  with  We.  the  reading  of  <P  eorat 
\\x>.]rf\  vofjirj,  with  the  meaning  '  Philistia  shall  become  dwellings 
for,'  etc. 

COTTON1  or  Fine  Cloth  (RV'"-),  or  Green 
(hangings),  EV  (DB~C,  karpas ;  K&PTT6.CI  NA. 
[Ii.i*ALaJ]:  Esth.  16f).  The  Heb.  word,  which 
appears  also  in  Arab.,  Arm.,  Gr. ,  and  Lat. ,  is  derived 
from  I  'crs.  kirpds  and  ultimately  from  Sans,  karptisa,  '  the 
cotton  plant.'  -  As  a  derived  word  it  means,  in  the 
various  languages,  primarily  'muslin,'  the  fine  cotton 
cloth  which  came  from  India,  and  also  such  stuffs  as  are 
n  lined  'calico.'  The  nature  and  home  of  the  cotton 
plant  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  Herodotus 
{3  106)  ;  but  it  was  the  expedition  of  Alexander  that  first 
made  them  familiar  with  the  use  of  cotton  fabrics. 
The  earliest  known  occurrence  of  Kapiraaos  —  carbasus 
in  (./reek  or  Latin  is  in  a  line  of  Crueilius  (219- 
166?  u.c) — 'carbasina,  ni'ilochina,  ampelina' — which 
appears  to  be  a  transliteration  of  a  line  in  a  Greek 
play.  Strabo  (l.'n,  S  71)  and  the  author  of  the  Pcripl. 
Maris  Hryfhr.  (chap.  11),  Lucan  (0239),  and  Muintus 
Curt  his  (89,  §  21)  used  the  word  in  special  connection 
with  India  ;  bat  other  references  in  classical  writers 
show  that  the  word  obtained  a  wider  sense,  particularly 
in  the  poels.  Thus  it  is  used  of  tine  Spanish  1  nen  or 
cambric  (I'linyl9i,  §  2),  of  the  awnings  of  theatres3 
(Lucr.  f>  109),  often  of  sails  (.-/://.  3  357  i  417,  etc. )  and  of 
mbes  of  fine  material  (//>.  S  --.y  11  77(1,  etc.  :  see  these 
and  other  passages  discussed  in  Yatrs,  Trxtnnum 
A itfitjtiorinii t  1  338^).  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  certain 
as  to  the  material  called  kiir/ms  in  the  particular  case  of 
Esth.  16,  since  according  to  the  later  usae.e  any  light 
material  might  be  so  called  ;  but  in  view  of  the  un- 
doubted meaning  of  the  original  word  in  Sans.,  the 
presumption  is  in  favour  <>f  cotton- muslin.  Karpas 
certainly  denotes  a  material,  not  a  colour  (the  latter 
is  a  Jewish  idea,  found  in  Vg.). 

Asiatic  cotton  in  ancient.  times  (!ik<:  most  modern  cotton)  wras 
derived  from  the  cotton  plant,  Gossypiitm  hi  ri:it:,:um,  L. — 
perennial  in  the  tropics,  but  elsewhere  annual — which  had  its 
first  home  in  India,  but  by  the  time  uf  Alexander  had  spread  to 
JUctrian.L  (l'e  Candolle,  Or-^inr,  323//'.).  The  cotton  shrub 
{G:'s-;y/''uin  ar/>nr(-nw,  L.),  <>n  the  other  hand,  which,  though 
link*  kini.vn  to  the  ancients,  is  described  in  one  place  by  Pliny, J 
had  as  llrst  home,  according  to  modern  investigation,  in  '  Upper 
Cuinea,  Abyssinia,  Sennar,  and  Higher  Iv^vpt'  (//'.  325^). 
This,  brought  down  from  the  Soudan,  was  prohahlv  the  earliest 
c>ui.»n  cultivated  in  Lower  Egypt.  Prosper  Alpimis  saw  it  in 
Iv_ivpt  in  the  sixteenth  century  (//>.,  327).  It  was  afterwards 
displ.u  ed  by  the  Indian  C  Inrl-accuni. 

For  Cen.  41  42  Ex.  '2a  4,  RVmff.  (?&,  m~s  ;  EV  FlNT  Li\f\, 
AVmjj.  SrLK  [cp  Pr.  31  2?,  AVI),  see  Link:*  (7);  for  Is.  ln.;,t 
RV»'«r  (•-■■-,  hdrai),  see  Linen  (8).         N.  M. — w.  T.  T. -D. 

COUCH  in^^i,  Amos.  3 12.      See  Bed,  §  2. 

COULTER  (riX;  ckgyoc  [BAL]),  rS.  1320/, 
elsewhere  rendered  '  plowshare '  (^pOTpON  [BAQ]), 
Is.  H4  Joel  3m[4io]  Mic.  43.      See  Agriculture,  §  3. 

COUNCIL. 

*■    cC?:n>     rigtnathdm%     I\.  OS  27  [28]    (FA'"-:^    'their    com- 

1  According  to  Klostermann's  conjectural  emendation  of 
iS.  2ig  (ruro  or  pn  Gr  j^p),  the  word  'cotton'  is  itself  a 
Hebrew  word,  though  it  has  come  to  us  through  the  Arabic 
A  utn,  cp  Tunic),  and  apparently  it  meant  'linen  '  not  'cotton  ' ; 
X^Ofie'iT)  [runrl  jxev  /caAeirat,  AtVeof  5k  touto  cTTj/xaiVei.  x<e$oV 
yap  to  Au-or  ^ks  Ka\ov/xer,  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7  2.      Cp  Linen. 

'zt   The  adjectival  f.nn  Adr/ulsn  means  'cotton  stuff.' 

3  These  may  po-siUy  have  been  of  calico. 

4  xix.  1  2  ;  superior  pars  /R^pti  in  Arabiam  vergens  gignit 
fruticem  quern  ali.jui  yossypion  vocant,  plures  xvlon  et  ideo 
lina  inde  facta  .\ylina.'     Cp  Oliver,  FL  Trop.  Africa,  1  211. 
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panv':  prop,  'heap  of  stones  ;  ^liNcaR  Jjycpoves  avw)  is 
Mirdy  corrupt.  Che.,Z^  77/' 1!)  1-6  ['99]  reads  n'O'Dnh],  the 
blameless  ones.'     See  also  Hupf.,  Baethg. 

2.  n;'^-J'"C,  nti&maath,   2  S.  133  23  (i/coTJ    [LA],    4>v\a.Kiq  [L])= 

iCh.  11 2s  (ircLTpia  [BNAL]  EVmg.,  EV  '  eainrd  '),  the  body- 
guard of  David,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lknaiaji  (1)  ;  cp 
iS. -2(4  (RV  'council,'  AV  'Lidding,'  apxw  •  •  napayye\- 
fi.aros  [HAL]) and  see  Dr.  ad  toe. ^ 

3.  ~nD,  -wf  (doubtless  to  be  connected  with  Syr.  s'ltuldJ  '  talk,' 
es taw-wad1  to  speak' ;  cp  Hommel,  ZJ^MC  40  529,  who  similarly 
explains  the  Sab.  -ppo  as  'speaker,  or  place  of  oracle ')  is  used, 
not  only  of  a  council  or  meeting  (cp  jer.  ('■  n  1  o  t 7  Kzek.  I  :i  o, 
etc.  ;  see  Assembly  [4D,  but  also  of  iis  deliberations  and  their 
result  ('secret,'  'counsel';  Am.  3  7  Pr.  11  13  W.  S3  3  [4],  etc.; 
cp  esp.  Ps.  -V.  14  [15]). 

4.  o-utxfiov\t.oi>  in  Acts  25  tz  is  the  jury  or  board  of  assessors 
who  aided  the  procurators  and  governors  of  a  province  ;  cp  Jos. 
£J\\.  10 1. 

5.  avveSpioVy  the  supreme  council,  Mt.  5  22  Jn.  11  47  Acts  5  21 
etc.  avve&pia.  in  pi.  (Ml  10  i7  =  Mk.  Li  q)  are  the  smaller  local 
tribunals;  cp  Kpio-is  (.LY  'judgement')  Mt.5  21/,  and  see 
Government,  §  31  end  ;  cp  Sy.\ei>kium. 

COUNCIL  OF  JERUSALEM.  This  council,  if  not 
the  most  important  occurrence  of  the  apostolic  age,  is 
the  one  that  bears  the  most  official  character.  The 
more  contradictory  the  accounts  of  it  which  we  seem  to 
possess  in  Gal. 'J  and  Acts  If),  the  more  necessary  is  it 
to  adopt  a.  careful  method  for  its  investigation.  The 
first  question  that  arises  is  whether  both  accounts  really 
relate  to  the  same  occurrence.  In  order  to  answer  this, 
it  is  needful  to  determine  the  times  of  Paul's  journeys 
to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion. 

In  Cj.l!.  1 18  "2  1  he  protests,  very  solemnly  (1  20),  that  he 

visited  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  three  years  after  his 

,    _      .,     T  conversion,    and    for   the     second 

1  Pauls  Journeys  (ime  fourUcn  after  hjs  first 

to  Jerusalem  in  j,rol,nl,lv.   after  his 

Gal.  and  Acts.  .     v       ,' .   ,  ,        . - 

conversion).       Lnh-ss  we  deny  the 

genuineness  of  the  epistle  to  the  finlatians  we  cannot 
but  give  unqualified  acceptance  to  this  statement. 

Paul  was  endeavouring  tu  show  bow  litLle  lie  was  <L  pendent 
in  his  apustleship  upon  the  original  apostles.  He  u  as,  ih<  refine, 
bound  in  the  interests  of  truth  Lo  mention  all  llie  occasions  on 
which  he  had  come  into  Cuntact  with  them.  ]\L>n-nvcr,  to  pass 
over  any  such  occasion  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  ;  for 
his  opponents  naturally  were  aware  of  all  uf  them,  and  would 
have  promptly  exposed  the  falsehood  to  the  ( kdatians. 

Now,  the  journey  mentioned  in  Acts  926  must  un- 
hesitatingly be  identified  with  that  in  Gal.  1 18,  even 
though  the  narrative  of  Acts  contains  not  the  smallest 
hint  that  it  was  not  made  until  three  years  after  Paul's 
conversion,  and  had  Leon  preceded  by  a  sojourn  in 
Arabia  and  a  second  sojourn  in  Damascus. 

u.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  second  journey  re- 
corded in  Galatians  (2i)  must  coincide  with  the  one 
in  Acts  11 30,  which,  according  to  Acts  12  25,  did  extend 
to  Jerusalem. 

The  famine  during  the  rei.ccn  of  Claudius  (by  which  the  journey 
was  occasioned)  occurred  in  Palest  u ie  -  before-  48,  at  the  earliest  in 
44 — i.e.,  as  the  narrative  of  AcLs  appears  to  implyO-23),  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. — and,  if  the  conversion  of 
Paul  occurred  shortly  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  this  last 
not  much  more  than  a  \  ear  after  the  appearance  <<f  the  Laptist 
in  the  fifteenth  year  uf  'J  iberius  (/  c,  28-29  A-D-  '  ^j':-  ^  J)'  there 
remains  the  interval  of  seventeen  (or,  at  least,  fourteen)  years 
demanded  by  MakliS-i'i  between  Paul's  conversion  and  the 
famine,  cp  Chrom)u«.;y,  §74^  Thus  the  account  of  the 
journey  in  Acts  requires  correction  only  in  one  point :  the  alms 
were  sent  not  before  but  after  the  beginning  of  the  famine. 

Still,  since  it  mentions  no  object  for  the  journey 
besides  the  sending  of  alms,  the  narrative  of  Acts  may 
be  charged  with  having  passed  over  in  complete  silence 
the  conference  mentioned  in  Gal.  2i-io. 

This  Is  no  trifling  matter.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  conference 
upon  the  same  subject  should  fellow  in  Acts  10,  for  a  repetition 
of  the  discussion  within  the  next  few  years  is  not  conceivable; 
observe,  too,  that  no  reference  is  made  in  Acts  LO  to  an  earlier 
decision.  The  journey  mentioned  in  Acts  11  f. — at  all  events, 
as  far  as  Paul  is  concerned  —  may,  on  other  grounds,  be  con- 
sidered open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  detaeln-d  from 
the    circumstances    recorded    in    Ai  ts  'JU  3  iU  17    Op    1   0>r.  I1L4 

1  The  word  is  used  in  a  concrete  sense  ('obedient  ones') 
in  Is.  11  14:  cp  MI  28,  ny^X'E  p'l  Sdj  'all  liaibon  was  obedient.' 

2  That  it  extended  over  the  whole  world  (01/cou/j.eVij)  is  an 
error  of  Acts. 
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Rom.  15  z$f-\  and  of  having  been  transferred,  whether  by 
mistake  or  purposely,  to  a  far  too  early  position  in  the  narrative 
(see  Simon  Magus). 

b.  In  order  to  avoid  recognising  the  contradiction 
between  Gal.  '2  and  Aetsl5,  n.  whole  class  of  writers 
have  assigned  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  to  the  journey 
recorded  in  Acts  18  22.  They  ignore  the  objection  that 
on  this  view  Paul  in  Galatians  suppresses  important 
facts  so  far  as  to  pass  over  two  journeys  to  Jerusalem 
without  mention. 

c.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ...  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Acts  18 22  does  not  imply  a  visit  to  Jerusalem 
at  all. 

Although  ctvajSas  might  signify  the  journey  up  from  the  shore 
to  the  town  of  C.csarca,  a  man  could  not  possiMy  be  said  to  go 
down  (KarefiTJ)  from  a  seaport  town  to  an  inland  city  like  Antioch. 
Thus  we  are  bound  to  supply  '  to  Jerusalem  '  in  r>.  e-  a — as  i.s  done 
by  many  interpreters  even  when  denying  the  historical  actuality 
of  the  journey.  On  this  last  point,  however,  we  cannot  in  fair- 
ness appeal  to  the  negative  evidence  uf  Galatians.  True,  it  i.s 
silent  as  to  this  journey  ;  but  its  historical  review  never  reaches 
the  point  at  which  mention  of  it  would  have  come  in  ;  instead 
of  continuing  such  a  review,  after  describing  the  occurrence  at 
Antioch  (,_  n-21)  the  writer  passes  on  to  dogmatic  and  thence 
to  practical  questions,  entirely  losing  sight  of  his  original 
purpose,  which  was  to  enumerate  all  his  personal  encounters 
with  the  original  apostles.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  remark- 
able that  Jerusalem,  if  intended,  is  not  mentioned  in  Acts  18  22  ; 
but  this  does  not  warrant  the  assumption  now  to  be  mentioned. 

d.  Some  critics  have  assumed  that  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem was  really  held  on  this  occasion  (Acts  I822),  and 
not  earlier — the  author,  having  purposely  transposed  it 
to  an  earlier  date,  would  express  himself  as  briefly  and 
obscurely  as  possible  when  he  came  to  the  point  at 
which  it  really  occurred. 

This  assumption  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  not  only  the 
first  (Acts  13  f.)  but  also  the  second  (I61-IS22)  missionary 
journey  within  the  first  seventeen  years  after  Paul's  conversion, 
thus  providing  material  to  fill  up  a  period  otherwise  inexplicably 
barren  uf  events.  It  cannot,  however,  be  urged  in  its  favour 
that  Barnabas  was  personally  known  to  the  Galatians  and  the 
Corinthians,  and  that  he  cannot  have  been  separated  from  Paul 
(Acts  15  35-40)  until  after  the  second  missionary  journey,  during 
which  the  communities  in  Galatia — i.e.,  Old  Galatia  (see 
Galatia) — and  in  Corinth  were  established  ;  for  the  passages 
Gal.  2  1  9 13  1  Cor.  9  6  are  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  assumption 
that  Barnabas  was  known  to  the  readers  by  report  alone. 

The  assumption  of  such  a  transposition  is  entirely 
wanting  in  probability. 

The  motive  prompting  the  writer  to  transpose  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  to  an  earlier  date  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  desire 
to  bring  the  whole  of  Paul's  missionary  work  from  its  beginning 
within  the  scope  of  the  decree  of  the  apostles  (Acts  15  z&f.) ; 
but,  had  this  really  been  the  writer's  intention,  he  would  have 
introduced  the  council  not  before  Acts  10,  but  before  Acts  13. 
What  should  have  hindered  him  from  so  doing,  if  it  be  assumed 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  make  free  with  his  materials  in  this 
way  at  all,  is  not  apparent. 

c.  Others  actually  transpose  the  journey  described  in 
Acts  13/  so  as  to  make  it  come  between  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  separation  of  Barnabas  from  Paul, 
and  therefore  after  Acts  15  34. 

Their  strongest  reason  is  the  fact  that  Paul  mentions  only  Syria 
and  Cilicia  as  his  places  of  residence  up  to  the  Council  of"  Jeru- 
salem (Gal.  1  21).  This  is  hardly  conclusive,  for,  although  Paul 
was  pledged  to  enumerate  all  his  meetings  with  the  original 
apostles,  he  was  not  bound  to  mention  all  the  provinces  in  which 
he  had  resided  without  meeting  them.  In  any  case,  even  if  the 
transposition  of  Acts  13  yC  and  Acts  15  1-34  be  accepted,  thi;> 
gives  no  support  to  the  assumption  mentioned  under  d,  since  for 
that  assumption  the  writer  of  Acts  has  put  the  two  sections 
exactly  in  the  wrong  order:  his  supposed  purpose,  as  well  as 
the  motive  of  historical  accuracy,  would  have  led  him  to  put 
15  1-34  before  13  i-14  28. 

/.  It  is  only  by  very  bold  treatment  of  the  different 
sources  of  Acts,  by  which  the  accounts  of  Paul's  journeys 
in  Acts  11  f.  15  18  become  merely  the  result  of  an 
erroneous  combination  of  the  writer's  authorities,  that 
Clement  (CkronoL  d.  Paulin,  Br,  1893)  contrives  to 
identify  Gal.  2  with  Acts  21 ,  and  J  oh.  Weiss  (St  u.  Kr. , 
l893-  pp.  480-540  ;  1895,  pp.  252-269),  on  the  contrary, 
with  Acts  9  and  (at  the  same  time)  with  Acts  15 1-4  12. 
It  is,  in  fact,  quite  impossible  to  deny  the  identity  of  the 
events  related  in  Gal.  2  and  in  Acts  15.  See  Chrono- 
logy, §  74. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  doubts  cast  upon  Acts,  it  is 
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an  error  of  method  to  make  that  book  the  basis  for  an 
2  Gal  2n-2i  mvest'£ation  °f  the  present  question.  It 
the  primary  might  cvcn  secm  WL'n  to  beSin  b?  la?inS 

^  ■'        n^lHf*       Arte       Ciltnrrp>tVioi-      nnrl       n  r^rai-to  irm-i  rr 


passage. 


aside  Acts    altogether   and   ascertainin. 


g 


the  facts  from  Galatians  alone.  That 
method,  however,  would  prevent  certain  questions  from 
receiving  adequate  consideration,  and  no  harm  need  be 
apprehended  in  treating  both  accounts,  circumspectly, 
together.  It  is,  however,  of  unqualified  importance  to 
take  Gal.2]i-2i  as  the  starting  -point,  because  that 
passage  alone  throws  any  really  clear  light  upon  the 
circumstances. 

Peter  was  no  uncompromising  Judaiser.      Before  the 

dispute    at    Antioch    recorded    in    Gal,  2n-2i    he    had 

3   The  dismite  caten  v''"1   Gentile   Christians.      If  he 

',   ...  *\        abandoned  this  practice  after  the  arrival 

at  Antioch.       ,  .     ,  ,,  '     ,  , 

ot  the  lollowers  01  James,  he  could  not, 

accustomed  as  he  was  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  a  ladder, 
have  been  influenced  in  the  least  by  the  fear  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  circumcision — his  alleged  motive — had  he 
not  himself  recognised  their  position  as  the  right  one. 
He  must  in  his  inmost  heart  have  still  been  continuing 
to  attach  some  importance  to  the  Mosaic  laws  relating 
to  food.  Thus,  he  could  not  yet  have  attained  to  that 
liberty  in  principle  which  belonged  to  Paul.  This  free- 
dom Paul  conceivably  assumed  to  be  present  in  Peter,  as 
it  was  in  himself;  in  which  case  he  could  attribute  Peter's 
antagonism  only  to  hypocrisy.  Critics  have  softened 
the  charge  of  hypocrisy  into  a  charge  of  inconsistency, 
such  as  is  very  frequently  to  be  observed  at  times  of 
transition  in  natures  that  have  no  very  firm  grasp  of 
principles. 

Different  from  Peter's  position  was  that  of  James. 
Whether  the  'certain'  (rivh)  were  expressly  sent  by 
him  in  order  to  recall  Peter  to  the  Law,  or  w  hether  they 
attempted  to  do  this  on  their  own  account  without  his 
commission  ('from  James,'  airb  'IaKwj3ov,  in  NT  Greek 
does  not  go  necessarily  with  '  came,'  4\deiv,  and  it  may 
equally  well  be  taken  with  '  certain , '  nves ),  is  i  mmatcrial. 
Peter,  the  leader  of  the  apostles,  would  certainly  never 
have  submitted  to  their  commands  if  they  had  not  had 
behind  them  the  authority  of  James.  Now,  the  position 
of  James  as  distinct  from  that  of  Peter  can  only  have 
been  that  a  man  born  a  Jew  was  still  under  religious 
obligation  even  as  a  Christian  to  observe  the  whole  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  upheld 
this  obligation  only  as  convenient  for  the  time,  or  even 
merely  as  a  beautiful  custom  ;  o.  motive  of  the  most 
serious  kind  must  have  been  actually  held  out  to  Peter, 
if  he  was  to  submit  to  be  driven  to  so  absolute  a  renunci- 
ation of  brotherly  intercourse  with  the  Gentile  Christians. 

As  we  are  not  informed  of  any  answer  from  Peter  to 
Paul's  reprimand  in  Gal.  214-21,  it  is  commonly  (though 
very  rashly)  assumed  that  Peter  admitted  his  error. 
That  Paul  should  record  an  exculpatory  answer  from 
Peter,  however,  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  he  must  have  thought  it  inconclusive.  Still, 
even  if  Peter  was  thought  to  have  yielded,  the  others  w  ho 
shared  his  opinion  did  not  yield.  Otherwise,  why  is  the 
scene  at  Antioch  followed  so  quickly  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Judaising  party  into  the  churches  founded  by  Paul 
in  Galatia  and  Corinth,  in  complete  contravention  of 
the  agreement  in  Gal.  29,  and  by  the  nearly  successful 
attempt  to  induce  the  Galatians  to  adopt  circumcision 
(Gal.  52/  612/  4io)and  to  alienate  the  Corinthians 
from  Paul  altogether  (2  Cor.  11  4  12 16  43-5  f>  12/  7  5-16)? 
How  could  so  important  and  persistent  a  movement — 
it  had  already  been  encountered  by  Paul  on  two  separate 
occasions,  both  in  Galatia  and  in  Corinth  (Gal.  I9  53 
1  Cor.  9 1  2  Cor.  II4) — have  been  carried  on  if  it  had 
been  opposed  by  the  first  apostles  ?  Whence  came  the 
letters  of  recommendation  which,  according  to  2  Cor.  3  1, 
these  emissaries  brought  with  them?  As  they  formed 
the  ground  upon  which  the  suspicion  against  Paul  as 
one  who  had  never  known  Jesus  (1  Cor.  9i)  proceeded, 
what  weightier  credentials  could   they  have  contained 
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than  the  statement  that  their  bearers  represented  im- 
mediate disciples  of  Jesus?  Would  the  sceptical 
Corinthians  have  been  satisfied  if  the  authentication  had 
come  (let  us  say)  from  Ephesus,  or  from  some  other 
town  outside  Palestine? 

How  comes  it,  again,  that  even  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  the  pseudo-Clementine  homilies  (17  10) 
represent  Peter  as  reproachingSimon— under  whose  name 
Paul  is  there  attacked  (see  Simon  Magus) — for  having 
called  him  a  kclt ey voivixtvos  (Gal.  '1  n  ;  RV  '  stood  con- 
demned ')?  This  shows  how  deep  a  wound  was  inflicted 
on  Judaising  Christianity  by  Paul's  bold  attack  on  Peter. 
For  this  reason,  not  a  word  is  said  in  Acts  about  the 
scene  ;  though  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  the  author 
had  no  knowledge  of  it  (see  Acts,  §  6).  Further,  in 
the  ploce  in  Acts  where  this  scene  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned  there  is  recorded  a  similar  dispute  (irapo^vcr- 
/j.6s  ;  Acts  1539)  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  (see  Bar- 
nabas), who,  according  to  Gal.  213,  had  gone  over  to 
the  side  of  Peter.  This  dispute,  however,  does  not  turn 
on  any  question  of  principle.  It  was  merely  a  personal 
matter  (Acts  15 36-40).  The  conjecture  is  a  tempting  one 
that  this  scene,  if  not  an  invention,  is  at  least  an  inter- 
polation, based  on  some  written  source,  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  effacing  the  memory  of  the  more  im- 
portant quarrels. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  investigate  the  Council 

of  Jerusalem  itself.      It  was  occasioned,  on  the  part  of 

.    „  .  -  Judaistic    Christianity,    by  the  appear- 


the  council. 


ance  of  the    '  false  brethren,'  who  had 


mad'.-  their  way  unauthorised  into  the 
Pauline  and  other  churches,  seeking  to  spy  out  and  to 
suppress  the  freedom  from  the  Mosaic  Law  that  had 
there  been  attained  (Gal.  ^4).  As  this  cannot  have  been 
in  Jerusalem,  we  may  accept  the  statement  of  Aets  (1'u, 
cp  H26)  that  it  was  to  Antioch  they  came.  Up  to  that 
time  no  such  intrusion  had  occurred,  although  the 
circumstances  at  Antioch  cannot  have  long  remained  un- 
known to  the  leaders  at  Jerusalem.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
improbable  that  the  new  and  sudden  aggressive  move- 
ment proceeded  from  recently  converted  Pharisees,  even 
though  the  statement  to  this  effect  in  Actslf'5  is  made 
without  reference  to  15 1,  and  therefore  appears  to  come 
from  another  source.  Paul  was  prompted  to  go  to 

the  council  of  the  apostles  by  a  revelation  (Gal.  ^2). 
Probably  it  came  to  him  not  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  but 
only  after  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  council  had 
already  stirred  his  soul  to  its  depths.  No  less  than  his 
entire  life-work — that  of  bringing  the  heathen  to  Christi- 
anity without  binding  them  by  the  Mosaic  Law — was 
at  stake.  According  to  Acts  (15  2),  he  and  Barnabas 
were  deputed  to  go  to  Jerusalem  by  the  church  at 
Antioch  in  consequence  of  a  fruitless  discussion  there. 
This  motive  for  the  journey  is  not,  of  course,  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  revelation  mentioned  by  Paul  ;  but 
it  is  in  any  case  significant  that  Paul  speaks  only  of  the 
revelation  and  Acts  only  of  the  delegation.  What- 

ever the  motive,  what  is  it  that  Paul  can  have  gone  to 
Jerusalem  in  search  of?  A  tribunal  to  whose  verdict  he 
would  voluntarily  submit,  whatever  its  tenor?  By  no 
means.  He  had  from  a  higher  authority  his  gospel  of 
freedom  from  the  Law,  and  cared  very  little  for  the 
original  apostles  (Gal.  li  6-9  15-17  2s/).  Or  did  he 
expect  to  find  among  them  assistance  against  the  '  false 
brethren'?  We  think  that  he  did  not;  if  he  did,  his 
expectation  was  not  justified  by  the  event  (see  below, 
§§  7,  8).  The  purpose  with  which  he  went  to  Jerusalem 
was  to  discover  the  source  from  which  the  '  false  brethren ' 
drew  their  support.  He  intended  to  take  that  support 
away  from  under  them,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  appear  in  person.  '  Lest  by 
any  means  I  should  be  running  or  had  run  in  vain ' 
(Gal  *l-2  ;  /jlt/ttcos  eis  Kevbv  rpex^  tf  eSpa/xov)  is  not  an 
interrogative  ;  Paul  would  never  have  made  the  justifi- 
cation of  his  work  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the 
original  apostles. 
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p  ...  they  private?     No  clear  picture  of  them 

0.  ruDlic  or  is    presented    ]n    Acts  — perhaps    because 

private  ttis-    h      account    is    COmpilcd    from    various 

cussions  ?  r 

sources. 

A  general  assembly  is  set  before  us  in  Acts  15  4.  We  may 
suppose  the  private  assembly  mentioned  in  l.ri6  to  have  been 
on  another  day  (though  the  author  says  nothing  as  to  this). 
Suddenly,  however,  in  15  12,  '  all  the  multitude  '  (irav  to  7rAij0os) 
is  present ;  and  it  reappears  in  1;)  22  as  responsible  for  the  final 
decision,  although  in  15  23  this  is  attributed  to  the  apostles  and 
elders  only.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  words  tear  iSiav, 
'  privately  '  (Gal.  2  2),  passes  from  a  public  to  a  private  conference, 
as  also  probably  in  2  6— for  the  discussion  about  the  circumcision 
of  Titus  (2  3-5)  can  most  easily  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
a  public  assembly,  in  which  expression  was  also  given  to  the 
position  which  the  original  apostles  did  not  themselves  finally 
adopt. 

So  far  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  Galatians 
and  Acts  :  both  know  of  meetings  of  both  kinds.  The 
crucial  question,  however,  is,  Was  any  final  decision 
arrived  at  in  a  public  assembly  ? 

If  the  decision  was  not  in  Paul's  favour,  the  claims  of  truth 
and  of  prudence  alike  must  have  led  him  to  mention  it.  Much, 
however,  of  what  is  recorded  in  Acts — e.g.,  the  speech  of  Peter 
(15  7-11) — points  very  clearly  to  a  decision  in  Paul's  favour  ;  and 
to  pass  this  over  in  silence  would  have  been  folly. 

The  picture  presented  in  Acts,  therefore,  of  a  decisive 
public  assembly  is  entirely  incorrect. 

The  case  is  similar  with  what  is  said,  or  implied,  as 
to  Paul's  attitude  towards  the  original  apostles.  Accord- 
ing to  Acts,  he  holds  quite  a  subordinate 
position.      He  is   allowed  to  state  his 


6.  Paul's 

attitude  to 


7.  Question  of  ( 

circumcision 

of  Titus. 


. ,  ■    •      1     case>  but  not  to  take  part  in  the  debate  : 

J?  he  has  simply  to  submit  to  the  decision. 

"  '        According  to  Galatians,  he  debates  ns 

with  his  equals.  Indeed,  he  even  refers  to  the  original 
apostles  ironically  as  'of  repute,'  'reputed  to  be 
pillars,'  '  to  be  somewhat '  (ol  donovvTes  I-jtuXol  dvcu  or 
elvai  tl]  ;   2296). 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  title,  'pillars'  (01  utGAoi)  may 
have  been  originally  applied  to  them  by  their  adherents  as  a 
term  of  honour,  the  phrase  '  reputed  '  (01  Sokowctcs)  cannot  have 
been  so  used.  It  is  explicitly  derogatory.  The  most  that  can 
be  done  to  soften  the  force  of  Paul's  irony  is  to  conjecture  that 
he  did  not  invent  the  expression  until  the  incident  at  Antioch 
had  diminished  his  respect  for  them. 

Paul  took  Titus  as  his  companion  of  set  purpose. 
The  uncircumcised  assistant  of  his  missionary  labours 
would  serve  as  an  'object-lesson'  in 
support  of  his  fundamental  principle. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  his 
circumcision  ;  but,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  Gal,  2  3-5,  and  only  the  most 
violent  feats  of  critical  ingenuity  can  find  any  other  explanation 
of  the  passage.  One  interpretation  is  that  no  attempt  whatever 
was  made  (ouk  ■qvayKdadrf)  to  procure  the  circumcision  of  Titus. 
If  so,  why  the  opposition  of  Paul  and  Barnabas?  Again,  the 
attempt  was  made,  yet  not  on  grounds  of  principle,  but  in  the 
interest  of  Paul,  to  save  him  from  daily  defilement.  How  did 
he  avoid  defilement  from  other  Gentile  converts,  with  many  of 
whom  he  associated  daily?  Perhaps,  on  account  of  the  'false 
brethren,'  Paul  did,  after  all,  of  his  own  accord,  allow  Titus  to 
be  circumcised.  Did  he  hope  thereby  to  maintain  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  (Gal.  25)  that  no  man  need  be  circumcised?  It  has 
even  been  proposed  to  follow  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin 
version  of  D  with  Irenjeus,  Tertullian,  and  other  Western  fathers, 
in  omitting  the  negative  (ouSe)  in  Gal.  25  (whether  '  to  whom,' 
ols,  also  be  omitted  is  of  less  importance),  as  if  Paul  could  have 
been  so  blind  as  to  consider  compliance  at  the  most  critical 
moment  to  be  harmless,  because  only  temporary  (jrpb?  iopai'). 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  probable  that  after  2  5,  to  complete  the 
sentence  beginning  with  2  4,  we  ought  to  supply  not  '  we  did  not 
give  place"  (ovk  el^afxef),  as  if,  had  the  false  brethren  not 
appeared,  Paul  would  have  been  prepared  to  comply,  but  '(on 
account  of  the  false  brethren)  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  to 
offer  a  strenuous  opposition."  For  at  the  outset  they  had  de- 
manded the  circumcision  of  all  Gentile  converts  even.  As  this 
is  expressly  stated  in  Acts  15  r  5,  it  is  the  more  certain  that  it  is 
necessarily  presupposed  by  the  negative  (ouSe)  of  Gal.  2  3  ;  no- 
thing worse  occurred,  and  not  even  Titus  was  compelled  to  be 
circumcised.  The  worst  thing  that  might  have  occurred  would, 
according  to  2  2,  have  been  that  Paul  should  have  run  in  vain 
(els  Kcvbv  eBpafxev) — i.e.,  that  a  decree  should  have  been  passed 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  Christianity  without 
circumcision. 

Thus  the  demand  for  the  circumcision  of  Titus  appears 
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as  a  compromise  proposed  for  the  first  time  when  the 
original  proposal  for  the  circumcision  of  all  Gentile  con- 
verts met  with  insuperable  opposition  from  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  The  very  circumstantiality  of  a  conference 
that  passed  through  so  many  aspects  is  enough  to  show- 
that  these  proposals  could  not  possibly  have  been  made 
without  at  least  the  moral  support  of  the  original  apostles. 
Had  the  latter  been  on  Paul's  side  from  the  lirst  (it  has 
been  held  that  they  are  to  be  included  in  the  subject  of 
'gave  place,'  d^a/j.€v),  any  attempt  of  the  kind  must 
have  been  instantly  frustrated  by  their  authority. 

It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  construe  Gal.  2  4  as  a  reason  subse- 
quently introduced  to  explain  'J  3,  as  though  the  cireinin  isiun  of 
Titus  \vas  refused  by  all  parties  alike,  for  the  reason  that  h  was 
demanded  by  the  'false  brethren'  alone.  Considerations  of 
language  also  render  inadmissible  the  other  interpretation,  which 
supplements  so  as  to  read  'and  indeed  on  behalf  of  the  "false 
brethren"  ...  it  was  said  that  he  oueju  to  be  cnmpelled  to  be 
circumcised  (rfxayKacrOr}  without  ovk).'  The  importance  attached 
to  the  memory  of  the  case  of  Titus  is  best  shown  in  Acts  ;  his 
name  is  never  mentioned  at  all,  those  who  accompanied  Paul 
to  the  conference  being  '  Parnabas  and  certain  others'  (rires 
aAAoi,  Acts  15  2 ;  see  Acts,  So)-  It  is  not  going  loo  far, 
therefore,  to  say  that  the  original  apostles  were  at  the  outset 
undecided  in  their  attitude  ,  indeed,  if  we  may  iud^e  by  what 
occurred  soon  afterwards  at  Antioch,  this  understates  the  case. 

In  harmony  with  this  attitude  was  that  which  they 
adopted  towards  the  subsequent  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
8.  The  apostles  Paul's  p' actic':  °f  ^rniumg  Gentiles 
and  the  mission  M  ™embers  °*  the  Chn.iwn  Church 
±„  j-i,-.  n  4.-1  without  circumcision  cannot  have  ob- 
to  tbe  Gentiles.    .   .      ,    ,,  .  ,     .  , 

tamed     the     sanction    of    the    other 

apostles  at  the  outset.  Assent  w  as  wrung  from  them 
with  difficulty.  Indeed,  they  did  not  give  way  on  any 
ground  of  principle  ;  otherwise  their  behaviour  in  the 
dispute  at  Antioch  would  have  been  impossible.  They 
gave  way  only  because  of  the  divine  verdict  as  shown 
by  the  event  (tSui'rej  -  .  yvoi'Tts  ttjv  x^-PiV  TW  Sodelaau 
fiot,  Gal.  279;  cp  Acts  lft  4 12),  to  which  they  submitted 
perforce,  though  without  recognising  its  underlying 
justification.  Peter  and  James,  therefore,  cannot  have 
expressed  themselves,  even  approximately,  as  in  Acts 
I57-21  they  are  said  to  have  spoken.  Had  what  Peter 
(l.r»7_/C)  enjoins  in  regard  to  Cornelius  really  occurred, 
there  would  have  been  no  Council  of  Jerusalem  at  all 
(Acts,  §4). 

Peter  is  further  said  (15  9)  to  have  declared  that  God  had  re- 
moved the  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  by  purifying  the 
hearts  of  the  Gentiles — as  though  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew  the  impurity 
of  the  Gentiles  were  impurity  of  the  heart  alone.  He  is,  moreover, 
represented  as  saying  (15  n)  that  his  hope  of  salvation  was  through 
the  grace  of  God  alone,  whereas  at  Antioch  he  maintained  that 
the  observance  of  the  Law  was  necessary  to  salvation.  Finally 
(15  10),  he  calls  the  Law  a  yoke  intolerable  even  to  the  Jews  ;  yet 
at  Antioch  he  again  submitted  himself  to  it.  He  calls  it  a 
tempting  of  God  to  put  the  yoke  on  the  Gentiles  also;  yet  at 
Antioch  he  broke  with  the  Gentiles  because  they  did  not  take 
it  on  themselves,  thus  putting  moral  pressure  upon  them  to 
Judaise'  (iovSai&tv :  Gal.  2  14).  In  short,  the  speech  of  Peter 
is  so  eminently  Pauline  that  Weizsacker  found  it  possible  to 
believe  that  the  author  of  Acts  took  the  speech  of  Paul  against 
Peter  in  Gal.  214-21  as  the  foundation  for  its  composition. 

There  is  evidence  on  the  other  side  that  the  author  did  to  some 
extent  correctly  estimate  the  positions  of  the  speakers— in  the 
fact  that  the  speech  of  James  is  considerably  more  reserved.  The 
reference  to  Cornelius  in  15  14,  however,  is  just  as  unhistorical  as 
that  in  15  7  f.  James  cannot  possibly  have  employed  the  quota- 
tion from  Amos  unless  it  be  maintained  that  the  discussion  was 
carried  on  in  the  language  of  the  hated  foreigners  ;  for  in  the 
original  it  is  not  said  that  the  residue  of  men  and  all  nations  to 
whom  God's  name  had  been  made  known  should  seek  the  Lord 
— it  is  only  said  that  the  Israelites  should  again  attain  to  political 
dominion  over  Edom  and  the  other  nations  that  had  at  any  time 
been  under  the  dominion  of  God  (i.e.,  of  Israel).1  And  James 
pays  his  tribute  to  Paulinism  if  he  implies  that  the  imposition  of 
the  whole  Mosaic  Law  upon  the  Gentiles  is  a  burden  to  them 
from  which,  as  being  such,  they  ought  to  be  relieved  (15  19). 
Furthermore,  he  did  not  make  the  positive  proposal  of  15  20. 
See  below,  §  10. 

The  result  of  the  conference,  according  to  Galatians, 
was  a   'fellowship'   (tcoivwvla)  (2g).      What  the  precise 

1  It  was  the  LXX  that  first  read  ieht  instead  of  lKrv'i  pointing 
CHX  instead  of  C1N,  and  making  D~IK  IT~iNtr;  etc.,  subject 
instead  of  object  ;  and  only  a  few  MSS  of  the  LXX  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  supply  the  now  lacking  object,  without  any  support 
from  the  original,  by  interpolating  rbv  Kvpiov. 
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extent  of  this  noivwvla  was  can  be  learned  only  by 
9  Result  of  mfcrence  from  the  incidental  facts. 
Council  accord-  A  t,ivision  of  missionary  districts  was 
ing  to  Gal.  an;mged.  The  reason  why  the 
original  apostles  desired  to  carry 
on  their  work  only  among  the  Jews  can  be  gathered 
with  absolute  certainty  from  the  situation  of  affairs 
which  had  been  brought  about.  The  separation 
of  the  missionary  districts  had  been  the  result  of 
the  conference  concerning  tin-  circumcision  of  the 
Gentile  converts.  Had  the  circumcision  of  these 
converts  been  decided  on,  the  original  apostles  need 
have  felt  as  little  cause  to  shrink  from  missions  to  the 
Gentiles  as  t  Jew  had  to  shrink  from  the  work  of 
winning  proselytes.  As  the  sequel  at  Antioch  shows, 
what  they  found  intolerable  was  the  idea  of  that  intimate 
daily  association  with  uncircumcised  brethren  which 
would  have  become  unavoidable  if  missionary  work  had 
been  engaged  in  by  them  without  circumcision  of  the 
Gentiles.  That  was  the  reason  why  they  abandoned 
this  part  of  the  work  to  Paul  and  Barnabas.  To  look 
for  the  reason  of  the  separation  of  missionary  districts 
in  differences  of  aptitude  for  winning  either  Gentiles  or 
natural  Jews  is  to  misapprehend  the  causes  that  were 
really  at  work.  Such  considerations  as  those  mentioned 
may  have  had  some  concurrent  influence  ;  but  how 
could  the  scene  at  Antioch  have  been  possible  if  differ- 
ence of  aptitudes  had  been  the  sole  or  even  the  chief 
cause  of  the  separation?  Xot  a  word  is  there  said  about 
Peter's  missionary  work  :  the  only  question  is  whether 
he  is  prepared  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  Gentile 
converts. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  separation  of  districts 
was  intended  in  an  ethnographical,  not  in  a  geographical, 
sense.  Had  the  original  apostles  undertaken  to  labour 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  without  insisting  upon  cir- 
cumcision, they  would  immediately  there  have  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  all  the  difficulties  which 
had  caused  them  to  avoid  the  Gentile  countries  and 
confine  their  efforts  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
The  separation  had  no  purpose  unless  missions  to 
natural  Jews  were  to  be  assigned  to  them  as  their 
province.  Conversely,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were,  of 
course,  to  go  only  to  men  of  Gentile  birth  :  Jews  seek- 
ing salvation  whom  they  met  in  Gentile  countries  they 
were  bound  to  turn  away,  referring  them  for  guidance 
to    itinerant    Jewish-Christian    missionaries.  This 

might  have  led  to  the  further  consequence  that  in  one 
and  the  same  town  there  would  have  arisen  two 
Christian  communities,  one  of  Jews  and  one  of  Gentiles. 
Association  at  meals,  as  well  as  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
would  have  been  impossible  between  them.  This 
intolerable  state  of  affairs,  however,  was  exactly  what 
the  Pauline  churches  had  long  ago  contrived  to  avert  ; 
and  this  success  was  regarded  by  Paul  as  the  highest 
triumph  of  the  view  of  Christianity  which  he  advocated. 
It  is  very  reasonable  to  ask  how  he  could  have  had  any 
share  in  an  arrangement  by  which,  in  the  churches  he 
had  founded,  the  wall  of  separation  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians,  which  it  had  cost  so  much 
labour  to  destroy,  was  again  raised  up.  To  fall  back 
on  the  view  that  the  separation  was  intended  to  be 
geographical  would,  however,  be  wrong.  A  separation 
on  such  a  basis  the  apostles,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  could  not  possibly  have  accepted.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  statement  of 
Galatians  must  be  pronounced  unhistorical,  and  the 
epistle  itself  non-Pauline,  were  there  really  no  other 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Before  taking  this  step, 
however,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  men  have 
often  enough  agreed  upon  a  compromise  without  bav- 
in g  formed  any  adequately  clear  conception  of  its 
consequences.  The  Christian  church  would  speedily 
have  fallen  asunder  into  two  separate  communities,  the 
one  of  Jewish  and  the  other  of  Gentile  Christians,  had 
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no  agreement  born  reached,  Neither  of  the  parties 
was  able  to  abandon  its  view  :  each  felt  itself  under 
a  strict  religious  obligation  to  maintain  its  own  principles. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  greatest  eagerness 
to  grasp  at  any  formula  that  presented  itself  as  a 
solution.  '  We  to  the  Jews,  you  to  the  Gentiles,' 
appeared  to  be  a  formula  of  the  kind,  and  joy  in  the 
renewed  sense  of  brotherhood  may  have  blinded  men's 
eyes  to  the  impracticability  of  the  proposal.  This 
would  happen  all  the  more  readily  if  the  formula  was 
so  loose  that  each  parcy  could  understand  it  in  a 
different  sense.  In  the  absence  of  more  precise  de- 
finition, the  geographical  interpretation  must  have 
seemed  to  Paul  as  obviously  the  correct  one  as  the 
ethnographical  interpretation  appeared  to  the  other 
apostles — to  Paul,  who  became  not  merely  to  the  Gentiles 
a  Gentile,  but  also  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  that  he  might  by 
all  means  win  some,  and,  in  order  to  save  those  belong- 
ing to  his  own  race,  would  willingly  have  been  accursed 
from  Christ  {i  Cor.  92o/.  Rom.  93  ;  cp  Ban,  §  i).  In 
the  scene  at  Antioch  the  misunderstanding  revealed  itself 
only  too  clearly  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  there  was 
no  misunderstanding  at  Jerusalem.  Even  in  the  aspect 
under  which  the  matter  had  to  be  presented  at  the  con- 
ference at  Jerusalem,  the  unity  sought  for  was  limited. 
The  '  right  hand  of  fellowship'  (5e£ict  kolvwvlcls)  which 
they  held  out  to  each  other  was  at  the  same  time  a 
parting  handshake.  According  to  their  fundamental 
principles,  the  Jewish  Christians  neither  would  nor  could 
have  any  very  intimate  communion,  any  really  brotherly 
intercourse,  with  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  support  of  the  poor  is  represented  in  Gal. 
2io  less  as  being  the  only  demand  made  upon  the 
Pauline  churches  than  as  being  the  only  bond  by  which 
the  two  halves  of  Christendom  were  to  be  kept  together. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  assuming  that  these 
alms  from  the  Gentile  Christians  were  like  temple  dues, 
or  intended  to  express  a  position  of  inferiority  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Jewish  Christians.  In  view  of  the 
notorious  poverty  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (see  Com- 
munity of  Goons,  §  5),  it  would  have  been  unreason- 
able to  require  reciprocity,  and  doubtless  Paul  was  glad 
to  evince  his  goodwill  on  such  neutral  ground.  For 
the  rest,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  Gentiles  should 
be  treated  by  the  Jews  as  having  equal  rights  and  full 
citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  OT  promises 
applied  only  to  the  chosen  race  and  to  those  who  had 
been  received  into  it  by  circumcision.  The  Jewish 
Christians  had  made  the  concession — from  their  point 
of  view  a  concession  of  real  magnitude — of  sanction- 
ing the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  without  circumcision  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  could  be 
granted  except  on  the  basis  that  this  class  of 
converts  was  to  hold  somewhat  the  same  position  as 
that  of  the  semi-proselytes  {(refibfj.evoi  rbv  $eov)  among 
the  Jews  ;  they  figured  only  as  a  '  younger  branch  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  In  no  case  could  the  original 
apostles  have  set  the  same  value  on  the  conversion  of 
these  Christians  of  the  second  class  through  the  agency 
of  Paul  as  on  their  own  missionary  activity.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Gal.  2  8<£  does  not  run,  on  the  analogy 
of  2  8a,  'unto  the  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles'  (e<s 
o.Tro(TTo\T]if  r^v  edv&v).  Freedom  of  construction  is,  of 
course,  a  characteristic  of  Paul's  style,  and  thus  '  unto 
the  Gentiles'  (et's  ret  HOvy)  also  may  be  explained  as 
a  case  of  brachylogy.  Still,  it  is  noteworthy  that — e.g. , 
in  1  Cor.  0  1 — he  does  not  base  any  appeal  on  the  fact 
that  apostleship  (arroaToXr])  had  been  conceded  to  him 
by  the  original  npostles.  How  effective — if  open  to  him 
— this  appeal  would  have  been  against  the  Judaizers  at 
Corinth  who  called  his  apostleship  in  question,  and  set 
up  those  very  apostles  as  the  supreme  authority  !  The 
truth  is  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any 
such  recognition.  Thus  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
recognised  only  as  a  fellow- worker,  in  the  Christian  field, 
not  as  a  fully  accredited  apostle, 
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According  to  Acts,  the  result  of  the  Council  was  the 
decree  in  15  23-29.      Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  words 

..„   __.       ,  '  imparted  nothing  to  me '  (i/xol  . 

10.  The  decree    ^^  ^o^^deuro),  in  Gal.  2  6,   are 
in  Acts.  allowed    to    stand,  we    shall   be    pre- 

cluded from  accepting  this  finding  as  a  formal  decree. 
Whether  the  words  mean  '  The  Sokovvtes  imparted 
nothing  further  to  me1   (so  according  to  1 16),  or  that 

1  They  made  no  further  rejoinder  to  my  communication  ' 
(so  according  to  2  2),  is  immaterial.  Their  meaning  is 
made  clear  by  '  contrariwise  '  {rovvavrlov)  in  2  7  :  '  Not 
only  did  they  say  nothing  unfavourable  to  me,  but  also 
they  pledged  themselves  to  fellowship  with  me.'  We 
cannot  better  convince  ourselves  of  the  certainty  of  this 
conclusion  than  by  examining  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  avoid  it. 

Theologians  have  done  their  utmost  to  maintain  that  Paul 
was  justified  in  using  the  words  kfxo\  ovBkv  TrpotraveBefTo,  instead 
of  mentioning  the  decree  of  the  apostles,  because  the  decree  was 
known  to  the  Galatians  already,  or  because  he  did  not  want  to 
put  a  weapon  into  the  hand  of  his  opponents,  or  because  the 
decree  was  only  temporary — perhaps,  not  binding  at  all,  but 
merely  having  reference  to  a  custom,  the  object  of  which  has 
been  even  discovered  to  be  the  protection  of  the  Gentiles  against 
trichinosis.  In  the  last  of  these  methods  of  evading  the 
interpretation  stated  above,  all  idea  of  a  formal  decree  having 
been  promulgated  is  given  up  ;  but  even  if  the  agreement  on  the 
substance  of  the  decision  had  been  only  verbal,  Paul  could  not 
have  said,  efxol  ov&ev  Trpo&avedevTO. 

Apart  from  this,  the  dispute  at  Antioch  conclusively 
disproves  the  historicity  of  the  decision,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  decree  or  not.  It  is  clear  that  any  such 
arrangement,  had  it  been  come  to,  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  it  possible  for  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  to  associate  with  one  another  at  meals.  If 
(as  is  stated  in  Actsl64)  Paul  and  Silas  continued  to 
enforce  the  decree  during  their  next  journey,  we  are 
bound  all  the  more  to  suppose  that  it  came  into  force 
at  Antioch  immediately  after  its  promulgation  there. 
In  that  case,  James  and  his  followers  had  no  reason  for 
taking  offence  at  Peter's  eating  with  Gentile  converts. 

If,  then,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  no  arrangement 
of  this  nature  was  made  at  the  Council  at  all,  there  are 
many  who  would  like  to  retain  the  opinion  that  Paul 
was  substantially  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement. 
This,  however  is  a  mistake.  The  four  prohibitions  are 
_,  v,"h"     t;:*ken'  either  from  the  seven  '  Noachic 

,.  *  precepts'    (as  they  are  called   in    the 

Talmud),  by  means  of  which  a  modus 
vivendi  is  said  to  have  been  arrived  at  between  the  Jews 
and  the  '  sons  of  Xoah  '  (the  Gentiles),  or  directly  from 
the  original  ordinances  on  which  those  are  based  (Lev. 
17 10-1830),  which  likewise  were  promulgated,  not  for 
the  Israelites  alone,  but  also  for  the  foreigners  in  their 
midst.  The  latter  source  is  the  more  probable,  for 
the  Talmud  prohibits  actual  unchastity  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  had  such  a  prohibition  appeared  to  be 
at  all  necessary  in  Acts  15,  the  prohibition  of  murder  and 
of  theft  would  also  have  been  adopted  from  the  Talmud. 
In  its  association  with  ordinances  so  far  from  being 
common  to  all  mankind,  so  peculiarly  Jewish,  as  the 
prohibition  of  blood,  of  the  flesh  of  animals  that  had 
died  or  been  strangled,  and  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
sacrificed  to  idols,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
interdict  upon  what  is  here  called  wopveia  refers  to 
marriages  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  forbidden  in  Lev 
I86-18  (cp  Bastard).  Moreover,  as  the  passage  in 
Leviticus  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Acts  15,  in  a  general 
way  only,  it  is  possible  that  marriages  with  Gentiles  also 
may  have  been  included  ;  thuse  were  prohibited  by  Ex. 
3-1 16  Dt.  73  Ezra  9  2,  and  would  have  made  it  quite  im- 
possible for  a  Jewish  Christian  to  enter  the  house  of  " 
Gentile  who  had  contracted  such  a  marriage. 

Now,  as  to  Paul's  view  in  regard  to  eating  things  sacri- 
ficed to  idols,  we  have  full  and  exact  information.  As  a 
general  rule  (1  Cor.  8  IO23-33  Rom.  14  m)  he  allows  it : 
it  is  to  be  avoided  only  in  cases  where  it  might  cause 
offence  to  a  weak  Christian  who  mistakenly  thinks  that 
the  Levitical  prohibition  of  it  is  of  perpetual  obligation. 
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Paul  does  recognise,  it  is  true,  one  exception,  which  he 
mentions  in  i  Cor.  10 14-22,  though,  curiously,  not  in 
the  exactly  similar  case  in  810  (cp  Demons,  §  8)  ;  but 
even  this  passage  contains  no  prohibition  of  the  practice 
excepting  at  a  religious  ceremony  of  this  kind.  In  the 
decree  of  Acts,  on  the  contrary,  the  eating  of  things 
offered  to  idols  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  forbidden  in 
all  circumstances,  just  as  to  partake  of  blood,  or  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  that  have  died  or  been  strangled,  is 
forbidden.  Here  the  prohibition  turns  on  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself  (cp  a\iayi]f.t.a.,  Acts  15  20):  the  soul 
was  thought  to  reside  in  the  blood  (Lev.  17 n  m),  and 
to  eat  the  soul  would  have  been  an  abomination.  Now, 
as  Paul  does  not  concur  in  the  decree  of  the  apostles 
on  the  question  of  eating  animals  sacrificed  to  idols,  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  assume  his  agreement  in  regaid 
to  the  prohibition  of  blood  and  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  had  died  or  been  strangled,  about  which  we  have 
no  expression  of  opinion  by  him.  As  to  the  question 
of  marriage,  he  carried  on  an  uncompromising  warfare 
against  unchastity  of  every  kind  (1  Cor.  5  612-20)  ;  but 
unchastitv  does  not  appear  to  have  been  what  was 
intended  in  the  decree  of  the  apostles.  Marriages  with 
unbelievers,  on  the  contrary,  he  did,  it  is  true,  advise 
against  (1  Cor.  739),  but  in  no  case  on  grounds  of 
principle.  Otherwise  he  could  not  have  enjoined  that 
a  Christian  married  to  an  unbelieving  spouse  should 
continue  the  relation  if  the  other  consented  ;  nor  could 
he  have  declared  that  the  unbelieving  spouse  was 
sanctified  by  marriage  with  a  Christian,  and  that  even 
the  children  of  a  mixed  marriage  were  holy  ( 1  Cor. 
7 1:1-14).  The  children  were  not  baptised  ;  if  they  had 
been,  their  sanctity  would  have  been  a.  consequence  of 
their  baptism,  and  not  deducible  from  their  connection 
with  their  parents  simply.  Accordingly,  if  Paul  dis- 
courages marriages  with  unbelievers  for  the  future  (739), 
his  reason  cannot  have  been  that  they  were  in  themselves 
wrong,  but  only  that  they  were  incompatible  with  the 
deeper  spiritual  sympathy  of  true  spouses.  On  these 
grounds  we  are  obviously  still  less  entitled  to  assume 
that  Paul  would  have  pronounced  to  be  wrong  all 
marriages  within  the  degrees  of  affinity,  down  to  that 
with  a  sister-in-law,  forbidden  in  Lev.  I86-18,  except  in 
those  cases  which  are  manifestly  contrary  to  nature,  as, 
e.g.,  that  given  in  1  Cor.  5 1-8.  On  no  single  point, 
therefore,  does  Paul  even  express  substantial  agreement 
with  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  decree  of  the 
apostles.1 

The  last  attempt  to  rescue  some  remnants  of  credi- 
bility for  Acts  connects  itself  with  21 25.  Here  Paul 
is  acquainted  with  the  decree  of  the  apostles  as  if  it 
were  something  new.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  representation  of  Acts  15  ;  but 
it  is  suggested  that,  if  the  latter  has  to  be  abandoned 
on  account  of  Galatians,  it  may  be  possible  to  retain  at 
least  what  is  said  in  Acts  21.  On  this  view  the  apostles 
issued  the  decree  simply  on  their  own  responsibility, 
without  consulting  Paul  ;  and  this  version  of  the  matter 
was  derived  by  the  author  from  one  of  his  sources. 
Unfortunately,  the  source  of  this  passage  (at  least, 
according  to  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  distinguish 
the  sources  of  Acts)  is  made  out  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Acts  15  20,  or  of  1528/.,  or  of  both  those 
passages.  To  avoid  this  conspicuous  failure  in  the 
argument,    J.     Weiss     deletes    from     the    account    in 

1  Some  scholars  have  upheld  the  modified  viuw  that  these 
restrictions  were  at  all  events  customarily  observed  at  the  time 
among  the  Gentile  Christians,  many  of  whom  had  previously 
been  semi-proselytes  to  Judaism  and  would  therefore  have 
naturally  continued  to  obey  these  ordinances  as  Christians; 
and  these  would  have  been  followed  by  the  other  Gentile  con- 
verts. The  only  church,  however,  concerning  which  we  have 
any  information  in  this  connection  proves  the  contrary.  In 
Corinth  Paul  had  to  contend  with  the  very  worst  modes  of 
unchastity,  and  with  practices  m  regard  to  things  offered  to 
idols  that  went  too  far  even  for  him  ;  and  mixed  marriages  were 
quite  usual.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  things  could 
have  been  so  completely  different  elsewhere,  even  if  Corinth  was 
exceptionally  bad  in  these  respects. 
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15  5-11  13-33  (for  35  1-412,  see  above,  §  1  div.  /.) 
all  references  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (15  22  25)  as 
editorial  additions,  and  assumes  that  in  the  original 
source  15 5-"  13-33  related  only  to  the  conference  of  the 
original  apostles  among  themselves,  which  is  then 
called  to  mind  in  21  25.  Apart  from  the  extreme  bold- 
ness of  this  assumption,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
this  particular  source  is  considered  by  Weiss  himself, 
as  well  as  by  all  other  critics  of  the  sources  of  Acts,  to 
be  untrustworthy.  In  particular,  the  verse  in  question 
(21  -5)  has  been  actually  taken  to  be  an  interpolation, 
and  in  fact  is  so  little  necessary  to  the  context  that  if  it 
were  wanting  its  absence  would  not  be  noticed.  Read 
w  ith  the  context,  it  causes  no  difficulty  ;  but  the 
context  itself  is  not  historical  (see  ACTS,  §  7).  In 
any  conceivable  view,  therefore,  suspicion  is  thrown 
on  the  verse  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  sources. 
In  the  absence  of  any  confirmation,  it  certainly  does 
not  possess  enough  of  internal  probability  to  justify  its 
acceptance. 

In  fine,  it  appears  that  the  Tubingen  school  is  not 
without  justification  ■■  maintaining  that  the  decree  of 
the  apostles  is  a  fiction  invented  by  the  author  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  union  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians.  Only,  in  the  second  century  it  would  have 
been  little  calculated  to  secure  this  object.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  these  regulations  were  new  at  the  time 
of  writing.  Now,  they  contain  very  stringent  restric- 
tions upon  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  the 
interests  of  the  Jewish  ;  but  the  Gentiles  were  at  that 
time  so  largely  in  the  majority  and  so  full  of  the 
consciousness  of  their  title  to  membership  in  the  Church, 
that  they  would  hardly  have  acquiesced  in  such  re- 
strictions then.  Besides,  the  regulations  contained  in 
the  decree  of  the  apostles  must,  in  their  essence,  have 
been  actually  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
Acts  (see  Acts,  §  16),  however  little  they  may  have 
been  so  in  the  first  century. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (36  4  6)  betrays  traces  of  this  in 
the  complaint  that  Christians  believed  themselves  bound  to 
observe  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  there  is  evidence  of  this  on  all  hands  (Did.  &  3  ;  Justin, 
Dial.  35  ;  Luc.  demort.  Pcrcgr.  16  ;  Epistle  from  Lugd-un-urn  of 
the  year  177,  in  Eus.  HE  v.  1  26 ;  Ireneeus,  adv.  Ha'r.i.%2, 
[ch.l,§i2]);  Tertullian,  Apol.  chaps.  7  9  ;  Min.  Felix,  Octav.  30; 
Clem.  Hovi.1  2>f  8.  ancl  Recog.lifi;  Clem.  Alex.  Pad.  in.  25 
(ii.Sf.,  Strom.  4oq,  ed.  Sylburg,  62,  98,  2igf);  Origen,  c. 
Cels.  8(24)30  ;  Orac.  Sibyll.  2  96). 

Possibly  the  first  traces  of  such  a  custom  or  of  an 
attempt  to  introduce  it  are  to  be  found  in  Rev.  2 14  20-25, 
where  the  writer  speaks  only  of  meat  offered  to  idols  and 
of  Tropvela. 

The  solution  of  the  question  would  thus  seem  to  be 
that  the  author  of  Acts,  finding  this  custom  in  his  own 
day,  assumed  in  simple  faith  that  it  must  date  back  to 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  (by  a  bold  process  of 
combination)  represented  its  establishment  as  being  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  which  he  knew  to  have  raged 
in  those  early  times.  His  reverence  for  the  apostles 
and  the  assumption  (to  him  a  matter  of  course)  that 
complete  harmony  had  prevailed  among  them  supplied 
colours  for  the  picture  which  differs  so  widely  from  the 
truth.  In  any  case,  the  gradual  rise  of  the  custom 
itself  finds  its  explanation  in  the  effort  to  establish  a 
modus  vivcndi  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians. 
Only,  it  was  due  not  to  the  demands  of  the  strict  Jewish 
Christians  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem — men  who  could 
not  have  been  satisfied  by  the  observance  of  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  Law — but  rather  to  the  demands  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  the  Dispersion,  who  had  on  their 
own  side  long  ago  emancipated  themselves  from  strict 
obedience  to  the  Law,  yet  could  not  overcome  their 
repugnance  to  certain  extreme  deviations  from  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  learn  from  our  investigation  of  the 

subject  that  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  did  not  possess 

.  the  importance  which  its  comparatively 

12.  Conclusion.   official  character  appears  to  claim  for 

it.      It  had  far  less  influence  upon  the  history  of  primitive 
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Christianity  than  the  dispute  at  Antioch,  which  speedily  | 
undid  cverythinc;  that  the  ( 'ouncil  of  Jerusalem  had  ' 
achieved.  The  discussion  of  the  question  has  led  to 
elucidations  of  the  h'^hest  value  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
portion  of  parties  anion;,'  the  early  Christians.  These 
were  not,  as  the  Tubingen  School  assumed,  only  two. 
They  were  at  least  four — the  parties  (or,  as  they  should 
rather  be  termed,  the  'schools')  of  Paul,  of  l'eter,  of 
James,  and  of  the  'false  brethren.'  Thus,  even  from 
the  earliest  period,  there  were  the  intermediate  positions 
between  extreme  parties,  which,  according  to  the 
Tubingen  School,  onlv  arose  from  compromises  in  the 
second  centurv.  Primitive  Christianity  presents  a 
picture  far  more  rich  in  detail  and  in  colour  than  that 
view  supposes.  Its  critics  must  be  prepared  to  take 
into  account  the  finest  distinctions  of  shade. 

The  critical    discussion   of  the  subject  was   initiated  hy  the 
Tubingen    school:     Baur   (/',<«//<>-,    1845);    Schneider   (SW/t- 

«AV,.i«  he  Ze Halter,  1S46)  .  Zeller (.  l/.est,  '- 
13.  Literature,   fn./i.  i3;.|>.      The  later  phases  of  the  critical 

pn-iUcil  are  represented  by  I.ipsius  (Scheu- 
k.Ts  Bib.  Lex.  s.-i.  '  Apustclcunvent,'  and  ~H aiideeuni,.  L'  e)  ; 
WVi/sacker  (IDT.  1873,  pp.  iuI-24e,  and  .!/■■  Z, /W/.); 
I'llei.lerer  (  //'/',  iV,-\,  pp.  78-104.  24  I  -  ece,  and  J  la  u  I111  .■<,:,  ,r. )  ; 
Helt^maiin  (S.UT,  icse,  pp.  4 -;'>4':'4,  ami  1881,  |.p.  159-10,); 
Ililuei.reld  (-7/rr,  in  v.ri.ms  articles,  the  latest  in  is.it,.  pp.  i/.:l- 
140,  with  a  new  editiun  of  the  test).  Of  an  ap.P.ectsal 
character  are  the  cnnlribulinns  of  I.  Cli.  K.  v.  H..fiii;Miii,  l'ie 
heil.  Selu:  Ar/'  1  os-ifo,  2nd  ed.  126-145);  Carl  N  I1111i.lt  (/»,' 
af'OStolerum  ,I~e<re//  scnlenlhi.  1074,  ami  in  /'A'/TI^I,  s.z>. 
•  Aposlelkonvent');  Ziiiiui.jr(0,i/,i/cc/.c.  u.  A /-os'etKe:<  It.  i88j); 
I'Vanl-eCir.  AV.  t8.,o,  pp.  i:vi.e,':7)  tlftbe  'nie.liatnii;' school; 
Keimti  Vi/o-A-/.  i.  1.4-B'i  O  1);  C.rinini  {SI.  AV.  1C80,  pp.  405- 
412).  CpM.W.  Jai.iil,lh(iV,.i/Tl.ol«;/,'./;ur.|.-i.  1897,  pp. 
509-528.  V.  \\.  S. 

COUNSELLOR,  FA'  twice  Councillor  (4,  below). 
Frequent  in  EV  in  a  general  sense,  without  any  official 
meaning,  or,  more  specifically,  of  the  king's  piersonal 
adviser  or  advisers,  for  which  the  technical  term  is 
T3U3  (FV  ki-'.oi  iki  >i:k)  ;  see  Ci  ivlrnmknt,  §  21. 
The  following  terms  come  into  consideration  : — 
i-    fy^,    J'cV-S    as    n    title,    applied    to    Ahithophel    (2  S.  15  12 
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1  Cli    -7  33),  and  Jonathan  (1  CI 


Zechariah  \q.v.,  <\  is  styled  '  wise  counsellor'  (sr^'  f'Vv)  in  i  Ch. 
-ii  1  1  is  hard  to  say;  the  text  is  probably  faulty,  j'i"1'  mny 
mean  'giver  of  oracles'  (see  conte\i) ;  similarly  in  Is.  41  28 
(cp  41  :n)  2  Ch.  _-'■  t6.  It  is  otherwise  used  generally;  cp  Is. 
19  11    Pr.    11  14    Job    3  14,    etc.       ip1;^*  renders  by /Soi'Acuni?  in 

}..h;ji4  lii  17  ;  but  more  o'lnmonly  <jvij.3ov>\os.  In  2  S.  N  r-i 
ijr>  1  ■  M-  incorrectly  applies  the  term  a\<iJ-fiov\o<;  to  Hknaiah  (i), 
apparently  reading  X']jv  for  y-j'in1  ;  in  ipia-  s  addition  to  1  K.  - 
46  /;)  on  the  other  hand,  6  ui.  .utfoi'Ao?  referring  to  ica\ovp(  1 1  I'  03, 
£a.[ic]\ovp)  vtb?  ~S n.8 ai>  may  ri.it  upnu  oU  tradition.  ]]<.-  <..;ui  be 
no  other  than  Zabud  (^a^ovp  [LI.  HP  n  !  £*K\nvp)  b.  Nai  han  who 
is  mentioned  in  1  K.  4  5  as  tin.-  'kin^V  friend'  (vj  MT;  see 
Zm'.i.d,    i).     The    Aiam.    equivalent    '~}-l"  (pi.   with    Miff.)    in 

I'/ra  7  i^y.  is  used  in  reference  to  the  seven  counsellors  of  the 

Fenian    king  ;    cp   the  seven   princes  of  Media  and    Persia   in 

K^tli.  I13. 

2.    Nn:ni    d'thahrayva^X.  Dan.  3  2  3,  the   Pers.    duta-l-ara, 

law-qi\.  -,  libtir.:  a  judicial  authority. 

3-    tV\j".7.  hadddl^tayyu.,  pi.   Dan.  32427  4  36  [33]  0  7  [8],  an 

unknown    Aram,    official   title.      No  doubt   a  compound  of  the 

Pers.    bara  (cp  above):    the   first   part  of  the  name  is  perhaps 

corrupt.     The  context  plainly  shows  that  the  pergonal  attendants 

of  the  l:in^  are    inLendeil.       lY.r  2  and  3,  see  Comm.  ad  ioc,  and 

cp  E.    Meyer,    /C.'/tst.  23. 

A.    pMnAVimj?.1    Mk.  1543  Lk.235o,    RV  'councillor,'    applied 

to  |"^--ph  of  Arimathaia  (Jusi-.i'ii,  15),  see  finvKKN.MF.NT,  <;  31. 
5,.    trvij.Sov\o<;,   used  generally,  Rom.  11  34  (ijin'tinu  Is  -1013). 

a-vtJ-Snv.\o<;  occurs  also  in    the  Apuc,  cp  Ecclu^.  00  37  7  f.,  and 

42  2i  (where  Heb.  pC). 

COURT  Oiil,  ^yAh).  'an  open  enclosure,'  used 
commonly  in  EV  with  reference  to  the  Temple  [</■<'■] 
(Ex.  LC9  Ezck.  816  and  often)  also  of  the  court  of  a 
house  (2S  17 18),  or  palace  (1  K.  7s)  ;  see  House,  §  2. 
For  the  'court  of  the  euard '  (RV,  AV  '.  .  .  of  the 
prison'},  n~D"  tj-.  Jur.  :jl'i',  etc.,  see  Jerusalem. 

'  Court '  in  Is.  34  13  I  A",  35  7  EY"^'-,  is  used  indefinitely  of  an 
abode.  The  MT  has  the  corrupt  form  ""-"  (av\-q  in  34 13 
[HNAnrj).      In  2K    2d  4  the  AV»'K.  RV  'city'  full.nvs  the  Kt. 

l  In  Palm,  n---- 
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-;■,  for  which  the  '"r.  correctly  presents  T."  'court'  (of  the 
citadel;  see  AV.  RVi"s').  Finally,  'court'  in  Am.  7  13  AY 
is  used  in  a  different  sense,  with  reference  to  the  ro\  al  palace 
vcp  RV). 

A  later  designation  of  the  temple  court  is  rni;\  azanlh 
(2  Ch.  49,  along  with  n^n,  and  613+  ;  avXr/),  a  word  o* 
uncertain  origin  common  in  MH,  not  to  In*  confused 
with  the  equally  obscure  n-i^v  ]'-V  '  settle, '  RA""1^ 
better,   'ledge,'  viz.  of  the  altar  (Ezek.  4'A  14-20  4,r»igt). 

In  XT  a('\y)  is  applied  to  the  sherpfnld  (Jn.  10n6l, 
and  the  temple  enclosure  (Rev.  11=).  Elsewhere  (in 
the  Gospels)  RV  regularly  reads  'court'  for  AV 
'palace'  (c.»;,  Mt.  26369  Mk.  145466)  or  'hall'  (Mk. 
]  "1 16  Lk.  1^*55),  and  nowhere  recognises  (with  Meyer, 
etc. )  the  classical  usage  of  au\r},  to  denote  a  house  or 
building. 

The  'fore-court'  (Mk.  14  68  RVmff-,  irpocn'iXiop)  is 
the  first  of  the  two  (or  more)  courts  which  the  larger 
buildings  contained  :  see  House. 

COUSIN  l<\N€yiOC;  Col.  4 10  RV,  AV  'sister's 
son'),  in  classical  Greek  a  'first  cousin'  or  'cousin' 
generally  ;  also  '  nephew,'  '  niece.'  In  Xu.  3tjn  it 
renders  in  p.  Tobit  is  called  the  duettos  of  Raguel 
(Tob.  7 2  ;  also  96  IN]) 

In  Lie  1  V'<  58  the  word  (crvyycr-vj;.  trvyyevii)  is  quite  general  ; 
RV  in  NT  rmhtly  alwa>s  'kinsman,'  'kinswoman,'  pi.  'kins- 
folk.' In  1  h'.sd.I'.V  442  1  j\Iii^c.  H31  (RV  'kinsman')  it  is  a 
title  yivtiii  by  a  king  to  one  whom  he  desired  to  honour. 

COUTHA,  RVCi-niA  (koyBa[A|  om.  BL),  a  family 

of  Xcthinim  in  the  si  eat  post-ex  1 1 1>-  li-t  (^--e  Ezra,  ii.  §  S)  i  Ksd. 
532  [Al  — unmeiiti.-iH.-d  in  ]->ra'J52  Neli.  7  54— wliuse  name  may 
posMbly  be  connected  with  Clthah  (2  K.  17.24). 

COVENANT.  The  word  IV"]2  (btrltk)  probably 
occurred  about  2S5  times  in  the  original  OT.  Its 
constant  rendering  in  03  is  5ia0r)KT]  ((rvvBrjKTj 
Dan.  116  ;  ei'ToXal  [B]  or  irpoaT&y/j.aTa 
[A],  1  K  11  n).  AiadrjKT)  is  used  in  a  few  instances 
for  a  kindred  term.  Yet  it  is  s;ife  to  assume  that  in 
the  original  Hebrew  texts  of  Ecclesiasticus,  1  Maccabees, 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  Assumption  of  Moses,  Jubilees, 
Judith,  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  and  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  n""Q  was  used  ;it  least  seventy 
times  where  our  versions  give  dtadrjKT],  <rvi>dr}K7],  or  an 
equivalent. 

Aquila  and  S\  nini.Lclius  usually,  Theodotion  frequently, 
rendered  the  vomi  o-ui-Hyj «:-*).  Uoth  words  are  fmind  in  \Visdom  ot 
Solomunand  2  Ma.  .  ab..es.  The  N  Lwritei^,  loll,, win^  the  Alex- 
andrian ver-ion,  us'j'l  <jxl\u-.iv^\y  diaOqK-i),  ami  this  dclermincd  the 
usa^e  in  early  < 'In  isliau  literature.  The  Tari^urns  translated 
invariably  □"p;  the  Pesh.  of  the  OT  gives  l^jy^AjD,  but  in 
Mai.  5  4  Zech.Oir  transliterates  StaGr/icr},  the  method  adopted 
abo  by  the  Kdessene  vei^ions  of  the  NT.  In  Enoch  006, 
Ethiupic  iiifihala  probably  represents  Sta0ijK>],  originally  C"p- 

It    is  significant    that   the  Assyrio-Babylonian  is  the 
only  cognate  language  in  which  the  word  has  been  found. 
lUritu  means:   (1)  fetter;   (2)  alliance, 


1.  Terms. 


2.  Early 


covenant ;  (3)  firmness,  solidity.    Fetters 


^d^bl  "th '  %w're    p,accd    upon    the    culPrit'    the 
W  r       '    vanquished  enemy,    the   representative 

of  a  conquered  city  or  country,    to  hold   him  and  to 

signify  power  over  him  ;   in  chains  he  received  his  own 

sentence  or  the  decree  touching  his  home  and  people 

(Sennacherib,    ii.    71  ;    5   R.    2,    109  etc.).       A   fettered 

rival  might  be  put  under  obligations  and  made  an  ally, 

and  such  an  enforced  subordination  might,  by  a  simple 

metaphor,    be    designated    '  enchainment. '      This    term 

was   then  extended   to  every  alliance,    e\en   where   the 

parties  were  in   a  position   to  decide  upon  a  mutually 

binding    decree,    as    in    the    case    of    Kara-indas    and 

Asur-bel-nisisu,  2  R  65   (K.  4406).      As  equals  did  not 

actually  lay  shackles  upon  each  other,  this  is  evidently 

1  figurative  use  of  the  word  ;    and  as    the  thought  of 

mutual      obligation     cannot     have     been     immediately 

suggested  by  the  imposition   of  fetters,  it  is  as  clearly 

secondary.      The  royal  word  of  judgment  or  assurance, 

particularly  when    strengthened    by  an   oath,    was    the 

fetter  that  could  not  be  broken.      A    '  fettered '  house 
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was  one  firmly  built,  a  'fettered'  place  one  surrounded 
by   solid    walls,  R  38,    15-17    (cp   birtu  ,     fortress, 

fortified  town,  from  the  same  root,  iShalm.  ob.  34,  and 
see  Del.  Ass.  NU'B,  185). 

From  the  Aniarna  correspondence  wc  know  that  some 

time  before  the  Hebrew  invasion  a  I -'aby Ionian  dialrct 

.  was     written,    and    undoubtedly    al.si >   to 

3.  Primary  sQme  exte[U  SI)okcni  in   Palestine.       The 

m6^ll?g  m  Israelites  may  therefore  have  brcom,- 
acquainted  with  this  term  through  the 
Amorites.  In  the  nomadic  state,  the  priestly  oracle  by 
the  casting  of  lots,  the  ,— rp,  probably  .sufficed.  Agri- 
cultural and  city  life  called  for  inci cased  civil  authority. 
It  is  possible  that  mi  in  the  sense  of  'binding 
ordinance,'  'sentence,'  was  adopted  to  supply  the  nrrrl 
of  a  corresponding  word  to  designate  I  fie  judicial 
decision  of  a  ruler. 

In  the  IClohislic  narratives  the  ilcimininntive  r,~\2  occurs  with 
the  significance  '  to  appoint  '  (1  S.  .17;-.).  Tin-  noun  was  still  used 
by  the  author  of  Kcclcsusticus  to  denote  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  judge  (,-;s^3).  The  fact  that  the  dominant  idea 
attached  to  the  word  at  all  times  was  that  of  a  binding  decree  is 
better  accounted  for  by  this  Kib\  Ionian  derivation  than  by- 
recourse  to  the  Arabic  l>ara  'to  sever.'  It  also  yields  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  early  appearance  of  mn  in  the  sense 
of 'alliance,' and  its  occurrence  with  the  Mgmliraiion  of  'com- 
munity,' 'nation.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  sometimes-observed 
ceremony  of  pa-sing  between  the  severed  pieces  of  an  animal  in 
making  a  solemn  pledge  may  have  been  an  inheritance  from  the 
nomadic  period.  In  the  phrase  jv*i2  rnr-  possibly  testifying  to 
this  lite,  the  verb  throws  no  more  ligbt  upon  the  noun  than  in 
the  Greek  opxia  -i/jiveiv  ;  whilst  the  secondary  meaning  of  mr> 
'to  decree'  (cp  the  gloss  to  Hag.  2  5),  bears  witness  to  the 
primary  and  persistent  significance  of  nHl- 

The  classical  distinction  between  Stad/jK-q  (diatkeke, 
will)  and  avvdrjKtj  (syntheke,  agreement)  was  not  entirely 
lost  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 

<rvv(ti\Kv\  is  exclusively  used  of  a  political  alliance  in  1  and 
2  Mace.  Aquila's  preference  for  qwQv\kx\  cannot  be  explained 
by  prejudice  ;  iis  use  by  Symmachus  was  evidently  dictated  by 
considerations  of  style  ;  even  Theodotion's  conservatism  did  not 
prevent  him  from  abandoning  at  times  the  uniform  rendering  of 
the  oldest  Greek  veiMon.  In  view  of  this,  the  deliberate  choice 
of  6ia07J«tj  by  the  Alexandrian  translators  can  scarcely  have 
been  due  to  anything  else  than  a  consciousness  of  the  funda- 
mental meaning  of  jt*12*  This  likewise  applies  to  the  indepen- 
dent rendering  of  the  word  by  cp  in  the  Targums. 

(i. )  Civil. — In  civil  life  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 

employed  the  word  to  denote  sentence,  decree,  ordin- 

.   „       .   ,.      ,  ance,    statute,    law,  pledge,  testament, 

.'V-      , .  alliance,  covenant,  community,  nation, 

significations.    .  r  ,  ,      ,  .   .r,  _ 

0  A  successful  leader  against  the  enemy 

was  in  early  Israel  designated  a  judge  (esic),  because 
the  foe  was  regarded  as  a  transgressor,  the  victory  as 
a  judgment,  and  the  valorous  chief  as  the  natural  arbiter 
in  internal  feuds  {cp  Government,  §  17).  Even  the  king 
was  a  judge  as  well  as  a  warrior,  1  K.  3i6_^  [J],  1  S.820 
[E].  "When  this  unity  of  the  judicial  and  administrative 
functions  ceased,  the  old  term  designating  the  decision 
of  a  ruler  remained  in  legal  phraseology.  A  collection 
of  judicial  decisions  (c'crcD)  was  called  a  berlth-book, 
Ex.247  [E],  the  sentence  was  termed  «,  berith  (Ecclus. 
3.S33).  But  it  also  continued  to  denote  the  victor's 
decree  affecting  the  condition  of  a  city  that  capitulates 
(e.g. ,  Jabesh,  iS  11 1  [J]),  a  territory  that  is  ceded  {e.g. , 
Ishbaal's,  represented  by  Abner,  2  S.  312/.  21  [J]),  a 
rival  kingdom  that  is  forced  to  come  to  terms  [e.g. , 
Benhadad's,  1  K.  2O34  [E]),  or  a  kingdom  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dependence  (e.g.,  Zedekiah's,  Ez.  I713-19)  ;  and 
it  was  applied  to  the  ordinance,  statute,  law,  or  con- 
stitution imposed  by  a  king  upon  his  own  people,  as 
David's  (2S  53  [J]),  Josinh's  (2  K.  y:j3),  Zed<  kiah's 
(Jer.  34  8^),  Antiochus's  (Dan.  !ti7:  'he  shall  impose 
severe  regulations  on  the  many  during  one  week'). 
Such  a  royal  declaration  was  considered  inviolable  ;  a 
king  would  not  go  beyond  his  word  in  severity,  nor  fail 
to  fulfil  his  promise.  The  Jabeshites  regarded  their 
lives  as  safe,  if  Nahash  would  solemnly  declare  his 
willingness  to  rule  over  them  as  his  servants.  Antiochus 
Eupator  is  severely  censured  (Is.  33 S)  for  himself 
violating  the  constitutional  rights  he  had  granted  (1 
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M.icc.65u^r;  2M.-1CC.  13—  ff.).  Thus  the  word  assumed 
the  meaning  of  '  pledge.'  The  captains  pledged  them- 
selves to  obey  Jchoiada  (2K.II4),  the  nobles  of 
Jerusalem  to  set  their  slaves  free  (Jer  "Atff.),  Zechaiiah 
and  other  citl/ens  to  drive  away  their  wives  (EzraKh). 

(ii. )  Domestic. — Applied  to  domestic  relations  the 
berilh  was  at  first  simply  'the  law  of  the  husband' 
(Rom.  72).  Since  a  wife  was  captured,  bought,  or  gi\cn 
in  marriage,  her  absolute  subjection  to  a  man's  authority 
was  properly  characterised  as  'enchainment.'  Social 
development,  however,  without  introducing  the  idea  of 
equality,  tended  to  emphasise  the  obligations  that  go  with 
power.  The  husband's  berith  became  a  solemn  pledge 
gi\cn  before  witnesses  (Ez  1G8  Mai.  214).  In  this  sense 
the  word  could  lie  used  also  of  the  wife.  In  Prov.  217 
n'n^x  mn  seems  to  mean  'the  promise  by  her  tied'; 
the  same  pledge  of  faithfulness  is  alluded  to  in  Ez.  ]G6i 
( '  not  for  the  sake  of  thy  promise  '),  and  possibly  also  in 
4  J'isdr.  25.  A  father's  decision  was  binding  upon 

his  children.  Especially  the  last  paternal  decree,  the 
testament,  was  irrevocable.  Whether  it  was  a  dis- 
position of  property  or  a  dispensation  of  blessings  and 
curses,  deemed  effectual  in  antiquity,  it  was  termed  a 
berith  (Gal.  015  Heb.  9i6/;  Test,  xii.  pair,  passim), 
and  had  the  nature  of  a  promise. 

(iii.)  I ntcnnilioNu I. — between  nations  equal  in  power 
a  favour  conferred  or  promised  calls  for  a  gift  in  return. 
To  perpetuate  mutually  advantageous  relations,  pledges 
are  exchanged.  In  this  way  political  alliances  may 
arise  with  mutual  obligations.  The  best  example  of 
such  a  covenant  is  that  between  Solomon  and  Hiram 
(provided  the  Deuteronomistic  note,  1  K.526[i2],  can  be 
relied  upon).  Of  this  nature  were  probably  also  the 
agreements  between  Hezion  and  Abijah,  Benhadad  and 
Asa,  and  Benhadad  and  Baasha,  referred  to  in  1  K.  15  19 
[J].  The  bfirith  with  Assyria,  Hos.  Vl-z  [1],  was  originally 
intended  as  an  alliance  of  this  kind,  though  Hosea  had 
reason  to  complain  that  out  of  such  alliances  there 
grew  only  new  rights,  i.e. ,  demands  (IO4).  Simon's 
league  with  Rome  was  of  the  same  character  ( 1  Mace. 
I4242640;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  73). * 

(iv. )  Fictions. — Since  the  relations  of  nations  were 
thus  frequently  regulated  by  a  berith,  it  is  not  strange 
that  such  a  basis  should  sometimes  have  been  assumed 
without  sufficient  foundation.  When  the  once  peaceful 
Arabic  neighbours  began  to  push  the  Edomites  out  of 
Mount  Seir,  Obadiah  looked  upon  this  as  a  breach  of 
covenant  on  the  part  of  allies  (v.  7).  The  simultaneous 
attack  of  several  peoples  on  the  Jewish  commonwealth 
described  in  1  Mace.  5  iff. ,  seemed  to  the  author  of  Ps. 
806  to  be  the  result  of  an  alliance  against  Yahwe — i.e. , 
Israel.  If  Amos  1  96  is  in  its  right  place  (see  Alios, 
§  9  a),  Tyre  is  charged  with  forgetting  the  '  covenant  of 
brothers'  with  some  other  city  or  people,  probably 
Phoenician  ;  kinship  is  the  basis  of  the  assumption. 
Zech.  11 10/  probably  describes  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  reigning  pontiff  as  regards  the  Gentiles,  rather 
than  actual  alliances  with  neighbouring  states,  as  the 
consequent  internal  feud  suggests.  It  is  also  natural 
that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  same  fiction  to 
justify  or  to  condemn  present  conditions  and  demands. 
In  the  Negeb,  tribes  of  Israelitish  and  Idumaean  extrac- 
tion assured  themselves  of  their  rights,  against  the 
Philistines,  to  certain  wells  and  oases,  by  virtue  of  a 
solemn  pledge  given  by  Abimelech  of  Gerar  to  their 
hems  cponymiis.  Isaac  (Gen.  lit! a8  [J]  'JI27  ff.  [E]i. 
Similarly,  the  border  lines  between  Arama-an  and 
Israelitish  territory  in  Gilead  were  regarded  as  fixed  by 
an  agreement  between  Laban  and  Jacob,  securing  also 
the  rights  of  certain  Aram.ean  enclaves  on  Israelitish 
soil  (Gen.  1344  [J]).  Certain  remarkable  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  Gibeonites  (see  Gibeon),  gave  rise  to  the 
story  told  in  Josh.  96/  15/  U]  9"  [E]— a  story  which 
shows  how  unobjectionable  such  alliances  with  the 
natives  were  considered  in  earlier  times.  When  pro- 
1  1  Mace.  S  17  2  Mace.  4n  are  scarcely  historical. 
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phetic  teaching  had  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  baneful 
influences  upon  the  life  of  Israel  of  Canaanitish  modes 
of  thought  and  worship,  the  warning  took  the  form  of 
a  prohibition  of  alliances  projected  into  the  period  pre- 
vious to  the  invasion  (Dt.  7  a  Jud.  2-  [Dt.]  Ex.2332 
[E]  Ex.  341215  [J]).  Gen.  1-1 13,  though  found  in  a  late 
Midrash,  may  reflect  the  memory  of  a  long  dominant 
Canaanitish  majority  in  Hebron,  since,  with  all  the 
glorification  of  Abram,  the  three  chiefs  Mamre,  Eshcol, 
and  Aner  are  designated  as  jvdh  ''-yn,  'holders  of  the 
pledge. '  To  legitimatise  the  Davidic  dynasty,  Jonathan 
was  represented  as  having  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour 
of  David,  while  Saul  was  still  alive,  on  condition  of 
remaining  next  to  the  king  in  rank  (iS.  23  17 /!  [E]). 
Such  an  action  on  his  part  was  then  accounted  for  by 
the  story  of  <*.  still  earlier  Yahwe -berith  of  friend- 
ship fi  S.  I83  [E2]),  referred  to  again  in  1  S.  '208  16 
[RJ.  The  friendship  itself  is  sufficient  to  explain  David's 
kindness  to  Jonathan's  family  ;  but  the  passage  testifies 
to  the  custom  of  pledging  friendship  by  an  oath  and  a 
solemn  ceremony. 

(v. )  Beritk  —  '  nation.' — In  Dan.  11 22  jvT3  tjj  is  the 
title  given  to  Onias  III.  This  probably  means  prince 
or  ruler  of  the  nation.  The  np  m:,  I  »;in.  II2830,  is 
the  holy  nation  against  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
directed  his  attention  and  his  fury  ;  and  cnp  rr~o  'my 
are  the  apostates  who  abandoned  the  holy  nation  and 
lived  like  the  Gentiles  (cp  iMacc.  I15,  also  Judiths  13 
1  Mace.  1 63).  These  renegades  are  called  rr*n  Mrr-o, 
Dan  11 32;  '  those  that  bring  condemnation  upon  the 
nation,'  are  responsible  for  its  misfortunes.  This 
significance  should  probably  also  be  given  to  the  word 
in  Ps.742o  {Hitz.,  Che.).  The  rra  V?d,  Mai.  3i, 
may  be  the  angelic  representative  of  the  nation.  At  a 
somewhat  earlier  period  in  some  inserted  passages  in 
II.  Is.  (sue  Isaiah,  ii.  §  16,  Che.  SBOT)  rr-Q  seems 
already  to  occur  in  this  sense.  The  context  indicates  that 
cy  rr~Q,  Is.  126  498,  is  meant  to  designate  Israel  as  an 
independent  organised  community  (lit.  'a  commonwealth 
of  a  people  ').1  Until  Israel  had  regained  its  status  of 
independence  it  could  not  rebuild  the  ruined  cities,  or 
restore  the  land  to  its  former  glory.  This  meaning 
may  possibly  be  traced  still  further  back  ;  Baal-berith 
(q.v. ),  as  the  Elohist  designates  the  god  of  Shechem, 
may  mean  'god  of  the  community.'  The  word  used 
of  the  cit\ -kingdom  of  Shechem  in  the  seventh  century 
(cp  Ass.  birtu,  ^''r.-\2.  fortified  town)  may  well  have  been 
applied  to  the  ardently  desired  kingdom  of  Zion  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth. 

(vi. )  Metaphorical. — Metaphorically  nil  is  used  in 
Jnl)3I  1  of  the  law  that  Job  has  imposed  upon  his  eyes 
that  they  shall  not  look  upon  a  virgin ;  in  40  28  [41 4]  of 
the  pledge  which  Leviathan  is  not  likely  to  give,  that  he 
will  allow  himself  to  be  captured  and  become  a  slave  ; 
and  in  523  of  Job's  agreement  with  the  stones  of  the  field 
that  they  shall  not  prevent  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 

No    important    transaction    was    done    in    antiquity 

without  religious   sanction.       The  oath   and   the  curse 

t>  ,.    .  were  extensively  used  in  judicial  proceed- 

,?  ings,  legislative  enactments,  and  political 

treaties.       Before    passing    sentence,    the 

judge  pronounced  a  curse  or  adjuration  to  arouse  the 

conscience  and  elicit  a.  confession  (1  K.831  [D]  Nu.52i 

[P]    Lev.  5 1    [P]    Prov.  2!) 24   Alt.  2663).      A  pledge    or 

promise  was  made  more  binding  by  a  curse  [rhu.  E/~l7i6 

Deut.  29n  [i2]2o[2i]).      To  set  forth  symbolically  this 

curse,  animals  were  cut  into  pieces,  and  the  person  giving 

the  pledge  passed  between  the  severed  parts,  signifying 

his  readiness  to  be  thus  destroyed  himself,  if  he  should 

fail  to  keep  his  promise.      It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 

only  passages  where  this  ceremony  is  referred  to  (Gen. 

L  Cp  lTN   n"^   'a  wild  ass  <>f  a  man,'  i.e.,  a  wild  man,  Gen. 

H*t  12.  So  in  the  main  Dtihm,  though  his  conception  of  rr-Q  is 
different.  Di.,  Kraetzschm.-ir  (Die  Dundesvorstellung,  j '"■■-,),  and 
Kosters  explain  'a  covenant  with  the  people' — i.e.,  one  in  or 
through  wlium  my  covenant  with  the  people  is  realised. 
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15  and  Jcr.  34 18/),  there  is  no  question  of  an  alliance, 
and  only  one  party  passed  between  the  pieces  (cp  Dictys 
Cretensis,  Ephemens  belli  Trojani,  i.  15)-  Whether 
this  custom  was  observed  also  in  the  conclusion  of 
treaties,  as  was  the  case  in  Babylonia,  if  Ephrem  was 
correctly  informed  {Comment,  to  Gen.  15),  is  uncertain, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  justification  for  connecting 
this  rite  in  particular  with  an  agreement  between  two 
parties,  or  for  supposing  n-12  to  have  been  the  name  of 
a  ceremony  of  which  it  was  an  essential  part.  In  most 
instances  no  doubt  the  oath  sufficed.  Sometimes  the 
right  hand  was  given  in  addition  (Ez.  17 18,  2  Mace.  13  22), 
or  a  handshake  took  the  place  of  the  oath  (Ezra  10 19 
Prov.  tii  I7i8  2226)."  It  is  possible  that  during  the  oath 
salt  was  sometimes  thrown  into  the  fire  to  intensify  by 
the  crackling  sound  the  terror -inspiring  character  of 
the  act,  originally  to  render  more  audible  the  voice  of 
the  deity  in  the  fire,  hence  the  salt-berlth  {Lev.  213  [P] 
Nu.  I819  [P]  2  Ch.  135).  As  vows  were  taken  and 
agreements  made  at  some  shrine,  the  numen  dwelling 
in  the  sacred  stone  or  structure  was  the  chief  witness 
{Gen.  31  48  [J]  52  [E]  Josh.  2427  [E]  2K.ll4233),  and 
a  sacrificial  meal  preceded  or  followed  the  act  (Gen. 
26 30 [J]  3146[J]  E\  24  11  [J]  2  S.  32o [J]).  The  sprink- 
ling of  sacrificial  blood  upon  the  worshipper,  a  survival 
of  the  custom  of  sharing  it  with  the  deity,  appears  to 
have  disappeared  early  from  the  cult.  But  it  mny  have 
continued  longest  in  the  case  of  persons  taking  a  solemn 
pledge,  as  is  suggested  by  its  use  in  the  installation  of 
priests  (Ex.  29 20  [P]  Lev.  823  [P]).  This  would  account 
for  the  term  bcrith-blood  (Ex.24  8  [E]).  Where  an 
alliance  was  desired  presents  were  offered  by  the  party 
taking  the  initiative  (Gen.  21 27  [E] :  probably  the  sacri- 
ficial animals  ;   Hos.  12  ?  [1]  b). 

Since  a  decree,    pledge,    or  compact  was  thus,   as  * 
rule,    ratified    by    some    sacred     rite    at 


6.  Divine 
■berith.' 


sanctuary,   the  word   jt~q  readily  assumed 
a  religious  significance,  and  was  applied  to 
a.  solemn  declaration  of  the  deity. 

(i. )  In  J,  E,  and  early  Prophets.  —  In  the  earliest 
Judrean  narrative  Yahwe  gives  to  Abram  a  promise 
that  his  descendants  shall  possess  Palestine  and  symboli- 
cally invokes  upon  himself  a  curse,  if  he  shall  fail  to 
keep  it  (Gen  15 18  [J]  ;  cp  Gen.  24  7  [J]).  When  Moses 
is  reluctant  to  leave  the  mountain-home  of  his  god  and 
pleads  for  an  assurance  that  Yahwe  shall  go  with  him,  a 
solemn  promise  is  given  him  (Ex.  34 10  a  [J]  ;  add,  with 
(P1JFL,  ~i")*  The  original  context  can  scarcely  have  been 
anything  else  than  a  declaration  that  Yahwe  will  ac- 
company his  servant,  probably  in  'the  messenger,'  the 
m.T  "[kSd-  This  promise  was  no  doubt  also  referred  to 
by  the  Elohist,  though  the  importance  of  the  ark  in  his 
narrative  (cp  Nu.  1033/  [E])  renders  it  probable  that 
Yahwu's  presence  was  here  connected  with  this  palladium. 
After  the  subjugation  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  first  kings 
of  Israel  the  question  arose  as  to  the  justice  of  this  deed. 
Israel's  right  to  the  land  was  then  established  by  the 
fiction  of  a  promise  given  to  the  mythical  ancestor.  A 
religious  problem  of  grave  importance  was  how  Yahwe, 
whose  home  was  on  Sinai,  or  Horeb,  could  manifest 
himself  at  the  Palestinian  sanctuaries.  The  solution 
was  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  go  with  Mo^es  in 
'  the  messenger. '  The  story  of  Elijah's  visit  to  Horeb 
was  probably  written  early  in  the  eighth  century;  in  it 
n,_a  occurs  in  the  sense  of  commandment  (1  K.  19i4)- 
This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Dt.  33  9^  (the 
Blessing  of  Moses),  as  the  parallel  -jticn  shows,  and  in 
Josh.  7 11  [E].  Hosea  uses  the  word  to  denote  an 
injunction  of  Yahwe  upon  the  beasts  of  the  field  not  to 
harm  Israel  (22o[i8]),  and  a  commandment  of  Yahwe  in 
general  (81  ;  possibly  also  G7).  It  is  noticeable  that 
this  prophet,  who  through  a  sad  domestic  experience 
learned  to  apply  the  figure  of  a  marriage  to  Yahwe'a 
relation  to  Israel,  never  employs  berith  in  the  sense  of 
a  covenant.  The  r\s'n  nns  was  probably  still  simplv 
the  law  of  the  husband,  and  the  idea  of  a  covenant  with 
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Yahwe  had  not  yet  been  formed.  The  covenant  with 
death,  the  compact  with  ShcOl  (Is.  281518),  appears  to 
be  an  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the  nether  world, 
implying  mutual  stipulations.  Men  who  preached  the 
destruction  of  Israel  and  Yahwe's  independence  of  the 
people,  would  not  be  likely  to  characterize  the  existing 
relation  by  a  term  current  in  necromancy. 

(ii. )  Deiiteronomist. — Even  the  transformation  of  the 
Yahwistic  and  Elohistic  narratives  of  the  Horcb-bcrilh, 
in  the  reign  of  Manassch,  by  which  the  promise  givm 
to  Moses  became  a  solemnh  imposed  law  (the  1  >ccalogue 
of  J,  Ex.  3I15-26,  and  that  of  E,  Ex.  L'Ui-17),  and  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  berith  book,  Ex.  UU^-'J;!;^,  be- 
came divine  injunctions,  does  not  contemplate  an  alliance. 
In  the  law  promulgated  by  Josiah  in  621  (not  likely  to 
be  found  outside  of  Dt.  12-215  ;  but  sec  Dkl'  ikkom  >,\iv, 
§5/.)  the  word  docs  not  occur.  But  this  law  was 
designated  at  the  outset  as  a  berlth-book  (2  K.  l!.'!-.;2i). 
It  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  take  the  place  of  Ex. 
2023^  The  promise  to  Abraham  is  strongly  emphasised 
by  the  Deuteronomistic  w  riters  and  enlarged  to  one  given 
to  Isaac  and  Jacob  as  well  (Dt.  431  7  12  818  2  K.  1-1^3 
[Dt.]  ;  cp  also  Dt.  I835  6 10 1823  78Si  etc.).  At  a 
time  when  Judah  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  its 
heritage,  faith  took  refuge  in  this  divine  assurance, 
manifesting  Yahwe's  love,  and  justified  by  the  obedience 
of  the  patriarchs  (Dt.  43j  10 15  Gen.  26 4  ff.  [Dt.]). 
One  writer  of  this  school  declares  that  Yahwe-  announced 
on  Horeb  his  benth  consisting  of  the  ten  words  (Dt. 
4 13  5: ff,),  and  that  this  benth  was  written  on  tablets 
of  stone  (9g)  and  placed  in  the  ark  (see  Ark,  §  if, 
3,  9).  Another  author  made  the  Josianic  code  the 
basis  of  a  covenant  concluded  in  the  fields  of  Moab 
(Dt.  1199121421  [811  etc.]  20  17-19  ;  cp  the  later  gloss 
29 1  [286o]|.  Here  the  idea  of  a  compact  between 
Yahwe  and  Israel  involving  mutual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions is  fully  developed.  Yahwe  pledges  himself  to 
make  Israel  his  own  people,  distinct  from,  honoured 
above  all  others  ;  Israel  declares  that  it  will  make 
Yahwe  its  god  and  obey  his  commandments.  This 
conception  was  subsequently  transferred  also  to  the 
Horeb-berith  ;   cp  Judg.  2 iff.  [Dt.]. 

(Hi. )  Jeremiah  and  Jlzekiel. — Jeremiah  does  not  seem 
to  have  participated  in  this  development.  He  used 
benth  only  to  designate  Josiah's  law,  which  he  regarded 
as  having  been  given  through  Moses  at  the  time  when 
Yahwe  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  (11 2/  6810  34 13). 
It  is  evident  from  the  context  that  rm  *irn  (11™) 
indicates  not  the  disannulment  of  a  covenant,  but  the 
breaking  of  a  law  by  disobedience,  the  law  still  remain- 
ing in  force.  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
employs  jy-z  in  the  sense  of  '  law'  (20 37  :  '  the  fetter  of 
the  law,'  447),  but  also  applies  it  for  the  first  time  to 
the  conjugal  relation  of  Yahwe  and  Israel  (1685960). 
Marriage  is  here  based  on  mutual  pledges:  it  is  a  covenant. 
According  to  Ezekiel's  view  of  history,  Yahwe  had 
entered  into  such' an  alliance  with  Israel  in  Egypt,  but 
the  people  had  by  a  long  career  of  unfaithfulness  forced 
its  dissolution  (I659).  Yet  he  hopes  that  in  the  future 
Yahwe  will  renew  his  intimate  relations  with  Israel. 
There  will  be  no  covenant,  however  (for  Israel's  pledge 
cannot  be  trusted  ;  166i),  but  a  gracious  dispensation  of 
Yahwe  (166a),  everlasting  (3726),  and  full  of  prosperity 
(3U-5),  ushered  in  by  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic 
rule  and  the  temple-service  (372526). 

(iv. )  Exilic  times.  — How  ardently  the  next  generation 
expected  that  the  fallen  tent  of  David  would  be  raised 
up  again ,  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  Amos  (lln/) 
and  in  the  more  pregnant  form  given  to  the  promise 
2  S.  7i6  [E2]  in  2  S.  285  (n^yj  mn).  Such  hopes  may 
have  been  awakened  by  the  honour  shown  to  Jehoiachin 
by  Amil  Marduk  in  561,  and  may  have  attached  them- 
selves to  his  son  Sheshbazzar  (g.v. ).  They  were 
naturally  encouraged  by  the  sympathetic  tone  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah's  message  (Is.  40-4S),  even  though  this  writer 
himself  knows  no  other  Messiah  than  Cyrus.      With  the 
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freer  intercourse  between  the  holy  city  and  the  Jews  of 
the  dispersion,  possible  after  the  Persian  conquest  (cp 
Zech.  6io),  and  die  appointment  of  Sheshbazzar,  and 
after  him  of  Zerubbabel,  as  governor,  the  Second  Isaiah's 
evangel  was  brought  to  Palestine  and  changed  the 
comfortless  lamentations  of  the  native  population  (Lam. 
3)  into  songs  of  redemptive  suffering  (Is.  42 1-4  49 1-6 
5O4-9  52,  ■-•>;>  1:1),  or  of  future  restoration  (the  Zion 
songs  in  Is.  4!>-.r>.ri).  It  was  felt  that  by  the  accession 
of  a  king  of  the  uld  dynasty,  a  living  witness  would 
appear  of  Yahwe's  faithfulness  to  David  (Is.  554  a),  u 
restorer  of  the  territory  once  possessed  (Is.  554  b  Mic. 
4  8  13  5 1 ),  a  surety  of  the  promised  dispensation  of  ever- 
lasting peace  (Is.  54  10  55s),  and  that  Zion  would  thus 
become  again  an  organised  community  fey  ms),  able 
to  build  up  what  had  fallen  into  ruins,  to  attract 
the  exiles  to  (heir  spiritual  home,  and  to  teach  the 
nations  the  manner  in  which  Yahwe  should  be  worshipped 
(Is.  426  4i)tf). 

(v.)  I/a^oni,  Zechariah,  etc. — The  prophecies  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  bear  witness  to  the  strength  of 
the  royalist  sentiment  at  Jerusalem.  The  hopes  of  the 
Jews  proved  illusory  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  disappoint- 
ment the  belief  in  Yahwe's  promises  lived  on.  '  Malachi ' 
felt  assured  that  Yahwe  would  return,  and  accounted  for 
his  delay  by  the  sins  of  the  degenerate  priestly  descend- 
ants of  the  faithful  and  reverent  Levi,  to  whom  Yahwe's 
promise  (rr-o)  of  life  and  prosperity  was  given  (21-9), 
and  of  those  who,  fascinated  by  foreign  women,  had 
forgotten  the  pledge  (rr"n)  given  to  the  wives  of  their 
youth  (214).  The  author  or  authors  of  Is.  56-66  also 
deplored  the  marriages  with  aliens  and  the  survival  of 
forbidden  forms  of  worship,  but  saw  the  remedy  in  the 
law  :  the  keeping  of  Yahwe's  commandments  (jr~n) 
would  render  the  very  eunuch  fit  for  membership  in 
Israel  (564)  ;  the  distinction  of  Israel  lay  in  that  gracious 
arrangement  (ms)  by  which  Yahwe's  law,  proclaimed 
by  men  of  the  spirit  and  repeated  by  a  mindful  people, 
would  be  its  perpetual  possession  (592i),  a.  divine  dis- 
pensation involving  prosperity  as  a  reward  of  obedience 
(618).  "  The  author  of  Jer.  30/!,  however,  rises  to  a  far 
greater  height.  He  looks  forward  to  a  new  regime 
based  solely  on  Yahwe's  love,  which  will  take  the  place 
of  the  old  and  less  permanent  relation  (Jer.  31  -51  ff.). 
This  work  may  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  the 
Grseco-Persian  war,  when  the  writer  confidently  looked 
for  extraordinary  proofs  of  Yahwe's  pardoning  grace 
(see  Jeremiah,  ii.  §§  7  [hi.]  8  [ii.]). 

(vi. )  P. — The  conception  of  the  benth  as  a  gracious 
act  on  the  part  of  God,  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  a 
certain  course  of  action  in  reference  to  Israel  and  the 
world,  implying  the  bestowal  of  blessings  and  the  revela- 
tion of  his  will,  becomes  dominant  in  the  Priestly  Code. 
The  benth  or  engagement  is  here  carried  back  to 
Abraham  and  Noah.  Beside  the  Noah-benth  (Gen. 
91-17)  there  is  no  room  for  an  Adam-benth  ;  beside 
the  Abrahamic  (Gen.  17  ;  cp  Ex.  224  64).  no  need  of  a 
Sinaitic.  The  Noah-berith  secures  the  stability  of  earth's 
conditions  and  of  man's  life,  and  the  accompanying  law 
of  blood  is  but  a  beneficent  provision  for  the  preservation 
of  the  race  ;  the  Abrahamic  guarantees  to  Israel  the 
land  of  Palestine  and  «.  large  population,  and  the 
command  of  circumcision  implies  only  u.  distinction 
conferred  upon  this  people  from  which  all  further  favours 
flow.  The  sign  in  the  sky  and  the  sign  in  the  body  are 
constant  reminders  to  the  deity  of  these  merciful  engage- 
ments. By  the  use  of  '3  jru  and  '3  D'pn  ('establish,' 
occasionally  'maintain')  instead  of  '3  n~D  the  nature  of 
the  berith  as  a  gift,  <±  divine  institution,  is  emphasised. 
Though  the  word  has  thus  become  a  religious  terminus 
technicus  in  this  code,  it  still  occurs  with  the  sense 
simply  of  commandment,  Ex.  31 16  (the  law  of  the 
sabbath),  Lev.  248  (the  ordinance  of  the  shew-bread), 
Lev.  2 13  (the  injunction  concerning  salt),  or  of  promise, 
Nu.  25 12  f.  (the  assurance  to  Phinehas  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood  in  his  line). 
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(vii. )  Later  writers. — The  author  of  Jer.  aO /!  (see 
Jerkmiah,  ii.  §*$  7,  8  [iii.])  refers  to  the  Abrahamic  dis- 
pensation in  the  spirit  of  the  Priestly  Writer  (see  that 
\ividly  expressed  passage  on  the  return  of  the  men  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  Jer.  50?)  i1  and  Jer.  142i  reflects  the 
same  conception.  Ps.  .v.>  .-9  10a  8  10  106  45  111  5  also 
show  the  influence  of  this  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Ps.  25  10  14  13*2 12,  mi  is  only 
a  synonym  of  nny.  and  in  44 18  50 16  7Sio  of  rmn.  In 
Ps.  50  5,  r\i\  S'  'rmD  Mir,  '  those  who  pledge  their  troth 
to  me  Ijv  sacrifice,'  are  graciously  told  that  Yahwe  will 
not  demand  excessive  offerings,2  and  in  7S  10  the  men  of 
the  Mosaic  period  are  charged  with  not  being  faithful  to 
the  pledge  given  to  Yahwe.  Besides  the  Abrahamic 

dispensation  (1  Ch.  It;  15  2  Ch.  614  Neh.  I5  9832),  the 
Chronicler  particularly  emphasises  the  engagement  made 
with  David  (2  Ch.  13s  '21  7),  but  also  uses  berlth  of  ^ 
pledge  in  general  (2  Ch.  29io  8432  Neh.  132g).  The 
Prayer  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  3216-44)  is  quite  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Chronicler;  in  8240  the  author  has  in 
mind  31 33,  but  interprets  the  berlth  vaguely  as  a  promise 
that  Yahwe  will  not  cease  to  show  mercy  to  Israel. 

The  author  of  Lcclesiasticus  [circa  200)  introduces  for 
the  first  time  an  Adam -berlth  as  an  everlasting  dispensa- 
tion (17i2),  is  led  by  his  biographical  interest  to  mention 
severally  the  divine  promises  to  Noah  (44 18),  Abraham 
(v.  19/),  Isaac  (v.  22),  Jacob  (z:  23),  Aaron  (la 7  15), 
Phinehas  (v.  23/.),  and  David  (v.  25  47  11),  and  employs 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  law  (21  23  45  5),  and  of  covenant 
(14  i2,  based  on  Is.  2815,  but  ^ik^' understood  figuratively  ; 
ep  Wisd.  1 16).  Tlie  thought  of  Lcclus.  15  15  (iv  i]/xipats 
ovpavou,  d'EC  \""D)  25,  is  further  developed  in  Jer.  3314-26 
(wanting  in  (J?BNA,  but  translated  by  Theodot. ;  see 
Jeremiah,  §  n);  the  divine  arrangements  as  respects 
the  house  of  Levi  and  the  house  of  David  are  as  inviol- 
able as  the  divine  arrangements  in  nature,  the  laws  of 
day  and  night,  of  heaven  and  earth.  Deutero-Zechariah 
(Zech.  D-14 — after  198  B.C.;  see  Zeciiariah,  ii.  §  5) 
promises  deliverance  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  on 
the  ground  of  the  faithful  observance  of  the  sacrificial 
cult  at  the  sanctuary  by  which  Israel  continually  pledges 
its  troth  to  Yahwe  {-rvn  c~n.  'because  of  thy  pledge- 
blood '  ;  9n  :  cp  Ps.  5O5).  Dan.  O4  (164  B.C. )  refers  to 
Cod's  merciful  promise  to  bless  his  people.  The  rr~o 
c^iy,  Is.  245  (c.  128  B.<\3)  is  most  naturally  understood  in 
the  light  of  Lcclus.  17  12,  where  the  Adam -berlth  also 
involves  the  revelation  of  God's  laws  and  judgments. 
In  1  Mace.  250  cotton  ma  may  be  a.  designation  of 
the  holy  nation,  the  theocracy,  whilst  4 10  probably 
refers  to  the  promise  to  the  patriarchs,  as  254  does 
to  that  to  Phinehas.  In  Ps.  Sol.  10 5,  the  law 
appears  as  a  testimony  of  the  eternal  dispensation 
established  with  the  Fathers  (9 19).  The  author  of 
Jit!'ii,-rs  quotes  ( ii  16)  from  Gen.  9is_/i  and  (15 19)  from 
Gen.  17  7,  but  in  his  independent  use  of  the  term  shows 
no  trace  of  the  conception  prevailing  in  the  Priestly 
Code.  He  introduces  the  Noah-benth  as  a  pledge 
given  by  the  patriarch  (the  original  seems  to  have  read 
■",  ,.=s  cs-y  n-!]  mii,  t.'io,  which  is  renewed  by  the 
people  every  year  through  observance  of  the  feast  of 
weeks  (1J17),  and  the  Sinai-benth  as  a  pledge  which 
Moses  takes  from  the  people  (611);  he  employs  the 
word  as  a  synonym  of  'law,'  'statute'  (liol534  24n 
30  21),  and  possibly  uses  it  also  in  the  sense  of  '  theocracy' 
(635),  where  the  feasts  of  the  Jewish  community  are  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  Gentiles.  'Arbiter  testamenti 
illius  '  (rrjs  5io.6t}K7}S  avrou  /j.€uItt}s),  Assumption  of  Moses 
[Charles]  1 14,  seems  to  be  a  translation  of  irr-i3  rrms  (cp 
Job  933),  and  represents  Moses,  not  as  a  third  party 
effecting  an  agreement  between  God  and  his  people,  but 

1  Read  with  Co.,  rrr,3i  and  insert  '3  before  ]T"I3,  'Come  let 
us  join  our^lves  (anew)  to  Yahwe,  for  a  lasting  berlth  cannot 
be  for^uUcn.' 

2  Cheyne,  however,  takes  Ps.  50  to  have  been  written  as 
a.n  excretion  of  non-sacrificial  religion. 

3  Kill. -> wing  Duhm.     But  cp  Isaiah,  h\,  §  13. 
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as  the  preacher  proclaiming  his  law  (cp  Amos  5 10  Prov. 
25  i2  etc.).  This  is  to  be  inferred  already  from  the  suffix 
—it  is  God's  bSrlth — and  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  3n  ; 
'  the  commandments  in  respect  of  which  he  was  to  us  a 
mediator  ' — i.e. ,  which  he  was  the  means  of  repealing  to 


us   (cp 


The  Abraham-benth  is  mentioned  in   la 
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3io  4  12/  Enoch  606  is  a  fragment  of  a  lost  Apocalypse 
of  Noah ;  it  presents  the  Noah-benth  as  the  all- 
sufficient  blessing  of  the  elect. 

(i. )  Gospels. — Lk.  1 72,  which  refers  to  Cod's  promise 
to  Abraham,  would  seem  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
a  Jewish  Apocalypse  of  Zechariah  current 
among  the  Baptist's  disciples.  Jesus  him- 
self does  not  seem  to  have  used  the  term  in  any 
sense.  The  thought  of  a  new  dispensation,  so  attrac- 
tive to  his  disciples,  may  not  have  been  foreign  to  his 
own  mind.  If  it  is  not  found  even  where  it  might 
most  naturally  be  expected,  as  in  Mt.  2143,  the  reason 
may  be  that  his  favourite  expression,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  was  intended  to  convey  ^  similar  idea.  His 
words  at  the  paschal  table  have  evidently  undergone 
successive  modifications  and  expansions  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  not  to  trace  Pauline  influences.  At  any  rate 
the  declaration,  '  This  is  the  new  diad-qKrj  in  my  blood' 
(1  Cor.  11 25  Lk.  2^20),  seems  to  be  an  expansion  of  the 
earlier,  'This  is  my  blood  of  the  SiaHrjKT)'  (Mt.  2628 
Mk.  I424).  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  Jesus  actually 
said  -cp  ch  pin,  meaning  thereby  '  This  is  the  blood  in 
which  I  pledge  my  loyalty  '  (cp  Ps.  50  5  Zech.  [)  n).  But 
the  Greek  translation  suggests  an  Aram.  ,wrp  \Ti  p~H, 
in  which  the  last  word  is  likely  to  be  an  explanatory 
addition  by  a  later  hand,  the.  original  utterance  being 
simply  '  This  (is)  my  blood.' 

(ii. )  Paul. — In  Gal,  3 15^!  Paul  compares  God's 
assurance  to  Abraham  with  a  man's  testament  (8iad'f}K7}), 
which  cannot  lose  its  validity  by  any  arrangement  sub- 
sequent to  his  death,  and  in  addition  seeks  a  proof  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  law  in  the  fact  that  it  was  given  not 
directly  by  God  himself,  but  through  angels  and  a 
human  agent  (/xea-lrTjs,  used  as  mAssum/>.  A/os.  1 14  3 12). 
In  424  he  contrasts  the  present  Jewish  common- 
wealth (17  vvv  'lepovo-aX-qfx),  deriving  its  existence  as  a 
theocracy  (oLaOrjKT])  from  the  legislation  on  Sinai  with 
the  heavenly  society  (7/  &vw  'l€povira\r)/x)  from  which  by 
spirit-birth  the  new  theocracy  derives  its  life  (cp  Hcb. 
T222).  The  new  form  of  government  (SiaOrjKij),  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  was  possible  only  through  the  death  of 
Jesus  abolishing  the  authority  of  the  Law  (hence  the 
change  to  iv  t£  e//,w  ai/xari,  '  through  my  blood,' 
1  Cor.  1125),  and,  as  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of 
social  order  by  enforced  obedience  to  external  statutes, 
consisted  in  a  free,  love-prompted  surrender  of  life  to 
the  divine  spirit's  guidance  (2  Cor.  36).  The  idea  of  a 
special  arrangement  (dtadrjKT)),  still  in  the  future,  by 
which  all  Israel  is  to  be  saved  (Rom.  II26/.),  does  not 
introduce  a  foreign  element  into  Paul's  conception  of 
the  spiritual  theocracy  (for  it  implies  only  deliverance 
from  sin),  but  is  a  concession  to  particularism,  out  of 
harmony  with  his  general  attitude,  and  due  to  his 
patriotic  feelings  (Rom.  Ujfi).  Paul  also  uses  the  word 
as  a  designation  of  the  OT  (2  Cor.  314). 

(iii.)  Other  loritirs. — In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Abrahamic  dispensation  yields  to  that  of  Melchizedek. 
Abraham  is  introduced  only  as  an  example  of  patient 
reliance  upon  God's  promises  (615),  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  priestly  order  inferior  to  that  of  Mel- 
chizedek {1  iff.)  ;  Jer.  31  z\ff.  is  recognised  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  often  promised  new  constitution  {oiadi]K-q 
88_^  IO16)  ;  but  it  is  argued  that,  as  a  man's  testament 
(dia9r)KT))  is  not  valid  until  after  his  death  (9r6/), 
and  as  consequently  the  Mosaic  constitution  possessed 
no  validity  until  a  death  had  taken  place  (that  of  the 
sacrificial  animal),  so  the  better  Christian  dispensa- 
tion could  not  be  ushered  in  except  by  the  death  of 
Jesus  (9i5i8_^);  this  departure  of  Jesus  is,  besides, 
regarded  as  necessary  in  order  that  he  might  be  a 
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priest — as  he  could  not  be  on  earth  (7 izf-) — in  the 
celestial  temple  (t>2o  9n),  and  as  such  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  new  arrangement  (£yyvos7??), 
and  on  God's  behalf  make  it  operative  (/jl€<tLtt)s  $6  9 15 
1  -J  > 4 )  by  sprinkling  the  blood  on  men's  consciences, 
thus  pledging  and  devoting  them  to  the  new  priestly 
service  (10  19.  cp  Ex.  lii^u  [P]  Lev.  S--'3  [P])-  The  '  ark 
of  the  law'  (SiadrjKi])  is  mentioned  in  Heb  94  (cp 
Rev.  H19).  In  Eph.  2 12  the  one  great  promise  is  con- 
sidered as  renewed  by  a  series  of  solemn  assurances 
(at  diadrJKcu  tt/s  t7ra77t'\tas).  Peter's  contemporaries 
are  represented  in  Acts 025  as  'sons' — i.e.,  heirs,  who 
might  enter  into  possession  of  the  promise  (dtadr}K7}) 
to  Abraham,  whilst  in  7  8  the  word  hiaO^KT)  is  used  to 
designate  the  ordinance  of  circumcision.1 

The  most  recent  inquiry  into  the  historical  meaning  of  berlih 
is  Kruetzschmar  s  Die  Bundesvoi strllung  i»i  Altfti  Testament 
(06).  See  also  Vale  ton,  ZA  I'll' 1_  i-j-j  224-260  ltf  245-J70. 
['q--  f.);  Bertholet,  Pre  Sicllum?  d.  Ismeliten  v.  fuden  zu  d. 
J-Tcwden,  46,  87/  176,  214  J '-H;  WRS  RcL  Sau.P),  269^ 
312^  470./^,  A'iti.  46^;  \V.  M.  Ramsay,  'Covenant'  in  the 
Exf>osit>'*  Nov.  '98,  pp.  321-330.  n_  g 

COVERLET  (-ttrp),  2  K.  SiSt  RV.      See  Bi£D,  g  3 

COVERS  irriL"p).  Ex.  37  16,  etc.  ;  see  Cup,  6. 

COW  \^B),  Is.  117-      See  Cattle,  §  2. 

COZ,  RV  strangely  Hakkoz  (*fip  ;  Kcoe  [B*WA], 
0€Kco€  [66  superset-.]  [B-^"L],  kojc  [L])  of  Judaii 
(iCh.48).  The  name  is  probably  not  connected  with 
Hakkoz.  As  it  occurs  nowhere  else,  perhaps  we  should 
read  Tekoa  i'vvp,  Qenuie  ;  cp  tf?iJA).  See  Hakkoz, 
Tekoa. 

COZBI  iN37r,  'deceitful,'  §79;  cp  Ass.  knzbu, 
' lasciviousness,'  Haupt,  SBOT  on  Gen.  38s),  daughter 
of  Zur  (Xu.  261518),  a  Midianite,  who  was  slain  by 
Phinehas  at  Shittim  {Nu.256-i8,  P  ;  x<\cB[e]l  [BAFL], 
XOcBia[Jos.  Ant.  iv.  61012]). 

COZEBA,  AV  Chozeba    (rOT3),    iCh.  4  22j\      See 

AcHZIB,    1. 

CRACKNELS  ( D^J),  i  K.  143.  See  Bakemeats, 
§2. 

CRAFTSMEN,  VALLEY  OF  (D^Bnnn  ^),  Neh. 
11 35  EV      See  Charashim. 

CRANE  n-Uy;  cTpoyeiA  [BNAQ]),  Is.38i4  Jer. 
.?;+  RV,  AV  by  an  error  [see  below]  'swallow.'  In 
Is,  8814  there  is  no  '  or '  between  the  first  two  names  in 
MT,  and  (51  NA-r  omits  *agur  altogether,  rendering  the 
other  word  (jro)  correctly  xfAiSwv  (see  Swallow,  2)  ; 
in  the  second  passage  where  in  MT  the  same  two 
words  occur  (ler.  87)  the  connective  particle  is  again 
omitted,  this  time  by  ©.  Hence  it  has  been  suggested 
that  in  neither  place  should  both  words  occur  (Kloster- 
mann,  Duhm,  etc.,  omit  tijj?  in  Is. )  ;  this  receives  some 
countenance  from  the  fact  that  the  MT  order  of  the 
words  is  reversed  in  Targ.  and  Pesh.  in  Jer.  87.  The 
trari-position  misled  most  Jewish  authorities  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  two  words  respectively,  and  our 
translators  followed  them.  That  did  (or  rather  d'D  :  see 
Swallow,  2)  means  'swallow'  or  'swift'  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  so  the  words  'crane'  and  'swallow' 
should  at  least  change  place:-,  (as  in  RV). 

What  \jgur  means  is  somewhat  uncertain  :  '&  probably 
Grus  communis  or  cinerca ,  which  is  the  crane  of 
Palestine.  Once  it  bred  in  England.  The  passage  in 
Isaiah   refers  to   its    'chattering';3   and   its   powers   of 

1  On  the  meaning  of  Sia07]»oj,  see  Hatch,  Essays  on  Biblical 
Greek,  p.  47. 

2  Lagarde     suggested     that     it     means     'bird     of    passage' 

J^  =  Ss-  'to  turn  back,  return,'  Uebers.  59). 

3  'The  Heb.  (^£'-0  properly  signifies  a  shrill  penetrating 
sound,  and  is  therefore  more  applicable  to  the  stridulous  cry  of 
the  swift  than  to  the  deep,  trumpet-like  blast  of  the  crane.'  See 
the  rest  of  Che. 's  note  in  Proph.  Is.,  ad  loc. 
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giving  utterance  to  loud  and  trumpet-like  sounds  both 
when  in  flight  and  when  at  rest  are  well  known. 

Cianrs  are  migratory  birds  spending  the  summer  in  N. 
latitudes  and  the  winter  as  a  rule  in  Central  Africa  and  S.  Asia ; 
but  some  pass  the  cold  season  m  the  plains  of  S.  Judsea.  While 
travelling  they  fly  in  great  flocks,  and  at  times  come  to  rest  on 
the  borders  of  some  stream  or  lake.  They  appear  to  have  fixed 
roost  in  g-places,  to  which  they  return  at  night  in  large  numbers. 
Jeremiah  notices  the  regularity  uf  their  seasonal  migrations. 

N.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

CRATES  (kpathc  [A],  -hcac  [V]),  the  name  of  a 
former  viceroy  'in  Cyprus'  {iirl  twv  Kvirpluv),  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  citadel  (of  Jerusalem)  by 
Shstkatus  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes : 
2  Mace.  429. 

CREATION.      1.    Accounts^  of  Creation.— -It  maybe 
regarded  as  an  axiom  of  modern  study  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  creation  contained  in  the  biblical 


1.  Critical 
standpoint. 


records,  and  especially  in  Gen.  1 1-240, 
are  permanently  valuable  only  in  so  far 
as  thr-y  express  certain  religious  truths  which  are  still 
recognised  as  such  (see  below ,  §  25).  To  seek  for  even 
a  kernel  of  historical  fact  in  such  cosmogonies  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  scientific  point  of  view.  We  can  no 
longer  state  the  critical  problem  thus  :  How  can  the 
biblical  cosmogony  be  reconciled  with  the  results  of 
natural  science  ?  The  question  to  be  answered  is  rather 
this  :  From  what  source  have  the  cosmogonic  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  the  OT  been  derived  ?  Are  they  ideas  which 
belonged  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  first,  or  were  they 
borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  another  people  ? 

This  question  has  passed  into  a  new  phase  since  the 
most  complete  form  of  the  Creation-story  of  the  Baby- 

p  ,    .      .        lonians  has  become  known  to  us  in  its 
Z.  Babylonian  cuneiform    original.      True,    the    story 
P    '  given  in  the  tablets  lies  before  us  in  a 

very  fragmentary  condition.  The  exact  number  of  tablets 
is  uncertain.  Considerable  lacuncE,  however,  have  been 
recently  filled  up  by  the  discovery  of  missing  passages,  and 
there  is  good  hope  that  further  excavations  will  one  day 
enable  us  to  complete  the  entire  record.  At  any  rate 
we  are  now  able  to  arrange  all  the  extant  fragments  in 
their  right  order — which  was  not  the  case  a  few  years 
ago — and  so  to  recover  at  least  the  main  features  of  the 
connection  of  the  cuneiform  narrative.  Only  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  contents  can  be  given  here.3 

The  '  Creation-epic '  begins  by  telling  us  that  in  the 
beginning,   before  heaven  and  earth  were  made,  there 
was  only  the  primaeval  ocean-flood.      This  is  personified 
as  a  male  and  a  female  being  (Apsu  and  Tiamat). 
Long  since,  when  above  |  the  heaven  had  not  been  named, 

when  the  earth  beneath  |  (still)  bore  no  name, 
when  Apsu  the  primaeval, — the  generator  of  them, 

the  originator  COT  i  a  mat,4  |  who  brought  them  both  forth 
their  waters  in  one  |  together  mingled, 

when   fields  were  (still)  unformed,  |  reeds  (still)  nowhere 
seen — 


1  On  conceptions  of  creation,  see  below,  §§  25-29  ;  on  words, 
see  §  "xo. 

2  It  may  be  observed  here  that  Gen.  2  4a  was,  originally,  the 
superscription,  not  the  subscription,  behr.,  in  his  reproduction 
of  the  two  narratives  of  the  primitive  story,  rightly  restores 
it  as  the  heading  (Studicn  zur  Kritik  dcr  Urgesch.,  1863,  p. 
172).  In  that  case  the  priestly  narrator  can  hardly  have 
continued  with  Gen.  1  1.  Restore  therefore  with  Di.  {Genesis, 
17,  39),  'This  is  the  birth-story  of  heaven  and  earth  when 
ElOhim  created  them'  (cnS\-  DNir^>-  Then  continue,  'Now 
the  earth,' etc.  (v.  2).  'Thai  God  said,  Let  light  be ;  and  light 
was.'     See  Kautzsch's  translation  (K.au.  HS). 

3  Cp  Del.  Das  Bab.  ll>/iscbo/:/"^sc/-os  ('97);  Jensen, 
Kosniol.  268-300;  Zimmern,  in  Gunkd,  Schipf.  401-417;  and 
Ball,  L/tr/it  from  the  Hast,  1-21  ('no).  The  metrical  divisions 
are  well  marked.  The  epic  is  mainly  composed  in  four -line 
stanzas,  and  in  each  line  there  is  a  caesura. 

4  [Ass.  Mianmu  Tnlmat.  In  line  17  of  this  first  tablet  we 
meet  (most  probably)  with  a  god  called  Mummu.  The  name 
corresponds  to  the  Mwu/xis  of  Damascius  (see  below,  §  15,  end), 
and  is  rendered  by  Frd.  Del.  in  /.  4,  'the  roaring."  This  is  by 
no  means  certainly  right ;  for  the  grounds  see  Del.  119.  Pinches 
renders,  Lady  Tiamat  (Exp.  Times,  X  ihn).  But  Jensen  warns 
us  that  there  is  another  vwmvm.  At  any  rate,  the  supposed 
connection  with  c\n  must  be  abandoned.] 
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long  since,  when  of  the  gods  |  not  one  had  arisen, 

when  no  name  had  been  named,  j  no  lot  [been  determined], 
then  weie  made  j  the  gods,  [  .       .  ]. 

Thus  the  world  of  gods  came  into  being.  Its  harmony, 
however,  was  not  long  maintained.  Tiamat,  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  was  discern  tented  with  things  as  they  were, 
and  from  hatred  (it  would  seem)  to  the  newly  pro- 
duced Light,  rebelled  against  the  supreme  gods,  and 
drew  some  of  the  gods  to  her  side.  She  also  for  her 
own  behoof  produced  monstrous  beings  to  help  her  in 
her  fight.  This  falling  away  of  Tiamat  called  for  divine 
vengeance.  To  reply  to  the  call,  however,  required  a 
courage  which  none  of  the  upper  gods  possessed,  till  at 
last  Marduk  (Merodach)  offered  himself,  on  condition 
that,  after  he  had  conquered  Tiamat,  the  regal  sway 
over  heaven  and  earth  should  be  his.  In  a  solemn 
divine  assembly  this  was  assured  to  him.  Me  then 
equipped  himself  for  the  fight,  and  rode  on  the  war- 
chariot  to  meet  Tiamat  and  her  crew.  The  victory  fell 
to  Marduk,  who  slew  Tiamat,  and  threw  her  abettors 
into  chains. 

This  is  followed  by  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  Marduk.  The  process  is  imagined  thus. 
Marduk  cuts  in  two  the  carcase  of  Tiamat1  (the  per- 
sonified ocean-flood),  and  out  of  the  one  part  produces 
heaven,  out  of  the  other  earth.2 

He  smote  her  as  a  .   .   .  |  into  two  parts  ; 

one  half  he  took,  |  he  made  it  heaven's  arch, 
pushed  bars  before  it,  |  .stationed  watchmen, 

not  to  let  out  its  waters  |  he  gave  tliern  as  a  charge. 
Thus  the  upper  waters  of  Tiamat,  held  back  by  bars, 
form  heaven,  just  as  in  Gen.  1  the  first  step  to  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth  consists  in  the  separation 
of  the  upper  from  the  lower  waters  by  the  firmament. 
Then  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the  making  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ( '  stations  for  the  great  gods  '). 

After  this  most  unfortunately  comes  a  great  lacuna. 
We  can  venture,  however,  to  state  so  much  as  this — that 
the  missing  passage  must  have  related  the  creation  of 
the  dry  land,  of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  men.  In 
support  of  this  we  can  appeal  (i)  to  separate  small 
fragments,  (2)  to  the  account  of  BerOssus,  (3)  to  the 
recapitulation  of  the  separate  creative  acts  of  Marduk 
in  a  hymn  to  that  god  at  the  close  of  the  epic,  and  (4) 
to  the  description  of  the  creative  activity  of  Marduk  m 
a  second  cuneiform  recension  of  the  Creation -story 
lately  discovered  (on  the  various  Babylonian  Creation- 
stories,  see  also  below,  §  13^). 

What  then  is   the  relation  between  this  Babylonian 

and  the  chief  biblical  cosmogony?     We  have  no  right 

n    t.  1   a-       x      to    assume   without    investigation    that 
3.  Relation  to  . ,      , ,  ,  ,,      ,  „       ? 

„        ,-  the  Hebrew  myth  of  Creation  appears 

in  its  original  form  m  Gen.  1 1-2  4(z.  The 
present  writer  is  entirely  at  one  with  Hermann  Gunkel, 
whose  work  entitled  Schofifung  u.  Chaos  in  Urzcit  u»d 
Endzeit*  ('^5)  contains  the  fullest  collection  of  the 
relevant  evidence,  that  this  myth  has  passed  through  a 
long  development  within  the  domain  of  Hebraism  prior 
to  the  composition  of  Gen.  li-24^.  Only  with  a  clear 
perception  of  this  does  critical  method  allow  us  to  com- 
pare the  latter  document  directly  with  the  Babvhmian 
Creation-epic.  Then,  however,  our  surprise  is  all  the 
greater  that  in  spite  <  >f  the  preceding  development  there  is 
still  in  the  main  points,  a  far-reaching  coincidence  between 
the  myths.  For  instance,  both  stories  place  water  and 
darkness  alone  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  personify 
the  primaeval  flood  by  the  same  name  (Tiamat  =  Tehum). 
In  both  the  appearance  of  light  forms  the  beginning  of 
the  new  order.       Whether   the  production  of  light  in 

1  Jensen  denies  that  Tiamat  is  anywhere  in  the  Creation-epic 
represented  as  a  dragon  ;  she  is  always,  lit  thinks,  a  woman. 
It  is,  however,  not  probable  that  the  popular  view  of  Tiamai  as 
a  serpent  had  no  effect  on  the  poet  of  the  Creation-epic.      See 

Dr.v.on,  §4/7: 

-  [  1' ...s-.ibly  the  head  of  Tiamat  is  referred  to  at  a  later  point  of 
the  story  by  BerOssus.     See  below,  §  15.] 

3  The  sub-title  of  this  work,  which  will  be  referred  to  again, 
is  '  Eine  reiigionseesckichtiiche  Untersuchune  iiber  Gen.  i.  und 
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the  Babylonian  account  was  specified  as  a  separate 
creative  act  or  not  (a  point  on  which  complete  cer- 
tainty cannot  as  yet  be  obtained),  Marduk  is  at  any  rate 
the  god  of  light  nar  ££oxyv<  and-  consequently,  his 
battle  with  Tiamat  is  essentially  a  battle  between  light 
and  darkness.  In  both  accounts  the  creation  of  heaven 
is  effected  through  the  divine  creator's  division  of  the 
waters  of  the  primaeval  flood,  so  that  the  upper  waters 
form  the  heaven.  In  the  Babylonian  epic  this  division 
of  the  waters  of  the  flood  is  in  the  closest  relation  to  the 
battle  with  Tiamat  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  a  paralle 
description  once  existed  in  the  Hebrew  myth  of  crea- 
tion, though  it  is  but  faintly  echoed  in  Gen.  16/  The 
list  of  the  several  creative  acts  runs  thus  in  the  two 
accounts  : — 

Babylonian. 

1.  Heaven. 

2.  Heavenly  bodies. 

3.  Earth. 

4.  Plants. 

5.  Animals. 

6.  M*-n. 


Gen.  1,  in  Present  Order.1 

1.  Heaven. 

2.  Earth. 

3.  Plants. 

4.  Heavenly  bodies. 

5.  Animals. 

6.  -Men. 


Ap.Joh,  xii. 


Mit  Beitragen  von  Heinrich  Zimmern." 


There  is  much,  however,  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the 
present  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  after  the  plants 
is  secondary,-  and  that  originally  the  creation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  was  related  directly  after  that  of  heaven  ; 
the  order  will  then  be  the  same  in  both  accounts. 
Further  coincidences  can  be  traced  in  points  of  detail  : 
e.g. ,  the  stress  laid,  in  both  accounts  of  the  creation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  on  their  being  destined  to  serve 
for  the  division  of  time  (see  also  below,  §  6).  Can  we 
doubt  that,  between  accounts  which  have  so  many  coin- 
cidences, there  is  a  real  historical  connection? 

We    must    now   inquire    how   this    connection    is    to 
be  represented.      There   are    two   ways  which  are  his- 
TV  +"     +"     l      torically     conceivable.        Either     the 
"  _   ,     .      .        *    Hebrew  and  the  Babylonian  accounts 
,       ./  ,        are   independent    developments    of   a 

°  '       primitive  Semitic  myth,  or  the  Hebrew 

is  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Babylonian. 
Dillmann  proposes  the  former  view  in  connection  with  a 
remark  that  the  Hebrew  story  cannot  have  been  simply 
borrowed  from  the  Babylonians  on  account  of  the  patent 
differences  between  the  two  narratives.  '  There  is  no 
doubt  a  common,  basis  ;  but  this  basis  comes  from  very 
early  times,  and  its  data  have  been  developed  and 
turned  to  account  in  different  ways  by  the  Israelites  and 
the  Babylonians. '  3  In  reply  we  may  concede  to  Dill- 
mann that  the  cosmogony  in  Gen.  1  cannot  have  been 
simply  taken  over  from  the  Babylonians,  and  that  there 
are  strong  a  priori  reasons  for  admitting  the  existence 
of  a  common  stock  of  primitive  Semitic  myths.  Still, 
that  the  Hebrew  myth,  which  is  still  visible  in  Gen.  1, 
was  borrowed  at  a  later  time  from  the  Babylonians,  is 
the  only  theory  which  accounts  for  the  phenomena 
before  us.  There  are  features  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  story  which  eannc.it  be  satisfactorily  explained 
except  from  the  Babylonian  point  of  view. 

At  the  very  outset,  for  instance,  why,  from  a  specifically 
Hebrew  point  of  view,  should  the  waters  of  the  tehom  be  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  all  things?  Or  we  may  put  our  objection  to 
Di.'s  theory  thus,  the  question  to  be  answem!  by  a  cosmogony 
is  this,  'How  did  the  visible  heaven  and  earth  first  come  into 
existence?'  The  answer  given  in  Gen.  1  is  unintelligible  in  the 
mouth  of  an  early  Israelite,  for  it  implies  a  mental  picture  which 
is  characteristically  Babylonian.  As  the  world  still  arises  anew 
every  year  and  every  clay,  so,  thought  the  Babylonian,  must  it 
originally  have  been  produced.  During  the  long  winter  the 
Babylonian  plain  looks  like  the  sea  (which  in  Babylonian  is 
tidmtu,  tiamat),  owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  Then  comes  the 
spring,  when  the  god  of  the  vernal  sun  (Marduk)  brings  forth 
the  land  anew,  and  by  his  potent  rays  divides  the  waters  of 

1  Most  critics,  however,  reckon  eight  or  seven  creative  acts. 
Cp  Wellh.  CH  iZ7jr.  ;   Ilu.  inresck.  ^Jf.  ;  Pi.  Gen.  16,  37. 

2  See  Gunkel,  SchdpJ.  14;  'this  unnatural  arrangement  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  when  the  framework  of  the  seven 
days  was  introduced,  the  plants,  for  v  hu.h  no  special  day  re- 
mained, were  combined  with  the  earth,  and  so  came  to  stand 
before  the  stars.' 

■J  J »'.  Gen.  ('02),  p.  11;  cp  his  Usher  die  Herkunft  der 
urgt>chkhtl.  Sagcn  (Berlin  Acad.  1882J,  p.  427^,  and  Ryle, 
Eariy  Narratives  of 'Gen. ,  12/. 
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Tiamat  which  previously,  as  it  were,  formed  a  whole,  and  sends 

them  partly  upward  as  clouds,  partly  downward  to  the  rivers 
and  canals.  So  must  it  have  been  in  the  first  spring,  at  the  first 
New  Year,  when,  after  a  tight  between  Marduk  and  Tiamat, 
the  organised  world  came  into  being.1  Or  (for  Marduk  is  also 
the  god  of  the  early  morning  sun),  just  as  the  sun  crosses  and 
conquers  the  cosmic  sea  (Tiamat)  every  morning,  and  out  of  the 
chaos  of  night  causes  to  appear  first  the  heaven  and  then  the 
earth,  so  must  heaven  and  earth  have  arisen  for  the  first  time  on 
the  first  morning  of  creation.  To  imagine  a  similar  origin  of  the 
myth  from  a  Hebrew  point  of  view,  would  be  hopeless.  The 
picture  requites  as  it's  scene  an  alluvial  land,  winch  Babylonia 
is,  and  Palatine  or  the  S\  10- Arabian  desei  t  is  not,  and  it  requires 
further  a  special  god  of  the  spring  sun,  or  of  the  early  morning 
su^  such  as  Marduk  is  and  Yabue  is  not.- 

In  short,  rightly  to  understand  the  Babylonian  account 
as,  in  its  origin,  a  mythic  description  uf  <uic  of  the  most 
familiar  natural  phenomena  of  Babylonia  gives  the  key 
to  the  problem  before  us.  The  Israel itish  cosmogony 
must  have  been  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Babylonian  (cp  also  ^  5  and  11).  11.  z. 

The  preceding  sections  contain  (1)  an  account  of  the 

great  Babylonian  creation  epic  (§  2),  (2)  a  comparison 

__   ,,  .     .  of  this  with  the  chief  Hebrew  cosmogony, 

'  ■  f  ^  and  a  criticism  of  Dillmann's  theory  (§ 
Dasi3  ot  uen.  ^  aml  ^  an  explanatioT1  of  the  Baby_ 

~  Ionian  mvth  and  of  Us  pale  Jewish  copy 

(§  4).  Of  these  §  3  and  §  4  relate  to  subjects  on  which 
it  is  not  unbecoming  for  the  present  writer  to  speak. :i 
That  there  is  more  than  one  Hebrew  cosmogony,  will  be 
shown  presently  ;  we  will  begin  with  that  in  Gen.  1  i-2+a. 
It  is  a  very  unfortunate  statement  of  Wellhausen  4  that 
the  only  detail  in  this  section  derived  from  mythology  is 
that  of  chaos  in  v.  +,  the  rest  being,  he  thinks,  due  to 
reflection  and  systematic  construction.  Reflection,  no 
doubt,  is  not  absent — e.g. ,  the  framework  of  days  is 
certainly  late — but  the  basis  of  the  story  is  mythical. 
Nor  can  wre  content  ourselves  with  comparing  the  data 
of  Gen.  1  with  any  single  mythology,  such  as  the  Baby- 
lonian. Circumstanced  as  the  Israelites  were,  we  must 
allow  for  the  possibility  of  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  and 
Persian,  as  well  as  Babylonian  influences,  and  we  must 
not  refuse  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  cosmogonies  of 
less  civilised  peoples.  For  some  elements  in  the  Jewish 
Creation-story  are  so  primitive  that  we  can  best  under- 
stand them  from  the  wide  point  of  view  of  an  anthro- 
pologist. 

The  Babylonian  parallelisms  may  be  summed  ttp 
briefly  (cp  above,  §  3).  The  points  of  contact  are— (1) 
6.  Parallelisms:  the  Pr!mifival   flood  (ni™i  =  Tiamat), 

Babylonian  (2)  ^e  primaeval  light  (Marduk  was  a 
god  of  light  before  the  luminaries  were 
created),  (3)  the  production  of  heaven  by  the  division  of 
the  primaeval  flood,  (4)  the  appointment  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  regulate  times  and  seasons,  (5)  the  order  of 
the  creative  acts  (the  parallelism,  however,  in  the  present 
form  of  Gen.  1  is  imperfect),  (6)  the  divine  admonitions 
addressed  to  men  after  their  creation.5  To  these  may 
be  added  (7)  creation  by  a  word  (see  below,  §  27),  an 
idea  which  was  doubtless  prominent  in  the  full  Baby- 

1  [The  Babylonian  New  Year's  festival  called  Zakmuk,  which 
has  clearly  influenced  the  corresponding  Jewish  festival,  stands 
in  close  relation  to  the  ccsmogonic  myth.  For  the  '  tablets  of 
destiny,'  on  which  the  fates  of  all  living  were  inscribed  on  New 
Year's  Day,  were  taken  by  Marduk  from  Kingu,  the  captive 
consort  of  Tiamat  (Tab.  iv.  1 121).  In  its  popular  conception, 
Zakmuk  was  probably  at  once  the  anniversary  of  creation  and 
the  day  of  judgment.     So  Karppe-1 

2  Cp  Jensen,  Kosmot.  307-309  ;  Gunkel,  Schoff.  24-26. 

3  The  germ  of  what  follows  Ls  to  be  found  in  the  EB,  art. 
Cosmogony,'  1877.     The  view  of  the  history  of  mythological 

ideas  among  the  Israelites  is  that  which  the  writer  has  advocated 
in  a  series  of  works  (some  of  them  are  referred  to  later),  and 
which,  with  a  much  fuller  array  of  facts,  but  with  some  question- 
able critical  statements,  has  been  put  forward  lately  by  Gunkel 
('95)-  On  the  general  subject  of  cosmogonies,  cp  Fr.  Lukas, 
Grundbegrijfe  zit  den  Kosmogoniee)i  dcr  atten  Vo'lker  ('93), 
pp.  1-14,  on  the  Babylonian  myths  and  Genesis. 

4  ProL  ET  298. 

5  See  the  fragment  in  Del.  Weltsckop/ungscpos,  $4j~.  nr.  The 
admonitions  relate  to  purity  of  heart,  early  morning  prayer,  and 
sacrifice.  The  passage  on  the  creation  of  man  has  not  yet  been 
found  ;  but  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  creative  act  in  the  con- 
cluding tablet. 
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Ionian  epic,  and  (S)  the  creation  of  man  in  the  divine 
image,  and  the  participation  of  inferior  divine  beings  in 
the  work.1 

Phoenician  mythology  is  an  embarrassing  combination 
of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  (possibly  we  should  add 
7.  Phoenician  Jcw'ish'J)  elements,  and  is,  moreover, 
known  to  us  only  from  fragments  of 
older  works  cited  by  Philo  of  Byblus  and  Damascius.3 
Still,  distorted  and  discoloured  as  the  myths  presented 
to  us  may  be,  the  main  features  of  them  have  a  very 
primitive  appearance.  The  source  of  all  things  is 
described  in  tin-  first  of  Philo's  cosmogonies  4  as  a  chaos 
turbid  and  black  as  Erebus,  which  was  acted  upon  by  a 
wind  (the  mi  of  Gen.  I2  [cp  below,  col.  944,  n.  2]) 
which  became  enamoured15  of  its  own  elements  (dpxal). 
These  dpxai  are  the  two  sides  or  aspects  of  the  divine 
being  referred  to (i — the  male  and  female  principle,  the 
latter  of  which  in  another  of  the  Byblian  cosmogonies 
(Miiller,  op.  cil.  hi.  500/)  is  called  Baai/.  We  may 
perhaps  compare  this  'Baav  with  Bubu7  in  the  Hebrew 
phrase  tohu  wd-bohu  (wasteness  and  wideness  =  chaos)  in 
Gen.  I2.  Some  would  also  connect  it  with  the  Baby- 
lonian Ba'u,  the  'great  mother.'  True,  this  goddess 
was  held  to  be  the  consort  of  Ninib,  the  god  of  the  rising 
sun,  whereas  V>aav  is  the  spouse  of  dve/xos  KoXwlas  and 
her  name  is  said  to  mean  '  night '  (  —chaos  ?).  The  con- 
nection of  Ba'u  with  Ninib,  however,  may  perhaps  be  of 
later  origin.  The  result  of  the  union  of  the  two  divine 
apxal  was  the  birth  of  Morr — i.e. ,  according  to  Halevy,8 
rd  MwT  =  rricnri  (cp  Prov.  824,  nicrtJTp.Nn).  jUwt,  we  are 
told,  was  egg-shaped.  Here  one  may  detect  Egyptian 
influence,  for  Egyptian  mythology  knows  of  a  world-egg, 
which  emerged  out  of  the  watery  mass  (the  god  Nun). 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  in  the  cosmogony  of 
Mochus  (in  Damascius,  385)  to  Xovaoip  'the  opener,' 
whom  it  is  tempting  to  connect  with  Ptah,  the  divine 
demiurge  of  Memphis  ;  the  name  of  Ptah  may  have  been 
explained  in  Phoenician  as  the  '  opener  (nns).'  viz.  of  the 
cosmic  egg.  To  the  same  cosmogony  (Philo  gives  a 
different  account)  we  owe  the  statement  that  this  Xovacop 
split  the  egg  in  two,9  upon  which  one  of  the  pieces  became 

1  See  the  Berossian  story  referred  to  below  (§  15).  In  the 
epic  the  creation  of  man  was  ascribed  to  Marduk  (but  cp  Jensen, 
Kosm..  2927^)  ;  but  it  is  possible  (see  Del.  op.  cit.  no)  that  Marduk 
committed  some  part  of  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  other 
greater  divinities.  May  we  thus  account  for  the  evolutionary 
language  of  some  parts  of  Gen.  In?'  Let  the  earth  bring  forth' 
would  then  mean  Let  the  earth-god  (a  divine  energy  inherent 
in  the  earth)  cause  the  earth  to  bring  forth.' 

2  Considering  the  late  date  of  the  reporter,  we  cannot  exclude 
this  possibility. 

3  Cp  Baudissin,  Studd.  zur  sem.  Rcl.-gesch,  i.  (Essay  I.); 
Gruppe,  Die  griech.  Culte  u.  My  then,  1  351^ 

4  Miiller,  J<ragm.  Hist,  Grcec.  3  565. 

5  The  two  later  Targums  explain  D1!"!^'  fill  in  Gen.  1  2  by 
prm  Nrpi  'the  spirit  of  love'  (cp  Wisd.  11 24).  The  love 
expressed  here,  however,  is  that  called  forth  by  the  need  of  help. 

0  De  Vogue,  Melanges,  60  f. 

7  Holzinger  (note  on  Gen.  1  2)  objects  to  the  combination  of 
Baav  and  Bohu,  that  Baau  appears  as  the  mother  of  the  two 
first  men,  which  will  not  suit  Bohu  ;  but  the  Byblian  my  thologist 
is  in  error,  as  WRS  (Burnett  Lectures  [jUS])  has  pointed  out._  Aitav 
is  not  properly  a  '  mortal  man,'  and  TTpcoToyoi'os  is  a  late  inven- 
tion based  upon  a  wrong  theory  ;  here  as  elsewhere  the  dualism 
is  artificial.  AiW  is  identical  with  the  OuAw^os  of  Mochus,  the 
Xpovos  of  Eudemus— i.e.,  dViJ/  'the  world  '  (see  Eccl.  3  n).  The 
connection  with  Bab.  Ban  is  more  doubtful.  Cp  Jensen,  Kosmol, 
245  ;  Hommel,  Die  sem.  Vdlker.,  i.  379^,  AHT,  66,  GBA,  255  ; 
Haupt,  Bcitr.  zur  Assyr.  i.  181  ;  and  see  KB,'iaii.  Whether 
Tohu  (inh)  a's°  was  from  tne  first  a  mytnic  word,  is  uncertain. 
The  combination  of  tohu  and  bohu  may  be  artificial ;  cp  Jabal, 
Jubal,  Tubal  (Gen.  420-22),  riN'TOi  nteiB>(Job303),  nttrci  race* 

(E/ek.<»i4). 

8  Me/.  387  ;  WRS  in  Burnett  Lectures  agrees. 

9  Elsewhere  Xovaoip  and  his  brother  are  said  to  have  discovered 
the  use  of  iron,  like  the  Hebrew  Tubal-Cain,  himself  probably  a 
divine  demiurge  (see  Cainites,  §  10).  WRS  (Burnett  Lectures) 
suggests  that  he  may  have  invented  iron  to  cut  open  the  cosmic 
egg(cp  ^e  arming  of  Marduk  in  the  Creation-epic,  Tab.  iv.). 
This  is  clearly  correct.  Kpovos  in  Philo's  theogony  makes  apirt\ 
and  86pv  to  fight  against  Ovpavos.  Originally,  however,  the 
weapon  of  the  demiurge  was  the  lightning ;  see  Jensen,  KosnioL 
333- 
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heaven,  and  the  other  earth.  Here  we  have  a  point  of 
contact  with  the  Babylonian  and  also  with  the  Hebrew 
cosmogony,  for  the  body  of  Tiamat  is,  in  fact,  as 
Robertson  Smith  in  his  Burnett  Lectures1  remarks,  '  the 
matrix  or  envelope  of  the  dark  seething  waters  of 
pnmrcval  chaos,'  and  the  separation  of  the  lower  from 
the  upper  waters  in  Gen.  1 7  is  only  a  less  picturesque 
form  of  the  same  mythic  statement.  These  are  'poor 
and  beggarly  elements,'  no  doubt;  but  then  Phoenicia 
lacked  what  Babylonia  possessed,  «.  poet  who  could 
select,  and  to  some  extent  moralise,  such  parts  of  the 
tradition  as  were  best  worth  preserving.  We  shall  see 
later  (§  28)  that  Judaea  had  a  writer  who  in  some  im- 
portant respects  excelled  even  the  author  of  the  epic. 

Egyptian  mythology,  which  had  perhaps  an  original 
kinship  to  the  Babylonian  2  cannot  be  passed  over,  when 
„  ,.  we  consider  the  close  relations  which  long 
gyp  ■  existed  between  Egypt  and  Canaan.  The 
common  Egyptian  belief  was  that  for  many  ages  the 
latent  germs  of  things  had  slept  in  the  bosom  of  the 
dark  flood  (personified  as  Nut  or  Nuit  and  Nun).  How 
these  germs  were  drawn  forth  and  developed  was  a  story 
told  differently  in  the  different  nomes  or  districts. 

At  Elephantine,  for  instance,  the  demiurge  \va_s  called  Hnumu  ; 
he  was  the  potter  who  moulded  his  creatures  out  of  the  mud  of 
the  Nile  (which  was  the  earthly  lma^j  of  Nun) ;  or,  it  was  also 
said,  who  modelled  the  world-egg.  H  i-,  counterpart  at  Memphis, 
the  artizan  god  Ptah,  gave  to  the  light-god,  and  to  his  body, 
the  artistically  perfect  form.  At  Hermopolis  it  was  Thoth  who 
made  the  world,  speaking  it  into  existence.  '  That  which  flows 
from  his  mouth,'  it  is  said,  '  happens,  and  v\  hat  he  speaks,  comes 
into  being.'  In  the  east  of  the  Delta,  a  more  complicated  account 
was  given.  Earth  and  sky  were  originally  two  lovers  lost  in  the 
primaeval  waters,  the  god  lying  under  the  goddess.  '  On  the  day 
of  creation  a  new  god,  Shu,  slipped  between  the  two,  and  seizing 
Nuit  with  both  hands,  lifted  her  above  bis  head  with  outstretched 
arms.'  Thus,  among  other  less  striking  parallelisms,  we  have 
in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia  and  in  Palestine,  the  primaeval 
flood,  the  forcible  separation  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  creation 
by  a  word,  as  elements  in  the  conceptions  of  creation. 3 

The  subject  of  Iranian  parallelisms  has  been  treated 
at  great  length  by  Lagarde,4  who  argues  for  the  depend- 

_     T        -  ence  of  the  Priestly  Writer  as  regards  the 

order  of  the  works  and  days,  on  a  Persian 
system,  against  which,  however,  in  the  very  act  of 
borrowing  from  it,  this  writer  protests.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Jews 
to  Persia  began  so  early  ;  it  is  not  before  the  latter  part 
of  the  Persian  rule  that  the  direct  influence  of  Persian 
beliefs  (themselves  largely  influenced  by  Babylonian) 
begins  to  be  clearly  traceable  in  Judaism.  If  we  could 
venture  to  identify  the  Aktaxi-crxks  [q.v.)  of  Ezra  with 
Artaxerxes  II. ,  it  would  be  easier  to  adopt  Lagarde's  view. 
Inthe  present  stage  of  critical  inquiry,  however,  this  course 
does  not  appear  to  be  advisable.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain 
that  the  Iranian  belief  in  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
six  periods  goes  back  so  far  as  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
II.  It  is  referred  to  only  in  the  late  book  called 
Bundehish,  and  in  one  or  two  passages  of  the  Yasna 
(I9248)  and  the  Vispered  (?4),  which,  on  philological 
grounds,  are  regarded  as  comparatively  late.  Caland, 
indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  show  5  that  in  the  Yasht  of 
the  Fravashis  (or  protective  spirits)  a  poetical  reference 
is  made  to  the  creative  works  of  Ahura  Mazda,  in  the 
order  in  which  these  are  given  in  the  Bundehish.6  But 
what  object  can  we  have  in  tracing  the  Hebrew  account 
to  the  Iranian,  when  we  have,  close  at  hand,  the 
Babylonian  story,  from  which  the  Iranian  is  plainly 
derived?     The  reference,  or  at  least  allusion,  to  chaos 

1  Second  series  {MS). 

2  Cp  Hommel,  Dcr  bob.  Ursprnng  dcr  ii^ypt.  Kultur,  1892 
('titer  alia,  the  Egyptian  Nun  is  connected  with  Bab.  Anum, 
the  god  of  the  heavenly  ocean). 

3  See  Biugsch.  Rel.  u.  Myth,  dcr  a! ten  Aegypter,  22  107  161 
and  elsewhere  ;  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  12S  146  ;   Meyer,  GA  74. 

■*  Purim,  ein  Beitr.  zur  Gesch.  der  Ret.  (  £7). 

5  ThT  ■!■■',  179-185  ['89]. 

6  The  order  is — heaven,  the  waters,  earth,  plants,  animals, 
mankind.  Light,  the  light  in  which  God  dwells,  is  itself  un- 
created— an  inconsistency  due  to  Babylonian  influence  (see  col. 
950  n.  1).  In  Job3S7  there  maybe  a  tendency  to  this  belief 
(see  §  21  [*d). 
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in  Gen.  I2  is  at  any  rate  not  Iranian  ;  why  should  the 
other  features  in  the  narrathe  be?  It  would  no  doubt 
be  possible  to  give  the  epithet  '  Iranian  '  to  the  ascription 
of  ideal  perfection  to  the  newly  created  world  in  the 
Hebrew  cosmogony.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  do  so.  Such  idealisation  would  be  naturally  suggested 
by  the  thought  that  the  evil  now  so  prominent  in  the 
world  cannot  have  lain  within  the  purpose  of  the  divine 
creator.1  Besides,  Jewish  thinkers  would  inevitably  be 
repelled  by  Zoroastrian  dualism.  The  existence  of  the 
two  primaeval  antagonistic  spirits  is  not  indeed  alluded 
to  in  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  ; 
but  the  best  scholars  agree  that  it  formed  part  of  the 
old  Zoroastrian  creed;  it  is  indeed  expressly  recognised 
in  the  Gathas  (Yasna  xxx. ).  Ahura  Mazda,  the  '  much- 
knowing  Lord,'  assisted  by  the  six  Amshaspands,  is  the 
creator  of  all  the  good  things  in  the  world.  He  is  opposed, 
however,  by  Angra  Mainyu,  to  whom  the  material  and 
moral  possession  of  the  world  is  ascribed.  All  that  we 
can  venture  to  suppose,  is  a  possible  indirect  influence  of 
the  high  Zoroastrian  conception  of  Ahura  Mazda  on  the 
conception  of  Yahwe  formed  by  the  Babylonian  Jews. 
The  details  of  the  Jewish  Creation -story  arose  inde- 
pendently of  Persia. 

Points  of  contact  with  more  primitive  mythologies 
also  are  numerous.      Abundant  material  will  be  found  in 

_.    --  Sir  Georee  Grey's  Polynesian  Mvtho- 

10.  More        ,  ,b     ,     --      ,  >v  •*         1 V 

.     ...  '°gy<  ancl  vo'-   V1-    °f    VVaitz  and  Ger- 

",,     ,   fr-  land's  Anthropologic  der  Naturvolkcr. 

*  b       '    That  dry  land  and  animate  life,  but  not 

matter,  had  a  beginning,  and  that,  before  the  present 
order  of  things,  water  held  all  things  in  solution,  are 
opinions  common  among  primitive  races,  and  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread  mythic  symbols  is  the  egg.  The 
expression  in  Gen.  I2,  'and  the  breath  of  Elohim  was 
brooding2  (namo)  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,'  has  its 
best  illustration  (in  the  absence  of  the  mythic  original 
which  probably  represented  the  deity  as  a  bird)  in  the 
common  Polynesian  representation  of  Tangaloa,  the  god 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  atmosphere,  as  a  bird  which  hovered 
over  the  ocean -waters,  till,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  he 
laid  an  egg3  (the  world-egg).  This  egg  is  the  world- 
egg,  and  we  may  suppose  that  '  in  the  earliest  form  of 
the  [Hebrew]  narrative  it  may  have  been  said  "  the  bird 
of  Elohim  "  ;  "  wind  "  appears  to  be  an  interpretation.'1 
The  forcible  separation  of  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  1  7  10) 
is  illustrated,  not  only  by  the  interesting  Egyptian  myth 
mentioned  above  (§  8),  but  also  by  the  delightful  Maori 
story  told  by  Sir  George  Grey,  and  illustrated  by  Lang 
in  a  not  less  delightful  essay  {Custom  and  Myth,  45  J^). 
The  anecdotal  character  of  myths  like  these  adds  to 
their  charm.  It  is  only  in  the  last  stage  of  a  religion 
that  cosmogonies  are  systematised, — 

Greek  endings,  each  the  little  passing-bell 
That  M^nihesj  .some  faith's  about  to  die, 

though  the  death-struggle  may  be  prolonged,  and  may 
issue  in  a  higher  life. 

YYe  have  thus  seen  that  the  Creation-story  in  Gen.  1  t- 

t  Gunkel  less  naturally  thinks  that  in  the  formula,  f  And  God 
saw  that  it  was  good,'  there  is  an  implied  contrast  to  the  evil 
state  called  tdhu-boliu  (chaos). 

2  The  word  r,m  (Piel)  occurs  only  twice,  and  both  times  (as  in 
Syriac)  of  a  bird's  brooding.  See  Dt.  32  n,  and  Driver's  note 
{Dent.  358,  foot),  also  We.  ProlSM  395  (l£rn  Jer.  239,  should 
he  ^|"T  [Gratz]).  Hence  the  Talmudists  compared  the  divine 
spirit  to  a  dove  (cp  Mt.  3i6  Mk.  Iro  Lk.  322).  The  Phce- 
nician  myth,  in  the  very  late  form  known  to  us,  has  lost  all 
trace  of  the  bird-symbol ;  it  speaks  only  of  a  wind  (mi). 

3  Waitz-Gerland,  Anthropol.  C>  24T.  In  Kqypt,  too,  the  first 
creative  act  begins  with  the  formation  of  an  egg  ;  but  it  is  the 
egg  of  the  sun,  and  nothing  is  said  of  a  bird  which  laid  the  egg 
(see  Brugsch,  Rel.  n.  Myth,  der  alien  Acgyptc-r,  ioi_^). 

J  EB  art.  '  Cosmogony,'  1877.  In  18^,5  the  same  idea 
occurred  to  Gunkel  (Schopf.  8).  It  is  of  course  not  a  storm- 
bird  that  is  meant ;  storm-birds  are  not  uncommon  :  see,  e.g., 
the  Babylonian  myth  of  Adapa,  in  which  the  south  wind  is 
represented  as  having  wings,  and  cp  Ps.  I810  [n]).  See 
Winds. 
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2+a  is  not,  as  Wellhausen  represents  (above,  §  5),  merely 
the    product     of    reflection.        It    has    a 


11.  Fuller 


considerably   mythic    substratum.      That 


account  Of   substratum    is    mainly    Babylonian;    but 

lien.  1 1--4-'-  Egyptian  and  even  IVrsian  inllucncc  is  not 
excluded.  Indeed,  for  that  singular  passage  Gen.  1  2, 
Egyptian  influence,  either  direct  or  more  probably 
(through  Phoenician  or  Canaanitish  mythology)  indirect, 
seems  to  be  suggested.  We  are  thus  brought  lace  to 
face  with  a  new  problem.  How  is  it  that  the  Priestly 
Writer,  with  his  purified  theology,  and  his  comparatively 
slight  interest  in  popular  tradition,  should  have  adopted 
so  much  mythology  as  the  basis  of  his  statement  that 
1  God  created  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in 
the  earth,  and  hallowed  the  seventh  da)' '  ? 

If   the  Yahwist  had    given   a    creation-story,    corre- 
sponding to  his  Flood-story,  the  phenomena  of  <  i<  n.  1 

,   T  would  not  be  so  surprising.       The    I'nestly 
12.  Lost  J.  h        & 


original 


-Writer  might  thus  be  taken  to  have  acted 
consistently  bv  giving  an  improved  \ersion 
of  both  traditional  stories.1  But  we  have  no  Yahwistic 
creation-story,  except  indeed  in  a  fragmentary  form, 
and  though  the  lost  portion  of  the  eosmogonie  preface 
to  J's  Paradise-story  (based  probably  on  a  Canaanitish 
storv)  must  have  differed  greatly  from  the  cosmogony 
in  Gen.  1,  vet  it  is  most  improbable  that  P  would 
spontaneously  have  thought  of  competing  with  J  by 
producing  a  new  semi- Babylonian  cosmogony.  In  the 
next  place  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Flood-story 
which  J  has  borrowed,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
Babylon,  stands  in  Babylonian  mythology  in  close 
connection  with  the  creation-story  ;  the  two  events  are 
in  fact  only  separated  by  the  ten  antediluvian  Chaldosan 
kings  and  an  uncertain  interval  between  creation  and 
the  foundation  of  a  dynasty.  The  list  of  the  ten  kings 
is  certainly  represented,  however  imperfectly,  by  J's 
Cainite  genealogy  (see  Cainites  §  3/  )  ;  it  is  probable 
therefore  that  J  (as  represented  by  the  stratum  called  J2) 
originally  had  a  creation-story  with  strong  Babylonian 
affinities,  and  that  P  used  this  story  as  the  basis  of  his 
own  cosmogony. 

Accepting  this  hypothesis,  we  are  no  longer  surprised 
at  the  echoes  of  mythology  in  Gen.  1  i-'J  \a.  Underneath 
P  we  recognise  the  debris  of  the  cosmogony  of  Jo-  The 
Priestly  Writer  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  collect 
Babylonian  mythic  data  ;  he  simply  adopted  and 
adapted  the  work  of  a  much  earlier  writer. 

The  hypothesis  is  due  to  the  sagacity  of  Budde,2  and  the  more 
clearly  we  discern  the  mythic  elements  in  P's  cosmogony,  the 
more  probable  and  indeed  inevitable  does  the  hypothesis  become. 
That  the  old  cosmogony  has  been  lost,  is  much  to  be  deplored  ; 
but  we  can  easily  believe  that  it  would  have  been  too  trying  to 
devout  members  of  the  '  congregation  '  to  have  had  before  them 
in  the  same  book  the  early  and  almost  half-heathenish  recension 
of  a  Canaanitish-Babylonian  cosmogony  produced  by  J'j  and  the 
much  more  sober  but  in  all  essentials  thoroughly  orthodox  recast 
of  this  recension  due  to  the  Priestly  Writer.  Whether  the  latter 
found  any  reference  to  the  sabbath  in  the  older  story  which 
might  seem  to  justify  his  insertion  of  the  divine  appointment  of 
the  sabbath,  we  do  not  know.  Jensen  finds  a  reference  to  the 
17th  and  14th  days  of  the  month  in  the  fifth  tablet  of  the  epic 
(//.  17/!),  and  Zimmern  even  inserts  conjeuuraHy  'on  the 
sabbath  '  (line  18)  ;  but  whether  any  part  of  ihis  obscure  passage 
lay  in  any  form  before  J2,  must  remain  uncertain. 

The  explanation  given  by  Zimmern  (above,  §4)  does 
justice,  as  no  other  explanation  can  do,  to  the  clrcum- 
~        T  stances   and   the   ideas   of   the   ancient 

™1„*-  «*  +w«."  Babylonians  at  a  comparatively  remote 
period.  If  it  somewhat  closely  re- 
sembles the  explanation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian flood-story,  this  is  no  objection.  The  post- 
diluvian'earth  may  in  a  qualified  smse  be  called  a  new 
earth,  and  some  mythologies  expressly  recognise  that 
the  present  creation  is    rather  a  re-creation.3     Still,    it 

1  P  has  in  fact  given  his  own  Flood-story  in  which  the  tradi- 
tion of  J  is  harmonised  with  P's  theory  of  the  history  of  cultus. 
See  Delugf.,  §  \f. 

2  Urgesch.  470-492;  ZATlVtyj  jf.  ['86].  Cp  Bacon,  Gen. 
335^  ['92I. 

3  See,  e.g.,  the  legend  of  the  (non-Aryan)  Santals  of  Bengal  in 
Hunter's  Rural  Bengal,  150 f. 
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would  be  rash  to  suppose  that  even  this  explanation 
entirely  accounts  for  the-  Babylonian  myth.  It  may 
very  possibly  have  been  the  theory  of  the  most  thought- 
ful of  1  he  Babylonian  priests — of  those  who  did  most 
for  the  systeniatising  of  the  mythic  details.  The  details, 
however,  are  themsebes  so  peculiar  that  they  invite  a  close 
examination  and  a  fuller  application  of  the  comparative 
method.  When  this  has  been  given  we  see  that  a  long 
mythic  development  must  have  preceded  the  story  of  the 
creation  epic,  which  is  not  like  an  isolated  rock  rising 
out  of  a  \ .1st  plain,  but  like  a  tree  which  derives  its 
sustenance  from  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  itself  of  very 
gradual  formation.  It  is  out  of  the  mould  of  prinia:\al 
folklore  that  the  great  creation-myth  lias  drawn  its  life  ; 
later  ages  rccombined  the  old  material,  and  gave  the 
result  a  new  meaning.  Man  invents  but  little;  the 
Babylonians,  we  may  be  sure,  borrowed  their  dragon- 
myth,  and  much  besides,  from  earlier  races,  whose  modes 
of  thought  lie  outside  of  our  present  field  of  study. 

The  comparative  lateness  of  the  'epic'  (the  title  is 
not  inappropriate)  which  Asur-bani-pal  added  to  his  royal 
library,  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument  ;  but  it  is 
plain  also  that  it  is  based  upon  archaic  materials.  In 
particular  the  myth  of  Apsu  and  Tiamat  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  to  1500  B.C.  through  inscriptions  which 
refer  to  the  'abysses'  or  'seas'  of  Babylonian  temples 
(see  NilI-iusiitan  §  2)  ;  these  '  seas'  were  in  fact 
trophies  of  the  victory  of  the  young  Sun-god  over  the 
primaeval,  cosmic  sea,  with  which  Tiamat  is  to  be 
identified.  In  1500  B.C.  this  myth  was  doubtless 
already  of  immemorial  antiquity. 

Other    less   elaborate   creation-stories    are   known   to 

us — specimens  of  the  very  varied  traditions  which  had 

_,        „  ,   at  least   a    local    circulation.      Some    are 
14  x^a.ra,li6l  -  - 

preserved  in  fragments  of  Berossus  and 

TOT*m^ 

Damascius,  others  have  only  lately  been 
revealed  to  us  by  T.  G.  Pinches  and  his  predecessor  the 
lamented  G.  Smith,  whom  Asur-bani-pal  would  certainly 
have  recognised  as  worthy  to  have  been  one  of  the 
dupiiirri,  or  scribes,  of  his  library,  for  it  was  he  who 
was  the  discoverer  and  the  first  translator  of  Asur-bani- 
pal's  great  '  Creation-epic' 

The  Greek-reading  world  owed  its  chief  acquaintance 
with  Babylonian  mythology  to  a   Greek-writing   priest 
of  Bel  named   Berossus   (about   280  B.C.). 


15.  Beros- 


It  is  unfortunate  that  we  know  his    book 


sian,  etc.  XaXaaiVd  onlyfrom  very  imperfect  extracts;1 
but,  considering  his  competence  and  his  unique  oppor- 
tunities of  consulting  ancient  documents,  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  these  extracts.  Uue  of  the  most 
important  of  them  is  a  fragment  of  a  cosmogony.  Its 
resemblances  to  statements  in  both  the  creation-stories 
of  Genesis,  especially  the  first,  are  obvious.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  (1)  the  description  of  the 
primaeval  darkness  and  water,  (2)  the  name  Qap.re"  (cp. 
□inn),  translated  BaKaatra,  which  is  given  to  the  woman 
who  ruled  over  the  monsters  of  chaos,3  and  (3)  the 
origin  ascribed  to  heaven  and  earth,  which  arose  out 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  body  of  Qaure,  cut  asunder  by 
Bel,  while  the  creation  of  man  by  one  of  the  gods  (at 
Bel's  command),  who  mixed  with  clay  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  severed  head,  not  of  Bel,  but  of  the 
dragon  Tiamat,4  may  be  compared,  or  contrasted,  with 
Gen.  27. 

1  Sou  M tiller,  Frac-  Hist.  Grtec.  '2  497  ;  Budde,  Urgesch. 
474-485;  and  cp  Titled  PAG  11  ;  Sehr.  c'l '71 13/ 

2  According  u>  Robertson  Smith's  happy  restoration,  ZA 
6  t,' i.     The  text  has  0aAar9. 

■I  (  p  those  monsters  with  the  'helpers  of  Rahab'  in  Job 
9 13  KV,  and  with  the  'four  beasts'  \vhich_  came  up  from 
the  '  great  sea '  (Dan.  T  2-4).  The  latter  passage  is  eschatoloyical. 
The  p.'Wjrs  of  evil  will  attain  be  let  loose  and  rule  upon  earth, 
but  will  at  last  be  overcome  (cp  Antichrist,  §  4). 

4  Tlie  correction  of  eavrov  (twice)  in  the  text  of  I'crOssus  (in 
Syncellus,  52  /.)  is  due  to  Dindorf;  but  its  importance  was 
noticed  first  by  Stucken  (Astralmythcn  1  55).  _  The  text  is 
translated  by  Lenormant,  Li's  on'^iurs,  1  507,  and  Gltnkel,  Schopf. 
19.    Just  before  mention  has  been  made  of  the  formation  of  earth 
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The  theognny  of  Damascius  '  (6th  cent.  ^.d.  )  is  at 
first  sight  of  less  importance.  It  shows,  however,  more 
clearly  than  the  Berossian  fragment  that  the  essential 
features  ■  >f  the  story  of  the  epic  were  well  known,  for 
the  two  chief  mythic  names  mentioned  b)^  Eamascius — 
viz.,  '\'afl>e  and  Airaacji' — are  plainly  derived  fn>m 
Tiamat  and  ApsQ,  whilst  the  only  begotten  son  of  this 
couple  is  Mwe/as,  which  corresponds  to  the  obscure  name 
Mummu  in  the  epic  (Tab.  i,  //.  4,  13  ;  see  above,  §  2, 
second  note). 

We  now  turn  to  the  cuneiform  records,  among  which 

the  so-called    Cuthrean    cosmogony  ( RP{2]  1 149  ff.  )'2  is 

m1  not  to  be  included,      (a)  The  chief  of  these 

16.  Three  ' 

cuneiform 


stories. 


is    the    great    Creation-epic,    of    which    the 
reader    has    already   heard.        Its    pla 


of 


rigin  was,  of  course,  Babvlon,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  its  hero  is  the  god  Marduk,  who 
was  the  patron  of  Babylon.  Obviously  this  is  only 
one  of  several  local  versions  of  the  primitive  myth. 
In  the  original  story  Bel  of  Nippur  was,  no  doubt, 
the  gre.U  god  who  overcame  Tiamat,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  creation.  The  priests  of  the  other  sacred 
cities,  however,  had  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
patron  deities,  and  local  Creation-myths  were  the  result. 

[b)  In  another  version  of  the  myth,3  the  fight  between 
the  divine  champion  and  Tiamat  occurs  after  the 
creation,  and  is  waged  for  the  deliverance  of  gods  and 
men  alike.  '  Who  will  set  forth  (to  slay)  the  dragon, 
to  rescue  the  wide  earth  and  seize  the  ro\.d  power? 
Set  forth,  O  God  Sl'IT,  slay  the  dragon,  rescue  the 
wide  earth,  and  seize  the  royal  power.'  An  extravagant 
account  is  given  (in  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  Talmud) 
of  the  dragon's  size,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  dragon 
was  slain  its  blood  flowed  night  and  day  for  three 
years  and  three  (six?)  months.  This  may  .suggest  the 
ultimate  nnthie  origin  of  'a  time,  times,  and  a  half  in 
Dan.  127  Rev.  ]Hi4. 

(r)  A  much  fuller  and,  if  we  assume  its  antiquity,  more 
important  narrative  is  the  (  non-Semitic '  one  translated 
by  la'iK.hcj  in  1890  from  a  bilingual  text  discovered  by 
(j.  Smith.4  It  is  d.  mixture  of  creation-  and  culture- 
myth,  and  as  a  culture -myth  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  (see  Caini  rr.s,  §  3).  The 
creation-story  is  given  oply  in  allusions.  It  is  stated  that 
once  upon  a  time  thcr?  was  no  vegetation,  and  '  n.ll  the 
lands'  (of  Kibvlonia?)  were  sea.  Then  there  arose  a 
movement  in  the  sea,  and  the  most  ancient  cities  and 
temples  of  1  i.ibvlonia  were  created.  Next  the  sub- 
ordinate divine  beings  called  Anunnaki  were  crc.Lted, 
after  which  Marduk  set  a  reed  on  the  water/"'  formed 
dust,  and  poured  it  out  beside  the  reed.  Then,  'to 
cause  the  gods  to  dwell  in  a  delightful  place,'  he 
made  mankind  (cp  Gen.  \i6f.)  with  the  co-operation  of 

and  heiven  nut  of  the  two  parts  of  0/i.op(u>)Ka-T  (with  whom  the 
reporter  of  Berossus  identifies  Tiamat).  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  severed  head  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  creation 
of  man  must  be  Tiamat's,  not  that  ol  the  Creator,  though 
Eusebiu-.  already  had  before  him  the  reading  eavrov  (see  Dudde, 
L'r^sch.  470).  The  passage  is  therefore  not  a  statement  of 
the  kinship  of  God  and  man  (WKS  Ret.  Sem.fi)  43),  though 
it  is  of  course  to  be  assumed  that  the  god  spoken  of  made  man 
in  his  own  physical  likeness  (cp  Maspero,  Dawn  q/Cn:  no). 
Strange  to  say,  ihe  name  O^.op(,iu )«a  seems  to  have  come  into 
the  text  of  l'.emssus  by  mistake.  Kor  most  likely  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Marduk  (Jastrow,  AV',  of  Bab.  and  Ass.  5;  cp 
J.  H.  Wright,  ZA  10  71  ff.).  The  story,  however,  is  only 
intelligible  on  the  theory  adopted  in  this  note. 

1  See  Schr.  COT\  12;  Jensen,  Kosmol.  zi-joff. 

-  See  Zimmern,  ZA,  1897,  317  ff.  The  story  relates  to  the 
mythul<.'_;i«  al  history  of  a  king  of  the  primitive  age,  and  is  not 
cosm.^onic. 

:j  See  Ximmern's  transl.  in  Gunkel,  Schdfif.  417-419.  The 
colophon  assigns  this  tablet  also  t>>  the  library  of  Asur-bani-pal. 

4  Pinches,  AV'-i  ij  ioqff.  ;  cp  Hommel,  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
('qt),  pp.  105-114.  A.  Jeremias  represents  this  and  similar 
myths  as  artificial  products,  composed  in  a  Babylonian  interest 
(Bt-itr.  zur  Assyr.iii,  1 108) ;  but  the  priests  certainly  did  not 
invent  altogether. 

5  Cp  the  name  'land  of  reeds  and  canals,"  given  to  S.  Baby- 
lonia on  the  vases  of  Esaganna,  king  of  Erech,  before  4«o  B.C.  ; 
and  see  the  illustration  of  gigantic  Chaldaean  reeds,  Masperu, 
D.tzvn  o/dv.  552. 
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the  goddess  Aruru  (whom  we  shall  have  to  refer  to 
again,  col.  949,  n.  4).  We  are  allowed  to  infer  that 
this  waste  of  water  had  been  converted  into  .x  fruitful 
plain  by  the  industry  of  the  newlj'  created  men,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  gods  ;  and  to  these  gods  is 
ascribed  the  greatest  of  all  human  works,  the  erection 
of  the  sacred"  cities  of  Babylonia  with  their  temples. 
Thus  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  Babylonian 
mvth — viz. ,  the  fight  of  the  sun-god  with  Tiamat — is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  reader  should  notice 
this,  as  it  illustrates  one  of  the  two  chief  Hebrew 
cosmogonies  (see  below,  §  20  [c]). 

The  statement  that  the  myth  which  underlies  Gen.  1 
is  of  Babylonian  origin  may  now  be  supplemented  thus. 

t.    The  epic  of  Asur-bani-pal's  library  stands  at  the 

height   of  a   great    nrythic    development.      We    cannot 

„    _,        .   .         .  therefore    presume    that    we    have    re- 
17.  Provisional  „_     , .,_,_, „ <■_ 


result. 


"  covered  the  exact  form  of  the  Babylonian 


myth  on  which  the  narrative  in  Gen.  1 
(or  the  earlier  narrative  out  of  which  that  in  Gen.  1 
has  grow-]])  is  based. 

z  Since  there  were  several  creation-stories  in  Baby- 
lonia, it  is  a  priori  probable  that  other  stories  besides 
that  referred  to  may,  either  as  wholes  or  in  parts,  have 
influenced  the  (.rent  ion-stories  in  Palestine. 

These  reasonable  inferences  suggest  two  fresh  inquiries. 

We  have  to  ask,  1.   What  is  the  earliest  date  at  which 

■n   +       e    tne    adoption    of    Babylonian    myths    by 
19.  Ua.te  01 


natural- 
isation. 


the  Israelites  is  historically  conceivable? 
What  evidence    have   we  of   the 


and 


existence  of  other  Hebrew  creation-myths 
than  that  in  Gen.  1  1  -  U  4^7 ,  some  of  which  may  e\en 
enable  us  to  fill  up  incomplete  parts  of  that  narrative? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  it  is  enough  to  refer  to 
recent  studies  on  the  Amarna  tablets.  The  letters  in 
Babylonian  cuneiform  sent  by  kings  and  governors  of 
Western  Asia  to  Amen-hotep  III.  and  Amen-botep  IV. 
prove  that,  even  before  the  Egyptian  conquests  and  the 
rise  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  Babylonian  culture  had 
spread  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  '  Religious 
myths  must 'have  formed  part  of  this  culture.'1  It  is 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Bnbvlnnian 
creation-  and  deluge  -  myths  penetrated  into  G:>.  nan  n 
before  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  and  as  soon  as  the 
Israelites  became  settled  in  Palestine  they  would  have 
opportunities  enough  of  absorbing  these  myths. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noticed  that  there  are 
also  several  other  periods  in  Israelitish  history  when 
either  an  introduction  of  new  or  a  revival  of  old  myths 
is  historically  conceivable.2  The  first  is  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon.  The  former  appears  to  have  had 
...  Babylonian  secretary  (see  Shavsha)  ;  the  latter 
admitted  into  his  temple  a  brazen  '  sea '  (representing, 
as  shown  already,  the  primaeval  (Phoni  or  tiamat)  and  a 
brazen  serpent  (representing  the  dragon ;  see  Nehush- 
TAN).  The  second  is  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries 
B.C.,  when  Aramsean,  Assyrian,  and  neo-Babylonian 
influences  became  exceedingly  strong,  and  were  felt 
even  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  periods,  when  (see  e.g., 
Job  and  Is.  40-55)  there  was  a  revival  of  mythology 
which  the  religious  organisation  of  Judaism  could 
neutralise  but  not  put  down. 

In  replying  to  the  second  question  (as  to  the  evidence 
for  other  cosmogonic  stories   in   the  OT),    we  must  of 
2n   OT  rpff    course  be  satisfied  with  very  incomplete 
.    '   , ,   '         '    references.      Such   we  can    find    both   in 
to  other  cos-  ...  .    .  ... 

"       •    Pre_exlnc   ant3    in    post -exilic    writings. 

°      ...    '    Pre-exilic   references    occur    in   la)    Gen. 
pre-exihc.     ...  ,,.   .    .      _  .        v    ' 

r  -BI25,   in  \b)  Judg.  520,  and  e-pcially  in 


(<r)    the  introduction    to   the  Eden-story  ;    post-exilic  in 

1  Che.  Xinctccnth  Century,  Dec.  T?gi,  p.  964. 

2  This  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  Cheyne  (see  e.g.,  Job 
and  Solomon,  -6-78  ;  Of-'s.  202,  ^08-270,  270,  391);  cp  C-unkel, 
Schof>/..  which,  in  spite  of  some  critieal  deficiencies  (see  notice  in 
Crit.  a'<7'.,  July  1895),  is  too  ingenious  and  instructive  not  to  be 
recommended  to  advanced  students. 
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(d)  Jobl57/  (<')  3^4-"  (/)  Prov.  822-jr  (besides  the 
passages  on  the  Drahom). 

(,?)  The  phrase  in  the  Blessing  of  Joseph,  '  the  iiuud 
[tdhom)  couching1  beneath'  (cp  Gen.  7n),  is  certainly 
the  echo  of  a  Tiamat-myth,  and  {b)  the  'stars  from 
their  roads'  (a  Babylonian  phrase-1}  in  Judg.  fi^o  uf  \ 
myth  like  that  in  the  fifth  tablet  of  the  epic. 

(c)  Gen.  -4^-7  needs  more  special,  even  if  brief,  treat- 
ment It  runs  thus,  the  original  introduction  of  the 
Eden-story  having  been  abridged  bv  the  editor  of   |KI\ 

'.  .  .when  Y.ihwe  [Eluhini]  m.u.le  earth  and  ln'm.-n.  New 
there  were  no  Irishes  as  \--t  upon  the  earth,  .intt  no  herbage  as 
yet  sprouted  forth,  for  \  ahwc  |kl.~him]  had  not  caused  it  to 
rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  no  man  to  till  the  ground, 
but  a  flood3  used  to  come  up  from  the  earth  and  drench  the 
whole  face  of  the  ground  ;  then  Yahwe  [ElOhim]  lornin.1  man  of 
dust  front  the  pound,  and  lue-athtd  into  hi->  nostriks  bieutli  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  being.' 

Evidently  this  belongs  u>  the  second  section  of  a 
mythological  creation -story,  and  its  details  are  all  of 
Babylonian  origin.  Like  Pinches'  non-JSeinitie  creation- 
story  (above,  ^  16  [d]),  it  describes,  though  with 
mythic  exaggeration,  the  phenomena  witnessed  by  the 
first  colonists  of  Ii.ibylonia.  The  extremely  small  rain- 
fall in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was  remarked  upon  by 
Herodotus  (1  193)  ;  consequently,  without  the  careful 
direction  and  control  of  the  yearly  inundation  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  the  land  would  be  either 
marsh  or  desert.  Water -plants  there  must  have  been 
for  a  season  even  in  the  most  desolate  tracts  ;  but  the 
mvth- writers  imagine  a  time  when  even  reeds  had  not 
yet  appeared,  and  when  '  all  the  lands  were  sea'  (myth, 
/.  10),  since  'a  flood  used  to  come  up  (it  seemed) 
from  the  earth'  (Gen.  '26).  Next,  the  Hebrew  writer 
tells  us  that  Yahwe  formed  man  out  of  dust  (^7),  just 
as,  in  the  myth  {//.  20/.),  Marduk,  with  the  help  of 
the  potter-goddess  Aniru,4  makes  man  (no  doubt)  of  clay, 
and  somewhat  as,  in  the  story  of  Btrossus  (see  above, 
§  15 1,  one  of  the  gods  forms  men  out  of  earth  moistened 
with  Tiamat's  (not  Bel's)  blood.  The  sequel  in  the 
Hebrew  story  has  obviously  been  abridged.  There 
must  have  been  some  reference  to  the  peaceful  subjuga- 
tion of  the  yearly  Mood,  otherwise  how  could  Yahwe 
have  'planted  a  garden  (or  park)  in  Eden'  (v.  8)?  So 
in  the  old  myth  we  hear  next  that  Marduk  made  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  '  in  their  places,'  the  reeds  and 
the  woods,  and  the  green  of  the  fields  (//.  23-26). 
Besides  this  affinity  of  its  contents  to  the  non-Semitic 
Creation -myth  the  Yahwistic  passage  has  a  striking 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  first  tablet  of  tin-  Creation- 
epic,  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is  of  course  a  Semitic 
work. 

On  (d)  Job  15 7/,  [e)  384-n,  (/)  Prov.  822-31  we 
must  be  brief. 

In  (d)  we  have  apparently  a  reference  to  a  more 
heroic  irpwroyovos  than  the  Adam  of  the  Yahwist  (like 
the  Yima  of  the  A  vesta  and  the  Maui 
of  New  Zealand  mythology,  and  some- 
what like  the  Adapa  of  a  Babylonian  myth),5  who  shared 
the  privileges  of  the  divine  or  semi-divine  members  of 
the  council  of  Eloah.  This  first  man  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  absolute  Wisdom,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 

1  The  name  suggests  a  wild  beast  (Gen.  40  g).  The  same 
epithet  (rjI>/\)  b  giv<;n  to  Nerval,  the  god  of  the  nether  world 
in    the   Gdgames-epic    (Tab.  :<i\.,  in    Jeremlas,    \\ir:lcllioi^<:n, 

•2  jYPC2=Bab.  alkate,  plur.  of  alaktu  (A^K  '-  ~hr)-  Cl1  sa 
kaJtkabnni 'saiti.ime  al-kn.t-su-n.ti  '  the  way  of  th<j  -tars  uf  heaven  ' 
(Ucl.  Ass.  Nil  II  *V>). 

3  =A^.  e  ht  ijdu).  'flood,  waves,  high  tide'  (^o  Frd.  Del., 
Lyon,  Hommel).  The  cylinder  inscription  of  Sargon  states 
that  he  planned  great  irrigation  works  for  desert  lands,  opening 
the  dams,  and  causing  the  waters  to  flow  everywhere  ki  gifts 
edi,  '  like  the  exuberance  of  a  flood.' 

4  Arum  probably  means  'potter'  (Jensen).  In  the  Gilgames'- 
epic  (8  34)  this  goddess  kneads  Eabani  out  of  clay  (titu).  The 
Yahwist  puts  'dust'  dty)  for  'clay'  (ion);  hut  we  find  the 
latter  word  in  Job  33  G,  'Hipp  ~)OnO  (the  same  root  v~\p  is  used 
m  the  epic). 

5  Cp  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  6$qff. 
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same  word  ^in  'to  be  brought  forth,'  is  used  of  this 
wondri  his  personage  and  of  the  Wisdom  who  is  described 
in  Prov.  8,  and  that,  equally  with  the  Wisdom  of  Proverbs, 
the  first  man  spoken  of  by  Eliphaz  came  into  existence 
before  the  hills.  This  muh  has  a  \ery  Uabylonian 
appearance,  and  may  conceivably  belong  to  the  same 
c\de  as  the  myth  of  Enoch  (  =  Noah,  the  'first  man' 
ol  the  sei.ond  age  of  the  world),  who  was  said  to  have 
derived  his  wisdom  from  his  intercourse  with  angels. 

In  (<■)  Job:')S,(-i:  vie  find  the  singular  notion  (z*.  7) 
that  the  stars  are  older  than  the  earth.  In  the 
u'cation-epic  the  creation  of  the  stars  as  'stations  for 
the  great  gods  '  (see  Stars,  S  3  d),  follows  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  tin;  dragon  of  chaos  and  the  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth  (out  of  the  carcase  of  Tiamatj.  The 
Hebrew  port,  however,  does  not  perhaps  consider  this 
story,  or  even  its  purified  offshoot  in  (x-n.  J,  to  be  u. 
worthy  repn  srnution.  Heaven  and  its  stars  must 
always  ha\e  existed  for  Yahwe  and  the  'holy  ones'  to 
dwell  in  (cp  Is.  'lij  19  'dew  of  lights'  and  the  'endless 
lights'  where  Ahum  dwells,1  in  the  A\eMa).  He  admits, 
indeed,  that  the  ocean  once  on  a  time  resisted  Yahwe, 
and  was  forced  into  obedience  (cp  Ps.  1 0-1 6-9).  Of  a 
separation  of  upper  and  lower  waters,  however,  he  has 
nothing  to  say. 

In  (/)  Prov.  822-31  we  find  the  same  careful  restriction 
of  the  mythological  element.  The  mvstenous  caprices 
of  the  o<  can  still  suggest  a  primaeval  rebellion  on  its 
part  against  Yahwe  ;  but  this  is  described  in  the  simplest 
manner.  Of  a  time  when  chaos  reigned  supreme  we 
hear  nothing.  Yahwe  and  Wisdom  were  together  before 
the  earth  was. 2  In  fact  the  new  quasi-mythic  representa- 
tion of  Wisdom  was  incompatible  with  the  antique 
Babylonian  cosmogony. 

These  passages  seem  to  show  that  there  was  a  great 

variety  of  view  in  the  post-exilic  period  respecting  the 

P        Vi  +*     1  kest  way  °f  imagining  creation.      Some 

*  1  1  -  A  -  i  writers  seem  to  have  refused  the  dragon- 
and  historical        .,,  .  •    .,        ,    .  c       ,      j? 

myth  (except  in  the  palest  form) ;  others 

seem  to  have  found  it  symbolically 
useful.  To  this  we  shall  return  presently  (§  23).  There 
is  ■■<  remarkable  phenomenon  respecting  the  pre-exilic 
time  which  has  a  prior  claim  on  our  attention.  Though 
both  Ji  and  J2  have  a  cosmogony  (§  12 ),  there  is  an  almost 
complete  silence  respecting  such  myths  in  the  pre-exilic 
prophetic  literature.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  passage 
(Am.  93)  that  remotely  suggests  the  existence  of  a 
creation-myth.  This  obscure  passage  has  been  considered 
elsewhere  (see  Serpent,  §  3/  ),  and  it  may  suffice  here 
to  point  out  that  mythology  did  not  come  naturally  to 
the  early  Israelites,  and  that  one  great  aim  of  the 
prophets  was  to  recall  their  countrymen  to  old  Israelitish 
wavs  :  Solomon  who  affected  foreign  fashions  was  no 
true  Israelite.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at 
the  scanty  references  in  the  greater  prophets  to  such 
figures  of  the  Babylonian  and  Canaanitish  myths  as  the 
Dragon,  the  Cherubim,  the  Seraphim.  It  is  to  a. 
historical  writer  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  information 
that  there  was  a  brazen  serpent,  symbolising  probably 
the  Dragon  (see  Nehushtan,  §  2),  m  Solomon's  temple. 
At  cl  later  period  (post-exilic)  references  to  the  Chaos- 
dragon,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  primaeval  sea  by 
Yahwe,  and  to  some  other  features  of  mythic  tradition, 
abound.  Nor  was  the  spring  of  mythic  imagery  dried 
up  even  in  still  later  times,  as  the  apOLalyptic  writings 
show.  See  Dk.\g<>\,  Rahab,  Ni:ri>kn  r,  Antichrist, 
Abomination  of  Dksolatiun,  Abyss,  Armageddon, 
apocalyi'se. 

If  the  above  presentation  of  facts  be  correct,  it  is  a 

1  So,  in  Uabylonian  mythology,  the  sky-god  Arm  dwells  in 
the  highest  pj-iun  of  the  universe,  in  the  north  towards  the  pole, 
where  no  storm  can  dim  the  perpetual  brilliance  (see  Jensen, 
Kosmol.  651).  It  is  the  'heaven  of  Arm,'  in  which  the  inferior 
gods  take  refuge  at  the  Deluge  (Dclugc-story,  I.  io3). 

2  The  text  of  this  fine  passage  is  not  free  from  corruption. 
See  Che.  Jewish  Rel.  Life,  Lect.  iv.,  and  cp  Gunkel,  Schbpf. 
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mistake  to    assert   that  the   Israelites  had,    fmm   their 
entrance   into  Canaan   onwards,    n  fairly 


23.  General 
result. 


complete  creation-myth,  in  which  Yahwe 
took  the  place  of  Marduk,  and  Wio/n, 
UivyCtthiln ,  tannin,  ralnib,  etc.,  that  of  the  dragon 
Tiamat.  This  theory  has  indeed  been  vigorously  defended 
by  Gunkel  ;  but  it  is  liable  to  grave  critical  objections. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Amos  (see  last  $}  has  little  if 
any  comprehension  of  the  mythical  serpent  (cm),  and 
that  the  Israelites  who  worshipped  in  Solomon's  temple 
completely  misunderstood  the  true  meaning  of  '  Nehush- 
t.'in, '  while  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  'exile'  un- 
mistakable references  to  the  dragon-myth  abound. 
This  implies,  not  of  course  that  there  was  not  previously 
a  He-brew  dragon-myth,  but  that  a  revival  of  mythology 
had  brought  the  old  myth  into  fresh  prominence.  It  is 
probable  that  before  the  'exile'  the  cosmogonic  myths  of 
the  Israelites  at  large  were  in  a  very  fragmentary  state, 
and  that  if  the  myth  on  which  the  creation-story  of 
(j en.  1  is  based  then  existed  (as  it  most  probably  did), 
it  was  uncomprehended  by  the  people,  and  had  no 
influeni  e  upon  their  thoughts.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  from  the  last  pre-exilic  century  onwards,  increased 
contact  with  Syria  and  (especially)  Babylonia  brought 
about  a  reawakening  of  the  mythological  interest,  and 
that  the-  myths  which  at  u.  very  early  date  had  been 
derived  by  the  Israelites  from  the  Canaaniles.  were 
revi\ed  by  religious  writers  (not  prophets,  at  any  rate 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word)  and  adapted  to  general 
use.  This  was  done,  sometimes  with  a  rougher, 
sometimes  with  «  gentler  hand,  but  always  without  any 
dangerous  concession  to  antiquated,  naturalistic  religion 
— a  grand  result,  which  the  Babylonian  priests,  noble 
as  their  own  higher  religion  was,  never,  accomplished. 
To  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  success  belongs  to  the 
history  of  Jewish  religion. 

The-  question  has  been  raised  whether  Gen.  1  i-'l^a 
is,  or  is  not,  ^  poem.  The  theory  was  first  propounded 
by  d'Eichthal,  Tcxtc  prtmihf  du 
premier  n't  it  de  la  Cn'iihou  ('75), 
who  found  a  true  poem,  composed  of 
perfectly  regular  strophes,  which  had  been  distorted  by 
the  editor  (32  _f.).  Briggs  (Old  Test.  Student,  April 
'84)  added  to  this  the  discovery  of  a  metre  (five  tones 
in  each  line  with  caesura).  The  possibility  of  this  is 
established  by  the  undoubted  existence  of  metre  in  the 
Babylonian  creation-epic  (see  Del.  W'eltschopf.)  ;  but 
unless  we  had  before  us  J2's  form  of  the  creation-story, 
how  could  we  expect  to  restore  without  arbitrariness  the 
true  Hebrew  metre? 

II.    Conceptions  of  Creat i07i  — It  has  been  shown  above- 
that   there  circulated  in  Judah   in   the   regal    period  at 

'26.  Doctrine  of  !eas'  n™  ™]''h'c f  st.°™s  of  L7u,"n 
creation  late.  (=P>  ™>.  both  of  which  were  directly 
or  indirectly  of  Babylonian  origin.  It 
is  still  with  the  former  that  we  are  specially  concerned 
for  the  present.  That  there  is  no  clear  reference  to 
this  myth  in  the  fragmentary  remains  (cp  below, 
§  29)  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  is,  no  doubt,  a  fact 
which  has  to  be  accounted  for  ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  Canaanitish- Babylonian  origin  of  the  myth  we 
cease  to  be  surprised  at  it.  Certainly  Isaiah  and 
the  other  great  prophets  believed  in  the  creatorship 
of  Yahwe  ;  but  they  could  not  have  given  their  sanction 
to  even  a  simplified  edition  of  any  of  the  grotesque 
and  heathenish  myths  of  the  Canaan  ites  and  the 
Babylonians.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they 
not,  like  the  Second  Isaiah  (Is.  40-4S),  preach  the 
creatorship  of  Yahwe  without  any  mvthic  ornamenta- 
tion? The  answer  is,  that  their  object  was  not  to  teach 
an  improved  theology,  but  to  dispel  those  illusions 
which  threatened,  they  believed,  to  involve  good  and 
bad  Israelites  alike  in  one  common  ruin.  The  pre-exilic 
prophets  were  preachers  of  judgment  :  the  truth  they 
had  to  announce  was  that  Yahwe  was  not  merely  the 
god  of  Israel,  but  also  the  moral  governor  of  the  world, 
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who  would  punish  all  guilty  nations,  and  more  especially 

the  most  favoured  nation,  the  Israelites.      It  was  for  the 

late  exilic  and  the  po?,t-c\ilic  prophets  and  other  religious 

writers,  whose  function  was,  not  so  much  threatening, 

as  edification  and  consolation,  to  draw  out  the  manifold 

applications  of  that  other  great  truth  that  Yahwe  is  the 

creator  of  the  world. 

On   the  pre-exilic  conception   of  creation,   therefore, 

not  much  can  be  said.      There  were,  no  doubt,  hymns  to 

„„    _  ...      Yahwe  as  the  creator  ;    but  the  divine 

26.  Pre-exilic 


traces. 


creatorship  was  not  a  central  truth  in 


that  early  age,  and  could  not  have  been 
expressed  in  a  form  congenial  to  the  later  worshippers. 
We  have,  however,  a  fragment  of  ^  song  in  the  Boole 
of  Jashar  (1  K.  S12/!),  which  the  narrator  who  quotes 
it  ascribes  to  Solomon.  With  the  help  of  the  LXX  we 
may  restore  it  thus  : — 

The  sun  did  Valine  settle  in  heaven, 

But  he  said  he  would  (himself)  dwell  in  dark  clouds. 

I  have  built  a  lofty  house  for  thee, 

A  settled  place  for  thy  perpetual  habitation.1 

Here  Yahwe  is  described  as  the  creator  of  the  sun. 
He  is  therefore  greater  than  the  solar  deity  Marduk, 
the  creator  in  the  Babylonian  cosmogony.  None  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  serves  Yahwe  as  a  mansion  ;  dark  clouds 
are  round  about  him  (cp  Bs.  97z  I8n,  SdiJ?  again).  It 
is  of  his  condescension  that  he  dwells  in  Solomon's 
temple,  which  will  therefore  be  as  enduring  as  the  sun  in 
the  firmament  (cp  Ps.  7*r>a)-  Considering  that  Solomon 
(it  would  seem)  put  up  in  the  temple  a  trophy  of 
Yahwe's  victory  over  the  Dragon  of  chaos  (see  Nehush- 
TAN),  it  is  conceivable,  though  scarcely  probable,  that 
a  hymn  to  the  creator  which  contained  these  four  lines 
was  actually  written  for  use  at  the  dedication  of  the  first 
temple.  At  any  rate,  even  if  not  of  the  Solomonic  age, 
the  fragment  is  presumably  pre-exilic,  and  confirms  the 
idea  that  the  creation  of  the  world  (i.e. ,  the  world  known 
to  the  Israelites)  was  early  spoken  of  as  a  proof  of 
Yahwe's  greatness.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  some 
scanty  reference  to  Yahwe  as  the  Maker  /car'  e'^oxnv  is 
traceable  in  pre-exilic  proper  names  (see  Namks,  £  30, 
and  cp  the  Bab.  and  Ass.  names  Sin-bani,  Bel-ban i, 
Bel-ibni). 

It  was  the  Second  Isaiah,  however,  so  far  as  we  know, 
who   made    the   creatorship   of   Yahwe   a    fundamental 

27.  II  Isaiah  Jewish  l,(lief-       Is- 40  Sives  the  key  to 
the   later  doctrine  of  creation.      Living 

after  the  collapse  of  the  ancient  state,  and  amidst  new- 
scenery  and  other  men,  gifted  moreover  with  a  tenderly 
devout  spirit  and  a  rich  poetic  imagination,  the  Second 
Isaiah  felt  what  was  needed  to  regenerate  Jewish 
religion  —  a  wider  view  of  the  divine  nature.  lo 
him  Yahwe  was  far  too  high  for  the  common  sacrificial 
cultus,  far  too  great  to  be  merely  a  local  deity ; 
both  nature  and  mankind  owed  their  existence  to 
Yahwe.  He  had  indeed  chosen  Israel  for  a  special 
possession  ;  but  it  was  for  purely  moral  ends.  There- 
fore Israel's  fall  could  not  be  for  ever  ;  Israel's  and  the 
world's  creator  would  certainly,  for  his  own  great  ends, 
restore  his  people.  Let  Israel  then  look  up  to  him  as 
the  creator  of  all  things,  and  therefore  also  as  the 
Redeemer  (\\*:)  of  Israel.  However  the  Second  Isaiah 
does  not  stop  here.  He  rectifies  some  of  the  notions 
which  were  presumably  current  among  the  Israelites — old 
notions,  now  awaking  to  a  fresh  life  under  Babylonian 
influence.  Israel  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  nations ;  but  Yahwe  was  not,  like  Marduk,  according 
to  the  old  myth,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  gods  ; 
1  before  me  (Yahwe)  no  god  was  made'  (Is.  43 10).     Nor 

1  The  priwigc  is  given  in  a  fuller  form  in  tpBAL  after  v.  53 
(than  in  All),  with  an  introductory  and  a  closing  formula.  Thu 
former  runs,  '  Tht-n  spake  Solomon  concerning  the  house  when 
he  had  finished  building  it ' ;  the  latter,  *  Surely  it  is  written  erri 
(SifiKiov  TTJ?  tp&ijs.'  In  line  1  read  icrrrja^v-r^n,  with  *£»'-, 
rather  than  iyi'upio-ev  which  KIo.  prefers,  and  in  line  ?.  ev  yvodx* 
[AL]  rather  than  e/c  yvotyov.     Cp  Jasher,  Book  of,  §  3. 
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could  it  be  right  either  to  make  an  hnat;u  of  \,ihwu  (as 
if  he  were  no  better  than  the  .sun-god  Marduk),  ur  to 
say  that  other  Elohim  helped  Yahwe  (as  thev  were  said 
to  have  helped  Marduk  i  in  the  work  of  creation  (Is. 40 
iS,  etc.  44  _m).  Whether  there  was  redly  c  chaos  at 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  he  does  not  evpressly  say. 
He  does  tell  us,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  chaotic 
(tohu)  in  the  earth  as  it  came  from  Yahwe-  ;  the  inference 
from  which  is,  that  both  in  history  and  in  prophecy 
God's  dealings  are  clear  and  comprehensible,  and  de- 
signed for  the  good  of  man  (Is.  4."ut! /'. )  Me  pointedly 
declares  that  Yahwe  not  only  formed  light  but  also 
made  darkness  (Is.  1  f» 7 ) ,  whereas  the  old  cosmogony 
of  J -j  (see  S  12)  ascribed  only  light,  not  darkness, 
to  the  creative  acti\  ity  of  Elohim. 

The  Second  Isaiah  does  not  assert  that  the  uvator- 
ship  of  Vahwe  is  a  new  truth.      All  that  he  professes  to 
do  is  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  great  truths 
of  primaeval  tradition  (Is.  40 21  ;  see  A'A'i »'/"],      I  lis  \  iew 
of  creative  activity  is  a  large  one.     Crcatorship  consists, 
he  thinks,  not  only  in  bringing  into  existence  that  which 
before  was  not,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
history  (41  co  45 S  48;).      He  affirms  that  both  men  and 
things  are  'called'   into  existence  by  Yahwe  {4I4;   cp 
40-i6  44^6  4^13)  ;    but  he  does  not  refuse  to  speak  also 
of  Yahwe's  hand  (48  13  cp  40 -2,  etc.),  or  of  his  breath 
(443  cp  40-24),  as  the  agent  of  production.      Ease  and 
irresistibleness  are  two  leading  characteristics  of  Yahwe's 
action,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  .Second   Isaiah  prefers 
(though    less   distinctly   than    the    Priestly   Writer)    the 
conception  of  creation  by  the  voice  to  that  of  creation 
by  the  hand.      Creation  by  the  voice  is  also  a  specially 
characteristic  idea  of  Zoroastrianism  ; 1  but  the  Jews  prob- 
ably derived  the  idea,   directly  or   indirectly,  not  from 
Persia  but  from  Babylonia.     No  more  striking  expression 
of  it  could  be  wished  for  than  that  contained  in  the 
following  lines  from  the  Creation-epic  (Tab.  iv. ) : — 
Then  in  their  midst  they  laid  a  garment, 
To  Marduk  their  first-born  thus  they  spoke  : 
Let  thy  rule,  O  Lord,  surpass  that  of  the  gods, 
Perishing  and  becoming — speak  and  let  it  be  ! 
At  the  opening  of  thy  mouth  let  the  garment  perish  ; 
Again  command  it,  then  let  the  garment  reappear  ! 
He  spoke  with  his  mouth,  and  the  garment  perished  ; 
Again  he  commanded  it,  and  the  garment  reappeared,2 

Did  the  Priestly  Writer  really  believe  in  a  pre-existent 
chaos,  out  of  which  the  world  was  made  ?  Or  is  the 
9R  p  retention  of  chaos  in  his  cosmogony  simply  due 
to  educational  considerations  ?  Considering  the 
line  taken  by  the  Second  Isaiah,  and  still  more  by  the 
later  wise  men,  we  may  venture  to  class  the  reference 
to  chaos  in  Gen.  1 2  with  those  other  concessions  to 
popular  superstition  which  make  Ezra's  law-book  an 
ecclesiastical  compromise  rather  than  an  ideal  standard/1 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  other  mythic  features 
in  the  cosmogony  ;  all  that  the  Priestly  Writer  really 
cares  for  are  the  religious  truths  at  the  base  of  the 
story,  such  as  the  creatorship  of  Yahwe,  the  divine 
image  (surely  not,  according  to  P,  physical)  in  man, 
and  the  fundamental  cosmic  importance  of  the  sabbath. 

The  later  writings  show  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Second  Isaiah  and  the  Priestly  Writer  was  not  thrown 

nn   t    x       away.      Two  of  the  most  beautiful  psalms 

29.  Later    r  ,-;  ,  ,  ,  , 

writings    (  ]  are  suSSested  by  the  priestly  cos" 

6  '   mogony,  and   in    Ps.  33 9   ]  48 5   creation   by 

the  word   of  God,   without   any  mention    of  chaos,    is 

affirmed  with  emphatic  conciseness.      The  fragments  of 

the  older  prophetic  writings  were  deficient  in  references 

to  creation  ;   the  post-exilic  adapters  and  supplemented 

of  prophecy  have  remedied  this  defect  (see  e.g. ,  Am.  4 13 

Jer.  423-26  522^  IO12  0I35-37),  whilst  the  Book  of  Job  is 

pervaded  by  the  belief  in  the  Creator.      The  Praise  of 

Wisdom,  too  (Prov.  822-31),  gives  a  grand  picture  of  the 

1  The  Avesta,  however,  connects  creation  with  the  recital  of 
a  certain  potent  formula  called  Ahuna-vairya  (Honover).  Gen.  1 
knows  nothing  of  spells. 

2  Del.  Weltschop/.,  104  ;  Zimmern,  in  Gunkel's  Schopf.,  iiof. 
^  But  cp  Smend,  A  T  Kei.-g-csch.Q-)  457. 
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activity  of  the  Creator,  who  requires  no  sabbath-rest, 
for  he  cannot  be  fatigued.1  Nothing  is  said  here,  or 
in  the  Book  of  Job,'2  of  chaos  or  pre-existent  matter. 
'1  he  first  of  the  late  didactic  writers  who  distinctly 
asserts  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  matter  is  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom3  (11 17  Kriaaua  top  k6<t/j.op 
c£  d/J.6p(pov  vKtjs).  He  may  no  doubt  be  said  to  Plato- 
nize  ;  but  Philo  before  him,  not  indeed  without  some 
hesitation,  held  the  belief  of  the  eternity  of  matter,4  and 
he  appeal's  to  have  been  influenced  by  contemporary 
Jew  ish  interpretations  of  Gen.  I2.  In  2  Mace. ,  however 
(a  Pharisrean  record),  we  find  the  statement  that  the 
world  and  its  contents  we're  made  ovk  e'£  6vrwv  (7  28), 
a  guarded  phrase,5  which  reminds  one  of  Heb.  11  3,  and 
is  at  any  rate  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  &/iopcpos  uXt;  ; 
and,  in  two  fine  passages  in  Apoc.  liar.  (Charles),  God 
is  addressed  thus,   '  O  dliou  .  that  hast  called  from 

the  beginning  tli.it  which  did  not  yet  exist,  and  they 
obey  thee'  (lil  4),  and  'with  a  word  thou  quickenest  that 
which  was  not'  (488).  Parallel  passages  in  NT  are 
Rom.  4  17  Heb.  11 3  (where,  however,  pJr\  iic  tjxuvofAivwv 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  e/c  /jltj  (paLvoixivwv).^  We 

must  not,  however,  overlook  the  faet  that  in  one  of 
the  latest  books  a.  distinct  reference  to  chaos  occurs. 
In  2  Pet.  3  s  the  earth  is  described  as  'compacted  out 
of  water  by  the   word   of  God.'       Here    'water' 

obviously  means  that  portion  of  the  chaotic  waters 
which  was  under  the  firmament  ;  out  of  this,  according 
to  Gen.  16,  the  dry  land  emerged  at  the  fiat  of  Yahwe. 
The  importance  given  to  the  Logos  in  Jn.  1  3,  and  to 
the  Son  of  God  in  Heb.  I2,  as  the  organ  of  the  divine 
creative  activity,  is  best  treated  in  another  connection 
(see  Logos).  On  the  doctrine  of  the  re-creation  of 
heaven  and  earth,  see  Deluge,  §  19. 

N13  (°f  which  AbS.   banu,    'to  make,  create,'  is    a    phonetic 

modification) 7  is  a  characteristic  word  of  P  (Gen.  1  often,  2  37C 

5i./;    H5  irotelv  [AEL],  but  in  2  4  ore  eyeVt-ro 

30.  Words  [AEL]);  8  also  cp  Is.  40-06  (twenty  limes;  ip 
for  'create.'  various  renderings).  Di.  {Gen.  17)  wishes  to 
claim  ,\'-q  for  JE  ;  but  Ex.  34  10  Nu.  16  30  have 
been  manipulated  by  R.  In  Gen.  67  'j-iNID  (for  TVC'y)  is  assigned 
to  R  by  Hi.  himself.  Is.  45  and  Am.  4  13  are  interpolations  (see 
Amos,  §  12,  Isaiah,  ii.,  §  5).  Jer.  31  22  occurs  in  a  section  written 
or  rewritten  late.  Dt.432  (where  j^-n  stands  of  the  creation  of 
man)  is  hardly  pre-exilic  (cp  Deuteronomy,  §  19).  In  spite  of 
these  facts,  it  would  be  unwise  to  say  that  the  narrative  in  J 
(see  above,  §  12)  cannot  have  contained  the  word  x~l3,  correspond- 
ing to  Ass.  banfe. 

mp  'to  fabricate,  make,  create,'  Gen.  141922  ('creator  of 
heaven  and  earth' ;  6s  eKTiuer  |A1  »L]),  Dt.  32  6  ('  thy  father  that 
made  thee';  but  ktc-rquaTo  [LiAFL]);  Prov.  N22  (Yahwe's  creation 
of  Wisdom,  e/cTto-ci/  [BnA]);  Ps.  139  13  ('thou  didst  create  my 
reins';  but  eK-njerw  [BnART]).  All  these  passages  are  late; 
but  |'p  is  probably  a  divine  title  (see  Cai.n,  §  5;,  and  Eve,  in* 
Gen.  -i  1.  says  (probably)  '  I  ha\  e  produced,  created  (but  «ri)(ra- 
Mv  [ADEL]),  a  man  like  (the  Creator)  Yahwe'  (mrr  npyV). 
nt?y>  '  to  make,' Gen.  2  4  iS  (T),  Is.  4%  7.  -|v;>  'to form,'  Gen.  2  7  19 
(J)  Is.  43  1  7  Jer.l0i6  Am.413  Zech.  12i. 

H.  Z.  ,  g$  1-4  ,    T.  K.  C,  §§  5-30. 
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See    Law    and 


CREDITOR    (ntT3), 
Justice,  §  16. 

CRESCENS  (kphckhc  [Ti.  WH]),  a  companion  of 
Paul  who  had  gone  to  Galatia  (2 Tim.  4iof).  In  the 
Ap.  (,'onstt.  (746)  he  is  named,  as  '  bishop  of  the 
churches  of  Galatia,'  among  those  bishops  who  had 
been  ordained  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles.  There  is 
some    authority  (X    C,   etc.   Ti. )    for  reading   TaWLav 

1  Cp  Jn.  D  17,  and  contrast  den.  2  2. 

2  Except  in  the  faint  allusion  (Job3Ss).  The  same  writer 
would  almost  seem  to  have  b<_lie\i.d  in  pre-existent  light  {v.  7). 
See  above,  §  21  (e). 

3  See  Drummond,  Philo  Jndcpus,  1  188,  who  also  refers  to 
SieTi/7roGTO  (19  6)  as  implying  the  same  doctrine. 

4  Drummond,  op.  cit.  1  i^jf. 

B  Vg.  boldly  renders  here  ovk  «£  ovtwv  by  ex  nihilo.  So  in 
Pastor  Hermes,  2  1,  the  old  translator  gives  ex  nihilo  for  e/c 

TOV   /J.17   OPTOS. 

6  Vg.  boldly,  ex  invisibilibus  (cp  Gen.  1  2,  6). 
"  Barth,  ZDMG,  18S7,  p.  6.,o. 

8  Cp  Frankel,  Paldstin.  Excgcsc,  36  ;  Geiger,  Urschrift, 
343JT- 
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instead  of  TaXariav  in  2  Tim.  -1 10.  Gallia  is  a  natural 
emendation,  possibly  a  right  interpretation,  of  Galatia — 
'  in  accordance  with  the  later  u.saye  as  regards  Gaul,  both 
li.tl.itia  and  Gaul  having  in  M.  Paul's  time  usually,  if 
not  alwavs,  alike  been  called  VaXaria  by  the  Greeks' 
(\VH).    *Cp  Gat.aha. 

In  the  list  of  the  seventy  apostles  compiled  by  the  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus  (sec  Chron.  Pasc/i.,  Bonn  Kd.,  ~\:.i)  Cr<-scens  is 
enumerated  ;is  '  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  (iaul '  (X«\k>]S6\-o<;  ttjs  eu 
TaAAml  ;  in  that  drawn  up  by  Pseudo-Hippoh "iu>  \\<z  appears 
a-.  '  Ciisces  bishop  of  Carchedon  in  liaul.'  Accord  inc;  i"  the 
Pseudo-Sophronius,  who  eniimcrntc-s  Timothy,  Titus,  Crescens. 
and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  immediately  after  the  twelve  apostles 
he  was  fouml':r  of  the  church  of  Vicnne  in  Gaul.  The  Latin 
church  com  mem  urates  him  on  June  27  ;  the  Greek  on  July  30 
(al.ni_'  with  bikis,  Andronicus,  and  Epaenetufy).  bet  Lipsius, 
Apohr.  Ap.-Gc-sch. 

CRSSCENTS  (D":"-in;J';,  Judg.8  2i26RV(AV  'orna- 
ments'), Is.  -ii'i  RV  (AV  'round  tires  like  the  moon'). 
Sec  NhXKLACE. 

CRETE  (kphth  •  mod.   Candia),  the  largest  island 

in  the  ^-Egcan  sea,  of  which  it  is  also  the  S.  limit. 

Crete  extends  140  m.  from  W.  to  E.,  consisting  of  an  irregular 
ridg';  of  mountains  which  fall  Into  three  distinct  groups,  the 
central  and  loftiest  (mod.  I'silonti)  being  the  Mcunt  Ida  of  the 
ancients.  The  X.  coast  is  broken  intu  a  series  of  large  bays 
and  promontories;  on  the  S.  there  are  few  harbours,  and  only 
one  considerable  bay — that  of  Messara,  under  Ml.  Ida.  The 
physical  character  of  Crete  is  succinctly  described  by  Slrabo 
(473,  opctrij  K.a.\  &a<Teta.  17  n/cros,  e\ei  6'avAtocas  evKapnovs). 

Lying  at  almost  equal  distance  from  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  Crete  was  one  of  the  earliest  stuges  in  the 
passage  of  '  Jriental  civilisation  to  the  \\r.  In  historical 
times  it  was  of  little  importance — chiefly  as  a  recruiting 
ground  for  mercenary  troops  (Pol.  0I26,  Jos.  Ant.  xin. 
43  ;  cp  1  M.iec.  11  31)  1  Ouintus  Metellus  reduced  the 
island  in  67  B.C. ,  and  it  \.\ as  combined  with  the 
t.'vrenaica  to  form  one  province — senatorial  under  the 
emperors. 

The  Jews  were  early  connected  with  Crete  (cp  the 
story  told  in  Vac.  Hist.  5  2  that  the  Jews  were  originally 
fugitives  from  Crete)  In  (J?)1''3*  "f  Ezek.  \1~>  t6  and  Zeph. 
25  [BX.VJ]  \\p'>}Tf.s  is  read  for  the  '  Cherethites '  or 
'  Cherethims '  (z'nnr)  of  EV,  and  KprjTrf  [BMAQ]  in 
Zeph.  '2b  for  rnj,  which,  however,  is  certainly  not  Crete, 
but  denotes  'land  of  the  Cherethites' — i.e.,  Philistia. 
\\tSjTtz  also  occurs  in  (?  of  Ezek.  3O5  apparently  for 
Wti-  ~>'-?  C'HERKTinTKK  ;  and,  on  the  hypothesis  con- 
necting the  Philistines  with  Crete,  Cahitoh,  Phii.is- 
'i 'iN'hv  ( iortyna  (near  modern  H.  Ih:ka  in  the  Messara, 
the  only  considerable  plain  in  the  island)  is  mentioned 
as  containing  many  Jews  (1  Mace.  1023  cp  IO67),  and 
Philo  (Leg.  ad  Cai.  36)  says  that  Crete,  like  all  the 
'Mediterranean  islands,  was  full  of  them  (cp  Acts 'J  11 
Tit.  1  1014,  Jos    A  fit.  xvii.  12  1,    Vita,  §  76). 

Tiie  account  of  Paul's  voyage'  to  Rome  furnishes 
several  geographical  details.  Prom  Cnldus  his  ship 
ran  under  the  lee  of  Crete  (Actsli77  vireirXevGafiev  rr\v 
\\\u]T-qv  Kara  ~2a\fxuv7jv)t  and  some  time  appears  to 
have  hern  spent  in  the  shelter  of  the  Fair  Havens. 
Whether  the  apostle  was  able  to  accomplish  there  any 
missionary  work  cannot  even  be  guessed  ;  and  we  are 
thus  left  without  am"  information  as  to  the  process  of 
the  evangelisation,  of  the  island.  When  we  next  hear 
of  it  the  gospel  has  apparently  been  widely  established 
(see  Pastoral  Epistles). 

The  character  of  the  Cretans  as  gathered  from  the 
epistle  to  Titus,  is  entirely  in  accord  with  what  is 
known  from  other  sources.  The  epistle  (Tit.  1 12)  quotes 
'  a  prophet  of  their  own '  (i.e. ,  Epimenides,  called 
6dos  av-qp  by  Plato,  Laws,  I642  ;  deofiiXrjs  Plut.  Sol. 
12),  who  stigmatised  them  as  liars  and  beasts.  It 
was  a  popular  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  out- 
cretan  a  Cretan  (Pol.  821,  cp  Pol.  fi46/  818  33 16). 
Polybius  (046)  writes  that  'greed  and  avarice  are  so 
native  to  the  soil  in  Crete,  that  they  are  the  only  people 

1  They  were  mostly  archers:  Paus.  i.  23  4,  "EWrfa-iv  on  /j.y) 
Kprjaiu  ovk  en-i^oiptor  ov  ro^eveiv.  Their  internal  dissensions 
kept  the  Cretans  in  military  training  :  cp  Pol.  4s  -±4. 
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among  whom  no  stigma  attaches  to  any  sort  of  gain 
whatever'  (cp  Tit.  In,  'teaching  things  which  they 
ought  not  for  an  ignominious  gain  ' — a  similar  phrase 
occurs  in  Tit.  1  7).  The  repetition  of  the  thought  of 
Tit.  1  7  fJ.7)  Trdpoivov,  2e  m/^aAtucs,  2j  Hyde  oiVa!  7ro\\y 
otGui'Wuteas  is  equally  ominous  (Cretan  wine  was 
famous  in  antiquity  ■  cp  Juv.  Sat.  11  270).  Tit.  3i 
bears  obvious  rclcrence  to  the  turbulence  of  ll'e  Cretans, 
a  characteristic  which  runs  through  their  history. 

For  Crete  as  the  'stepping  stone  of  Continents,  see 
A.  1.  Evans  on  '  Primitive  Pictographs  from  Crete  in 
/.  Hcllai.  Stud.  H  ('94).  w.  J.  w. 

CEJB  (D-UN),  Is.  13,  etc.      See  Cattle,  §  5. 

CRICKET  (^inri),  Lev.  11 22,  RV.  AV  Beetle 
(,/.;■.). 

CRIME  (ntpr),  Job31n;  see  Law  and  Justice, 
§  IO/ 

CRIMSON,  jWffi,  tola,  a  word  common  in  the  fem. 
form  ni?^iFI,  ti'li'ah.  or  ni/?iF),  tiila\i//i,  is  used  in  Ex. 
16 20  in  the  general  sense  of  'worm'  [EV],  in  Is.  1 18 
(EV  '  crimson),  Lam.  4  s  (EV  '  scarlet ')  for  the  crimson 
dye  prepared  from  the  body  of  the  female  Coccus  ilicis, 
a  Homopterous  insect  belonging  to  the  family  Coccida?. 

The  female,  which  crows  Lu  the  size  of  a  grain  of  corn,  is  in 
the  adult  or  imago  staee  attached  by  its  inserted  proboscis  into 
the  leaves  and  twies  of  the  Syrian  Holm-oak,  whose  juices  it 
lives  on.  The  male  is  winded  and  flies  about.  The  bodies 
of  the  females  are  collected  and  dried,  and  from  them  are 
prepared  the  colouring  matters  known  as  Cochineal,  Lake,  and 
Crimson.  Since  the  discovery  uf  America  a  Mexican  species 
of  Coccus,  C.  cacti,  which  lives  on  the  India  fig,  has  largely 
supplanted  the  first-named  species  as  the  source  of  the  pigment, 
and  at  the  present  day  both  have  lost  their  commercial  value 
owing  to  the  imention  of  aniline  dyes.  In  old  literature  the 
name  Kermes  (see  below)  is  frequently  used  for  Coccus. 

Other  names  for  this  colour  are  '3c1,  sani  (Jer.  430, 
RV  '  scarlet ' ;  elsewhere  EV  '  scarlet ' ;  see  Colours, 
§  14)  and  the  late  equivalent  ^-zi:,  karinll1  (2  Ch  ^714 
[6  1 ;]  3  t4f  -).  The  origin  of  the  termination  -it  in  ^otd 
is  obscure  ;  it  can  scarcely  be  explained  (as  in  Ges.f13') 
by  the  Pers.  affix  -In  ;  for  then;  is  no  word  kiriuin  in 
Pcrs  ,  nor  would  it  signify  the  colour  if  there  were. 

For  Is.  6.3 1  (pen,  RV»>£-  'crimsoned,'  EV  'dyed'), 
see  Colours,  ij  13/".  n.  m. — .<v   k  s. 

CRISPING  PINS  (Onn),  Is.  322.     See  Bag  (2). 

CRISPUS  (kpicttoc  [Ti.  \VH] ;  a  Roman  name), 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  at  Corinth,  and  one  of  Paul's 
converts  there  (.Acts  188  1  Cor.  1 14). 

In  Ap.  Co?istt.  7  46  he  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  bishop  of 
j^Egina.     In  Mart.  Rant.  l\-t.  he  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  4. 

CROCODILE.  '  Beasts  of  the  reeds  '  is  an  alternative 
rendering  (in  AVme-)  of  r\3J)  ryn,  Ps.  6830  [31]  (€> 
6HPI0.  TOY  k&Aamoy).  -W' company  of  spearmen,' 
RV  rightly  '  wild  beast  of  the  reeds. '  This  means  the 
crocodile  (hardly  Behemoth  —  i.e.,  the  hippopotamus), 
used  to  symbolise  the  Egyptian  power.  Cp  Hupfeld 
and  1  ><■!    ad  loc. 

According  to  O  the  2*  of  Lev.  11  29  (AV  '  tortoise') 
was  1  'land-crocodile',  see  Lizard,  ±.  For  Tand- 
crocodile,'  RV's  rendering  of  rib,  a  kind  of  lizard  (Lev. 
11  30),  see  Ciiamelkon,  1.  For  Jer.  146  RVme-  (rysn  ; 
AV  'dragons,'  RV  'jackals'),  see  Dragon,  §  4.  For 
Job  41 1^  RV"«-  [41125]  (EV  'Leviathan,'  AV'"i'- 
1  whale,'  '  whirlpool '),  see  Beiikmoth  and  Levi  athak. 

The  animal  described  poetically  in  Job  has  generally 
been  identified  with  the  crocodile  (see  especially  Bochart 
3737i^)-      Until   recent   times,   when   the   propriety  of 

1  Probably  from  Pers.  kirm,  'a  worm,'  and  perhaps  akin  to 
our  'crimson'  and  'carmine'  (see  Skeat,  s.v.  'crimson').  Cp 
Sans,  krinii,  which  is  probably  identical  with  our  word  '  worm  ' 
(ib.  s.v.  'worm').  On  the  other  hand,  Del.  (ZL  T  31>  593  ['78])  " 
may  be  right  in  connecting  Ar.  and  Pers.  kirmuz,  froni'uhich 
camicsinus  and  crimson  are  most  naturally  derived,  with  an 
independent  Turkish  root  beginning  u  ith  p  instead  of  y 

2  The  word  C,eiD  seems  to  have  been  read  for  ^13  by  ip  in 
Cant.  7  5  [6].     See  Hair. 
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making  any  zoological  identification  has  been  questioned, 
the  chief   dissentient   has    been   Schultens.      This  great 
eighteenth-century  scholar  thinks  that  the  argumrnts  for 
the  crocodile  and  the  whale  are  about  equal  ;    tin1  poet 
does  not  seem  to  him  to  have  been  consistent  in  his  de- 
scription.     Tristram,  however  (A'///.'  258),  is  of  opinion 
as  a  naturalist  1h.1t  the  crocodile  is  described  under  the 
name    Leviathan,    and    if   Hudde's   translation   and   ex- 
position be  adopted,  the  characteristics  of  the  erot/odilc 
— the  difficulty  of  capturing  or  Liming  it,  its   v.ist.  size, 
its  formidable  row  of   teeth,    its  impervious  .scales,    its 
gleaming  eves,    its   violent   snorting,    and    its   immense 
strength,  —  all    come    out    with    'marvellous     exactness. 
Riehm    [HWD,   s.v.    'Leviathan')    leaves    it    an    open 
question   whether   the    poet    may   not    even    ha\<-    s<<n 
crocodiles  in    Palestine.      Certainly  the    Xahr   c/.Vo  La 
near  C.vsarea  is  believed  to  have  had  crocodiles  quite 
ately,1  and,    as   the   climate  of    this    marsh  region  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Delta,  there  is  in  this  nothing  sur- 
prising.    Still,  though  Pliny  [HX , '>  19)  speaks  of  this  ri\  et- 
as the  Crocodile  river,  and  mentions  a  town  called  CTo- 
codilon,  we  have  no  evidence  that  there  were  crocodiles 
there  in  biblical  times.      A  thirteenth-century  tract  gives 
a  strange  story  of  tierce  beasts  called  '  eoeatrices  '  having 
been    brought    there    (see     Cuckatrk  k).        Sir    John 
Maundeville    designates   them   coreodrils.      See    further 
Budde's  elaborate  commentary  on  Job  -10  f  ;    and   for 
another  view  (connecting   the   description    in   Job  with 
mythology)  see  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  $$  3. 

Crocoddus  iiiloticus,  formerly  common  througln_n.it  the  Nile, 
has  been  almost  exterminated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  riv<  r, 
though  it  -still  flourishes  above  the  second  cataract.  Tt  is  fuund 
from  the  Nile  and  the  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  and 
in  MacL-iiavxrar  and  Syria.  Large  specimens  attain  a  length  of 
15  ftet.  It  was  worshipped  bv  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  Oml  jos 
and  in  the  Fayum  (by  Lake  Moeris)  under  the  name  of  Sobku 
( transcribed  in  ( ik.  :»  Mot"\09.  ;  for  a  possible  explanation  of 
this,  sec  Maspcro,  P.t:,->i  ,-j  La:  103/  n.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

CROCODILE,  LAND  ("i.),  Lev.  ll3o,  RV ;  AV 
Chameleon  [q.v-  )■      See  also  above. 

CROCUS   ir.Si.-in..    Cant.  2 1,    RVms- ;    EV    Rose 

CROSS.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  archaeological  study  of  the  symbolism 
of  the  cross.  Interesting  as  the  task  would  be,  it  is 
really  superfluous.  If  there  was  a  time  when  it  could 
be  supposed  that  between  Christianity  and  the  non- 
Christian  religions  there  was,  in  respect  of  the  symbol 
of  the  cross,  an  affinity  that  was  divinely  appointed, 
that  time  is  passed.  We  are  no  longer  tempted  to 
imagine  that  between  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
and  the  heathen  custom  of  bearing  a  mark  indicat- 
ing the  special  religious  communion  of  the  individual, 
there  is  a  kind  of  pre-ordained  relation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  heathen  notions  did  affect 
popular  Christian  beliefs  in  very  early  times,  cannot 
be  denied  :  the  magic  virtue  ascribed  to  the  cross 
has  doubtless  a  non-Christian  origin.  For  these  matters 
it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Zucklcr  (Das  Krewz  Christ i), 
who  fully  recognises  the  original  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  earliest  Christian  view  of  the  cross.  His  sobriety 
contracts  with  the  fantastic  subjectivity  of  E.  von  Bunsen 
[Das  Symbol  des  Kre/izcs,  1876). 

First  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  aravpbs, 

which  has   a   wider   range   th.fi n    the   word    'cross'    by 

"NT  +  which  it  is  rendered  in  English.      We  find 

.  a  ure  ■  frequently  used  for  the  most  primitive 
instrument  of  o.cciilion,  the  upright  stake 
(crux  simplex)  to  which  the  delinquent  was  bound 
when  no  tree  was  at  hand  (cp  infelix  aihor  and  irifclix 
lignum;  Li  v.  1 26  Cic.  Pro  Rabir.  x),  or  on  which 
he  was  impaled  (cp  Hanomn..;),  as  well  as  for  the 
fabricated  cross  [crux  com  posit  a)  of  various  shapes. 

1  Schumacher  says  that  he  has  seen  a  crocodile  there,  but 
that  there  are  very  few  crocodiles  left  (PEPQ,  Jan.  1887,  p.  1). 
For  a  sifting  of  the  evidence  down  to  1857  see  Tobler,  Dritte 
Wandcrung  nach  Patastina  ('59),  375  ff-  Cp  Rob.  Phy. 
Geog.  ('65),  175^  ;  Baed.  _P«/.(3.  272. 
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The  origin  of  crucifixion  is  traced  back  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  cross  was  also  used  at  quite  an  early 
date  in  some  form  or  other  by  Egyptians  (Thuc. 
lno),  Persians  (Herod.  9 120),  Carthaginians  (Valerius 
Maximus  ;  Polyb.  In,  etc.),  Indians  (Diod.  2.8), 
Scythians  (Justin,  'J 5),  and  others,  besides  the  Greeks 
(C-  Curtius,  44)  and  the  Romans.1  Among  the  last- 
named,  lumber,  this  cruel  form  of  punishment  (cp 
Cic.  Verr.  f>  04  '  crudelissiinum  teterrimumque  sup- 
phciun.';  Jos.  /'/  v.  11  1)  was  originally  rescr\ed  for 
slaves  [\crvi!c  supplici uiu  ;  compare  the  application  of 
the  term  Jim  /per  to  slaves)  and  criminals  of  the  worst 
kind.-  It  was  at  first  considered  loo  shameful  a  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  upon  Roman  citizens  (Cic.  Par. 
1  5  5bi  etc. ). 

CM  the  .  ross  proper  there  were  three  shapes— the  crux 
iwDii.wit    or    four-armed    cross,    the   crux   coma/issu    or 
0    ~,  three-armed   cross,  and    the    crux    decussal.t 

*  '  which  is  more  commonly  known  as  St. 
Andrew's  cross.  Following  the  old  tradition  of  the 
Church  (  ben.  llaer.W.  2-1  4  ;  Justin.  Trvph.  91  ;  Tert.  adv. 
Jud,  10,  eu  . )  which  finds  some  support  in  the  assertion 
of  the  <  jos pels  that  above  the  head  of  Jesus  was  placed  a 
title  (Mk.  1 :")  26  iirLypacpT]  ttjs  cartas  ;  Lk.  'So  ^3  eiriypcMpi) ; 
Mt.  -737  cu'Wa  ;  Jn.  19 19  rirXos),  the  cross  of  the  I\'T 
has  commonly  been  taken  to  be  the  crux  immisssa.'^ 
The  accounts  of  the  mw/ucr  of  the  crucifixion  being 
so  meagre,  any  degree  of  certainty  on  this  point  is 
impObMble  ;4  but  the  evidence  seems  to  preponderate  in 
favour  of  the  traditional  view. 

The  four-armed  cross  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion  of  Jesus    was   most    probably    of   the    followi: 


3.  NT  cross. 


description.      It  consisted  of  two  pieces- 


4.  Crucifixion. 


an  upright  stake  [stipes,  staticulum),  which 
was  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  with  pegs  or  fastened  to  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  a  cross-beam  (antenna^  patibulum), 
which  was  carried  by  the  condemned  to  the  place  of 
execution.  High  up  in  the  upright  stake  an  indentation 
was  probably  made  in  which  to  fasten  with  cord  and 
perhaps  also  to  nail  the  cross-beam  (cp  Lucian's  £r\a 
TEKTaivew  ;  also  Hor.  Carm.  1  35  ;  Cic.  Verr.  D21).  At 
a  suitable  height  from  the  ground  was  fixed  a  peg 
(irfiyfjLa,  sedile ,  see  Iren.  Hacr.  ii.  21-4)  on  which  to  set 
the  body  astride  (cp  Justin,  Dial.  91  ;  Iren.  I.e.  ;  Tert. 
cont.  Marc.  diS)  so  that  the  whole  weight  might  not  rest 
upon  the  hands  and  arms.5  This,  together  with  the 
fastenings,  made  _x  rest  for  the  feet  [viroirodiov, 
supped  a  mum  lignum;  cp  Greg,  of  Tours,  De  Glor. 
Martyr. ,  chap.  6)  unnecessary. 

It  is  probable  that  on  such  a  cross  as  this  Jesus 
was  crucified,6  and  that  the  execution  was  carried  out 
in  the  regular  manner.  Soon  after  the 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  1 16  ;  Dion.  Hal. 
948),  or  on  the  way  to  execution  (Liv.  333°.  cp  Ci,c. 
Verr.  654)  the  condemned  was  scourged."  He  was 
led,  bearing  his  own  cross,  or  rather  part  of  it  (Plut. 
De    sera    itttmaus    vu/dicl,/,    chap.     9  ;     Artemid.    2 56 

1  In  some  of  these  cases  (e.g.,  Persians'),  no  doubt,  only  the 
crux  simplex  is  intended.  The  cross  in  the  strict_  sense  of  the 
word  was  not  used  by  the  early  Jews.  In  Esth.  To  S  ij  <Jp  re- 
presents n'-n  '  tu  hang  '  (cp  the  application  of  the  term  -.^n  to 
[esus  by  the  later  Jews),  by  a-Taupofc.  See,  however,  Hang- 
1N.O.  It  w_is  introduced  into  Palestine  hy  the  Rumans  (see 
Law  anii  h  s tice,  §  12;  and  cp  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  H2  x.\.<i2,  /.;/ 
ii.  1-Jo).  IVsh.  in  the  Oospels  uses  ._V,C,//-,  which  seems  to 
mean  primarily  '  to  elevate.'     Our  .m  (4156)  uses  salaha. 

'*  Cp  Lk.  2H  i2,  Sen.  Ep.  7,  Cic.  Pttron.  71,  L)ion.  h  52,  Jos. 
Ant.  13  22,  Apul.  Ada.  3. 

3  This  too  is  the  shape  of  the  cross  m  the  old  (y<\  eent.) 
caricature  of  the  crucifixion  which  was  found  on  the  l'al.itine 
hill  at  Rome 

4  N.rne  scholars  (Keim,  etc.)  have  contended  for  the  crux 
coii/uiissti  (ep  Seneca,  Consoi.  ad  Alar.,  20,  Jos.  Bj  v.  11 1). 

5  Jeremy  Taylor  (Life  of  Chrht)  supposes  the  body  to  have 
'  rested  upon  nothing  but  four  great  wounds.' 

6  The  offence  alleged  (Lk.  23  2)  was  a  political  one.  Stoning 
was  the  Jewish  punishment  for  blasphemy.  See  Law  and 
Justice,  §  12. 

7  The  scourging  of  Lk.  23  22  Jn.  19 1  was  probably  a  pre- 
liminary and  therefore  an  irregular  one. 
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and  cp  the  symbolical  phrase  in  Mt.  IO38  I624)  to 
which  he  was  bound,  along  the  public  roads  to  an 
eminence  (see  GoLGi/niA)  outside  the  city  gates  (Cic. 
Very.  ;»i'j6  ;  Plaut.  Mil.  glor.  ii.  4  6).  In  front  of 
him  went  a  herald  bearing  a  tablet  [titulus ;  Suet.,  Cal. 
32)  of  condemnation,  or  he  himself  carried  the  atria 
(cp  traWs,  Seer.  HE  1 17  ;  iriva^,  Kuseb.  HE  v.  I44; 
\ei'/vw/<a,  Suz.  HE  I17)  suspended  by  a  cord  from  his 
neck  (Suet.  Calig.  32  ;  Doniit.  10  ;  Dio  Cass.  f>4  3  ; 
Euseb.  HE  v.  I44).  On  arrival  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion the  cruciarius  was  stripped  of  his  clothing  and 
laid  on  the  ground  upon  his  back.  The  cross-beam 
was  then  thrust  under  his  head,  and  his  arms  were 
stretched  out  across  it  to  the  right  and  left  and  perhaps 
bound  to  the  wood  (cp  Lucan,  Phars.  6543  f.  Plin. 
H X  xxviii.  4 11),  the  hand  being  fastened  by  means 
of  a  long  nail  (cp  crucijigcrc,  affigere).  Already,  before 
or  after  the  arrival  of  the  condemned  (see  Cic.  I'err. 
v.  6'i,  and  cp  Polyb.  i.  SO  6  ;  Diod.  xxv.  5  s  ;  Jos  BJ 
vii.  64),  the  upright  stake  had  been  firmly  fastened  in  the 
ground.  The  cross-beam  was  then,  with  the  help  of 
ropes  (cp  perhaps  Plin.  HX  xxix.  457)  and  perhaps 
of  some  other  simple  contrivance,  raised  to  its  place  on 
the  stake.  Here  it  was  hung  provisional!}',  by  a  rope 
attached  to  its  ends,  on  a  firm  nail  or  notch,1  whilst 
the  body  was  placed  astride  the  lower  peg  111  the  stake, 
and  the  legs  bound.  The  beams  were  then  probably 
bound  and  nailed  together  at  the  point  of  intersection. 
Nails  like  those  already  used  for  the  hands  would  be 
employed  to  fix  the  feet  (Lk.  'J.  i  39  ;  cp  Plautus,  Mottcl. 
ii.  1 13  ;  Just.  Dial,  chap.  U7  ,  Tert.  Adv.  Marc.  3ig, 
etc.),  which  were  only  slightly  elevated  above  the 
ground.  The  nails  were  driven  through  each  foot 
either  in  front,  through  the  instep  and  sole,  or  at  the 
side,  through  the  fe/ido  Arhillis.'1  The  body  remained 
on  the  cross  until  it  decayed  (Hon  Ep.  i.  It) 48  Lucan, 
Pkars.  6543),  or  (from  the  time  of  Augustus)  until  it 
was  given  up  to  the  friends  of  the  condemned  for  burial 
(Qninul.  Decl.  69  ;  ep  Jos.  BJ  iv.  52).  Soldiers  were 
set  to  watch  the  crucified  (Cic.  Pro  Rahir.  4  n  ;  Petron. 
Sat.  b\  (Hunt.  Dec. I.  69;  Mt.  2766  Jn.  IH23).  Death 
resulted  from  hunger  (Euseb.  HESS)  or  pain  (Seneca, 
Ep.  101).  To  alleviate  the  latter  the  Jews  offered  the 
victim  a  stupefying  draught  (Mk.  I023  Mt.  27 34  Bab. 
Sanh.  /.  4-S 1 ).  Breaking  of  the  legs  ((TKeXoKoirta  ;  see 
§  6)  was  a  distinct  form  of  punishment  among  the 
Romans  (Seneca.  De  J ra  332  ;  Suet.  Aug.  67  ;  cp, 
however,  Origcn  on  Mt.  2754).  M*  A-  C. 

Modern  realism  takes  an  interest  in  these  painful 
details   which    was  unknown  to    primitive   Christianity 

_    „  ,-   ,    ,and     to     the    evangelists.        From     an 

5.  Evangelists        ,       ,     .     ,        .  °     r  (1  . 

.    ,      ?    -  archaeological   point  of  view  this  may 

point  of  view.  ,     .     .-<-  ~,     ,    ,  -.  -  ,        •  . 

*  be  justified  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  point 

out    that  the  evangelists  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the 

archaeology  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Passion.     All 

indeed  that  they  seem  to  care  for  is  (1)  the  opportunity 

which  the  Cross  gave  for  Christ  to  make  fresh  disclosures 

(in   speech)    of   his    wonderful    character,    and    (2)    the 

proofs  which  the  Passion  gave,  as  it  appeared  to  them, 

of  a  '  pre-established  harmony  '  between  prophecy  and 

the  life  of  Jesus.      When  the  4<r/j.vpvi<rfj.€vos  olvos  (wine 

mingled  with  myrrh)  or  u^os  (vinegar)  is  mentioned,  it 

is   chiefly,   we   mav  presume,   to   suggest   a  connection 

with   I's.  il!» m. a     So  the   'casting  lots'   doubtless  fixed 

1  Jeremy  Taylor  (Life  0/ Christ)  and  Farrar  (Life  of  Christ), 
assume  that  the  body  was  nailed  to  a  prostrate  cross  which  was 
afterwards  raised  and  fixed  in  its  socket.  < 'p  however,  the 
expressions  crucem  ascenderc,  in  crucem  excurrcrc,  ava^aii/en/ 
e~i  Tor  or.,  etc. 

2  See  Brandt,  Die  Evangelische  Geschic.hte,  from  which  this 
part  of  the  description  is  burrowed.  For  the  two  nails  cp 
Plautus,  Mostell.  ii.  1  13  and  stc  Me\\.-r.  Others  (Keim,  Farrar, 
etc.)  think  that  only  one  nail  was  used. 

3  This  seems  to  be  plain  from  the  expression  in  Mt.  27  34 
(WH  and  RV)  'wine  mingled  with  gall.'  The  allusion  is  to 
Ps.  00  2t  <\oA>),  'gall,'  would  never  have  come  in  otherwise), 
and  one  remembers  that  Ps.  'J J  (from  which  the  'Eli,  eli,' etc., 
of  Mt.  27  4'.  is  taken)  is  a  fellow  psalm  to  Ps.  o9.      See  also  Lk. 
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itself  in  tradition  because  of  the  parallelism  of  Ps.  22  18.1 

The  only  XT  passages  in  which  a  clear  trace  of  sympathy 

with  the  physical  pains  of  Jesus  is  discernible  are  Lk. 

2244  and   Heb.  57,    especially  the   former.      Here   also 

great  reserve  is   noticeable.        Though   Wet  stein  {A  T, 

1751)    quotes    several    ancient    writers    who   state    that 

sweat,    in    some    circumstances,    is    really    tinged    with 

blood,2  vet    the   early   writer    of    Lk.  *2'1 4 ',/.'•*   contents 

himself   with    saying    that    the    sweat    of   Jesus    in    his 

agony  was   '  as  it   were  clots   of  blood  '   (^&ei  dp6fj.(3ot 

,       .  aifiaros).      There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
6.  Deatn  ot  NT  writer  h  1(|  formed  lhe  idua  that  jcsus 

died  of  a  broken  heart,  as  W.  Stroud, 
M.  D, ,  supposed  (  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the 
Death  of  Christ,  1847) — certainly  an  idea  for  which 
many  modern  readers  of  the  Gospel  would  be  glad  to 
find  sufficient  evidence.  The  hypothesis  is  based  on 
Jn.  I934,  where  we  read  that  '  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a 
spear  pierced  (eVt'£e)  his  side,  and  forthwith  there  came 
out  blood  and  water. '  Krom  a  critical  point  of  view', 
we  can  hardly  say  that  the  fact  that  Jesus  received 
this  wound  after  he  had  breathed  his  last  is  welL 
established  ;  theorising  upon  it  therefore,  with  1  view 
to  determine  the  cause  of  Jesus'  death,  is  excluded. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  (see  Orig.  on  Alt.  27 54)  that 
(t  lance  wound  was  sometimes  given  to  those  who  were 
crucified  to  accelerate  death.  The  probability  is  (if  the 
kernel  of  Jn.  19 31-37  be  accepted  as  historical)  that  the 
two  malefactors  first  had  their  legs  broken  {crucifragium) 
and  then  received  their  coup  de  grace  by  being  pierced 
with  ^  lance.  This  is  not  opposed  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  v.  34,  for  all  that  the  evangelist  denies 
is  that  the  legs  of  Jesus  were  broken.  That  the  state- 
ment of  the  •eye-witness'  (6  iajpaKws)  has  come  down 
to  us  in  its  original  form,  cannot,  however,  safely  be 
asserted,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the 
issuing  of  '  blood  and  water  '  from  an  internal  source 
physiologically.  Perhaps  one  may  suppose  that  the 
writer  of  Jn.  I931-37  in  its  present  form  has  accommodated 
the  facts  of  tradition  (the  tradition  attested  by  the  '  eye- 
witness ' )  to  his  theological  needs.  There  is  a  theological 
commentary  on  the  '  blood  and  water'  in  +  Jn.  578/!, 
where  the  'water'  and  the  'blood'  have  become,  as  it 
were,  technical  expressions  for  permanent  supernatural 
channels  of  divine  grace,  though  the  commentary  may 
to  us  (not  to  its  first  readers]  be  as  obscure  as  the  text. 

'  With  regard  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Stroud  (viz.,  that  death 
was  sudden  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  blood  and 
water  were  the  separated  clot  and  serum  of  the  escaped  blood  in 
the  pericardial  sac,  which  the  spear  had  pierced),  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  invariable  fact,  of  which  this  physieian  appears 
to  ha\e  been  igiiurant,  that  the  blood  eseai'ing  into  a  serum 
cavity  from  rupture  of  a  great  organ,  such  as  the  heart 
(aneurysmal  aorta)  or  parturient  uterus,  does  not  show  the 
smallest  tendency  to  separate  into  clot  and  serum  ("blood  "  and 
"water,"  as  he  takes  it),  but  remains  thick,  dark-red  liquid 
blood.  The  notion  that  the  wound  was  on  the  left  side  is  com- 
paratively late.  It  is  embodied  in  some  of  the  newer  crucifixes, 
where  the  wound  is  placed  horizontally  about  the  fifth  costal 
interspace;  but  in  most  modern  crucifixes,  and  probably  in  all 
the  more  ancient,  the  wound  is  placed  somewhat  low  on  the 
right  side.  That  it  was  deep  and  wide,  is  inferred  from  the 
language  of  Jn.  20  27,  where  Thomas  is  bidden  to  "  reach  hither 
thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side" — namely  the  side  of  the 
spiritual  body.' 

[The  ordinary  view  of  the  motive  of  the  soldier  (Jn.  10  34)— 
viz.,  that  he  wished  to  make  sure  of  the  death  of  Jesus — is  of 
course  a  mere  conjecture.  If,  therefore,  the  expression  e£eKfV- 
Tf\<Ta.v  (  =  np1i  'they  thrust  through,'  in  Zech.  12  10)  will  permit  it, 
some  may  prefer  to  accept  a  new  hypothesis  that  the  wound 
inflicted  by  the  lance  wis  only  a  slight  one.  The  author  of  this 
hypothesis  thus  explains  it.  —  En.]  '  .May  it  not  have  been  n 
thoughtless,  rather  than  a  brutal  act,  the  point  of  the  lance  being 
directed  at  something  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  perhaps  a  dis- 

20  36and_espee[ally  Jn.  VJ2-if,  which  allude  to  the  same  passage 
(the  Supoi  of  Jn.  corresponds  to  the  eis  -rqv  Bi\pav  fxov  of  the 
psalm),  ofos  is  most  naturally  rendered  Vinegar  [</.2'.]\  cp 
quotations  in  Wetstein.      This  too  suits  f\s.  (i'.i. 

1  This  is  not  inconsistent  w  ilh  the  fact  that  the  second  part  of 
Mt.  27  35  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS,  and  omitted  by  recent 
editors.      See  Jn.  1024. 

-  '  Numerous  more  or  less  unauthentic  modern  instances  have 
also  been  needlessly  brought  together.'— c.c 

■'  An  early  addition  to  the  original  text  ( WH). 
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coloured  wheal,  bleb,  or  exudation,  such  .is  the  scourging  (Wt. 
^26)  might  have  left,  or  the  pr<_s>Urc  of  the  (assumed)  ligature 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  body  might  ha\  c  produced  ? 
Water  not  unmixed  with  bl.md  from  some  Mi.h  sunerlirial 
source  is  conceivable;  but  bluud  and  water  fruin  an  interna! 
source  are  a  mystery.' — (\  r_". 

Apart  from  the  references  to  the  cross  in  the  evangeli- 
cal narratives,  there  are  a  few  passages  in  which  the 
cross  is  mentioned,  or  li  is  la-en  thought 
to  be  mentioned,  in  ...  manner  which  has 
the  note  of  originality, 
i.  If  Sellin  (St'r/u'>.''afr/,  106)  were  right  in  reading 
■'v  -'T-'K""N'  in  Is.  r>:'a  we  should  get  a  sinking  though 
unconscious  anticipation  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  in 
prophecy.  It  is  this  writer's  rather  strange  theory  that 
Zeruhbabel  [</-'.],  whom  he  idealises  111  the  light  of 
Is.  ,")3  and  kindred  passages,  suffered  impalement  as  the 
Jewish  Messianic  king.  Unfortunately  the  sense  of  'cross' 
(ffravpos)  for  in  is  justified  neither  by  its  etymology  (see 
Ges.-Buhl)   nor   by  usage.  Taw   means   properly   a 

tribal  or  religious  sign,  and  is  used  in  I'./ek.  'J  46  for  a 
mark  of  religious  import  on  the  forehead  (cp  L'utiixgs, 
§  6)  and  in  Job  0I35  (if  the  text  is  right)  for  a  signature. l 
Xo  Jew  would  have  used  in  for  (jravp'js,  though,  the 
crux  commissa  being  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  the  cross  is 
often  referred  to  by  early  Christian  \\  nters  as  the 
mystical  Tau. 

2.  Mt.  IO38  '  He  that  taketh  not  (ov  \afxfiavei)  his 
cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me  '  ;  cp 
Lk.  14^7  'doth  not  bear  (ou  ^.-toraj'ei)  his  cross'  ;  Mt. 
bE-4  -let  him  take  up  (ripdruj)  his  cross'  (so  Mk.  b'34 
Lk.  9;j).  Two  views  are  held:  (1)  That  to  take,  or 
take  up,  or  bear  1  cross  was  a  prmcrbial  phrase  for 
undergoing  a  great  disgrace,  suggested  by  the  sight  of 
the  Roman  punishment  of  crucifixion;  and  (-)  that 
though  the  substance  of  the  saying  may  be  due  to  Jesus 
himself,  the  form,  as  perhaps  in  many  other  cases,  is  due 
to  the  recasting  of  the  saying  by  a  later  generation, 
possibly  under  the  influence  of  the  highly  original 
phraseology  of  Paul. 

3.  Oak  2ro  XPL<TT<?  <Tvve<7Taijp<jjfA,ai  ;  '  I  have  been 
crucified  with  Christ '  (cp  614).  It  would  be  difficult  to 
assert  that  this  strong  expression  was  suggested  by  any 
saying  of  Jesus  ;  it  has  obviously  arisen  out  of  the 
previous  statement,  '  through  the  law  I  died  to  the  law  ' 
The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is  of  slight  interest  to  Paul  as 
a  mere  historical  event  ;  it  becomes  all-important 
through  the  apostle's  mystical  connexion  with  Christ. 
The  crucifixion  has  an  ideal  as  well  as  a  real  character, 
and  the  former  gives  a  value  to  the  latter  (cp  Adam  and 
Eve,  §  2).      On  Gal.  3i3  see  Hanging.  t.  k.  c. 

See  further  Jesus,  $29/.,  and  Gospels,  §^  12  14;  also 
Brandt,  Du:  Evaiif:Itschc  Geschkkte  ( '93 ; ,  1 7 off.  ,  Keim, 
Jesu  von  A'azara,  'Sy^ff.  ;  Meyer,  D<n  Mattlhiu^-Iivan- 
gelium  (7th  ed. ,  1898),  488/  ;  Godet's  Commentary  on 
Luke  ;  and,  in  particular  O.  Zoeklei's  Das  Kmtz  ( ' hristi 
(1875  ;  ET  1878).         £§  1-4  M.  ...  c,  ^  5-7  T.  K.  c. 

CROW(kopconh),  liar.  fi5t.      See  Raven. 

CROWN-      In  considering  the  crown  of  the  Hebrews 

the  primary  signification  of  the  English  word,  and  the 

1  T7-„^„4.-  origin  of  the  crown  itself,  must  not 
1.  Varieties.    ,&l4      ...      ,        , ,     .     n 

be    lost    sight    of.         Originally   crown, 

garland,  fillet,  chaplet,  and  diadem  were  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  one  another. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  Israelite  crown  we  have  no 
certain  information.  The  ancient  Egyptian  forms  of 
the  upper  and  lower  country  crowns,  the  one  with  high 
receding  slope,  the  other  bottle-shaped  (see  hieroglyphs 
m  Egypt,  §  43  n. ),  are  less  to  be  thought  of  than  the 
Assyrian  truncated  cone  with  its  small  pointed  elevation 
rising  in  the  centre.  The  latter  was  worn  by  the  highest 
classes,  and  may  well  have  been  the  head-dress  of 
1  So  RV,  with  most  critics  ;  but  the  text  oft'.  34./T  is  certainly 
in  disorder  (see  Beer,  ad  loc.~).  "Ti  'my  sign  '  (='my  signature  ') 
is  a  most  improbable  expression.  Tg.  and  Yg.  presuppose  ''?V- '^ 
'my  desire.' 
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Hebrew    royalty.  Another    important    variety    was 

the  Diadem  [g.v.],  which  was  worn  as  ^  fillet  (see 
Tekjlw,  1),  or  encircled  the  high  imperial  hat  of 
Persian  sovereigns.  From  this  has  probably  been 
derived  the  high  priest's  Mrikic  [</.?'.,  2].  The  Persian 
hat  is  perhaps  referred  to  in  the  late  Heb.  kcther  (ins 
Esth.lir  2i7  68  and  perhaps  Ps.  459  [10]  [Gni.  Che.], 
in  Esth.  dt&Sytia),1  and  in  the  ulSapis  of  1  Esd.  :}  6  (EV 
'  headtire')  The  Hebrews  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  ancient  custom  of  distinguishing  rulers  by 
special  forms  of  headgear  ;  but  m  the  freijuent  allusions 
to  the  ceremonies  of  a  royal  accession 
lorimaliori  is  mentioned  only  once — 
in  the  case  of  Jmsh  (2K.II12).  See  Coronation. 
l'.esides  the  bracelets  (niiyatn  I  so  We.'s  emendation: 
see  Bracelet),  we  see  that  the  distinctive  ornament 
worn  by  King  Joash  was  the  nvzer  in-  It  means  simply 
'  mark  of  separation  or  consecration," a  and,  originally,  was 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  fillet  (WKS  AW.  SemA2) 
483  f  ).  In  post-exilic  literature  it  forms  part  of  the 
high  priest's  headdiess  (see  Mitre,  3  4).  Of  its  earliest 
use  we  are  ignorant.  It  is  true  that  according  to  1  S. 
1 10  S.iul's  ni-zcr  was  transferred  to  his  rival  David  ;  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  statement  is  historical.  The 
representation  that  kings  went  into  battle  wearing  their 
insignia  need  not  be  disputed  ;3  but  there  is  good  ground 
for  suspecting  that  the  writer  (who  is  an  Ephraimite)  is 
imaginative.  See  Samuel,  i.  §  4  (2).  Nouack  {HA 
1  307)  holds  that  Solomon  was  the  first  to  introduce 
a  royal  crown.  Certainly  David  did  not  have  his  son 
crowned  (anxious  though  he  was  to  have  Solomon's 
right  popularly  recognised  :  1  K.  1 33),  and  neither 
Absalom  nor  Adonijah  went  through  the  rite  of  corona- 
tion when  claiming  the  throne  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that,  when  so  much  is  said  of  Solomon's  throne  (1  K. 
]0i8),  nothing  is  hinted  about  a  crown.  That  the 
'ufdrdJi  (r.-i-^i')  was,  at  least  for  a  limited  period,  the 
usual  ornament  of  Jewish  kings  may  be  taken  as  certain. 
It  is  possible  that  this  also  was  originally  a  diadem  or 
fillet,  although  in  Job  31 36  we  read  that  it  could  be 
'  bound '  upon  the  head  (i:y),  which  suggests  that  it 
was  a  turban.  In  Cant.  3ir  it  represents  the  bride- 
groom's (Hellenic?)  garland.4  Not  only  does  the 
\itdrdh,  by  i  common  metaphor,  typify  dignity  and 
honour,  but  also  in  late  passages  its  possession  implies 
sovereignty  and  its  loss  is  synonymous  with  the  king's 
degradation.  A  case  of  the  former  is  Ps.  21  3  [4],  '  Thou 
settest  a  crown  (rnny)  of  fine  gold  on  his  head  '  (arityavov 
£k  \16ov  tl/jlLov)  ;  of  the  latter,  Ezek.  21  26  [31],  '  Remove 
the  mitre  (nDJ^E  KtdapLs),  and  t.tke  off  the  crown  (may 
(TTtyavos).'  Here  we  may  follow  Smend  and  Bertholet 
in  explaining  both  mitre  and  crown  of  the  royal  insignia: 
Zedekiah  is  to  be  stripped  of  all  h-:s  dignity.      For  the 

1  It  is  in  Esther,  too,  that  the  decoration  of  the  horse  with  the 
king's  crown  is  most  clearly  associated  with  the  royal  dignity 
Contrast  LsLh.  6  8  with  iK.l  33).  See  also  Chaim.kt.  In  later 
Hebrew  mD  became  the  ordinary  word  for  crown.  It  is  used 
in  the  phrase,  '  the  crmvn  of  the  law,'  a  precious  crown-shaped 
ornament  of  the  scrolls  of  the  Pentateuch,  also  of  the  crowns 
on  certain  Hebrew  letters  and  in  the  famous  Mishnic  sentence 
(Aboth  4  jo),  'There  are  three  crowns:  the  cruwn  of  Torah 
(Law),  the  crown  of  priesthood,  and  the  crown  of  royalty;  but 
the  crown  of  a  good  name  excels  them.'  Laganie  {Gvsam. 
Ahhandl.  i3f)7  13-15)  regards  -|ro  a*  a  Persian  loan-word;  but 
the  root  is  common  in  Ih.brew.  As  in  moht  other  words  for 
crown,  the  root-meaning  must  be  '  to  encircle.' 

2  lp>  uses  different  wnnls  for  -113.  In  2  S.  1  10  it  has  ^atrCXeioi' 
[BA1,  8td\,uj.a  [L],  in  Kv.  L"J6  TrrTaAor.  whilst  in  2  K.II12  the 
word  is  kfi  untranslated  ("^p  [I'd,  c<,Vp  [A];  but  ay  Lao-pa  [L]). 
In    the    last-mentioned     place     the     Targum    and     Pesh.    have 

3  Thenius  refers  to  Layard,  Xitrw/i,  fig-  18.  _  Rameses  put 
on  a  distinguishing  ornament  when  he  went  ag.iinst  the  Khita 
(lirugsoh,  Gcsch.  -'/ig.  499). 

4  The  mt:V  which  David  captured  (2  S.  12  30)  belonged  to  the 
idol  of  the  Ammonites  (see  Ammon,  8).  For  the  Talmudic  view 
on  this  and  other  passages  connected  with  myal  and  priestly 
crowns,  see  Leopold  Lows  excellent  essay  l  Kranz  mid  Krone' 
in  his  Gcs.  Sc/ir.  3  407./? 
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priestly  r,i~-j  (cp  Ecclus.  l.'.i-),  see  Mitre;  and  for 
other  Hcb.  words  to  designate  distinguisht-d  head-gear, 
see  Diadem,  Tuuuan. 

Crowns  or  garlands  were  worn  by  brides  (Ezek.  1(1 12 

mx£n  n~-vj    and    by    bridegrooms    (Is.  61 10    -ins,    RV 

garland).1     The  'oil  of  joy*  (id.,  v.  3)  recalls 

the  royal  anointing  (see  CoRONATlu.v),  and 

*P  it  may  be  that  the  bridegroom  -wore  a  chaplet 

crown.  ^  kin^r  of  the  festival  Delitzsch  thinks  that 
the  bridegroom's  p/cr  was  a  turban.  Solomon  (Cant. 
3 11)  is  represented  as  wearing  a  diadem  or  'dhlrdh  on 
the  day  of  his  espousals  (cp  Canticles,  §  9).  In 
the  time  of  Vespasian  the  bridegroom's  chaplet  was 
abandoned  (Miih.  Sot  ah  914).  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Jews  resumed  the  use  of  wreaths  for  brides. 

Josephus  asserts  that  after  the  return  from  the  exile 

Aristobulus,  eldest  son  of  Hyrcanus  I. ,  was  the  first  to  put 

.    _     .       ...  '  adiadem  on  his  head  '  (mdibjua,,  Ant. 

4.  Post-exilic  ....                                  " 

,  ____  xni.  11 1).    hrom  /eeh.  o  q-15.  however, 

ana  NT  usages.  ..          , ',                 .,    .   4 ■    \        u 

0  it   would   appear   that  Zeeliariah  was 

directed  to  select  from  the  exiles'  gifts  enough  gold  and 

silver  to   make   crowns   (n'n-j-;)  or  a  crown  (n-r*;,  We., 

Now. )  for  Zerubbal  icl. 2     Josephus  was  perhaps  thinking 

solely  of  the  Ha-irx.ni.rean  kings  ;  those  priest-kings  wore 

'  buckles   of  gold  '    on   their  shoulders,  not  crowns   on 

their   he-ads   (1   Mace.  10 89    1444,    irbpwqv    xpwfy '*     S'-',J 

Buckle,  3).      The  Talmud  thinks  that   Ihuilnus,  the 

'second   David,'  wore   two  separate   crowns,  one  royal 

and  one   priestly  (A'/dd.    66  a)  ;    and  Josephus  rep  'i'U 

a  present  to  this  king  of  ?   golden  crown  from  Athens 

((TT6'pai'os,  Ant.  xiv.  85). 

The  1  jv.  (TTi'pai'os,  which  properly  denotes  the  badge 
of  merit  as  distinct  from  oiabrj/jia  the  badge  of  royalty 
(see  Diadem),  is  frequently  used  by  O  to  n-pre.cnt 
n~r:y  ;  but  the  distinction  between  btdb-qfia  and  vrcfpavos 
was  not  consistently  observed  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 

In  the  NT  arifiavos  is  used  of  the  garlands  given  to 
the  victors  in  games  ( 1  Cor.  9  25  ;  cp  2  Tim.  'J  5),  of  the 
ornaments  worn  by  the  '  elders,'  etc.  in  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse- (Rev.  44  10  C?  9  7  1-1 14  [here,  the  Son  of  Man]  1, 
and  of  Jesus'  crown  of  thorns.  The  last  perhaps  affects 
the  Roman  rather  than  the  Jewish  idea  as  to  the  symbolism 
of  the  crown  ;  but  Jucla^an  Mi -as  on  such  matters  must  by 
that  dale  have  been  assimilated  to  the  Roman. 

InRV  1  M  xcc.  10 29  11  35  13  ^,739  2Macc.l4  4(<7T^0ax'o?) 
'  crown  '  (AV  'crown  tax  ')  refers  to  a  '  fixed  money  pay- 
ment like  the  Roman  auruin  coronartum  (Cic.  in  Pis.ui. 
ch.  37),  in  room  of  the  wieath  or  crown  of  gold  which 
at  one  time  it  was  customary,  and  even  obligatory,  for 
subject  peoples  to  present  as  a  gift  of  honour  (cp  2 
Mace.  14.4  and  §  2  above)  to  the  reigning  king  on 
certain  occasions'  (Camb.  Bib.  ad  *.  Mace.  TJ29);  see 
Tax  vnnx 

On  the 5tV  of  the  altar  (Ex.  o0  3/.  37=6/  EV  'crown,' 
RVmsT  'rim'  or  'moulding'),  see  Altar,  §11;  on 
that  of  the  ark  (il>.  2'm  ^2),  see  Auk,  jj  13  ;  and  on 
that  of  the  table  of  shewbrcad  '  (ib.  'l^-z^f.  '.\7  nf. ),  see 
Altar,  $  10.  (T>  renders  by  Kv/j.aTiov  ffrpewrov  and 
art''  .r.'T}. 

See  Chaplet,  Mitre,  Turban  ;   and  cp  Gold, 

I.  A. — S.  A.   C. 

CRUCIFIXION.      See  Cuoss. 

CTMJoS  1.  The  cruse  of  water  (H  j~7'  sappdhath) 
which  stood  by  Saul's  1*-  4  when  he  was  surprised  by 
David  {1  S.  ^Gni2i6:  cp  1  K.  l!i6)  was  pmbablv  a 
small  w,Uer-jar  of  porous  clay  like  the  'ibrl/c  (vulgar 
pronunciation,  brfk)  of  the  modern  Svrnns  and 
Egyptians.  The  porosity  of  the  clay  enables  the 
water  to  be  kept  c<  >ol  if  the  brik  is  placed  in  a  draught. 

1  The  reading  is  difficult.  Many  follow  Hitzig  and  read  -ry 
for:--'  (/j./i.,  SHOT  no):  'like  a  bridegroom  who  ordtrs 
his  o-ir  inal.'  Cr.v.ns  it  mav  he  added,  are  still  used  in  the 
marri  v^t  n.n-s  of  the  (  ",reek  (.  luirch. 

'2  T\r-:  M  r  a-M  '■■■-.  /«  ..h-irinh's  crown  to  Joshua  the  high  priest ; 
but  tin-,  can  hardly  b-j  maintained  (see  ZERUBU^iait.,  and  cp  Kimhi 
ad  loci.  '       • 
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The  same  vessel  was  used  by  the  poor  to  hold  oil  (cp 
1  K.  17 12  14  16,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
larger  -3  or  water-jar  [EV  'pitcher']  in  which  the 
household  supply  was  fetched  from  the  well  [Gen. 
•J  ti4 ^   O  vvpia]). 

In  1  K.  17  (I.e.,  in  lf>6  and  in  Judith  105,  <F  uses  the  ^onI 
Kfi^riKijs',  also  written  Ka(u.i/'a«7js,  which,  if  from  KajUTruj,  wmilil 
suggest  the  shape  of  the  Roman  ampulla. 

2.  The  cruse  of  hone}'  which  Jeroboam's  wife  took  as 
part  of  her  present  to  Ahijah  (1  K.  I43)  was  the  bakbuk 
or  earthenware  bottle  (see  Bottle).  The  Greek  trans- 
lators (l3AL  Aq. )  render  by  crTafAvos,  a  wine-jar,  which, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  also  used  by  C'liAFL  for  the 
sinseneth  { EY  '  pot  of  manna')  laid  up  in  the  sanctuary 
(Ex.  I633).  This  cruse  or  jar  of  manna  was  of  earthen- 
ware according  to  the  Targum,  but  of  gold  according 
to  O  (toe.  cit. ). 

3.  The  cruse  (rrn^.  vSpicKT))  of  2  K.  2-2oy,  used  by 
Elisha  to  -hold  salt,  was  probably  n  flat  dish  or  plate 
rather  than  a  bottle  or  jar  (cp  nr^,  2  Ch.  ;.>.">  13  [O  ical 
evobibdrf]  ;  r~y^  in  2  K.  '21 13  6  d\d/3a<Trpos  [P>],  rb 
aXd^acrrpou  [A],  to  tti'^iov  [L],  Pan). 

4.  On  the  cruse  (7;  dXaJacrTpos  ;  AV  V><<\,  2)  of  Mt. 
20 7,  etc.,    strictly  a  jar   or   phial    of  alabaster,  usually 


pear -shaped     or     pyramidal 

Alahaster. 


(Pliny, 


II X    956), 

A.  R.  S. 


CRYSTAL.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  rock 
crystal  is  intended  by  the  icpuaraWos  of  Rev.  21  n  :  glass 
is  repn  sen  ted  by  va\os  (see  Glass).  Theophrastus 
($l)  reckons  crystal  among  the  pellucid  stones  used  for 
engraved  seals.  In  modern  speech  we  apply  the  term 
crystal  (as  the  ancients  apparently  did)  to  a  glass-like 
transparent  stone-  (commonly  of  a  hevigniinl  form)  of 
the  flint  family,  the  most  refined  kind  of  cjuartz. 

In  C>  KpvaTaWos  represents — 

a.  rr".  '  frost '  or  '  ice,'  perhaps  even  in  Ezek.  I22.1 

b-  mpx  ['jiix]  (Is.  51i2,  EVf  'carbuncles'), — that  is, 
'stones  of  fire'  (cp  Ass.  alhin  iXiti,  'stone  of  fire  = 
hipindit),  on  an  assumed  derivation  from  nip,  '  to  kindle' 
(lit.  by  rubbing]:  hence  the  rendering  of  .\<\.  'Kid.  rpvira- 
viiipyw,  Sym.  Tlieod.  \\W.  ]  y\v(pi)s,  \*g.  lapidrs  siiilptos 
\_scalptos\      EXX  and  Pesh.  have  KpvcrrdWoi'  (nip?). 

c    r^-z,  EV  'bdellium'  Xu.  117  (cp  Field,  Ilcxap.). 

d.    T.E'p,  VX  'vapour'  (Ps.  1  -1  s 8 ). 

For  Job2Si7i-  AV  i^y.21).  RV  'glass'  ;   see  Glass. 

»;-2-.,  gtlbi-s  (Job  28  18  ;  RV  'crystal,'  AV  'pearls'), 
is  of  obscure  origin  ;  cp  perhaps  Ass.  gtibdsit,  '  be  thick, 
massive. ' 

The  RV  'crystal  finds  support  in  the  Heb.  t^^N,  'hail' 
(on  the  relation  of  meanings  see  Dllb,  s.r:  c'-2l)t  'Ul,-I  p'js>.il.ly 
in  the'Targ.  p^nn  <' ha.^.  abo  :—  T.3  -=  ^pvgov,  •■><>>  izum  [Dan.  IN  5 
zCh.  :^5  Vs.;  rp  Oi-ikkO,  which,  like  Ar.  Pers.  billaw  (the 
word  is  slightly  transpos"-!),  means  'crystal  or  even  'glass,'  as 
well  as  'beryl.'     Blau  under.stands  'glass  pearls.' 

(pBNAC  transliterates  70.8=19  and  so  Theod.  ya^t?  ;  the  Tush. 
is  tuo  paraphrastic  to  he  of  any  use;  and  vTrepT}p/j.eva.  fSjm.] 
j!is™*-^JV^O  [Syr.  Hex.,  mg.  Ju^»CuX]  are  appellatives 
derived  from  MH  i;-^;,  '  tu  heap  up/  C"^""J'~;,  'heap/  'hill.' 

CUB  p-in),  Ezek.  305  RV  ;   AV  Chub  (>].v,). 

CUBIT.     Si-c  Vlichts  and  Measures. 

The  common  term  is  iT'N,  atnmah  (prop,  length  of  fore-arm? 
see  bid*;  Ass.  ainmatu,  -£jj  in  the  Siloam  inscripticn  [5_/J), 
Gen.iii  m  cp  u"X"iT:n.  'an  ordinary  cubit1  (Dt.  3n)  rv.':x 
~£:j-i  ~"N'3  one  handbreadth  longer  than  the  usual  cubit  (Kzek. 
40  5),  etc. 

1'2j,  joined,  Judg.  3  i6t  seems  to  he  a  short  cubit  ;  so  Jewish 
tradition  ;   see  Mo'.r.-,  //;/.  1^  104  ['03]. 

™1XVS>  -Mi.  ,;27  kk.  1^25. 


'LI...  NT  te 
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Ah. 
'  seamew 


J' I    Adpos    [BAl'L]  ; 

1  Hitz.  and  Co.  delete  'terrible/  Nl'ljn  (so  ipaA(  but  not  <&Q 

^Tg.  Pesh.).     It  is  of  course  possible  that  we  should  read  nip  '■> 

cp  b. 
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Lev.  11 16  Dt.  1 4 15I),  is  mentioned  among  unclean  birds. 
It  cannot  be  identified  with  ccrLinUy.  'I  he  Hob.  root 
probably  signifies  leanness  ;  thus  the  kindred  word 
nzrc  sahhepheth  (cp  Ar.  suhdf),  denotes  cun>umption 
or  phthisis.  There  is  no  settled  Jewish  tradition  ;  but 
0  and  Yg  are  wry  likely  light  in  understanding  some 
kind  of  aquatic  bird,  perhaps  the  tern  {Sterna  /htv/nti/is, 
FFP,  135)-  The  AY  '  euekow  '  cuines  from  the  Geneva 
Bible. 

Two  species  of  cuel: 00  spend  the  summer  in  l1. destine:  Cmntus 
catiorus,  the  widely-spread  ei'imnon  i.iul.no,  which  returns  (ruin 
its  winter  quarters  towards  the  end  of  i\riLn  h  ;  ami  the  ^ri/.it 
spotted  euckuo,  ^C/hvystts  ^Liiz.far/iex,  wlm  h  arrives  rnllier 
earlier.  L..1110  1  Tus.ram  enumtntes  nine  species  of  tern  helnnLr- 
imc;  to  two  o-nera  found  in  Palestine,  some  ••(  whit  h  are  pleniilul 
alon.L;  the  s«_i  coasts  and  around  the  inland  waters,  (.spiii.dly 
in  winter.  The  shearwater,  Pujfin us,  is  anolher  idcntilie.itiuii 
suggested  for  the  Sa'iaf-h.  P.  ye/koi/tiNKs,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas,  lias  acquired  the  name  of 
'  ame  damnee '  from  the  French -speaking  inhabitants  of  the 
Bosphorus,  its  restless  habits  having  L;ivun  1  ise  hniinii;  tile 
Mohammedan  population  to  the  notion  that  it  is  the  corporeal 
habitation  of  lost  souls.  \.  m.  — A    v..  S. 

CUCUMBERS  <::wj"'-\  XvV..v7w  ;  cikym  [-yoi 
BabL],  Nu.  II5I)  and  Gcirden  of  Cucumbers  {^irp^, 
mt'Hdk;  CIKyHpATON.  Is.  18  liar.  67o[6g]f).  I''nrms 
analogous  to  the  word  rendered  'cucumber'  occur  in 
Arabic,  Aramaic,  Ethiopic,  Assyrian,  and  Carthaginian; 
and  probably  Gr.  fftKvr)1  is  the  same  word  with  the  first 
two  consonants  transposed.-  It  is  thus  known  that  what 
is  meant  is  some  kind  of  gourd,  cucumber,  or  melon, 
perhaps  primarily  Cucumis  Chate,  L.  (Luw,  330),  which 
is  now  regarded  as  1  variety  of  the  melon  [Cucumis 
Mt'/o ;  see  Hassehpiist,  Iter  Palu'sf.  491). 

The  cucumber  itself.  Cue  a  mis  sativits,  originated  in  NW. 
India,  and  certainly  the  Sanscrit  name  soukasn  looks  strikingly 
hi.;  cri'icuos.  It  seems  elear  that  the  cuciimb<-r  reached  the 
Medkirranean  re.^ii  >:i  pretty  early.  De  Candolle  ((  h\  PI. 
C:iit.  212)  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  kimwn  in 
ancient  Eg_\  pt  ;  this,  however,  applies  equally  to  the  melon  (eo8). 

.-.'-•:  (for  ,-,Nc-p"t  is  simply  'place  of  cucumbers'; 
Ar.  and  Svr.  have  similar  words  with  the  same 
meaning.      Cp  F<  >ud,  §  5.  n.  m.— vv.  t.  t.-u. 

CUMMIN  1)*--.  KyAMNON.  cyminiim,  Is.282527 
Mt.  23 ;;.i)  is  the  seed  of  an  umbelliferous  herbaceous 
plant  1  Luunnum  cvminum,  L. )  which  is  used  as  a  condi- 
ment with  different  kinds  of  food.  A  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region, s  it  was  from  an  early  period 
largely  spread  over  \V.  Asia4  The  Heb.  name,  which 
is  of  unknown  origin,  is  found  also  in  Arab.,  Syr., 
Eth.,  and  Carthaginian,  and  has  passed  into  Greek, 
Latin,  and  many  modern  languages,  including  English. 

Cummin  is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.  Thus  two 
early  Greek  comedians  include  it  in  lists  of  condiments  (Mehieke, 
378  437);  Dioscorides  (Z6if.)  and  Pliny  O-O14I57))  descri  e  its 
medicinal  properties,  the  latter  noticing  especially  its  effect  in 
producing  paleness — referred  to  by  Horace  (A/,  i.  I'.*  ift,  'exsangue 
cuminum')  and  by  Persius  (v.  55,  '  pallentis  gratia  cumini '). 

The  mention  of  the  seed  in  Mt  2823  as  a  trifling 
object  on  which  tithe  was  rigidly  imposed  by  the 
Pharisees  reminds  us  of  the  Greek  use  of  KVfj.ivoirpl<Trr}s 
{'  cummin-sawer ')  for  a,  niggard  or  skinflint  (Arist. 
Eth.  A",  iv.  I39).  In  Is.  2827,  where  Yah  we  s  varied 
discipline  of  Israel  is  illustrated  by  the  care  and  dis- 
crimination with  which  the  husb;tndman  performs  his 
appointed  task,  it  is  noticed  that  finer  grains,  cummin 
and  n^p  (see  Fn  <\iii:s),  are  threshed  with  staff  and  rod, 
the  heavier  treatment  by  the  threshing  wain  being  re- 
served for  coarser  seeds.  i>-  M. 

CUN  (;-l2),  1  Ch  138  RV  ;  AV  Chun. 

CUNNING  WORK,  CUNNING  "WORKMAN.     The 

'  cunning  workman,'  nc?-,  is  distinguished  from  the 
'craftsman' — •»-- —  m  E\.3;">35  8823,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  the  phrase  aehn  r^cyq  in  connection  with  certain 

1  Theophrastus  has  trCicvos  and  <tlkvy)  ;  according  to  Fraas  the 
former  wa->  the  cucumber,  the  latter  the  melon. 

2  So  Ges.  Thes,  s.v.  ;  Lag.  Ann.  St..  1975,  Mitth.  2  356. 

3  Bentham  and  Hooker,  Gen.  PL  \  02-1. 

*  Dioscorides  knows  it  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor. 
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textile  fabrics  (Ex.  26 131  2S6iS  86835  3038  [P])  sug- 
gests some  specialised  meaning  (see  Kmbkoideky).1 

iP  usually  has  ik/xxcttjs  ur  u^ai/ros  ;  Vg.  usually  polymitarius 
■  >!■  <>/>ua  /'>>!yi>iitarti<m,  the  work  of  the  damask  weaver  (see 
Wkavinc).  AViiih-  (K^.'JIm),  perhaps  less  mcuratdv,  has 
'embroiderer'  (s<  e  10  m  ma  in  >\  ■  i-:\ ).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'cunning  work'  (HDil'n.p)  of  K.\.  31  4  -'323335  .-  Ch.  -J.  14  |  13]  is 
mainlyih.it  ..f  (he  metal  wui  ker  and  jeweller  ;  in  2  Ch.  UO  15  it 
i.->  lliat  of  the  military  engineer. 

CUP.  'I  he  seven  Hebrew  and  < Ireek  words  rendered 
'  cup  '  in  EV  can  be  but  imperfectly  distinguished  ;  see, 
however,  I'i.mhin,  Gohi.et,  Mt.u.s,  Pottkrv  ;  also, 
on  Joseph's  di\  ming  cup,  Divination,  §  3  [3], 
Joseph;    and  on   the    'cup  of  blessing'   ( 1  Cor.  IO16), 

EUCIIAKIST,    l'Asso\'KK. 

The    hgnre     <A     1    wine-cup    occurs     frequently    to 

express   the   eliccl,    whether   cheering    (Ps.  'Jo's)   or   the 

c        .■.  re\erse,-  of  pro\  idential  appointments. 

,.      , .  TlirprnNhetsbi'iiigpriiuju-ilvinessr-nijers 

applications.      ,    '      '  7 '      .       ;       ..      ^ 

11  of  A\ue,  the  second  of  these  applications 

predominates.  In  the  NT  the  figure  describes  the  suffer- 
ings wijlingly  accepted  by1  (,'hwst  and  his  followers  (Mt. 
'JO  11  f.  li (J 39 ,  etc. ),  and  is  used  in  the  older  Jewish  sense 
in  Revelation  {e.g.,  14  10  IG19).  Nowhere  does  the  term 
'  cup  '  stand  by  itsrlf  in  the  sense  of  '  destiny'  ;  the  use 
described  above  never  produ-  ed  what  may  be  called 
a  technical  sense  of  did,  'cup.'  In  Ps.  116  I65  it  is 
a  second  013,  meaning  '  appointment,  destiny,'  from 
^DCD=n;£J  'to  number,  to  determine,'  that  is  used. 
'The  portie>n  of  my  for  their)  cup'  should  be  'my  (or 
their)  destined  portion.'  No  one  can  drink  '  fhe  and 
brimstone,'  nor  can  'cup'  and  'lot'  stand  as  parallel 
expressions.  From  the  list  of  passages  we  designedly 
omit  Ps.  116  13  ;  '  lift  up  the  cup  of  salvation  '  should  be 
'  lift  up  the  ensign  of  victory  '  (reading  oj  ;   see  Ensign). 

For  'a^enn,  pN,  Is.  22  24  EV,  see  Uasok,  i,  For  Jer.^.05, 
J^Jj  gabiti',  Joseph's  silver  divining  cup,  Gen.  44  2  12  16  /. ,  see 
alji.ive.  For  the  bowls  upon  the  golden  candlestick  (Ex.  'J a  -$\ff. 
37  17  ff.\)  ice  Candlestick,  §  2.  For  pin,  /cos,  the  common 
term  (Gen.  40  ti,  etc.),  see  Meals,  §  12.  For  }er.  5'2  19,  rTfjC, 
vtcnakkith  (AV  'cup'),  and  Jer.  52  19,  rp,  $aph  (RV  'cup'), 
see  IUson,  4.  For  Nu.  4  7  RV,  1  Ch.  IIS  17  EV,  mrp,  Z.<s,livDtht 
see  Flagon.  The  XT  term  is  7ror^ptoi'(in  *3  for /cos),  ^\I  1. 123  25 
2ij  27,  etc. 

CUPBEARER  (npLs,p,  lit.  '  one  who  gives  to  drink'  ; 
OINOXOOc)-  I'1  Eastern  courts,  where  the  fear  of  intrigues 
and  plots  was  never  absent,  cupbearers  were  naturally 
men  whose  loyalty  was  above  suspicion  ;  they  frequently 
enjoyed  the  sovereign's  confidence,  and  their  post  was 
one  of  high  importance  and  honour  (so,  e.g.,  at  the 
court  of  Ombyses,  Her.  3j4  ;  cp  Marquart,  J'hitologus, 
fifj22o).  The  only  reference  to  cupbearers  in  Israel  is 
in  the  unique  chapter  describing  Solomon's  court,  1  K. 
10s  (evi>oi>xovs  [L])  =  2  Ch.  94.  Elsewhere  cupbearers 
are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Egypt  (Gen.  4O1-23 
4I9),  Shushan  (Neh.  In  evvovxos  [liisc-Ll]),  and  Nineveh 
(Tob.  I22).  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  Assyrian  Rabshakeh  [q.v.]  has  nothing  to  do  with 
'  cupbearer. ' 

In  Gen.  i.e.,  EV  'butler*  Ci?-""^,  '  chief  butler'  (40  2 
apxiotvoxoos  [AHL]).  In  v.  13  (P  aptly  uses  apx lolvoxolo.  wliere 
the  Hebrew  has  J3,  'position,  office.'  With  reference  to  Neh. 
In,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Nehemiah  was  only  one  of  the 
cupbearers  to  Arta.\er.\es  (not  the  cupbearer;  cp  Re.  -  I'.ys.). 
(£*>  finds  a  reference  to  male  and  female  cupbearers  in  E  1  Ics. 
2a  (niiw'i  rt^c\  olvoxoov  [-ovy  ^,:"'A]  *cai  oivoxoas) ;  but  see 
Eccu-si  wn-:s,  5  2.  The  chance  allusion  in  Jns.  Ant.  xvi.  S  1 
shows  that  at  the  court  of  Herod  (.is  was  :,Uo  the  case  in 
Assyria)  the  cupbean  i-.  were  einiueh-.  (iP's  cvvov}.  ns  above  may, 
of  course,  be  nothing  more  than  an  error).  See,  generally, 
Meals,  §  11  end. 

CURDS  (i"lfcpn),  Is.  7  r5  RVmff-     See  Milk. 
CUR3E.      See   Blessings   and   Cukmngs,    Blas- 


1  Cp  Fr.  p:/i 
militan   rn^niet 


appl 


in    a    specialised  sense    to  ci\  11  and 
(/ >t i? rut i' i/;\  and  the  Eng.  engine. 
]  Is.r.l  i?  Jer.  25  15-17  49  12  Lam.  4ai  Ezek. 
23  32-34  ;   cp  also  Jer.  01  7  Zech.  VI  2. 
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Pnr.MY,      Ha\,     C(»vkn  \nt  ;      and     cp     Urim     and 

TlU'MMIM. 

On  0"}~,  herein  (Mai.  46  [3  24],  etc.),  see  especially  Ib\\\ 
On  Tf'^TS,  lebhft \ih,  Is.  10  15  (RY'i'k'-  prefers  Oath  [q.v.])\ 
"^N  in  Xu.  52i  (RV'mg,  'adjuration  ')  ;  n^'>"n  Ln7—  Lam.365], 
~^'-,  Dt.  _s  20  (RV  'cursing');  "7  Jo  Karddefjia,  Rev.  22  3 
(lvY'"g.  '  ,-myth.ii^  accursed  '),  and  kolt  ipa,  (_i.il.  '6  10  13,  see  BLESS- 
INGS AND   I  Ykm  ;,(,S. 

CURTAIN.       For     Ex.  2G  1  #.,     etc.     (.t-t),     and 

Nu.  3  26(31],  etc.  (""  ;  more  usually  'hanging'  in  AY,  gener- 
ally 'screen'  in  RV),  see  Taisi;rnacle.  p~\  (tca/A-dpa :  Is. 
•.l(.)jjf),  RVing-     '.sjaua,'  is  properly  infin.  of  -p-|,  '  Lo  be  fine  or 

lliin.'  'I'll'.-  Ii'-:iv-ns  .H'=  likened  to  a  fine  t;;ui;ry  expanse.  The 
pjnd-ain_c  '  ..urtaiti  '  is  l->os<;,  and  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  Use  of 
n^'— ,'  ill  tii'j  parallel  1*>.  104  2. 

CUSH.      1.    A  (non- Semitic)  people  called   Kasse  is 

mentioned  in  the  cuneiform   inscriptions  as  dwelling  in 

„    —   ,     ,      .  the  border  country  between  X.   Elam 

1.  Babylonian.        ,  ,  T    ,.         c  ,     -,    .-^     ,    ,  ■  , 

J  and  Media.      Sennacherib  (d;iyl.   C  yl. 

I64  //" ,  /CZM87)  describes  this  region  as  difficult  to 
traxrrse,  and  as  not  subjugated  by  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. In  f:iU,  it  was  a.  conquering  race  that 
dwelt  there.  To  it  belonged  the  dynasty  which  ruled 
over  Iiabylonia  for  nearly  six  centuries — a  lengthened 
rule,  the  conscience  of  which  was  the  infusion  of 
a  large  Kassite  element  into  the  population  of  Ribv- 
lonia,  especially  S.  Iiabyh  una,  which  might  fitly  be 
called  the  land  of  Kas.  It  is  this  Kas  or  Kos  (whence 
Mis  Kfis) :  th  it  is  intended  in  Gen  Ins,  where 
XiMkoh  [(/.?-.]  is  called  the  smi  of  Cush.  That  the 
Babylonian  Kas  is  meant  in  Gen.  'J  13  as  the  passage 
now  stands,  is  much  less  easy  to  make-  out  (see  I'aka- 
lusk),  while  to  hold  v.  ith  Winckler  \AT  I 'ntersuch. 
146  //* )  that  Isaiah  refers  to  the  S.  I'abvh  >nian  Kas  in 
the  difficult  prophecy,  Is.  IN,  can  be  rendered  possible 
only  by  somewhat  improbable  textual  criticism  and 
exegesis. 

Yv'iA  result  (iSqc)  is  that  the  embassy  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
is  that  of  Memdauh-baladan  to  JP--/skiah  in  720  B.C.,  and  his 
strongs!  ai^uiiuiit  is  that  'the  -an.:. mis  of  Cush'  in  18  1  is  not 
applicable  tu  the  kin^G.n  of  l-ahi-.pia.  \\hi  h  had  but  one 
stream,  the  Nile.  The  "answer  is  that  th«-  u-a  .J.  rapl  in  al  know- 
ledge of  the  vM-iter  was  naturally  but  small,  and  that  the  island 
of  Meroe,  to  which  the  residence  of  the  Kthiopian  l.in.us  was 
removed  after  1'ahark.a's  time,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Nile,  the  Athara,  and  the  Blue  Nile.  On  grounds  independent 
of  Wi.'s  h\  jiuthesis,  the  words  L'iz"'-,^:s  ~2iV-  li- N  are  correctly 
lield  to  li  ■  a  late  interpolation.  (See  further  (.'he.  and  Haupt 
in  Isaiah,  Heb.  SBOT.) 

-.  The  question  of  the  existence  of  an  Arabian  Cush 
has    passed    into  a   new  phase   since   the   discovery  bv 

2  Arabian  w,nckler  (-1'"-"''.  2  ['98])  of  a  X. 
Arabian  land  of  Kus  contiguous  to  the 
XT.  Atviliiart  Musr  or  Musri,  and  together  with  it  forming 
the  regmn  called  Meluhha  (see  Mi/.kai.m,  §2/).  The 
land  being  known  as  Kus  (  ^c"2)  to  the  Ass\'rians,  we 
cannot  avoid  a  re-examination  of  the  more  difficult  OT 
passages  in  which  ^"2  (Cush)  or  ^-3  (Cushi)  occurs. 
Referring  first  to  the  Pentateuch  and  reserving  the 
complicated  question  arising  out  of  Gen.  'J  13  for  sub- 
sequent consideration,  we  see  at  once  (a)  how  probable 
it  is  that  in  the  list  of  names  in  <  ien  106  Cush  is  an 
Arabian  and  not  an  African  country  ;  for  none  of  the 
eleven  names  in  Gen.  10  6  7  can  be  supposed  to  be 
African  except  Cush,  Mizraim,  Put,  and  Seba,  and  of 
these  Mizraim  (read  rather  Mizrim)  has  been  claimed 
elsewhere  for  Arabia,  while  Pur  [q. ?'. ]  is  at  any  rate 
not  Libya,  and  Seba  Ixzrb  which  resists  all  attempts 
to  localise  it  in  Africa,  may  well  be  suspected  to  be 
only  another  form  of  Sheba  (xr^'l — i.e.,  the  well-known 
Arabian  Sab.vans.  It  is  true  Sheba  appears  in  v.  7  as 
u.  son  of  Raaniah  ;  but  no  abjection  can  be  based 
upon  that.  The  same  name  probably  fixed  itself  in 
slightly  different  forms  in  different  localities,  and  in  Ps. 
7- 10  we  even   find    k^q  (which  has   intruded   into   the 

1  Unless  we  suppose  the  vocalisation  Kus  (■_■■—'  to  be  produced 
by  the  confusion  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  African  ^3- 
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text)  as  a  variant  to  nil-.  (Possibly  Sheba,  $2V  should 
even  where  rather  be  ^' Ul,  n^-.  )  Tins  conclusion  greatly 
reduces  the  error  committed  by  the  redactor  of  Gen.  10 
in  inserting  vv.  8  10-15  18^-19  (w  hich  belong  to  J)  between 
vv.  6f.  and  v.  20  (which  belong  to  P;  ;  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Babylonian  land  of  Kas,  to  which  Nimrod 
belonged,  was  largely  formed  by  the  immigration  of 
1  Chaldaean  '  tribes  (onn)  whose  home  was  probably 
in  E.  Arabia.  If  Kas  be  taken,  not  ethnically  but 
geographically,  as  a  designation  of  the  Arabian  home 
of  the  ancestors  of  1  large  part  of  the  people  of  S 
Babylonia,  it  was  not  incorrect  to  regard  Ximrod  as 
related  to  the  Cush  mentioned  in  *-.  6/.  (For  J's  view 
see  Ximrod,  Mizraim.  ) 

{b)  In  Xu.  Hi  (E)  we  hear  of  '  the  Cushi  te  woman' 
whom  Moses  had  married.  In  Ex.  2 16 21  (J)  his  wife 
Zipporah  is  represented  as  a  Midianite.  A  northern 
locality  for  Midiaiiites  is  probable  e\  en  without  the  very 
doubtful  passage  1  K.  11 18  (cp  IIadad,  3).  There 
is  no  necessity  to  follow  Wellhausen  in  his  excision  of 
tlie  whole  of  Xu.  l'Ji/';  at  any  rate  'the  Cushite 
woman'  comes  from  an  early  source.      See  Moses. 

{<  )   On  2  S  KSji  sec  Cusm,  3. 

{</,  ,-,/)   Is.  liO.i  433  4;'.  14,  see  Mi/.KAIM. 

|<rl  Am.  !>  7.  "Who  are  the  cii'J  M2?  Hardly  the 
'children  of  the  Ethiopians'  (HV).  What  evidence 
have  we  that  the  Ethiopians  were  regarded  with  con- 
tempt in  Atnos's  time?  Probably  the  prophet  looked 
nearer  home,  and  saw  the  misery  indicted  on  the  Arabian 
Cush   by   some   great    mischance    in   war   (cp  Wi. ,   op. 


[h)    Hab. 


'the    tents    of    Cushan.'       yc3   should 


perhaps  become  tro,  Cush  ;  at  any  rate,  X.  Arabian 
peoples  are  meant  111  bail  1  parts  of  the  verse.    See-  Cushan. 

(1)  Job  1  17.  It  is  cjuite  possible  to  read  c'Oi  or 
C»'tT,  Cushifyi)m  (Che.  JQR  4575)  for  \2-\cd  { EV 
'  Chaldeans'  [?■?'.]).  which  is  not  without  difficulty,  and 
to  explain  this  of  the  X.  Arabian  Cushites,  who  must 
at  any  rate  be  referred  to. 

(/')  In  2  Ch  2\  16  we  hear  of  '  Cushites  beside  the 
Arabians  (cp  Arabia),  a  reminiscence  of  whose  pre- 
datory raids  probably  underlies  the  distorted  tradition 
of  '  Zerah  the  Cushite'  (see  Zekah)  in  2  Ch.  Wgff. 

{k)  Ps.  N"7[.:].  -lis  •z^-ci',  'with  the  inhabitants  01 
Tyre,'  should  be  trim  msd  'Musri  and  Cush  ;  a 
similar  emendation  is  required  in  Ps.  87  4.  The  com- 
bination of  Philistines  and  Tyrians,  Tynans  and  Ethi- 
opians, presented  in  M  I',  is  extremely  improbable. 

(Besides  Wi.  Musri  2  [MDVG,  1898],  cp  Glaser, 
Skhze,  23^f.) 

3.    Egyptian.      See  Ethiopia.  T.  iv.  C. 

CUSH  (*J;-n,  xoycLVu  [P-XAR],  chusi  [Vg.],  LM>p 
[Tg.])  u,  P-enjanute  (Ps.  7,  heading).  The  text,  how- 
ever, is  corrupt. 

Cushi  (<&  :d.)  is  a  very  poor  conjecture  (see  Ci'shi,  3).  No 
doubt  '  Cush  '  should  be  '  Kish  '  (see  Tg.),  and  the  te.vt  should 


nzn-Sy- 


The 


missing    name    was 


run    -rc'-p    v*p-\: 

either  Aloidecai  ( l^-th.  2  5  ;  cp  Che.  OPs  7-zqf.)  nr,  perhaps  more 
prohably,  Shimei  (•/.->.,  10),  a  member  of  the  clan  of  Kish  (so 
Kay,  Che.  P $.&)).  Jn  tlie  former  i.ase.  ]  »a\  id  was  supposed  to 
be  speaking'in  the  name  <>f  .Mnrdceai  ■  ]  in  tin*  latter,  the  curses 
of  Shimei  are  the  supposed  occasion  of  the  psalm. 

CUSHAN  (j;:'lD  ,  Aleionec  |>X'--''c-bAQ],  ee. 
[XY  ),  llab.  37!.  The  name  ^Ivui'd  nnan  '(a  clan) 
bi'lunLting  to  Cush,'  on  the  analogy  of  Ithran,  Kenan, 
Lotan  (but  see  Cl'sn,  i.  §  ih).  It  is  at  any  rate 
parallel  to  Midian.  This  agrees  with  OT  passages 
which  appear  to  place  the  Midianites  in  N.  Arabia, 
where,  according  to  the  evidence  produced  by  Winckler, 
there  was  a  region  known  to  the  Assyrians  as  Kus 
or  Cush.      See  Ctasil,  i.  2  ;   Midiaw 

CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM  RV ;  w  Chushan- 
rishathaim  (D^ru^'-)  JC'13,  i.e.,  'Cushan  of  double 
wickedness ' ). 

1  Ps.  7  was  a  Purim  psalm. 
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The  versions  have  :  Xovo-a.po-a6o.in.  [HA],  -avpca-a^mO  [L]  [not 
original];  Vet.  bat.,  Chus<ti-s>t:>'/i  ;  Na|.ile^  Synupsis,  \ouo-ap- 
ff.itfuji'fi'/f]  ",  Jos.  Xoverap<ra0ou  luen.]  :  Yy;  Ch:<sa>i  Kasatfiant  ; 
(,ee   Me7,  i>/(.'  i>7/><.7  tics  Jos.   ii  ;    ba^arde,    ^.yV^-.    Studioi, 

The  name  of  a  king  of  Aram  (MT  Akam-n  aiiakaim 

[(/.i'.]:   .1  very  rare   expression),    who    is   said    tu   have 

,    _,        .  oppressed  the  Israelites  after  their  con- 

1.  The  story.      '  '         ,  .-,  ..        .   .  ,, 

J      quest    of   Canaan    it »r    eight    years,    till 

Othniel  ben  Kcn.i/  overthrew  hnn  (Judy  07-n).  The 
stury  of  this  oppression  and  deliveratRe  is  introduced  us 
atypical  illustration  of  the  edifying  then:  \-  nf  Kmelitish 
history  put  forward  in  Judg.  1211-19,  and  was  wanting  in 
the  pre-Deuteronomie  1  look  of  heroic  stories  which  fnnns 
the  basis  of  our  Jui'ci^s  (</.?'.,  §§  3  5).  Hence  we  aie  not 
surprised  that  it  presents  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
narratives  founded  upon  genuine  popular  traditions, 
and  that  only  two  assertions  emerge  out  of  the  phrases 
of  which  it  mainly  consis's  —  \  iz. ,  that  the  land  of  Israel 
was  conquered  by  an  early  Aram. van  king,  and  that 
the  Israelites  were  delivered  by  the  Judahite  (kemzzitc) 
hero  Othniel.  These  assertions,  however,  arc  contra- 
dictory. Even  in  the  early  time  of  David  the  clans 
of  Judah  had  but  a  slight  connection  with  Israel,  and 
in  the  time  of  Deborah's  insurrection,  it  appears,  they 
stood  entirely  aloof  from  the  Israelites  (see  Judg.  0). 
It  is  historically  impossible  that  the  Judahite  clan  of 
Othniel  could  have  played  the  glorious  part  ascribed 
to  it  in  the  story.  Budde  (A'/.  Sa.  95),  therefore, 
while  admitting  that  the  oppression  of  Cushan-rishathaim 
may  conceivably  rest  on  a  traditional  basis,  rejects 
Othniel' s  championship.  The  editor  of  judges,  he  re- 
marks, belonged  no  doubt  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
took  a  pleasure  in  giving  it  a  representative  among  the 
'judges.'      Similarly  Wellhausen  and  Made. 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  whole  trouble 
is  caused  by  an  error  in  the  text. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  true  reading  of  iP  in 

Judg.  3  8 10  is    .    .    .    Xou trap cmt)cu/i.   ySaeriAe'tos    (^acriAt'a)    ii'pias 

—      ,     ,  .      (note  the  position  of  Trora^utv  in  v.  8,  and  see 

2.  rrODable    Field's  Hex.  on  v.  10  -1     Even  apart  from  this, 
Origin  of      it  is  not  too  bold  to  emend  e"iNi   'Aram,'  into 

the  name.  CHN-  Edom  (as  in  2  K.  Hi  6),  and  to  omit  D'lr'J 
as  a  gloss  (with  Gratz,  Klost.).  That  Othniel 
the  Kenizzite  should  be  the  deliverer  of  judah  from  the 
Edomite  tyranny  is  only  natural.  Observe  that  the  next 
oppressors  are  the  Moabites.  Whether  we  may  go  on  to 
correct  Rishaihaim  into  Roth-hat-tcuiani,  'the  chief  of  the 
Temanites,'  with  Klost.  {Gesck.  122),  and  to  work  into  this  para- 
graph the  isolated  parage  1  36  by  prefixing  ~'_),  '  and  he  smote,' 
is  problematical.  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  enough  to  read, 
for  ~'PV-'"'  XT"  i"~X-,  'from  the  land  of  the  Temanites,' 
which  is  the  description  attached  to  the  name  of  the  Edomite 
kin  •,  Husham  in  Gen.  30  ^4.  The  letters  became  partly  defaced, 
and  an  editor  wittily  read  C'p;'L"1.  It  is  very  possible,  too,  that 
the  name  ]~"\Z  (Cushan)  is  a  corruption  of  Ccpn  (D&'n)  Husham 
{cp  Klost.  Tig).  The  writer  was  at  a  loss  for  a  name,  and  took 
one  from  the  list  of  Edomite  kings.  Husham's  son  Hadad  was 
a  great  warrior  (v.  35) ;  it  was  natural  to  make  the  father  equal 
to  him  in  this  respect.  Whether  we  may  suppose  that  the  editor 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  '  Cushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Aram- 
naharaim,'  had  in  his  mind  Kas-ite  (Cushite)  incursions  such 
as  some  scholars  connect  wiih  Ximrod  and  Zerah  (</</. 7>.\ 
which  might  be  loosely  stated  tu  have  proceeded  from'Aram- 
naharaim,'  may  be  doubted.  For  a  different  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  story  as  given  in  MT  see  Moore  (fudges,  88/),  who 
thinks  that  we  have  here  a  distortion  of  the  tradition  of  a  raid 
of  Midianitish  '  Cu-liite-, '  into  Judah. 

Those  who  prefer  to  take  the  book  of  Judges  ns  it 
stands,    without   applying  critical  methods, 


3.  Other 

theories. 


have  two  recent  hypotheses  respecting 
Cushan-rishathaim  to  choose  from. 
Prof.  M 'Curdy  {Hist.  Pro/-k.  Man.  1  230;  cp  221)  thinks  that 
the  'whole  land  '  (of  Canaan)  may  have  been  subdued  by  the 
Aramaeans,  who,  during  the  enfeeblement  of  Assyria,  had  re- 
occupied  the  land  of  Mitani,  the  Egyptian  Naharina,  which 
includes  W.  Mesopotamia  (see  RP&)  3  59),  some  time  before 
the  accession  of  Tiglatb-pileser  I.  (1120  B.c  ).  In  the  ease  with 
which  the  asserted  conquest  of  the  strong  cities  of  Canaan  was 
effected  by  the  Arrunrrjans,  in  the  name  Cf^/za^-risbatbaim,  and 
in  the  championship  of  a  Kenizzite  or  Judahite  hero,  he  finds  no 
difficulty.       Prof.    Sayce,    too,    in    his    ingenious    defence    of  a 

1   ©B  has  in  V.  8  Xoi>cmpcra0<£(/x  j3ao-iAe'a>9  irorafLi^v  Svpi'a?,  and 

in  V.    10  X.    )3.    Supt'fS   TTQTO.tJ.lUV. 
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non-critical  view  of  the  narrative  (Crit.  Mori.  297-^".),  makes 
no  remark  on  the  name  of  Israel's  oppressoi,  and  holds  Othniel 
to  have  been  die  delnercr  of  '  S.  Palestine'  from  the  t\ranny  of 
th_-  army  of  the  king  of  Mit.'mi  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  N.  peoples  sumewhere  about  1210  u,c.  (teign  of 
RaniLses  HE).  The  imagin.iineness  of  Prof.  Sayee's  statements 
respecting  the  king  of  M  nam's;  movements  lias  been  pointed 
out  by  Diivu  ■(t\>ii/rw/>.  Rtv.  ('.:>  420  _/C  [94]).  In  fact,  the  state- 
ment that  the  king  <>l  Mitani  'participated  in  the  southward 
movement  of  the  peoples  uf  the  l\.,'  but  'ling, red  on  the  way,' 
and  prusunii dily  'sought  tn  secure  that  dominion  in  Canaan 
which  h.ul  helunged  to  some  of  his  predecessors,'  has  no  monu- 
mental evidence  in  its  f.uuur.  If  tradition  had  preserved  the 
memory  of  any  incident  in  the  great  migration  of  the  N. 
peoples,  would  it  not  have  been  the  desolation  of  the  land  of 
Amur  (N.  Palestine)  caused  by  the  N.  peoples  themselves?  It 
should  be  added  that  Stade  (Gosc/i.  If.,,)  positively  denies  that 
there  is  any  basis  of  tradition  in  the  --ton,  and  both  budde 
and  ( I.  V.  Moore  (whose  treatment  of  Judg.  3  7-11  is  thoroughly 
good)  are  half  im  lined  to  agree  with  him.  Stade,  however,  goes 
too  far  when  he  says  that  the  form  of  the  name  Cnshan-rishathaim 
is  enough  to  piove  it  unhistorical  (Gi-.m/i.  1 69 ;  cp  Kuenen, 
J'-uti'i'il hhc,  1,§  10,  n.  1).  Nor  is  this  assumption  at  all  es^Ltuial 
to  Ins  theory.  | Since  the  above  was  written,  Klost.'s  view  has 
been  adopted  by  J.   Marqnart  (Fund.  11).]  '\\   K.  C. 

CUSHI  PLM-13,  'Cushite';  cp  Jei-hih  and  the  Moab- 
ite  name  Afuuiri  (man  of  Musur)  in  the  lists  of  Esar- 
haddon  and  Asur-bani-pal,  k'AT{->  356,  no.  4  ;  yoycei 
[HAL],  chusi  [Vg.]). 

1.  An  ancestor  of  J  i-.mudi  [q.7'.]  (Jer.  3ii  14). 

2.  Fatliet  01  Zti-iirtNiAH1  [q.v.]  (Zeph.  1  1). 

3.  vmn,  RY  '  the  Cushite,'  the  messenger  whom  Joab 
despatched,  in  preference  to  Ahimaaz,  to  inform  David 
of  the  death  of  AbsahMn.  Ahimaaz,  we  are  told,  follow- 
ing later  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain2  and  reached 
David  first  (2  S.  18  19-32).  Two  questions  arise.  Who 
was  '  the  Cushite  '  ?  and  why  did  Joab  prefer  him  to 
Ahimaaz  as  the  messenger?  The  account,  which  has 
been  taken  from  a  fuller  narrative,  does  not  say.  Evi- 
dently 'the  Cushite'  was  a  foreigner,  and  this  was  the 
reason  why,  like  the  Amalekite  in  2S  1,  he  could 
without  offence  be  the  btarcr  of  evil  tidings.  That 
David  had  foreign  soldiers  {e.g.,  the  Hitlite  Uriah)  is 
well  known.  'The  Cushite'  was  not  (as  H.  P.  Sm. 
supposes)  a  negro.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  he 
belonged  to  the  N.  Arabian  Cush3  (see  CuSH,  §  2). 

CUSHIONS  ( D^oTir?,  Prov.  7  16  31 22  RV™g.,  TTpoc- 
K€<t><\A&lON    Mk.4'38    RV).       See    Bed,    §   3/.,   and 

Cp   Rotikl.lM. 

CUSTO",  (1)  1^5  Ezra  4  13  20  7 24  RV(AV  'tribute'), 
(2)  T]Sn  Ezra  ll.c.  4  AV  (RV  'tnll'),  (3)  tsAojnion 
Mt.  9g  etc.  AY  'receipt  of  custom,'  RY  'place  of  toll.' 
See  Taxation. 

CUTH  (11-13;  Xoye  [B;  A  omits],  xa)0A  [L] ; 
Chutaci ;  2,q_o)  and  Cuthah  (HlTlS  ;  XOYN0&  [B], 
XOY^  tA]-  Xtx>Q&  [L]  ;  Cutha),  a  place  in  JJabylonia 
from  which  colonists  were  brought  to  N.  Israel  (2  K. 
I724),  identified  with  Tell-lbrdlum,  NE.  of  Babvlon, 
where  remains  of  Nergal's  temple  have  been  found. 
It  is  the  Kuta  or  Kutu  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
Before  the  rise  of  Babylon,  Kuta  and  Sippar,  it  appears, 
were  the  chief  cities  of  N.  Babylonia.  As  late  as  the 
time  of  Asur-bani-pal  it  \vas  obligatory  on  the  kings 
of  Assyria  to  sacrifice  to  Samas  and  Nkkgal  [^."'.J  at 
Sippar  and  Kuta  respectively,  a  custom  apparently 
due  to  the  primitive  importance  of  these  cities  in  the 
'kingdom  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World; 
(Winckler,  (SUA  33281). 

We  have  a  reccm.l  of  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Nergal  in 
Kuta  by  Dungi,  Kin^  of  Ur  (A'BSay.i);   and   Nebuchadrezzar 

1  This  is  apparently  the  Cus/  who  fignres  as  the  father  of  Ezra 
in  a  Spanish  MS  of  4  l*-sd.  ;  -see  bensly,  Fourth  Ezra,  xliv.yi 
lxxx. 

2  -ODH  (MT),  but  perhaps  rather  P"Vizn,  ( the  gorge  '(Klo.). 
See  El'HKAIM,   Wniin  UK. 

:i  The  alternative  would  be  to  suppose  hak-kusi  (i\b  Kusi) 
to  be  an  old  corruption  of  Hushai  (see  the  readings).  This 
reminds  us  too  much  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia's  confusion  of 
the  Cush  [q.v.]  in  the  title  of  Ps.  7  uith  the  Archite  Hushai. 

4  The  third  term  in  these  passages,  H^:)^,  is  rendered  ( toll 
(AY)  or  '  tribute  '  (RY). 
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mentions  am  on?  his  pious  nets  that  he  restorM  the  temples  of 
the  great  gods  at  Kutft  (KB'&bsi).  It  wa>  ft  .in  the  temple  of 
Nergal  that  one  of  the  creation-stories  hruu'irhi  from  Asur-bani- 
]uU  library  is  stated  to  have  come  (AV'-i  1  147-153) ;  see 
Ci  1  \  i-roM,  §  16.  The  name  '  Cut  lupins'  lies  hidden  under 
Ah-  hevites  ('/.~'-)  in  Ezra  49.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  later 
lews 'Cutha;:uis  '  is  equivalent  to  '  Samnritans  '  (so  in  Jos.  and 
th<;  T.ilmiHl).  With  this  name  is  71n.l1  ibly  to  be  <  onuected  the 
Cue  1  ha  of  i  Esd.  ')  32  (not  in  the  lnt»,  of  Ezra  and  Nchemiah). 

T.  K.  C. 

CUTTING  OFF.  This  penalty  ('  I  [Yah  we]  will  cut 
him  off  from  among  his  people,'  'he  shall  be  cut  off 
from  his  p-Mple,'  'from  Israel,'  'from  the  assembly,' 
and  the  like  ;  i?y  mp:o  lnx  'n  .^n)  is  first  met  with  in  H  1 
(see  Leviticus),  where  it  is  attached  to  1  variety  of 
often  jes,  many  of  them  of  a  ceremonial  or  technical 
character  (Lev.  1  7  4  9,  failure  to  bring  slain  ox,  lamb,  or 
goat  to  the  tabernacle;  17  10  14,  eating  blood;  I829, 
various  'abominations';  — 0  3  sy^  ,  Moloch-worship  ;  20 
17/.,  incest,  etc.  ;  223,  unclean  approach  to  holy  things). 
It  occurs  frequently  in  P  (Gen.  ]  7  14,  neglect  of  circum- 
cision ;  Ex.  12  15,  eating  leaven  in  paschal  season  ;  Ex. 
•  »0  ^  38,  imitating  or  putting  to  secular  use  the  holy  oil 
or  incense  ;  Ex.  31  14,  sabbath  profanation  ;  Lev.  1-2of., 
unclean  sacrificial  eating  ;  7  ?5  27.  eating  of  fat  or  blood  ; 
1'Jo,  eating  sacrifice  on  third  d:iy  ,  2->2o.,  non-observance 
of  day  of  atonement;  Xu  9 11,  failure  to  L-cp  the 
passover  though  clean  and  not  on  ...  jounn-y  ;  lfno/. , 
high-hamLd  sin,  insult  to  Yahwc  ;  "l'.'i;,,  ion  tact  with 
dead  ;  10j  1,  failure  to  remove  uncleanness  from  contact 
with  dead  by  sprinkling). 

The  view  of  the  older  interpreters  was  that  the  ex- 
pression meant  the  death  penally.  It  is  worth  noticing, 
however,  th  it  in  Ex.  :!1  14  f.  separate  emphasis  is  laid  on 
'he  shall  be  put  t"  death'  i,rv  n":)  as  distinguished 
from  'that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  (x-r,n  cr::n  nniij)  ;  cp 
Lev.  20^7  (death  penalty  on  witchcraft),  the  Deutero- 
nomic  expression  j,n,i  ny^,  '  put  away  the  evil,'  Dt  I05 
[6]  (in  connection  with  tlie  death  penalty  on  the  false 
prophet  or  dreamer  of  dreams),  and  perhaps  also  Lev. 
2-'5?g/. ,  nniDJ  followed  by  "maxn,  gradation  of  penalties. 
If  account  be  taken  of  the  actual  circumstances  amid 
wliieh  H  and  P  arose,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
writers  had  in  their  mind  either  some  such  idea  as  that 
which  was  earned  into  practice  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Ezra  10  8,  'separated  from  the  congregation  of  the 
captivity,'  j!  1  Esd.  94,  'cast  out  from  the  multitude  of 
them  that  were  of  the  captivity'),  and  ultimately  de- 
veloped into  the  minor  and  major  excommunications  of 
the  synagogue  (see  Svx  \e,<>Gur.),  or  that  they  thought 
only  of  death  through  divine  agency,  not  of  punishment 
inflicted  at  the  hands  of  the  community  (Driver  on  Lev. 
720/.).      See,  further,  Lan. 

CUTTINGS  OF  THE  FLESH  (Ceremonial  Mutila- 
tions). Tli''  former  heading  is  derived  from  the  EV 
of  Lev.  19  j 3  21  5.  It  is,  however,  too  narrow  in  its 
range.  Circumcision  cannot  altogether  be  left  out  in 
dealing  wnth  the  '  cuttings  '  referred  to  in  these  passages  ; 
nor  can  we  forget  how  intimately  the  laceration  of  the 
flesh  in  mourning  is  associated  with  the  practice  of 
shaving  the  head  or  cutting  off  part  of  the  hair.  The 
origin  and  significance  of  Circumcision  [</.<'.]  is  treated 
elsewhere.  The  present  article  will  deal  with  (1)  in- 
cisions (§  1/).  (2)  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair  (^S  3-5), 
and  (3)  tattooing  <§  6  /),  regarded  as  ceremonial 
mutilations  (see  further  Sacrifice). 

The  technical  Hebrew  terms  for  ceremonial  incisions 

are  vie,  nti-\-'  (verb  ^njl  ;  -  the  verb  -n;n,i  also  is  used. 

_j    .  In  Lev.  21 5  [H]  we  read   (with  refer- 

,  ,, .  ence  to  mourning  lor  the  (\<-.\<\  1,      I  hey 

°  '      shall   not   make  .  any  cuttings    m 

their  flesh  '  (point  nci:1.  as  plur.  of  tii-'  ?)-     The  practice 

1  It  may  be  noted  that  the  '  I '  is  peculiar  to  H,  as  also  the 
phrase  'I  will  set  my  i;i«-e  '  (Lev.  17  10  2036  26  17)  or  'put  my 
face  '  ejft  5)  against  the  offender. 

*  Aram.    V^^jQO,   Ass.    laratu,  Ar.    'iarafa,  strictly  'to  cut 

into,'  'nick,'  or  'notch.' 
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was  forbidden  especially  to  the  priests,  who  would 
thereby  'profane'  themselves.  The  substantive  vy 
occurs  in  Lev.  19 28  :  'Ye  shall  not  make  any  cutting  in 
your  flesh  for  a  (departed)  soul'  (On  the  only  other 
passage  [Zech.  12:,]  in  which  -tj- occurs  no  stress  can 
be  laid).1  There  is  no  exact  parallel  for  this  Hebrew 
usage  in  Assvnan  ;  but  we  do  find  sardtn  used  of 
rending  a  garment  in  token  of  grief  (a  passage  in 
Sargon's  Annals,  204,  gives  a  striking  parallel  to  2  S. 
I2),  and  probably  enough  this  rending  was  an  attenu- 
ation of  the  more  savage  custom  of  rending  the  flesh.2 
Asur-bani-pal  (Smith,  127 81)  too  speaks  of  his  warriors 
as  those  who  'at  the  behest  of  the  gods  let  themselves 
be  hacked  to  p.'eces  in  the  fray '  (i/tunnh-atu).  On  this 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  case  of  mourners  who 
shed  their  blood  to  feed  the  manes  of  departed  friends 
is  analogous  to  that  of  soldiers  who  do  this  on  the 
battlefield  in  obedience  to  the  gods.  A  supposed  second 
term  for  ceremonial  incisions  (nTci)  is  simply  due  to 
misunderstanding.  In  Jer.  4S37  we-  should  read  with 
0ii a  D,-p  L,-,  ('all  hands  are  cut  into');  the  prefixed 
^  in  MT  is  an  error  ;  mi:  is,  in  fact,  participial. 
The  reflexive  form  m;nn  occurs  in  Dt.  14 1  (parallel  to 
the  already  cited  passage  of  Lev.),  and  at  least  six 
times  elsewhere.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  simple 
stem  is  obviously  '  to  cut  off  ;    cp   Ar.  jadda,  jadda, 
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The  ceremonial  cutting  referred  to  was  an 


ordinary  custom  of  mourners  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
to  dispense  with  which  would  have  been  something  very 
strange-  and  unusual  (Jer.  166  41 5  47s);  evidently  the 
contemporaries  of  the  prophet  did  not  recognise  the 
law  in  JJt.  14i.  The  incisions  referred  to  in  Mie.  5 
[4m],  'Now  hack  thyself  [so  Nowack],  O  daughter 
of  attack,'  must  also  be  signs  of  mourning;  and  this 
may  well  be  the  case  too  in  Jer.  57,  where  mijn\  '  they 
would  cut  themselves,'  implies  that  the  apostate  Jews 
who  resorted  to  the  Whore's  House  (i.e.,  the  idol 
temple)  washed  to  bring  over  the  Deity  to  their  side  by 
self-mutilation.  This  description  of  the  prophet  may 
be  illustrated  by  1  K.  IS  20,  where  the  '  cutting'  practised 
by  the  priests  of  Baal  is  said  to  have  been  after  this 
custom  or  ritual,  and  to  have  followed  the  ritual  dance 
bv  or  round  the  altar  (see  Danck,  §  5)-  Hosea,  too 
(714),  speaks  of  Israelites  who  'because  of  corn  and 
new  wine  cut  themselves,'  to  propitiate  their  god  (read- 
ing n-p:rvwith  <£'  w    We.,  Che.,  RXme-). 

The  practice  of  shedding  the  blood  in  one  way  or 
another  as  an  honour  due  to  the  dead  is  world-wide. 

_.      .  _  It  is  found  not  only  among  the  Hebrews 

2.  Significance.  and  the  Ardjb  (We_  Hcid{:)  l8j)    but 

also  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  modern 
African  and  Polynesian  peoples.  'The  blood  is  the 
life '  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  when  in  primitive  times 
the  mourning  kin  'cut  themselves  for  the  dead,'  they 
did  it  in  the  belief  that  the  departed  drank  in  new 
life  with  the  blood  thus  poured  out  by  the  willing  self- 
sacrifice  of  sorrowing  friends,  and  at  the  same  time 
renewed    their    bond    of   union    with    the    living    (cp 

ESCHATOLOGV  §  3,  4). 

Such  acts  doubtless  had  a  sacrificial  or  sacramental  aspect; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  disembodied  spirit  was  conceived 
as  possessing  a  quasi-divine  or  daemonic  character,  with  un- 
defined potencies  for  good  and  evil,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
blood -offering  was,  or  became,  as  much  a  conciliatory  present 
to  the  manes  of  the  dead  as  that  of  slain  victims  was  intended 
to  be  to  the  higher  gods.  It  may  even  have  been  thought  that,  as 
the  deceased  man  had  passed  into  another  world  on  leaving  the 
circle  of  his  kin,  he  had  in  some  sense  become  a  stranger  to  them, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  blood-covenant 
with  him,  and  so  secure  his  good-will  for  the  tribe  or  family. 
The  radical  change  of  death  might  suggest  that  as  the  corporate 
unity  of  the  departed  with  his  clan  had  been  broken,  it  must  be 

1  If  the  text  is  correct  the  meaning  must  be  '  to  strain  oneself 
to  pieces,'  'to  break  down  under  a  load.'  Nowack,  however, 
holds  that  a  gloss  has  been  taken  into  the  text. 

2  There  was  no  longer  any  consciousness  of  this  when  the 
post-exilic  prophet  Joel  wrote,  '  Rend  your  heart,  and  not  y«>ur 
garments'  (  [utd  '1  r-3).  Else  he  would  have  said,  'Rend  your 
heart,  and  not  your  flesh  '  (cp  Jer.  4  4). 
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restored  by  giving  the  dead  to  drink  of  the  blood  of  the  living 
kindred. 

Hearing  in  mind  that  ritual  practices  acquire  a  new 
symbolism  as  time  goes  on,  and.  that  affection  for 
the  dead  has  often  evinced  itself,  even  at  a  high  stage 
of  culture,  by  suicide  over  the  corpse,  and  by  such 
customs  as  the  Hindu  Sati,  we  may  be  inclined  to  see- 
in  the  '  incisions  fur  the  dead,'  as  practised  in  the  ] >«  i  i<  u  1 
of  the  great  prophets,  a  symbolical  expression  for  the 
willingness  of  the  mourner  to  depart  and  be  with  the 
loved  and  lost  one. 

The  passages  which  mention  incisions  of  the  llesli 
also  mention  cutting  <>if  the  hair  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

S    Tut-tine-    TllUS   Lev.  1US[H]:    '  They  (the   priests) 

ffh  Sha11  n0t  make  a  ba'"L'  ,U,li  patch  ""  thcir 

head,  and  the  corner  of  their  beanl  they 

shall  not  shave  oft"  (cp  Lev.  10 27  IH.  1-1 1,  'And  \e 
shall  not  set  baldness  between  vour  eyes' — i.e.,  on  (he 
forehead — 'for  one  that  is  dead  ')  ;  Ezekiel,  too  (  1420), 
forbids  artificial  baldness  to  the  priests.  The  preval- 
ence of  the  custom  of  cutting  off  the  hair  in  token  of 
deep  grief  is,  however,  presupposed  by  the  e;irlier 
prophets,  who  take  no  exception  to  it.  Micah  siiys, 
addressing  a  city  community,  '  Make  thee  bald  and 
shear  thee  for  thy  darling  children;  make  broad  thy 
baldness  like  the  vulture's  ;  for  they  are  carried  away 
captive  from  thee'  {Mic.  1 14).  See  also  Am.  S  10  Is.  2'2 
12  (cp  324)  Jer.  729  1*5  6  Kzek.  7  18  ;  such  passages  show 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  custom  referred  to  belongs 
to  a  later  age  of  religious  legalism.  In  Dt.  14  1  these 
practices  are  forbidden  to  Israelites  generally,  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  Yahwe,  on  the  principle  on  which 
Aaronites  with  any  physical  defect  are  excluded  from 
the  service  of  the  altar  (Lev.  21 16-23). 

Cutting  off  the  hair  was  also  the  most  characteristic 
expression  of  an  Arab  woman's  mourning.  When 
Halid  b.  al-Walld  died,  all  the  women  of  his  family 
offered  their  hair  at  his  grave  (Agh.  15i2  ;  We.  Heid.K1) 
182).  It  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  and  the  under- 
lying idea  of  the  offering  is  suggested  by  the  story  of 
Samson.  '  If  I  be  shaven,'  said  that  hero,  'my  strength 
will  go  from  me'  (Judg.  I617).  In  other  words,  the 
hair,  the  growth  of  which  was  continually  renewed, 
appeared  to  the  ancients  a  centre  of  vitality,  like  the 
blood  ;*  and  thus  to  offer  it,  whether  to  deity  (Xu.  618) 
or  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  had  essentially  the  same 
import  and  purpose  as  to  offer  one's  blood,  the  aim 
being  to  originate  or  to  renew  a  bond  of  vital  union 
between  the  worshipper  and  the  unseen  power.  Re- 
.,.,.,  garded    as    sacrificial    acts,    both    blood- 

.    , '  letting  and  offering  the  hair  were  '  private 
ceremonials.  &f  u  •    •        *■         a    v.     *i 

acts  of  worship,  performed  by  the  in- 
dividual for  his  own  good  as  distinct  from  that  of 
the  community  ;  and  both  are  common  elements  in 
ceremonies  of  initiation  by  which  youths  are  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  manhood,  especially  to  marriage  and 
participation  in  the  tribal  worship.  Thus  Cikcum- 
cision  \_q.v.  ,  §4]  was  originally  a  rite  preliminary  to 
marriage  {Ex.  424-26);  and  Lucian  (Dea  Syr.  60) 
informs  us  that  the  long  locks  of  young  people  were 
shorn  and  dedicated  at  the  old  Syrian  sanctuaries  on 
the  same  occasion.  In  the  course  of  time  the  barbarous 
character  of  the  blood-offering  caused  it  to  lapse  from 
general  use,  except  among  certain  priesthoods  and 
votaries  ;  whilst  the  hair-offering,  which  in  origin  and 
principle  was  identical,  survived  to  the  close  of  Pagan- 
ism, and  may  be  recognised  in  the  tonsure  of  early 
Christian  Monachism. 

The   passage    Lev.  I927    (H  ;    about    570   B.C.)   has 

already  been    referred    to.       It    is    a   prohibition   of   ^ 

_    -,,  practice,  in  vogue  among  certain  Arabian 

.   ,.      ,    tribes,  of  shaving  off  the  hair  all  round 
specialised  the  head(  ^  circular  pntch  being  lcft  on 

orms.        the  crown  {Herod.  38) — a  practice   indi- 
-  See  WRS  Rel.   Sem.$)  324,  and  note  the  Chinese  phrase, 
rnao  ksilch, '  hair  and  blood,'  and  the  saying,  '  Am  I  not  of  the 
same  hair  (scii.  as  my  father)?' 
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cated,  it  seems,  by  the  nickname  '  Shorn-pates '  ('sisp 
nxD)  applied  by  Jeremiah  to  some  Arabian  peoples  (RV, 
also  AV  mg.,  'all  that  have  the  corners  [of  their  hair] 
pulled  '  ;  Jen  926  [25]  lif. 23  493--).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this,  like  most  other  ancient  tribal  badges  and 
customs,  had  religious  associations  and  a  religious 
.significance  ;  in  fn_t,  Herodotus  (:i8)  expressly  says 
that  the  Anilis  pretended  to  imitate  their  national  god 
Orotal-Dionysos  by  their  peculiar  tonsuie.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  the  practice  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the 
older  LeviLical  code  (Lev.  IU27),  the  object  being  to 
isolate  the  people  of  Yahwe  from  the  neighbouring 
n.itions  and  thcir  w 01  ships.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  some  important  religious  customs  which, 
though  of  ethnic  origin,  were  not  abolished  by  the 
law.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Nazirite  continued  to  make 
an  offering  to  Yahwe  of  his  shorn  hair  (see  Nazijmte) 
— a  practice  which  survived,  in  a  shnpc  modified  by 
circumstances,  in  the  days  of  Paul  (Acts  21 23-26  ;  cp 
18 18).      See  Hair,  §  o.f. 

What  we  call  '  tattooing '  also  is  prohibited  (Lev.  19 
28).      The  expression  yfjjp  r.2~3  does  not  occur  again 

Tattooing,    in  lhe  C,T;  bu'  in  New  Hebrew  ^yp 

,  °     J.']:>,p    nieans   the   same  as    the    Creek 

ffTLy/iarl^Ly,  to  set  a  mark  on  a  thing 

by  pricking,  puncturing,  or  branding  (see  Buxtorf ;    it 

is  also  used  of  fowls  scratching  the  ground). 

The  object  of  graving  or  branding  marks  on  the 
flesh  would  appear  to  be  dedication  of  the  person  to 
his  god.  Herodotus  (j!  113)  mentions  tL  temple  of 
Herakles  at  Taricheia,  by  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  where  a  runaway  slave  might  find  asylum  if  he 
'  gave  himself  to  the  god  '  by  having  certain  '  sacred 
stigmata'  made  on  him.1  In  Is.  44s  \\c  have  a  good 
instance  of  graving  a  divine  name  on  the  hand,  in  token 
of  self-dedication:  '  One  will  soy,  I  am  Yahwe  s  ;  and 
another  will  name  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob  ;  and 
another  will  mark  on  his  hand  Yah-Ws,  and  receive  the 
surname  Israel'  (SBOT  ;  cp  critical  notes).  As  far  as 
they  indicated  the  ownership  or  property  of  the  god, 
such  marks  are  analogous  to  the  wns,\ m  or  cattle-marks 
of  the  Hcdawi  tribes,  and  may  ha\e  had  their  origin  in 
that  necessary  practice  of  primitive  pastoral  life  (cp 
col.  711,  u.  1).  In  L/,ek.  946  we  read  of  marking  a 
Tau  or  cross,  the  symbol  of  life  (cp  the  Egyptian  -*., 

nh,  life,  with  "Hr,  the  Phoenician  form  of  the  letter 
Tau)  on  the  foreheads  of  the  faithful  in  Jerusalem,  who 
are  to  be  spared  from  slaughter  ;  which  recalls  the 
sealing  of  the  144,000  servants  of  God  on  their  fore- 
heads (Rev.  73/ ),  and  further,  the  mark  of  the  Beast 
(xdpay/xa,  something  graven,  Acts  17  29)  on  the  right 
hand  or  the  forehead  of  his  worshippers  (Rev.  13 16/". 
20  4).  The  strongly  metaphorical  words  of  Paul,  too, 
/  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  (or  brands)  of  Jesus,  ra 
a-riyfj-ara  rod  T^trou  (Gal.  617)  clearly  presuppose  a 
custom  of  tattooing  or  branding  the  flesh  with  sacred 
names  and  symbols,  which  would  be  familiar  as  «. 
heathen  practice  to  Paul's  Asiatic  converts.2 

In  Ex.  13g  Dt.  68  11 18  and  elsewhere  we  have  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  painful  processes 
of  tattooing  and  branding.  The  Israel- 
ite is  to  bind  the  precepts  of  the  Law 
on  his  hand  for  a  sign ;  they  are  also  to  serve  as 
Frontlets  \g.v.~\  (nsaia,  phylacteries)  between  his  eyes, 
— i.e.,  on  his  forehead  (cp  Dt.  68  Rev.  73).  The  sign 
on  the  hand  recalls  the  sign  which  Yahwe  set  on  Cain 
(Gen.  4 15  :  see  Cain,  §  4),  whilst  those  strips  of  inscribed 
vellum,  the  phylacteries  (  =  ' frontlets, '  KV  of  OT)  of 
Mt.  2o$,  were  looked  upon  as  having  magical  qualities, 

1  Thus  Ptolemy  Philopator  branded  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
with  the  sign  of  the  ivy  to  identify  them  with  the  cult  of 
Dionysus;  see  Bacchus.  Cp  Frazer,  Totemism,  26 ff.  For 
the  branding  of  serfs  see  Egypt,  §  30. 

2  Cp  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien  (95),  262-276  (a  new  and  in* 
genious  theory). 
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CYAMON 

not  less  thnn  the  old  tattooings  and  brandings  ;  they 
\\-ltl-    i   protection   against   harm,1   and    prolj;ibly  also 
secured  health  and  good  fortune  (cp  Targ.  Cant.  8  3). 
For  the  literature  of  the  subjects  here  treated  of,  see 

the  works  referred    Id  under   (  'IKCCMI  ISION',    AlOUKNING 

Customs,  Frontlets,  S.ukikkk,  i-te.  See  also 
WRS  A'ei.  .SVw.i2'  eh.  9,  and  the  authorities  there 
cited;    K.    H.  Tylor,  J'rha.  Cn/t.'liZ.  C.  J.  B. 

CYAMON  (KYAMtuN  [USA];  chelmun  [Vg.]  ; 
vaJaOi-»»  [Syr.]),  'which  is  over  against  Esdraelon ' 
(Judith  7  3),  looks  like  a  corruption  of  Jokn'EAM  or 
(Movers)  joioiKAM.  Robinson,  howe\er,  noting  that 
taja/XMi*  means  '  beanfiekl,'  Mrmifics  it  with  the  modern 
El  Fftleh,  'the  bean,'  on  the  plain  itself  but  'over 
against'  the  city  'of  Je/reel.'  Cp  Bu.  Pal.  210.  The 
name  Cyamon  should  probably  be  restored  in  Judith  44 
for  Koica.  [B].      See  KoN  \i:. 

CYLINDER  [>h:.),  Cant.  5i4  RV"«-     See  Ring. 

CYMBALS.  For  iCh.  138,  etc.  tQT_h'^),  2  S.  65 
Ps.  150 5  (D'1"^-.;),  and  for  1  Cor.  13  1  (kiV/3oAoi<)  see  Music, 
§  3  CO- 

CYPRESS,  RV  Holm  Thee  innFI,  Is.  44i4t),  a 
tree  which  in  the  single  passige  where  it  occurs  is 
coupled  with  the  oak.  The  Hebrew  tirzdh  does  not 
appear  in  any  cognate  language,  but  may  be  connected 
with  Ar.  tar.iza,  '  to  lie  hard.'  -  LXXand  IVsh.  omit  the 
word  ;  Aq.  and  Th.  render  dypu>13d\apos  ( '  wild  acorn  '). 
Yg.  has  ilex,  which  is  defended  by  Celsius  (22697/!), 
and  has  been  wisely  adopted  by  our  revisers.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  be  certiin  ;  for  the  evergreen  oak 
(Oucrcus  ilex,  I,.)  is  at  the  present  day  rare  in  Palestine 
(b'FP  412).  The  heavy,  hard  nature  of  its  wood 
would  harmonise  well  with  the  probable  etvmology  of 
lirz,lh.  'Cypri-ss'  (perhaps  a  mere  guess)  comes  from 
the  Genevan  Bible,  David  Kimhi  and  others  thought 
that  what  was  meant  was  the  fir  tree  ;  Luther  preferred 
the  beech.  Cheyne  (Is.  SHOT,  Ileb.)  thinks  nnn 
corrupt,  and  with  Gr. ,  reads  mn  (see  I'ine). 

For  Cant.  1  i|  4  13  A\'m^  ,  See  C\mniire  [so  AY] ;  nnd  for 
Is.  41  19  RV">s:  ,  sec  Bo*  Tki.l  [so  liV].  >;.  ,\[ 

CYPRUS  (kvttpoc  [Ti.  \\'H]),  the  third  largest 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  placed  in  the  angle  between 
the  coast  of  Syria  and  that  of  Asia  Minor  (Strabo,  681), 
called  Alalia  in  the  Ainarna  letters,  where  its  copper 
is  specially  referred  to  (so  I'..  Meyer,  Petrie,  etc.),  'Asi  bv 
the  Egyptians,  Yavnan  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Kittim 
(</.  i'. )  by  the  Hebrews.      Its  physical  structure  is  simple. 

1.  Description.  lt  consis's  of'a  cfn'ral  P,a.in  rur™n= 
r  across     the    island    from    K.     to    \Y., 

bounded  by  a  long  mountain  ridge  to  the  X.,  and  by 
a  broader  mountain  district  to  the  S. 

The  central  plain  was  likened  in  antiquity  to  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  being  flooded  annually  by  the  TVliajus,  which  left  rich 
deposits  of  mud.  Strabu  sketches  the  productiveness  t_,{  Cyprus 
(6S4  euou'65  ecrri  Ken  ci'tAaicK,  <tCt<o  -re  avrapKei  \pi(Tat).  Copper 
(11. imed  after  the  island)  was  found  in  the  mountains,  and  timber 
for  shipbuilding. 

In  situation,  climate,  and  productions,  Cyprus  belongs 
to  all  the  three  surrounding  continents,  and  historic- 
ally it  has  o mstantly  shared  in  their  vicissitudes.  It 
is  most  accessible  from  the  I-:,  and  the  S. ,  and,  lying 
right  over  a^.nnst  Syria,  was  early  visited  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  founded  Amathus,  Paphos,  and  Citium,  the 

1  The  Tg.  on  2  S.  1  10  takes  Saul's  bracelet  for  a  totat>hah— 
;.<'.,  an  amulet.  The  Hexap.  on  Ezek.  13  is  gives  (jyvkaKT^pia  as 
a  '  Hebrew'  or  'Jewish  '  interpretation  of  rnriDD  (EV  'pillows,' 
seel  >kkss,§  8),  which  is  connected  with  Ass.  kasft, '  tobind.'  The 
Rabbis  (Talm.  .S7/,r/</\  57^)  also  explain  t,'tJ/'hoth  as  amulets. 
The  word  •  muot  be  explained  from  the  Semitic  languages,  and, 
since  tin.:  Jewish  ideas  of  magic  came  ultimately  from  the 
■-■    11s  of  primitive  Rabylonia,  may  reasonably  be  explained 


Sutr 


by  the  Sumcrian  dibdib  (from  dahdiih),  'to  bind'  =  Ass.  kastl 
(see  above),  kamu.  For  an  analogy,  cp  -r  £:**:,  Jer.  51  27  Nah. 
"  17  f'""ni  Ass-  dr/Asar,  '  tablet- writer,'  wln.li  is  of  Sumerian 
onqi  \(ditb  -tablet,'  sar  'write').      See  C07~'2u$f. 

2  W  e  sliuuld   perhaps  associate  with  this  Syr.  frets,  'to  be 
Straight.' 
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CYPRUS 

last,  the  Phoenician  capital,  giving  its  name  to  the  whole 
island. 1 

The    Phoenicians    were    not,     however,     the    earliest 
inhabitants    of  Cyprus.       They   found    in    possession    1 
„.  people  closely  connected,  as  their  art  and 

^  alphabet  .show,  with  the  primitive  races 
of  Asia  Minor  (for  WMM's  theory  see  Kittim,  and  cp 
As.  u.  Eur.  337).  The  Greek  colonists  arrived  before 
the  eighth  century  B.C.  The  discoveries  in  the  island 
indicate  clearly  its  partition  between  the  Phoenician 
element  in  the  S.  and  the  Hellenic  in  the  central  de- 
pression stretching  from  Soli  in  the  W.  to  Salamis  in 
the  K. ,  at  which  latter  site  we  find  nn  art  that  is  l.irgcly 
Greek.  The  Cypriote  character  was  wanting  in  energy, 
and  the  island  was  almost  wholly  under  the  influence 
alternately  of  A.sia  and  of  Egypt. 

(1)  In  709  B.C.  Sar^m  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  was-  recognised  as 
over-lord  by  seven  Cypriote  princes  ;  their  tribute  \\  as  continued 
to  his  grandson  Esarhaddon,  Schr.  K A  7'(2)  368  355.  >  (_•)  In  the 
sixth  century  Amasis,  king  of  Kcvpt,  omquei  t_d  the  island 
(Herod.  —  1  ? :.- .  Perhaps  it  had  been  coikhr  1  >.<\  even  before  his 
time,  by  Thotmes  111.  In  any  case  the  TrpcuTO?  avOputTTiov  of 
Herod,  is  an  errur).  (3)  After  the  conquest  of  kgvpt  by 
CamLys.i-s,  Cyprus  fell  to  Peisia,  being  included  in  the  fifth 
satrap)  (Herod.  31991). 

The  connection  with  Greece  and  with  Hellenic  ideals 
was  brilliant  but  purely  episodical  (lAagoras,  king  of 
Salamis:  410  b.c  ).  The  island  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  finally  remained  with  the 
Ptolemies  as  one  of  their  most  cherished  possessions 
until  its  conquest  bv  the  Romans  (cp  2  Mace.  10 13: 
Mahaffy,  Emp.  of  the  Ptolemies,  puss.). 

The  Jews  prob.ibly  settled  in  Cyprus  before  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace.  If*  2^).  Many  would 
be    attracted    later    bv   the    fact    that    its 


3.  Jewish 
connection. 


copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to 
Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  4s:  a 
Cyprian  inscr. ,  Boeckh  2628,  refers  to  one  of  the  family). 
After  the  rising  of  the  Jews  in  116  .\.\>.  in  Cyrcnr,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  Cyprus  had  been  suppressed,  it  was  decreed 
that  no  Jew  might  set  foot  upon  the  island,  under 
penalty  of  death,  even  for  shipwrecked  Israelites  (Dio 
Cass.  US32.  See  Salamis).  In  the  history  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  Cyprus  holds  an  honourable  place 
(Acts  436,  Joseph  surnamed  Iiarnabas).  Its  Jewish 
population  heard  the  ( iospel  after  Stephen's  death 
from  those  whom  the  persecution  had  driven  from 
Judaea  (Acts  11 19).  Some  of  these  were  men  of  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene,  who  fled  to  Antioch  and  addressed  the 
Greeks  of  the  city  (v.  20).  Cyprus  was  in  turn  the  first 
scene  of  the  labours  of  Paul  with  Barnabas  and  Mark 
(Acts  134-12),  afterwards  of  Barnabas  and  Mark  alone 
(Acts  l.r>39).  One  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries 
may  have  been  that  'old  disciple'  Mnason  with  whom 
Paul  lodged  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  21  16).  Returning  to 
Palestine  at  the  close  of  his  third  journey,  Paul  and  his 
companions  sighted  Cyprus  (Acts  21 3,  avcup&vavTes  rr\v 
K.  ;  AV  'discovered'),  leaving  it  on  the  left  hand  as 
they  ran  from  Patara  to  Tyre.  In  the  voyage  to  Rome 
from  Cassarea  the  ship  '  sailed  under  Cyprus  '  (Acts  27  4, 
VTT€ir\€vaa.fj.ev)  —  i.e.,  northwards  'over  the  sea  of 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia '  (v.  5:  cp  Str.  6S1)— taking 
advantage  of  the  northerly  and  westerly  set  of  the 
current,  in  order  to  reach  Myra. 

After  its  seizure  by  the  Romans  in   58   B.C.    Cyprus 

had  been  united  for  administrative  purposes  with  Cilicia  ; 

4  Adminis-  ^ut  *n  t*ie  ^rst  Part^on   °f  tne  Ionian 


tration. 


world  after  Aetium  it  was  made  an 


pcrial  province  (Dio  Cass.  fi'J  12) — i.e.,  its 
governor,  if  it  had  one  of  its  own,  and  were  not  rather 
united  with  Cilicia  to  form  a  single  province,  bore  the 
title  hiatus  Au^usti  />ro/>r,iture  (Trpe<T(3evT7)s  ^Lefiao-rou 
avTio-Tp&TTTyos,  cp  Dio  Cass.  W13;  in  XT  always 
■hytfxwv,  cp  Lk.  22,  Str.  840  ijyepLSvas  ko.1  Stot^rds 
Ka?<rap  irifiTrei.).      Why  then  does  the  writer  of  Acts  187 

1  Josephus  (Ant.\.i\i)  sins  Xe'flijia  .  .  .  Kvn-po?  avrrj  vvv 
KaAeirat.  Epiphanms,  aCyprian  bislmp,  writes,  Kinoi-  ^  Kvirpiotv 
vrj<TO<;  KaXeLTai  '  KtVtoi  yap  Kun-ptoi,  //aw:  30  25  (sue  KlTTIM). 
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call  Sergius  Faulus  'proconsul'  (apOviraTos,  the  proper 
title  of  governors  of  senatorial  provinces,  AV  '  deputy  '  ; 
cp  Atts  I812  1938)?  .Some  have  argued  that  he  used 
the  word  loosely,  and  appeal  to  Strabo  (005,  e'-ytcfro 
iirapx^a  V  vqcos  naOdwep  nal  vvv  eari  (TrpaT-q-yiK-r})  to 
pro\e  that  the  island  was  gnwrned  by  a  / n'pn,  tor 
appointed  by  the  emperor;  but  tin-  writer  of  Acts  is 
quite  correct.  From  Dio  Cassias  (;"»:>  12)  we  learn  lliat, 
in  22  B.C.,  Augustus  restored  Cyprus  to  the  Senate  in 
exchange  for  S.  Gaul  (cp  Din  Cass.  f> 4 4 ) .  In  Paul's 
time,  therefore,  its  yovcrnnr  was  properly  called  'pro- 
consul.' The  passage  quoted  from  Strabo  is  misunder- 
stood, as  is  clear  from  id,  840  {tis  3e  rds  Synovia?  6 
8?)ij,qs  ffTparrjyous  ?)  L»7rdroe?  ir^/Awei — i.c  ,  governors  of 
senatorial  provinces  were  either  of  consular  or  of 
ptvetorian  rank,  in  either  ease  the  official  title  being 
pi\h  onsul).  In  the  case  of  1  vprus,  authors,  inscriptions, 
and  coins  have  preserved  the  names  of  some  twenty  of 
her  propraHorian  governors  with  the  '  bn-vet'  rank  of 
proconsul.  Lucius  Sergius  Paulus  (gowrnor  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  visit,  about  47  .\.l>. )  is  known  to  us  from 
an  inscription  from  the  site  of  Soli  (see  Hogarth,  Dtvia 
Cvpria,  114/.  and  Appe/nii  v). 

See  P.  Gardner,  AWi*  eh,!**,  in  Or.  Iftst.  150,  /!  For  excava- 
tions in  tin:  island  /JiS  />,i.\s.  IVrrot  aiu.1  t'liipiez,  Ait  in 
Phan.  mid  Cxprus.  Fur  die  arch^lo-v  M.i\  Ohncihlscli- 
Richter,  Kyf>ros,  die  Bihel  it.  Homer  is  especially  valuable. 
rYr  Christian  times  the  must  recent  work  is  Hackett's  History 
or Y-'.v  Church  in  Cyprus,  1899.  \\*.  1.  W. 

CYEENE  (kyPHNh   [Ti.    WH]).    a  city  on  the    NY 

coast  of  Africa.      It  was  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Libya 

P     ...         [^.t'.]  between  the  Egyptian  and  Cartha- 

"     ,  .   ,  ginian  territories,  which  bore  the  name  of 

^'  Cvrenaiea  or  Pentapolis  ;  the  phrase  in 
Acts  2 10,  'the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,'  ra  pdpr; 
t'jS  Ai.ii-rjs  rrjs  /caret,  Kvpqi'Tji',  is  equivalent  to  the  AfpVv/ 
i)  Trfpi  K.  of  Dio  Cass.  (J012)  and  77  wpos  Kvprjvr}  Atji. 
of  jos.  Ant.  xvi.  61.  The  citv  was  thoroughly  Greek  in 
character,  and  won  a  high  reputation  as  the  mother  of 
physicians  (Herod.  3 131  ;  temple  of  Asklepios,  Paus.  ii. 
°.»:>9  ;  Tac.  Ann.  14  18),  philosophers,  and'poets.  Calli- 
machus,  Carneades,  Eratosthenes,  Aristippus  (Strabo, 
837),  and  S3"nesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  famous  men  who  were  sprung  from  the  Cvre- 
naiea. After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Cyrene 
■with  its  territory  ■was  absorbed  by  Egypt.  Though  so 
thoroughly  Hellenic,  it  had,  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy  son 
of  Lagos  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  2  4,  end  of  4th  century  B.  C. ),  a  large 
Jewish  population.  Strabo,  quoted  by  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7s, 
says  that  the  Jews  formed  one  of  the  four  classes  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  by 
Ptolemy  were  continued  and  augmented  by  the  Romans 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  65),  who  received  the  Cyrenaica,  under 
the  will  of  the  childless  Ptolemy  Apion,  in  96  B.C., 
though  for  twenty  years  they  shirked  the  responsibility 
of  the  legacy.  In  74  B.C.  the  territory  was  made  a 
province,  which  was  combined  with  Cn-te  when  that 
island  was  subjugated  in  67  B.C.  (sucCkkte).  In  27 
B.C.  the  Cyrenaica  and  Crete  were  definitely  united  to 
form  a  single  province,  under  the  title  C/r/a  Cyrcn<r,  or 
Creta  et  Cyrenee  (but  either  name  might  be  used  to 
denote  the  dual  province:  cp  Tac.  Ann.  :j  <3  70).  The 
province  was  senatorial — i.e.,  governed  by  proconsuls 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  so  remained  to  the  time  of 
Diocletian.  The  subsequent  history  of  Cvrene  is  con- 
nected with  its  Jewish  inhabitants,  the  chief  event  being 
their  terrible  massacre  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  citizens 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Dio  Cass.  68  32). 

The  modern  province  of  Barca,  on  the  E.  of  the  gulf  of '  Sidra, 
represents  the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  and  in  this  province  Grennak 
marks  the  exact  site  of  Cyrene,  which  was  placed  on  the  ed^e 
of  a  plateau  1800  feet  above  the  sea -level,  overlooking  the. 
Mediterranean  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  (Str.  837 ;  ttoAcws 
^.eyaATjs  €1/  Tpcnre^oetSel  ttcSioj  Kei/xfVjfs,  ws  e/c  tov  TreAayovs 
ewpw^ei/  a.viqv).  The  port  was  called  Apollonia.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was,  and  is,  o(  remarkable  fertility  (Str.  I.e., 
t-wTroTp6<i>o<;  aptoTTj,  KaAAtVapTro?  ;  Herod.  4  1  =;8_/T).  The  pros- 
perity of  Cyrene  was  based  upon  its  export  of  the  drug  siiphiion, 
derived  from  an  umbelliferous  plant,  not  yet  certainly  identified, 
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growing  in  the  S.  desert  (see  .Von.  d.  Inst.,  PI.  47  :  a  vase  repre- 
senting Kniy;  Arcesil.'ius  mi  |  )(j  rim  ending  the  weighing  of  si//h///n/; 
cp  the  coins  ;  Arislnph.  1'lut,  <,_<5,  T6  Barrov  aiktyiov). 

That  the  Jews  of  Cyrene  weie  largely  Hellenised,  is 
beyond  question.      Jason  of  C)rene  is  mentioned  as  an 

2.  Jewish     ;Juthor  in  s2  M^r'^4  (see  Mac.  a;-:,:ks 

connection.  ^'  OND'§  A     ln  P\  NT  "e  hear  " 
Pinion   of  Cyrene  who  bore  the  cross  of 

Jesus  (Mk.  lfui  Lk.  23ab,  '  S.  a  Cy reman  '  AY;  cp 
Malt.  'J.7-32,  '  a  man  of  C  ;  KV,  'of  Cyrene*  in  all 
three  parages:  the  adj.  Kvpyvaios  is  used  in  each 
ease).  Jews  from  the  <  Yrmaica  weir  in  the  Pentecostal 
audience  of  Peter  (Arts  '2  iu  ;  see  above  on  the  phrase 
used).  Cy rei] scans  joined  with  the  Alexandrian  and 
Asiatic  Jews  to  attack  Stephen  (Acts  Cod,  and  Cvrena  an 
converts  helped  to  found  the  lirst  Cnitilc  church  at 
Aiitim  h  [i\a\o\'v  hat  irpfc  roi'^"\']\\i]i-as  {-viards  WHj  ; 
Aus  1 1 20).  One  of  tl'ieir  hrst  missionaries  may  have 
been  the  'Lucius  of  Cyrene'  of  Acts  13i,  one  of  the 
'prophets  and  teachers'  who  'ministered  to  the  Lord* 
in  Antioch.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop 
of  ( 'yrene.  Other  traditions  connect  Mark  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Cyrenaic  church. 

Plan  and  liescriptiun  of  the  site  in  Annual  of  the  Brit.  Sch. 
at  A  thefts,  -iijy.  ',  cp  Studniczka,  h'y>c:ic.  yy,  j.  \y. 

CYEENIUS  (KYPHN'OC  [Ti.  WH]),  Lk.  I2  AV;  RV 

Qt'lKINlfS. 

CYRUS  (C'li3  ;  KYPOC  [BAL]),  the  founder  of  the 
old-Persian  empire,  lielongcd  to  the  ancient  princely 
race  of  the  Ach;eiiicnida\  so  called  after 
their  ancestor  Ach.emcnes  (Hakhamnnish). 
He  was  the  second1  of  his  name,  his  grandfather 
having  been  called  Cyrus  [Kurush,  in  the  J'.aln  Ionian 
inscriptions  Ku-ra-aZ,  7y/ti'-ras,  K  ii-itr-ra-^u)'1  Cyrus 
was  thus,  without  a  doubt,  an  Aryan  and  Persian  by  de- 
scent— not  an  Llamite,  as  has  recently  been  conjectured. 
For  I  larius  Hystaspis  speaks  of  Cambyses  the  son  of 
Cyrus  as  being  one  'of  our  race'  (aniakham  tuiauJvd 
[Bchist.  i.  11]),  and  calls  himself  a  Persian,  son  of  ,t 
Persian,  an  Aryan  of  Aryan  descent  {Xaks- 1-  Rustam, 
a.  §  2  ;  Suez  c.  §  3).  At  first  Cyrus  was  king  only  of 
Persia  and  of  An^an,  or  Anzan,  an  Elamite  province — 
probably  with  Susa  (Shushan)  for  capital — which,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Iilamite  kingdom,  and  certainly  as  early 
as  the  time  of  his  ancestor  Teispes  {(  i.^pis),  had  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Achajmenidce."'*  In  Baby- 
lonia Cyrus  calls  himself  by  preference  king  of  Ansan ; 
but  once,  in  the  annals  of  Nabu-na'id  (Nabonnedus),  col. 
2,  15,  he  is  spoken  of  as  '  king  of  Persia.'  Neither  state, 
however,  was  then  of  much  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  great  Median  and  Chaldean  empires  ;  both  states, 
too,  were  tributary  to  Media.  Nabu-na'id  mentions 
Cyrus  as  the  'petty  vassal'  of  Astynges,  who  had  only 
a  very  small  army  at  his  disposal  (5  R64,  i.  28^). 
The  career  of  this  vassal-king,  who  rose  till  he  brought 
under  his  sway  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  so  struck 
the  popular  imagination  that  1  legend  of  world-wide 
diffusion  respecting  the  foundling  prince  who  was 
brought  up  among  poor  people  and  afterwards  became 
a  famous  monarch  was  applied  to  him  as  it  had  already 
been  applied  to  others  ;  and  this  Persian  tradition  is 
the  source  from  which  Herodotus  [\iot  ff.),  and  the 
authority  upon  whom  Justinus  depends  (i.  48-13),  may 
be  supposed  to  have  drawn.  From  Cyrus's  own  in- 
scriptions, however,  it  appears  that  at  least  three  of  his 
ancestors  had  the  same  kingdom  before  him.  It  is 
possible,  but  not  certain,  that  Cyrus  in  his  youth  may 

1  In  Herod.  5n—  from  which  Nuliltke  (Av/satze  ziir  fers. 
<;rsc/i.  1 ',)  seeks  to  shesw  that  Cyrus  was  the  third  of  the  name 
—Herodotus  simply  places  the  genealogies  of  Cambyses  and 
of  Xer.\cs  one  above  the  other. 

"  Aeeording  to  Herod.  1  113^,  Cyrus  had  previously  borne 
another  name,  and  Strabo  (15  729)  says  that  he  was  originally 
called  Agradates,  and  that  he  did  not  assume  the  name  of  Cyrus 
till  his  accession  to  the  throne.  On  this  point  cp  R.  Schubert, 
Herorlot*  Darstelluns:  dcr  Cyiussage,  60  ff.  (Breslau,  V). 

3  See  C.  P.  Tiele,  '  Het  band  Anshan-Anzan  '  in  Feestbmidcl 
voorP.J.  I'ctli,  195 ff.  (Leyden,   94). 
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have    attended   the  Median   court,   and   that   either   he 
himself  or  his  father  was  son-in-law  of  Asty;igcs.  * 

Astyages  (Ish/uvt^u  on  the  inscriptions  *j\~  Nabii-na'id) 
is  called  at  one  time  king  of  Media,  at  another  king  of 

_  the  Umman-mandar  by  which,  it  has  been 

'  conjectured,  are  meant  the  Scythians.  On 
this  assumption,  Astyages  might  with  some  reason  be  re- 
gard-! as  a  Scythian  usurper.  In  the  third  year  of 
'.Nabu-na'id  (553  B.C.)  there  seems  to  have  arisen  within 
the  Median  kingdom  a  revolt  against  the  foreign  domina- 
tion. At  least,  at  that  date  the  Umiu>Jn-m<wJ.t  who 
were  in  occupation  of  Harran  were  recalled  (5  Raul. 
64,  i.  20  //)  Some  time  had  still  to  elapse,  however, 
before  Cvrus  contrived,  by  treachery  in  the  Median 
Gamp,  to  become  master  of  Astyages  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  throne  of  Media.  This  happened  probably 
in  the  sixth,  or  at  all  events  before  the  seventh,  year  of 
Nabfi-naid  {before  550  B.C.),  Ann.  col.  /,  1/  The 
two  texts  cited  can  hardly  otherwise  be  brought  into 
agreement  with  each  other.  In  the  following  years 
Cyrus  extended  his  dominion  over  the  whole  Median 
empire,  and  after  subjugating  Lydia  he  directed  his 
energies  against  Habylon.  By  the  fall  of  Crcesus  the 
alliance  between  that  monarch,  Nabfi-naid,  and  Amasis 
of  Kgypt  (Herod.  1  77  ff. )  was  broken  up,  and  each 
one  had  to  look  out  for  himself.  In  538  the  end  came. 
For  several  vears  the  king  of  Babylon  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  Babylon,  and  alienated  priests  and  people 
alike  by  neglect  of  the  sacred  feasts  and  of  the  worship 
of  Marduk,  as  well  as  by  other  arbitrary  proceedings. 
When,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  returned  to  his  capital, 
it  was  already  too  late.  Cvrus  with  his  victorious 
band-,  had  been  steadily  advam  ing  upon  the  northern 
frontier  of  Aecnd,  which  the  king's  son,  probably  the 
B'l-sar-ii'-ur  who  (in  '  R  60,  col.  2,  26  ;  59  and  68, 
n.  i,  col.  2,  24  A)  is  called  his  first-born,  was  guard- 
ing with  the  army  The  brave  prince  did  what  he 
could  ;  but  after  his  army  had  1>«  en  defeated — first  near 
the  city  of  Opis  (Upc),  and  again  as  often  as  he  rallied 
it — and  after  the  Accadians  or  North  Babylonians  had 
revolted  against  the  Chalda^an  king,  Sippar  opened 
its  gates  to  the  enemy,  and  Babylon  also  fell  into  his 
hands  without  further  resistance.  After  Gobryas  (Ug- 
baru  or  Gubaru),  governor  of  Gutmm,  had  taken 
possession  with  the  vanguard,  Cyrus  himself  made  his 
entry  into  the  city  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops  on 
the  third  day  of  the  eighth  month,  539-38,  being  received 
(so  at  least  his  inscriptions  tell  us)  by  all  clashes,  and 
especially  by  the  priesthood  and  nobles,  as  a  liberator, 
with  every  manifestation  of  joy.  Some  daws  afterwards 
Gobryas  seems  to  have  pursued  Bel-sar-usur  and  put 
him  to  death;  but  the  place  where  decipherers  think 
this  ought  to  be  read  [Ann.  col  3,  22  /'.)  is  very  much 
injured.  Nabu-na'id  had  already  been  captured. 
Cyrus  reigned  about  nine  years  from  this  time.  In  his 
last  year  he  handed  over  the  sovereignity  of  Babylon 
to  his  son  Cambyses  (see  Strassmaier,  J  )t  s-'.hriften  von 
C\it/it!'vs<:s,  Leipsic,  1890,  Pref. ).      Cp  Babylonia,  §  69. 

Under  the  name  of  Kurcs,  (see  above,  §  1 ),  this  Cyrus 
is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  OT,  usually  as  '  king  of 

_    ,    ,,     the    Persians'    (2  Ch.3622 y".  Ezra  1 1  _/"  G  37 


hopes. 


43  Dai.lOi),  once  as  'the    Persian'  (Dan. 


329),  once  as  '  king  of  Babylon  '  (Ezra"n3). 
Great  expectations  were  cherished  of  him  by  the  jews. 
Whi'ii,  after  his  defeat  of  Cnesus,  he  advanced  to  the 
comiur^t  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  there  arose  one 
of  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  who  pointed  him  out  as  the 
king  raised  up  by  Yah  we  to  be  Israel's  redeemer. 
From  his  pen  comes  Is.  40-48  (so  much  will  be  admitted 
by  all  critics),  where  Cyrus  is  represented  as  expressly 
called  to  accomplish  the  divine  judgment  upon  Babylon, 

1  See  Schubert,  I.e.  faff.)  and  the  works  of  Evers  and  Bauer 
there  referred  to. 

-  Del.  Ass.  HllrBy  writes  :  '  Uunndn  jna?idic,  horde  of  peoples, 
a  general  designation  uf  thu  ri'  -nli-.Tn  people*,  hostile  to  Assyria, 
subject  at  anyone  tirm;  to  MV1W.1  -<\v.,  the  Gimirrai,  the  Mannai, 
the  Scythians.'     Cp  Sayce,  /-W/;. ;,  Oct.  1896. 
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to  set  the  captives  free,  and  to  restore  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  (4SM/  4428  45i3).  It  was  for  this  end, 
we  are  told,  that  Yah  we  had  given  Cyrus  victory  upon 
victory,  and  would  still  lead  him  on  to  fresh  triumphs 
(41 25  4a  1-8).  Whether  he  received  recompense  for 
his  services  or  not  is  left  uncertain  (cp  ±%3f-  with  4a  13) ; 
but  at  any  rate  he  was  no  mere  passu  e  tool  in  Yahwe's 
hand.  He  did  not,  indeed,  know  Yahwe  before  he  was 
called  (4a  \  f- )  ;  but,  once  called,  he  fulfilled  his  mission 
invoking  Yahwe's  name  (41  25)  and  received  the  honour- 
able titles  of  '  Yahwe's  friend'  and  '  Yahwe's  anointed' 
(4428  45  1). 

Bitter   must    have   been    the    disappointment   of   the 
Jews  ;     for,    whatever   else    Cyrus   may   have    done    for 
them,  he  did  not  realise  the  high-pitched 


4.  Trans- 
formation. 


expectations  of  the  Exile  prophet.  Hence 
a  younger  prophet,  living  in  Palestine  (see 
Isaiah,  ii.  §  21),  announces  that,  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,  Yahwe  alone  will  judge  the  nations,  without  any 
allies  from  among  '  the  peoples  '  ( Is.  63  i-6,  cp  59 16^ ), 
thus  reversing  the  old  expectation  respecting  Cyrus. 
The  later  Jews,  however,  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  deliverance  which  Yahwe  was  to  have  wrought 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  great  Persian  king 
had  never  been  accomplished.  The  prophecy  must 
somehow  or  other  have  come  to  pass.  Cyrus  was  not 
regarded,  it  is  true,  as  the  man  who  had  finally  delivered 
Ibrael — the  deliverance  was  still  one  of  the  hopes  of  the 
future — -but  the  Jews  desired  to  recognise  in  him,  at 
least,  the  initiator  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.  Such  is 
the  reflection  inevitably  suggested  by  a.  strictly  critical 
reading   of  the  work  of  the    Chronicler   (see  Ezra,    ii. 

§?)■' 

The  restoration  of  Israel  might  be  considered  to  have 
begun    with    the    rebuilding    of    the    temple,    and    the 
problem  now  arose,  how  to  bring  this 


5.  Building  of 

Temple  :  three 


event  into  connection  with  Cyrus.      A 
difficulty     instantly     presented     itself. 


vcioiuiia.  ^  According  t0  the  evidence  of 
Haggai,  of  Zech.  1-8  and  of  Ezra5i-io,  the  building 
was  first  begun  under  Darius,  in  whose  reign  it  was  also 
completed.  This  made  it  necessary  to  give  another 
account  of  the  origin  and  course  of  the  building,  if  the 
work  was  to  be  attributed  to  Cyrus.  More  than  one 
wnv  of  effecting  this  was  found.  (/>)  According  to  the 
author  of  Ezra 013-17  '.'3-5,  Cyrus  committed  the  task  of 
rebuilding  the  temple  to  his  governor  Sheshbazzar,  and 
the  work  thus  begun  by  him  was  carried  on  without 
interruption  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  (c)  The  Chronicler, 
howc\er,  from  whose  hand  we  h.iveEzral  oi-is~4>  gives 
another  version.  He  too  has  it  that  Cyrus  ordered  the 
restoration.  The  work  was  not  taken  in  hand  by  the 
king  himself;  but  permission  was  given  by  him  to  the 
exiles  to  return  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose.  Immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival  in  the  holy  city  they  set  up  the 
altar  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  ;  but  while 
Cyrus  was  still  on  the  throne  they  were  compelled  to 
stop  the  work  by  order  of  the  king  himself,  who  had 
been  stirred  up  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Jews.  Not 
till  the  second  year  of  Darius  could  the  building  be 
resumed. 

However  widely  these  accounts  may  differ  from  one 
another  in  detail,  they  agree  in  stating  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  was  originated  by  Cyrus,  and  in 
representing  him  as  a  worshipper  of  Yahwe,  whom  he 
recognised  as  the  one  true  God.  Yahwe  is  the  God  of 
heaven,  who  has  bestowed  universal  empire  upon  Cyrus 
in  order  that  he  may  restore  the  true  worship  in 
Jerusalem ;  the  temple  there  is  for  Cyrus  no  mere 
ordinary  temple,  of  which  there  were  so  many,  but  the 
■  veritable  House  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  the  discrepancies  which  we  find  in 
the  narratives  b  and  c  are  by  no  means  unimportant. 
According  to  the  older  (i>),  the  building  of  the  temple 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Cyrus,  which  he  caused  to  be 
carried  on  uninterruptedly,  defraying  the  entire  cost  out 
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of  the  royal  treasury.  According  to  the  other  (c),  it 
was  carried  out  at  the  instance  of  Cyrus;  not  by  himself, 
however,  but  only  by  returned  exiles,  who,  along  with 
their  comrades  left  behind  in  Babylon,  contributed  the 
expenses  of  the  undertaking  (I46208/  37).  So  far, 
indeed,  is  the  restoration  of  the  temple  from  being, 
according  to  this  account,  the  work  of  (  'yrus,  that  it  is 
actually  represented  as  broken  oil  during  his  reign  at 
his  command.  I'robably  the  Jews  in  the  long  run  found 
the  idea  unbearable,  that  the  sanctuary  should  have 
been  built  by  a  foreigner,  even  though  the  foreigner 
was  Cyrus,  and  therefore  his  share  in  the  \\01k  was 
reduced  by  the  Chronicler  to  more  modest  dimensions. 

The  importance  of  Cyrus  for  Israel  lies  less  in 
anything  he  actually  did  for  them  than  in  the  great 
expectations  that  he  excited,  expectations  which  in 
their  turn  exercised  a.  great  influence  on  die  ideas 
ultimately  formed  by  the  Jews  as  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  restoration  after  the  misfortunes  of  the  '  exile.' 
Cp  Im<ai:l,  §  50  ;   Dispkrsion,  $  5. 

In  the  OT  Cyrus  is  mentioned  also  in  Dan.  628  [29] 
10 1  ;  in  the  first-cited  passage  as  die  successor  of 
Darius,  that  is,  oi  '  Darius  the  Mcde  (Dan.  631  [61]). 
See  Darius,  1. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  result  of  a  critical 
examination    of  the    passages    of   the    OT    relating    to 

R   Pnlinv  nf     *-yrus  *s  not  contradicted  by  anything 

(.■uJ.  ~;~i.JL: contained  in  the  inscriptions  of  Cyrus 

himself  discovered  some  years  ago. 
It  is  certainly  worthy  of  note  how 
closely,  even  down  to  details,  the  representation  of  the 
Persian  conqueror  in  these  inscriptions  agrees  with  that 
which  is  found  in  Is.  4428  and  4a  1.  Evidently  the 
second  Isaiah  had  a  correct  idea  of  what  a  Persian  king, 
as  opposed  to  a  Babylonian,  would  be  likely  to  do. 
In  the  cylinder  inscription  (5  R  35  ;  cp  Hagen,  '  Cyrus- 
texte'  in  Beitr.  z.  Assyria/.  2  205  ff.,  and  KB  Zb 
i2o  ff.)  Cyrus  is  the  deliverer  ©f  oppressed  peoples, 
chosen  by  Marduk  himself,  and  hailed  by  all  Sumer 
and  Accad  as  a  saviour,  exactly  as  with  the  Israelite 
prophet  he  is  the  called,  the  anointed,  of  Yah  we.  A 
difference  there  is  between  the  joyous  hope  which  the 
Jewish  exiles  cherished  and  the  official  statements  which 
Babylonian  scribes  at  royal  command  had  to  chronicle 
on  their  cylinders  ;  but  the  coincidences  referred  to  are 
too  close  to  be  entirely  accidental.  Moreover,  priests 
and  people  alike  had  reason  enough  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  arbitrariness  and  misgovernment  of  their  former 
sovereign,  and  Cyrus,  with  fine  political  tact,  knew 
how  to  utilise  this  temper  and  win  hearts  by  deference 
towards  the  national  religion,  restraint  of  robbery  and 
violence,  and  redress  of  grievances.  No  wonder  that 
the  Jewish  exiles  also  hoped  for  enlargement  at  his 
hands.  That  he  fulfilled  this  expectation  does  not 
appear  at  least  from  his  inscriptions. 

The  passage  in  which  some  scholars  have  thought  that  this  may 
be  read  demands  another  interpretation.  In  Cyl.  /.  11  the  words 
irtnti  taaira  kullat  inn  tnta  were  taken  together  and  translated, 
'he  (.Marduk)  decreed  return  from  all  lands';  but  it  is  certain 
that,  with  Hagen  and  Del.,  we  must  connect  the  words  irtaSi 
taaira  with  those  which  precede,  and  kullat  inatdta  with  those 
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which  follow,  so  that  the  meaning  is:  '[after  that  Marduk,  in 
his  wrath,  had  brought  all  suiis  of  miseries  upon  the  land]  he 
changed  [his  disposition1]  and  had  compassion.  Round  all 
lands  he  looked;  he  sought  [and  so  found  as  the  right  prince, 
the  ful  filler  of  his  gracious  decrees,  Cyrus,  etc.]'  In  this  passage 
nothing  is  said  uf  any  restoration  of  exiles  to  their  native  land.  " 

More  interest  attaches  to  the  passage  /.  30 ff,  where, 
however,  the  names  on  which  the  question  chiefly  turns 
are,  unfortunately,  obliterated.  Here  Cyrus  says  that 
he  returned  u>  their  places  the  gods  of  1  great 
many  towns,  brought  together  the  inhabitants,  and 
restored  both  temples  and  dwelling-houses.  The  towns 
referred  to  were  all  named,  and  it  was  added  that 
they  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,'2  and  that  their 
territory  extended  from  [lacuna  in  the  text]  to  Assur 
and  Susan  (according  to  the  correct  interpretation  of 
Delit/sch  and  Hagen),  by  which  expressions  are  in- 
tended not  the  cities  of  the  name  but  the  countries  of 
Assyria  and  West  Elam  (the  city  of  Asur  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river).  The  obliterated  names  (or 
name)  can  have  denoted  only  the  western  and  southern 
boundaries  of  the  district  referred  to— probably  Sumer 
and  Accad,  which  are  separately  mentioned  immediately 
afterwards.  Accordingly,  thi.ru  can  be  no  doubt  that 
reference  is  here  made  to  Cyrus's  care  for  the  restoration 
of  neglected  worships  and  for  the  return  of  the  in- 
habitants of  certain  cities  to  their  former  habitations  ; 
this,  however,  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon.  At  the  same  time,  although  in  these  inscrip- 
tions, which  doubtless  belong  to  the  earlier  period  of 
Cyrus's  rule  over  Unbylon,  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
general  measure  extending  also  to  exiles  from  the  West, 
there  remains  the  possibility  that  the  Persian  conqueror 
may  have  taken  up  this  work  of  restoration  at  a  later 
time.3  At  all  events  the  conciliatory  policy  of  which 
he  had  already  given  positive  evidence  can  very  well 
have  aroused  among  the  Jews  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  they  also  would  one  day  benefit  by  it. 

The  tomb  of  Cyrus  'the  king,  the  Achasmenid,'  at 
jlf/z/X/iJ/'  (Pasargad.v  ?)  is  now  assigned  by  Weissbach 
(ZDA/G  486537^)  to  the  younger  Cyrus.  At  any 
rate  the  Egyptian  head  -  dress  of  the  king  on  the 
monument  shows  that  it  can  have  been  erected  only 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses. 

C.  P.   1. — W.  H.   K. 

1  Probably  the  words  nsahhir  ka  .  .  .  should  be  completed 
so  as  to  read  either  ka\l<ittaiu\  or  ka^ab-ba-as-sn}.     (So  Tiele.) 

2  The  words  sa  istn  apna/tia  nadft  iiebatsitn  are  not  clear. 
Schr.  translates  :  '  whose  place  from  of  old  lay  in  ruins  ';  Hagen, 
Del.,  'founded  in  the  most  ancient  time.'  But  does  uadu  ever 
mean  this?  In  our  present  inquiry  the  question  is  of  sub- 
ordinate importance. 

3  [Cp  the  very  interesting  inscription  in  the  last  section  of 
Brugsch's  Hist,  of  Egypt  ('the  Persians  in  Egypt'),  which 
describes  the  religious  patriotism  of  an  Egyptian  Nehemiah. 
The  deceased  is  represented  on  his  statue  (now  in  the  Vatican) 
as  telling  the  events  of  the  Persian  period  of  his  life.  Being  in 
high  favour  as  a  physician  with  Cambyses,  he  was  able  to  induce 
that  monarch  to  give  orders  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of 
Neith  at  tais,  and  of  the  religious  services.  He  was  physician 
also  to  Darius,  who,  when  he  was  in  Elam,  sent  him  to  Egvpt 
to  restore  the  arrangements  for  the  scribes  of  the  temples. 
This  last  mission  appears  to  synchronise  with  the  erection  of 
the  (second)  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Cp.  Meyer,  Entst.  71  ; 
Che.  Jew.  Rel.  Life.  t.   K.  C.  ] 
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DABAREH  (rm1'!),  Josh.  21=8  AV;  RV  Daberath. 

DABBASHETH,  RV  Dabbesheth  (rC'2  i,  §  99 ; 
Bai9&P<\3<\  [B],  i<\B«,c6AI  [A],  -6e  [L]  ;  'a  hump,' 
i.e. ,  'a  hill '  ;  cp  Jos.  BJ  iv.  li),  a  place  on  the  W. 
border  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  1 '.» n).  Conder  identifies  it 
with  Kh.  Dabsheh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  AY.  el  K.iru 
(/  c. ,  according  to  him  the  Valley  of  Jiphtaii-el, 
mentioned  in  v.  14)  ;  bin  inis  spot  is  too  high  up  in  the 
hills,  and  is  scarcely  on  the  boundary  line,  in  addition 
to  which  the  name  is  not  a  probable  one. 

©A  reads  'pc'3i;  <PH  ,:n;'jT].  All  the  readings  may  be 
reconciled  by  reading  c':t,t:.  The  initial  n  was  lost,  owing 
t  >  the  preposition  -  which  precedes ;  ;y  Or1)  was  transferred  to 
the  end  of  the  name,  thus  producing  \-it;';n  ',  '  was  lost,  and  so 
MT's  reading  was  produced  :  r2~','  (^')  is  simply  a  conjecture 
for  C11-  T.  K.  C. 

DABEEATH  irn;n  or  TrU^n  ;  A&Bp&e  [AL]; 
Jusli.  19ii,  da/ScpuS  [B],  b-s»  [Pesh.];  Josh. '21 28, 
Stftia  [B],  depPa8    [A],  1^=1  [Pesh.],  AV  Dabareh; 

I  C'h.  672  [57].  Scfltpei  and  Safiup  [15  —  a  doublet], 
"/aSr.p  [A],  dap-qpbid  [L],  Ioi=>»  [Pesh.]),  a  Lcvitic.tl 
city  (Josh.  2I28)  on  the  border  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  IOij), 
but  belonging  to  Issachar  (Josh.  21  28  1  Ch.  Ij  72  [57]),  is 
the  baiiapiTTO.  of  Jos.  (/"//  62),  the  Lhibira  (on/3eipa) 
of  Eus.  and  Jer.  (<«  llf>2o  250 54),  the  modern 
Dabftriyrh.  a  small  and  unimportant  village,  '  lying  on 
the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  the  \\".  base  of  Mount 
Tabor'  (Rob.  Bh'  3210).  It  occupies  a  strategic 
position  above  the  great  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass 
leading  northwards  between  Tabor  and  the  Nazareth 
hills.  Apparently  it  was  here  that  the  Israelite  forces 
mustered  under  Barak  (GASm.  HG  394);  and  it  is 
possible  to  trace  a  connection  between  the  name  of  the 
village  and  that  of  Deborah,  without  rushing  to  the 
extreme  represented  by  C.  Xiebuhr  (Reconstellation 
i/t-s  DdhiralicJcs,  11  / ).  May  not  the  home  of  the 
prophetess  have  been  at  Daberath?  (so  Moore,  Judifi-s, 

II  if-)-  We  learn  from  Jos.  Bf  ii.  21  j  that  there  was 
a  Jewish  garrison  here  in  the  Roman  war,  'to  keep 
watch  on  the  Great  Plain. ' 

DABEIA  (d.isr/a),  aEsd.1424,  ascribe:  cp  perhaps 
the  name  Dibri  (<j.v.). 

DACOBI,  RV  Dacubi  (AakoyBi  [A]),  lEsd.  o=st  = 
Ezra  24.',  Akkub  (q.v.,  2). 

DADDEUS,  RV  Loddeus  (AoAaioc  [B]),  1  Esd. 
8  46  =  Ezra  8  17,  lDDo(i.). 

DAGGER  occurs  as  a  rendering  of : 

1  21-1,  hercbh,  Judg.  S  16  21/  Oa^aipa  ;  Vg.  hasglaiiium  in 
ttc  i')  22,  but  sicam  in  v.  2t).     RV  'sword.'     See  \Veaimns. 

2.  f'y^-tpi^oi',  Bar.  1',  15  [14].  This  word  represents  31-  four 
times  in  iF\  but  in  Jer.  ".O42  it  represents  f\"V3.  Bel's  '  Jaz-cr  ' 
was,  on  mytholn-ical  grounds,  a  javelin.  See  Wkatocs,  and 
cp  Javelin. 

DAGON  {\m  ;  A^rooN  [BAL]).  <*  god  of  the 
Philistines,  who  had  temples  at  Gaza  Oudg.  lf;2i^) 
and  Ashdod  (i  S.  5  I  Mace.  IO82-85 
11  4).1  It  appears  from  the  passages 
citL'iI,  especially  from  the  story  of  Samson,  that  the 
worship  of  Day;on  was  general  among  the  Philistines 
(Jerome  on  Is.  HG),"  though  it  would  perhaps  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  him  as  a  national  god.      Places  bearing 

1  The  temple  of  Dagon  in  t  Ch.  10  10  is  an  error  for  Beth- 
shan,  1  S.  31  ro,  and  in  Is.  46  1  (vp.X  vj)  Dagon  is  a  mistake  for 
Neho.     \ayiov  in  Ezek.  20 46  GG)  [DA]  is  corrupt. 

2  Jeromes  knowledge   is    doubtless    derived    solely  from  the 
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the  name  Bktti-dagox  (,/.v.  )  are  found  in  the  Jud.xan 
Lowlands  and  on  the  boundary  of  Asher  ;  in  Christian 
times  there  was  a  Caferdago  between  Diospolis  and 
Jamnia  (Jerome).1  All  these  places  lie  within  a  region 
which  had  been  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  it  is  conceivable  that  they  received  the  name 
from  them.  This  can  hardly  be  the  case,  however,  with 
Beit  Dejan,  SE.  of  Xabulus,  which  also  seems  to  re- 
present an  ancient  Beth-dagon  ;  and  it  is  at  least  equally 
possible  that  the  worship  of  Dagon  to  which  these 
names  bear  witness  preceded  the  Philistine  invasion — in 
other  words,  that  Dagon  was  a  god  of  the  older  ( 'anaanite 
inhabitants.  Philo  Byblius  gives  Dagon  a  place  in  his 
Phoenician  theogony,  making  him  a  son  of  Ouranos 
and  Ge,  and  brother  of  Klos  (El)  or  Kronos,  Baitulos, 
and  Atlas  ;  "2  but  we  should  hesitate  to  conclude,  on  this 
testimony  alone,  that  Dagon  was  worshipped  among  the 
Phoenicians.  A  cylindrical  seal  now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford,  attributed  by  Savce  to  the  seventh 
century  k  <;. ,  is  inscribed  with  the  words  'Baal  Dagon' 
in  Phoenician  characters  (Sayce,  Higher  Criticism,  327). 
Of  the  character  of  the  god  we  know  nothing 
definite.  Philo  Byblius,  deriving  the  name  from  (^;rJ«, 
corn,  interprets  alrwv,  and  makes  Dagon  a  god  of 
husbandry,  ZeiW  dporpios.  Others  derived  the  name 
Dagon  from  dag,  fish  (cp  Shimshon  [Samson],  from 
shemesh,  sun).3  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  imagine 
that  the  god  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fish  (so 
Rashi).  I -Yum  1  S.  54  we  learn,  however,  that  the 
idol  of  Dagon  at  Ashclod  had  a  head,  and  hands  which 
projected  from  the  body  ;  by  its  fall  these  were  broken 
off,  leaving  only  the  trunk  of  the  image.  The  Hebrew 
text,  by  some  corruption,  reads,  '  onlv  Dagon  was  left 
on  him,'  which  David  Kimhi  [ob.  circa  1235  a.d.  ) 
ingeniously  interprets,  only  the  form  of  a  fish  was  left, 
adding,  '  It  is  said  that  Dagon,  from  his  navel  down, 
had  the  form  of  a  fish  (whence  his  name,  Dagon),  and 
from  his  navel  up,  the  form  of  n  man,  as  it  is  said,  his 
two  hands  were  cut  off.'4  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  theory,  for  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
older  Jewish  authority,5  merely  transfers  to  Dagon,  by 
the  help  of  etymology,  the  description  given  by  Lucian 
and  others  of  the  goddess  Derceto,  who  was  worshipped 
on  the  same  coast. s  Not  a  few  more  modern  scholars 
have  identified  her  with  Dagon.  The  prevailing  opinion 
that  Dagon  was 

sea  monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fish, 

has    no    other    foundation    than    these    very    doubtful 
etymological  and  mythological  combinations. 

What  relation  there  is  between  Dngon  and  Mamas, 
the  principal  god  of  Gaza  in  the  earlv  centuries  of  our 
era,7  whom   the  writers  of  the  time  identify  with  Zfi>s 

1  OS  23'ji4  (xen-ap  a&aytov)  104 15.  In  the  inscription  of 
Eshmunazar,  king  of  Sidon,  in  connection  with  Dor  and  Joppt, 
occur  the  words  n-j  flSTIX,  which  Schlottmann  interpreted,  '  land 
of  Dagon,'  others,  'cornlands.'  Aaywv  near  Jericho  (Tos.  Ant. 
xiii.  8i=j5/  i.  23  [  =  Aw*,  1  Mace,  ltj  15])  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  name  of  the  -"d  Gee  Docus). 

2  Midler,  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  3  sf,7 /-  5  cp  Etym.  Magn.  s.v.  Bij-raywi/ 

O    Kpdl'O?  VTTO   'VoiVlKUiV. 

3  Jtr.,  piscis  tr/stitia'  (■>)$,  cp  Sidon,  venatio  tristith.-).  Other 
interpretations  :  el^o?  ixBvos  rj  Xvirq.  Aeyerai  &e  teal  Swpoe  itniv 
ayta  rj  0  Zed?  6  apovpalos  (OSl>-U  14}. 

4  Themus  would  put  this  explanation  into  the  text,  emending 
V^J?  nNC'J  JU1  n  pi ;  similarly  We.  (incj  ui  pi),  WRS  ;  cp  Dr. 

5  It  is  unknown  to  the  Targum,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud. 
Other  Jewish  commentators  represent  Dagon  with  the  head  of 
a  fish  ;  see  a  Lyra,  Abarb. 

*»  Slt-  Atargatis. 

7  First  attested  on  coins  of  Hadrian.  S<-.e  Jer.  Ef>.  107  2, 
Vit.  S.  Hilar.  14  20;  esp.  Marc.  Diac,  / '//.  S.  Porphyrii, 
passim. 
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KprjTayevrjs,  is  not  cvrtiin.  Marnas  is  the  Aramaic 
mama,  our  Lord,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  god 
worshipped  under  this  appellation  was,  by  his  propur 
name,  the  old  Dagon. 

In  the  fragments  of    IVtossus,    one  of    the  mythical 

monsters,    part  fish,    part   man,    who   at   loni;    intervals 

_  ,    ,.       ,      came  up  from  the  lV-rsian  Ciulf  to  repeat 

2.  Relation  to  tQ  the  cllald:talls  ,,„.  ori  ina,  ,.evela. 

other  deities.   aUon   of   Umn^    js    n;ii*.(,   ()(|u,on 

('QdaKwv)  ;  J  and  as,  since  Kimhi,  a  like  h>rm  was 
p-enerally  attributed  to  Tli^in,  it  was  natural  to  com- 
bine the  two  names  (Selden  and  many  others).  T.ayard 
published  a  figure  of  a  merman  from  Khorsabad,  and 
in  o.  note  suggested  that  it  might  represi-nt  (  Macon- 
Dagon  (A'/iieve/i,  1849,  ^466 f.).  Some  later  Assyri- 
ologists  reproduee  bayard's  cut  with  the  legend  'the 
fish-god  Dagon.'  '- 

There  was  a  Babylonian  god  Dagan,  whose  name 
appears  in  conjunction  with  Anu  and  ofU'ii  with  '  Xmib  '  • 
he  was,  therefore,  probably  a  grid  of  hea\en  (Sa\ee, 
lensen).3  As  sir  Henry  Rawlinson  perceived,  there  is 
no  connection  whatever  between  this  god  and  Uerfissus' 
sea-monster,  Odacon.  Whether  the  Philistine  Dagmi  is 
originallv  the  same  as  the  liabylonian  l'agan  cannot, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  be  determined.  The  long 
and  profound  influence  of  Babylonia  in  Palestine  in  early 
times,  which  is  attested  by  the  Amarna  tablets,  makes 
it  quite  possible  that  Dagon,  like  Anath,  came  thence.4 
Dagon,  however,  does  net  seem  to  have  occupied  «. 
place  of  much  impo:  tance  in  the  Babylonian  religion, 
and  is  much  less  often  mentioned  than  the  other  great 
gods.  The  Assvnans  did  not  recognise  the  name  of 
the  god  Dagan  in  the  town  Beth-dagon,  BU-daganna 
( -Mrnnacherib,  Prism  Inscr.  2  65 ),  and  possibly  the 
similarity  of  the  names  may  be  accidental. 

Of  the  worship  of  Dagon  we  know  nothing.  Accord- 
ing to  1  S.  f"5  the  priests  and  others  entering  his  temple 
at  Ashdod   were    careful   not   to    set    foot 


3.  Worship 
of  Dagon. 


on  the  sill  (Zeph.  I9)  ;  cp  Mare.  Diac.  76. 

"What  we  learn  from  the  last-named  author 
about  the  worship  of  Marnas  at  Gaza — for  example, 
that  the  god  was  invoked  to  send  rain  ;  that  he  gave 
oracles  ;  that  there  were  certain  marmora  in  the  temple 
which  were  peculiarly  sacred,  and  guarded  from  the 
approach  (especially)  of  women  ;  that  there  were  wells 
in  the  temple  precincts — is  not  distinctive.  Whether 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  there  in  the  writer's  day 
may  be  doubted  ;  the  indictment  in  66  6'i  may  refer  to 
an  earlier  time. 

See  Selden,  De  dis  Syris,  73  with  Beyer's  Additamenta ; 
Th.  Roser,  De  Da  zone  Phili-staruruiu  idoto,  in  Ugolini, 
TJiesaurus,  23o5Vo6l",  Stark,  Gaza  it.  die  f-lutistaisdte  Kiiste 
(V.).  24::-25o,  cp  S76-S80;  Scholz,  Gdtzendienst  C'77),  238-244; 
Maudi^in,  art.  '  J  lac^n  '  in  /' 'A' '  E&)  \  Menant,  '  Le  mythe  de 
L)H^(n;'  Rev.  de  lllht.  des  Re/.  11  ('85)  205  ff.  ;  Jensen,  Die 
Kosmolagie  der  Baby/oui-.r  ('go),  pp.  449-456.  <;.  l-\  M. 

DAISAN  fi&icAN  [B]),  1  F.sd.  r.31  =  Ezra  24S, 
Rezix,  2. 

DALAIAH  ''^"Ii    iCh.3=+AY;   RV  I  jki.aiah,  3. 

DALAN  (AaAan  [A]),  lEsd.  f,37  KV  =  Ezra26o, 
Delaiah,  4. 

DALMANUTHA  (t<\  M6pH  AaAm<\N0y6a.  [Ti. 
WH])  takes  the  place  in  Mk.  810  of  the  Macadam 
(q.v.)  of  ||  Alt.ir.39.  It  was  'into  the  p. iris  of  Dal- 
manutha,'  we  are  told  (Ilk.  810),  that  Jesus  came  in 
'the  boat'  with  his  disciples  after  he  had  'sent  away 
about  four  thousand  '  whom  he  had  fed.      Since  in  v.  13 

1  Muller,  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  2  =00. 

-  Schrader  in  Riehm,  //ll  /■<-)  (cp  A' A  7W  182)  ;  Fr.  Del.  in 
Calwer  Bib.  lexS"\  See  esp.  Menant,  '  I..:  Myllh:  de  Daeon,' 
Rev.  tie  ll-IUt.  des  Rel.  ('8  =  )  11  ^iff-,  where  a  great  variety  of 
Assyrian  fish-men  may  be  found. 

3  According  to  the  Heb.  version  of  Tobit,  Sennacherib  was 
killed  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Dagon  (ed.  Ncubauer,  p.  20, 
1.  4)  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  blunder. 

4  Cp  the  name  D^gantakala.  in  the  Am.  Tab.,  and  see  Ash- 
dod (col.  326,  n.  2). 


he  'departed  to  the  other  side'  (eh  rh  irtpav),  it  has 
seemed  natural  to  look  for  Dalmanutha  on  the  \\  .  coast 
of  the  lake.  No  such  place,  however,  is  known.  The 
name  does  not  appear  in  Eus.  or  Jer.  ;  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  an  analogy  to  it  in  any  of  the  ancient 
itineraries  or  mcdi.cval  travels. 

biglufo.it  ('  I).-.  asriinm-r.'iiwVVnT^T^/  ;  cp  (?/•/>.  Fosfh. 
71)  siiL^t-'stcil  thai  it  mi^ht  be  an  Aramaic  form  of  Salmon, 
pD^Si  several  times  mentioned  in  Talmud ic  writing  (Mishna, 
Yebawoth,  Kl6;  Kvldim,  49  ;  Or/a/i,  I2;  Talin.  lUtba  Bathr. 
8j/'.  )  as  if  in  the  nei.^hbuurhood  of  'J  iherias  ;  and  similarly 
Kwald  {Hist.,  KT,  (i  \j,y,  n.  4)  interprets  it  as  the  Galilean 
pronunciation  uf  Salmon.  Keim  (/ruts,  KT,  4-^;)  takes  it 
for  Salmanut— i.e.',  '  Shady  Place  '  Sthwarz  (Pas  jieil  Land, 
log)  suggests  that  '1  almanutha,  as  another  name  for  JMagdala. 
may  be  derived  from  the  cave  of  Tehman  jnc^u  (Talm.  Jerus. 
Denial '.  '_!■:<),  for  which  he  proposes  the  caves  on  the  cliff  behind 
IMejdel.  Neubaucr,  however  (Geo--.  Talm.  cfiS),  says  that  this 
Live  slmuld  be  in  the  nti-hbourhund  of  Herod's  C.x-.sare.i. 
Recently  two  other  derivations  from  Aramaic  have  been  pro- 
posed. 'lb_i/(A'.i /.7".  856;,  |  Sept.  97])  suggests  that  Dalmanuth 
is  a  iranslileraliuii  of  Nn,:r:,L'n-  the  emphatic  form  of  7\ythi  the 
Tahmuhe  name  for  hmhoin  —i.e.,  the  bay  or  hat  hour  in  which 
Magdala  siuud— a  designation  'one  might  expect  of  the  evan- 
gelist whose  gospel  is  'founded  on  the  preaching  of  Peter  the 
fisherman.'  Tli..n  NcsUe  (ib.  U45  [Oct.  '97]),  after  pronouncing 
Heiz's  Nn":;:'^~  -^  impossible  form  for  the  emphatic  of  nyzb> 
suggests  lsm:::t"(i)  =  ei9  to.  )J.epi),  'into  the  parts'— i.e.,  ofMag- 
dala.  Herz  replies  {ib.  095  [Nnv.  '97])  that  w.Z^  is  possible 
in  Lhe  laxity  of  'ialrmidic  transliteration  and  points  out  that  m 
Nestle's  suggestion  the  -|  remains  unaccounted  for,  as  well 
as  the  intrusion  of  a  needless  Syriac  equivalent  of  the  Greek. 
Those  who  place  Magdala  on  the  SK.  shore  of  the  lake 
have  sought  there  for  traces  of  the  name,  and  Thomson  {LB 
393)  suggests  a  ruined  site  half  a  mile  up  the  Yarmuk  from 
the  Jordan,  called  Dalhamia  or  l)almamia  (Rob.  BR  3264 
Delhemiyeh);  but  this  is  some  distance  from  the  l,ake.  None 
of  these  derivations  and  identifications  seems  perfectly  satis- 
factory. G.  A.  S. 

DALMATIA  ( A&Am&ti A  [Ti-WH],  Tac,  Dio  Cass., 
Ddmatia:  Inscr.  Delmatia  and  Dalmatia.  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  early  Greek  writers).  The  Dalmatians 
were  an  Illyrian  tribe,  or  perhaps  rather  a  confederation 
of  tribes,  round  the  town  Delmion  or  Delminium,  from 
which  their  name  was  derived  (Strabo,  315).  The)-  had 
fifty  settlements  (/caroi/cias  a^io\6yous  ;  but  cp  Cic.  ad 
Fain.  5  ioff),  of  which  some  ranked  as  cities—  e.g. , 
Salonze  or  Salona  (mod.  Salona  near  Spalato).  These 
tribes  had  in  earlier  times  been  loosely  dependent  upon 
the  rulers  of  Scodra  (mod.  tkutari),  and  had  therefore 
suffered  from  the  Roman  expeditions  directed  against 
Queen  Teuta  (229  B.C.)  and  Demetrios  of  Pharos  (219 
B.C.).  On  the  accession  of  Genthius  they  revolted,  and 
thus  escaped  the  fate  of  southern  Illyricum,  which,  on 
the  subjugation  of  Macedonia,  became  permanently 
dependent  upon  Rome  (see  Illyuicum).  Riigandage 
and  piracy  w -re  the  only  native  trades  (Str.  317).  In 
155  b.c.  I'ublius  Supio  Nasica  took  the  capital,  and 
the  Dalmatians  professed  subjection.  A  series  of 
almost  endless  wars  had  to  be  waged  before  this  central 
part  of  Illyricum  was  finally  reduced  by  Octavian  (33 
D. C. ).  In  the  partition  of  provinces  in  27  B.C.  so 
peaceful  was  Illyricum  (to  AaXuaTiKOJ-,  Dio  Cuss  53  12) 
that  it  was  made  senatorial  ;  but  sixteen  years  later  the 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  take  charge  of  its  two  main 
sections,  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  (id.  5434).  A  final 
struggle  for  freedom  (6-9  A.n. ;  cp  Suet.  Tib.  16,  who 
compares  the  crisis  with  that  of  the  Punic  Wars)  was 
crushed  by  Tiberius.  The  coastlancl  from  Lissus  to 
the  Arsia  was  thereafter  organised  as  an  independent 
province  (for  its  importance,  see  Tac.  Aim.  4s).  ^  The 
title  of  the  province  was  '  Superior  I'rovincia  Illyricum' 
(C/i  3,i74i).  or  'maritima  pars  lllyricl '  (Veil.  ii. 
125  5).  'After  Augustus  '  Dalmatia '  is  apparently  the  more 
usual  title  (cp  Jos.  .H/ii.  Id).  Its  northern  boundary 
towards  Pannonia  is  not  clearly  marked;  in  the  S. 
it  extended  to  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  mention 
of  Dalmatia  in  the  NT  is  confined  to  a  single  instance 
('Titus  is  gone  to  Dalmatia,'  perhaps  from  Nicopolis  : 

2  Tim.  4 10). 

The   connection   may  be    illustrated    from   Tac.    Ann    2sj: 
honorem  (amsulatus)  Germanicus  hint  apud  urban  Ac/uuar 


DALPHON 

Nicopolim,  quo  vrnerat  f>c  Itlyricam  oram,  visofratre  Drttso 

in  J.Kihiia! ia  agcntc. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  term  '  Dalmatia 
is  used  by  I'aul  in  a  '  vague  and  general  sense'  (Conv- 
beare  and  Howson,  2155). 

See  Cons,  Lit  Province  Rom.  de  Dalmatic:  Evans,  Anti- 
quarian Researches  in  Illyricum.  \\ .  J.  w. 

DALPHON  (p3^1;  AeAdpooN  [BAL0],ton  A-  [Nc-*], 
AAe\tt>coN  [X*],  ton  A,\tAepoN  AyTOY  [La])-  a- son 
of  Haman,  Esth.  1)7.      L  \>  Esther,  §  3. 

DAMARIS  (A^MApiC  [Ti.  \VH],  a  woman,  appar- 
ently of  some  importance,  named  in  Acts  1/34  as  one 
of  those  who  were  converted  by  Paul's  preaching  at 
Athens.  Chrysostom  (de  S-iccrd.  47)  makes  her  the 
wife  of  Dionysiijs  the  Areopagite  ;  so  Lat.  of  cod. 
E  {rum  uxore  sua),  whilst  its  Greek  has  only  yvvTj. 
Wet/stein  { IVT  (Jr.  2573)  quotes  a  gloss,  Aa/xap,  yvvq, 
ya/j,€T'j.  XeyeraL  nal  Aa/xapis. 

DAMASCUS.  The  English  Damascus  is  the  Greek 
A&M&CKOC-     The  Hcb.  is  usually  p'J"£)'7t,  Dammesek  ; 


1.  Name. 


but  twice  (1  Ch.  18  5  2  Ch.  28  s  I  cp  2  K. 
1 0  10     py^W )    pirVOnn ,     Dnrmcsek.      The 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  are  unknown. 


Environs  of 

DAMASCUS. 

Ln-h-h  Miles 

?      ■'      V       }      -f 


Both  forms  occur  in  the  Targums.  The  Aramaic  form  is 
Dannes*.  k,  later  S}  nae  Darmesuk  ;  Talmud,  Durma-skin.  I'oth 
forms  occur  in  the  k^yptian  lists  :  Ti-mas-ku  in  the  sixteenth 
centun  1  i.e.,  and  i-ta-ra-inaski  for  Ti-ra-mas-ki  in  the  thirteenth 
(\V_M\I,  4s.  u,  Eur\  In'Asxyriaii  the  town  is  l'ima^b  or 
Dim.isi .a;  the  kin-d.-in  (in  Heh.,  \r;un  of  Dani.'i-uh]  Mat  5a 
imensu,  a  phrase  of  uncertain  meaning.  The  Arabic  is  .1  iininU:, 
or  Diniisk  es"  Sam — i.e..  Damascus  ut  Syria — usually  contracted 
to  es-Sfim,  The  instances  of  the  form  with  rm  in  OT  are  later 
than  those  with  double  in;  but,  if  the  Egyptian  transliteration 
be  correct,  rm  is  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  "Whether 
mm  arose  by  assimilation  (see  below,  §  t)  from  r»i,  or  rm  by 
dissimilation  from  mm,  is  not  clear. 

Damascus  has  occupied  its  present  site  certainly  since 

Greek    times,    probably    from    the    remotest    antiquity. 

0    _  ,        The  city  lies  in  the  X\V.  corner  of  the 

°     "   •''  Giita,    a   fertile    plain    to    the    E.    of 

Ilt-miMi.      To  the  Eo  nf  the  city  this  is  known  as  el- 

Merj,  the  Ager  Damasa-nus. 

The  r,uta  is  some  30  m.  by  8  or  10,  and  2300  ft.  above'  sea- 
level.  Itis  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Hermon,  on  the  X.  by  a  long 
barren  offshoot  of  Antihbanus,  on  the  E.  by  a  long  line  of 
volcanic  hills,  the  Tellul,  which  shut  out  the  great  desert,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Jebcl  'Aswnd,  beyond  which  lies  Ilauran.  It 
is  traversal  on  the  TST.  by  the  seven  streams  of  the  I'arada  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Bar-bar  and  A' ivj  (see  Abana,  Pii.m.par). 
The  fertility  is  very  great.     There  are  many  fields  of  corn  and 
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DAMASCUS 

maize;  but  groves  of  poplar  and  walnut,  orchards  of  apricot, 
pomegranate,  pistachio,  and  almond,  with  hedges -and  underwood, 
so  abound  (see  below.  *  10),  that  the  distant  view  of  thtOuja 
is  as  of  an  almost  unbroken  sea  of  vouuve  Prom  tins  the 
white,  smokeless  city  rises  like  an  island,  near  the  barren  lime- 
stone hills  on  the  north  of  it. 

The  bulk  of  the  city  is  set  along  the  main  stream  of 

the  Bar.utt,   2  m.   from  where  the  latter  breaks  upon 

,       _.,       the  plain.      It  spreads  about  a  mile  from 

3.  The  City.  E   tQ  w   and  half  a  mile  from  N    to  s  . 

but  from  the  southern  gate  <L  suburb,  the  Meidan, 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  one  street,  stretches  for 
another  mile.  The  city  is  thus  mallet-shaped,  the  head 
lying  N.  totheBarada,  the  shafts,  along  the  Meccanroad. 
Between  the  Barada  and  the  hills  there  is  another  suburb, 
Salihiveh  ;   but  it  is  scattered  and  half  hidden  in  trees. 

The  position  is  almost  absolutely  level,  and  commanded  by  the 
hills.  There  is- no  real  citadel;  a  castle  surrounded  by  a  moat 
lies  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  river.  The  wall,  pierced  by  seven 
gates,  runs  straight  along  the  river  and  then  round  the  bulk  of 
the  city,  the  mallet  head.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  Arab  or 
Turkish  work  ;  but  much  of  the  lower  half  may  date  from  NT 
times  (Acts  9  25  ;  cp  2  Cor.  11  32/).  Through  the  southern 
part  of  the  city  and  parallel  to  the  river  ran  (as  through  every 
other  Creek  town  in  Ceelesyria)  a  long  colonnaded  street, 
generally  identified  with  that  'called  Straight'  (Act sit  n).  '1  he 
bases  of  some  columns  are  still  standing.  E.  of  the  castle,  the 
1894)  occupies  the  site  and 
contains  some  ol  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John,  built  by  Aivadius  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  on  the  ruins  of  a 
<ire<.k  temple,  which  again 
was  probably  the  successor 
of  the  house  of  Rimmon  (2 
K.  5t8;  cp  Ni  10-10).  The 
rest  of  Damascus  is  occupied 
by  bazaars,  masques,  a  few 
open  places,  and  streets  of 
private  houses.  On  its  ap- 
proaeh  to  the  walls,  the 
llarada  has  much  of  its 
water  drawn  off  through 
channels,  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  every  corner  of  the 
city.  The  chief  gardens  lie 
alung  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river  ;  but  others,  inter- 
spersed with  cemeteries, 
stretch  all  round  the  wall. 
Despite  various  drawbacks, 
her  rich  streams,  bursting, 
as  they  do,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  desert,  and  creating 
a  d'Jii.  ious  verdure,  have 
won  for  Damascus  the  name 
of  the  earthly  Paradise  of  the 
Arab  world. 

That  a  site  so  defence- 
less and  so   shut  off  by 
lofty  mountains  from  the 
iraiker&Koutaitsc.     niost  of  Syria  should  yet 
have  held  in  perennial  vigour  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 


Great  Mosque  (partly  burned 

r 


4.  Secret  of 


cities,  the  real  capital  of  Syria,  and  enabled 


it  to  survive  wars  and  changes  of  empire 
prosperity,  wjjich  ]iave  overthrown  or  reduced  to 
poverty  every  other  great  city  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
is  due  to  tlie  combination  of  so  rich  a  fertility  with  a  posi- 
tion so  forward  on  the  desert  and  so  central  to  Western 
Asia.  Damascus  is   an   indispensable   harbour  of 

refuge  on  the  desert  ;  the  market  of  the  nomads  ;  the 
outpost  of  the  Mediterranean  world  towards  farther  Asia; 
central  to  Egypt,  the  Levant,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Khurdistan.  Her  great  roads  lend  to  N.  Syria,  the  upper 
Euphrates  by  Palmyra  to  Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf  ; 
by  the  Gulf  of  'Akabato  Mecca  ;  through  Syria  to  Cairo  ; 
and  by  the  upper  Jordan  and  Galilee  to  Acre,  which  is 
her  natural  port  on  the  Mediterranean— though  at  times 
political  exigencies  have  connected  her  more  closely  with 
Tyre,  Sidon,  or  Tripoli,  and  to-day  the  great  French  road 
and  railway  across  the  Lebanons  carry  her  western 
trade  to  Beriit.  She  thus  lay  on  the  commercial  lines 
of  traffic  between  Western  Europe  and  India  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  :  between  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile  ;    between  Arabia  and  Asia   Minor.  So 
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E.  Arts. 


inevitable  an  emporium,  Damascus  was  only  less 
favourable  a  seat  of  empire.  She  has  always  been  the 
natural  capital  of  Lebanon  and  Eastern  Palestine.  As 
one  as  an  Eastern  power  ruled,  she  remained  the 
capital  also  of  Syria  ;  but  during  the  Greek  anil  Roman 
dominion  (330  B.C. — 634  a.d.  )  she  yielded  her  supre- 
macy to  Antioch. 

The  Arabs  first  made  for  Damascus,  and  then  um_-<.1  1u-i  as  the 
base  of  t huir  Syrian  omkiulsis.  Under  the  Oma\  y;ul  Kli.ilifs 
she  was  the  capital  of  the  Moslem  empire  from  Spain  to  India. 

With  so  man}- communications  Damascus  has  always 
been  the  home  of  a  motlev  crowd—  S\  lians,  Arabs, 
Greeks,  and  Kurds,  with  Tui  ks  and  Jew  s. 
Vet  it  has  preserved,  apparently  through  all 
ages,  a  very  distinctive  character  for  skill  in  handicrafts. 
Damascus,  though  it  has  never  been  a  great  school  of 
letters,  has  always  been  a  school  of  arts  ;  even  more  a 
manufactory  than  a  market  or  a  garden.  The  English 
terms,  Damask  (originally  any  figured  or  patterned 
textile}"1  and  Damascene  blade;  the  German  Damast 
and  1  >amascieren  and  Damascener  ;  the  French  I  )anu;s- 
quinerie  and  Damasquinure  (embossing  on  steel)  are 
proofs  of  the  inventiveness  and  technical  skill  of  the 
people,  which  seem  to  reach  back  to  a  \rry  remote  time. 
In  the  middle  ages  Damascus  was  famous  for  its 
patterned  and  brocaded  cloths,  especially  silks  and 
wools  ('  an  inimitable  perfection  of  work'  according  to 
Idrisi),  its  glass,  sword-blades,  and  embossed  and 
enamelled  metal-work.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  'carry  wool  to  Damascus'  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  a  proverb,  equivalent  to  our  '  carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle.'  Ezekiel  {'27  18)  speaks  of  the 
city's  exportation  of  w  ine  and  wool  for  the  manufactures 
of  Phoenicia  (cp  Toy,  SBOT,  but  see  Cornill,  ad  iuc.)  \ 
2  K.  89  mentions  the  'goods  of  Damascus.'  Ahaz 
made  a  copy  of  its  richly  decorated  altar  (2  K.  lo  10 Jf. ). 
The  extreme  antiquity  of  Damascus  (Jos.  Ant. 
i.  64  7  2)  was  a  not  unnatural  inference  from  its  perennial 
vigour  throughout  historical   times,      Down 


6.  Early 


to  the  eleventh  century  B.C.,  however,  the 


^'  references  to  it  are  few  and  uncertain.  A 
local  tradition  (found  also  in  Nicolaus  Dam.  Fr.  30,  af>.  s 
Jos.  Ant.  i.  72)  connects  Damascus  with  Abraham  ;  and 
there  is  twice  mention  of  it  in  the  JE  narrative  of  the 
patriarch'slife(Gen.  H15  15  2;  seeHoBAii,  Eliezer,  i). 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Ti-mas-ku  occurs  as  the  thir- 
teenth in  the  list  of  the  Syrian  conquests  of  Thotmes  III. 
{jRP&Kj  44)  ;  Timas-gi,  Dimas-ka  are  read  in  the  Amarna 
tablets  (15th  cent.)  (139  63  142  21).  These  tablets 
describe  the  invasion  of  X.  Syria  by  the  Hittites, 
before  whom  the  Egyptian  outposts  had  to  give  way, 
and  for  the  next  three  centuries  Damascus  lay  upon 
the  vacillating  frontier  between  the  two  powers.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  Rameses  II.  extended  his  conquests 
to  Beirut  and  probably  included  Damascus.  At  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  lists  of  tin*  conquests 
of  Rameses  III.,  Sa-ra-maski  for  Ti-ra-mas-ki  (\V\I.\I 
As.  u.  Eur.  227)  is  mentioned.  The  addition  of  r  to 
the  name  is  taken  [ib.  234)  as  proof  that  the  regions 
of  Damascus  had  meanwhile  come  under  Arama.-an 
influence  (but  see  Akam),  and  so  when  at  last  they 
appear  in  the  OT  historical  books,  in  the  campaigns 
of  David  toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
find  them  possessed  by  a  number  of  Araniaran  states, 
for  the  rise  of  which  room  had  been  made  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Hittites  nearly  a  hundred  jears  previously 
by  Tiglath-pileser  I.  [circa  1106).  The  chief  of  these 
Aramaean  states  was  Sobah  (see  David,  §  8  b)  under 
king  Hadadczer,  to  whose  help  against  David  came 
Aram  of  Dammesek  (2  S.  85  ;  cp  1  Ch.  IS  5).  David, 
1  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Damascus  had  acquired  a 
reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  damask  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Amos,  though  RV  of  Am.  3  12^  assumes  this  ;  '  1  >:miask' 
and  '  Damascus  'may  have  no  connection.  In  Ar.  the  forms  are 
different— dimaks  forthestuff,  and  £>ima/cs  for  the  city.  Probably 
(as  Frankel,  Fremdworter,  40,  referred  to  by  Driver,  ad  loc  ,  is 
of  opinion)  dimaks  comes  by  metathesis  from  midaks.  On  Am. 
I.e.,  see  Amos,  §  5  n.  ;  Bed,  §  5. 


after  his  victory,  is  said  to  have  planted  garrisons  in  the 
territory  of  Damascus  ;  but  that  these  had  no  per- 
manence is  plain  from  what  we  hear  of  Rcson  ben 
Eliada  the  freebooter,  who  '  came  to  Damascus,  and 
dwelt  there,  and  reigned  in  Damascus,  and  was  a  foe 
to  Israel  all  the  da\s  of  Solomon  '  (1  K,  11  23-25). 

"We  have  now  ieai  hed   the  point  at  which  Damascus 
becomes  chief  of  the  Aramrean  confederacy,  and  enters 

7.  Ben-hadad.  u'),,n  l,cr  fi!"st  ®rJAl  Penod  of  P011^1 
supremacy  {arttt  1000-7336.0.).     Her 

history  is  articulate,  and  we  have  a  prelt)  full,  though 
not  complete,  list  of  her  kings.  Who  Rcson  b.  Eliada 
(1  K.  Il23)w;is  is  disputed;  probably  {see,  howe\er, 
Hezion)  he  was  the  same  as  Hezion,  father  of  Tab- 
rimmon,  father  of  the  I'.en-hadad  (Bir-idri,  known  as 
Ben-hadad  I.)  who  about  025  B.C.  helped  Asa  {q.v.) 
against  Bausha  (1  K.  D">i:;  //.').  It  was  perhaps  the 
same  Ben-hadad  who,  some  twenty  years  later,  defeated 
Omri  and  won  the  right  of  'establishing  quarters'  (see 
Trade  and  Commerce)  in  Samaria  (1  K.  2O34  ;  Nic. 
Dam.  Fr.  31).  The  son  of  Ben-hadad  I.  (or  Ben-hadad 
himself?  See  Ben-ie\dai>,  §  2),  whom  also  the  OT 
calls  Ben-hadad,  but  a.  contemporary  inscription  of 
Shalmaneser  II.  of  Assyria  (854  B.C. )  calls  Hadadezer 
(see,  however,  Ben  -iiamad,  §  2),  besieged  Ahab 
{q.v.)  in  Samaria,  but  was  repulsed  there  and  again 
at  Aphek,  on  which  Ahab  received  the  right  to  'establish 
quarters  for  himself  in  Damascus.  In  854  the  com- 
bined forces  of  N.  Israel,  Damascus,  and  other  states 
were  defeated  at  Karkar  (see  Ahab)  by  Shalmaneser 
II.,  who  again,  in  850  and  in  847,  overthrew  Ben- 
hadad.  The  Assyrian  empire  was  thus  steadily  advancing 
on  Damascus ;  but  the  latter  was  still  the  terror 
of  Israel  (2  K.  67,  the  story  of  Naaman),  made 
regular  raids  over  Jordan,  and  even  besieged  Samaria 
(2  K.  6  7  ;  see  Jehokam,  i)  till  Ben-haclad  was  drawn 
off  by  rumours  of  northern  war.      Disgraced  by  defeats 


8.  Hazael. 


so  numerous,  he  was  slain   by  Hazael 


9.  Mari'. 


{q.v.),  at  least  if  the  text  of  2  K.  815  is 
correct.  Hazael  then  became  king,  and  warred  with 
Jehoram  {ib.  28/  ),  also  with  Shalmaneser  II. ,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  in  843  and  in  840,  the  second  time 
with  the  loss  of  four  cities  and  much  spoil  out  of 
Damascus.  Still,  he  succeeded  in  depriving  Jehu  of 
all  Israel's  territory  E.  of  Jordan,  and  in  extending  the 
dominion  of  Damascus  southwards  to  the  Anion  (2  K. 
11)32;  cp  Am.  1 3).  He  also  took  Gath,  and  was 
bought  off  from  an  invasion  of  Judah  only  by  large 
tribute  from  Jehoash  {12 17  [18]/).  Hazael  and  his 
son  Ben-hadad  III.  (or  II. )  were  able  to  oppress  Israel 
through  the  reigns  of  Jehu's  successors  Jehoahaz  and 
Joash  (2  K.  133  25),  for  under  Samsi-ramman  the 
Assvrian  armies  did  not  cross  the  Euphrates  (Assyria, 
§  32),  and  Damascus  was  free  for  the  time  from  the 
Northern  terror.  By  805  Assyria  was  again  pressing 
towards  Palestine,  and  in  803  King  Mari* 
(Ben-hadad  II.  ?)  of  Damascus  (see  Ben- 
HADAD,  §  3)  was  successfully  besieged  by  Ramman- 
nirari  III.  This  disaster  to  Damascus  permitted 
Jeroboam  II.  {q.v. )  to  recover  the  territory  that  Hazael 
had  taken  from  Israel,  and  for  a  time  Israel  held 
part  of  the  territory  of  Damascus  (2  K.  1428; 
not  neeessaiily  the  city).  In  773  Damascus  again 
suffered  from  the  Assyrians,  who  invaded  the  country 
also  in  772,  767,  755,  and  754  (Assyria,  §  32). 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  In  743- 
740  Tiglath-pileser  III.  made  his  first 
Syrian  campaign,  and  his  annals  (AT? 2 30)  contain  the 
name  Ra-sun-nu  {mat)  Gar-imeri-su  {i.e.,  of  Damascus) 
as  paying  tribute.  1  his  ka-sun-nu  is  the  Rezin  of  the 
Syro-Israelitish  war  (see  Aiiaz,  Tabeel),  whose  in- 
vasion of  Judah  brought  about  an  Assyrian  interven- 
tion (2  K.  l'-»7^).  Perhaps  the  danger  which  now 
threatened  Damascus  was  the  occasion  of  the  allusions 
to  the  city  in  Is.  17  1.  In  733  Tiglath-pileser— whether 
before  or  after   his  subjection   of   N.    Israel    and    tha 
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10.  Rezin. 


11.  Decline. 


DAMASCUS 

Plnlis  me  cities  is  not  quite  clear — defeated  Rczin,  shut 
him  up  in  Damascus,  cut  down  the  plantations  {see 
above,  §  2)  round  the  city  (he  numbers  the  trees  at 
13,^20),  took  the  city,  executed  Re/in,  and  carried  the 

people  into  captivity  fSchr.  LOT  I  252  ff.\  cp  2  K.  1  o"  9). 
It  was  after  this,  in  732,  that  Ahaz  visited  Damascus, 
and  obtained  the  pattern  of  the  altar  which  he  saw 
tlii-n:  (id.   10). 

I*  p  to  this  time  Damascus  had  pi  >ssessed  great 
p  ilitical  influence  :  her  confidence  in  herself,  her  p-»\\er 
of  recuperation,  and  her  mil  1  iary  skill 
are  amply  proved  by  her  restless  energy 
in  Syrian  politics,  even  while  she  was  bleeding  from 
the  reiterated  attacks  of  Assyria.  The  blow  which 
Tiglath-pileser  inflicted,  however,  absolutely  destroyed 
her  political  power.  She  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
to  the  same  position  as  Samaria. 

Shalmaneser  IV.,  Sartjon.  and  Sennacherib  mention  no  king 
of  Ibunascus  in  all  their  Syrian  list:-,;  ami  the  only  notice  of 
the  town  fur  a  century  is  in  the  Khorsahai  1  inscription  of  Sar^on, 
where  (abui.it  the  year  713.)  J'aniasens  is  said  tu  have  joined 
Arpail,  Sin  una  (-,.:e  Zi;.MAkl  i  K),  and  Samaria  in  a  league  funned 
by  liainath  against  Assyria.  The  allied  forces  were  crushed  by 
.\v-\riaat  Kar'car  (A'/-'  _'  57).  Next  century  Damascus  is  omitted 
iVuiH  'he  list  uf  twenty-two  kingdoms  given  by  INarhaddon. 

She  is  not  mentioned  by  the  prophets,  except  in 
a  doubtful  passage  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  f  11 )  _• ;  -  ^  7 ) 
where  she  is  given  over  to  fear  and  flight,  and  by 
tzekiel  who  nuncs  her,  only  in  passing,  as  a  customer 
of  Tvre  ('17  1 -A,  and  1  point  of  measurement  lor  the 
Holy  Land  (  17  16^  ).  If  then  important,  she  would  be 
ciTt.iinlv  occupied  by  Pharaoh  Xecho  in  610  and 
Nebuchadrezzar  in  604  ff. 

Under  the  Persians  Damascus  was  a  seat  of  authority, 
and  very  prosperous  (S->trabo  xvi.  *J  „-.,). 

Cainlivv.s  died  there  (Jus.  Ant.  xi.  -  2),  and  there  T'arius 
deposited  his  family  ana1  treasures  before  the  battle  of  Issns, 
aftei  which,  tliev  were  surreiulercd  to  Alexander's  general  I'ar- 
menio  (Ouint.  Curt.  3  1  V)  After  an  unsuccessful  revolt  the 
(Ireek  supremacy  was  established  (//>,  4i),  and  there  are  extant 
coins  uf  Alexander  issued  from  the  city. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander,  Syria  with  Phoenicia  fell 

to  ki'iincilOn,  the   capital   being    Damascus   (Id.    IO10). 

,  „    -,  ,       ,     ,  The  western  people,  however,  to  whom 

12.  Supplanted  ,.  I-    t  , 

,       .     ,  -      ,        Svna  was  now  subject,  ri-onnv'  I  a  centre 
by  Antiocn.       '♦it         *         1    t\  k 

J  near   the    Lev  a  nt ,    ant  I    1  >:  n  n ;  iscus    be- 

came second  in  S\  na  to  Antioch,  the  upstart  capital  of 
the  Seleucid:e. 

The  diminished  impoitance  of  Damascus  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  small  part  it  plays,  as  contrasted  with  Antiueh,  in  these 
books  vt'  the  A  nti.pt ir/cs  of  Jos.-phu.s  (\ii. /)  which  deal  with 
the  thiol  and  s^ornd  centuries  h.l-  Its  more  natural  connection 
with  \.  Miia  than  with  S.  kept  Damascus  in  the  hands  uf  the 
Scleueid.x*,  even  when  Palestine  and  Pluenieia  \v._rc  held  by 
the  Ptolemies;  but  several  times  it  fell  tu  the  latter  ?  c.tr. ,  in 
320  uivli'i"  Piult'iny  I.  (regained  by  Ant i^nnus  in  ^4);  in  2^.0 
when  I'tuh-mv  1  I.  probably  occupied  it  (regained  by  Anti- 
ocluis  [.  -fn.-jf'.j);  in  2jo  when,  huwe\  er,  it  was  milv  hc-ie^ed 
by  Ptolemy  1  U.  and  relieved  by  Seleuctis  II.  in  242  (cp  Scluir-r, 
HistA.'.,y>j. 

In  the  Hooks  of  the  Maccabees  Damascus  is  men- 
tioned only  as  being  twice  visited  bv  Jonathan  (circa 
144  B.C..    1  Mace.  ]  1  62  T2 32  ;   Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  a  5  10). 

The  kingdom  of  the  Scleuciihe  was  divided  in  111  v.  c,  and 
T'amascus  must  have  fallen  with  the  southern  part  to  Antioehus 
IX.  or  Kyzikenus  (cp  bars.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene.  in  Schnr.  ,>/■. 
cit.  97,  and  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  13  4).  It  was  retained  by  Antioehus' 
sun,  and  then  fell  to  1'emetnus  Euka^rus,  and  after  his  over- 
threw {circa  86  v-.c.)  to  Antioehus  XII.  or  Dionysus,  from 
\vh  >m  it  was  transferred  (though  only  for  a  short  time)  by 
Milesius,  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  and  the  populace,  to 
his  brother  Philip  (Jos.  id.  15  1). 

Antioehus  XII.  was   defeated  by  Arktas  (q.vA),  the 

N'a  bat  ;.ean,    and   with    O  clcsvria    Damascus  continued 

,  _    *  in  Arabian  hands  (though  pressed   hard 

13.  Roman   ,      . ,        T  r.     ,  -   -,  r    ,  ^  , 

..  by  Alex.  Jannneus  \io.   1:mJ,  and  Ptolemy 

Menneus,  against  wliom  Queen  Alexandra 

of  Jud;e-a    [78-69    B.C.]   sent   her   son    Aristobulus  [id. 

I63  ;    DJ  i.  03I)  till  the  occupation  in  65  bv  the  Roman 

legions  under  Lollius  and    Metellus    (Ant.  xiv.  23;    DJ 

i.  rlj).  who  were  followed  in  64  by  Ponipey. 

After  this  the  exact  political  position  of  Damascus  is 

difficult  to  define. 
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Though  J.wephus  dues  nut  know  Damascus  as  a  member  of 
the  Decapulis  (he  calls  ScUhopolis  the  greatest  town  of  the 
latter),  the  name  is  in  1'lim's  list  (//.V5i6).  l-nder  L.i- 
(4.4-42  b.c.)  there  was  a  Roman  commandant, 
Damascus  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  11  7  12  1  ;  A/  i-  1-' 1  ' -\  "' 
Xabat.uans  appear  to  have  been  driven  to  the  K.  and  to  the 
S.  of  Hauran.  Somewhere  about  3S  11. c.  Mark  Antony  cave 
Cleopatra  T.^le^vria"  and  parts  uf  the  Iud«an  and  Arabian 
territories  (Jos.  Ant.  w.  :\R  -1  if.\  I'-/  i.  S  5) ;  she  visited  Damas- 
cus, and  we  have  onus  of  17,  36,  and  32  that  were  struck  in 
her  honour,  thuimh  other  coins  of  about  the  same  date  do  not 
bear  any  mark  of  her  (De  Saulcy,  Xu/msiit.  de  la  Tcrrc  Saintc, 
3°^)- 

In  31  F.c.  occurred  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the 
Damascene  coins  bear  till  33  A.D.  the  names  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  under  the  latter  of  whom  the  Damascenes 
had  a  dispute  with  the  Sidonians  about  their  boundaries 
(Tos.  Ant.  xviii.  63),  a  fact  which  shows  how  extensive 
their  territory  must  have  been  (Schtirer,  oSI  There 
are,  however,  no  coins  of  Caligula  nor  of  Claudius,  nor 
any  of  Nero  till  his  ninth  year  in  63.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us  (see  Aki  i'as) 
that  not  the  Romans  but  '  an  ethnarch  under  Aretas  the 
king  held  the  city  of  the  Damascenes  '  (a  form  of  expres- 
sion which  betrays  the  fact  that  it  was  usual  to  think 
of  Damascus  as  an  independent  city) ;   sec  Ethnarch. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  decree  power  in  Damascus  passed 
from  the  Romans  to  the  Nabata-an  kins-  Nor.  indeed, 
whether  Rome  actually  held  it  then  (cp  Schnr.  h'J^y^/t.  ■'■uZ\ 
M'luifurt,  Apost  ./„■<■  104  n.  2).  At  any  rate,  the  city  a-ain 
came  under  Rome  in  Nero's  reign  (5V^3  A.D.);  but  the 
Nabat.;eaus  coivinued  to  hold  the  neighbourhood  tothe  E. 
till  106,  when  Trajan  brought  their  m  hole  kingdom  into  the 
Empire.  Under  Hadrian  and  his  successors  Damascus  bore 
the  title /^Tpon-oAisCbu  Saulcy,  37^),  under  Alexander  Severus, 
colon  1a  ( //>.  4  }). 

Under   hutii    Romans   and    l'.\vantines    the    city   continued    to 

flourish;    yet   so   long   as   these    W'c-terns   ruled    S\na   she   was 

only    secmd    to  Antiueh  ;    and    it    was   not    till 

14.  Under  the  Moslem  invasion— rhc-y  touk  Damascus  in 
Islam.  634,  Antioch  in  ^5— that  the  city  in  the  desert 

resumed  the  first  rank,  and  the  city  on  the 
Levant  began  to  decline.  For  a  century,  650-750,  Damascus 
had  the  Khalifate  under  the  Oniayyad-  ;  she  was  never  taken 
by  the  Crusaders,  whose  pivot  was  Anlioch  ;  she  was  the  capital 
of  Salad fn,  and  being  bound  to  Mecca  by  the  Hajj,  which 
starts  from  her  gates,  she  has  kept  her  place  in  the  regard  of 
Islam,  while  her  fertility  and  her  unique  position  have  enabled 
her  to  survive  the  depopulations  to  which  she  has  been  sub- 
jected by  conquerors  like  Timur,  and  the  awful  pestilences  V.11I1 
which  she  has  again  and  again  been  infected  by  her  annual 
connection  with  Mecca. 

besides  the  works  mentioned  above  and  general  treatises 
on  the  history  and  geography  of  b\  1  ia,  see  Noris,  A  tntus  ft 
K/'Oifw  .S  vn»//ai  t.ionum,  etc.,  Lcipsic,  i^o'i; 
15.  Literature.  Maundreil's  loumcvto  Damascus;  Arnold's 
art.  in  /'A'/  H>,  and  Noldeke's  art.  in 
Srhenkel's  BL;  R.  .h.  L  BR ,  3  443-4*-,?,  ;  Porter,  oY--> .  Journal, 
1V,2,  '  Live  Yen-s  in  Damascus'  ,  Kinglake's  Eothcn  ;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Hook;   (.lASm.  JIG,  chap.  30.  (J-.  A.  S. 

DAN  ipx  see  below,  §  1;  Aan  [BAL]  ;  -ontilic 
Danite,  'j^III  ;   Aanei   [b],  Aan  [BAL],   A<nn[g]it<m 


1.  Name. 


[  Ik's  A  1  Uh.  1-235]),  eponymous  head  of  the 
trihe  of  the  s;nne  name.  The  name,  like 
many  other  tribal  mines,  is  obscure.  It  nppears,  how- 
ever, to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  personal  names 
Daniel  and  Abidan  as  the  clan  name  Ram  does  to 
Jehoram  and  Abiram,  or  on  the  other  hand  Jacob  and 
Joseph  to  two  ancient  town  names  ending  m  -el  (see 
Jacob,  Joskph,  §  1)  It  is  therefore  no  doubt  a  divine 
title,  'judge'  (i.e.,  '  deliverer '  ?).  Cp  the  Assyrian 
repeatedly  recurring  royal  name  Asur-dan — '  A:ur  is 
judgs  '  (cp  N'abudan)— and  the  name  of  Shalmancser 
II  's  general  Dayan-Asur,  as  also  the  epithet  ddnii 
(Jaiantt)  applied  to  the  sun-god  (cp  Samson,  §  1)  and 
the  moon-god. 

Dan  is  apparently  ctymologically  related  to  the  name 
of  another  Israelitish  tribe  of  whose  history  still  less 
is  known  (see  Dinah)  ;  but  it  would  be  less  safe  to 
assume  any  etymological  connection  with  Alidian.  That 
the  meaning  of  the  mime  was  not  quite  forgotten  appears, 
e.g.,  from  the  popular  derivation  in  Gen.  30  6  (K)  :md 
the  paronomasia  111  ("Jen.  IH16  (J),  although  the  hitter 
passage  applies  the  epithet  to  the  tribe  itself,  not  to 
its  god. 
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The  verb  dan  is  used  quite  freely,  not  only  in  the  earlier 
literature  (JE,  Gen.  15  14  ;  Is.  3  13)  but  also  (especially)  from  the 
'exile' onwards  (Jer.  Pss,  etc.);  so  also  1  he  derivatives  ;  but,  as  in 
the  c.ise  of  other  old  tribe  names,  the  root  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  in  the  formation  of  proper  names  in  l.,ter  times  (see 
ABl-UAN,  Knocii,  •$  1),  its  place  being  apparently  taken  by  the 
.synonymous  shaphat  (see  Jehosi-i  ai'HAI  ),  which  .hi  the  whole 
prevailed  in  Hebrew  and  Pheenieian,  while  less  used  in  Assyrian 
and  nut  certainly  used  at  all  in  the  southern  Semitic  dialects 
where  dan  continued  to  prevail. 

Dan  evidently  belonged  to  the  N.  (Joseph)  group  of 

Israelitish  clans.      Not,  howe\cr,  in  tin*  same  sense  as 

2.  Relations  to  KenJ<"»™-.    1^»  ».;^Kilhah  clan  and 

other  tribes.    "u-v-  "ot  "?lp<'ss "'>'  km:  Ih,'l'"  okk'r 
than  Joseph,    as  the  patraivli   stories 

represent  (see  Bilhaii).  If  so,  the  onward  pressure  of 
Joseph,  though  probably  not  hostile,  may  ha\e  co- 
operated with  the  other  influences  that  presented  it 
front  settling  permanently  in  central  Palestine  -dioue;li 
the  apparent  southward  movement  of  the  Danites  from 
Zorah-Eshtaol  to  Kirjath-jearim  (Judg,  ]Ni-)  could 
not  well  be  quoted  in  support  of  such  a  possibility 
(see  Mahaneh-Dax).  Whilst  Dinah,  if  it  Has  a  pre- 
historic elan  of  the  same  or  a  kindred  stock  (it  is  called 
indeed  daughter  of  Leah  ;  but  Dan  took  as  its  priest 
a  Leutc  of  Judah),  suffered  the  fate  of  absorption  (see 
Disaii),  Dan,  though  it  may  have  allied  itself  with 
Joseph  for  a  time,  was  eventually  compelled  by  its  own 
energy  and  the  force  of  circumstances  to  emigrate,  just 
as  perhaps  the  older  Leah  tribes  emigrated  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  Dan  was  not  older  than  Joseph, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  an  unsuccessful  precursor  of 
Benjamin  (t/.i:,  S  if  ;  so  Stade). 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  tribe  is  in  the  '  Song 
of  Deborah.'       The    poet    upbraids    Dan    for    seeking 

3.  Contempo-  Prote<?ion  of  (or  living  heedlessly  by) 
rary  references  ps'  instead  of  coming  fonvard 

to  Dan  manfully  like  the  brother  Bilhah  tribe 

to  fight  '  on  the  heights  of  the  open 
field'  (see  Xaphtali).  This  reference  to  ships  is 
obscure.  It  has  been  interpreted  of  the  southern  seat 
of  the  tribe  ; 1  but  its  proximity  and  resemblance  to  the 
phrase  about  Asher  seems  to  suggest  that  the  tribe  is 
thought  of  as  in  its  northern  seat  (so  Muore  and  Bu. , 
ad  loc. ). 

The  expression  used  of  Dan  is  quite  unique.  One  shrinks 
from  drawing  any  definite  conclusion  from  the  passage.  If  the 
text  is  sound,2  i,t  may  mean  that  Dan  wis,  like  Asher,  though 
no  doubt  to  a  less  extent  (IS  7c),  under  the  sway  of  Phoe- 
nician influence.  It  is  much  more  likely,  however,  to  have 
been  involved  with  the  Aramaeans  than  with  the  Phoenicians  ; 
for  although  Tell  el-Kadi  is  fully  40  m.  distant  from  Damascus 
and  not  3c  from  Tyre,  the  latter  was  not  in  historic  times  so 
energetic  in  extending  its  influence  in  the  Palestine  hinterland 
as  Damascus  was  (cp  Damascus,  §  4).  Although  we  do  not 
know  when  the  Aramaeans  began  to  press  southwards,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Aramaean  element  represented  by  such 
places  as  Beth-Maacah  appeared  only  after  the  times  of  the 
Si'ii^;  of  Deborah.  However  that  may  be,  in  time  at  least 
the  Aramaeans  made  their  influence  felt  very  decidedly.  We 
are  still  far  from  understanding  fully  the  history  of  their 
relations  with  Israel;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  ever  was  a  stable  or  even  a  definite  line  between  their 
respective  domains.  The  population  of  the  bonier  region  seems 
to  have  been  largely  Aramaean.  J.cnhadad  I.  had  110  difficulty  in 
seizing  Dan  and  other  places  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  dues 
not  appear  whether  Israel  was  ever  able  politically  to  assert 
a  serious,  or  at  least  a  lasting,  claim  to  them.  The  la<  t  that  the 
operations  ofTiglath-pileser  1 1 1.  (180  years  later),  in  suppression 
of  the  plot  of  Kezon  and  his  accomplice  Pekah,  were  confined  to 
this  same  district,  would  be  accounted  for  if  it  were  more 
unequivocally  connected  with  Damascus  than  the  rest  of  Israel 
was  (so  Winckler). 

1  Noldeke  suggests  (in  a  private  communication)  that  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  members  of   the    tribe    may  have   taken    to 

fishing. 

"  nvjN  might  easily  arise  by  transposition  from  vniNj  (the 
suggestion  was  made  also  by  Bu.  Ri.  Sa.  16,  n.  2,  followed  by 
Marq.  Fund.  7;  cp  Ki.  Gesch.  i.  U 65,  n.  1.  bu.  has  since 
abandoned  it  :  A'HC,  ad  loc).  p\s*;,  however,  occurs  oftenest 
in  the  phrase  *i--icn  niNj,  and  Nokkke  argues  that  neither  of 
the  districts  in  which  Dan  was  settled  contained  such  pasture- 
land.  Perhaps  riixj  need  not  be  quite  so  definite  in  meaning; 
but  if  we  accept  vmxj,  this  would  presuppose  the  Sony's  having 
been  committed  to  writing  some  time  before  the  blessing  of 
Jacob  was  brought  into  its  present  form  (cp  Gen.  A'.)  13). 
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When  J  wrote,  Dan  was  still  indeed  honoured  (2  S. 

-U  18  (5),  but  possibly  somewhat  as  a  survival  of  a 
time  gone  by  ;  it  was  nut  felt  to  be  \  living  force  in 
Israel— Bilhah  was  but  a  concubine  (Gen.  35  22).  It 
must  not,  however,  bu  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  the 
'  Blessing  of  Jacob  says  I >an  judges  its  people  like 
an  Israelitish  tribe  {v.  16),  that,  when  the  Blessing  took 
shape,  Dan  was  felt  to  be  hardly  in  reality  a  part  of 
genuine  Israel  at  all.  It  is  clear,  from  the  early 
autlmnty  rHerml  to  above  (2  S.  20  iS  ©),  that  the  city 
ot  l);in  was  proverbial  as  a  well-known  home  of  genuine 
old  Israelitish  ideas  and  practices,  which  is  the  more 
credible  that  we  aie  Lohl  that  its  priests  traced  their 
origin  to  Moses1  hansel!  (Judg.  IS  30).  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  if  the  importance  of  this  sanctuary  was 
formally  acknowledged  in  sonic  way  or  other  (see  Calf, 
Golden,  §  ij  by  Jeroboam  I.  [y.i-.j.  The  N.  settle- 
ment of  Dan,  however,  perhaps  did  not  amount  to 
much  more  than  the  town  of  that  name.  Nor  need  the 
repeated  mention  of  the  town  in  the  standing  phrase 
'from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  "■*  which  not  unnaturally  sug- 
gests that  it  had  some  importance,  have  really  had  any 
political  significance.  Both  places  may  have  owed  their 
celebrity  to  their  ancient  sanctuaries. 

This  may_  perhaps  help  us  to  understand  the  preservation  of 
such  an  unrivalled  collection  of  popular  legend  as  we  find  in  the 
latter  part  of  Judges,  unless  indeed  the  stories  of  the  Samson 
cycle  are  quite  as  much  connected  with  the  geographical 
district  about  Zorah,  etc.  (cp  the  mention  of  a  place  called 
Sa-ma-sa-na  in  that  neighbourhood  at  least  as  early  as  Ramc-es 
II.;  Lepsius,  Denkm.  1441.;  cp  Beth-shemesh,  i,  Samsoi.) 
as  with  any  particular  Israelitish  tribe;  they  involve  Hebron,  if 
p"l2n  i'"1  Judg.  10  3  is  correct,  and  may  be  thought  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  stories  of  Shammah  and  Sha.mgar  (qq.v.). 

In  Amos' s  time  the  northern  Dan  still  ranked  with 
Bethel  f?  so  We.  ad  loc )  and  Beersheba  as  a  represent- 
ative sanctuary  {Am.  8  14  ;  on  the  reading  cp  Amos, 
§  20);  but,  whatever  it  was  then,  the  troublous  time 
which  ended  with  the  fall  of  the  N.  kingdom  (2  K. 
15  29)  and  the  changed  conditions  which  resulted  must 
have  profoundly  modified  the  position  even  of  an  ancient 
sanctuary  town.  This  would  perhaps  account  for  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  it  from  P's  geographical 
scheme.  Still,  even  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  although 
the  phrase  '  Dan  to  Beersheba '  had  given  place  to 
'  Geba  to  Beersheba'  {2  K.  23  8),  an  invasion  was  felt 
to  be  begun  when  the  enemy  passed  Dan  (Jer.  4 15 
816). 

If  any  legends  ever  gathered  round  the  name  of  the 

eponymous  head  of  Dan,  they  have  entirely  perished. 

_      ....  All  the  more  noteworthy  is  the  abun- 

4.   iraditaons.  danc&  of  tmditions   about    lhe  tnbe> 

These  are  of  two  kinds.  First  there  are  the  stories  which, 
after  circulating  orally  for  many  generations,  were  eventu- 
al^ committed  to  writing,  and  afterwards  given  so  large  a 
place  in  the  latter  portion  of  our  present  Book  of  Judges 
(q.v.,  §  16).  These  are  among  the  best-known  of  the 
traditions  of  Israel.  Then  there  are  the  most  valuable 
fragmentary  notices  in  Josh.  ]u  47  s  Judg.  1  34/. — mere 
scraps  rescued  from  what  the  pre-exilic  histories  had  to 
tell  of  the  fortunes  of  this  tribe  (on  the  '  Blessings '  see 
below,  §  8).  All  these  traditions,  however, — both  those 
that  may  fairly  be  treated  as  historical  in  their  nature,  and 
those  that  are  mainly  legendary — deal  with  two  closely 
related  points,  the  struggles  which  the  tribe  had  with  its 
non-Israelite  neighbours,  and  its  migration  northwards. 
Dan,  it  would  seem,  made  the  attempt  to  push  its 
way  down  from  the  highlands  of  Ephraim  {see  above, 
§  2)  into  the  territory  still  completely  dominated  by  the 

1  On  the  true  reading,  see  Manasseh. 

2  This  phrase  really  occurs  only  seven  times  (all  between 
Judg.  -0  and  1  K.  4  25  |5  5]),  and  in  certain  of  these  passages  it 
may  be  suspected  of  being  kite.  The  Chronicler  (.perhaps 
naturally)  prefers  the  re\*_rse  order  {beersheba  to  Dan:  1  Ch. 
21  2  [-2S.^2  'Dan  to  beersheba'],  2  Ch.  30  57).  See  Ex- 
positor, Dec.  '98,  pp.  411-4-1  ('  "-1"  to  Beersheba:  the  literary 
histoiw  of  the  phrase  and  the  hislurieal  problems  it  raises')- 

3  (Pi;  has  Lovha.  for  Sav  in  v.  47  (?'.<?.,  47  ba.  of  MT),  iou  having 
been  dittographed  from  the  preceding  mov. 
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Canaanites.     Whether  it  at  first  succeeded  (Josh.  1 9  47** , 

if  we  read  Tj-i  ;  cp  (p  and  2  K.  6  1)  and 

6.  Attempts    then  was  drlven   back  (judg  ,  34)  by 

to  settle.  th<;  Philistines  (cp  Bu  RL  Sa_  l8,  n.  1) 
or — since  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  'Philistines'  could 
be  chiinged,  editorially  or  by  a  gloss,  to  Amorites 
— by  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  ]  34/),  or  whether  it  ne\er 
really  established  itself  at  all  satisfactorily  to  the  S\\".  of 
E];liraini,  being  forced  back  before  it  had  really  settled, 
we  can  hardly  say.  On  some  grounds  it  would  perhaps 
seem  probable  either  that  it  separated  quite  late  from 
Ephraim  or  that  it  settled  for  some  considerable  time. 
Otherwise  we  should  perhaps  hardly  have  such  clear 
traditions. of  the  incidents  of  the  subsequent  migration 
(contrast  the  legendary  character  of  the  Samson  stories) ; 
although  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  the  history  of  these 
traditions  is  (see  above,  §  4).  In  any  case,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  mam  strength  of  the  clan  [r-.z-c^l 
migrated  northwards  ;  but  did  not  some  remain  ?  Prob- 
ably. 

Nut  so  much  because  the  MT  represents  the  600  fighting  men 
a-.  being  some  of  the  clan  (Judg-  I811  ;  (p  'clans,'  S^/xaji/)  ut 
Dan  (for  the  partitive  preposition  £,  which  here  has  the  same 
letter  not  only  after  it  but  also  before  it,  might  very  well  be  due 
to  dittography),  nor  perhaps  because  the  existence  of  a  remnant  is 
il._-._.  1,_l1  co  explain  the  copious  traditions  of  the  early  fortunes  of 
the  tribe  already  referred  to  (see  also  below),  but  because  it  is 
diflieull  otherwise  to  account  for  the  priestly  writer  assigning 
it  se.le ly  to  the  southern  territory. 

Those  who  remained,  however,  seem  hardly  to  have 
been  able  to  make  good  a  separate  tribal  existence  ;  for 
it  was,  according  to  J,  not  Dan,  but  the  house  of  Joseph, 
that  finally  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  Canaanites 
(Judg.  1  35) — whatever  that  may  refer  to  (sec  Bu.  Ri.  Sa. 
18,  n.  2). 

According  to  Josh.  1947  (emended  text),  the  border 

of  the  children  of  D.111  was  too  narrow  for  them,  and  so 

.  they    went    up    and     fought    against 

6.  Migration.  L,,;hcm  (Lesham?)  and  took  it,  and 
smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it, 
and  dwelt  therein,  and  called  it  Dan.  It  is  possibly 
the  same  writer  who  explains  in  Judg.  1  34  that  the  over- 
crowding of  Dan  was  because  'the  Amorite'  forced 
them  into  the  hill  country.  This  Dan  (see  next  article) 
became,  as  we  have  seen,  if  it  was  not  already,  a 
famous  sanctuary,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
story  of  its  incorporation  into  Israel  was  a  favourite 
with  those  who  put  into  literary  form  the  traditions 
of  Israel's  early  days. 

Manv  as  are  the  obscurities  of  the  narrative  as  we  now  have 
it  in  judg.  17  /.,  one  thing  is  clear:  several  hands  have 
worked  at  it  (see  Ji  does,  §§  312).  A  deputation  of  Danites, 
after  consulting  a  priest  in  Mount  Ephraim,  find  a  ruomy 
distriet,  easy  of  attack,  in  the  far  north,  and  return  to  Zorah 
to  euneluct  their  tribesmen  thither.  On  die  route  they  manage 
in  one  way  or  another  to  get  the  priest  they  had  con- 
sulted to  accompany  them  with  the  imae;c  he  tended,  which, 
having  settled  in  their  new  home,  they  constitute  their  national 
palladium. 

The  main  points  in  this  story  must  be  facts.      How 

long  the  sanctuary  maintained  itself  we  do  not  know 

„  f   exactly  (see  the  two   independent  repre- 

7.  Cycle  01    sentat;ons      iri     Judg.  I830/,      and     cp 
legends.      ShiloH|   Jonathan,    i).       Of    a    very 

different  character  are  the  stories  that  have  gathered 
round  the  name  of  Samson  ;  but  they  are  more  naturally 
trc.itcd  elsewhere,  the  more  so  that  we  cannot  be  quite 
sure  how  far  the)'  are  really  to  be  regarded  as  Israelite 
in  any  ordinary  sense,  not  to  say  Danitc.  See  Samson. 
Whether  the  metaphors  of  the  serpent  (Gen.  4917) 
and  the  lion's  whelp  (Dt.  3322)  in  the  several  '  Dless- 
.    .        ings  '  are  simply  later  echoes  perpetuating 


writings. 


the  memory  of  the  famous  raid  on  Leshem, 


■  whether  they  point  to  a  repetition  of  such 
raids  by  this  lion-city  itself  (Stade,  Ol-VlitS),  we  do 
not  know  ;   the  latter  is  not  perhaps  unlikely.1 

1  The  metaphor  of  the  serpent  on  the  way,  biting  the  horse's 
heels  and  throwing  the  rider  backwards,  has  been  supposed  to 
ref..-r  to  embarrassment  of  the  Aramasans  in  their  wars  with 
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At  a  later  date,  indeed,  these  references  came  to  be  interpreted 


of  the  southern  Dan  (Targ.  Onk.)  and  of  .Samson  in  particular 
(larg.  Jon.  and  Jerus.).  The  fact,  however,  that  P  has  nothing 
whatever  to  tell  us  of  the  territory  of  the  N.  D.tnites  perhaps 
shows  h«jw  this  might  come  about.1  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eulogistic  sense  in  which  the  words  are  explained  is  remark- 
ablein  view  of  the  ill  odour  that  attached  to  the  name  of  Dan 
in  later  tunes  (see  below,  §  9). 

What  the  outlines  of  the  district  assigned  by  P  to 
Dan  were,  P  nowhere  states;  perhaps  he  \\as  himself 
unable  to  formulate  any  (cp  the  case  of  Simeon,  Josh. 
19i-9).  That  he  meant  them  to  be  inferred  from  his 
account  of  the  adjacent  tribes  (Benjamin,  Judah, 
Ephraim)  is  possible  ;  but  he  is  not  usually  afraid  of 
repetition.  Of  the  sixteen  (in  MT  seventeen}  places 
which  P  assigns  to  Dan,  eight  may  be  regarded  as 
identified     beyond     reasonable     doubt    ( see     Zor  ai  i  , 

EbHTAOL,     Ik-SHEMEMI,    AlJALON,    TliUNAH,     EKKOi\, 

Jehud,  Bene-Berak),  while  Me-Jarkon  {g.v.,  and 
see  Rakkon,  Makaz)  must  probably  be  sought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rds  cl-Ain.  In  Josh.  15  the  same 
writer  assigns  not  only  Timnah  [v.  57)  and  Ekmn 
(v.  45),  which  are  historically  best  known  as  Philistine 
cities,  but  also  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  where  if  anywhere 
the  Danites  were  settled,  to  Judah  - 

Still  less  to  be  trusted  is  the  account  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  v.  I22,  end),  which,  likewise  ignoring  altogether 
the  N.  Dan,  actually  makes  y.  Dan  extend  as  far  N. 
as  Dor  and  as  far  S.  as  Ashdod.  Although  P  re- 
presents Dan  as,  next  to  J  udah ,  the  largest  tribe 
at  the  end  of  the  nomadic  period  (Nu.  2043),  both 
P  and  the  Chronicler  a  tend  otherwise  to  give  the 
tribe  the  scantiest  possible  consideration.  In  Joshua  it 
is  the  last  to  have  its  lot  assigned  it  (194°^)-  The 
Dan  fragment  is  the  last  of  those  collected  in  Judg.  1 
{v.  34/. ).  The  tribe  stands  last  in  the  list  in  1  Ch. 
2716-22.  In  Rev.  (chap.  7)  it  is  omitted  altogether 
(see  below,  §  9),  and  the  same  fate  seems  to  have 
befallen  it  in  the  genealogical  lists  in  1  Ch.  'Iff*  In 
the  form  of  the  list  now  appearing  in  Gen.  46  23  =  Nu. 
2O42/.5  (both  P),  indeed,  Dan  is  credited  with  one 
family  ;  but  one  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  statement 
may  not  be  a  very  late  addition  founded  on  the  notion 
(propounded  in  modern  times  by  Bertheau,  ad  loc. )  that 
Aher  {  =  'another')  in  '  Hushim,  the  suns  of  Aher ' 
(1  Ch.  7  12^),  was  a  circumlocution  for  Dan  rather  than 
a  corruption  of  Ahihor  or  some  other  name  (sec  Ben- 
jamin, §  9,  ii.  a).  At  all  events,  the  omission  of  a  Dan 
list   from    his    lists    by    the    Chronicler    would    be   no 

1  It  might  indeed  be  argued  from  four  of  P's  lists  of  tribes — 

the  two  census  lists  (Nu.  1  jo  //'  2' J),  and  the  two  camp  lists  (2  iff. 
10)-^that  Dan  is  regarded  as  a  northern  tribe,  being  grouped  in 
a  triplet  with  Asher  and  Napbtali.  Hut  (i)  it  is  immediately 
preceded  by  Henjamin,  and  {2)  in  the  list  of  tribal  representa- 
tives who  touk  part  in  the  census  Gad  is  not,  as  in  the  census 
and  camp  lists,  oddly  classed  with  Reuben  and  Simeon,  but 
with  the  triplet  in  question  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  four  concubine 
tribes  aru  taken  together. 

-  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chronicler  probably  did  not  really 
mean  t-j  make  Gath-rimmon  Ephraimite  (1  Ch.  0  09  [54]) :  see 
next  note  but  one. 

y  A  peculiar  fact  is  that  P  makes  the  associate  of  Bezaleel 
of  Judah  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  a  Danite  (Ex. 
31 6),  whilst  the  Chronicler  makes  Huram-abi,  who  had  the  same 
position  in  the  work  of  Solomon's  temple,  a  man  of  Tyre  whose 
mother  was  of  Dan  (but  see  1  K.  7  14,  with  Klo.'s  note,  and  cp 
Huram-abi).  P  makes  the  mother  of  the  man  who  'blasphemed 
the  Name  '  son  of  a  woman  of  Dan  by  an  Egyptian  (Lev.  24  10  f.). 

4  In  the  Chronicler's  list  of  tribes  in  which  Lcvitical  cities 
were  appointed  (1  Ch.  654  [39]^)  Dan  appears  to  be  omitted  ; 
but  7>.  61  [46]  is  obviously  corrupt.  A  comparison  with  its 
source  in  Josh.  2I20-26  [P]  shows  that  the  name  of  Dan  has 
dropped  out,  whilst  the  fact  that  Ephraim  also,  though  preserved 
by  <DL  in  1  Ch.  iiti  [46],  is  dropped  in  MT  shows  that  the  omis- 
sion is  not  intentional.  It  has  accordingly  been  restored  by  Kau. 
in  HS  and  Ki.  in  SB07\  In  the  enumeration  <>1  the:  towns  by 
name  farther  down  (%n.>.  67  [52I-81  [66])  Dan  is  a^ain  omitted  (this 
time  without  the  company  of  Ephraim);  but  the  probable  ex- 
planation of  this  omission  of  Dan  is  that  either  the  Chroi.ic  <.r 
or  some  copyist  has  accidentally  omitted  Josh.  21  23  ;  for  the 
consequence  is  that  v.  24  is  copied  as  if  it  belonged  to  v.  22, 
Aijalon  _and  Gath-rimmon  being  assigned  to  Ephraim,  and  the 
Kohathite  cities  becoming  eight,  instead  of  ten,  as  stated  above 
in  1  Ch.  (Joi  [45]. 

»  Hushim  (Hs.M)  =  Shuham(SHM). 
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stranger  than  his  omission  of  Zebulun,  which  has  three 
families  assigned  it  by  P  in  (icii.  4b'  14—  N'u,  2i>  26. 

It  is  a  fact,  huwuver,  that  in  lattr  times  Dan  was  in  disrepute. 

In  the  Targums,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tribe  is  lie  Id  in 

-  high    esteem  ;    but    in    Talmudic    times    this    is 

9.  ApOCa-   changed.     Thus  Midi;   Rah.  on    Numb,  declares 

lyptlC       that  when  Jeroboam  went  from  tribe  to  tribe  none 

HOtiOHS.     joined    him  so    readily  as    Dan.      \w    the    Talmud 

(Shahhath      66),     accordingly,      Dan      lepresunts 

idolatry.      Further,  out  of  the  very  same  passages  so  favourably 

interpreted    in  the  Taii;iims,   there  was  evolved,    in  coinieciiun 

with  Jer.  S  16,  the  remarkable  notion   (appearing    in    l\st.  .\n. 

Pair.)  that  Heliar  is  in  some  peculiar  way  connected  with  the 

tribe,  which,  it    is  declared,   will    transgress  against    bevi   and 

judah,  'for  in   the    ttnok   of   Kimch  it   is  said   thai   their  ruler  is 

Satan  ;  but  the  sal  vat  inn  of  the  Um.1  will  arise  out  of  Judah  and 

Levi,  and  he  will  light  against  Heliar.'     With  this  is  connected 

the  tradition  that  the  Antichrist  is  to  come  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Already  in  Iren.  (\ .  'SO  2)  we  find  the  fancy  — it  may  be  more  than 

a  fancy — that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  emission  <>f  Dan  from 

the  list  of  those  that  are  sealed  (Rev.  7  vt'O.  h.  W.  II. 

DAN  [\~[  ,  Aan)-  a.  A  city  'in  the  valley  which 
belongs  to  [»i:th-rkhob  [</■?'.],'  Judg.  IS.;-:  ;  conquered 
bv  the  Danites.  Tt  was  the  most 
northern  citv  of  Israel  :  note  the  phrase 
'  from  Dan  as  far  as  Beersheba  '  (see  above,  994,  r..  2). 
Its  original  name  was  Lush  [y.v.j  ;  in  Judg.  is 29  the 
change  of  name  is  accounted  for.  Historical  references 
to  it  occur,  not  only  in  Judg.  18,  but  also  in  2  S.  L!46 
(where  jaan  is  appended  to  Dan  by  a  singular  error  of 
the  text;  see  Dan-jaax)  ;  also  in  1  K.  1229  (golden 
calf),  and  1  K.  152o,  and  2  Ch.  16 4  (Benhadud's  in- 
vasion). The  reference  to  the  name  Dan  in  Gen.  14i4 
need  not,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  be  counted  ; 
it  is  true,  the  city  afterwards  called  Dan  is  meant,  but 
the  anachronistic  '  Dan  '  is  simply  a  scribe's  error  for 
'  Laish  ' ;  the  true  text  probably  is,  '  .  and  pressed 

after  them,  he  and  his  servants,  as  far  as  Laish,  and 
smote  them.* 1 

One  of  the  supposed  arguments  for  the  late  date  of 
Gen.  14  must  therefore  be  abandoned  ;  but  this  by  no 
means  involves  regarding  that  strange  narrative  as 
historical.      The  anachronism  in  Dt.  34  1  remains. 

The  site  of  Dan  has  recently  been  fixed  by  G  A. 
Smith  (HG,  473,  480/)  at  Banias,  on  the  ground 
that  the  situation  of  Banias  is  so 
much  stronger  than  that  of  Tell  el- 
Kadi  (cp  C.i;sarf:a,  §  7).  The  fact  is  undeniable,  yet 
not  decisive.  From  Judg.  18  we  do  not  gather  that 
Laish  was  a  place  of  exceptional  natural  strength  ;  its 
inhabitants  were  a  peaceful  folk,  who  trusted  not  in 
their  fortress  but  in  their  remoteness  from  troublesome 
people  like  the  Danites. 

Theodoret  no  doubt  favours  our  eminent  geographer's  view. 
'The  present  Paneas,'  he  says,  'was  called  Dan,'2  and  even 
Jerome  (on  Ezek.  48  is  and  on  Am.  S  14)  speaks  of  Dan  as  being 
where  Paneas  now  is.  The  Jerus.  Targ.,  too  (on  Gen.  14 14), 
calls  Oesarea  Philippi  'Dan  of  Caesarea.'  These  vague  state- 
ments, however,  do  not  carry  much  weight.  On  the  other 
hand,  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  10  1  v.  3  1  viii.  *4  ,  BJ  iv.  1 1)  expressly 
says  that  Dan  stood  at  the  '  lesser '  fountain  of  the  Jordan,  in 
the  plain  of  Sidon,  a  day's  journey  from  that  city,  and  that  the 
plain  around  it  was  extremely  fertile.  Eus.  and  Jer.  (OS{'2) 
11426  2-1!)  32)  speak  still  more  definitely.  'A  village  four  miles 
distant  frojn  Paneas,  on  the  road  to  Tyre  ;  it  was  the  boundary 
of  Judaea  (opioi-  ttjs  'IouSatas),  and  at  it  the  Jurdan  takes  its 
rise.'  Jerome  adds:  '  De  quo  et  Jordanis  flumen  erumpens  a 
loco  sortitus  est  nomen,  lor  quippe  pelOpov  (id  est  fluvium  sive 
rivum)  Hebraei  vocant '  (cp  Jokdan)  A  glance  at  any  hand- 
book of  geography  will  show  what  spot  is  here  meant. 

Four  miles  west  of  Banias,  in  a  well-watered  district, 
is  one  of  the  two  great  fountains  of  the  Jordan.  It 
rises  at  the  W.  base  of  an  extensive  cup-shaped  mound, 
called  Tell  el- Kadi.  Now  Kadi  in  Arabic  and  Dan  in 
Hebrew  both  mean  'judge,'  and  the  fountain  bears  a 

1  There  is  a  corrupt  duplication.  Read  [Dn,?y]  p3Tl. 
nc^-iy  d.tS'  P^T.1  IT"1*'-  P3T1  for  pV-  is  due  to  Bal1  -  bllt 
it  is  also  the  original  of  r-Tvi-  C.  Niebuhr  has  already  suspected 
a  place-name  in  ,-S'S.  In  fact,  the  Pasek  after  o.T^y  warns  us 
that  the  text  is  doubtful.  Ewald  (C/VI73)  supposed  that  f^ 
was  substituted  late  for  C^1 — an  arbitrary  and  inadequate 
theory. 

2  On  Jer.  4  15  {Opera  (1770),  2433). 
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name  (Leddan)  which  also  may  perhaps  be  an  echo  of 
the  name  of  the  old  city.  The  very  fact  that  Tell  el- 
Kadi  is  now  said  to  be  unhealthy  suggests  one  reason 
more  for  identifying  it  with  Dan,  for  josephus  (///  iv. 
1  1  I  expressly  says  that  the  marshes  of  bake  Semachonitis 
(liuhh)  extend  northwards  as  far  as  Daphne  (Dan), 
where  are  the  sources  of  the  Little  Jordan  [Leddan). 
Probahly,  however,  in  antiquity,  when  irrigation  was 
better  cured  for,  the  place  now  called  Tell  el- Kadi  was 
perfectly  healthy.  On  the  whole,  the  grounds  of  the 
propnsrd  identification  seem  lo  the  present  writer  to  be 
strong.  Robinson,  (jiu-nn,  I'orter,  1  uhl,  and  Moore 
have  given  Lhnr  support  to  the  same  tl  eory. 

Tell  el-Kadi  rises  out  of  a  dense  jungle  of  thorn- 
bushes  and  rank  weeds.  '  Its  circumference  is  about 
hiilf  ,,  mile,  ;md  its  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
eighty  fret.  There  are  some  traces  of  old  foundations, 
and  heaps  of  large  stones  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  rim,  where  perhaps  the  citadel  or  a  temple 
may  have  stood.  There  are  also  ruins  in  the  plain  1 
short  distance  N.  of  the  tell.  There  are  doubtless 
other  remains,  but  they  are  now  covered  with  grass  and 
jungle  '  ( Porter). 

See  Km!,.  BR;  Guerin,  Galilee,  1y$%ff.\  G.  A.  Smith,  HG, 
i.e.;  PEP  Mem.  \T.y$ff.\  Buhl,  (,'eog.  iy]f\  Moore,  Judges, 
39°- 

2.   For  Dan  in  Ezek.  '27  19  AY,  see  Javan,  §  1^. 

T.  K.  r;. 

DANCE.      '  There  is  a  time  to  raise  the  death-wail 

and    tl   time   to   dance,'    says   the    Preacher   (Eccl.  34). 

-      .  ,,  We  have  not  now  to  discuss  the  origin 

1.  Among  the  c  ,  c  ,      ■  -, 

,  °    .  or  the  practice  or  dancing,  nor  its  con- 

ancients :  in         ..  -tU   r         ,       &      „  ■,, 

„         ,       .  nection  with   funeral,   as  well   as  with 

°y™  '  '  festival,  observances.  We  may  assume 
that  from  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  an  expression 
of  joy,  and  has  been  accompanied  by  music  and  song. 
The  musical  instrument  employed  may  be  no  better 
than  a  wooden  drum  ; 1  but  without  some  music  there 
can  be  none  of  that  rhythmic  movement  which  we  call 
dancing.  The  principal  occasions  of  dancing  are,  in 
an  ancient  community,  religious.  If  these  assumptions 
are,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  true  for  Polynesia, 
still  more  obviously  are  they  true  for  earl)''  Egypt  and 
Babylonia.  The  happy- tempered  Egyptians  loved 
their  various  dances,  and  cultivated  the  art  both  in 
public  and  in  private  festivities,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace  ;  but  the  primary  impulse  was  religious.2  In 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  too,  the  art  of  dancing  flourished. 
'To  dance'  (rakddu)  is  a  synonym  for  'to  rejoice'; 
and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  singers  (music  and 
singing  naturally  go  together  with  dancing)  that 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  was  made  to  send  singers  as 
well  as  other  women  of  the  palace  to  Nineveh  (Prism 
Inscr.  330).3 

Neither  Egypt  nor  early  Babylonia,  however,  can  be 
presumed    to   have   influenced   the  primitive   Israelitish 
,,      customs,    except,    indeed,   through   the 
2    "R  1d°n^  Canaanites.      Of  much  greater  import- 

Jjeaoum.  ance  are  our  scanty  notices  of  Arabian 
dancing.  What  the  Bedouin  dancing  is  to-day  can  be 
seen  as  near  to  civilisation  as  Jericho.  Wild  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  without  rhythm  and  measure.4  There  are  also  still 
some  relics  of  the  primitive  religious  dance.  Besides 
the  dancing  at  the  merry  Circumcision  Feast  (muzayyui), 
combined  with  sacrifice,  there  is  the  well-known  custom 
of  'circumambulating'  the  Ka'ba  or  Holy  House  at 
Mecca  seven  times.  This  procession  is  a  true  substitute 
for  a  very  old  heathen  rite.5  The  prince-poet  Imra- 
al-Kais  likens  a  herd  of  wild  kine  (ox  antelopes)  to 
a  group   of  girls,    gown-clad,    going  swiftly  round  the 

1  Gill,  From  Darkness  to  Light  in  Polynesia,  252. 

2  See  Erman,  Egypt,  216. 

a  Correcting  KB^w  by  Del.  Ass.  HWB  257^. 

■i  Cp  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.Xix. 

5  See  We.  Ar.  Heid.V)  106,  165  ;  and  cp  Hesiod,  Theog.  250 
(the  Muses  dancing  round  the  altar  on  Helicon);  Thucyd.  4 
30;  Liv.  -139;  Verg.  .-En.  8  285  ;  Plut.  Thes.  21,  exopevtre  nepi 
tov  Kepariaua  fiu)fj.6v, 
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Da  war  or  sacred  stone.  Mohammed  himself  could 
not  abolish  this  custom.  The  procession  round  the 
Kaaba  is  real  I  v  the  Hajj :  this  term  is  now  applied  to 
the  Mecca  pilgrimage;  but  its  root-meaning  plainly  is 
to  go  in  a  circle  (cp  Ps.  107 27  ':irv)= 

Prc-Islannc  Arabia  explains  much  that  is  characteristic 

in  Isracliti.sh  lift*.      This  is  specially  true  of  religious  rites. 

.  Tlie  chief  original   Hebrew  term  for  a 

3.  Hebrew  nag.  reljgjous  dance  was  doubtless  ;-,  hag. 

The  rendering  'feast'  or  'festival'  will  indeed  suffice  in 
most  cases,  but  only  because  religious  festivals  necessarily 
included  the  sacred  dance,  at  least  as  long  as  the  sacred 
stones  remained  in  the  sanctuaries.  In  Ps.  II827 
Chevne  (Ps<//msih)  renders  'Bind  the  procession  with 
branches,'  with  reference  to  the  swiftly  moving  proces- 
sion which  took  the  place  of  the  older  dance  ;  Baer, 
more  boldly,  '  Bind  the  dance'  (i.e.  the  dancers). 
Unfortunately,  the  text  of  this  passage  is  not  free  from 
corruption  ;  x  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  permissible  to 
recognise  the  sacred  dance  in  Ex.  IO9,  '  Let  my  people 
go  that  they  may  keep  a  feast  with  dancing  to  me  in  the 
desert' — not  that  all  would  take  part  in  the  dance: 
the  dancers  would  represent  the  people,  all  of  whom 
would  'rejoice  before  Yahwe/  as  the  phrase  was. 
Perhaps  we  may  compare  1  S.  '.'A)  16,  if  c::n  (applied 
to  the  Amalekites  who  had  plundered  Ziklag)  means 
'  circling  in  the  sacred  dance  '  (see  BUli).  At  any  rale, 
in  Ps.  IJ4  [5]  the  best  sense  is  obtained  by  reading,  not 
jjin  y.^n,  'a  multitude  that  kept  holyday  '  (AV),  but 
D^in  p£~i,  'the  music  of  those  who  kept  festival '  - 
(pDn.  'music,  Am.  523  Ezek.  21113).  That  dancing  is 
here  referred  to,  however,  is  not  evident. 

Words  for  dancing  in  general.     (1)   ~^,  xitu'k,  or  PO^',  si/u'k 

(Arab,  tfahika   'to    laugh,'  whence   wadkak"'*   '  mimut> '  ;    Syr. 

gf-hakh  ;   iP  -a^'ar)  meaning  '  tu  sp'irt, 

4.  OT  Vocabulary,    or  jest.'     Though    commonly    used    to 

denote    any    kind    of  sport    (("Jen.  21 9, 

RV"i"K'-    'playing';    20  fi   RV    'sporting'),    it    may  denote   simply 

'dancin-'  (see  2S.  05=1  Ui.  13  8  Judg.  Hi  25  Jer.  yl4). 

2.  In  late  writings  we  meet  with  ~,p~\,  ><'ikadh,  prop,  'to  leap  ' 
1  Ch.  la  29;  A^s.  rakddu  [see  ah_,\  ej  ;  Syr.  rekadh,  Pa.  'to 
dance,'  Aph.  'to  lament'  {plan$erc)\  Tg.  15'J ;  tp  bpxetcrOai, 
(TKifiTav  ;  cp  Ar.  r.rkiid.z,  '  to  move  the  feet,  to  hop.' 

3.  The  root  '-■in.  fy"Z>  ' tJ  writhe,  whirl,'  Judg.  21  21  (whence 
71/10,  Didki'il,  ^^'O,  mtlwlah,  'dance,'  x°P°s)  suggests  a  more 
intricate  movement. 

4.  Lastly,  we  have  in  2  S.  6 16  the  two  an-,  Ae-y.  l^D, 
pizzez,  and  1?""-,  kirkrr  (the  latter  also  in  i>.  14)  (Ar.  karra,  '  to 
advance  and  retreat,'  karkara,  id.  ;  2  S.  t;  14  "ir~2~^,  Targ., 
n?*^^,  l'e.h.  m*sal>l>ah,  \\.  saltabat).  Mu.st  probably,  how- 
ever, iDipDl  nE3  should  rather  be  read  tjTipl  nDED  (Che.); 
the  former  of  these  participles  is  justified  by  the  facts  brought 
together  by  Toy,  J  BL  1U  1787:  I'uyJ),  which  show  that  nOD 
(/•<!. ta'j),  the  root  of  n?-,  means  virtually  'to  dance,'  and  the 
latter  by  the  authority  of  1  Ch.,  15  29. 

Dancing,    then,   was   of  the  essence   of   a    primitive 

religious  festival.       It  was  not  the  choral  dances  (nSio) 

_     »        rf     f  t'iat  Provoked  the  wrath  of  Moses  (Exod. 

.     ...  32 19)  :    Miriam's  '  dances'  were  evidently 

"  ,.    -  congenial  to  all  lExod.  \7\zof.  ;   cp  Judg. 

religion.  u^  lS.  1S6  21  n  [12]).  It  was  the 
worship  of  the  steer-god  that  angered  the  great  leader. 
The  Hebrews  never  ceased  to  be  religious  dancers, 
though  the  form  of  the  ceremony  may  have  changed. 
tSnue  idea  of  the  early  rite  may  be  gained  from  the 
account  in  2S  1114  of  David's  dancing  'before 
Yahwe'  (i.e.,  before  the  ark  ;  cp.  v.  5).  Michal  indeed 
took  her  husband's  act  amiss.  She  was  too  un- 
imaginative to  see  the  meaning  of  a  practice  which  was 
beginning  to  be  antiquated.  .She  thought  that  by 
leading  the  dance  in  such  attire,  and  mixing  with  the 
common  people,  her  husband  was  playing  a  part  which 

1  Che.  reads — 

Make  melody  with  dancing  <sirC2)  and  with  timbrels, 
Make  melody  to  our  king,  make  melody. 

2  Che.  Bs,z/m.^>. 
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was  within  the  province  of  a  woman  only,  and  unworthy 
of  his  character  and  office.  David's  answer  well  expresses 
his  own  devoutness,  though  he  cannot  have  guessed 
what  issues  of  world-wide  importance  hung  upon  the 
transference  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.1 

Again,  at  the  great  religious  crisis  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab  it  is  not  the  '  dancing '  that  Elijah  disapproves, 
but  its  connection  with  ^  bad,  foreign  religion.  The 
prophets  of  Baal,  we  are  told,  'leaped' — i.e.,  danced 
after  a  special  rite — around  their  altar,  not  eucharistic- 
ally,  but  as  suppliants  (1  K..  1S-6).  Elijah,  though 
too  confident  of  his  (iud's  favour  to  attempt  to  work 
upon  him  by  ritual,  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
res  ('  to  leap')  in  his  taunting  address  to  the  Israelites 
(v.  21).-  Indeed,  Toy  seems  to  have  shown  that  the 
spring-festival  called  Pesah  (EV  Passover)  derived  its 
name  from  the  dances  (-cz.  see  above,  ^  44)  connected 
with  it.  A  conservative  prophet  like  Elijah  could  never 
have  opposed  religious  dances. 

Indeed,  one  may  fairly  say  that  prophecy  itself — at 
any  rate,  that  represented  bv  Elisha — was  under  some 
obligations  to  dancing.  The  inspiration  of  those  who 
belonged  to  the  guilds  of  prophets  (see  Pkophhcy) 
was  prepared  for  by  music  and  rhythmic  movements  of 
the  body  {cp  iS  lOion  1920-24).  It  was  the  wild 
proceedings  of  prophets  when  in  this  preparatory  state 
that  degraded  the  whole  order  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Israelites  (cp  2  K.  U  n).  It  is  difficult,  when  looking  at 
dervishes  performing  their  exercises,  not  to  think  of  the 
so-called  '  sons  of  the  prophets  '  (again  see  Pkophki  v). 
'  Ulenias  and  dervishes  with  the  chief  muftis  at  their 
head  were  leaping,  bounding,  swaying  their  arms,  and 
whirling  in  time  to  the  din  of  drums,  trumpets,  and 
cymbals  which  followed  them  '  (Tristram). 

For   the   stated   religious   ritual  of  the  pre-exilic  age 

we  are  ill-provided  with  authorities.      Still,  we  know  that 

«     aj-*     L-      i       the   three   great   festivals   (especially 

6.  At  festivals.   .,    ,    ,  ,r  £         ,    \  , r,      .    , 

that  of    labernacles)  were  celebrated 

with  an  exuberant  joy  which  expressed  itself  in  dancing. 
The  Psalter  proves  that  even  in  the  post-exilic  age 
dancing  as  well  as  music  formed  part  of  divine  service 
(see  Pss.  1  193  1  f> 0 4 ) .  Eucharistic  procession  (no  doubt 
at  a  quick  pace)  round  the  altar  was  customary  (266, 
and  according  to  MT  [see  above],  II827).  Processions 
of  God  also,  which,  from  the  mention  of  maidens  with 
timbrels,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  dance- 
festival,  are  spoken  of  (Ps.  ^824^5],  SBOT).  Ps.  876, 
however,  is  too  obscure  to  be  quoted. 

There  was  dancing  at  tribal  and  family  festivals 
(cp  the  place-name  Abel-Meholah  [^.v.J,  'dancing 
meadow  '  ;  1  K.  l'J  16).  It  was  at  a  yearly  tribal  festival 
that  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  came  forth  for  choral 
dances  (Judg.  21 21  m^hpn  ^nS),  and  there  is  a  singular 
story,  which  almost  seems  like  an  attempt  to  account 
for  marriage  by  capture  (see  M'Lennan,  Primitive 
Miirriage),  respecting  the  Benjamites  who  chose  wives 
from  among  the  dancers  (m^n^n-p).  We  must 
apparently  take  this  in  connection  with  the  curious 
custom  referred  to  elsewhere  (Cantk'Lks,  §  9  ;  Atom.- 
mknt,  Day  of),  which  was  evidently  greatly  toned 
down  in  post-exilic  times.  The  young  men  and 
maidens  of  Jerusalem  danced  in  the  vineyards,  not 
without  results,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Ab  (this 
was  the  festival  of  Wood-carrying :t)  and  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  sang  edifying  songs  on  marriage 
(Mishna,  Tdanith,  iv.  8).  A  dance  performed  by  the 
chief  men  of  the  city  was  a  special  incident  in  the 
festivities  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.      At  the  close  of 

1  Che.  Aids  to  Criticism,  55  f. 

2  On  thi.s  passage  see  Klo.,  and,  for  a  fuller  development  of 
the  meaning,  JQR ,  July  1898  (p.  56-;);  cp  J  as  trow,  /BL,  1898, 
1  io8_^  It  is  useless  i<>  compare  the  Phoenician  divine  title 
0aAji.apKLus— i.e.,  -ipi~  ^'3,  'Baal  of  dancing'  (Baethg.  Beitr. 
20261) — and  other  similar  fjrm>.  They  have  all  grown  out  of 
Melkart,  the  name  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre  (Te.xier). 

3  See  Jos.  B/\\.  176,  and  cp  Nth.  10  35  [36]  13  31,  Del. 
Iris,  96. 
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the  first  day  men  of  piety  and  repute,  singing  hymns, 
danced  with  torches  in  their  hands.  No  one  who  has 
not  seen  this  joy,  said  a  proverb,  has  seen  true  joy 
[Succa,  T>  1-4)-  'Thus  the  seventy  of  the  Law  could  not 
extinguish  the  impulse  in  the  Jewish  people  towards 
rhythmic  movement. 

There  was,  however,  one  kind  of  dancing  against 
which  wise  men  protested.  It  is  no  doubt  of  Greek 
dancing-girls  that  Ben  Sira  is  thinking  when  lie  w.irns 
his  readers  not  to  'use  the  company  of  a  woman 
that  is  a  singer  (Ecclus.  94).  Hellenism,  indeed,  was 
even  more  dangerous  morally  than  religiously.  it  is 
just  possible,  too,  that  when  on  Herod's  birthday  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  came  forward  to  amuse  the  guests 
(ii>  rtfJ  fifoy,  Mt.  1  ±  6  ;  ep  Mk.  62^:  Lk.  15  25)  her  style  of 
dancing  was  derived  from  the  pantomimic  solo-dance  of 
the  hired  female  dancers  of  Greece.1 

The  few  occasions  in   the  Bible  in  which  dancing  is 

referred  to  may  be  said  to  have  an  interpretative  value. 

■R'KT      1      ^   was   not  a^vavs   necessary   to  mention 

7.  uiDiicai    that  a  h.  cvent  was   Jd).brilti,(1   b 

references,    j       ■         J  ,  ,  ,  , 

dancing,    because     early    readers     would 

supply    this    detail   mentally   for   themselves.      We   are 

thankful,    however,    that     the    writers     did     sometimes 

mention  the  dancing,  and  that  so  they  interpreted  for 

us  many  other  passages.      Dancing  was  continually  in 

request  in   Israelitish  and  in  Jewish  society  (Jer.  3I413 

Mt.  11 17     Lk.  732     I525).        Thus     (as     in     Assyrian) 

'  dancing '    and     '  rejoicing '    were     synonymous    terms 

(Lam.  015  Eccles.  34  Ps.  30  n  [12]).      It  is  an  improbable 

idea  of  Leyrer  (PJ?EW)  that  there  is  a  reference  to  a  kind 

of  square  dance  in  Cant.  7  1  [613]   (o'jn^ri  n^ncp  ;    see 

Maiianaim).      Much  more    safely  may   we  suppose  a 

reference  to  a  sword-dance,  such  as  Wetzstein  found  as  a 

part  of  the  wedding  ceremonies  in  Syria  (cp  Canticles, 

Ji  9).      Dancing  has,  of  course,  always  been  popular  at 

weddings  ;  and  the  virgins  in  the  parable  who  go  out  to 

meet    the  bridegroom   no    doubt   looked   forward    to  a 

merry    choral    dance.       Modern    Arabs    still    sing   and 

dance  with  lighted  torches  on  the  day  of  a  wedding. 

Lucian,    De    Saltat.  \     Spencer,    De    Saltat.    vet.     Hebr.  ; 

'Saltatio'    in   Diet,    of   Ok.    and  Rom.    Antiqq.\    '  Tanz '   in 

PRE^\i>*<&\  Riehm,  HIFB^I  i636f.\  Wetz- 

LiteratUre.    stein,    Zeitsch.  fur  Etknol.     1873,    p.    285/?  ; 

Franz  Delitzsch,  Iris  (ET),  189-206  ;  Tristram, 

Eastern  Customs,  207-210;   Grove  (Lilly),  Dancing  ('95);    R. 

Vo>.s,  Der  Tanz  u.  seine  Gtsch.  (00). 

DANIEL  (^:^,  Kt.;  Kr.  hwV%  [Ba.  and  Ginsb.], 
Ezek.  I41420  2S3  ;  \vjh — i.e.,  God  is  my  judge,  or,  the 
defender  of  my  right ;  A&nihA  [BXAQF].  The  name 
K\-;n  occurs  in  a  Palmyrene  inscription  (De  Yogu£,  La 
Syrie  cent  rale,  no.  93).  On  the  name  Daniel  in  Ezek. , 
see  the  suggestion  in  Enoch,  §  1. 

y.  A  man  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  righteousness 
(Ezek.  ;  see  above).  This  Daniel  appears  to  have 
become  proverbial,  as  did  Noah  and  Job;  but  when 
and  where  he  was  thought  to  have  lived  we  are  not  told. 

2.  A  Jewish  cuptive,  said  to  have  been  carried  to 
Babylon  '  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  '  when  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  (Dan.  I126),  and  to  have  become, 
through  his  supernatural  wisdom,  chief  of  the  sages  of 
Babylon  and  the  minister  of  successive  dynasties.  The 
latest  date  mentioned  in  his  life  is  the  third  year  of 
Cyrus  (Dan.  10 1;  cp,  however,  I21).  Outside  the 
book  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  apocryphal  additions 
to  it,  the  only  biblical  passages  which  mention  this 
Daniel  are  1  Mace.  2  60  and  Mt.  24  15  (  =  Mk.  Li  14). 
The  former  contains  only  a  didactic  reference  to  the 
story  of  the  lions'  den.  The  latter  apparently  makes 
Jesus  speak  of  '  Daniel  the  prophet ' ;  but,  as  the  form 
of  the  citation  shows,  it  is  rather  the  evangelist  who 
speaks  (cp  B.  Weiss,  Das  Mattkdusevang.  508).  See 
Daniel,  Book  of. 

1  Or,  if  Oriental  analogies  be  preferred,  we  may  consult 
Thomson,  LB,  555-6  ;  Tristram,  Eastern  Customs,  208  ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Lg.   1  240  2  94^  ;  cp  also  Erman,  Anc.  Eg.  249-250). 


1.  Sub- 
divisions. 
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3.  A  priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  in  Ezra's  caravan  (set:  Ezra, 
i.  §  2  ;  li.  §  1  t  (1)  (/),  Kzra  S  1  -  1  E;MI.  S  29  t,ya,uviAos  [H|,  ya/taTjA 
|A],  a  coiruptiun  nj"  <Virt7)A|os],  nuL  ■=(  lamalicl,  as  van  Hoo- 
nacker)  ;  and  signatory  lu  the  emenatit  (see  h.ZKA,  i.  §  7),  Neh. 
IO0I7].  Anions  his  contemporaries  we  fmd  a  Mishael  (Neh. 
tJ4),  an  Azariah(Neh.  IU2L3J),  ^li<J  a  Hananiah  (X eh.  10  23  [24]). 
Cp.  Dan.  I7. 

4.  One  1.1I  tin:  m\-  sons  born  to  David  in  Hebron  ;  his  mother 
was  AU^ail  (1  Ch.  3  1  ;  see  liwin,  §  11,'iu.d).  According  to 
lie.  the  11. Line  is  miswritten  for  Delaiah  (cp  <T>);  but,  as  Klo. 
more  plansihly  thinks,  it  is  rather  a  corruption  of  Dodiel 
(Sk'-H);  l!VL  reads  Aa\ov  ia— i.e.,  AaSovia=  Dodiah  (."Til),  an- 
other form  i>f  the  same  name.  Cp  the  names  Dor.lai,  D<xl", 
I  >in.lavahu.  IP",  liuwcvei,  has  Aa/ii'ivjA ;  Jos.  {Ant.  vii.  I  4) 
Aai-iijAo*.  The  ||  2  S.  3  3  has  Chileab  (2X^2)  in  ill',  but  ©bal 
Iwis  An.A01.it «  ;  the  other  versions  (Cod.  243,  in  Field,  1  550)  Aj9ia. 
Chile. 1I1,  though  adopted  by  Ki.  (Chron.  ,*>/>'<> J),  is  surely 
wruim  l  (cp  Hoachotli,  .\a).  This  was  iJavid's  second  sun,  and 
after  the  death  of  Atjiih.ii  would  be  the  heir  to  the  thrum..  JH  is 
brothers  Al^alinn  and  Adnnij.ih  placed  so  important  a  pai  t 
that  it  is  surprising  that  nothing  is  tuld  of  their  elder  brother. 
Perhaps  lie  died  early  or  was  lemoved. 

DANIEL,  BOOK  OF.  If  we  adopt  the  mecliseval 
division  of  the  book  into  twelve  chapters,-  the  first  six 
form  a  narrative  half,  which  can  be  dis- 
tinguished naturally  eri<  nigh  from  the  second, 
in  which  Daniel  records  his  \isions.  More 
important,  however,  than  any  such  division  into  twice 
six  chapters  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  aim  of 
the  book  is  not  historical  but  parenetic  :  it  aimed  at 
exhortation  and  encouragement.  It  falls,  accordingly, 
into  several  more  or  less  detached  and  (so  to  speak) 
independent  pieces  or  pictures,  designed  to  lift  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  its  original  readers,  the  contemporaries  of 
the  tyrant  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  above  the  oppressive 
present  to  the  heights  of  a  glowing  piety  and  a  strong 
spiritual  faith.  These  detached  pieces,  of  which  there 
are  ten,  Ewald  groups  so  as  to  divide  the  book  into  (a) 
an  introductory  part  (chap,  ly1");  (b)  a  second  part  (chap. 
3-6),  containing  four  narratives  prefiguring  events  ;  and 
(c)  a  third  part  (chap.  7-11),  containing  four  prophetic 
pieces.  This  threefold  division  is  favoured  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  twice  four  pieces  contained  in  parts 
(&)  and  (c)  then  serve  as  further  amplifications  of  part 
[a) — for  (a)  also  contains  a  narrative  prefiguring  events 
(chap.  1),  and  a  Messianic  prophecy  (chap.  2)  in  which 
four  kingdoms  (corresponding  to  the  four  beasts  of 
chap.  7)  are  followed  by  the  everlasting  Messianic  king- 
dom which  brings  the  history  of  the  world  to  its  close. 

The  frst  of  the  ten  pieces  thus  indicated  (chap.  1)  tells  how 
Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  after  a  siege  and  capture  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
2.  Contents.  Judah  (605  B.C.),  took  Daniel  and  three  other 
youths  of  noble  descent  from  Judah  to  I  iabylon, 
where  he  had  them  brought  up  for  the  service  of  the  royal  court. 
Casual  mention  is  made  of  some  of  the  sacred  vessels  having 
been  conveyed  to  Babylon — as  the  author  intends  afterwards 
(chap.  5)  to  speak  of  their  desecration— and  we  aretold  with  some 
minuteness  of  the  scrupulosity  with  which  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah  guarded  themselves  against  certain  pollu- 
tions, and  how  marvellously  God  rewarded  them  for  this  :  when 
they  came  to  stand  before  the  king,  he  found  them  ten  times 
better  than  all  the  magicians  and  enchanters  in  his  realm. 

The  second  piece  (chap.  2)  relates  an  astonishing  proof  of  the 
supernatural  wisdom  of  Daniel,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able 
to  save  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  the  other  magicians. _  The 
king  insists  on  having  the  dream  which  has  disturbed  him  not 
only  interpreted  but  also,  first  of  all,  recovered  for  him,  and 
Daniel  meets  the  unreasonable  demand.  The  great  image  seen 
by  the  king  is  interpreted  as  signifying  by  its  head  of  gold  the 
present  kingdom  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  whilst  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  body,  of  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  are  referred  to  three  king- 
doms which  are  destined  to  follow  the  Babylonian.  The  fourth 
kingdom,  to  «  hi.  h,  as  a  divided  kingdom,  the  legs  (of  iron)  and 
the  feet  (partly  <>f  iron  and  partly  of  clay)  con  espond,  is  followed 
by  the  everlasting  kingdom  set  up  by  the  God  of  heaven.  Just 
as  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands  breaks  in  pieces  the  whole 
image,  and  itself  becomes  a  great  mountain  that  fills  the  whole 

i  2tth  m  3X^3  *s  trie  beginning  of  S'J'DX1,  >  2  is  a  miswritten 
fragment  (for  j)  of  the  true  name  of  David's  son  (cp  Names, 
§  4).  Kerber's  derivation  of  the  name  from  'Caleb'  is  surely 
too  precarious  {Hebr.  Eigennam.  36). 

2  The  division  into  chapters  has  been  unskilfully  made  at  three 
points  :  chap.  11  ought  not  to  begin  till  11  -zb  ;  and  in  MT  chaps. 
3  and  5  ought  to  end,  as  in  EV,  with  330  and  631  [61]  respec- 
tively. 
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earth,  so  every  earthly  dominion  must  give  way  before  the 
imperishable  kingdum  of  God. 

In  the  tltird  piece  (■'•  1-30)  ue  are  told  how,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  refusal  to  worship  the  great  golden  image  whieh 
Nebuchadrezzar  h  id  set  up,  the  three  friends  of  Daniel  (himself 
silently  passed  over)  were  cast  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace, 
and  how  at  last,  when  the  fire  had  not  been  able  to  hurt  the  men 
of  Judah  who  had  been  thus  steadfast  to  their  faith,  the  great 
king  was  compelled  to  do  homage  to  their  god. 

T\\*z  fourth  piece  (4i  [33i]-4  37  [34])  tells,  in  the  form  of  a 
pren: tarnation  by  Nebuchadrezzar  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  whole 
world— a  form  which  is  not  carried  out  with  uniform  consistency 
— how  an  e\i!  dream  (which  the  king  himself  in  this  instance 
relates)  had  thrown  him  into  dismay,  and  how  Daniel  alone  was 
able  rightly  to  interpret  the  vision,  prophesying  to  the  king  that 
as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  he  should  for  a  long  time  be  bereft 
of  reason.  Yebuchadrezzar  is  thus  for  a  third  time  constrained 
to  Kive  the  L,rl'jry  to  the  Ruler  of  heaven. 

Newt,  in  the  ///>'/  piece  (0  [-531  [<i  1]),  we  have  Belshazzar's 
feast  and  overthrow  :  we  are  told  how  in  a  wild  orgy  this  king, 
unwarned  by  the  fate  of  his  father  Nebuchadrezzar,  desecrated 
the  sacred  ve-sel-.  •_•(  the  temple,  and  thereupon  was  horror- 
stricken  by  the  miraculous  handwriting  on  the  wall.1  The 
explanation  of  this,  which  Daniel  alone  was  able  to  give,  was 
soon  shown  to  have  been  correct,  for  1  hat  very  night  the  king 
was  slain,  and  his  crown  passed  to  Darin-,  the  .Mede. 

The  sixth  piece  (0  1-28  _2-2<,]),  that  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
has  reference  exclusively  to  Daniel — just  as  a  corresponding 
section,  that  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  relates  only  to  his 
three  friends.  We  here  read  how  King  Darius  suffered  himself 
to  be  induced  by  his  nobles,  who  were  envious  of  Daniel,  to 
promulgate  the  foolish  decree  that  any  one  who  for  the  space 
of  a  month  should  olfer  anv  petition  to  god  or  man  should  be 
thrown  to  the  lions.  Naturally  Daniel  transgressed  this  com- 
mand ;  but  the  king,  who  had  been  compelled  against  his  will 
to  consign  his  faithful  servant  to  punishment,  soon  became 
convinced  of  his  error  by  the  protection  which  Daniel's  god 
vouchsafed  to  his  worshipper,  and,  condemning  the  accusers  to 
the  fate  which  they  bud  prepared  for  Daniel,  commanded  all  his 
subjects  to  ser\e  Daniel's  god. 

The  seventh  piece  (7),  the  first  in  the  prophetic  section, 
is  a  picture  in  companionship  to  chap.  2,  and  dates  from 
the  first  year  of  liclshazzar,  not  from  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, to  which  the  first  group  of  four  pieces 
belong.  If,  moreover,  as  we  read  in  10 1,  the  last 
great  vision  which  Daniel  saw  immediately  before  his 
deaih  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus, 
exactly  seventy  years  after  Daniel's  deportation  from 
Judah,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  eighth  piece  also  should 
be  assigned  to  the  Babylonian  period,  and  that  only 
the  last  two  prophetic  sections  should  be  given  to  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Must  of  the  years — they 
amounted  to  an  ordinary  lifetime — that  Daniel  spent  in 
the  East  must  have  fallen  under  the  reigns  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kings  ;  for,  whilst  Darius  the  Mede  was  already 
in  his  sivty-seermd  year  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Babylon  (.^31  [_f.ii]),  Daniel  saw  only  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Cyrus  the  Persian. 

In  chap.  7  we  have  Daniel's  account  of  his  vision  of  the  four 
beasts,  from  each  uf  which  successively  the  supremacy  is  taken 
away  to  be  at  last  and  for  ever  bestowed  upon  the  Mes-iah,  one 
'  like  a  son  of  man  '  who  comes  from  heaven,  and  so  at  the  same 
time  the  kingdom  is  pos-.es.sed  by  the  saint-,  of  the  Most  Hi^h. 

If,  in  7  25,  the  angel's  interpretation  of  one  of  the  horns  of 
the  fourth  beast  has  already  unmistakably  pointed  to  a  king  who 
persecuted  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  religion,  it  is  made  still 
more  apparent  in  the  eighth  piece  (in  the  interpretation  which 
Gabriel  gives  of  Daniel's  virion  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar) 
that  by  the  fourth  kingdom,  which  arises  after  the  reigns  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  we  are  to  understand  the  Grecian  empire 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors.  By  the  reader 
acquainted  with  Jewish  history  the  description  of  the  horn  which 
at  lirst  was  small,  or  of  the  bold  overbearing  king  who  deprives 
the  Most  High  of  his  continual  burnt-offering  and  gives  up  his 
sanctuary  to  wanton  desecration,  and  at  the  same  time  rages 
furiously  against  the  holy  people,  cannot  fail  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  the  Syrian  king  Antiocbus  IV.  Epiphanes  {175- 
164  n.c.)  who,  by  his  religious  edict  (1  Mace.  1  4i_/T),  designed 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  the  1  ^rcek  cultus  throughout 
his  whole  dominions,  and,  by  setting  up  an  altar  to  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  Jerusalem  (Dec. 
16^),  provoked  the  re\«.>lt  of  the  Maccabees  <  \fq).  The  eighth 
pieee  contains  the  o  unfurling  promise  that  after  2300  evenings 
and  mornings  the  temple  of  God  will  be  again  restored  to  its 
rightful  pusition,  and  the  shameless  king  overthrown,  but  nut 
by  human  hand. 

The  ninth  piece  (chap.  T'i,  after  a  prayer  of  Daniel 
which,  notwithstanding  its  borrowings  from   Ezra 'J  and 

1  Clermont  Ganneau's  theory  (J A,  1886),  accepted  by  Nuld. 
(ZA  \  41  4  Jf.)  and  Bevan,  that  the  mysterious  inscription  consists 
really  of  names  of  weights,  is  rejected  by  Behrmann.    bee  Menk 
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Xeh  «l,  is  still  pathetic,  gives  Cabriel's  interpretation 
of  the  seventy  years,  predicted  by  Jeremiah,  as  mean- 
ing seventy  weeks  of  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the 
day  of  salvation  is  to  dawn. 

Whilst  this  vision  comes  to  Daniel  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede  over  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  the  last  or  tenth  piece  (chaps.  10-12)  is  dated 
from  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  his  successor.  In  corre- 
spondence with  the  great  importance  of  this  last  vision 
is  the  long  introduction,  after  which,  by  a  sketch  (chap. 
11)  mainly  devoted  to  the  complicated  relations  be- 
tween the  .Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  picture 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Syrian  tyrant,  the  final  destiny 
of  the  people  of  God  is  brought  more  precisely  into 
connection  with  universal  history.  Chap.  l'J,  however, 
does  not  give  any  one  absolutely  precise  indication  of 
the  exact  time  when  the  troublous  days,  such  as  have 
never  before  been  known,  are  to  come  to  an  end  : 
it  vacillates  between  1290  and  1335  as  the  number  of 
davs  that  are  to  elapse  between  the  setting  up  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  in  the  temple  and  the  coming  of  the 
glorious  time  of  the  end. 

The  view  taken  over  by  the  church  from  the  syna- 
gogue, which  makes  Daniel  not  only  the  principal  hero 

*        .     ,,         ,  .       but  also  the  author  of  the  book,    has 
3.  Authorship.      ,  ,  ,  ,  ' 

c   not  unreasonably  passed  current  among 

theologians  down  to  the  present  century.  To  the  un- 
prejudiced reader  the  book  appears  to  claim  to  have 
been  written  by  Daniel.  The  narratives  in  the  first  six 
chapters  do  not  expressly  make  this  claim;  but  in  7 2 
we  find  Daniel  himself  presented  as  the  narrator  by 
the  use  of  the  first  person  singular.  The  use  of  the 
third  person  in  chaps,  l-'j  and  in  the  beginnings  of 
chaps.  7  and  10  is  not  against  the  authorship  of  Daniel 
(cp  Am.  7  i*ff.),  who,  at  the  beginning  of  chap.  8  and 
of  chap.  9,  speaks  in  the  first  person  in  giving  the 
date.  The  close  connection  of  chaps.  1-ii  with  the 
visions  which  follow  may  fairly  be  held  to  carry  over  the 
claim  for  Daniel's  authorship  to  the  beginning  of  the 
book  also.  No  attentive  reader  will  allow  himself  to  be 
misled  as  to  the  oneness  of  the  authorship 
of  the  book  by  the  fragmentary  or  detached 
character  of  the  ten  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  if  he 
attentively  observes  how  the  earlier  portions  allude  to 
the  later,  and  conversely  how  the  later  portions  attach 
themselves  to  the  earlier,  and  how  the  same  general 
manner  of  presentation,  thought,  and  language  pervades 
the  whole. 

The  organic  unity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  denied  by  Reuss  and 
LaL;arde,  has  been  once  more  defended  by  Frhr.  von  Gall  in  a 
monograph  (see  below,  §  23).  The  grounds,  however,  which  he 
offer-.  (i23__>71)  for  regarding  '.'  4-20  as  a  late  insertion  are  no  more 
than  plausible.  The  contents  of  this  section  are  of  a  higher  type 
than  those  of  the  hymns  in  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel. 
A  certain  solemn  fulness  is  characteristic  of  the  liturgical  style, 
and  is  not  wanting  in  parages  which  may  have  served  the  author 
as  his  models — e.g.,  K/ial.)  and  Neh.  0.  Von  Gall's  changes  in 
9  2_/.  are  arbitrary;  the  change  in  the  names  of  God,  which  is 
quite  appropriate,  proves  nothing.  It  is  a  pure  fancy  that  the 
author  of  Daniel,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
does  not  regard  misfortune  as  penal ;  see  4  34  5  22  30,  etc.  Be- 
sides, if  we  expunge  !»4-2o,  how  much  remains  for  chap.  9?  Only 
ten  verses.  Th.s  is  surely  not  enough  for  the  ninth  of  the  pieces 
which  form  the  book. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  true  unity  of  the  book 

6   Interchange  is  only  aPParentl>'  contradicted  by  the 
'  c  1  use  from  \i^d  to  the  end  of  chap.  7  of 

°      ^  '    the  Aramaic  language  in  a  book  other- 
wise ■written  in  Hebrew. 

This  interchange  of  language  has  given  rise  to  many  hypotheses. 
Spinoza  thought  the  first  -even  chapters  might  be  an  extract 
made  in  the  time  of  Judas  the  Maecabee  from  old  writings  of  the 
Chaldaans  (1  p  liertholdt,  Kin/.  1508/!).  H  uelius,  on  the  other 
hand,  suggested  that  the  whole  Book  of  J  'aniel  had  been  origin- 
ally written  in  Aramaic,  and  shortly  afterwards  translated  into 
Hebrew,  and  that,  the  original  work  having  been  partly  destroyed 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  Sdeucidie,  the  text  was  restored  by 
borrowing  the  Heb.  sections  that  we  now  have  from  the  Heb. 
version  (cp  Berth.  Einl.  1544.  1^4?)-  It  is  hardly  an  improve- 
ment on  this  view  when  J.  D.  Prince,  adopting  the  theory  of 
Lenormant  and  Bevan,  says  .  '  The  work  was  probably  written 
at  first  all  in  Hebrew  ;  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  general 
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reader,  whose  language  was  Aramaic,  a  translation,  possibly 
from  the  same  pen  as  the  oiiginal,  was  made  into  the  Aramaic 
vernacular.  It  must  be  supposed  then  that,  certain  parts  of  the 
Heb.  manuscript  being  lost,  the  missing  places  were  supplied  from 
the  current  Aramaic  translation  '  (/:.;>7t  of  Danul  ['99],  p.  13). 

The  hypothesis  that  'the  Heb.  edition  was  partly  destroyed 
in  the  troubled  Selcucidan  period,  and  the  missing  portions 
supplied  from  the  Aramaic  version,'  leaves  unexplained  \\\\y 
the  change  of  language  should  occur  precisely  at  2  4,  win. re 
the  Aramaic  language  happens  to  be  mentioned.  This  n.nne 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  gloss,  although  '  the  author  of  1  i.unel 
evidently  fell  into  the  error  of  regauhng  "Cbald.ean"  as  ihe 
language  of  Babylonia,'  If,  to  begin  with,  the  loss  of  part  of  a 
MS  of  no  great  length  is  in  itself  very  improbable,  still  less 
satisfactory  is  the  assertion  that  in  the  second  century  before 
Christ  such  Palestinian  Jews  as  were  able  to  read  books  at  all 
could  hardly  understand  any  Hebrew.  Reusch  is  riejit  when 
he  says  {Etnl.  in  ii'as  A  /'i4>,  1870,  p.  118):  'The  eliane.e  of 
lan^u.ige  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  section  that  cannot  be 
dnided  t/-4).  which  shows  that  the  author  was  so  familiar  with 
both  languages  that  he  could  glide  from  one  into  the  other 
without  noticing  it,  and  could  assume  for  a  .meat  proportion  of 
his  contemporaries  a  knowledge  of  them  both.'  No  one  asserts, 
as  Prince  expresses  it,  that  both  languages  '  were  used  quite 
indifferently':  the  author  o\  Daniel  and  his  readers  were 
certainly  more  at  home  in  the  Atamaic  vernacular.  \Vh<  n 
Prince  asks  why  chap.  7,  '  which  is  indivisible  from  the  succeed- 
ing prophetic  Hebrew  pnrtions,'  was  written  not  in  Heb.  but 
in  Aram.,  we  may  answer  that  chap.  7  was  written  in  the 
same  Aramaic  idiom  as  chap.  2  simply  in  order  to  make  every 
observant  reader  fee!  that  the  book  was  one,  and  that  the  four 
visions  were  inseparable  from  the  six  narratives.1 

The  change  of  dialect  is  made  quite  naturally  thus  : 
In  chap.  2  the  author  has  introduced  the  '  Chaldai-ans  '  as 
speaking  the  language  which  he  believed  to  be  customary 
witn  them  ;  afterwards  he  continues  to  use  the  same 
language  on  account  of  its  greater  convenience  both  for 
himself  and  for  his  original  readers,  both  in  the  narrative 
portions  and  in  the  following  (seventh)  chapter,  the 
piece  in  companionship  to  chap.  2  ;  for  the  last  three 
visions  \S-1_;  a  return  to  Hebrew  was  suggested  by  the 
consideration  that  this  had  from  of  old  been  the  usual 
sacred  language  for  prophetic  subjects.  Whether  the 
Aramaic  of  Daniel,  which  is  closely  allied  to  that  in 
Ezra,  can  really  be  taken  as  historically  the  language 
spoken  in  the  Babylonian  court  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. , 
or  for  the  native  language  of  the  Chaldaeans,  cannot  be 
discussed  until  we  have  faced  the  whole  question  of  the 
historical  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  book  (see  §  10). 
It  is  enough  in  the  meantime  to  say  that  the  Aramaic 
or  '  Chaldee '  portion  of  Daniel  cannot  possibly  have 
formed  an  independent  work  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
change  of  language  serves  to  bind  the  different  parts  of 
the  work  into  a  firmer  uni 

The  position  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  with  reference  to 
historical  fact,  a  question  most  intimately  bound  up 
fi  "Ran  w't*1  t^at  °^  lls  ^ate-  can  be  discussed  to 
ofviai  advantage  only  after  we  have,  in  a  purely 
exegeticalway(Bleekin/Z>7\  i860,  p.  53^), 
firmly  established  the  fact  that  makes  for  the  unity  of 
authorship  in  all  five  prophetic  pieces(chaps.  2and  7-1*2) : 
the  fact,  namely,  that  the  range  of  vuion  in  each  case- 
reaches  down  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in 
whom  afflicted  Israel  discerned  the  culmination  of  all 
that  had  been  hostile  to  God  in  all  history,  and  that, 
with  Epiphanes'  destruction,  which  is  regarded  as  immi- 
nent, the  dawn  of  the  Messianic  time  is  expected.  This 
done,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  other  weighty  4 
reasons  for  fixing  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
at  a  date  shortly  before  the  death  of  Antiochus  IV. 

The  extraordinary  precision  with  which  the  exilic 
Daniel  seems  to  prophesy  about  things  that  are  to 
happen  several  centuries  afterwards  is  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  chap.  11,  where,  for  example,  reference  is 
made  in  t-  i3  to  the  victory  which  the  Consul  Lucius 
Scipio  gained  over  Antiochus  III.  at  Magnesia,  in  Lydia, 
in  190  B.C.,  or  in  v.  30  to  Popilius  La-nas,  who  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Senate  forced  Antiochus  Kpiphanes 
in  168  B.C.  to  quit  Egypt  with  great  precipitancy,  upon 

1  Considerations  of  space  prevent  us  from  considering  the  hint 
thrown  out  by  v.  Gall  (123)  that  it  is  not  yet  critically  estab- 
lished that  the  LXX  was  based  on  the  text  in  the  two  languages, 
or  the  complicated  hypotheses  of  Konig  (Einl.  384)  and  Ryssel 
(TLZ,  1895,  col.  560/). 
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which  the  king,  as  we  learn  from  1  Mace.  130^, 
\\ reakol  his  wrath  upon  his  Jewish  subjects.  Although 
predictions  of  this  sort  are  nowhere  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  of  the  OT  (up  Prophecy),  orthodoxy 
was  long  accustomed  to  take  special  delight  in  con- 
templating predictions  which  had  been  so  wonderfully 
fulfilled  (cp  the  case  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  Is. 
44a8).  In  the  present  century,  how  ever,  as  the  historical 
sense  became  quickened,  difficulties  began  to  present 
themselves  against  assumptions  which  were  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  the  prophetic  writings  and  found  their 
support  merely  in  the  dogma  <»f  a  magical  inspiration. 
7  Always  In  spite  of  Pusey's  l,I11-,rSetiu  warn- 
Antiochus  IV  ing  a£ainst  '  half- measures,'  modern 
apologists,  pressed  by  the  constantly 
increasing  historical  difficulties  caused  by  cuneiform 
decipherments,  have  been  driven  more  and  more  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  'half-measures'  thus  deprecaied,  so 
that,  as  lievan  {Dan.  8)  humorously  says,  '  the  defenders 
of  Daniel  have,  during  the  last  Jew  years,  been  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  cutting  Daniel  to  pieces.' 

It  may  suffice  if  reference  is  made  here  to  but  one  of  the 
equally  arbitrary  and  nugatory  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  save  the  authenticity  of  the  book  as  a  whole  by  surrendering 
its  oneness  of  authorship.  Zockler  in  his  exposition  of  the  Uook 
of  Daniel  ('70)  declared  11  5-39  to  be  a  later  interpolation  ;  he 
had  come  to  see  quite  clearly  that  such  a  piece  of  history  could 
never  have  been  penned  by  an  exilic  prophet.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  just  as  vain  as  the  attempt  made  elsewhere  to 
change  the  name  of  Cyrus  (Is.  45  1)  into  an  appellative,  for  it  left 
altogether  out  of  account  Dan.  243  and  the  relation  of  that  verse 
tu  i  1  6  17.  These  two  verses  treat  of  two  unlucky  intermarriages 
between  Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies:  namely,  ?/.  6,  of  the 
marriage  of  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus, 
with  Antiochus  II.  Theos,  and  v.  17,  of  that  of  Cleopatra 
(daughter  of  the  Seleucid  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great,  and 
thus  sister  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes),  from  whom  all  the 
Egyptian  Cleopatras  have  taken  their  name,  with  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes.  But  these  marriages  are  quite  plainly  alluded  to 
in  243,  where  we  read  as  follows  regarding  the  kingdom 
represented  in  the  vision  by  the  legs  of  iron  and  the  feet  partly 
of  iron  and  partly  of  clay  :  'And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  iron 
mixed  with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle  themselves  with  the 
seed  of  men,  but  they  shall  not  cleave  one  to  another,  even  as 
iron  doth  not  mingle  with  clay.'  From  this  it  follows  at  once 
that  by  the  fourth  kingdom  in  chap.  2  is  meant  that  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  became  divided  into  that  of  the  Seleucids  and 
that  of  the  Ptolemies  (the  other  kingdoms  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  have  here  no  interest  for  the  author,  and  are,  there- 
fore, passed  over).  But  if  in  chap.  2  the  first  of  the  four  kingdoms 
has  been  made  out  to  be  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Greek  to  be 
the  fourth,  it  follows,  from  what  we  are  told  of  the  dynasties 
under  which  Daniel  himself  lived,  that  the  second  and  the  third 
kingdoms,  touched  upon  so  lightly  in  Daniel's  interpretation  in 
2  "-9,  must  be  the  .Median  and  the  Persian.  Still  more  clearly 
than  in  chap.  2  does  the  author's  special  interest  in  the  period  of 
the  fourth  kingdom  disclose  itself  in  the  visions  of  Daniel ;  the 
relations  of  the  people  of  God  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  possess 
such  great  importance,  because,  immediately  upon  the  fall  of 
this  tyrant — which  is  to  be  brought  about  without  human  inter- 
vention (CP23445  with  S  25) — the  Messianic  kingdom  is  forth- 
with to  he  bet  up.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  reference 
to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  as  plainly  manifest  in  the  second 
vision  (Sij-14  23-25)  as  it  is  in  the  last  vision  (II21-4O,  which 
occupies  itself  wholly  with  the  reign  of  this  king.  Chap.  12  1  7 
1  xf.  also  relates  to  his  persecution  of  the  saints  and  its  longed- 
for  cessation.  To  the  unprejudiced  interpreter  there  can  be 
no  possibility  of  doubt  that  in  the  three  other  pieces  also  the 
rangj  of  vision  is  limited  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
What  is  true  of  243  is  true  also  of  7  8_/f~.  2oJ7".,  where  the  little 
horn  (i.p.  ^9),  to  whose  power  the  saints  are  delivered  up  for 
three  times  and  a  half  (ep7i\s  with  12  7),  must  again  be  the 
same  persecutor  who  had  made  himself  so  hateful  to  the  Jews. 
The  same  holds  good,  finally,  of  chap.  i).  Here  the  sixty-two 
year-weeks  whieh  follow  the  first  seen  present,  it  is  true,  a 
historical  difficulty  which  will  have  to  he  discussed  (see  §  20); 
but  thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  'anointed  one'  in 
O26  is  the  high-priest  Onias  III.,  who  was  put  to  death  in  171 
B.C.,1  so  that  the  last  year-week  comes  down  to  164  n.o,  and 
the  suspension  of  sacrifice  and  offering  which  is  predicted  in 
i)  j 7  for  the  second  half  of  this  w  t  ek  enables  us  plainly  to  see 
that  it  is  the  action  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  that  is  referred  to. 

Now,   on  the  assumption  of  the  authenticity  of  the 

book,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  understand  how,  out  of 

+  •   -+       the  ten  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed, 

y*  so  many  as  five,  in  which  the  coming 

of  the   Messianic  kingdom    is  predicted,    should   stop 

short  at  the  reign  of  a  Seleucid  sovereign  whose  king- 

1  Cp.,  however,  Israel,  §  69. 
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dom — not  to  speak  of  the  Greek  kingdom  out  of  which 
it  and  the  other  Seleucid  kingdoms  had  arisen—  had  non 
existence  in  the  days  of  the  exilic  Daniel. 

Even  the  early  father  Hippolytus  did  not  fail  to  notice 
the  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  Sclcucidas  and  the 
Ptolemies  which  occur  in  the  book  of  Daniel;  but  it 
was  the  Neo-platonist  Porphyry  [oh.  304  a.d.  )  who 
first  drew  the  right  inference  from  the  acknowledged 
facts,  and  took  Daniel's  professed  authorship  to  be  a 
mere  literary  form,  ascribing  the  book  to  a  Jew  who 
wrote  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  As, 
however,  this  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book 
came  from  an  opponent  of  Christianity,  it  produced  no 
effect.  Tt  was  necessary  that,  within  the  Church  itself, 
a  truly  scientific  and  historical  method  of  dealing  with 
the  OT  should  arise.1  This  has  at  last  come  to  pass. 
As  the  result  of  the  labours  of  several  generations,  we 
can  safely  hold  it  to  have  been  established,  as  one  of  the 
ascertained  results  of  science,  that  in  chap.  7  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  fourth  beast  the  Grecian  Empire,  by 
the  eleventh  horn  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  by  what  is 
related  regarding  this  horn  the  religious  persecution  under 
that  king  ;  as  also  that  the  author  of  the  book  wrote  in 
his  reign.  A  fundamental  rule  of  all  sound  exegesis 
was  violated  when  the  utterances  of  chap.  7  were  not 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  other  four  parallel  texts, 
but  were  torn  from  their  connection  in  the  book  in 
order  to  give  them  a  meaning  divergent  from  the  sense 
of  the  rest  of  the  book,  as  if  the  fourth  beast  signified 
not  the  Grecian  but  the  Roman  Empire.  To  interpret 
the  four  kingdoms  as  denoting  those  of  Babylonia, 
Medo- 1  'crsia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  seems,  indeed,  by 
grouping  the  Medes  and  Persians  under  one  empire, 
to  offer  a  series  which,  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
can  be  more  easily  accepted  than  that  of  Babylonia, 
Media,  Persia,  and  Greece  ;  but  this  last  series  alone 
gi\es  the  true  sense  of  the  book,  which  represents  the 
Median  kingdom  of  Darius  as  being  the  second  of  the 
four  world-monarchies,  and  places  this  as  an  indepen- 
dent intermediate  link  between  the  Chaldaan  and  the 
Persian  monarchies  (cp  t'n  [031]  832091),  distinguishing 
it  quite  plainly  from  the  Persian,  which  it  makes  out  to 
be  the  third.  With  our  perfectly  certain  knowledge, 
derived  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  that  there 
never  was  anv  such  Median  empire  between  those 
of  Babylonia  and  Persia  (cp  Persia),  the  authenticity 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  falls  to  the  ground.  Quite 
apart,  however,  from  the  numerous  contradictions  of 
history  to  be  afterwards  spoken  of  (^  10,  etc. ), — contra- 
dictions which  absolutely  exclude  the  supposition  that 
the  author  was  an  eye-witness  living  during  the  period 
of  the  '  exile,' — the  fact  that  the  horizon  of  the  book  is 
throughout  bounded  by  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  fierce  persecutor  of  the  Jews  and  their  religion,  with 
whose  fall  the  Messianic  salvation  is  represented  as 
being  ushered  in,  makes  it  abundantly  plain  that  the 
figure  of  the  exilic  Daniel  is  employed  only  as  a  literary 
form.  The  Messianic  hope  could  not  possibly  have 
taken  this  special  form  so  early  as  during  the  '  exile,'  but 
only  under   the  oppression   of  the   Syrian    tyrant   who 

1  Gunkel,  Sckii/'/.  325.  [Doubts  a*  to  the  authenticity  of 
tlit  Book  of  Daniel  WL-rc  uttered  a^ain  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Hobbes  {Lt'watha,!,  33)  ami  Spinoza  {Tract,  theol.  polit. 
lu) ;  but  Anthony  Collins,  the  '  five-thinker,'  was  the  first  who 
treated  the  subject  with  something  like  modern  thoroughness. 
As  Lechler  has  shown,  the  eleven  grounds  which  Collins  adduces 
{■<,  heme  of  Literal  Prophecy,  1726,  p.  149  ft.)  arc  mostly  those 
on  which  recent  criticism  relies  for  proving  the  Maceabaian  date 
of  Daniel.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  supple  that 
critical  doubts  were  confined  to  sceptical  theologians.  Richard 
licntley,  scholar  and  apologist,  had  reached  Dy  17-^1  a  con- 
viction of  the  late  origin  of  I  >aniel.  Jebb  in  his  monograph 
(g7_/^)  makes  too  light  of  Bentlev's  doubts.  In  spite  of 
Whiston's  somewhat  disparaging  language,  it  is  clear  that 
Bentley  found  serious  difficulties  both  in  the  narratives  and  in 
the  predictions  of  I  >aniel,  in  consequence  of  which  he  '  supposed 
the  book  to  have  been  written  after  the  time  of  <  Jnias  the  high 
priest,  and  that  this  Onias  was  Daniel's  Messiah  '  (see  "Whiston's 
Memoirs  by  himself  Lond,  1749,  p.  ic3  J.)  Whiston  was  a 
Boyle  Lecturer.] 
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sought    to    extirpate    the    religion     of     Israel,    anil    to 
compel   the  Jews   to   adopt   the   idolatrous  worship   of 


The  book  of  Daniel  being,  as  WVUhausen  well  describes 
it  (Z/G2K  240/),  'a  hortatory  and  consolatory  wnt- 
.  .  ing  for  the  persecuted,  designed  to  strengthen 
and  cheer  them  by  the  knowledge  that  within 
a  very  short  time  the  overbent  bow  will  break,'  its 
author  was  able  to  allow  himself  great  freedom  in  the 
use  of  his  materials.  His  aim  was  not  the  communica- 
tion of  historical  information.  Using  as  a  vehicle  the 
materials,  historical  or  unhistorical,  that  tradition  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  he  availed  himself  of  the  literary 
artifice  of  employing  the  name  of  the  exilic  Daniel  to 
gain  weight  for  the  ethical  and  religious  truths  which 
he  desired  to  set  forth.1  As  in  the  cases  of  Job  and 
Jonah,  so  also  in  that  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  a  great 
injustice  is  done  if  the  standard  of  strict  historicity  is 
applied, — a  standard  by  which  the  book  is  not  in  the 
least  intended  to  be  tried.  We  find  in  it  (cp  Kamph. 
10.  Unconcern  Daniel  16  f.<*  ff..  45)  not  only 
,       ,  ,.   ,  many  historical   errors    but  also,    ire- 

*'  quently,  a  magnificent  unconcern  about 
historical  possibilities,  of  which  the  author,  in  spite 
of  his  great  literary  art,  certainly  was  not  always 
conscious.  If  it  is  permissible  to  find  in  68,  no  less 
than  in  the  demand  mentioned  in  2n,  a  scornful  refer- 
ence to  that  religious  edict  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
which  the  pious  Jew  could  regard  only  as  a  piece  of 
insanity,  these  passages  without  doubt  contain  other 
conscious  allusions  to  historical  fact.  In  many  cases, 
we  can  quite  confidently  conjecture  their  presence, 
though  we  do  not  always  quite  understand  them.  If  it 
is  only  with  difficulty  that  we  are  able  to  form  any  visual 
image  of  the  fiery  furnace  (3),  or  of  the  lion's  den  (rj), 
still  less  are  we  able  to  comprehend  how  Daniel,  who 
had  constantly  remained  steadfast  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  have  come  to  be  the  chief  of  the  heathen  Magi 
(2  4'3)  ;  and  in  like  manner  we  fail  to  make  clear  to 
ourselves  how  Daniel  (cp  N26  1^4)  could  have  managed 
to  secure  that  what  he  had  seen  should  remain  a  secret 
for  centuries.  The  matter  becomes  at  once  natural  and 
intelligible  if  we  suppose  that  the  exilic  Daniel  was 
simply  employed  as  a  literary  device  by  a  writer  of 
much  later  date,  who  regarded  the  fury  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  as  the  last  visitation  of  the  people  of  God 
before  the  blessed  time  of  the  end  should  come. 
Anachronisms  and  historical  difficulties  df  every  sort 
occur  throughout  the  whole  of  the  book,  not  only  in  its 
preliminary  narratives. 

Orthodoxy  shows  a.  natural  reluctance  to  recognise 
the  unhistorical  character  of  the  book.  As  even  its 
latest  expounder,2  although  dating  it  in  the  Maccabean 
period,  greatly  exaggerates  its  historical  value,  and 
justifies  himself  in  his  refusal  to  recognise  its  true 
character  by  urging  that  in  substance  the  book  is  not 
pure  invention,  but  rests  upon  tradition,  it  seems  fitting 
to  call  attention  to  one  outstanding  instance  in  which 
tradition  is  no  guarantee  of  historical  truth,  before  we 
proceed  to  enumerate  some  samples  of  the  unhistoricity 
'of  the  book. — Among  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
Daniel  contained  in  <&>,  that  of  the  '  Dragon  at  Babel' 
(cp  Schr.  in  Riehm's  HW'B)  is  certainly  not  pure  inven- 
tion. This  legend,  which  in  its  present  literary  form 
is  very  late,  had  already  been  brought  into  relation 
with  the  old  Babylonian  mythology  by  Sehrader  and 
Ball  (Wace,  Apocr.  ii.  348^:);  but  quite  recently 
Gunkel  [ut  sup.  320^}  has  conclusively  shown  that 
what  lies  at  the  root  of  it  is  the  primeval  Babylonian 
myth  of  the  conquest  of  the  Chaos-monster  or  the  great 


1  "  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  he  derived  some  part  of 
these  narratives  from  Jewish  or  Babylonian  popular  stories. 
But  even  if  we  accept  this  conjecture,  the  historical  setting,  the 
moral  purple,  and  the  skill  in  presentation  are  all  his  own' 
(Che.  Jil-ith,  art.  'Daniel'). 

2  Georg  Hehrmann,  Hand-commentar,  1S04. 
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dragon  Tiamat  by  the  god  Marcluk.1  Instead  of  merely 
pronouncing  this  apocryphal  narrative,  as  ZucUlcr 
(Aflocr.  ['91],  215  221)  somewhat  imprudently  docs, 
foolish  and  silly,  we  ought  rather  to  learn  from  it  that 
dependence  on  ancient  tradition  is  not  incompatible 
with  complete  unhistoricity. 

As  a  contemporary,  the  author  of  Daniel  11 21-39  W;1S 
in  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  depict  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  .ind 
his  two  Egyptian  campaigns  ;  but  for  the  concluding 
portion  of  ch.  11  he  cm  no  longer  be  taken  as  a  historical 
source,  inasmuch  as  tt.  40-45  go  beyond  the  author's 
present  ;  the  actual  course  of  e\ents  in  which  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  perished  on  an  eastern  raid  in  the  Persian 
city  of  Tabai  in  164  kc.  is  glaringly  inconsistent  with 
the  author's  anticipation  that  the  king,  after  a  successful 
expedition  against  Egypt,  was  to  meet  his  end  suddenly 
in  Palestine. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  was 

written  during   the   life-time  ^\  Antiochus    Kpiphanes. 

The   conclusion    that    it   belongs   to    a 

11.  Language.  ^y  late  date  in  the  post.cxilic  pcnod 

is  forced  upon  us  also  by  its  language. 

The  many  Persian  words  in  the  book  are,  in  the 
mouth  of  Daniel,  anachronisms  which  clearly  testify 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  book  ;  as  also  testifies 
the  use  of  the  word  K'asdim  (EY  '  Chaldseans  '  [q.  v.  ])  for 
the  Babylonian  priests,  soothsayers,  or  magicians. 
True,  our  book  sometimes,  in  agreement  with  those 
prophets  who  lived  under  the  new  Babylonian  kingdom, 
understands  bv  the  Kasdirn  the  people  who  had  the 
predominance  in  Babylon  (cp  Dan.  38  530  9  1  with  Is. 
43i4)  ;  but  it  stands  alone,  opposed  not  only  to  the 
Assvrio-Babylonian  usus  loqucndi  but  also  to  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  OT,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  everywhere 
else  (cp  224,  etc.)  makes  Kasdim  synonymous  with 
'  Magi,'  a  practice  which  is  found,  long  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Babylonian  empire,  in  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  As  the  number  of  words  borrowed  from 
Persian  certainly  exceeds  a  dozen,  the  few  Greek  ex- 
pressions do  not  come  so  much  into  account ;  but 
attention  is  worth  calling  to  psanterin  in  Dan.  3  s, 
because  this  form,  alongside  of  the  Greek  psaltcrwn, 
proves  the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  dialect  (which 
substituted  n  for  /),  and  because  it  is  in  the  case  of  this 
word  that  the  Semitic  derivation  of  the  foreign  words  in 
Daniel,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  apologetic  interest, 
is  strikingly  seen  to  be  untenable. 

The  non-Hebrew  language  of  Dan.  *l\ff.  is  introduced 
as  being  the  speech  of  the  '  Chaldasans,'  and  is  kept  up 
.  .       by  the  author  down  to  the  end  of  chap. 

amaic.  _ ^  because  in  his  time  (though  not  so 
in  2  K.  I826)  both  languages  were  readily  understood  ; 
it  is  thus  possible  for  us  to  form  definite  conclusions  as  to 
its  character.  Although  it  is  called  Aramaic  correctly, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  intended  to  be  taken  as  the  language 
of  the  '  Chaldseans,'  and  this  on  any  assumption  involves 
a  historical  error.  The  biblical  Aramaic  (see  Aramaic 
Language,  §  3  f.)  is  now  known  to  belong  to  the 
West  Aramaic  group  and  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
language  of  the  Targums  and  of  the  Palmyrene  and 
other  inscriptions.  We  know  also  that  this  language, 
of  which  the  remains  preserved  to  us  come  for  the  most 
.part  from  Palestine,  did  not,  as  the  language  of  current 
intercourse,  supersede  the  old  Hebrew  (which  had  now 
begun  to  assert  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred 
language)  until  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.  The 
actual  language  of  the  '  Chaldaeans '  also  we  know  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  to  have  been  Semitic,  but 
very  different  from  the  West  Aramaic,  so  that  Luther's 
free  translation  of  U4 — 'Then  spake  the  Chaldees  to 
the  king  in  Chaldee  ' — is  indeed  exegetically  correct  but 
historically  false.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
avoid    supposing    that    Aramaic   was    confounded   with 

1  Similarly  Marduk  reappears  later  in  the  Christian  knight 
St.  George. 
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'  Chaldsean,'  it  is  maintained  that  the  court  language  at 
Babylon  was  Aramaic,  we  may  point  to  the  linguistic 
peculiarities  of  the  old  Aramaic  inscriptions,1  which 
abundantly  show  that  the  Aramaic  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
could  not  have  been  spoken  in  Babylon  in  the  sixth 
century. 

How  little  the  Book  of  Daniel  can  be  depended  on  in 

matters  of  history  appears  from  its  very  first  verse       Not 

13.  Mistakes  °"'^ ,d°  the  real  cuntenporanes  (cp  jer. 

■](>..■  Ez.  ih  7    of  the  famous  Lhaldosan  king 

in  names.        n ,       xr  v ,     .  .    t   .     . .,    ,  b 

call  him  Nebuchadrezzar  ;  but  also  Strabo, 

in  transliterating  the  name,  comes  near  the  cuneiform 
form.  In  Dan.  1 1,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  is  given 
in  a  later  corrupt  form  (with  n  instead  of  r)  in  connection 
with  the  unhistorical  statement  (cp  Jer.  Uf>  1  .'><>  1  9  29)  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  conquered  Jerusalem  in  the  third  year 
of  Jehoiakim.  Whatever  be  the  case  with  the  rest  of 
the  OT,  Daniel  betrays  no  trace  of  acquaintance  with 
cuneiform  ;  the  error  made  in  48  [5]  is  an  urgent  warn- 
ing against  any  attempt  to  interpret  the  writing  on 
the  wall  in  525  by  reference  to  the  real  speech  of  the 
'  Chaklvans.'  In  4  8  [5]  Daniel's  name  Belteshazzar, 
which  is  already  taken  in  the  LXX  to  be  the  same  as 
Belshazzar  (fn),  the  name  of  the  alleged  last  Babylonian 
king,  is  wrongly  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  divine 
name  Bel  (Is.  46i),  although  Bel-sar-usur  (that  is,  '  Bel 
preserve  the  king  ' )  and  Belatsu-usur  ( that  is,  '  may  his  life 
be  preserved  ' )  are  philologically  distinct. 2  It  would  take 
us  too  far  afield  were  we  to  show  how  even  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's insanity  and  the  equally  unhistorical.  conception 
of  Belshazzar  or  even  of  the  legendary  Darius  the  Mede 
(whom  Xenophon's  romance,  the  Cyiopccdia,  cannot 
make  a  historical  person)  carry  us  back  to  traditions  which, 
widely  different  as  they  seem,  in  part  at  least,  to  have 
been,  were  in  any  case  greatly  distorted.  How  strained 
are  the  author's  relations  with  history  can  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  chap.  11 2/  As  only  two  Babylonian  kings  are 
known  to  him,  so  he  knows  of  only  three  Persian  sovereigns 
besides  Cyrus  (10 1),  their  names  being  those  of  the  four 
that  occur  elsewhere  in  the  OT  (cp  l-.zra4s-7)  ;  as  Xerxes 
is  clearly  intended  by  the  fourth,  this  sovereign  is  made 
to  be  the  successor  of  Artaxerxes  (whom  he  really  pre 
ceded),  and  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

In    these    circumstances    Driver's    correct    statement 
{[ntrod.W  510),  that  '  the  book  rests  upon  a  traditional 
basis,'  ought  not  to  have  been  followed 


14.  Daniel 
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by  the  statement  that  '  Daniel,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  was  a  historical  person,  one 
of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon.'  A  book  which  does  not 
admit  of  being  used  as  a  historical  source,  save  for  the 
author's  own  time,  cannot  possibly  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  existence  of  an  exilic  Daniel.  When  we  cast 
about  us  for  information  concerning  Daniel  independ- 
ent of  our  present  book,  we  find  that  the  name  Daniel 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  OT,  being  met  with  (see 
Daniel  i.  1)  only  once  on  perfectly  historical  ground; 
and,  moreover,  what  is  very  remarkable,  we  find  also 
in  Ezra's  time  (see  Daniel  1.  3)  a  Mishael,  an  Azariah, 
and  -i  Hananiah  (cp  Dan.  16)— a  coincidence  of  rare 
names  which  led  Bleek  to  conjecture  that  our  author  had 
thrown  back  the  contemporaries  of  Ezra  by  more  than 
a  century  in  order  that  he  might  represent  them  as  living 

1  Cp  Dr.  Introd.^)  503/  (the  language  of  Daniel,  [c]  end). 
We  pusscss  monuments  of  the  official  use  of  Aramaic  for  the  times 
of  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Persian  supremacies, 
which  indicate  that  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  parts  of 
speech,  such  as  the  relative  and  demonstrative  pronouns  which 
have  special  value  for  the  determination  of  the  age  of  a  language, 
a  notable  difference  of  form  between  the  older  and  the  younger 
Aramaic.  Whilst  the  old  Aramaic  of  the  inscriptions  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fifth  centuries  B.C.  has  'i,  ni  and  ml,  in  biblical 
Aramaic  these  much  used  particles  have  the  forms  ,Tl,  »\h 
and  .137.  The  Book  of  Daniel  is  thus,  in  its  use  of  -\  for  the 
older  ],  quite  in  agreement  with  what  we  know  of  the  usage 
prevailing  in  Aramaic  inscriptions  and  books  dating  from  the 
last  centuries  [i.e.  and  the  first  centuries  A.D. 

2  On  the  name  and  asserted  kingship  of  Belshazzar,  and  on 
Darius  the  Mede,  see  Belshazzar,  Darius,  i. 
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in  the  time  of  the  '  exile  '  at  a  heathen  court,  and  showing 
an  example  to  his  countrymen  under  the  oppression  of  the 
heathen.  This  hypothesis  and  that  of  Cheyne  ( OPs.  107) 
are,  at  any  rate,  preferable  to  the  view  of  Ewald,  who 
places  the  original  Daniel  among  the  North  Israelitish 
exiles  at  the  court  of  Nineveh  [Prophets,  f»m). 

In  confirmation  of  the  date  (during  the  lifetime  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes)  already  made  out,  we  have  many 
nt-Ti  *  additional  facts  which  point  to  the  early 
lo.  Utner  Signs  \.raccabean  period  even  if  they  do  not 
ol  late  date.  enable  ^  to  fix  the  time  with  absolute 
precision.  Among  these  are  the  argumenta  e  silentio 
supplied  by  the  fact  that  Daniel  is  not  named  by  the 
son  of  Siraeh  who  wrote  about  190  B.C.  (Ecclus.  48 
/".),  and— a  still  weightier  argument — by  the  complete 
absence  of  any  influence  of  Daniel  upon  post -exilic 
prophetic  literature.  Conversely  this  book,  to  which  the 
angelic  names  Gabriel  and  Michael,  the  resurrection  (122  ; 
cp  Eschatology),  and  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
that  included  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (92)  are 
known,  plainlyreveals  its  dependence  not  only  on  Jeremiah 
and  E«:kiel  but  also  on  the  post-exilic  Book  of  Zechariah. 
If  the  absence  of  Daniel  from  Ecclus.  496-io  is  itself  a 
proof  of  late  origin,  a  still  stronger  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  found  its  place  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  not  in  the 
second  division,  the  collection  of  prophetic  books,  but 
in  the  third  or  last  division,  between  Esther  and  Ezra 
(cp  ('axon,  §  49).  Xot  until  the  time  of  the  LXX. 
(which,  moreover,  has  treated  the  text  of  Daniel  in  a 
very  arbitrary  fashion)  does  it  find  a  place,  after  Hxekiel, 
as  the  fourth  of  the  '  great '  prophets,  and  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  once  in  the  NT1  Daniel  is  designated  as  a 
prophet. 

The  very  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  MX  of  Daniel  in 
the  LXX,  particularly  in  chaps.  3-6,  and  the  false  inter- 
pretation of  !.)  25  ff.  [s&bhulm,    'weeks' 
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confounded  with  Hbh'iin,  '  seventy ') 
brought  it  about  that  long  before 
Jerome's  time,  Theodotion's  translation  of  Daniel  (already 
employed  by  Irenasus)-  superseded  the  LXX  in  ecclesi- 
astical use.  Though  Theodotion  did  not  remove  the 
apocryphal  additions  not  found  in  MX,  yet,  by  making 
use  of  Aquila's  version,  he  brought  the  text  of  the  LXX 
into  closer  relation  with  MX.  From  a  MS  (Cod.  Chisi- 
anus)  of  the  LXX  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Chigi,  not 
very  old,  but  supplied  with  Origen's  obeli  and  asterisks, 
an  edition  of  the  LXX  Daniel  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1772,  and  another  and  better  one  by  Cozza  in  1877.  Xhe 
Synae  Hexaplar  version  of  Paul  of  Telia,  edited  by  Bugati 
in  1788  and  photographically  reproduced  by  Ceriani  in 
1874,  is  justly  held  to  be  purer  than  the  text  of  the  Cod. 
Chisianus  (Swete's  87),  which  is,  indeed,  full  of  errors. 
The  text-critical  importance  of  (15  is,  for  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  fortunately  very  small;  so  far  as  the  integrity 
of  the  consonants  of  the  original  text  is  concerned,  the 
book  is  one  of  the  In  st  preserved  in  the  whole  OT. 

As  distinguished  from  the  older  prophets  the  Book  of 
Dame!  is  often  spoken  of  ;is  the  first  apocalypse  (cp 
Dan.  '1 19).  It  makes  a  revelation  of  the  coming  end  of 
the  world,  although  in  a  veiled  manner,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  open  speech.  Upon  the  basis  of  his  study 
of  earlier  writers  (92),-*  and  conscious  of  his  own  divine 

1   In  Alt.  24  15,  but  not  in  the  ||  Mk.  13  14. 

-  Porphyry,  tuo.  made  use  of  Theodotion's  translation,  and 
even  (according  to  Jeruine's  express  testimony)  regarded  it  as 
the  original  (cp  Bevan,  op.  cit,  3). 

A  Following  out  a  suggestion  of  NOkkke  (Alttcst.  Litt.  224), 
Prof,  ilevan  has  offered  this  inturprttaLi.  m  of  0  2,  'I  understood 
the  number  of  years  by  the  Puntaieuch,'  the  special  reference 
being  to  Lev.  -•<  1821  24  23,  where  it  i-,  dti  lared  that  the  Israelites 
are  to  be  punished  sc;;n  times  for  their  sins.  '  The  70  weeks 
become  intelligible  if  we  suppose  that  the  author  of  Daniel  com- 
bined Jer.  l'.'ht  *_'!tio  with  Lev.  2iji8_^!'  'The  70  year-,  of 
Jeremiah  were  to  be  repeated  7  times,  and  at  the  end  of  tlic  490th 
year  the  long -promised  deliverance  might  be  confided  Uv  ex- 
pected.' But  the  expression  'seven  times'  has  here,  as  in  Prov. 
24 16,  simply  the  sense  of  'often.'  The  text  in  0  2  cannot  ascribe 
to  Daniel  a.  comprehension  of  'the  number  of  the  years  by  the 
(holy)  books, '  because  such  a  comprehension  is,  as  a  fact,  only 


enlightenment,  the  author  wrote  his  work  of  admonition 
and  comfort  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Daniel  ;  it  is  only 
ignorance  (cp  the  excellent  remarks  of  Ball 


17.  Pseudo- 


in  Waco's  Apocr.  "J  307)  or  misapprehen- 


nymity.  sion  tha£  can  lay  to  his  charge  as  a  fault 
his  employment  of  -1  literary  form  which  was  common 
throughout  antiquity.  We  must  not,  of  course,  unduly 
exaggerate  the  feeling,  no  doubt  prevalent  in  the  Mac- 
cabean  period,  that  prophecy  had  become  extinct  —  a 
feeling  which  may  have  contributed,  along  with  other 
causes,  to  the  choice  of  this  literary  form.  Our  author 
pursues  the  same  lofty  moral  and  religious  aims  which 
were  sought  by  the  older  prophets,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  his  intention  to  gratify  a  merely  idle  curiosity. 
In  presenting,  as  still  future,  past  occurrences  in  which, 
as  one  world-empire  perished  after  another,  he  saw  the 
hand  of  his  God  only  as  preparing  the  way  for  that 
which  was  still  really  in  the  future,  the  downfall  of  the 
last  and  most  direful  enemy  of  the  good,  and  the  coming 
of  Messiah's  salvation,  there  was  a  double  advantage. 
The  people  who  were  in  .the  secret  were  able  to  recog- 
nise in  what  he  wrote  the  circumstances  of  their  own 
time,  although  only  darkly  alluded  to  ;  and  what  had 
happened  already  supplied  a  guarantee  for  the  certainty 
of  that  which  was  still  to  happen.  Xhe  author  lives  in 
the  firm  faith  that  everything  has  been  fully  foreordained 
in  the  counsels  of  God  (cp  7  12)  :  the  Almighty  is  steering 
the  whole  course  of  history  towards  the  salvation  of  his 
people  (cp  Sinend's  lecture  on  '  Jewish  Apocalyptic  '  in 
ZATIT,  1885,  p.  222^:).     <'p  Eschatology. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  question  how  our  author  set 

about  fixing  by  computation  the  date  of  the  accomplish- 

-«    «i  raent  of  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews, 

18.  Chrono-  , ,     +  ;  J    ■  ' 

.      .      ,    ,    ,       we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  more  precise 

°  '  determination  of  the  date  of  his  writing. 

It  must  have  been  either  soon  before,  or  soon  after,  the 
purification  of  the  temple.  This  we  learn  from  the 
number  given  in  814.  As  already  said,  the  years  of 
weeks  (cp  2  Ch,  t-'S  -1)  present  some  historical  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as,  after  the  first  seven  weeks  of  years  (which 
suit  the  Babylonian  '  exile  '),  instead  of  the  62  x  7  =  434 
years  of  the  interval  which  we  should  expect  to  find 
between  Cyrus  and  the  death  of  Onias  III.  (538-171 
B.C. ),  we  are,  according  to  the  actual  chronology  (which 
gives  367  years),  67  years  short.  As  the  Jewish  Hellenist 
Demetrius,  however,  who  wrote  about  210  B.C.,  has 
fallen  into  a  mistake  precisely  similar  to  our  author's — 
a  mistake  which  could  easily  be  made  in  the  absence  of 
a  fixed  era — we  need  not  be  surprised  at  such  an  error 
in  a  book  historically  so  inaccurate  as  that  of  Daniel. 
Xhe  last  week  of  years,  which  begins  in  171  b.c. ,  extends 
(precisely  reckoned)  to  164  B.C.,  and  it  has  certainly 
contributed  greatly  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  book  has 
been  held,  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  actually  did  die  in 
the  year  164.  For  our  author  the  division  of  the 
seventieth  week  of  years  into  two  e^ual  parts  was  sug- 
gested by  the  history  of  his  time,  inasmuch  as  towards 
the  end  of  168  B.C.  the  Abomination  of  Desolation  was 
set  up,  and  idolatrous  worship  in  the  temple  began. 
Xhe  three-years-and-a-half  which  remain  after  deduction 
of  the  historical  three-years-and-a-half  stand  for  the 
still  incomplete  period  of  the  last  and  greatest  tribula- 
tion in  the  course  of  which  our  book  was  written.  For 
the  correctness  of  this  second  number  (3-^)  faith  had  to  be 
the  guarantee  ;  and  that  it  was  known  to  be  a  round 
number  or  p  number  of  faith  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
vague  periphrasis  in  7  25  and  12 7,  where  the  plural  'times' 
takes  the  place  of  the  linguistically  impossible  dual,  but 
also  by  the  three  numbers,  1150  (cp  the  2300  evenings 
and  mornings  in  814),  1290,  and  1335  days,  used  in  an 
approximate  way  to  express  three  years  and  a  half— 
apparently  with  precision  but  in  reality  only  in  round 
obtained  through  the  angel  in  vv.  74-27.  lleside.s,  it  is  unnatural 
to  explain  the  phrase  'the  books'  as  referring  to  the  Penta- 
teuch when  the  context  speaks  only  of  Jeremiah.  Behrmann's 
rendering  of  -m  ('  I  took  notice  of)  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Lie  van  and  of  KV  ('  I  understood'). 
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numbers.  Behrmann,  with  Cornill,  continues  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  book  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  104, 
because  the  number  in  814,  which  does  not  scum  to  be 
symbolical,  is  held  to  point  to  the  purification  of  the 
temple  as  having  already  been  accomplished  ;  but 
Cornill,1  reckoning  backwards  1150  days  from  25th 
December  165  nc,  sought  to  make  out  27th  Oeiobcr 
168  as  the  probable  date  of  the  religious  edict  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  difference  of  45  days  be- 
tween the  number  in  12  n  and  that  in  12  12,  which  it  is 
merelv  arbitrary  to  attempt  to  explain  as  a  gloss,  points  to 
months  of  30  days.  In  that  case  the  1  :uo  (.lays  (v.  n), 
or  43  months,  would  fit  in  if  we  were  to  add  an  inter- 
calary month  to  the  42  months  of  the  three  years  and  a 
half.  Howe\er\\e  may  reckon  (ep  I  [,  (  ».  n  1  m  77;.  T  28, 
450  ['94]).  the  end  o\  chap.  9  forbids  tin-  dissociation 
of  the  restoration  of  the  temple  service  from  ihe  final 
close  so  decidedly  that  the  present  writer  now  unites 
with  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  in  preferring  the  usual 
view,  according  to  which  8 14  still  lies  in  the  author's 
future,  and  holds  the  date  of  the  book  to  be  165  B.C. 

When  the  book,  which  rapidly  became  popular,  first 
began,   perhaps  as  early  as   150   B.C.    (ep   1  Mace.  1 54 

19.Apocryphal  ~59^\  to,  W\  ^slated  l,y  Egyptian 
a  jj't  Jews  into  Wreck,  the  legends  of  Susanna, 

and  of  Bel  and  the  1  >ragun  (ep  Bevan, 
45),  which  may  very  well  have  had  an  independent 
circulation,-  had  certainly  not  as  yet  been  taken  up 
into  it.  In  fact,  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  A.  n.  we  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  Polychronius  that  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  was  still  absent  alike  from  the  Syriac 
version  and  from  the  original  text.  We  cannot  tell  at 
what  date  it  was  that  these  apocn  phal  additions  (which 
are  contained  in  all  the  MSS  that  have  reached  us) 
were  taken  up  into  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  Daniel.  In 
view  of  the  great  popularity  of  their  contents,  shown  by 
the  variety  of  the  forms  in  which  they  are  presented,  we 
can  only  conjecture  that  they  must  have  been  adopted 
comparatively  early  (the  book  front  the  first  was  freely 
rendered  rather  than  faithfully  translated  in  the  LXX), 
although  the  growth  of  the  four  different  Syriac  texts  of 
Susanna  (ep  Wace,  2  330/.)  may  have  been  later.  The 
so-called  genuine  LXX  text,  which  we  possess  in  the 
Cod.  Chisianus  (Sw.  87)  and  (in  Syriac)  in  a  valuable 
Milan  MS  (cp  Swete,  Septuagint,  vol.  3,  p.  \\f. )  contains, 
of  course,  the  additions  just  as  fully  as  do  the  many  MSS 
which  give  us  Daniel  in  the  text  of  Theodotion,  already- 
described  above  ('§  16)  as  a  revision  of  the  LXX.  Swete 
(as  above)  has  conveniently  printed  together  the  text  of 
Theodotion,  which  obtained  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and 
that  of  the  LXX,  which  had  lain  in  oblivion  for  almost 
fifteen  centuries.  Even  if  we  suppose,  with  Schurer 
{PRE&)  l64o),  that  the  LXX  text  must  have  been  in 
existence  before  the  Daniel  legend  received  new  develop- 
ments in  Greek,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  additions 
to  the  Greek  Daniel  had  been  made  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  balance  of  probability  is  that 
they  were  not  translated  from  any  Semitic  source,  but 
were  originallywritten  inGreek  (cpPusey,  Daniel,  378/  ). 
They  are  distinguished — as  indeed  is  the  LXX  version 
of  Daniel — from  the  Jewish  Greek  that  prevails  in  the 
rest  of  the  LXX  by  their  purer  and  more  elegant  diction  ; 
another  indication  in  the  same  direction  is  the  well- 
known  play  upon  Greek  words  in  Susanna  {vv.  54  f. 
58/.,  cp  Holmtree),  which  even  Julius  Africanus  urged 
as  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  piece  in  his  letter  to 
Origen,  who  wished  the  narrative  to  be  retained  in  the 
canon.      As  Protestants  are   in   no  way  bound  by  the 

on   0  decree    of   the    Council    of   Trent    (cp 

20.  Susanna.    ,,,  ,A        .   co  , .       u-  1     1    1 

Wace,   Apocr.  I368/I),   which  declares 

the  apocryphal  additions  to  be  true  history,  and  as  we 
hardly  require  a  full  enumeration  of  reasons  such  as  is 
given,  e.g.,  by  Reuss  {Das  AT  itbrrsetzt,  1894,  7  411/ ) 
in  proof  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the   Susanna 

■"■  See  his  Die  Siebzig  Jahrwochen  Daniels,  1889. 
2  Cp  above,  §  10. 


legend,  we  are  able  to  approach  without  any  prejudice 
the  question  as  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally 
written.  It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  in  view  of 
the  small  extent  of  the  additions — plainly  the  work  of  a 
Hellenistic  Jew  (or  Jews) — and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
even  in  the  ease  of  a  comparatively  poor  language  it  is 
always  possible  by  fire  translation  to  imitate  any  play 
upon  words  whatever,  we  have  not  the  means  that  would 
enable  us  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  original 
language  was  (  hock 

To  estimate  the  additions  correctly,  we  must  consider 
their  substance  rather  than  their  present  Greek  form. 
Without  prejudice  to  the  literary  freedom  which  is  mani- 
festly presupposed  by  their  present  i"orm  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  Susanna  legend  appears  in  several  shapes  (ep 
Salmon  in  Wace,  p.  xlvi),  it  is  clear  that  they  contain 
more  or  less  of  traditional  matter,  and,  like  the  canonical 
book  itself,  cannot  be  regarded  as  pure  invention.  So 
long  ago  as  1832  Zunz  {Gultesdienstl.  I'orlr.  122/) 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  traces  are  preserved  in 
the  Haggada  of  wonderful  doings  of  ~  Daniel  famous 
for  his  wisdom — e.g.,  the  fight  with  the  dragon,  already 
mentioned,  in  Midrash  L'er.  Rab.  par.  68  (in  Wiinsche's 
transl. ,  Leipsic,  1881,  p.  334).  As  for  the  position  of 
the  legend  of  the  beautiful  Susanna,  whom  Daniel 
(represented  in  v.  45  as  i  very  youthful  boy)  saves 
from  the  false  accusntion  of  the  two  elders  by  his  wise 
judgment,  Theodotion,  for  the  sake  of  the  presumed 
chronological  order,  has  placed  it  before  Dan.  1  (though 
after  chap.  1  would  be  more  appropriate),  while  the  LXX 
and  Vg. ,  on  the  other  hand,  place  it  as  a  thirteenth  chapter 
after  the  twelve  canonical  chapters  ;  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
being  a  fourteenth.  Daniel's  wise  judgment  recalls  1  K. 
3 16  ff.  ;  but  the  lascivious  old  men  recall  still  more  Ahab 
and  Zedekiah,  the  two  adulterous  false  prophets  living 
in  Babylon  and  threatened  by  Jeremiah  (cp  Jer.  29  20-^3 
with  Sns.  v.  57),  about  whom  the  Talmud  and  Midrash 
have  so  much  to  say.  Brull  even  thought  that  he  had 
discovered  the  explanation  of  the  flower-name  Susanna 
in  the  Midrash  ll'ayvtkra  Rabba,  par.  19  (p.  129  in 
Wiinsche's  transl.},  and  Ball  (Wace,  2330)  would  fain 
have  it  that  the  piece  is  an  anti-Sadducean  '  tendency ' 
writing.  More  likely  is  the  connection  suggested  by 
Ewald  {Gr/M  4636)  of  the  Susanna  story  with  a  Baby- 
lonian legend,  an  allusion  to  which  occurs  in  the  Koran 
(Sur.  2 96),  of  the  seduction  of  two  old  men  by  the 
goddess  of  love 

While    in    Susanna    Daniel,    as    his    name    implies, 

appears  as  .l  judge,   he  comes  before  us  in   the   other 

R  .        ,   two  related  pieces— Bel  and  the  Dragon 

21.  £81  and  ^  Babylon    (see    vv.  2428)— which    im- 


the  Dragon. 


mediately  follow  in  all  MSS  and  editions, 


as  the  successful  opponent  of  heathenism,  distin- 
guished for  wisdom  and  piety.  In  the  first  of  the  two, 
Daniel  convinces  the  king  (called  Cyrus  only  in  Theod. ) 
of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  priests  of  Bel,  who 
pretended  that  their  god  was  an  actual  living  deity, 
while  it  was  they  themselves  with  their  wives  and 
families  who  consumed  the  food  and  drink  offered  to 
Bel.  After  the  execution  of  the  priests  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  helpless  Bel  and  his  temple  (v.  22)  we  read 
{vv.  23-42)  of  further  exploits  of  Daniel  in  Babylon. 
He  subdued  the  invulnerable  dragon  (Job  41 18  [26]^) 
which  they  worshipped  with  divine  honours,  by  throw- 
ing indigestible  substances  into  its  jaws,  whereupon 
the  king  at  the  instigation  of  his  enraged  people  caused 
the  destroyer  of  their  gods  to  be  cast  into  the  lions'  den 
(cp  Dan.  <>)  ;  here  he  was  divinely  protected,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mod  miraculously  brought  to  him  from  the 
land  of  Judrea  by  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (cp  Ezek.  S3). 
In  05  87  (see  Sw. )  the  superscription  of  the  twofold  narra- 
tive of  Bel  and  the  1  )rag(  m  runs  :  '  From  the  prophesy  of 
Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Jesu,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. '  Here, 
doubtless,  there  is  a  reference  to  some  Jewish  prophetic 
legend,  although  only  Theodotion  calls  this  Habak- 
kuk a.  prophet  (see  Habakkuk).     The  only  addition 
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which,  strictly  speaking,  supplements  the  canonical  book 

of   Daniel  is   the  double  hymn   introduced    after   323, 

consisting  of  67  verses  numbered  in  Greek  and  Yg.  as 

_  .  vv.    24-90.        The    EV    treats    this    entire 

J  '     °J"         section  as  one,  headed  '  The  Song  of  the 

3  Children.   Three  Children  •  .    Luther,   following  the 

Vatican  superscription,  divides  it  into  two,  under  the 
tit ]■•■-.  'The  Prayer  of  Azariah'  and  'The  Song  of  the 
Three  Men  in  the  Fiery  Furnace.'  The  prayer  named 
after  Azariah  (cp  Dan.  1  7)  is  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
three  friends  ;  but  its  language  is  as  general  as  if  the 
entire  Jewish  people,  oppressed  and  penitent,  were 
speaking.  After  a  brief  connecting  narrative  relating 
their  miraculous  preservation  from  the  devouring  fire — 
a.  preservation  regarded  as  an  answer  to  Azariah' s 
prayer — we  have  in  vv.  52-90  the  song  of  praise  sung 
at  the  same  time  by  all  three  together.  This  speaks  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  fire  only  in  the  verse  where 
they  call  upon  themselves  by  name  {v.  88),  whilst  the 
rest  takes  the  form  of  a  prolonged  litany,  reminiscent  of 
Ps,  liio2o_^  and  still  more  of  Pss.  136  148  and  Ecclus. 
43,  where  in  quite  general  terms  all  created  things  are 
summoned  to  praise  the  Lord. 

To  the  bibliography  in  Bevan's  Short  Comm.  on  Daniel 
(Cambr.   '94),  p.  9,  and   in    ^track's  Einl.   ('98),   p.   214  /.,  add 

Kamph.  'Daniel'  in  SBO'f;  Dr.  IntrodA1) 
23.  Literature.    483-515;    Sayce,    Crit    Mon.   524-517;   Che. 

OPs.  94,  105  107,  Founders,  ^63-;-! 7 1  ;  Behr- 
mann,  Das  B.  Daniel,  Gottingen,  1854  (his  exegesis  is  con- 
scientious and  sober  ;  his  etymologies  are  weak,  but  he  criticises 
Kautzsch's  (,ramm.  in  several  points  successfully);  Breasted, 
flclraica,  July  ('91),  p.  244^!  (on  the  proof  of  the  recent  origin 
of  Daniel  derived  from  syntax);  Lohr,  '  Text-krit.  Vorarb. 
zu  einer  Erkl.irumr  des  1!.'  Daniel,'  ZATW,  1895-96;  Dillm. 
A  Tliche  Thcol.,  Le-ipsic  (95),  p.  522^,  538  ;  Baer,  Ld>n  Dan. 
Ezr.  et  Neh.  7V.i  /  Mas.  etc.,  1882  (with  pref.  by  Franz  Del., 
and  'Babylonian  glosses'  by  Friedr.  Del.);  [.  i  >.  Prince,  A 
Critical  Com  limitary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  (90);  Ne-tle, 
Mar?,  u.  Mat.,  1891  (see  pp.  35-42)  .  Marti,  Ki/rz-j. 'Gram,  des 
Bill. -Aram.  Sf-r<i^kc,  1896  (note  e-pei  Lilly  the  Texts  and 
Clo.-sary).  The  commentary  of  Hippulwus  on  Daniel  has 
recently  been  edited  by  Bonwetsch  {Hi'ppoly  tits'  IVerke,  i.  ; 
Leipsic,  '97) ;  see  also  Bonwetsch,  'Studien  zu  den  Komm. 
Hippuhtus'  in  Anhiv  /.  d.  dltcren  christl.  Schriftsteller,  i. 
(Vi7);  Uludau,  Die  Alexandria.  Uchcrsetznng  des  B.  Dan.  u. 
ih>:  f'erhi'iltfiiss  z.  M.iss.  Text  f'07),  an  instructive  exposition  of 
the  pn.Mems  printed  bv  the  LXX  :  chaps.  1-3  7 -VI  in  the  LXX 
are  a  real  translation  of  text-critical  value  ;  the  detitero-oanonical 
parts  are  most  probably  based  on  a  Semitic  original.  <  i.  A.  Bar- 
ton,'The  Comp.  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  '/BL,  17  ('98)62-86  (against 
unity  uf  authorship);  F.  Buhl,  PREP)  (98),  4  445-457.    A.  K. 

DAN-JAAN  (|1T  nrj;  eic  Aan  eiA&N  kai  oyAan 
[H],  eic  Aan  iapan  kai  ioyAan  [A],  ecoc  Aan  [L] ; 
ix  />.i,v  sri.i'ES'/KfA  [Yg.  ]),  a  place  mentioned  (2  S.  246) 
in  a  description  of  the  limits  of  David's  kingdom,  after 
the  '  land  of  Tahtim-hodshi  '  {q.v. ).  Conder  {Hdbk. 
408),  following  Schultz,  identifies  it  with  Ddrtidn,  1 
ruined  place  between  Tyre  and  Akka,  4  m.  N.  of  Achzib. 
That,  however,  is  too  far  west.  '  Dan  '  must  be  the 
historic  Dan,  and  -jaan  (for which  Ges.'s  vaar  '  forest'  is  a 
poor  conjecture  ;  but  see  0  A  Vg. )  is  plainly  corrupt.  To 
cmt'iul  the  text  so  as  to  read  '  (they  went)  to  Dan,  and 
from  Dan  they  went  round  (i:hd  pDi)  to  Zidon  '  (We., 
Dr.,  Ki. ,  Bu. )  is  possible.  It  is  better,  however,  especi- 
ally if  Klostermann  is  right  in  his  emendation  of  Tahtim- 
hodshi,  to  change  -jaan  into  wif- iyvon ,  'and  (to)  Ijon'; 
Ijon,  like  Kedesh,  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Nnphtali. 
We  should  then  continue,  '  and  they  went  round  (-v-i, 
(T^bal  Kai  eKVKXoxTav)  to  Zidon.'  Observe  that  Kloster- 
mann's  emendation  (pj,n)  is  easier,  and  probably  gives  a 
better  sense  than  that  of  Wellhausen  and  Driver.  It  is 
alsr>  proposed  by  Gratz.  t.  K.  ^. 

DANNAH  (nn  ;  peNNA  [BAL]),  «.  city  of  the  hill 
country  of  Judah  (Josh.  1649),  mentioned  between  Socoh 
(Shiiweikeh)  and  Debir.  Suitable  tu  this  position  is 
the  modern  Idhna,  the  IeS^a  of  the  OS,  6  m.  SE.  of 
Ri'it-Jibrin  ;  the  variation  in  the  form  of  the  name  is  a 
not  unusual  one  (cp  Ibzik  and  Be/ek). 

DAPHNE  f  A AQ> n  H  [AY]),  2  Mace.  4  33.    See  Antioch, 


DARIUS 

DARDA  (VTYil),  one  of  three  wise  men,  sons  of 
Mahol  (the  Chronicler  differs  ;  see  Zerah),  compared 
with  Solomon  (1  K.  431  [;m]|  <5  427:  AapaAa  [B], 
ton  Aapaa  [A],  AapAag  [L]).  In  1  Ch.  26  the 
name  appears  as  Dara  (5apa  [BA],  Sapade  [L])  ;  but, 
as  it  seems  intended  to  be  analogous  in  form  to  Chalcol 
(Chalcal?),  a  second  d  is  indispensable.  The  largest 
group  of  MSS  of  O  read  in  1  Iv.  and  1  Ch.  tov  dapoa  ; 
three  cursives  in  1  K.  have  tov  dap5av  (so  Arm. ).  Pesh. 
Targ.  and  some  MSS  (Kenn. )  support  MT  in  both 
passages. 

DARIC  (D^STIK,  D^itD^VT),  RV  1  Ch.  297  etc., 
AY  Dram  [q.v.']. 

DARIUS  (CT"H;  Old  Pers.  Darayavaus.Darayavas; 
Bab.  Da  ri' am  us  [vi/s)  ;  Sus.  mTariyamaus  [vans)  ; 
AAP[e]iOc[BNAQL87]). 

1.  Darius  the  Mede,  son  of  Ahasuerus,  Dan.  Hi  [2] 
28  [29]  9 1  and  II 1  (Kvpov  [BAQ— i.e. ,  Theod. ;  87 
— i.e.,  the  LXX],  Aapeiov  [Aq.  Sym.]).  The  name  is 
here  applied  in  error  to  the  conqueror  of  the  new  Baby- 
lonian empire.  In  Dan.  9i  Ahasuerus  is  the  father  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  who,  we  are  informed  (cp  11 1),  '  was 
made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans  '  after  the 
death  of  Belshazzar.  Wc  are  told  of  Darius  that 
he  was  then  (638  B.C.)  sixty-two  years  old,  from 
which  it  follows  that  Ahasuerus  his  father  must  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  With  this 
agrees  Tob.  14  15,  where  it  is  said  (but  not  by  N*)  that 
the  population  of  Nineveh  was  deported  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar and  Ahasuerus.  All  this  proceeds  upon  a 
mistake.  Nineveh  was  conquered  by  Cyaxares  (Old 
Pers.  Uvakhshatara),  the  predecessor  of  Astyages,  with 
the  assistance  of  Nabopolassar  (Nabu-pal-usur)  the 
father  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  In  the  list  of  Median  kings 
one  searches  in  vain  for  a  name  that  can  by  any 
possibility  be  taken  for  that  of  Ahasuerus  or  Darius. 
Even  if  it  be  argued  that  Darius  was  indeed  a  Mede, 
though  nowhere  called  king  of  Media,  we  have  to  reckon 
not  only  with  the  notices  given  by  the  Greek  historians 
but  also  with  the  Nabu-na'id-Cvrus  cylinder,  from  which 
it  appears  that  Cyrus  himself,  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  the  capital,  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and 
appointed  to  the  governorship  of  the  province  of  Babylon 
Gobryas  (Old  Pers.  Gaubaruva,  Bab.  Ugbaru  or 
Gubaru),  governor  of  Gutium,  who,  it  would  appear, 
was  superseded,  as  king,  by  Cambyses  the  Persian. 
This  Gobryas  may  very  well  have  been  the  person  who, 
seventeen  years  afterwards,  joined  forces  with  Darius 
Hystaspis  against  the  pseudo-Smerdis.  As  governor  of 
Gutium,  which  lay  on  the  .Median  frontier,  he  may  well 
have  been  called  a  Mede,  and,  as  the  ally  of  Darius, 
have  been  confounded  with  him.  The  name,  however,  of 
the  father  of  Gobrvas  was  Mardonius  (Marduniya),  not 
Xerxes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Cyrus  made 
such  a  political  blunder  as  to  entrust  the  control  of  so 
important  a  province  as  Gutium  to  a.  Mede.  See 
Danikl,  Book  of,  §  13. 

^.  Darius  I.  Hystaspis,  king  of  Persia  (521-485 
B.C.),  who  allowed  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple,  is 
referred  to  in  Ezra4524  05  fj  1  Hag.  1 1  2ioZech.  117, 
and  probably  in  Neh.  12  22.1  His  liberality  towards  the 
Jews  is  in  complete  accord  with  what  we  know  otherwise 
of  his  general  policy  in  religious  matters  towards  the 
subject  nations.  He  took  the  great  Cyrus  for  his 
model,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  Cambvses. 

If  Cambyses  dealt  the  sacred  Apis-hull  of  Memphis  a  mortal 
wound,  Darius  presented  the  city  with  a  new  Apis,  and  restored 
the  temple  of  Amun-Ra  at  the  oasis  of  Kl-Kliar^^h  with  great 
splendour.  In  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  ^ytan, 
temples  were  indeed  sometimes  destroyed  by  his  generals, 
especially  where,  as  at  Naxos  and  at  Eretria  (Herod.  Hyo  101), 

1  It  is  stated  in  Neh.  l'J  i?.f.  that  the  priests  were  registered 
under  'Darius  the  Persian';  the  be\  ites  (if  we  emend  the  le\t ) 
not  till  the  period  fr<>m  Kha>h  !■  to  Jaddna.  The  text  of 
v.  22  f.  has  passed  through  eh  in-es,  prulably  through  the 
redaction  of  the  Chronicler.  So  Kosters,  Blcrstel,  ioq.  [For 
other  view.-,  see  Meyer,  Bntst.  103,  and  Nkhemiah,  %  1.] 
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revenge  was  to  be  gratified  ;  but  he  himself  gave  special  orders 
to  spare  Delos,  and  also  caused  three  hundred  talents  of  incense 
to  be  burnt  on  the  alt.ir-,  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  If  ho  discerned 
some  affinity  between  Apnllo  and  his  own  l^hI  Mitlira,  he  may 
well  have  seen  reseiul-l.une  enough  between  Yahwe  and  A h Lira- 
mazda  to  lead  him  to  do  homage  to  the  god  ol  Israel. 

C.  P.  T. 

3.  Darius  III.  Codmnannus  the  last  kmu;  of  Persia  (1  Mac:. 
1 1).     C]>  D\Mia.,  r»'nk  hi',  S  1  1  ;   l'i  ksia. 

4.  i.Maee.  V27  A\    ;    R\     Aklis.       See  Sl'AliTA. 

DARKON  (f)p"n  ;  BDB  compares  Ar.  damk.i, 
'  hasten ,'  darakat11" ,  'shield'  ;  Aapkion  [B],  \ep.  [ AL]). 

The  li'ne  I»arkon.  a  group  of  children  t>l  '  S.  >l.  .ni-ui's  m  1  -\  anl-,  ' 
(see  X&thinim)  in  the  great  p.^i-exilic  h-a  (see  h,:io\,  ii.  §  9) ; 
Ezra  2  so-  Xeli.  7  5S(AopKtl)c  [UxA])=  1  E.sd.  0  33,  LozoN  follow- 
ing lPl;'v  Aoi>W  (SepKW  [L]). 

DART.  On  the  various  Heb.  and  ilk.  words  see 
Weapons. 

DATES  I'J'ln  h  2  Ch  31  5   \Y"'^r  ;   EV  Honey  (q.v. ). 

DATHAN  AND  ABIRAM  (jHI,  A&0AN.  meaning 
obscure;  and  uH'IlN.  see  Aiuram),  Reubemtes  who  led 
a  revolt  against  Mo-.es  in  the  interval  between  the  return 
of  the  spies  and  the  final  march  towards  Caiman. 

In   Xu.  la-17    the   revolt   of  Dathan  and  Abiram   is 

mingled  and  confused  with  another  revolt,  that  of  Koran. 

_,        ,  Consequently,    it    is    difficult,     indeed 

1.  The  story :   .  ., ,      -      .  , 

.     ,T       ,     J      impossible,    to    interpret    the    narrative 
in  Numbers.  ,   ,      ,        ^u  .■  r  tU 

as  it  stands.      There  are  sections  of  the 

narrative  from  which  Korah  disappears  altogether.     We 

have  three  causes  for  the  revolt  :   impatience  with  the 

civil  authority  of  Moses,  discontent  with  the  exclusive 

right  of  the  Levitical  tribe  (as  against  Israel  in  general) 

to  exercise  priestly  functions,  and  a  desire  on  the  part 

of  the  Levites  who  were  not  descended  from  Aaron  to 

vindicate  their  equal   right   to   the   priesthood.       These 

various  motives  are  not  combined,  but  appear  in  various 

parts   of  the   narrative   independently.      The  confusion 

reaches   its   highest   point  when   we   are   told   that  the 

company  of  rebels  who  had  already  been  swallowed  up 

by  the  open  earth  were  devoured  by  fire  from  Yahwe  (cp 

16  33  with  35). 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  Dt.  11 6,  we  find  the  means  of 
escaping  from  this  confusion  ready  to  our  hand.  There 
9  T  Tl  +  Moses  begs  the  Israelites  to  remember 
~  what  Yahwe  their  God  '  did  to  Dathan 
"'  and  Abiram  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the  sons  of 
Reuben ;  how  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed 
them  up  and  their  households  and  their  tents  and  every 
l;ving  thing  that  followed  them,  in  the  midst  of  all 
Israel.'  From  this  passage,  with  which  cp  Ps.  106  17, 
we  might  naturally  conclude  that  the  Deuteronomist 
had  a  text  of  early  Israelite  history  before  him,  in  which 
the  revolt  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  was  mentioned  with- 
out any  reference  to  Korah,  and  the  rebels,  instead  of 
being  devoured  by  fire,  were  swallowed  up  alive  by  the 
earth. 

We  ask,  therefore,  if  any  such  independent  narrative 

of  the  revolt  led  by  Dathan  and  Abiram  can  be  extracted 

o   r\-z    •      i    from  the  composite  text  of  Nu.  10.      The 

3.  Original  *  ,    .     .     ,    . 

+  -  answer    must    be   given,    and    is    in    tact 

given  by  all  recent  scholars,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. We  have  but  to  read  10  xb  za.  12-15  25  26  27^-32^ 
33  34  by  themselves,  in  order  to  obtain  an  account  which 
is  nearly  complete  and  is  also  consistent  and  intelligible. 
This  is  the  history  from  which  the  Deuteronomist  has 
borrowed  his  summary — from  which  he  has  taken  not 
only  his  facts  but  also  his  words  and  phrases.  That, 
however,  is  not  all.  The  verses  just  mentioned  form  a 
literary  unity.  Their  style  is  partly  that  of  the  Yahwist, 
partly  that  of  the  Elohist,  whose  allied  works  here,  as 
elsewhere,  have  been  combined  by  an  editor  into  a 
whole.  The  rest  of  the  narrative  in  ch.  16/.  is  in  the  style 
of  the  priestly  writer  (P),  a  style  so  clearly  marked  and 
uniform  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  Deuteronomist 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  priestly  narrative — for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  his  time  it  did  not  exist.  One  difficulty 
remains.      In  v.  1  On  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rebels  ; 
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but  not  a  word  is  said  of  him  in  the  sequel.  Here  in 
all  probability  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  most  scholars 
accept  the  emendation  proposed  by  Graf  {(Jesch.  Binhrr, 
89)  :  '  Dathan  and  Abiram,  sons  of  Eliab,  son  of  Pallu, 
sun  of  Reuben.'  The  emendation  is  abundantly  justified 
by  a  comparison  of  Gen.  IO9  Ex.  6  14  Nu.  'Jt>5  8  1  Ch.  63. 

When  disentangled  from  the  later  priestly  story  of 
the    rebellion    of   Korah,    with    which    it    was    mingled 

4   Trip  nlrl    ky  tne   compiler  of   the    Hexaleuch,    the 

,",-..  old  tradition   is  in  substance  as  follows. 

Dathan  and  Abiram  belonged  to  Reuben, 
the  oldest  tribe,  which  had,  however,  forfeited  its 
claim  to  the  hegemony  or  princedom  among  the  sons 
of  Jacob  (see  the  .so-called  blessing  of  Jacob  ;  Gen.  19 
3/.).  As  Reubemtes,  Dathan  and  Abirani  resent  the 
supremacy  of  Moses.  When  Moses  bids  them  come 
up  to  judgment,  they  insolently  refuse.  They  reproach 
him  with  his  unfitness  for  rule.  Instead  of  leading  them 
into  1  land  flowing  wjth  milk  and  honey,  he  has  led 
them  away  from  Egypt,  which  deserved  to  be  so  de- 
scribed, and  has  exposed  them  to  the  deadly  perils  of 
the  wilderness.  It  is  only  by  blinding  the  people  that 
he  can  maintain  his  position.  Moses,  in  answer,  protests 
that  he  has  neither  done  them  any  hurt  nor  robbed 
them  of  so  much  as  an  ass,  and  he  begs  Yahwe  to  pay 
no  respect  to  their  offering.  These  last  words  refer, 
apparently,  to  the  sacrifice  which  every  Israelite  might 
offer  for  his  household,  and  may  be  compared  with 
Gen.  44  f. ,  where  the  Yahwist  tells  us  that  Yahwe  looked 
favourably  on  the  offering  of  Abel  but  not  on  that  of 
Cain.  The  writer  is  not  thinking  of  any  special  priest- 
hood, but  simply  takes  for  granted  that  Yahwe,  whose 
favour  was  always  sought  by  sacrifice,  will  not  accept 
the  offering  of  re  I  icls  against  just  authority.  Thereupon 
Moses,  accompanied  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  goes  down 
to  the  tents  of  his  opponents.  He  predicts  the  divine 
chastisement  \\ hich  will  fall  upon  them,  and  his  threat 
is  fulfilled.  The  earth  opens  her  mouth  and  Dathan 
and  Abiram  go  down  into  Sheol,  the  receptacle  of  the 
shades  :  only,  thev,  unlike  other  men,  go  down  into  it 
alive.      Their  wives   and  little  ones  perish  with  them. 

We  have   made   no   attempt   to   distinguish    betw  een 

the  work  of  the  Yahwist  and  that  of  the  Elohist.      There 

_    ,      ,.  are    marks    of    style    and    expressions 

5.  Kedaction.   proper  t0  the  one  and  t0  the  other| 

and  again  and  again  the  same  thing  is  mentioned  twice. 
Kuenen  [OiidS^  ^  8,  n.  14)  and  Kittel  {Hist.  I212  n. )  attri- 
bute the  narrative  (of  course  after  exclusion  of  P)  as  a 
whole  to  the  Elohist  ;  Cornill  [Einl.W  20),  with  better 
right,  to  the  Ynhwist.  The  frequent  doublets  show  that 
two  hands  have  been  at  work.  We  believe  that  Yahwist 
and  Elohist  told  much  the  same  story,  and  that  the 
editor  who  combined  their  histories  into  one  here  made 
the  Yahwist  his  basis,  adopting  at  the  same  time  some 
expressions  from  the  Elohist.  We  cannot  see  any  solid 
ground  for  Dillmann's  belief  that  the  Yahwist  repre- 
sented Dathan  and  Abiram  as  claiming  the  priesthood. 
He  urges  the  words  in  v.  15,  '  respect  not  thou  their  offer- 
ing ' ;  but  such  a  curse,  while  all  Israelites  were  allowed 
to  sacrifice,  might  be  naturally  invoked  against  any 
eneniv.  The  Yahwist  makes  little  or  no  mention  of  a 
special  priesthood,  and  though,  no  doubt,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  institution,  assuredly  did  not  impugn  the  right 
of  lav  Israelites  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  whole  narrative 
now  before  us  depicts  a  rebellion  directed  against  Moses 
as  a  civil  ruler.  Had  Dathan  and  Abiram  claimed  to 
exercise  priestly  functions  wc  should  have  heard  more 
about  it.      See  KokAii.  w.  k.  a. 

DATHEMA  (A&9eM<\  [A].  -9<mm&  [X],  -Me0A  [V], 
Syr.  (is^OJ  in  1  Mace.  5g  ;    X|<\0HMA.  TO  cbpoyplON, 

Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8  1),  one  of  the  strong  places  in  Gilead  to 
which  the  Jews  had  betaken  themselves  when  threatened 
by  Timotheus  and  his  host.  It  was  relieved,  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  by  Judas  the  Maccabee  (1  Mace. 
•>9f.  ^f.  29/:). 


DAUGHTER 

Dathema  has  not  been  identified  ;  from  the  description  it  must 

have  lain  between  llosora  and  Maspha  (Mizpeh).  The  Syr.  read- 
ing may  lie  only  a  mistake  for  Damtha  (Ew.  Hist.  6314);  but 
within  the  distance  from  JJosra  of  a  night's  march  (cp  Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  83)  lies  the  modern  l\ '  rutt/udt,  a  considerable  village  and 
station  on  the  Hajj  road  (Duughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  7). 

DAUGHTER.  The  word  'daughter'  \T\1,  eyfATHp) 
in  EV  often  has  Hebraistic  senses,  the  chief  of  which 
are  here  mentioned. 

1.  Native  Canaanite  or  Philistine  women  are  'daughters  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  3L>2)  or  of  Philistia  (2  S.  1  20). 

2.  '  Daughter  '  is  a  synonym  for  '  girl '  or  '  woman  '  (Gen.  30  13 
Judg.  lil'j  I  -;o  'daughters  ']  Cant.  22  69);  in  addressing  a  person 
(Ruth  -1-6  IV  45ii  Alt.  O22). 

3.  The  population  of  a  place,  or  the  place  and  its  population, 
may  be  called  collectively  a  'daughter.'  A  typical  phrase  is 
p"s"  713  (Is.  1 8  10 32,  etc.)  :  lit.  'daughter  of  Zion,' but,  since  the 
gunitive  is  appositional,  more  correctly  rendered  '  people  of  Zion  ' 
(s<j  sometimes  in  SBOT).  So,  too,  'daughter  of  Babylon  '  (Ps. 
VA~ix),  'daughter  of  Egypt '  (Jer.  46  it  1924);  also  '  daughter  of 
my  people'  —  i.e.,  my  country-people  (Is.  224  Jer.  -in).  A 
phrase  which  is  generally  synonymous  is  'sons'  (i.e.,  inhabitants) 
of  Zion,  Babylon,  etc.  See  ZDMG,  40 169;  Konig,  Syntax, 
§  255^. 

4.  Dependent  towns  may  he  called  'daughters.'  Thus  the 
'daughters  of  Judah'  in  Ps.  48  11  f  12]  are  the  cities  of  Judah 
(cp  Genealogies,  i.  §  1).  Cp  the  use  of  'mother'  for  a 
provincial  capital  in  2  S.  20  19.     See  Town,  Village. 

5.  'Daughter,'  like  'son,'  in  combination  with  a  noun,  may 
also  express  some  speciality  of  character  or  capacity.  Examples 
of  this  are  few  in  number.  A  'daughter  of  Belial '  is  certainly 
a  'grossly  wicked  person'  (,iS.  1 16).  'Daughter  of  troops' 
(inrns  ;  Mic.  5i  [414])  is  explained  'those  who  subject  to 
attack '  ;  but  the  text  is  doubtful.  '  Daughters  of  music  '  (i"1'^? 
YE'R,  'daughters  of  song')  in  Eccles.  12  4  might  be  singing 
women  ;  but  others  think  that  the  sounds  of  music  are  thus 
figuratively  described. 

DAVID  OH,  Tn  ;  AAy[e]iA  [BAL]1).  The  name 
may  be  explained  (1)  as  meaning"  'beloved,  a  friend, 
Names,  §§  5,  56  ;  or  (2)  as  meaning-  '  paternal  uncle,'  if 
we  pronounce  TR  (i.e. ,  Dud),  for  which  Gray  [HPAT  83) 
offers  Semitic  analogies,  though  the  explanation  is  cer- 
tainly '  at  first  sight  unlikely ' ;  or  (3),  best  of  all,  as  an 
abbreviation  of  Dodiel,  which  was  perhaps  the  name  of 
one  of  David's  sons  (see  Daniel  i.  4),  or  of  Dodijah 
=  DODAl  {q.v.).      Sec  also  DODO. 

The  chronology  of  the  life  of  David  is  most  un- 
certain. We  have  elsewhere  (see  Chronology,  §§ 
29,  37)  assumed  930  B.C.  as  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam.  To  accept  the  round  number  of  forty 
years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  in  1  K.  11 42 
and  to  that  of  David  in  2  S.  64  and  in  1  K.  2n  as 
strictly  historical,  would  be  uncritical.  The  chrono- 
logical statements  referred  to  are,  at  most,  editorial 
guesses  which  may,  as  good  critics  think,  be  not  very 
far  from  the  mark. 2  The  early  history  also  of  David 
is  in  many  respects  uncertain.  It  intertwines  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  still  obscurer  record  of  his  pre- 
decessor (see  Saul)  ;  and  keen  criticism  is  necessary  to 
arrive  at  the  kernel  of  fact  which  there  undoubtedly  is 
in  the  legends  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Winckler 
indeed  denies  that  there  is  such  a  kernel  of  facts  in  the 
romantic  story  of  David's  early  vicissitudes.  Such  ex- 
aggerated distrust,  however,  appears  to  arise  from  a  pre- 
conceived theory  respecting  David,  and  most  critics  hold 
strongly  to  the  view  that  the  imaginative  element  in  the 
story  of  David  is  but  the  vesture  which  half  conceals, 
half  discloses,  certain  facts  treasured  in  popular  tradition. 
If  it  should  appear  that  this  imaginative  element  contains 
some  details  which  we  have  allowed  a  warm  place  in  our 
regard  and  it  would  pain  us  to  miss  from  the  history  of 
Israel,  we  must  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  (1) 
that  what  remains  unshaken  becomes  more  precious  than 
ever,  and  (2)  that  even  pure  legends  are  of  great  his- 
torical value  for  the  characterisation  of  the  age  which 
produced  them. 

(a)  First  appearance. — The  only  ancestor  of  David 

1  The  MSS  generally  have  Sd5.  Lag.  gives  AafiiS  in  a  few 
places. 

2  St_e  Kamphausen,  Die  Chronol.  der  Ziebr.  Koni^e,  i6/.\  cp 
(for  David)  St.  GVI 1  264  297.     Wi.  (GI  1 174)  questions  this. 
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known  to  early  traditions  was  his  father  Jesse,1  who  was 
believed    to    have    been    a    citizen    of 


1.  Stories  of 


Bethlehem.2      David  was  the  youngest 


earlier  days.    of  his  four3  sons  (so   lS    17l3I+  [B 

omits]  ;  cp  I65-9),  and  was  sent  to  keep  his  father's  sheep 
in  the  steppes  of  Judah.  Such  at  least  is  the  statement 
of  one  of  our  traditions,  which,  at  any  rate,  has  the  merit 
of  accounting  for  the  agility,  endurance,  and  courage,  so 
constantly  ascribed  to  David  (cp  1  S.  1?34  -4 2  2  S.  17g). 
There,  too,  David  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  that  skill 
in  music  (cp  Gen.  4  20 /. )  which  led  to  his  first  introduction 
to  Saul,  after  which  he  became  the  king's  armour-bearer 
and  slew  Goliath.  This,  however,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  older  and  more  trustworthy  account,  which 
simply  tells  us  that  David  was  a  valiant  Israelitish 
warrior  who  happened  to  be  also  clever  with  his  tongue 
and  with  his  lyre,  and  who  was  sent  for  from  Bethlehem 
(a  feature  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  other  tradition) 
to  charm  away  Saul's  melancholy.  Nor  is  the  statement 
that  the  shepherd-lad  slew  Goliath  the  Philistine  con- 
sistent with  the  plain  and  thoroughly  credible,  because 
unlegendary,  tradition  given  elsewhere,  that  the  slayer 
of  Goliath  was  Elhanan,  and  the  period  of  his  exploit 
not  in  Saul's  but  in  David's  reign4  (see  Elhanan, 
Goliath).  We  must,  therefore,  if  the  superior  antiquity 
and  probability  of  a  narrative  are  to  count  as  recom- 
mendations, give  up  the  more  romantic  of  the  two  sets 
of  statements  respecting  David's  introduction  to  Saul 
and  his  early  prowess.  That  he  became  Saul's  armour- 
bearer  and  musician  need  not  be  disputed. 

(b)  Break  with  Saul. — Another  point  in  which  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  life  of  David  needs  rectification  is 
the  occasion  which  gave  birth  to  Saul's  jealousy  of 
David.  The  MT  of  1  S  186  states  that  'when  David 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,'  the  women 
came  out  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing,  '  Saul  hath  slain 

1  This  is  intelligible  enough  in  the  light  of  David's  words  in 
1  S.  18  18  (not  in  @b).  That  a  later  age  claimed  descent  for  the 
most  popular  of  the  kings  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Judah 
(Ruth  4  i%ff.)  is  also  intelligible  (see  Ruth,  Book  of);  David 
was  not  to  be  of  less  distinguished  origin  than  Saul  (1  S.  '.'  1). 
Cp  the  case  of  Sargon.  It  was  only  in  the  time  of  Esar-haddon 
that  a  genealogy  was  produced  giving  the  Sargonic  dynasty 
(which  had  simply  usurped  the  throne)  the  necessary  line  of 
ancestors.  See  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Wi.  (Hebraica,  4 
52/). 

2  The  connection  with  Bethlehem  has  been  rendered  doubtful 
by  Marq.  (Fund.  23^),  who  thinks  that  the  belief  in  it  arose 
from  a  false  reading  in  1  S  20  28,  where,  for  '  asked  leave  of  me 
unto  Bethlehem '  (cp  ©bal)  he  reads  (with  Klo.)  'asked  leave 
of  me  until  the  meal-time '  ('cth  lehem  for  beth  lehem)—o.  sound 
emendation.  From  the  fact  that  David's  sister  Abigail  (i)  (q.v.) 
married  a  man  of  Jezreel  (near  Carmel  in  Judah,  the  native 
place  of  David's  favourite  wife  Abigail),  and  that  David  himself 
took  his  first  wife  from  that  place  (see  Ahinoam),  Marquart 
suspects  that  the  hero's  real  home  was  farther  south  than 
Bethlehem,  perhaps  at  Arad.  This  view  he  supports  by  a 
plausible  but  unprovable  conjecture,  viz.,  that  Sharnmah  the 
Aradite  (so  he  reads  in  2  S.  2^25;  see  Haroditi-:) — i.e.,  the 
man  of  Arad — is  Sharnmah,  David's  brother,  and  that  Ahiam  b. 
Shobab  the  Aradite  (2  S.  23  33  ;  see  Hararite)  was  also  a 
relation  of  David.  Both  these  persons  were  enrolled  among 
David's  'thirty.'  The  name  of  the  home  of  David  may  con- 
ceivably have  been  forgotten,  and  (quite  apart  from  1  S.  2628)  a 
tradition  such  as  that  in  2  S.  23  14-17  may  have  suggested  to 
narrators  the  choice  of  Bethlehem  for  his  birthplace.  This  is 
probable.     Cp  Winckler,  Gesch.  1  24. 

3  A  later  tradition  increased  the  number  to  seven  (1  Ch.  2  13 
15)  or  rather  eight  (1  S.  16  rcf.  17  12  [B  om,]).  The  names  of 
three  out  of  the  seven  in  1  Ch.  I.e.  (viz.,  Nethanel,  2  ;  Ozem, 
1  ;  and  Raddai)  appear  to  be  fictitious  ;  cp  Gray,  HPN  233, 
Marq.  Fund.  25. 

4  The  duplicate  narratives  of  Saul's  first  meeting  with  David 
and  of  the  slaying  of  Goliath  respectively  are  : — 

(a.)  1  S.  10  14-23  17  i-IS  4  (part),  and 

(6)  1  S.  17  1-I8  4  (part),  2  S.  21  19. 
On  these  passages  what  is  most  necessary  has  been  stated  by 
Dr.  Introd.  169;  cp  also  the  writers  referred  to  in  Goliath. 
WRS  (O/yCO*)  433)  finds  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  two  opposite  traditions  as  to  David's  introduction  to  Saul 
inconclusive.  But  there  seems  no  strong  objection  to  regarding 
the  words  1^3  "i^n  'who  is  with  the  sbeep'in  iS.16ioasa 
harmonistic  interpolation  (see  St.  GVf  1  224  n.  2  ;  Bu.  Ri.  Sa. 
21 1),  and  it  seems  unnatural  to  take  the  words  of  Saul's  servant  in 
1  S.  16  18  proleptically.  The  true  continuation  of  1  S.  10  23  is 
not  17  1,  but  a  lost  description  of  David's  early  exploits  (see 
above),  which  was  followed  by  18  6  (in  a  shorter  form) Sa. 
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his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thousands ,'  from  which 
(see  v.Z&)  Saul  inferred  that  the  ambition  of  his  spoiled 
favourite  would  not  rest  satisfied  without  the  crown 
itself.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  MTdoes  not  give  the 
original  form  of  this  passage.  Whether  the  Hebrew  text 
underlying  the  LXX  contained  the  words  'when  David 
returned,'  etc. ,  and  the  clause  at  the  end  of  v.  S,  is  a  point 
on  which  critics  differ.  Even  if,  as  Buckle  supposes,  the 
LXX  translator,  to  produce  a  simpler  narrative,  umitU'd 
these  clauses,  it  is  not  denied  by  that  critic  that  the  former 
clause  is  an  editorial  insertion;1  it  was  not,  thcrel'nrc, 
the  slaughter  of  Goliath  by  the  shepherd  lad  that 
(according  to  the  tradition)  made  Saul  suspect  that 
David  nourished  hopes  of  becoming  king. 

This,  however,  is  merely  a  negative  statement.  What 
was  it,  we  may  ask,  that,  according  to  the  best  analysis  of 
chap.  17,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Saul?  To  the  present 
writer,  as  well  as  to  St  ado  and  Wellhausen,  t  S.  1Si> 
(with  the  omission  of  the  reference  to  Goliath)  seems  to 
presuppose  some  account  of  Da\  id's  early  exploits  as  a 
warrior  which  stood  in  no  connection  with  the  story  of 
Goliath,  and  indeed  was  remo\cd  by  the  editor  to  make 
room  for  it.  It  was  these  early  exploits  of  a  trained 
warrior  that  excited  the  jealousy  of  Saul,  but  (since  v. 
83-n,  which  l?1,  omits,  are  derived,  like  vv.  17-19,  which 
also  i5!  omits,  from  another  source)  did  not  suggest  the 
thought  of  David's  wash  for  the  crown.  This  is  no 
doubt  psychologically  intelligible.  Saul  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  his  too  popular  armour-bearer,  and  so  he 
transferred  him  to  a  post  which  would  remove  him 
from  his  own  immediate  presence.  The  tradition  adds 
that  this  served  to  promote  David's  interests.  Even 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (see  Michal,  Eglah,  Ith- 
keam),  fell  under  his  fascination,  and  her  jealous  father 
resolved  to  put  the  young  captain  on  a  perilous  enter- 
prise, promising  him  his  daughter's  hand  in  return  for 
the  customary  proofs  of  victory,  but  secretly  hoping  that 
he  would  never  return.  David  went  forth,  slew  a 
hundred  Philistines,  and  won  his  wife,2  but  the  anxiety 
of  Saul  went  on  increasing  after  such  a  manifest  proof 
of  the  divine  protection  of  David. 

This  is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
view  which  treats  chap.  18  as  a  homogeneous  narrative  ; 
but  who  can  assert  that  this  view  of  the  facts  produces 
the  impression  of  being  perfectly  historical?  It  will  be 
noticed  that  we  have  laid  no  stress  on  the  song  of  the 
women  (IS7).  The  fragment  is  indeed  clearly  ancient  ; 
but  it  seems  best  understood  as  coming  from  a  time  when 
David  was  already  king.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most 
important  point.  We  need  a  narrative  of  still  greater 
simplicity  and  verisimilitude.  It  is,  as  Stade  remarks,3 
more  credible  that  Saul  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  David  of  his  own  accord,  in  order  to  bind 
the  young  hero  to  the  family  of  his  benefactor,  and 
that  Saul's  jealousy  broke  out  after,  not  before  the 
man-iage.  Besides,  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  Saul, 
first,  to  send  David  away  as  a  captain  of  a  thousand 
(18 13),  and  then  to  bring  him  back  to  the  court  as  the 
king's  son-in-law.  For  this  position  had  attached  to  it 
the  captaincy  of  the  body-guard  (see  1  S.  22 14,  <£>,:A[  ), 
which  gave  its  holder  a  rank  next  to  Abner  the  general 
(1  S.  L''i25},  so  that  Saul  would  be  continually  liable  to 
fresh  irritation  from  the  sight  of  David.  We  cannot, 
however,  positively  assert  that  Stade's  correction  of  the 
tradition  brings  us  face  to  face  with  facts,  and  must  be 
content  to  believe  that  the  early  story  of  David's  life  is 
not  altogether  a  popular  fiction,    without  insisting  too 

1  See  Buclde's  interesting  analysis,  as  embodied  in  SBOT, 
Heb.  edition.  This  critic  seems  to  hold  that  the  Goliath-story 
was  originally  closed  by  a  description  of"  the  festal  rejoioing 
which  greeted  the  returning  warriors  and  e-.pe.Jally  David,  and 
that  the  same  document  then  went  on  10  relate  the  terror  with 
which  David's  success  inspired  Saul,  the  king's  removal  of  I  >uvid 
to  a  high  military  post,  and  the  episode  of  Merab.  For  Stade's 
view,  see  Samuel,  ii. 

2  On  the  coarse  but  not  in  itself  incredible  requirement  of  Saul 
(1  S.  IS  25  27  2  S.  3  14),  see  Marbiage,  and  cp  St.  Gesck.  1  232. 

J  GVI  1  233  ;  cp  We.  CH  251. 
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much  on  the  most  romantic  and  interesting,  and  therefore 
least  certain,  parts  of  it.  One  of  these  least  certain  parts 
is  the  account  of  David's  early  relations  with  MlCHAL 

(t)  I  arious  late  nar-rativcs.—On  the  episode  of  Saul's  broken 
promise  of  Merab  as  a  wife  f...r  David  (1  S.  IS  17-19)  it  is  un- 
necessary toclwell.  The  story,  as  all  agree,  interrupts  the  original 
context  of  chap.  18,  to  which  the  insertion  has  been  clumsily 
fated  by  an  interpolation  in  v.  11b.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a 
notice  drawn  Irom  a  distinct  source.  The  language  of  w.  17 
and  19  seems  to  presuppose  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath  (17 
25  speaks  of  Mil-  king's  promise  of  his  daughter,  and  the  whole 
narrative  implies  that  David  is  as  yet  a  mere  lad,  too  young  in 
facttomarr\).  It  might  of  course  be  historical  in  spite  of  its  close 
connection  with  that  highly  imaginative  story.  Since,  however, 
Michal,  not  Merab  (t£U,  however,  lias  Mipo/3),  appears  in  2  S. 
'21  8  as  the  mother  of  Adriel's  children,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  v.  hole  episode  of  Merab  rests  on  a  confusion  of  names.1 
In  sliuit,  we  have  two  variants  of  the  same  tradition,  and  the 
form  given  in  18  2o_^  is  the  more  likely  to  be  historical. 

Nor  need  we  pause  long  on  some  other  late  narratives,  (i.) 
The  acLinmt  of  Samuel's  solemn  consecration  of  David  as  king  in 
t  S.  10  1- 1  j  has  evidently  not  a  historical  but  a  religious  motive. 
To  devout  reaileis  the  'man  aecoiding  to  God's  mind'  would 
have  seemed  to  be  disparaged  if  he  had  not,  equally  with  his 
predecessor,  been  anointed  by  Samuel,  (ii.)  The  episode  of 
David's  visit  to  the  prophetic  community  at  Ramah  (l'J  18-24)  >s 
an  attempt,  in  the  style  of  the  midrash,  to  explain  the  proverb, 
'  Is  Saul  aKo  among  the  prophets?'  On  this,  as  well  as  on  (i.),  see 
Sami'i-.i.,  ii.  §  5.  (iii.)  The  pretended  madness  of  David  at  ( iath 
{'21  n-16  ;  see  Achish).  To  these  we  should,  not  inconceivably, 
add  (iv.)  a  part  of  the  story  of  David  and  Eathsheba  (see  Jjatji- 
SHelia). 

Let   us    now    resume    the    thread    of  the    narrative. 

David  was  at  first  known  to  the  servants  of  Saul  as  a 

o    a  +  +-u«  «««■»+   brave  warrior  and  a  skilled  musician, 

j.  „      ,  and  also  as  clever  of  speech  and  comely 

of  Saul.  t*-u  *         u     j-j  1 

in  person.      \\  hatever  he  did  seemed 

to  prosper,  for  he  had  not  only  unusual  abilities,  but  also 
a  power  of  fascination  which  seemed  «.  special  sign  of 
the  divine  favour  (cp  Ps,  462).  His  prowess  in  the  war 
against  the  Philistines  marked  him  out  as  one  worthy  .to 
be  the  king's  friend.  He  was,  in  fact,  rewarded,  first 
of  all  with  the  position  of  a  royal  armour-bearer,  and 
then  with  the  hand  of  Saul's  daughter,  Michal.  For  a 
time  all  went  well.  In  the  intervals  of  military  service 
he  played  on  his  harp,  and  by  his  skill  in  music  chased 
away  the  '  evil  spirit '  of  melancholy,  which  already 
threatened  to  mar  the  king's  career.  Saul's  gratitude, 
however,  was  not  proof  against  the  severe  trial  to  which 
it  was  exposed  by  David's  growing  popularity,  and, 
it  would  seem,  by  his  close  intimacy  with  Jonathan. 
The  heir  to  the  throne  had,  like  Michal,  passed  under 
the  spell  of  David,  and  become  his  devoted  friend, 
probably  his  sworn  brother,-  and  the  disturbed  mind  of 
the  king  conceived  the  idea  that  Jonathan  had  stirred 
up  David  to  be  his  father's  enemy,  in  the  expectation 
{we  must  suppose)  of  succeeding  him  as  king  {'S2S). 
Saul  brooded  over  this  idea,  and  even  reasoned  with  his 
son  on  the  folly  of  supposing  that  his  crown,  if  he  came 
by  these  unholy  means  to  wear  it  before  the  time,  would 
be  secure  from  such  a  powerful  and  ambitious  subject  as 
David  (2O31).  Hence,  tradition'  reports,  Saul  'spoke 
to  Jonathan  his  son,  and  to  all  his  servants,  that  they 
should  slay  David'  (19i),  and  even  sought,  in  a  fit  of 
frenzy,  to  pierce  David  with  his  javelin  (18 10/.  [<S),:  omits] 
I99).  Whether  it  was  due  to  Jonathan's  influence  that 
the  final  breach  between  Saul  and  David  was  averted, 
we  cannot  tell  ;  the  story  in  19 1-7  seems  really  another 
version  of  that  in  chap.  20.  It  is  equally  uncertain 
whether  the  story  in  19n-i7  has  any  claim  to  represent 
the  closing  scene  in  David's  life  at  Gibeah.  There  are 
difficulties  in  regarding  it  as  the  true  sequel  to  19  8-10. 
It  may  possibly  come  from  another  source, :i  and  refer 

1  This  is  the  view  expressed  in  EBfi),  art.  'Da\id.'  WRS 
there  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  episode  of  Merab  (including 
v.  21/'),  like  the  section  of  chap.  17  to  which  k  specially  refers,  is 
wanting  in  <£»",  the  text  represented  by  which  he  regards  as 
superior  to  that  of  MT  in  ebap-.   17/  (cp  OT/CP)  431/)- 

2  See  YV'k.S  RiL  SVw.l-i  ;;  ,5  ;  Cov'knant,  §  4  ;  and  cp  also, 
with  caution,  Trumbull,  lUood-coi'duuit  ('85). 

3  Verse  10  should  end  at  'escaped,'  and  v.  11  should  begin, 
'And  it  came  to  pass  that  night  that  Saul  sent'  (so  (ESba,  hut 
not  L). 
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to  a  slightly  later  period  in  David's  life.  The  daring 
spirit  of  that  hero  might  prompt  him  to  visit  his  wife, 
even  after  his  first  flight,1  or  at  least  the  first  reciters  of 
the  tale  may  have  meant  it  to  be  so  understood.  There 
remains  the  story  in  chap.  20,  which  (putting  aside  the 
opening  words  as  u  misleading  editorial  insertion,  and 
7'?'.  4-17  as  an  expansion,  due  to  an  early  editor -who 
loved  the  theme  of  Jonathan's  friendship  fur  David) 
evident!  v  gives  <*  traditional  account  of  the  rupture 
between  Saul  and  David.  Whether  it  is  historical, 
however,  is  quite  uncertain.  There  were,  of  course, 
gaps  in  the  tradition,  especially  as  regards  the  earlier 
period  of  David's  life.  Two  great  facts  were  certain, 
viz.,  the  transformation  of  Saul's  original  kindness 
t  ) wards  David  into  its  opposite,  and  the  firm  friendship 
between  David  and  Jonathan.  Out  of  these  facts  the 
reciters  of  legends,  aided  by  a  traditional  acquaintance 
with  the  general  circumstances  of  the  time,  had  to 
produce  the  best  detailed  account  of  David's  flight  from 
Saul  that  they  could. 

As  was  natural,  David  turned  his  steps  southward. 
In  the  hill-country  of  Judah  he  would  find  hiding-places 
TV  >i+  enough,  and  if  the  arm  of  Saul  threatened 
^  '  to  reach  him  even  there,  he  could  easily 
seek  the  hospitality  of  some  one  of  the  neighbouring 
peoples.  This,  it  is  true,  would  be  most  displeasing  to 
a  worshipper  of  Yahwe  {see  li(.>  19)  ;  but  it  must  have 
already  occurred  to  David  as  a  possibility,  for  he  scion 
afterwards  placed  his  father  and  mother  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  Moab  (--3  /  ;  see  Mo.\B)= 
At  present,  his  first  impulse  was  to  fly  with  his  men 
to  the  sai ict uar v  at  Nob,  or  perhaps  rather  Gibeon 
( ice  Nun),  where  he  had  already,  it  would  seem,  liar  I 
occasion  to  consult  the  priestly  oracle  (22  15).  On  his 
arrival,  so  the  tradition  declares,  he  obtained  bread,  by 
a  plausible  but  fictitious  storv,  from  the  consecrated 
table,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  victory  in  the  king's  '  business,' 
the  mighty  sword  of  Goliath  (see  Goliath,  §  3).  We 
can  hardly  venture  to  accept  this  account  as  correct  ;3 
it  is  most  probably  a  later  writer's  attempt  to  fill  up  a 
gap  in  the  old  tradition.  Whatever  took  place,  it  is 
certain  that  David  \cry  soon  hastened  on  to  the  forti- 
fied hill-town  of  Adullam.  Here  he  w  as  still  in  his  native 
land,  though  probably  not  among  Israelites  (see  Adul- 
lam) ;  he  could  worship  his  own  god,  and  might  hope 
to  be  safe  from  his  pursuers.  In  the  fort  (not  the  cave) 
of  Adullam  he  was  joined  by  his  family,  and  by  a  small 
band  of  fellow-outlaws  (about  400  in  number).  Mean- 
time Doeg,  the  Edomite,  who  had  seen  David  conversing 
with  the  priest  Ahimelech  at  Nob  (or  Gibeon),  had  re- 
ported the  circumstance  with  details,  which  mayor  may 
not  have  been  his  own  invention,4  to  Saul,  and  the  king  in- 
ferred from  the  report  that  Ahimelech  had  used  the  sacred 
oracle  in  support  of  treasonable  designs  of  David.  It  is 
only  his  rooted  belief  in  David's  treason  that  excuses  the 
fierceness  with  which  Saul  destroyed,  not  only  the  eighty-  | 
five  priests,5  but  also  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
of  Nob  or  rather  Gibeon  ('.'2  iS/. )  ;  see  Gibeon,  Doeg, 
Abiathar,  Ran.  He  also  indicated  the  expulsion  of 
David  from  the  royal  family  by  giving  Michal,  David's 
wife,  to  a  new  husband  (see  Michal). 

David  now  became  a  captain  of  freebooters,  levying 

1  The  danger  of  such  an  enterprise  was  diminished  by  the 
reluctance  to  violate  the  apartments  of  women  and  to  attack  a 
sleeping  foe,  which  appears  also  in  Judg.  IG2,  and  anions  the 
Arabs.  Wellhausen  cites  a  close!)' parallel  case  from  Sprenger's 
L.t'ben  lilu/iainiiiaif,  '1  =4  }. 

-  See  the  text  as  exhibited  by  lludde  in  SEPT. 

3  It  i~.  incredible  thai  I).i\  id  should  have  passed  by  the  sanctu- 
ary without  '  inquiring  of  Yahwe,'  nor  does  the  reference  to  the 
'sword  of  Goliath*  incline  us  much  to  accept  the  rest  of  the 
story.  That  the  words  assigned  tu  Saul  in  2"2  8  rightly  express 
the  king's  belief  is,  however,  more  than  probable. 

4  It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  David  did  take  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  sacred  oracle.  The  reference  to 
the  sword  uf  Goliath  in  22  10^  i>  interpolated  (see  Budde). 

5  So  MT  Pesh.  and  Vg.;  vT> l; A,  by  a  manifest  error,  305. 
Jos.,  combining  the  two  readings)  385  {Ant.vi.V2t).     <3L  has 
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blackmail  on  those  who  could  pay  it,  in  return  for  pro- 
tection against  Amalekites,  Philistines, 

4.  An  outlaw.  Qr  Qther  enL.mies  We  have  an  attrac- 
tive and  sympathetic  sketch  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
generous  spirit  which  softened  the  harsher  details,  in  chap. 
2o.  Besides  the  means  of  subsistence,  David  looked, 
of  course,  for  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  his 
bitter  enemies.  In  this  way  he  held  his  ground  man- 
fully (with  the  support  of  the  priest  Abiathar)  against 
almost  overwhelming  odds,  trusting  that  he  was  being 
preserved  for  high  ends.  He  must  have  felt  that  none 
but  he  could  provide  Israel  with  the  leader  that  it 
needed,  though  to  work  directly  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  crown  would  have  been  contrary  to  his 
loyal  nature.  One  point  in  his  favour  there  was,  the 
value  of  which  can  hardly  be  overrated—  viz. ,  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  untravelled  student  to  form  by  books  and  photo- 
graphs some  idea  of  those  '  tossed  and  broken  hills 
where  the  valleys  are  all  alike,  and  large  bodies  of  men 
may  camp  near  each  other  without  knowing  it.'  Major 
Conder  goes  even  further,  and  claims  that  through 
recent  identifications  the  narrative  assumes  a  consistency 
which  traditional  sites  have  destroyed.  '  From  Gibeah 
( Jeba'  near  Mukhmas)  David  flies  southward  to  Nob, 
thence  down  the  great  valley  to  Gath  (Tell  es-Safieh), 
from  Gath  he  returns  into  the  land  of  Judah,  then 
bounded  by  the  ShOphelah,  most  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  country  between  Achish  and  Saul,  Philistia 
and  Judah,  he  collects  his  band  into  the  strongest  site 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rich  cornlands 
of  Judah.  At  the  advice  of  the  seer  he  retires  to  the 
hills,  and  if  my  identification  of  Hareth  be  correct,  it  is 
but  a  march  of  4  m.  distance.  Here,  as  at  Adullam, 
he  was  also  within  easy  reach  of  his  family  at  Bethlehem. 
At  Haras  he  hears  that  the  Philistines,  whose  advance 
he  probably  barred  when  holding  Adullam,  had  invaded 
Ke'ilah  immediately  beneath  him,  and  it  is  this  propin- 
quity alone  which  accounts  for  his  attack  upon  the 
marauders. ' 1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  exact 
identifications  of  the  sites  referred  to  would  give  the 
narrative  of  David's  outlaw-period  a  greater  approxima- 
tion to  consistency.  But  this  able  explorer's  identifica- 
tions are  too  often  (like  that  of  Gath  above)  unproven, 
and  he  has,  on  principle,  omitted  to  take  account  of  the 
composite  character  of  the  biblical  narrative. - 

We  left  David  at  Adullam  ;  we  next  find  him  before 
another  fortified  town  (1  S.  ^D-13),  called  Keilah  {(/.v.), 
of  which  Ahithophel  was  perhaps  a  native  (see  Giloh). 
His  hope  was  to  secure  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
by  chastising  the  Philistines  who  were  besieging  it. 
Supported  by  an  oracle,  he  attacked  and  defeated  those 
most  dangerous  of  foes.  He  was  disturbed,  however,  by 
another  oracle,  warning  him  that  the  men  of  Ke'ilah 
would  surrender  their  benefactor  to  Saul.  The  king 
was,  in  fact,  on  his  way  with  his  whole  fighting  force, 
and  David  would  sooner  trust  himself  to  the  intricacies 
of  the  wilderness  than  to  the  '  bolts  and  bars '  of 
Ke'ilah.  Whether  David  really  went  from  the  '  forest 
of  Hareth'  to  Ke'ilah,  is  highly  uncertain.  The 
anecdote  in  '.^1-13  is  not  necessarily  the  sequel  of 
the  connected  narrative  in  21 1-9  22  Nor  can  we 
assume  (with  Conder)  that  the  generous  action  related 
in  chap.  21  took  place  immediately  before  the  events 
described  in  chap.  2:>  ;  for,  as  critics  agree,  the  narrative 
is  but  a  duplicate  of  the  traditional  story  given  in  a 
better  form  in  chap.  26. 3     If  we  ask  how  much  of  the 

1  PEl-Q,  '75,  P-  149- 

-  See  bonder,  '  The  Scenery  of  David's  Outlaw  Life,' 
E/C/fO,  '75,  pp.  4r-48. 

a  J  hat  the  story  in  chap.  :M  is  more  original  than  that  in 
chap.  J4  is  obvious.  The  conversation  which  it  gives  is  full  of 
antique  and  characteristic  ideas,  wanting  in  chap.  ^4.  That 
David  is  recognised  by  his  vuiec  is  meaningless  in  24  16  (cp. 
re  :,),  hut  appropriate  in  20  17.  See  I_'.u.  J?i.  \,f  o27  f  ■  aud  <_-d 
Ch..-.  Aids,  -:Z-0j.  ' 
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details  of  these  hairbreadth  escapes  is  historical,  the 
reply  must  be  equally  disappointing  to  literalists.  The 
central  facts  of  the  stories  are  all  that  we  can  safely 
rely  upon.  Such  a  detail,  for  instance,  as  the  meeting 
of  David  and  Jonathan  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  (2oi6-i8) 
is  obviously  an  innocent  piece  of  romance  ;  in  fact  it  is 
but  another  version  of  the  favourite  story  of  the  'covenant' 
between  the  friends.  Nor  can  we  venture  to  assume 
that,  if  David  once,  in  accordance  with  a  chivalrous 
rule  still  common  in  Arabia,  spared  the  life  of  his  sleeping 
foe,  either  he  or  Saul  displayed  that  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment which  a  later  age  attributed  to  them. 

Strangely  enough,  the  two  accounts  of  David's 
generosity  towards  Saul  are  the  setting  of  a  perhaps 
more  completely  historical  story — that  of  David  and 
Nabal  (chap.  2i>).  The  portrait  of  David  here  given  is 
less  idealistic,  but  seems  much  more  truthful  than  that 
in  chaps.  2-k  and  2ii.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  sketch 
of  Abigail.  To  her  it  was  that  1  Uvid  owed  his  avoid- 
ance of  blood-guiltiness.  To  her,  too,  he  was  indebted 
for  the  improvement  which  took  place  in  his  social 
status.  As  the  husband  of  Abigail,  he  was  no  longer 
a  mere  freebooter,  but  the  wealthy  head  of  i  powerful 
Calebite  family,  and  so  took  one  step  forward  towards 
his  ultimate  enthronement  at  Hebron  as  king  of  Judah.1 
How  long  David  remained  in  the  Calebite  district  of 
Carmel,  we  do  not  know.  He  is  next  introduced  as 
__., ,  ,.  despairing  of  being  able  to  hold  out  any 
p,  ...  . .  longer  against  his  foe  ;    '  there  is  nothing 

rmnstines.  ^^  for  me|,  he  said|  ,than  speedily  to 

escape  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines'  ('27 1).  So  he 
placed  himself  and  his  600  at  the  disposal  of  Achish, 
king  of  Gath.  Ill  at  ease,  however,  among  the  Philis- 
tine chieftains,  he  induced  his  new  suzerain  to  give  him 
as  a  residence  the  outlying  town  of  Ziklag.  Here  he 
still  maintained  amicable  relations  with  his  friends  in 
Judah,  and  though  he  craftily  professed  to  be  engaged  in 
raids  against  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  he  was  in  reality  more 
honourably  employed  (see  Achish,  Amalek,  §  3). 

At  length,  in  the  second  year,  a  change  in  his  relation 
to  Achish  became  imminent.  The  Philistine  lords,  who 
had  probably  long  been  suspicious  of  his  intentions, 
refused  to  let  David  join  them  in  their  campaign 
against  Saul.  David  on  his  side  professed  eagerness 
to  fight  for  Achish  ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  take  his 
words  too  literally.  Historians,  it  is  true,  differ  in  their 
view  of  David's  conduct.  It  seems  psychologically  prob- 
able, however,  that  David  was  only  too  glad  to  be  sent 
back  by  Achish  to  Ziklag,  with  a  charge  not  to  cherish 
revengeful  thoughts  against  his  friendly  suzerain  ( 1  S. 
29 10,  <§).  A  picture,  Homeric  in  its  vividness,  is  given 
of  the  effect  produced  on  David  and  his  men  by  the 
sight  that  met  them  at  Ziklag,  which  the  cruel  Amalek- 
ites  had  plundered  (30 3-6).  An  oracle  encouraged 
David  to  pursue  his  foes.  He  came  up  with  them,  and 
chastised  them  severely.  The  account  closes  with  a  list 
of  the  towns  in  Judah,  to  which  David  sent  politic  gifts. 
His  ambitious  plans  were  no  doubt  maturing. 

Meantime  Saul  had  fallen  on  Gilboa  and  Israel  was 
in  a  state  of  chaos.     The  Philistines  were  masters  of  the 
fi  At  TT  h  fertile   lowlands    of    Jezreel    and    the 

Jordan,  but  disdained  to  interfere  with 
the  poorer  country  of  Judah.  There  were  some  even 
in  northern  Israel  who  thought  that  David  and  David 
alone  could  help  them,  and  among  these  were  probably 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  to  whom  he  sent  graciously 
expressed  thanks  for  their  chivalrous  rescue  of  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  (2  S.  25-7  cp  317).      David, 

1  Wi.  (Gf}  1 25)  sees  underlying  the  Nabal-story  a  tradition 
that  David  was  '  prince  of  Caleb '  (a  tribe  or  district),  and, 
following  C.  Niebubr,  he  even  finds  this  title  in  2  S.  3  8,  where, 
according  to  E V,  Abner  says,  '  Am  I  a  dog's  head  ? '  but  where 
Wi.  renders,  'Am  I  the  prince  of  Caleb?'  (3^2).  Marquart's 
theory  (see  above,  §  1,  note  2),  that  David  was  really  a  man  of 
S.  Judah,  might  be  used  to  corroborate  Wi.'s  opinion.  In  any 
case,  the  facts  on  which  Marquart's  theory  is  based  illustrate 
this  period.     See  Dog,  §  3  (5). 
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however,  was  content  to  let  Abner  have  his  way,  and 
attempt  to  consolidate  the  weakened  regal  authority  in 
the  North,  nominally  for  Saul's  incompetent  son,  Ish- 
baal.  For  the  present,  David  transferred  his  residence, 
in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  to  Hebron,  placing  his  men 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  or  villages.  The  elders  of 
Judah  took  the  hint,  and  solemnly  acknowledged  him 
as  their  king. 

It  was  not  a  grand  position.  As  king  of  Judah,  David 
was  no  less  a  vassal  of  the  Philistines  than  when  he  was 
only  lord  of  Ziklag  ;  1  indeed,  he  still  retained  Ziklag. 
This  only  shows  his  caution,  however,  not  his  want  of 
patriotism.  Even  Abner  could  not  venture  to  let  the 
puppet  king  Ishbaal  revolt  from  the  Philistines  ;  2  rest 
was  the  first  need  both  of  Israel  and  of  Judah.  We 
cannot,  however,  suppose  that  David  and  his  band  were 
idle.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  the  conquest  of 
the  Jebusite  fortress  of  Zion  belongs  to  the  period  of 
1  )avid's  tribal  kingship,3  and  not  (as  is  generally  sup- 
posed) to  the  commencement  of  his  enlarged  sovereignty. 
When  the  Philistines  made  that  bold  attempt  to  seize 
David  which  is  related  in  2S.  5 17,  David,  we  hear, 
took  refuge  in  '  the  stronghold.'  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  a  different  '  stronghold '  is  meant  from  that 
mentioned  in  vv.-jg  (which  there  is  reason  to  assign  to 
the  same  document).  The  Philistines  themselves  are 
uncertain  where  they  will  find  David ;  clearly  then 
David  had  more  than  one  place  of  residence.  We  are 
also  told  that  they  '  came  up '  to  seek  David,  and  spread 
themselves  out  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  near  Jerusalem. 
It  is  true  that  where  the  narrative  2  S.  56-9  is  placed,  it 
seems  to  have  reference  to  the  beginning  of  David's 
kingship  over  Israel.  Probably,  however,  something 
has  fallen  out  before  v.  6.  The  lost  passage  presumably 
referred  to  David's  removal  of  his  residence  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  narrative  which  has  been  preserved  explains 
how  the  king  and  '  his  men '  possessed  themselves  ot 
the  all  but  impregnable  fortress. 

By  this  important  conquest  David  secured  his  position 
from  all  possible  enemies,  whether  Philistine  or  Israelite. 
He  also  doubtless  hoped  to  make  Zion  what  it  ulti- 
mately became — the  capital  of  united  Israel.  We  may 
assume  that  this  caused  uneasiness  to  Abner,  who 
doubtless  had  dreams  of  a  reunited  Israel  under  the 
sceptre  of  a  descendant  or  kinsman  of  Saul.  These 
dreams  must  have  been  rudely  interrupted  by  the  news 
of  David's  success.  Abner  well  understood  what  the 
conquest  of  Zion  portended,  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  seek  to  counteract  David's  ambition.  He  had 
no  occasion  to  form  an  elaborate  plan  of  operations  ; 
he  had  but  to  allow  the  unsleeping  jealousy  of  Israel 
and  Judah  to  display  itself.  There  would  be  constant 
border  hostilities,  and  Judah,  as  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
would  (he  must  have  hoped)  be  reduced  to  vassalage  to 
Israel,  and  in  time  perhaps  incorporated  into  the  king- 
dom. A  '  very  sore  battle '  is  reported  between  the 
men  of  Ishbaal  and  those  of  David  by  the  pool  of 
Gibeon.  It  began  with  a  mere  sham  fight  ;  but  such  a 
contest  could  not  be  expected  to  end  without  bloodshed, 
and  Abner  must  have  foreseen  this  when  he  and  the 
men  of  Ishbaal  set  out  from  Mahanaim  (2  S.  212-17). 
The  result  was  disastrous  for  the  cause  of  Ishbaal,  and 
year  after  year  the  war  was  renewed  with  constant  loss 
of  prestige  to  the  house  of  Saul".  Fierce  private  passions, 
too,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  time  (see  Abner  ;  Ish- 
baal, 1;  JOAB,  1).  At  length,  Ishbaal  being  removed, 
David  stood  alone,  sad  but  confident,  for  who  else 
could  be  thought  of  in  this  hour  of  need?  Had  he  not 
in  the  olden  time  been  Israel's  leader  against  the 
Philistines,  and  was  he  not  by  marriage  a  member  of 

1  This  view  is  accepted  by  St.,  E.  Mey.,  We.,  Kamph., 
Kittel. 

2  See  Kamph  ZA  TIV  6  4v97  t'86] ;  Ki.  Hist.  11.  The 
older  view  (see  St.)  was  that  Abner  upheld  the  banner  of  Israel 
against  the  Philistines  ;  but  Kamph.  shows  at  great  length  that 
the  evidence  will  not  justify  this. 

3  See  Klo.  Sam.  u.  Kdn.  i^6jf. ;  Gesch.  159. 
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Saul's  house  (2  S.  5.:  313-16)?  So  the  elders  of  Israel 
accepted  the  inevitable,  and  anointed  the  son  of  Jesse 
king  over  Israel. 

David  was  now,  according  to  a,  not  very  early  tradi- 
tion,1 in  his  thirty-eighth  year  ;  seven  and  a  half  years 
_.  had  elapsed  since  he  first  became  king 

7.  King  over     at   Hebron       His   training   had    been 


Israel : 
the  Philistines. 


long  and  varied,  and  he  might  now 
fairly  hope  to  finish  the  work  which 
Saul  had  begun,  and  remove  for  ever  the  danger  of 
Philistine  invasions.  The  Philistines  knew  what  they 
had  to  expect  from  the  new  king  of  '  all  Israel  and 
Judah,'  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  '  seeking  him.'  They 
felt  towards  him  as  the  Syrian  king  felt  towards  Ahab  : 
if  he  were  only  slain  or  captured,  the  fate  of  Israel  was 
settled.  They  knew,  too,  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, and  sought  to  capture  him  before  he  could 
retire  into  his  newly-won  stronghold  of  Zion.  They 
were  too  late  for  this,  and  challenged  him  to  battle  in 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  westward  from  Jerusalem  (2S. 
518-25;  cp  Baal-perazim).  Two  great  victories  are 
said  to  have  been  won  on  this  occasion  by  David.  We 
have  also  a  record  of  individual  exploits  and  of  personal 
dangers  run  by  David  in  2  S.  21 15-22  238-17  (see  Ishbi- 
bp:nob,  etc.),  which  must,  it  would  seem,  have  stood 
originally  close  to  5  6-12  17-25.  It  is  singular  that  this 
should  be  almost  all  that  is  told  us  respecting  what,  if 
entirely  David's  work,  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  his 
achievements.  One  more  notice  indeed  has  come  down 
to  us  (2S.  81)  ;  but  it  is  tantalisingly  short.  It  states 
that  '  David  smote  the  Philistines  and  subdued  them, 
and  took '  something  of  importance  '  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines.'  The  Chronicler  thinks  that  what  David 
'took'  was  '  Gath  and  its  towns'  (iCh.lSi),  and  this 
is  certainly  plausible,  for  deeds  of  high  renown  were 
performed  near  Gath  (see  Elhanan,  i),  and  afterwards 
we  find  600  men  of  Gath  in  David's  service  (2  S.  15 18  ; 
see  below,  §  11).  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
Ashdod  was  the  city  spoken  of  in  the  true  text  (see 
Metheg-Ammah).  Snll  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a 
total  defeat  of  the  Philistines  as  the  passage  just  quoted 
ascribes  to  David,  is  historical.  That  the  Israelites 
were  delivered  from  the  dread  of  these  foes  is  indisput- 
able ;  but  that  David  broke  the  power  of  the  Philistines 
is  not  probable.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  was  helped  either  by  an 
Egyptian,  or  by  a  Musrite  (N.  Arabian)  intervention. - 
Moreover,  the  friendly  terms  on  which  David  appears 
to  have  stood  with  the  Philistines  at  a  later  time  suggest 
that  he  had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  this  people  on 
conditions  equally  honourable  to  both  sides,  one  of 
which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen  reason  to  think,  was 
the  restoration  of  the  ark  (see  Ark,  §  5). 

However  this  may  be,  David  was  certainly  not  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  of  a  general.      This  is  plain  from 

«    mi.  his  wise  measures  on  the  rebellion  of 

8.  Other  wars.    ...  r     ,.  .  ,  ,  ,. 

Absalom,   of  which  we  have  very  full 

particulars.  His  other  wars,  with  neighbours  only  less 
dangerous  than  the  Philistines,  may  be  conveniently 
referred  to  here.  We  have  a  summary  of  them  in  the 
same  section  that  refers  to  the  subduing  of  the  Philis- 
tines (2S.  Si-14,  cp  1  S.  I-I47,  and  see  Saul,  i  §  3), 
and  further  information  respecting  the  Ammonite  war 
in  2  S.  10  11 1  12=6-31.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
study  these  notices  critically,  both  from  a  purely  literary, 
and  from  a  historical,  point  of  view.  The  two  points  of 
view,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  kept  very  long  apart.  A  pre- 
liminary literary  analysis,  however,  will  quickly  show  us 
that  in  2  S.  81-14  we  are  dealing,  not  with  an  original 

1  See  2S.  :'»4  (the  work  of  a  Peutcronomistic  editor). 

2  If  an  Egyptian  intervention  be  supposed  we  must  place  it 
during  the  twenty-first  Egyptian  dynasty.  Scu  WMM  (As.  v. 
Eur.  380),  who  thinks  that  the  notice  in  iK.  9  16  presupposes 
the  Egyptian  occupation  of  Philistia.  Observe  that  Caphtorim 
is  called  a  'son'  of  iMizraim  (see  Caphtor,  §4).  The  alterna- 
tive theory,  however,  seems  much  more  probable  (setJQR  11 
['99]  559>  and  CP  Mizraim,  §  2  b). 
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narrative,  but  with  a  panegyric  made  up  from  various 
sources,  containing  strong  traces  of  editorial  work.  As 
to  2  S.  10  the  case  is  not  at  first  sight  so  clear  ;  but  a 
further  investigation  reveals  here,  too,  the  hand  of  the 
editor.  The  contents  also  must  be  criticised,  and  this 
will  greatly  clear  up  the  problems  of  literary  analysis. 
The  historical  results  of  the  whole  process  are  not  unim- 
portant.1 

(a)  Moab. — Little  enough  is  told  us  of  David's  war 
with  the  Moabites  (cp  Moab);  but  that  little  is  suggestive. 
With  cold-blooded  precision  the  conqueror  destroyed 
two-thirds  (such  is  the  meaning  of  2  S.  82)  of  the  entire 
fighting  force  of  Moab.  The  description  seems  to  imply 
that  it  was  an  act  of  national  retaliation,  and  the  offence 
which  caused  this  may  be  plausibly  conjectured.  The 
kingdom  of  Ishbaal,  as  Kamphausen  has  shown,  was 
by  no  means  so  powerful  as  the  early  writers  supposed. 
The  defeat  on  Gilboa  had  brought  the  Israelites  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  Saul's  feeble  successor  had  to  make 
terms,  not  only  with  the  Philistines,  but  also  with  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  to  whom  his  capital, 
Mahanaim,  was  only  too  accessible.  It  is  probable  that 
both  Moab  and  Ammon  granted  him  peace  only  under 
insulting  conditions,  and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
insults  that  were  possible  in  such  circumstances  from 
1  S  11 2  2S.  IO4.  David  of  course  had  to  give  these 
insolent  neighbours  a  lesson. 

(b)  Ammon.  —Passing  on  to  the  Ammonites,  we 
notice  that,  if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  degree  of  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  (2  S.  I231)/2  there  is  none  as 
to  the  gravity  of  their  offence  (2  S.  10 1-5).  The  account 
of  the  details  of  the  war  requires  very  careful  criticism. 
The  conduct  of  the  host  of  Israel  was  entrusted  to  Joab, 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  politic  self-restraint  of  this 
general  that  David  in  person  stormed  the  Ammonitish 
capital,  and  carried  away  the  crown  of  the  idol-god 
Milcom  (see  Ammon,  §  8).  The  difficulty  of  the  narra- 
tive is  caused  by  the  statements  which  it  contains  re- 
specting the  Aramruan  allies  of  the  Ammonites  and  the 
successes  which  David  gained  over  them.3  Was  the 
Zobah  mentioned  in  2  S.  106  (undoubtedly  an  ancient 
passage)  as  joining  with  Beth-rehob  to  send  help  to  the 
Ammonites,  -  powerful  kingdom  N.  of  Damascus,  to 
which  all  Aram  W,  of  the  Euphrates  was  subject  (as 
stated  in  2  S.  10 16),  or  was  it  a  small  state  near  the 
land  of  Ammon,  which  on  various  grounds  agrees  best 
with  our  expectations?  If  the  latter  view  be  adopted, 
we  must  regard  2S.  1015-19,2  as  a  late  editorial  in- 
sertion, akin  to  the  much  edited  passage  83-8,  and  all 
that  we  know  respecting  David's  relations  to  the 
Aramaeans  is  that  Joab  routed  the  forces  sent  by  them 
to  help  the  Ammonites,  so  that  they  '  feared  to  help  the 
Ammonites  any  more'  (2  S.  101319^).  The  statement 
of  86,  in  itself  so  improbable,  that  David  annexed 
Damascus,  is  due  to  a  misreading  of  a  passage  which 
appears  over  again  in  v.  14.  The  editor,  by  mistake, 
read  'Aram'  instead  of  '  Edom,'  and  then  interpreted 
'  Aram  '  as  '  Aram-Damascus.'  4 

{c)  Edom. — Lastly  we  come  to  the  war  with  Edom, 
which,  as  we  are  told  in  2S.  814,  was  incorporated  by 
David  into  his  kingdom.  We  are  left  entirely  ignorant 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  war,5  and  know  next  to  nothing 
of  the  details,  though  the  conquest  of  such  a  difficult 
region  would  have  been  well  worth  describing.      A  great 

1  On  the  criticism,  see  Samukt,,  ii.  §§  4,  6,  and  cp  Bu.  RL 
Si,  245/,  249^. ;  Klo.  Sam.  u.  Kon.  ;  Wi.  Gf 1  138 .#,  wff. 
For  another  estimate  of  the  evidence,  see  Kk.\kl,  §  iq. 

2  RVi'iff.  gives  the  more  favourable  view  (on  which  see  Dr. 
TBS  228)  that  David  put  the  Ammonitish  captives  to  forced 
labour  at  public  works. 

3  See  Wi.  Gil  178-144. 

4  Klo.,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  to  correct  'Edom '  in  v.  14 
into  'Aram.'  The  traditional  view  of  2  S.  85^  has  be  n  thought 
to  be  confirmed  by  1  K..  11  24  ;  but  there  the  words  '  when  David 
slewthtm'  are  a  gloss,  not  found  in  <BLL,  as  Klo.  himself  candidly 
points  out. 

5  Wi,  regards  the  war  as  the  resumption  of  hostilities  between 
David  as  '  prince  of  Caleb '  and  his  Edomite  neighbours  at  an 
earlier  period  (GI\  194). 
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victory  is  ascribed  to  David  in  the  Valley  of  Salt 

(q.v-),  to  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (2S.  813,  where  read 

'Edom'  for  'Aram'  with  (5,,AL  ;   Vs.  60,  title).      There 

is  also  an  incidental  reference  to  the  war  in  1  K.  11 15/., 

which  tells  us  that  the  Edomites  contested  every  inch  of 

ground,  but  received  no  quarter  from  their  conqueror. 

This  is  the  extent  of  our  information. 

To  sum  up.      If  it  is  one  of  David's  titles  to  fame  that 

he  for  a  time  united  '  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  from  T  >nn 

_    ,       ,,  to  Beersheba'  (2S.  242),  it  is  another 

9.  Later  tneory   lhaJ.  he  sccured  the  united  kingdom 

OiaDaVlcllC  from  fnmgll  attack_  From  Assyria 
P      *  and    Egypt    indeed    there    was    then 

nothing  to  fear  j1  but  the  small  neighbouring  peoples 
needed  the  lesson  which  he  gave  them.  That  his  suze- 
rainty or  sphere  of  influence  extended  to  the  Euphrates 
is  not,  however,  supported,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  by  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  documents.  The 
editor  of  2  S.  S,  who  perhaps  wrote  also  1015-19^,  eon- 
founded  the  two  Zobahs  2  and  made  other  mistakes,  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  mis-reading  of  the  evidence  he  and 
his  school  erected  the  airy  fabric  of  a  Davidic  empire 
large  enough  to  be  named  respectfully  among  the 
'  world-powers. '  This  theory  (for  such  we  must  call  it) 
fell  in  with  the  later  tendency  to  glorify  David,  and 
with  the  idea  of  a  great  Messianic  kingdom  of  which  the 
Davidic  was  a  tvpe  (Am.  9nf.,  post-exilic  ;  see  Amos, 
§  10,  Chronicles,  §  9).  It  cannot  be  resigned  without 
regret,  and  should  archaeological  discoveries  disclose 
some  grains  of  fact  which  may  have  assisted  the  growth 
of  historical  error,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  ancient  editors  were  not  entirely  arbitrary  in  their 
procedure.  That  David's  power  was  respected  as  far 
north  as  Hamath  (even  if  the  report  in  2  S.  810  be  not 
altogether  accurate)  need  not  be  denied.  The  question 
is,  Can  it  be  proved  that  friendship  had  given  place,  on 
David's  side,  to  suzerainty  ? 

David's  next  aim  was  to  provide  a  worthy  centre  for 
the  united  people  of  Israel.  I*n  this  he  showed  a  truly 
..    ,_,  masterly  statesmanship.      The  kingship 

'  .,  ,  of  Saul  was  not  altogether  different  from 
*  '  the  authority  exercised  by  the  greater 
•judges.'  It  never  entirely  divested  itself  of  a  tribal 
character,  as  is  clear  from  the  striking  narrative,  1  S. 
_.!6-8.  At  the  risk  of  alienating  the  men  of  Judah, 
who,  in  fact,  appear  as  the  chief  malcontents  in  subse- 
quent civil  disturbances,  David  transferred  his  royal 
residence  from  the  remote  southern  city,  Hebron,  to 
Jerusalem.  The  new  capital  had  not  indeed  all  the 
natural  advantages  which  could  be  wished  (see  Jeru- 
salem) ;  but  it  had  two  great  recommendations  :  (1)  it 
was  neither  Israelite  nor  Judahite,  having  been  recently 
won  by  David  and  his  men,  and  (2)  whilst  easily  access- 
ible from  the  north,  it  lay  close  to  David's  own  tribe  of 
Judah.  The  king  not  only  strengthened  its  fortifications , 
but  also  consecrated  it  by  solemnly  transferring  to  it  the 
newly  recovered  national  sanctuary  (see  Ark,  §  6)  from 
its  temporary  home  at  Baal  (see  Kirjath-JEARIm)  in 
Judah.  This  must  not  be  disparaged  as  merely  a  proof 
of  political  wisdom.  It  was  this,  no  doubt ;  but  it  also 
sprang  from  deep  religious  feeling,  as  the  old  tradition 
clearly  states  (2S.  621;  see  <5BAL).  David  felt  that 
the  true  principle  of  national  unity  and  strength  lay  in 
fidelity  to  Yahwe,  and  it  is  to  him  therefore  that  the 
world  is  ultimately  indebted  for  the  streams  of  spiritual 
life  which  have  issued  from  Jerusalem.  That  he  built  a 
palace  for  himself,  but  no  temple  for  the  ark,  seemed  a. 

1  It  is  quite  needless  to  suppose  that  David  made  a  nominal 
recognition  of  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt  (Wi.  GI 1  137).  This  is 
no  doubt  a  necessary  corollary  to  \V.  M.  Midler's  theory  of  the 
Egyptian  conquest  of  Philistia ;  but  that  theory  is  not  here 
accented  (see  above,  §  j,  end). 

2  The  cuneiform  evidence  for  two  Zobahs  will  be  found  in 
Del.  Par.  280,  Schr.  KGF  122.  The  historical  list  of  places 
given  in  ASurbanipal's  Annals,  7  108-114  (KB 2  2 16/.)  proves  the 
existence  of  a  Subiti  to  the  S.  of  Damascus  and  near  Ammon, 
and  apparently  distinct  from  that  in  the  geographical  lists  (on 
which  cp  Tomkins,  FEFQ,  Apr.  1885,  p.  113).     See  Zodah. 
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strange    inconsistency  to    a   later   age.      Whether    the 

course  that  he  took  was  prescribed  by  an  oracle,  it  is 

now  impossible  to  say  ;  the  narrative  in  2  S.  7,  with  the 

accompanying  prophecy,  is  one  of  the  late  Deuterono- 

mistic  insertions  and  cannot  be  safely  followed.1 

(a\  Army, — Both    in    military   and    in    civil    affairs 

David  was  careful  to  combine  the  necessary  innovations 

fi     a  j™-    ■       with  a  due  regard  for  the  old  habits 
11.  Acumnis-        ,   ,    ,.  f  ,,  .         ,  ■  ,    , 

...  .        and  feelings  of  the  people,   which  he 

'     thoroughly  understood.      The  tendency 

to  disintegration  inherent  in  the  old  clan-organisation 

(see  Government,   §  18)  he  sought  to   counteract  by 

the  institution  of  a  bodyguard,    which  was  «.  natural 

development  out  of  his  old  band  of  freebooters.     This 

well-disciplined    and    absolutely  trustworthy    'standing 

army '  was  sufficient  to  exhibit  t*  high  standard  to  the 

old  national  militia,  but  not  so  large  as  to  excite  popular 

suspicion.      Specially  honoured    were   the   thirty-seven 

heroes  of  whom  a  list  is  given  in  2  S.  23  (see  below,  i. ). 

It  is  uncurtain  whether  they  were  called  '  the  thirty'  or 

'  the  knights  '  ; 2  but  most  are  in  favour  of  the  former 

view.      They  were  conspicuous  for  their  fearless  courage, 

of  which   some    anecdotes   are   preserved.      Foreigners 

were   by  no   means    excluded  from  the  ranks    of   the 

Gibbon m    (AV    'mighty   men').      Shortly   before   the 

rebellion    of    Absalom,    Ittai    the   Gittite   had    entered 

David's  service  with  600  other  Philistines3  (2  S.  15 18), 

and  Uriah  the  Hittite  was  one  of  the  trusted  'thirty.' 

How  well   these   Philistine  mercenaries  repaid  David's 

confidence,  is  proved  by  2  S.  15 18  20  7  1  K.  I38.      (See 

Cherethites,  and  on  later  OT  references  to  the  king's 

foreign    guards    {e.g.,    Zeph.    18    Ezek.  446^],    WRS 

OTJCW  262  n.) 

[(i.)  The  list  of  heroes  in  2  S.23  enumerates  'the  Three* 
Ka.T  egoxqv'- — Ishbaal  (2),  Eleazar  (3),  and  Shammah  (3); 
then  follow  Abishai  and  Benaiah,  who  occupy  an  intermediary 
position;  and  finally,  the  heroes  themselves,  thirty-seven  in  all 
tv.  39).  There  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  this  number 
(see  Elika,  Eliphelet,  2),  and  the  numerous  textual  corrup- 
tions preclude  complete  certainty  as  to  their  names  and  origin 
(besides  the  special  articles  cp  Marq.  Fund.  157/.). 

The  heroes  seem  to  have  been  originally  arranged  in  pairs 
according  to  their  homes ;  thus  Maharai  and  Heleb  from 
Netophah  (2S6,  29),  two  from  Jattir  (38),  one  each  from  the 
neighbouring  places  of  Pirathon  and  Gaash  (30),  etc.  It  is 
noticeable  that  they  are  almost  wholly  of  Benjamjte  and  Judsean 
origin,  and  this  supports  the  conjecture  that  the  list  in  the  main 
refers  to  the  early  part  of  David's  life  (cp,  e.g.,  1  S.  22  1 /".), 
before  his  supremacy  was  spread  over  the  rest  of  Israel.  Note 
the  mention  of  Asahel  and  Uriah,  and  that-  Benaiah  is  merely 
the  head  of  David's  guard,  and  has  not  apparently  reached  the 
position  he  holds  in  2S.  S18  (see  below  [c]  2).  The  omission  of 
Joab  as  the  holder  of  any  official  position  is  remarkable,  and 
suggests  that  he  had  not  yet  become  '  captain  of  the  host,' 
although  the  references  \rivv.  18  (Abishai,  the  brother  of  Joab; 
cp  v.  24),  37  seem  to  show  that  he  was  not  unknown.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  whole  chapter  owes  its  present  form  to 
a  comparatively  late  editor  (cp  Kue.  Einl,  i.  2,  §  22,  n.  13).  _ 

(ii.)  In  1  Ch.  11  the  same  list  is  substantially  repeated — in  a 
few  cases  with  better  readings, — and  a  few  names  recur  in  1  Ch. 
27i-i4  (see  below,  [c]  i.).  Verses  41^-47  add  sixteen  other 
heroes,  who,  to  judge  from  the  gentilicia  (often  doubtful,  see 
Mahavite,  Mesobaite,  Mithnite)  were  partly  of  east- 
Jordanic  origin.  The  authenticity  of  these  names  is  a  difficult 
question.  They  may  have  proceeded  from  a  source  common  to 
both  compilers  (see  Kue.  Einl.  1 2,  §  30,  n.  n);  but  the 
mention  of  Reubenites,  and  the  preponderating  proportion  of 
theophorous  names  as  well  as  the  relative  lateness  of  such  names 
as  Jaasiel,  Jeiel,  Joshaviah  in  this  chapter,  render  their  genuine- 
ness open  to  question. 

(iii.)  Further  lists  of  warriors  are  found  in  1  Ch.  12,  which 
enumerates  those  who  came  to  David  (a)  at  Ziklag  (1-22),  and 
03)  at  Hebron  (23  ff\).  (fi)  The  latter  is  purely  fabulous.     It 

represents  the  warriors  as  assembling  from  all  the  tribes  (not  ex- 

1  The  modifications  introduced  into  this  narrative  both  by  the 
author  of  the  gloss  in  v.  13  and  by  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch.  17)  are 
interesting  evidence  of  the  constant  recasting  of  old  material 
carried  on  by  the  editors.  See  Samuel,  ii.  §  5,  and  cp  We. 
Frol.,  ET,  177). 

2  wvjbv?  and  Wvjhv)  were  sometimes  confounded  (see  1  Ch. 
11  n  15,  I24  18,  Var.  Bib.).  Klo.  prefers  D'tf1?^  (cpDi.  on  Ex. 
147).  At  any  rate  such  a  term  as  '  the  thirty'  would  soon  become 
conventional  (see  2  S.  2330).     Cp  Chariot,  §  10. 

3  Read  'and  all  the  men  of  Ittai  the  Gittite,  600  men,'  with 
Klo.,  Ki.,  Bu.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  David  had  really  had 
any  prolonged  or  bitter  strife  with  the  Philistines. 
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eluding  the  two  halves  of  Manasseb  !),  and  gives  a  theocratic  air 
to  the  whole  by  the  inclusion  of  Aaronites.  (a)  In  the  first 

halfd-i'-')  we  have  probably  vl/cw  traces  of  old  material,  and  very 

jmssihly  a  confused  recollection  of  events  in  David's  early  life. 

I  lie  lUts  comprise  men  of  Saul's  brethren  and  of  Benjamin  (3jf.), 
kora)iit.<^  (6)  and  men  of  Guolor  (7).  In  the  case  of  the  Korahites 
it  is  p'j-.-.iMu  that  the  Chronicler  is  thinking  of  the  later  priestly 
cla^s.  Hi-.  inclusion  of  such  warriors  among  David's  band  is  as 
intelligible  as  his  ascription  to  David  of  the  division  of  priestly 
curses  and  other  works  dealing  with  the  priests  and  Levites. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  Be.,  we  may  more  probably  think  of  the 
Jii'l.ean    Korah  (1  Ch.  243).      It  was  under  David  that  the  S. 

fin.latan  populations  attained  power,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural 
to  suppose  that  individuals  from  among  them  joined  him.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  names  are  necessarily  old  or 
genuine.  Finally,  are  enumerated  (1)  certain  Gadites,  '  captains 
of  the  host '  (NZi'n  tx'i),  who  put  to  flight  David's  enemies  on 
either  side  of  the  Jordan  (^-15)  ;  (2)  Amasai(=AiMASA,  q.v.\  who, 
at  the  head  of  men  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  came  to  David  in 
the  'hold  '  (16-18)  ;  and  (3)  certain  chiliarchs  of  Manasseh  (19). 
Underlying  the  account  of  Amasai,  we  may  possibly  find  the 
traces  of  a  confused  and  mutilated  recollection  of  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  wherein  Amasa  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  bringing 
Judah  and  the  king  together  (2  S.  19 14).  s.  A.  C.  ] 

(b)  Justice. — To  the  chief  civil  duty  of  a  king — the 
administration  of  justice — David  paid  the  utmost  atten- 
tion {2  S.  815,  cpl44_^),  for  Absalom's  complaint 
that  the  king  was  inaccessible  (2  S.  15 3}  is  merely 
factious.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  change 
in  the  old  local  administration  of  justice  ;  but  he  intro- 
duced— simply  by  acting  as  supreme  judge — an  element 
which  profoundly  modified  the  traditional  system  (see 
Government,  £  19). 

(c)  Officers.  — In  this  and  other  departments  David 
was  aided  by  his  great  officers  of  state  (2  S.  S 16-18)  ; 
see  Benaiah,  Humiai,  Jlimshaphat  2,  Joab,  and 
below.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  all  probability 
he  had  a  Babylonian  scribe  or  secretary  (see  Shavsha) 
— a  late  trace  of  the  early  preponderance  of  Babylonian 
civilisation  in  Palestine. 

[It  will  be  convenient  here  to  note  briefly  the  lists  of  David's 

oflicers,  treasurers,  etc. 

i.  1  Ch.  27,  a  passage  of  obviously  complex  character,  after 
reproducing  (7 v.  1-15)  the  first  part  of  the  list  of  David's  warriors 
(see  above  a  i.)  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  twelve  captains  of 
divisions  (njprKT^y  1-15),  enumerates  twelve  princes  (cr')  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  (16-24),  including  Levites,  Aaronites,  the 
twofold  division  uf  Manas^h  and  the  pust-e.xilie  priestly  names 
Hoshea,  Iddo,  Jerohnm  ('■'),  Ziohri ;  Jaasiel  (v.  21)  is  probably 
borrowed  from  1  Ch.  H47.  This  is  foil,  .wed  in  25-31  by  a  third 
list  of  t\\  eke— David's  wtrsctrs  or  treasurers  ;  the  names  seem 
to  be  old  (*  iray,  HPN  230^),  and  so  far  as  this  goes,  the  list 
might  be  trustworthy  (but  cp  Kue.  Ehil.  1  2,  §  31,  n.  ir.  besides 
Grav,  HPN  22gjf.}  see  Chronicles,  §  9,  and  cp  We.  ProlJ4! 

ii.  David's  supreme  officers  of  state  are  variously  enumerated 
in  2  S.  «  10-18  (cp  20  23-26  [where  they  are  obviously  out  of 
place],  1  (.  h.  IS  14-17)  and  1  Ch.  2732-34  (cp  Solomons  officers 
1  K.  4,  and  the  list  uiven  by  ipL;L  at  the  end  of  1  K.  2).  In  the 
case  of  the  list  in  2  S.  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  has  been 
questioned  by  Bonk  (ZATW  12x43)  and  probably  rightly. 
Joab  b.  Zeruiah  is  said  to  be  'over  the  host'  (t\*2irn),  but  with 
the  exception  of  8  10  (David's  wars)  he  appears,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  over  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2  S.  20  7) ;  and 
Eicn'Aiah,  who  in  the  list  is  credited  with  this  office  (?■.  18), 
was,  'head  of  the  nyCfE.'  2  S.  23 23^  (see  Gun'CIL,  i.  2)  and 
perhaps  also 'chief  of  the  brick-kiln '(1  K.  246/:  ©BL ;  cp  j-v"H 
2S.  1231).  Jehhshaphat  <V.r\)  b.  Ahilud  was  recorder  (cp 
II.'Vi.k.mkn't,  §  21)  and  Shisha  (see  Shavsha)  the  secretary. 
The  priests  were  David's  sons  (but  see  Minister,  Chief);  but 
at  the  head  stood  Zadok  b.  Ahitub  and  Abiathar  b.  Ahimelech. 
Abiatharis  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Eli,  Zadok  is  of  un- 
known origin,  and  although  mentioned  first  (cp  similarly  2S.15 
24  ff.  3D)  did  not  obtain  pre-eminence  until  the  time  of  Solomon. 
The  Chronicler's  list  (27  32-34)  mentions  a  Jonathan, 
thein  of  David,  as  a  counsellor,  and  Jehiel  [g.v.],  who  was 
4  with  the  king's  sons.'  Ahithophel,  and  Hushai  the  'friend'  of 
David  (see  Hushai),  are  well-known  characters  in  the  revolt  of 
Absalom  ;  according  to  the  Chronicler  their  places  were  filled 
by  lienaiah  and  Abiathar.  s.  A.  C.  1 

(d)  In  another  respect  too  David  followed  the  example 
of  Oriental  kings  :  with  the  aid  of  his  ally,  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  he  built  himself  -  palace  of  stone  and  cedar 
wood  which  rose  proudly  above  the  low  dwellings  of 
Jerusalem.  There  he  combined  a  regal  generosity  with 
a  not  less  regal  luxury.  Mephibosheth  (Meribbaal) 
and  Chimham  were  among  his  court-pensioners  (2  S. 
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97^  1923  33  38) ;  singing  men  and  singing  women  en- 
livened his  repasts  (2  S.  1?35)* 

Another  piece  of  genuine  Oriental  magnificence  was 
the  harem  (2  S.  5  13.  etc.),  which,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  shocked  the  nation  (2  S.  I621),  was 
fraught  with  moral  danger  to  the  king,  and  was  the 
source  of  much  of  the  unhappiness  of  his  later  years. 
It  is  clear  from  passages  like  2  S.  I021  1^24  15i  14  19 
6  12  14  that  the  moral  weakness  of  his  last  days  had 
begun  many  years  before,  under  the  influences  of  his 
harem. 

[Lists  of  David's  sons  are  found  in  (a)  2  S.  3 1-5  (=1  Ch.  31-3) 
and  (0)  2S.  5i3-i6(  =  iCh.  3  5-8  =  1  Ch.  14  3-7).  Jt  is  probable 
that  originally  these  stood  together,  and  Budde  (SB07)  accord- 
ingly places  them  before  S15.  (a)  The  former  list  gives  the 
names  of  the  six  sons  born  at  Hebron  and  reflects  David's  policy 
of  strengthening  his  power  by  alliances  with  neighbouring  clans 
or  tribes.  Besides  the  two  wives  from  Jezreel  (in  Judah)  and 
and  Carmel  (Caleb),  we  have  one  from  the  S.  Palestinian 
Geshur  [g.v.,  2]  and,  possibly,  one  from  Gath  (see  HAGqiTH). 
The  two  remaining  names,  Shephatiah  (more  common  in  later 
literature)  and  Ithkeam,  are  unknown.  The  death  of  Amnion 
left  Chileab  (if  the  name  be  correct — see  Chileab)  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable  that  nothing  what- 
ever is  told  us  of  his  fate  :  for  an  ingenious  conjecture,  cp  Marq. 
Fund.  25 /.  (j3)  The  second  list  contains  eleven  names — 
sons  born  at  Jerusalem.  Of  these  the  first  two,  Shammun.  (or 
Shimeah)  and  Shobab,  may  probably  recur  (see  above  §  1,  n.  2). 
These  and  the  two  following  (Nathan  and  Solomon)  are,  accord- 
ing to  1  Ch.  35,  all  sons  of  Bathsheba.  The  statement  in  Ch. 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  desire  to  render  Solomon's  birth  as 
stainless  as  possible  (Solomon  is  mentioned  last),  since  from  2  S. 
Wf.  it  appears  that  Sulomon  was  really  the  second  son.  These 
names  are  increased  to  thirteen  in  1  Ch.  3  =  14  by  the  addition  of 
Nogah  and  a  second  Eliphelet.  Perhaps  Nogah  is  original  and 
should  be  inserted  in  2  S.  (Th.  Be.),  thus  raising  the  number  to 
twelve  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  following 
Nepheg  and  should  (with  Eliphelet)  be  omitted.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  2  S.  5  13-16,  ©B  (but  not  iT*  \)  has  a  double  list 
the  second  of  which  (based  upon  Ch.)  agrees  with  <Bl-  in  includ- 
ing the  two  doubtful  names.  s.  a.  C.l 

That  the  government  of  this  great  king  was  perfectly 
successful  cannot,  of  course,  be  maintained.  His  people 
was  far  from  homogeneous,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  jealousies  of  Judah  and  Israel  reappeared.  Great 
discontent  was  also  produced  by  his  attempt  to  number 
the  people,  which  was  no  doubt  regarded  by  his  subjects 
as  introductory  to  an  attempt  upon  their  liberties,  and 
was  checked  only  by  the  rebukes  of  his  seer  Gad  and 
the  breaking  out  of  a  pestilence1  (2  S.  24). 

According  to  the  early  narrative,  the  conscience  of 
the  king  accepted  the  rebuke  ;  but  most  probably  David 
still  felt  as  a  statesman  that  the  position  of  Israel  was 
precarious  without  that  improved  military  organisation 
which  he  had  contemplated.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
continued  to  tolerate  some  ancient  usages  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  internal  harmony.  The  practice  of 
blood-revenge  was  not  put  down,-  and,  by  allowing  the 
Gibeonites  to  enforce  it  against  the  house  of  Saul  (see 
Giiikon,  Rizpah),  the  king  involved  himself  in  a  feud  with 
the  Benjamites  (cp  2  S.  21  with  168,  which  refers  to  a  later 
date).  Yet  he  might  have  braved  all  these  dangers  but 
for  the  disorders  of  his  own  family.  Need  we  tell  over 
again  the  story  of  his  great  moral  disaster?  Nowhere 
is  the  impossibility  of  upholding  the  saintliness  of  this 
king  more  apparent  than  here.  And  yet  ^  laudable 
desire  to  believe  the  best  of  David  has  perhaps  blunted 
the  edge  of  the  scalpel  of  the  critic  (see  Bathsheba). 

It  is  certain  that  the  narrative  in  2  S.  II1-I225  is  not  without 
later  insertions,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  most  fascinating 
part  of  the  story_  was  imagined  by  an  editor  in  the  interests  of 
reverence  and  edification, — in  fact,  that  the  process  of  converting 
David  into  a  saint  had  already  begun.  That  later  ages  were 
profoundly  shocked  at  David's  action  is  a  proof  of  the  provi- 
dential education  of  Israel  to  be  the  greatest  of  moral  teachers. 
The  Chronicler  shows  his  own  feeling  very  clearly  by  omitting 
the  narrative  altogether,  though,  had  he  accepted  the  view 
adopted   in   the  late  heading  of  Ps.  51,  he  would  have  shown 

*  The  event  must  have  been  subsequent  to  David's  foreign 
war  :  the  king  has  no  longer  any  enemy  to  fear.  On  the  state- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  in  2  S.  245-7  see 
Tahiim-hodshi,  D\n-jaan,  and  on  the  literary  criticism  of 
chap.  24,  see  Samuel,  ii.  §  6. 

2  It  is  clear,  however,  from  2  S.328./,  14  1-10,  that  his 
sympathies  were  against  this  barbarous  usage. 
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David  to  be  more  nearly  a  saint  than  he  appears  to  us  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  Chronicler's  biography. 

The  effects  of  David's  sin  lasted  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  for  the  undue  influence  of  Bathsheba  is  conspicuous 
in  the  sad  story  of  the  competition  for  David's  crown. 
Even  apart  from  this,  however,  the  royal  prineus  could 
not  but  display  the  faults  due  to  their  birth  and  education. 
The  narrative  is  impartially  exact.  We  shudder  at  the 
brutal  passion  of  Amnon,  and  the  shameless  counsel  of 
the  wily  Jonadab.  If  i  brilliant  suggestion  of  Ewalcl 
may  be  accepted,  we  see  the  '  inauspicious  expression,' 
or  in  plain  English  the  black  scowl  that  for  two  long 
years  rested  on  the  face  of  Absalom,1  and  the  panic 
of  the  court  when  the  blow  was  struck,  and  Amnon 
was  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren.  Not  less 
valuable  psychologically  is  the  graphic  description  of 
Absalom's  unfilial  revolt  (see  Absalom,  1). 

On  the  tragic  death  of  the  popular  favourite,  better 
thoughts  came  to  David's  people,  who  bethought 
themselves  of  the  many  occasions  on  w  hich  he  had 
saved  them  from  their  enemies.  The  men  of  Judah, 
however,  took  the  opportunity  of  putting  forward  that 
claim  to  precedence  (2  S  lit 41-43)  which  the  king's 
policy  had  steadily  ignored,  and  a  rupture  ensued 
between  north  and  south,  which,  but  for  Joab's  energy, 
might  have  led  to  a  second  and  more  dangerous  rebellion 
(see.  however,  Sheba,  ii.  1 ).  After  this  nothing  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
David  had  not  many  more  years  to  live,  for  Absalom's 
rebellion  must  have  occurred  near  the  last  decade 
of  his  father's  life  (Kittel,  Hist.  2 17$).  The  closing 
scene  in  the  biography  (1  K.  li-2n)  represents  David 
as  decrepit  and  bedridden,  and  an  easy  prey  to  the 
partizans  of  Solomon.  The  unedifying  account  of  the 
palace- intrigue  (see  Adonijah,  1),  which  placed  Bath- 
sheba's  son  upon  the  throne,  and  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  and  Joab,  shocked  the  Chronicler's 
sense  of  reverence.  He  therefore  (as  also  perhaps  the 
author  of  a  lost  Midrash  on  which  he  bases  his  work) 
substitutes  for  it  a  great  religious  function,  in  which 
David  plays  the  leading  part,  and  Solomon  appears  as 
the  meek  recipient  of  much  highly  spiritual  advice  and 
of  minute  instructions  as  to  the  building  of  the  temple 
(1  Ch.  22-29). 

We  have  now  to  estimate  the  character  of  David.2 

We  may  safely  assert  that,  if  the  narratives  can  in  the 

in  tv     -j,     main    be    trusted,    no    ancient    Israelite 
12.  David  s  .     ,  ,  ,       , 

,  ,  exercised    such    a    personal     charm     as 

David,  and  that  he  owed  this  not  merely 

to  his  physical  but  also  to  his  moral  qualities.      In  him 

the  better  elements  of  the  Israelitish  character  start  at 

once  into  a  new  life.      There  are  some  points  in  him 

that  repel  us  ;     in  these   he  is  the  child   of   the   past. 

There  is  more  in  him  that  attracts  us  ;    in  this  he  is  a. 

herald  of  the  future.      One  of  the  later  writers  who  have 

contributed  to  the  story  of  Saul  and  David  describes  the 

latter  as  'a  man  according  to  God's  mind'  (1  S.  13 14), 

which  means,  as  the  context  interprets  it,  one  in  whom 

Yahwe  God  of  Israel  has  found  the  qualities  of  a  leader 

of   his    people    (cp    Jer.  3 15).       That    David    was    an 

1  On  2  S.I332  see  Rw.  Hist.  Z\-ji.  The  suggestion  is 
given  in  fuller  form  by  Dr.  TBS  234,  whose  '  only  doubt  is 
whether  a  word  (hi7>/"")  meaning  in  itself  simply  "  unluckiness  w 
could  be  used  absolutely  to  signify  a  "token  of  unluckiness" 
for  others.'  WRS  (David,  EJW)  accepted  the  view  ;  We.  and 
Eu.  are  also  attracted  by  it.  The  present  writer  prefers  Ew.'s 
alternative  suggestion,  viz.,  to  read  nctiL''  instead  of  nD'ti'  (Kt.) 
or  ne'e  (Kr.);  but  *2"?y  remains  unexplained.  Almost  certainly 
Griitz  is  right.  Read,  with  him,  TOC'D  .  ^7^V  '3,  'for 
hostility  was  in  Absalom's  heart  ';  cp  *PL. 

2  The  most  helpful  characterisation  of  David  from  a  moderate 
traditional  point  of  view  is  that  of  K6h.  Lehrb.  der  bihl.  (•csch. 
ii.  1 184-188  373  ('84).  Owing  to  the  progress  of  criti'-ism, 
however,  all  the  earlier  sketches  of  David's  character  need  a 
thorough  revision.  A  bridge  between  the  old  and  the  new  is 
offered  in  Cheyne's  Aids,  16-73,  where  the  results  of  recent 
criticism  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  of  the  Psalter  are  pre- 
supposed, and  all  that  is  still  tenable  in  the  earlier  estimates  of 
David  is  restated.     See  also  Iskael,  §§  17-22. 
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honest  and  vigorous  ruler  both  in  peace  and  in  war, 
the  evidence  given  above  sufficiently  shows.  In  after- 
times  his  name  became  the  symbol  of  a  righteous  rule 
(Jer.  2S5),  and  further  criticism  of  the  records  has  only 
confirmed  the  eulogy  given  to  David  by  Robertson  Smith 
in  1877— that  his  administration  of  justice  'was  never 
stained  by  selfish  considerations  or  motives  of  personal 
rancour.' 1  Nor  does  he  deserve  to  be  blamed  for  his 
cruelty  to  Israel's  foreign  enemies,  when  we  consider 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  idea  of  morality  in  his 
time,  and  the  fate  that  would  have  been  in  store  for 
himself  and  his  people,  had  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  changed  places.  He  doubtless  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  cripple  Israel's  cruel  and 
malicious  neighbours  ;  to  the  Canaanites  at  his  own 
door  he  was  gentle.2  Compare  him  with  Sargon  or 
Asur-bani-pal,  in  whom  cruelty  was  joined  to  the  lust  of 
conquest,  and  how  great  is  his  moral  superiority  !  Xor 
can  we  easily  admit  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
his  religion.  He  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  according  to 
the  standard  of  his  times. 

The  generous  elevation  of  David's  character  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  those  parts  nf  his  life  where  an  inferior 
nature  would  have  been  most  at  fault — in  his  conduct 
towards  Saul  (with  which  the  story  of  Rizpai-i  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent),  in  the  blameless  reputation  of  himself 
and  his  band  of  outlaws  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  in 
his  repentance  (which  we  so  greatly  desire  to  believe) 
under  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  and  in  his  noble  and  truly 
religious  bearing  on  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  the  accuracy 
of  the  account  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  antique 
elements  which  it  contains.  His  unfailing  insight  into 
character,  and  his  power  of  winning  men's  hearts  and 
touching  their  better  impulses,  appear  in  innumerable 
traits  of  the  history  {e.g.,  2  S.  14i8-2o  331-39  2315-17). 
His  knowledge  of  men  was  the  divination  of  a  poet 
rather  than  the  acquired  genius  of  a  statesman,  and  his 
capacity  for  rule   stood   in   harmonious  unity  with  his 

W       h      lyri03!  genius.      But   was  David  really  a 
13.  wasne  poet?    Did  ^  m_e  the  Arabian  prjnce 

P  Imra'  al-Kais,  fascinate  his  half-primitive 

people  by  song?  The  old  tradition  knows  him  as  a 
musician  (1  S.  16 14-32)  ;  late  editors  of  the  psalms,  but 
not  Amos  (as  most  have  supposed a),  as  a  poet.  Several 
poems,  too,  are  ascribed  to  his  authorship  in  the  Books 
of  Samuel,  and  those  who  inserted  them  had  u.  very 
definite  belief  on  the  subject  (see  Samuel,  ii.  §  7).      One 

~A  It  would  be  a  strange  exception  to  this  rule  if  out  of  pure 
vindictiveness  David  urged  his  son  Solomon  to  put  certain 
persons  who  had  injured  him  to  death  (1  K.21-9).  Three 
answers  maybe  given  to  this  charge,  (r)  If  David  spoke  in  sub- 
stance these  words,  it  was  because  he  feared  to  leave  Joab's 
bloodshedding  unexpiated  and  Shimei's  solemn  curse  unneutral- 
ised  by  the  death  of  the  offenders  :  continued  clemency  would, 
according  to  the  prevalent  belief,  have  been  dangerous.  (2)  The 
words  ascribed  to  David  imply  a  vigour  of  mind  and  a  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  which  the  narrative  does  not 
permit  us  to  assume  in  the  dying  king.  After  neglecting  to 
communicate  with  the  elders  of  Israel  and  Judah  respecting  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  it  is  not  likely  that  David^s  mental 
powers  suddenly  rallied,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  this  forcible 
and  even  eloquent  speech.  (3)  This  is  precisely  one  of  the 
occasions  on  which  a  narrator  was  likely  to  invent.  Solomon 
needed  to  be  excused  to  unfriendly  readers  for  having  put  Joab 
and  Shimei  to  death.  The  excuse  (which  in  the  narrator's  view 
was  perfectly  valid)  could  best  be  given  by  introducing  it  into 
a  last  speech  of  David. 

2  The  allusion  is  to  Araunah,  or  rather  Adonijah,  as  the  name 
should  probablv  be  read.     See  Akaunah. 

3  Even  the  MT  of  v.  5b  only  says,  '  Like  David,  they  devise 
for  themselves  instruments  of  (i.e.  to  accompany)  song.'  This 
does  not  suit  the  context,  which  says,  '  who  chant  (read  DHDTEn  I 
cp  5  23  :  7  fell  out)  to  the  sound  of  the  harp,'  and  then  speaks  of 
the  wine-bibbing  and  the  rich  unguents.  Some  detail  of  the 
banquet  must  be  referred  to  in  v.  5b.  All  but  the  last  word  yp 
seems  to  be  the  conjecture  of  an  ancient  editor  (before  ©  was 
made),  who  found  the  letters  of  his  text  almost  illegible.  On  (5 
see  Vollers,  ZATM'  3 -O7  ['83].  Probably  the  verse  should 
read  thus,  TB-  Vip^  lnM'l  Sxl  f]rrStf  DHDICrt  'who  play  on  the 
timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  song.'  -pm  'like 
David '  is  a  gloss,  as  T-  P-  Peters  and  Winckler  have  independ- 
ently pointed  out.  Cp  Is.  5  12,  and  especially  Job  21 12;  alsq 
T*?33  niDl  Am.  5  23. 
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of  them — the  deeply-felt  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan — 
was  taken  from  the  so-called  Book  of  J  ASH AR  {</.v.,  §  2), 
and  another — the  short  elegy  on  Abner — may  have 
been  copied  from  the  same  book.  These  occur  in 
2  S.  1 19-27  and  S33/.  respectively.  They  have  an 
antique  air  and  are  worthy  of  David.  Whether  any 
religious  elements  formerly  present  have  been  removed, 
we  cannot  say  ;  but  there  is  no  special  reason  to  think 
so.  That  the  song  of  triumph  in  2  S.  22  (  =  Ps.  18) 
and  the  'last  words  of  David'  in  23 1-7  (both  highly 
religious  compositions)  are  Davidic,  is  not,  on  grounds 
of  criticism,  tenable.  Nor  can  any  of  the  psalms  in  the 
Psalter  be  ascribed  with  any  probability  to  David. 
The  eager  search  for  possible  Davidic  psalms  seems  to 
be  a  proof  that  the  seekers  have  taken  up  the  study  of 
the  Psalter  at  the  wrong  end.  That  David  composed 
religious  songs  is  of  course  probable  enough.  When 
he  and  his  companions  '  played  before  Yahwe  with  all 
their  might,  and  with  songs  and  with  {divers  musical 
instruments),' 1  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  '  some 
of  these  songs  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  by  the 
poet-king.'2  But  how  much  resemblance  would  these 
psalms  have  had  to  the  psalms  of  the  second  temple  ? 
and  how  could  the  David  known  to  us  from  history 
have  entered  into  the  ideas  of  Psalms  32  and  51,  which 
are  assigned  by  Delitzsch  and  Orelli  to  the  sad  period 
of  David's  great  sin?  Would  not  that  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  of  miracles  ?     See  Psalms. 

[In  the  above  sketch  sentences  have  been  here  and 
there  borrowed  from  the  late  Robertson  Smith's  art. 
'  David '  in  the  EB,  especially  where  David's  character 
and  his  originality  as  a  ruler  are  referred  to.  The 
advance  of  criticism  since  1877  required  a  fresh  survey 
of  the  subject.  On  Renan's  view  of  David  in  his  Hist. 
d' Israel,  see  WRS  Eng,  Hist.  Rev.,  1888,  p.  134/ 
Duncker  (Hist,  of  Ant.  vol.  ii. )  is  hardly  less  un- 
sympathetic than  Rcnan,  and  his  narrative  needs 
adjustment  to  the  results  of  critical  analysis.  St.'s  G  I  7 
1223-^3,  and  We.'s  Pud.,  ET,  261-272,  and  IJG® 
56-64,  are  of  the  highest  importance.  WL's  GI  1  is 
fresh  and  original,  but  often  rash.  Cheyne's  Aids 
('92),  part  i,  relates  to  the  David  -  narratives  ;  Ki.'s 
analysis  in  Kau.  HS,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated 
in  chap.  1,  is  provisionally  adopted.  See  also  Dr. 
TBS  ('90)  ;  Kamph. ,  Philister  und  Hebraer  zur 
Zat  Davids,  ZA  TXV  ['86]  43-97 ;  Marquart's  Funda- 
mente  {'97)  ;  and  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on 
Samuel  and  Chronicles  (with  the  books  there  referred 
to).  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith's  article  in  £B(9)  should  be 
taken  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  Ewald's  History. 
Chandler's  Life  of  David  (1st  ed.  1766)  gives  answers 
to  the  very  real  difficulties  suggested  by  Pierre  Bayle 
which  are  now  superseded.  Stahelin's  Leben  Davids 
('66)  is  recommended  by  Robertson  Smith  for  the 
numerous  parallels  adduced  from  Oriental  history.  The 
late  H.  A.  White's  art.  in  Hastings'  DB  has  great 
merit.  For  an  account  of  David  as  a.  tactician,  see 
Dieulafoy's  monograph.]  t.  k.  c. 

DAVID,  CITY  OF  {1)1  Tl'),  2  Sam.  57  1  K.2io, 
See  Jerusalem. 

DAY.  Among  the  ancients  the  day  was  reckoned  in 
«.  great  variety  of  ways.  '  The  Babylonians  reckoned 
1  Ancient  fr°m  sunrise  to  sunrise'  the  Athenians  from 
reckoning  sunset  lo  sunset,  the  Umbrians  from  noon 
to  noon,  the  common  people  everywhere 
from  dawn  to  dark,  the  Roman  priests  and  those  by 
whom  the  civil  day  has  been  defined,  as  also  the 
Egyptians  and  Hipparchus,  from  midnight  to  midnight ' 
(Plin.  H.V  2jq,  §  188).  '  From  dawn  to  dark'  (a  luce 
ad  tenebras)  was  the  ancient  and  ordinary  meaning  of 
a  day  (cr)  among  the  Israelites  ;  night,  as  being  the 
time  'when  no  man  can  work'  (Jn.  94),  might,  it  was 
considered,  be  left  out  of  account  altogether,  or,  at  all 

1  3  S.65.     We  emend,  with  Klost.,  after  1  Ch.  13  s. 
-  Che.  c  >Ps.  192. 
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events,  as  being  the  evident  complement  of  the  '  day 
and  involved  in  it,  did  not  require  explicit  mention. 
Thus  the  word  '  day'  came  to  have  a  twofold  meaning  : 
at  one  time  signifying  the  period  from  sunrise  to  sunset  ; 
at  another  including  day's  inseparable  accompaniment, 
the  night,  and  embracing  the  whole  period  from  one 
sunrise  to  the  next.  Only  in  cases  where  the  contrast 
had  to  be  brought  out,  or  there  was  risk  of  ambiguity, 
was  it  necessary  to  name  the  night  (.i1^^)  expressly, 
as,  for  example,  in  Gen.  7412  31 39.  Apart  from  dv 
and  the  combination  of  dv  and  n^,  the  Hebrews  pos- 
sessed no  expression  for  the  civil  day  as  including  day 
and  night  ;  for  the  designation  ipa  my,  '  evening 
morning,'  which  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  (Dan.  814),  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
wxO'q^pov  (2  Cor.  11 25),  is  but  a  combination  precisely 
similar  to  the  older  rjv  and  nS,l\ 

The  Israelites  regarded  the  morning  as  the  beginning 
of  the  day  ;  in  the  evening  the  day  '  declined '  or  '  went 
down,'  and  until  the  new  day  (-)-£,  'morning')  broke 
it  was  necessary  to  '  tarry  all  night  '  (cp  Judg.  196-9  and 
the  series  in  Nu.  11 32,  'all  that  day  and  all  the  night 
and  all  the  next  day ').  Not  till  post-exilic  times  do  we 
find  traces  of  a  new  mode  of  reckoning  which  makes 
day  begin  at  sunset  and  continue  till  the  sunset  follow- 
ing. In  P,  it  is  true,  the  expression  'day  and  night' 
(eg.,  Lev.  835  Nu.  92i)  is  unhesitatingly  used,  not  'night 
and  day,'  and  the  evening  following  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  is  regarded  as  the  evening  of  that 
day  (Ex.  I2i8)  ;  but  Lev.  2332  certainly  reckons  the  day 
as  extending  from  evening  to  evening,  and  the  same 
mode  of  reckoning  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  (P)  when,  after  describing  the  work  of  each  day, 
he  invariably  adds,  '  So  there  was  evening  and  there  was 
morning,  a  first  [second,  third,  etc.]  day'  (Gen.  I5  8  13, 
etc.,  -v^z',  ^y,  i,"n  cv  ipr'.Ti  my-wil  The  later  mode 
of  reckoning  is  shown  also  in  the  above-mentioned 
expression  in  Dan.  S 14  (ips  ]t:),  in  the  order  of  the 
words  'evening,  morning,  noon'  in  Ps.  55 17  [18],  and  in 
the  '  night  and  day,'  '  night  or  day,'  of  the  late  passages 
Is.  27 3  34 10  Esth.  416.1  In  connection  with  this  later 
Jewish  custom  one  has  to  remember  the  importance 
which  the  new  moon  (visible  only  in  the  evening)  had 
for  the  Israelites  in  the  determination  of  their  feasts, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  ancient  peoples 
who  observed  lunar  divisions  of  time  (Athenians,  Gauls, 
Germans)  also  began  their  day  with  evening.  All 
the  same,  it  is  undeniably  a  somewhat  unnatural  mode 
of  reckoning,  and  as  far  as  Israel  is  concerned  can  have 
come  into  use  only  when  it  was  desired  to  fix  times  with 
legal  and  uniform  precision  for  the  nation  at  large. 

The   ancient    Israelites    had    no    precise   subdivision 

of  the  day  for  accurate  measurement  of  time.      They 

2   Ito  sub     designated    the    various    periods    of    the 

\-    .  -  day     by     the     natural     changes     which 

„„,„„„  +V,A    marked  its  successive  stages,   or  by  the 
among  the  ■  .         ■         ,-  .  -, 

j         ?.,  successive  occupations  in  ordinary  daily 

routine.     Thus  it  was  in   the  nature  of 

things  that  morning  (ipb),  midday  (cmi;),  and  evening 

(a~:v)    should   be    distinguished,    and    equally   so    that 

morning  should  be  spoken  of  as  the  rising  of  the  morning, 

the  breaking  of  the  day  (Gen.  19 15  3224  [25]),  or  the 

rising  of  the  sun  (Gen.  1923  3231  [32]) ;  midday,  the  heat 

of  the  day  (Gen.  18 1  1  S.  11  n)  or  the  height  of  l he  day 

[EV  the  perfect  day]  (Prov.  4 18) ;  afternoon,  the  time  of 

the  day's  decline  (Judg.  19  S)  ;  and  evening,  the  time  of 

the  going  down  of  the  sun  (Gen.  15 12  17)  or  of '  the  wind  of 

the  day  '  or  evening  breeze  (Gen.  38  Cant.  2 17  [when  the 

day  is  cool]  46).      Specially  noticeable  is  the  expression 

crrrvn  pzi,  '  between  the  two  evenings,'  met  with  only  in 


1  In  Dt.  28  66  Jer.  14  17  the  original  te\  t  had  '  day  and  night ' 
(see  45) ;  a  late  transcriber  substituted  '  night  and  day  '  In  accord- 
ance with  the  mode  of  expression  current  i 
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P  (Ex.  126  IG12  293941  308  Lev.235  Nu.93511  2848), 
which  can  mean  only  'towards  evening,'  'about  the 
evening  time,'  since  it  is  used  to  indicate  the  same  period 
that  is  called  in  Dt.  166  the  time  of  the  going  down  of 
the  sun  {cp  Ex.126  Nu.  93511).  "Whether  the  form 
ought  to  be  taken  as  1  dual,  and  'the  two  evenings' 
understood  as  meaning  '  the  evening  of  the  sun  and  the 
evening  of  its  still  visible  light,'  may  be  left  an  open 
question  ;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  evening 
sacrifice  prescribed  by  the  law  to  be  made  D*3"iyn  ra — i.e., 
towards  evening  {Ex.  293941  Nu.  2S48)— was  offered  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era  in  the  afternoon  between 
half-past  two  and  half-past  three  (op  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  43 
and  Mishna,  Pcsahimhx  ;  also  Acts 3 1  10 3  30,  where  the 
prayer  associated  with  the  evening  sacrifice  also  is  made 
at  the  ninth  hour),  and  that  only  the  Samaritans  and 
Karaites  maintain  the  old  correct  interpretation.  The 
change  possibly  may  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the 
Maccabean  period  ;  for  in  Daniel  (9?i)  the  daily  offering 
is  still  spoken  of  as  my  n-3S,  'the  evening  oblation,' 
and  no  place  in  the  OT  gives  any  hint  of  a  change  (cp 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reminiscences  of  psalmody  by 
night  in  the  temple  :  1  Ch.  933  23  30  Vs.  92  j  3  [34]  134 1 ; 
cp  119  62).  By  reference  to  functions  of  daily  recurrence, 
morning  is  called  '  the  time  of  incense  '  {Lk.  1 10)  ;  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the 
Minha  (1  K.  IS  29  36)  ;  and  the  evening,  '  the  time  that 
women  go  out  to  draw  water '  (Gen.  2-1  it),  or  '  the  time  of 
the  evening  oblation'  (Dan.  9  21 ;  cp  Ezra  9  4/. ).  Cp  also 
'cock-crowing  '  as  denoting  early  morning  {Mk.  143072). 
The  OT  affords  no  evidence  that  the  Israelites  divided 
their  day  into  twelve  hours  as  the  Babylonians  did. 
The  sundial  (?)  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  2O9-11  Is. 


3.  The  term 
'  hour.* 


3Ss),  whatever  it  was  (see  Dial),  did  not 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  measurement  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  even  at  so  late  a  date 
as  that  of  Daniel  (4i6  5  s)  the  Aramaic  word  ny^'  {'hour') 
does  not  mean  any  exact  portion  of  time.  Reckoning  by 
hours  is  met  with  first  in  the  NT,  where  the  day  consists 
of  twelve  hours  (Jn.  11 9)  or  twelfths  simply  designated  as 
first  [second,  etc.]  of  the  day,  reckoned  as  beginning  at 
sunrise  (cp  Acts  2 15  Mt.  2O356  274546  etc.).  The  hour 
was  thus  with  the  Jews  a  variable  quantity,  as  it  was 
also  with  the  Babylonians,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  day 
ranging  from  forty-nine  to  seventy-one  minutes  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  parts  and  the  further  development  of  the  sexa- 
gesimal system  as  a  whole  had  commended  itself  to  the 
Babylonians  from  their  observation  that,  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  time  between  the  appearance  of  the  first 
direct  ray  of  the  sun  and  that  of  visibility  of  the  entire 
disk  above  the  horizon  amounted  to  a  360th  of  the 
whole  time  during  which  the  sun  was  visible  in  the 
heavens,  or  the  720th  part  of  a  full  day  reckoned  from 
one  sunrise  to  another. 

Equal  divisions  of  the  night  were  of  older  date  than 

equal  divisions  of  the  day.      Three  night-watches  were 

recognised :    the  first   ( ninety  n  i^th ;    Lam. 

wateles"  2l9>'   the  middle  (^=™  '^'n?:  Jude- 

7 19  ;  within  which,  of  course,  midnight  fell, 
Ex.  H4)  and  the  last  (-ipin  mtvn  ;  Ex.  1124  1  S.  11  n). 
From  the  NT  we  learn  that,  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era  at  least,  the  Roman  division  into  four  watches 
had  in  common  use  superseded  the  old  division  into 
three  (Mk.  1835  6if/4,  fxecovvKTLov,  dAeK7-opo0oma[s] 
and  irpui  ;  Mt.  H25  Mk.  648  Lk.  1238,  cp  Acts  1^4). 
From  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  the 
step  to  a  similar  division  of  the  night  was  easy  (so, 
certainly,  in  Acts  23  23  ;  cp  also  Acts  16  33  Lk.  12  39  and, 
for  the  last-cited  passage,  see  the  parallel  in  Mt.  2443 
which  speaks  of  '  watch, '  not  'hour'). 

'  Day '  is  sometimes  used  in  a  half-metaphorical  sense.  Thus 
in  Hos.  2 15  7  s  it  means  'high  clay'  ;  in  Job 3  1  'birth-day' ;  in 
Jer.  50  27  Job  18  20  15  23  Ps.  37  13,  etc.,  day  of  doom  ' ;  in  Ts. 
9  3  Ul  'day  of  battle.'     On  the  expression  'day  of  Yah  we  '  (Joe\ 
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liS  Ezek.  135  Is.  2  12)  and  'day  of  Tudgment  '  (2  Pet.  Zy 
■qjj-ipa.  Kpia-cwf)  sue  Kschatology,  i.  Paul  uses  the  expression 
avBpwTvi.vf)  ijfxepa  (i  Cor.  4  3)  in  contrast  to  rjficpa.  tov  xvpiov  (Lk. 
17  24  1  Cor.  1  8  [see  Var.  Bib.] ;  rj  /cyptcuoj  i\p.dpa,  Rev.  1 10  ;  see 
Lord's  Day)  to  mean  an  ordinary  'day  of  trial'  (Grimm(3) 
compares  Landtag,  Reichstag).  See  art.  'Tag'  in  Winer's 
HIVB,  as  also  in  1'RK,  and  Riehm's  HWD ;  Ben/inger,  HA 
202/;  Nowaek,  HA  I  214/;  Herzfeld,  GF/('s7)  2  184  yl  and 
Schiirer,  (J  I  V  2  jj4  3rd  ed.  2  290.  k.  m( 

DAY'S  JOURNEY  (dV  *%)%  Nu.ll3z;  HMePAC 
oAoc,  Lk.  244).  Sec  Weights  and  Measures. 
For  '  sabbath  clay's  journey,'  see  Sabbath,  §  4,  n. 

DAYSMAN  (n^iD),  Job933  EV ;  EV«»ff.  Umpire 
{see  Murray  under  'daysman';  Davidson  quotes 
Spenser,  lucrie  Queen,  ii.  8  28).  (J§BNA  renders  by  /xeaiTijs 
nal  4\iyxuiV-     ^eu  Law  and  Justice,  §  10. 

DAY  STAR.  1.  {bh'ri;  eooccfjopoc).  Is.  14™  RV  ; 
2.  (ct>0occt)0poc).  2  Pet.  119.     See  Lucifer. 

DEACON  and  DEACONESS  (Aiakonoc). 
I.    The  IVord.—We  may  consider   first   the   use  of 
the  word  and  of  its  cognates. 

In  the  Gospels  the  word  fiieucoeos  is  used  (1)  literally,  of  a 

servant  who  prepares  or    serves  a  meal,   Mt.  2213    Jn.  259; 

(!•)   metaphorically  (Mk.  935  IO43  ||  Mt.  23  11 

1.  Usage  m   20  26,  Jn.  12  26).     It  is  never  used  by  Lk.  who, 
Gospels.       i"  what  seems   a  parallel    to  sayinps    in   Mk., 

prefers  the  participle  6  SiaKovuiv  (22  26f.);  in 
one  place  (10  40),  however,  he  uses  SiaKovCa  of  the  preparation 
of  a  meal.  The  verb  (Siattovclv)  is  likewise  used  (1)  literally,  of 
preparing  or  supplying  food  (Mk.  1  13  (|  Mt.  4  11  of  the  angels); 
l3i(||  Mt.  Lk.),  Lk.  IO40  1237  178  jn.  12  2  Mt.  20  44  (rather 
more  widely)  ;  and  ayain  somewhat  more  widely  (Mk.  1.0  41  ||  Mt. 
27ss  Lk.  83)  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  Jesus  in  his 
journeyings  in  Galilee;  (2)  metaphorically  (Lk.  22  26.^;  Jn. 
12  26). 

The  ordinary  word  for  a  servant  in  the  Gospels  is  60OA09,  a 
bond -servant  or  slave;  but  a  SouAo?  may  be  called  upon  to 
SiaKovelv  (Lk.  1^7  /.),  and  in  discharge  of  this  function  may 
be  termed  Slclkoi/o;  (Mt.  22  8  10  12).  AouAos  emphasises  relation 
to  a  master  ;  Siaicovos,  performance  of  service.  The  latter  word 
is  free  from  the  associations  of  slavery  which  belong  to  the 
former.  It  was  thus  fitted  for  adoption  as  the  description  of 
any  form  of  Christian  service  rendered  to  Christ  or  to  his 
Church. 

Accordingly  in  Acts  we  find  Sia/covCa.  frequently  in  this  sense  : 

Acts  1 17  25,  the  Siatcovia  of  apostleship  ;  6  1,  the  daily  Siolkovox 

by  which  the  needs  of  the  poorer  brethren  were 

2.  In  Acts,     supplied  ;  and,  in  contrast  to  this,  the  Sttucovia 

of  the  word  (O4).  In  11  29  and  12  25  SiaKovCa 
is  used  of  the  help  in  the  famine  rendered  by  Antioch  to  the 
brethren  in  Judaea  (a  sense  which  recurs  in  Paul's  epistles).  In 
20  24  Paul  speaks  mure  generally  of  fulfilling  the  Sttucovia  which 
he  has  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  in  21  19  he  declares 
what  God  has  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  through  his  StaKovCa. 
The  word  Si6.kovos  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Acts  (as  it  does  not 
in  Lk.) ;  but  SiaKovelv  is  used  in  a  literal  sense  in  0  2  of  serving 
the  tables  ;  and  metaphorically  of  Timothy  and  Erastus,  who 
1  ministered  '  to  Paul  (19  22). 

In  the  first  of  the  four  chronological  groups  of  the  Pauline 
epistles,  the  only  instance  of  the  v.  ord  or  its  cognates  is  1  Thess. 

'62,  where  Timothy  is  called   'the    Sidnovos 
3.  In.  Epistles,   [or  frvvepyos,  ED*  arm.]  of  God  in  the  gospel 

of  Christ.'  In  the  second  group  the  words 
are  freely  used.  Paul  and  Apollos  are  l  Stdicovoi  through  whom 
ye  believed  '  (1  Cor.  3  5).  '  Differences  of  &ta.KOviai '  are  spoken 
of  in  125;  and  of  the  household  of  Stephanas  the  remarkable 
phrase  is  used,  'they  appointed  (or  'set')  themselves  unto 
SuucovCa  to  the  saints  '  (10  15).  This  passage  alone  would  show 
that  the  words  were  not  yet  limited  to  an  official  use.  In  2  Cor. 
the  most  noteworthy  passages  are  S  4  19  20  9  1  12  13,  where  the 
words  are  applied  to  the  collection  in  the  Greek  churches  for 
the  poor  saints  in  Jerusalem,  a  service  on  which  Paul  laid  the 
greatest  stress  as  being  a  means  of  cementing  the  union  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  portions  of  the  Church.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (162531)  shows  us  his  anxiety  on  this  matter, 
and  his  fixed  resolve  to  carry  out  his  project  in  person  at  any 
risk  to  liberty  or  life.  Hire  again,  then,  StaKoveiv  and  StaKOvia 
are  used  of  the  ministration  to  temporal  needs.  In  the  same 
epistle  (11 13)  occur  the  notable  words  'I  glorify  my  StaKovCa' 
(as  apostle  of  the  Gentiles) ;  and  the  wide  range  with  which  he 
uses  the  term  is  seen  when  he  speaks  of  the  temporal  ruler  as 
'the  fiiaxoi'os  of  Gud  '  (13  4).  The  application  of  the  word  to 
Phoebe  of  Cenchrea;  (16  1)  will  be  considered  presently  (§  4). 

In  the  third  group  Paul  himself  is  twice  styled  a  '  Siaxovos 
of  the  gospel'  (Eph.  37  Col.  1  23),  and  once  'a  Suxkovos  of  the 
church'  (Col.  I24/:).  Tychicus  is  twice  described  as  'the 
beloved  brother  and  faithful  5l6.kovo<;  in  the  Lord'  (Eph.  621 
Col.  47;   in  the   latter  place  the   description  'fellow-servant' 
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also  is  Inserted);  similarly,  'Epaphras,  who  is  a  faithful  Siaxofo?, 
on  our  behalf,  of  Christ '  (Col.  1  7).  '  The  work  of  SiokovCo.  is 
referred  to  in  the  widest  sense  in  Eph.  4  12;  and  in  Col.  417 
Archippus  receives  the  message:  'Look  to  the  Sia/covCa  which 
thou  hast  received  in  the  Loid,  that  thou  mayest  fulfil  it.'  In 
Philemon  Paul  says  of  Onesimus  the  runaway  slave,  'that  on 
thy  behalf  he  may  minister  to  me '  {&ta.Kovf,  v.  13).  In  Philip- 
pians  the  only  instance  is  of  special  importance  ;  for  the  epistle 
is  addressed  '  to  all  the  saints  ...  in  Philippi,  together  with 
€ttC(tkottoi  and  Slo.kovol  '  (1  i). 

The  fourth  group  consists  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  and  here 
the  general  sense  of  the  words  is  still  the  most  frequent.  The 
apostle  thanks  God  (1  Tim.  1 12)  for  having  appointed  him  unto 
SuLKovia.  Timothy  is  to  be  a  good  SiaKovos  of  Christ  Jesus 
(4  6),  and  is  charged  to  fulfil  his  Sioucovla  (2  Tim.  4  5).  Of 
Onesiphorus  the  apostle  recalls  how  he  '  ministered  '  in  Ephesus 
(1  18);  and  of  Mark  he  says,  'he  is  useful  to  me  for  SiaKovia' 
(4  n).  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  most  importance  for 
our  purpose  is  the  code  of  regulations  laid  down  in  1  Tim.  3  8-13 
for  a  class  of  persons  who  are  definitely  designated  Stdicovoi. 

Before  considering  these  regulations  we  may  return  to  Rom. 

16  1, '  I  commend  to  you  Phoebe  our  sister,  who  is  [also]  Sia*cofo? 

of  the  church  which  is  in  Cenchrese.'      It  is 

4.  Case  Of  possible  to  interpret  the  word  here  either  in  the 
Phoebe.  general  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  it  so  often, 
or  in  the  official  sense  which  we  find  in  the 
later  epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  to  Timothy.  It  is  no 
objection  to  the  official  sense  that  the  person  so  designated  is 
a  woman  ;  for  we  shall  presently  see  that  at  Ephesus  the  Order 
included  deacons  of  either  sex. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  there  is  not  in  the  two  earlier  groups 
of  Paul's  epistles  any  other  indication  that  Staicovla  is  a  special 
office  in  the  Church,  this,  which  occurs  in  the  second  group, 
would  be  a  solitary  and  somewhat  puzzling  exception.  More- 
over, as  Cenchrea^  was  the  E.  port  of  Corinth,  this  case  practi- 
cally belongs  to  the  Corinthian  church.  In  that  church  special 
mention  is  made  of  the  StaicovLa.  of  Stephanas  and  his  household, 
the  word  HuxkovCo.  being  used  in  its  broadest  sense.  There  also 
Chloe  and  her  household  were  of  note.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  Phcebe  was  another  woman  of  influence  who  held  a  corre- 
sponding pre-eminence  of  service  in  the  neighbouring  port,  a 
pre-eminence  that  earned  for  her 'at  the  apostle's,  hands  the 
honourable  title  of  Slolkovos  of  the  church;  for  she  had  been 
a  helper  (perhaps  we  should  render  it  'a  patroness,'  Tr/ioo-Toms) 
of  many  and  of  the  apostle  himself.  If  we  could  assume  that 
the  diaconate  was  formally  established  in  the  Corinthian  church 
at  this  time,  we  should  certainly  conclude  that  Phcebe  was  one 
of  the  women  who  served  it  ;  but  this  assumption  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  silence  of  Paul's  epistles  as  to  any  kind  of 
definite  ecclesiastical  organisation  at  Corinth. 

Of  Phcebe,  then,  we  may  say  with  security  that  she  is  a 
witness  to  the  important  services  rendered  by  women  in  the 
primitive  Church  ;  but  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  diaconate 
it  will  not  be  wise  to  assume  that  the  word  Siaicoeos  is  used  of 
her  in  the  strictly  official  sense.  As  a  matter  of  historical 
evidence  this  passage  must  be  left  out  of  the  count  as  being,  at 
any  rate,  uncertain  testimony.  For  a  technical  diaconate  in 
Paul's  writings  we  are  thus  reduced  to  two  passages,  Phil.  1 1 
and  1  Tim.  33-13. 

II.    Origin  and  functions  of  the  Diaconate. — The  first 

recognition  of  any  need  of  organisation  in  the  Christian 

5   Oriein  of  comrnumty  occurs  in  connection  with  the 

«.. „Jl„+„     daily  meal  in   Jerusalem  (see  Church, 

Diaconate.   c     \      ™         J ,   ,  \        t  ' 

§  11).      The  word  deacon  is  not  applied 

in  Acts  to  the  seven  men  who  were  on  this  occasion 
appointed  to  the  service  of  the  poor  ; 1  we  have  already 
noted  that  5t&Kovos  does  nor  occur  in  Lk.  or  Acts. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  later  Church  tradition,  they  were 
constantly  regarded  as  the  earliest  deacons  ;  and  so 
strong  was  this  feeling  that  the  number  of  deacons  in 
some  churches  was  limited  to  seven.  Names  apart, 
they  truly  represented  the  essential  feature  of  the 
diaconate,  as  the  Church's  organ  for  service  to  her 
poorer  members.  In  other  communities,  especially  in 
the  Greek  world,  this  service  was  destined  to  take  a 
different  form  ;  but  the  deacons  of  the  Pauline  epistles 
at  Philippi  and  Ephesus  had  a  similar  function,  though 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  discharged  it  were  very 
dissimilar.  The  definite  title  is  met  with  first  in  the 
Greek  churches,  and  here  the  order  from  its  commence- 
ment is  found  to  include  the  services  of  men  and  women 
alike.  The  admission  of  women  to  the  diaconate 
could  scarcely  have  arisen  in  the  Jewish  communities  ; 
but  it  was  probably  felt  to  be  natural  in  places  where 
women  were  in  general  accorded  a  larger  liberty. 
Whilst  then  we  recognise  the  germ  of  the  institution 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  in  Jerusalem,  we  must 

*  C]>  Hatch,  Early  Christian  Churches,  49. 
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look  to  the  Greek  churches  for  the  development  of  the 
definite  and  permanent  order. 

As  the  personal  ministry  of  Paul  drew  to  a  close,  and 
as  it  became  evident  that  the  '  return '  of  Christ  was 
indefinitely  postponed,  it  was  natural  that  ecclesiastical 
organisation  should  assume  a  new  and  increasing  im- 
portance. It  is  in  harmony  with  this  that  we  find  the 
apostle  in  a  later  epistle  recognising  expressly  '  the 
bishops  and  deacons '  at  Philippi,  very  much  as  he 
had  recognised  the  '  episcopate '  of  the  presbyters  of 
Ephesus,  when  he  thought  that  he  should  see  them 
again  no  more  (Acts  2O28).  'Those  who  ruled,'  and 
'those  who  served'  under  them,  were  coming  to  form 
definite  classes,  to  which  the  natural  designations  of 
overseers  (IttIgkottoi)  and  servants  (5i&kovol)  were  be- 
ginning  to  be  formally  appropriated.      Accordingly,  in 

„   _,        ..  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  the  apostle 

6.  Functions.   ,  ,      r  ,   ..         /      *u      * 

lays    down    regulations    for    the    two 

classes  under  these  titles.  The  differences  in  the 
regulations  help  to  show  us  the  nature  of  the  functions 
to  be  discharged  in  the  two  cases  (1  Tim.  31-13).  The 
rules  which  should  govern  the  choice  of  deacons  must 
be  cited  in  full  : — 

'  Deacons  in  like  manner  must  be  grave,  not  double-tongued, 
not  given  to  much  wine,  not  eager  for  petty  gains,  holding 
the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  And  they  too 
are  first  to  be  tested,  and  then  to  minister,  if  they  be  irreproach- 
able. Women  in  like  manner  must  be  grave,  not  slanderers, 
sober,  faithful  in  all  things.  Deacons  are  to  be  husbands  of 
one  wife,  ruling  well  their  children  and  their  own  houses  ;  for 
they  that  have  ministered  well  acquire  a  good  standing  for 
themselves  and  much  boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.' 

The  essence  of  these  regulations  is  that  deacons, 
whether  men  or  women,  must  be  persons  of  character, 
who  can  rule  their  tongues  and  are  temperate  in  the 
use  of  wine.  Trustworthiness  is  demanded  of  the 
woman,  as  strict  honesty  is  of  the  man  :  this  doubtless 
points  to  the  fact  that  Church  moneys  would  pass 
through  their  hands.  Deacons  are  to  know  what  they 
believe,  and  to  live  in  accordance  with  it ;  but  no 
aptitude  for  teaching  is  demanded  of  them,  nor  any 
qualifications  for  exercising  discipline.  The  service 
of  the  deacons  is  the  house  to  house  service,  which 
deals  primarily  with  temporal  wants. 

In  the  AV  the  women  spoken  of  here  are  represented 
as  the  wives  of  the  deacons.  This  interpretation  puts 
a  serious  strain  on  the  original  Greek,  and  it  is  now 
generally  abandoned.  It  finds  no  parallel  in  any 
demand  for  special  qualifications  in  the  wives  of  bishops. 
It  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  diaconate  of  women 
had  been  wholly  lost  sight  of ;  and  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  face  of  the  fact  that  women  were  undoubtedly 
admitted  to  this  office  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church's 
history. 

For  the  later  confusion  between  deaconesses  and  widows 
see  Widow  ;  and  for  a  full  historical  account  of  the  female  dia- 
conate see  The  Mittistry  of  Deaconesses  by  Deaconess  Cecilia 
Robinson  (98).  j.  a.  R. 

DEAD,  THE,  and  DEATH.  The  preliminaries  may 
first    be  briefly  considered.      To  kiss   the  dead    {Gen. 

1.  Disposal  of  50r)  and    to  close  their  eyes  *Gen" 
the  A  nrl         ^64)   and  mouth  (Mishna,   Shab.2%5) 

immediately    after    death    was    looked 

upon  as  a  deed  of  natural  piety.      In  NT  times  the  body 

was  washed   (Acts  937),   anointed   with  sweet -smelling 

ointments  (Mk.  I61  Lk.  24i  Jn.  I27),   and  wrapped  in 

linen  cloth  (Mt.  27 59  Mk.  1546  Lk.  2353),  or  the  hands 

and  feet  were  bound  with  grave-clothes  and  the  head 

covered  with  a.  napkin   (Jn.  II44).      The  age  of  these 

customs  must  remain  uncertain,  as  they  are  not  alluded 

to  in  OT  ;   but  the  old  belief  that  in  Sheol  the  dead 

would  be  known  by  their  dress,  the  king  by  his  diadem, 

the  soldier  by  his  sword,  the  prophet  by  his  mantle  ( 1  S. 

2814  Ezek.  3227),  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  dead 

were  buried  dressed  as  in  life.      In  later  times,  delicate 

foods,    ornaments,    gold   and    silver,    and   all   kinds   of 

valuables  were  placed  with  the  body  in  the  graves  of 
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princes  and  nobles1  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  34).  If  what  \vc  read 
(Jos.  .-/«/.  xiii.  84  xvi.  7 1)  as  to  the  plundering  of  David's 
grave  by  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  is  to  be  accepted,  this 
custom  also  is  \ery  old.  Embalming  |//.?\]  was  not  in 
use.      On  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  cp  Km/ha  tulogy,  §  3. 

The  usual  method  of  disposing  o\  the  dead  was  by 
burial  (Gen.  23  19  2.">o  o.">8  Judg.  29  S32  etc  ).  In  1  S. 
3I8-13,  where  we  read  of  the  burning  of  the  body  of 
Saul,  the  text  is  corrupt  (see  Klost.  ././  h><\),  as  is  :ilso 
the  case  with  Am.  610.-  Burning  was  looked  upnn  as 
something  abominable,  as  an  injury  to  the  dead  (Am. 
2i);  it  was  used,  by  priestly  law  and  old  custom,  only 
in  a  few  cases,  to  render  the  death  sentence  more  severe 
(Josh.  7=5  Lev.  2O14  "Jig)  ;  cp  Law  and  Ji'sxu  k,  §  12. 
The  aversion  to  the  burning  of  the  body  was  con- 
nected with  the  belief  that  the  soul  e\en  after  death  was 
bound  to  the  body.  Nut  to  be  buried  was  a  terrible 
disgrace  which  one  could  hardly  w  ish  even  to  one's 
greatest  enemy  (Am.  2i  1  K.  13 -2  14  11  I64  21  24  2  K. 
9  10  Is.  33 12  Jer.  7  3=  ^-  Ojj|>i]  14i6  I64  Ezek.2<>5). 
The  spirits  of  the  unburied  dead  wander  restlessly  about, 
and  in  Sheol  are  condemned  to  lie  in  the  corners  (Ezek. 
3223  Is.  l-li5  etc.).  Burial  alone  so  bound  the  spirit 
to  the  body  that  it  had  rest  and  could  harm  no  one.  It 
was  therefore  the  sacred  duty  of  every  one  who  found  a 
corpse  in  the  open  field  to  give  it  burial  (1  K.  14u  I64 
21 24  Jer.  733  2  S.  21 10,  and  especially  Tob.  I18  2S).  In 
cases  of  death  by  stoning  the  pile  of  stones  took  the 
place  of  a  regular  grave  (Josh.  7  20).  Cp  the  Greek  idea 
as  given,  for  example,  in  the  Anfigo/n-  of  Sophocles. 

Rapid  interment  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  hot 
climate,  and  even  without  express  biblical  authority  we 
may  assume  that  then,  as  now,  in  the  East,  it  usually 
took  place  on  the  day  of  death  (cp  Dt.  21 23).  The  body 
was  carried  to  the  grave  on  a  bier  (2  S.  031  [,-jbo]  ;  Lk. 
7 14  [o"op6s]).  Coffins  were  not  used  by  the  Israelites 
(2  K.  132i);  Joseph's  bones  were  placed  in  a  coffin 
(pix  ;  aop6s)  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the 
Egyptians  (Gen.  5O26).3  The  stone  coffin  (sarcophagus)4 
was  adopted  by  the  Jews  (as  also  by  the  Phoenicians)  from 
the  Egyptians  long  after  the  exile,  but  only  by  the  wealthy. 
The  procession  of  friends,  who  would  of  course  often  be 
mourners,5  was  accompanied  by  hired  mourners  singing 
lamentations  {2  S.  331 ;  cp  Mourning  Customs).6  The 
place  of  burial  was  determined  by  the  belief  that  the  unity 
of  the  family  and  tribe  continued  after  death.  The  bodies 
of  those  who  wished  to  be  reunited  with  their  parents  and 
family  in  Sheol  had  to  be  buried  in  the  family  sepulchre 
(see  Tombs,  Eschatology). 

See  Benzinger,  Arch.  ('94),  §  23;  Nowack,  HA  ('94),  §  32; 
and  Bender  in  JQR,  1894/  I.  b. 

'Death'  (JIVD,   0<\N<vroc)  can  mean,   not  only  the 

process  or  state  of  death,  but  also  the  realm  of  the  dead, 

9  T?'hl*     l     'Death-land.'      See    Is.  2815    Hos.  13i4 

references    Ps-6s[6]  9l3  M  22  , 5  [16]  682o[2I]  89 
ieiereiu.es.    ^  ^  lQy  jg  proy  2jg  ~ ^  job282238l7 

Rev.liS  68  2O13/.  In  Rev.  68  RV  prints  Death,  to 
correspond  to  Hades.  Both  are  personifications  ;  cp 
the  later  Jewish  representations  of  Abaddon  \_q.v.~\ 
and  Maweth  ('Death')  as  two  of  God's  chief  angels 
(cp  Destroyer).  'The  dead'  in  AV  corresponds 
not  only  to  cn-n  (often)  but  also  to  o'NSnn  (Ps.  8810 

1  On  Job  3  15,  where  some  plausibly  find  an  allusion  to  the 
treasures  in  royal  tombs,  see  Tombs. 

2  See,  however,  the  ingenious  suggestions  of  WRS  Rcl. 
Sem.&)  372.  Wellh.  is  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulty  (<f  Am. 
610  (Die  Kl.  Propk.\?>)  87);  also  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach 
dent  Tode,  48. 

3  In  Job  til  32  <rop6<;  (bier,  coffin)  is  used  in  i!3A  to  render 
t^HJ,  'tomb'  or  'sepulchral  mound'  ;  but  ffmpan/  [BC]  or  txwpui 
[1<1  is  the  better  reading.     See  Tombs. 

J  Cp  Bed,  §  3. 

5  Cp  Lk.  7  12.  Whether  we  may  compare  Job  21  33^  is  un- 
certain. Di.  denies,  Duhm  affirms  this.  The  whole  parage  is 
obscure  and  not  very  coherent. 

6  On  the  mourning-women  in  primitive  Babylonia  see  Maspero, 
Dawn  of  Civ.  684.  They  also  washed,  prepared,  and  arranged 
the  dead  body. 
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[11]  Prov.  2 18  9 18  21 16  Is.  149  261419;  inconsistently 
Job2t>5,  'dead  things').  RV  sometimes  has  '  they  that 
are  deceased'  (e.g.,  Job  20 5);  in  mg.  always  'the 
shades;   Heb.  Rephaim.' 

We  will  examine  the  above  passages,  beginning  with  : 

(a)  J.ib'JiU,  of  which  Sclmltens  remarks,    '  Subita  nox  diem 
solemque  adimit.'     RV,  and  virtually  Davidson,  render  thus— 
They  that  are  deceased  tremble 
Beneath  the  waters  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
Davidsmi  comments,  'This  abode  of  deceased  persons  lies  deep 
down  under  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  these 
waters,  for  the  sea  belongs  to  the  upper  world.     Yet  the  power 
of  <  iud  is  full  even  at  this  immeasurable  distance  from  his  abode 
on  hitdi.'     To  us  this  may  appear  natural  ;  but  to  those  who  be- 
lieved thai  ih.j  'shades'  were  'forgotten  by  God'(Ps.  885  [6]),  it 
would  scaicely  appear  so.     The  Hebrew  of  20  5  is  also  not  worthy 
of  the  urn  text.     Probably  we  should  read  (Exfi.  Times,  10  382 
IMay'99l): 

He  makes  the  sea  and  its  billows  to  start  (in  alarm), 
He  terrifies  the  waters  and  the  floods  thereof.1 

(/')  In  Ps.  88  10  [11]  the  shades  are  represented  as  incapable  of 
*  arising  and  praising  God.'  In  'arise'  Kirkpatrick  sees  a  refer- 
ence to  the  resurrection,  an  idea  which  the  psalmist  finds  incon- 
ceivable, (c)  Prov.  2  18  f.,  no  return  from  the  shades,  (d)  Prov. 
9  18.  Those  who  frequent  the  house  of  Madam  Fully  (v.  13) are, 
as  it  were,  shades  already  (anticipating  Dante),  (e)  Prov.  21 16. 
Folly  leads  surely  to  the  shades,  (f)  Is.  14 9.  When  the  over- 
thrown king  of  Babylon  appears  in  hheol,  the  shades  themseb  l-\ 
especially  the  royal  shades,  are  in  excitement.  Some  tidings  uf 
his  greatness  have  reached  them,  and  they  marvel  to  see  one 
who  had  claimed  to  sit  with  the  gods  reduced  to  their  own 
miserable  state.  The  poet  takes  some  liberty  with  the  popular 
belief,  or  else  revives  an  earlier  form  of  it.  In  the  legend  of 
Istar,  /.  19,  we  read,  '  I  will  raise  up  the  dead  to  eat  the  living.'2 
(g)  Is.  26  14  19.  '  The  shades  will  not  rise  ...  to  life  shall  the 
earth  bring  the  shades'  (SBOl^).  The  resurrection  hope.  See 
Eschatology,  §  28^ 

Bottcher   (De   inferis,    §    112  /)  derives  the  word 
Repka' '/>»  (d'NS"!)  from  sjnsn,  projicere.     The  giants  are 
o   s\  ■   ■        '  hurled  '  to  Sheol,  and  then,  as  the  chief 
' £  ±.  inhabitants  of  Sheol,  give  their  name  to 

P      ,_,_         the  whole  population.      Duhm  (on  Is.  H9 
p  and  Job 265)  holds  the  same  view  as  to 

the  transference  of  the  title  Rephd' un  from  the  giants  to 
all  other  inhabitants  of  Deathland.  This  theory  mis- 
takes the  meaning  of  the  Repha  Im  of  Genesis,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  gives  a  doubtful  meaning  to  n/,-idi- 
It  also  assumes  as  correct  a  passage  (Job  265)  which  is 
certainly  corrupt.  It  is  an  old  view  revived  (see  Schultens 
on  Job,  1737,  p.  705).  Most  critics,  however,  hold  that 
Repka  1  m  ='  the  flaccid,  weak,'  a  natural  development 
of  *Jns-\  (cp  Jer.  t>24  etc.).  'Art  thou  also  become 
weak  (rvWi)  as  we?'  ask  the  shades  (Is.  14 10,  RV).  But 
this  is  far  too  easy,  and  the  Hebrews  would  hardly  have 
spoken  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  as  '  the  weak  ones. ' 
'  I  see  a  god  coming  up  out  of  the  earth,'  says  the  wise 
woman  to  Saul  (iS.  2813  RV).  The  word  ought  to 
mean  '  the  terrible,'  or  '  the  wise,'  or  the  like.  In  the 
later  OT  books  the  condition  of  those  in  Sheol  is  por- 
trayed in  very  gloomy  colours  ;  but  these  books  do  not 
express  the  primitive  popular  belief.  No  doubt  AV- 
phaim  is  a  mutilated  or  modified  form  of  some  primitive 
religious  term.  A  sister-form  is  most  probably  Tera- 
PHIM  \$-v.\      Cp  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lects.  450,  .1.  5. 

§11.  o..§2/     T.  K.  .- 

DEAD  SEA,  THE,  the  usual  designation  of  the  lake 
in  which  the  course  of  the  Jordan  terminates,  occurs 
nowhere  in  OT  or  NT  though  it  was  not  un- 
1.  .Names.  commonjn  antiquity  (tfaXatrffaye/ipd  ;  Paus. 
v.  73;  Galen  420;  Justin  xxxvi.  36;  Eus.  OS  26132), 
and  is  found  in  Vg.  of  Josh.  3i6f  (mare  solitudinis  quod 
nunc  vocatur  viortuum). 

In  the  OT  this  lake  is  occasionally  called  simply  'the  sea' 
(D\  four  times,  and  in  the  expression  '  from  sea  to  sea ') ;  also 
'  the  Salt  sea'  (rncn  IT,  nine  times  ;  r\  ddXaaaa  tw  aAtoc  [aAd?, 
r]  a\vK-q],  marc  sails,  m.  salsissimurn) ;  'the  sea  of  the  plain,' 
RV  'sea  of  the  Arabah '  ('I^LV?  Dt-  five  bmes  ;  ft]  edXacra-a 
[ttjs]  'Apafid;  mare  solitudinis,  m.  deserti ;  in  the  three  places 

1  d.t^em  CD  nnnp  vS:i  dvi  jm. 

2  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Ass.  569. 
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where  both  designations  are  employed  'Salt  sea'  is  used  to  I 
explain  the  expression  'sea  of  the  Arabah ') ;  and,  in  three 
places,  'the  eastern  [east,  former]  sua'  ('Wipn  D'n  .  i)  $d\a<r<ra. 
i)  Trp'K  ai'aroAa?  ■I'oiftKuH'o?,  t}  0-  r)  irp-Jj-rr)  ;  mare  orientate).]-  In 
Diod.  Sic.  (2  4,;  l!»9'r)  and  in  Jnsephus  (often;  see  especially 
Bf'v.'S^)  it  is  'A<r<ji>aATtTis  >-L\i.vt\\  so  also  in  I  'liny  (lacus  As- 
/"'lu/.'ites  ,  //jVv.  15  15).  Josephus  also  has  17  ioSo/xiris  KLu.vt) 
(.  I;//,  v.  L  22)  ;  cp  the  Sodomitish  sea'  (mare  Sodomiticuvi)  of 
4  LmI  67.  This  name  occur;)  also  in  Edrisi  (3  5,  transl.  Jaubert, 
1  3^5),  who  i:all.-  it  the  sea  of  Sodom  and  iTiimorrali  and  the  sea 
of  Za'rah  (Zoar).  Its  name  in  Arabic  (at  least  since  the  eleventh 
century)  is  Bw'ir  (or  Bukeirat)  Lilt;  but  this  does  not  prove 
the  name  of  Lot  to  have  remained  attached  to  the  sea  in  local 
tradition  for  four  thousand  years.  It  arises  simply  from  the  fact 
that  Lut  and  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran. 

From  the  biblical  point  of  view  the  Dead  Sea  is  not 
very  important.  The  references  to  it  in  the  OT  occur 
generally  in  topographical  connections,  especially  in 
tli  rinitions  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  land  of  Israel. 
There  are  two  notable  exceptions  :  (a)  where  it  conies 
into  the  story  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  (b)  where  it 
is  referred  to  in  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  Ezek.  47 
and  Zech.  148.      The  NT  does  not  refer  to  it  at  all. 

From  the  geographical  point  of  view  it  is  other- 
wise :    the  interest  of  this  lake  is  quite  extraordinary. 

_  ,  .     The  Jordan  valley,  running  from  N    to 

'  .  °  "  .  S. ,  begins  to  sink  below  sea-level  as  far 
N.  as  a  little  below  Lake  Huleh  ;  the  Lake 
<  if  Galilee  is  some  680  feet  lower,  and  thence  the  'Arabah 
or  Ghor  continues  to  fall  till  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  reached  at  a  di-d.mce  below  the  sea  of  some  1300 2 
feet.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  this  lake  ends 
another  valley,  coming  from  the  S. ,  formerly  called  the 
Arai:ah  [/-£'>]•  Thus  the  lake  constitutes  the  deepest 
portion  of  what  is  the  most  strongly  marked  depres- 
sion (unconnected  with  the  sea)  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  '  It  has  no  effluent.  Should  the  question  be 
asked,  whether  in  former  times  the  Jordan,  after  passing 
through  the  Dead  Sea,  mny  not  have  Mowed  on  south- 
ward lading  at  last  into  the  Red  Sea  (Elanite  Gulf  or 
Gulf  of  'Akabah),  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  how  much 
below  sea-level  the  Dead  Sea  is,  and  further,  that  the 
valley  to  the  S.  of  the  De.ul  Sea  is  really  two  valleys. 
One  runs  N. ,  the  other  S. ,  and  the  intersection  or  water- 
shed is  at  «*  height  of  650  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  of  the  Mediterranean  (according  to  the 
PEF  survey).4  Thus  the  two  basins  are  hydrographic- 
ally  distinct,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  stratigraphical 
study  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  on  the  valley  floor 
(Lartet). 

The  geological  investigation  of  Palestine  and  of  the 

Dead  Sea,   carried  on  mainly  by  Fraas,    Lartet,  Hull, 

„-,,..    and    Blanckenhorn,    has   proved,    con- 
3.  Geological  v 

investigation. 

historical  epoch,  and  that  it  must  have  presented,  at 
any  rate  from  the  beginning  of  the  quaternary  epoch, 
practically  the  same  aspect  and  configuration  as  at 
present.  Traces  can  still  be  seen,  however,  of  a  past 
time  when  the  water  stood  as  much  as  11 80  feet  above 
its  present  level,  as  well  as  of  another  phase  in  which 
the  difference  was  only  348  feet  ;  in  short,  the  waters 
have  gradually  subsided  to  their  present  position. 

The  actual  level  is  that  at  which  the  evaporation  exactly 
counterbalances  the  daily  influx  of  water  from  the  Ionian  and 
the  other  affluents.      Of  these  Lst,  the  chief,  including  certain 

1  Notwithstanding  the  continued  advocacy  of  the  wrong  view 
in  PEFQ,  i8g8,  1 12-13,  it  is  certain  that  p"~.\'~i  CM  in  Dt.  34  2 
(AV  'the  utmost  sea';  RV  'the  hinder  sea,'  mg.  'the  western 
sea ')  is  not  the  Dead  Sea  but  the  Mediterranean  ;  cp  Dt.  11  24. 

2  The  (not  very  wide)  variations  from  this  figure  can  for  the 
most  part  be  explained  by  differences  between  one  season  and 
another,  which  can  cause  the  level  of  the  lake  to  rise  or  fall  some 
10  or  15  feet.      It  is  at  its  highest  in  April  and  Mny. 

3  The  discovery  of  tli^  great  depth  of  the  surlace  of  the  Dead 
Sea  |.<ilow  sea-level  belongs  to  modern  times;  it  was  made  in- 
dependently and  almost  simultaneously  by  Schubert  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Moore  and  Beek  on  the  other,  in  1837;  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Russegger  and  by  Symonds. 

4  The  distance  from  the  watershed  to  the  Red  Sea  is  about 
46  m.,  and  to  the  Dead  Sea  over  73  m. 
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winter  torrents,  are  :  (a)  on  the  eastern  ^ide,  reckoning  from  N. 
to  S.,  the  Wady  Ghuweir,  the  Wadys  ZtrU-MaTn  (Calhrrhoe)- 
MOjib(Arnun),  Hem-Hamad,  ed-Deraa  (Kerak),  Numereh,  el- 
Ahsa(ore>-S;iJiyeh);  '(/>>  on  the  S.,  the  Wadys  Tufileh,  el-Jeib, 
el-Fikreb  (die^e  three  traverse  a  marshy  plain,  the  Sebkhah, 
which1  stretches  immediately  southwards  from  the  Dead  Sea  and 
is  bordered  by  gigantic  thickets  of  reeds)  ;  (c)  uii  the  western  side, 
going  from  b.  to  N.,  the  Wady  el-Muhauwat,  the  Wady  Sey.ll 
(to  the  S.  of  which  lies  Sebbeh,  the  ancient  fortress  of  Masada), 
the  spring  of  'Ain-Jedy  (Engedi),  the  Wady  en-Nur  (kedruii), 
and  the  spring  of  'Ain  el-Feshkhah  (cp  Beth-Arabah),  to  the  S. 
of  which  is  the  headland  known  as  Ras  el-Feshkhah. 

Tne  amount  of  daily  evaporation1  has  been  estimated 
at  13^  millimetres,  and  the  daily  contribution  of  the 
Jordan  alone  at  6,000,000  tons  (the  volume  of  the 
Rhone  at  its  influx  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  22,000,000 
tons).  Another  feature  of  it  is  its  great  density,  which 
arises  from  its  salinity  {the  mean  is  1. 166).  At  a  depth 
of  1000  feet  the  solid  matters  contained  in  the  water 
represent  27  per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  These  sub- 
stances are  mainly  chlorides  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and 
calcium,  also  certain  derivatives  of  bromium.  The 
chloride  of  magnesium  gives  the  water  a  very  dis- 
agreeable taste  ;  the  chloride  of  calcium  gives  it  its 
slightly  oily  consistency.  The  eyes,  and  some  assert 
also  the  skin,  are  powerfully  affected  by  contact  with  it. 
Garments  receive  from  the  evaporating  water  ...  saline 
deposit,  with  indelible  spots  of  an  oily  appearance. 
The  salt  encrusts  also  the  many  trees  and  pieces  of  wood 
which  lie  stranded  on  the  shore  ;  so  much  so  that  they 
form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  recall 
the  striking  antithesis  in  Jer.  17 5-8. 

A  bath  in  the  Dead  Sea  at  once  proves  its  difference 
in  density  from  other  seas  or  from  fresh-water  lakes. 
-,  ,         Eggs  float  on    it.      The  human   body 

.,.,.,  being  lighter  than  the  water,  swimming 

becomes  difficult,  the  head  alone  of  the 
swimmer  tending  to  sink.  The  boiling  point  of  the  water 
is  2210  F.  It  is  remarkably  limpid,  and  has  a  beautiful 
colour,  now  blue,  now  green.  To  think  of  this  lake  as 
sombre  and  sad  is  quite  an  illusion  ;  its  intense  colouring, 
its  varied  effects  of  light,  its  scarped  overhanging  slopes 
broken  by  deep  gorges,  produce  a  picture  of  wild  and 
sublime  beauty.  '  The  scenery  round  the  sea  is  very 
fine,'  says  Conder  ;  '  it  is  compared,  by  those  who  have 
seen  both,  to  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.'  The  present 
writer,  whose  home  is  in  Geneva,  agrees  with  this  com- 
parison, it  being  understood  that  it  is  between  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  towards  the  embouchure  of  the 
Rhone.  Another  common  error  about  the  Dead  Sea  is 
that  its  waters  have  no  motion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
constantly  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  storms  sometimes 
drive  huge  billows  to  the  shore.  It  does  not  owe  its 
name  to  this  imagined  immobility,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  no  sort  of  living  creature — fish,  crustacean,  mollusc, 
etc. — can  subsist  in  its  waters,  the  only  exceptions  being 
certain  inferior  organisms  and  microbes,  as  shown  by 
the  investigations  of  Ehrenberg  and  of  the  zoologist 
Lortet  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  geologist  Lartet). 
This  fact — which  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  death 
not  only  of  the  fish  carried  down  into  it  by  the  Jordan 
(their  bodies  serve  as  food  for  numerous  birds  which 
frequent  the  neighbourhood),  but  also  of  salt-water 
fishes — has  given  rise  to  various  incorrect  ideas.  Thus 
it  has  been  said  that  birds  attempting  to  fly  over  it  drop 
down  dead  ;  this  is  a  mere  imagination — a  fable  which, 
like  a  host  of  earlier  witnesses,  the  present  writer  is  able 
to  contradict  from  ocular  testimony — or  perhaps  it  may 
be  the  result  of  a  confusion  with  some  other  lake  (see 
Reland,  244^).  It  is  equally  false  to  say  that  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  derive  their  barrenness  from  the 
pernicious  action  of  its  waters.  What  hinders  the 
growth  of  plants  in  its  vicinity  is  not  the  presence  of  the 
lake  itself,  but  the  absence  of  fresh  water  whether  from 
affluents  or  by  precipitation.      Wherever  there  is  fresh 

1  The  evaporation  produces  whitish  or  bluish  clouds  which 
float  above  the  water.  He*ice  'a  smoking  waste  '  (Wisd.  10  7). 
Cp  Nibshan. 
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running  water,  as  at  Engedi,  where  there  is  a  thermal 
spring  (79°  F. ),  vegetation  flourishes  (ep  Cant.  1 14)  and, 
as  elsewhere  throughout  the  Uhor,  exhibits  .l  com- 
bination of  tropical  plants  with  others  belonging  to  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Finally,  the  scant  population 
of  its  shores  is  to  be  accounted  for  more  by  the  torrid 
temperature  (above  100"  F.  in  the  shade)  than  by  any 
infertility  or  positive  insalubrity. 

In  fact,  the  hike  has  not  always  been  so  deserted  :  witness,  for 
example,  the  town  of  Tamak  at  the  SYV.  extremity.  E\cn  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  t)f  Galilee  have  K'adnally  come  to  be  wholly 
abandoned  except  in  three  or  lour  localities.  The  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  too  had  once  a  very  different  aspLCt.  I  loth  in 
antiquity  (we  learn  this  from  Tae.  Hist.  n<>  and  also  from  the 
Madeba  mosaic)  and  so  recently  as  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
when  Kerak  and  01  her  toi  treses  had  such  an  important  position, 
the  waters  of  the  IVad  .Sea  were  enlivened  with  passim;  vessels. 
Nor  were  the  curative  qualities  of  the  water  ui  the  Dead  Sea 
unknown  in  the  Roman  period.  Julius  Afrit  anus  speaks  of 
these  baths  as  wholesome  (.R  eland,  253  _/.),  lis  also  does  Galen 
(id.  241./.),  who  (wrong  !> )  at  Ms  that  an  artificial  substitute  could 
be  obtained  by  the  simple  expedient  of  saturating  ordinary  sea 
water  with  added  salt.  .Monti. m  is  often  made  of  the  mephitic 
odour  exhaled  by  the  Dead  Si.u^sce  Nibshan);  but  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  lake  its..  If  i>>  the  cause  of  this.  It  may  be 
occasioned  either  by  the  marshy  lagoons  by  which  the  lake  is 
bordered,  or  by  the  mineral  springs  uf  the  neighbourhood-  The 
sulphurous  odour,  which  reminds  one  of  that  of  rotten  eggs,  is 
particularly  noticeable  near  "Am  el-Feshkhah. 

The  lake,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  N  and  S. ,  with  a. 
maximum  length  of  47^-  m. ,  a  maximum  breadth  of  10 

„  ...  .  m.    i  Josephus    gives    66    and     17    m. 

5.  Dimensions.  ,     ,  ,        ,  c  ■  *     /       <■ 

respectively)  and  a  superficial  area  of 

360  sq.  m.  (the  Lake  of  Geneva  being  224  sq.  m. ). 
It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  peninsula, 
11-12  m.  in  length  and  about  40-80  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  lake,  flat  for  the  most  part,  but  with  a  range  of 
hills  rising  300  ft.  This  peninsula,  formed  of  white 
calcareous  marl,  with  deposits  of  salt  and  gypsum, 
projects  from  the  E.  shore  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  \Y. 
shore  by  a  channel  about  3  m.  in  breadth.  The  name 
of  the  peninsula  is  el-Mezra'ah  or  el- Lisan  ;  the  last 
designation,  meaning  'the  tongue,'  has  been  brought 
into  connection  with  the  mention  of  the  p^S  (EV  'the 
bay  [mg.  .  '  Heb.  tongue']  that  looketh  southward')  in 
Josh.  I025;  but  whilst  the  modern  Arabic  term  is 
applied  to  the  land  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  the  two 
biblical  passages  refer  to  the  water  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  lake  (cp  Is,  11  15  ;  '  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea '). 
The  N.  promontory  of  the-  Lisun  has  been  named  Cape 
Costigan  arid  the  S.  Cape  Mul\neux  in  honour  of  two  bold 
explorer.-,  whu  navigated  the  Dead  Sea  in  1835  and  1847  respec- 
tively. Wc  ou^lit  also  to  mention  the  expeditions  of  Moore  and 
Beek  in  1837  and  of  Symonds  in  1841,  and  especially  that  of 
Lieut.  Lynch  of  the  U.S.  navy  in  1848  and  that  of  the  Due  de 
Luynes  in  1864,  both  of  which  were  of  great  importance.1 

The  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  N.  of  the  Lisan 
is  much  the  larger,  and  reaches  a  great  depth  (1278  ft. ). 
The  S.  smaller  portion  is  quite  shallow  (10-18  ft.),  and 
in  parts  even  fordable.  Possibly  this  portion  is  of  less 
ancient  date  than  the  rest  of  the  lake,  and  may  have 
arisen  within  historic  times  in  consequence  of  some  sub- 
sidence of  the  land.  The  shores  immediately  bordering 
on  this  section  are  the  most  saline  of  the  whole  country. 
There  are  salt  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
there  that,  running  parallel  with  the  W.  shore,  the 
curious  ridge  of  rock  salt,  a  veritable  /tors  d'oiuvre  as 
Lartet  {p.  87)  picturesquely  calls  it,  occurs.  It  is 
called  Jebel  Usdum  or  Hajar-Usdum  or  Khasm- 
Usdum, — thus  echoing  the  name  of  Sodom, — and  rises 
to  a  height  of  600  ft. ,  with  a  length  of  3^  m.  and  a 
breadth  of  over  half  a  mile.  In  its  immediate  vicinity 
can  be  seen,  occasionally  at  least,  detached  pillars  of  salt, 
suggesting  some  resemblance  to  a  rudimentary  colossal 
statue. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  presence  of  asphalt  in  the 
Dead  Sea  basin  (see  Bitumen),  whence  the  Greek  name 

6    Itsnanhnlt    of  AsPhaltitis   <CP  Tac-  HlsL   56  I    Str- 
1LS  asPnm'  16242  ;  Dioscor.  199  ;  Diod.  Sic.  19z8). 

1  Since  1893  rowing  boats,  sailing  boats,  and,  more  recently, 
even  steam  launches  have  occasionally  been  at  the  service  of 
travellers. 
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Near  the  lake  are  found  beds  of  a  whitish  chalky  marl, 
and  also  of  bituminous  marl.  It  is  not,  however,  from 
these  deposits  on  its  shores  that  the  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea  derives  its  bituminous  constituents,  but  rather,  no 
doubt,  from  deep  subaqueous  beds;  there  la  been 
observed  a  marked  coincidence  between  the  appea  ance 
of  considerable  bituminous  masses  floating  on  the  surface 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  earthquakes  which  at  intervals 
desolate  the  whole  of  that  region.  When  these  take 
place  quantities  of  bitumen  are  broken  loose  and  come 
to  the  surface;  the  natives  are  diligent  in  collecting 
them,  but  hitherto  no  methodical  exploitation  of  these 
mineral  resources  on  a.  commercial  basis  has  been 
attempted.  The  existence  of  bituminous  constituents 
in  small  quantity  in  the  water  can  alua\s  be  shown. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  ■>!  this  bitumen,  of 
sulphur  springs,  and  of  masses  of  sulphur  which  are 
met  with  here  and  there,  as  also  of  certain  igneous 
formations,  the  region  of  the  Ue.nl  Sea  must  not  be 
included  in  the  category  of  volcanic  territories  properly 
so  called.  On  the  contrary,  in  opposition  to  the  asser- 
tions of  certain  travellers  too  richly  endowed  with 
imagination  [e.g.,  Russegger  and  van  de  Velde),  the 
very  competent  geologists  already  named  agree  in 
doubting  whether  any  large  part  in  the  formation  of 
this  region  ought  to  be  attributed  to  igneous  iovces.1 

The  cretaceous  beds  rise  in  regular  stages  on  the  W.  bank 
from  the  margin  of  the  lake.  On  the  other  shore  the  arrange- 
ment is  no  less  regular ;  but  under  the  cretaceous  beds,  there  are 
carboniferous  strata  and  beneath  there  are  other  formations  still 
more  ancient.  At  the  most  it  may  be  admitted  that  certain 
volcanic  agitations  have  made  themselves  felt  in  the  depths  of 
the  lake.  Blanckenhorn  (ZDPV,  i8gfi,  p.  59)  recalls  and 
attaches  importance  to  an  observation  made  by  Molyneux  and 
quoted  by  Ritter  (yo6y.)  relating  to  a  whitish  belt  of  foam 
stretching  from  the  NW.  of  the  lake  towards  the  Lisan  and 
following  on  the  whole  the  median  line  of  the  lake,  above  which 
a  whitish  vapour  lingered  in  the  air.  From  this  phenomenon, 
supported  by  certain  other  indications,  he  concludes  the  existence 
of  a  fault  in  the  floor  of  the  lake  which  is  prolonged  in  the 
channel  skirting  the  Lisan  and  terminates  in  the  S-  portion  of 
the  lake  near  the  embouchure  of  the  W.  Muhauwat.  *  >n  10th- 
12th  March  of  this  year  (1899)  the  author  of  this  article  witnessed 
the  same  phenomenon  as  that  seen  by  Molyneux  in  ICI47. 

In  a  general  way  we  might  describe  the  geological 

formation  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  Dead  Sea  basin  by 

my.       j.         the     technical     expression    effondrement. 

•     r        in     1"ne  phenomenon  occurred  at  the  time  of 

in  tren.  19.    the    transitjon    from    t]l,.    tertiary   to    the 

quaternary  epoch.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  estab- 
lish any  relation  between  the  formation  of  the  Dead  Sea 
as  a.  whole  and  the  catastrophe  described  in  Gen.  19- 
At  most  that  narrative  might  possibly  admit  of  being 
connected  with  certain  events  of  a  more  local  character 
and  of  secondary  importance,  which  might  have  occurred 
within  historic  times  (see  Lot,  Siddim,  Sodum). 

As  we  have  not  to  deal  with  the  historical  side  of  the  question, 
but  with  the  geographical  only,  it  will  suffice  to  say  (a)  that  the 
text  of  Genesis  speaks  of  a  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone  and  a 
pillar  of  smoke  rising  to  heaven,  but  neither  of  an  earthquake, 
nor  of  an  igneous  eruption,  nor  of  an  inundation  ;  (/>)  that  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  cities  of  the  lVntapolis  were  in  the 
plain  of  Siddim  ;  (<-)  that  the  remark  m  Gen.  14  3  '  the  plain  of 
Siddim  which  is  the  Salt  Sea'  may  be  a  conjecture  of  the 
narrator  or  e\en  the  gloss  of  a  copyist  or  late  reader  ;  (</)  that 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  mention  of  the  kikkar  of  Jordan 
(Gen.  13  10-12  19  17  25  2829);  (c)  that  pos-ibly  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  actual  position  of  the  Pentapulis  and  the 
position  assigned  to  it  by  later  writers,  inasmuch  as  these 
entertained  perhaps  divergent  opinions  as  to  this  point ;  (_/") 
that  the  position  of  Zoar  is  as  problematical  as  that  of  the  other 
four  cities  ;  finally  (g)  that  scholars  are  divided  into  two  camps 
— those  who  place  the  Pentapolis  in  the  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  those  who  place  it  in  the  S. 

In  complete  contrast  with  its  sombre  narratives 
regarding  these  doomed  cities,  the  OT,  in  two  propheti- 
cal passages  of  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah  already  cited, 
describes  the  transformation  of  the  waste  and  barren 
regions  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  a  life-giving  stream  issuing 
from  the  temple,  fertilising  all  that  it  touches  so  that 
fish  and  fruit-bearing  trees  abound. 

1  The  well-known  geologist  von  Hoffmann  has  adopted  this 
view. 
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Reland,  PaitFstina,  238-258  ;  Seetzen,  Reiscn,  1 405-430 
2217-274  293-385  37-16  4352-365   367-389401-403;   v.    Schubert, 

Reise  in  das  A/orgenland,  384-04  ;  Kobin- 
8.  Literature,    son,    Bibl.     Res.     201-253    463-501     601-608  ; 

Phys.  Geogr.  of  the  Holy  Land,  187-216  ('65)  ; 
Ritter,  I'ergl.  Erdkunde  der  Sinai-/ f.itbiusel,  von  Palcestiua, 
etc.  ii.  1553-780;  Der  Jordan  und  die  Ih-schiffung  des  Todten 
A /ceres  (  5'j)  ;  Tobltrr,  Topographic  von  Jerusalem,  ^906-952  ; 
de  Saulcy,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer Morte  ('53);  Key,  I'oyage 
dans  le  Ifaouran  et  attx  bords  de  la  A/er  Morte,  215-306; 
Fraas,  A  us  dent  Orient :  GeologiscJie  Betrachtun^en  ('67),  62-67 
73-70  ;  Das  Todte  Afeer  {'67) ;  Tuch,  Ueber  de?i  Ursptung  des 
To.it en  A/eeres  nock  dem  A  T  ('63)  ;  Lynch,  Narrative  of  the 
US  Expedition  to  .  .  .  the  Dead  Sea  ('49) ;  Official  Report  of 
the  US  Expedition,  etc.  ('52)  ;  Due  de  Luynes,  Voyage  d'Ex* 
ploration  a  la  A/er  A  forte  ('75,  seq.),  see  especially  vol.  iii., 
Geolgie,  par  M.  Louis  Larcet ;  A.  Stoppani,  II  Mare  Alorto 
('75)  ;  K.  Falcucci,  //  Afar  Morto  e  la  Pentapoli  del  Giordano 
(Si);  Hull,  Mount  Seir  ('89),  chap.  13  f  ;  Memoir  on  tlie 
Geology  and  Geography  of  Arabia  Petreea,  Palestine,  etc.  ('89)  ; 
Gii'jrin,  Description  de  la  Palestine  ('74):  Samarie,  lto-96; 
Lortet,  La  Syrie  d aujourd '/mi  ('84),  389-442  ;  Tristram,  The 
Land  of  Israel  ('82),  255-360;  G.  A.  Sm.,  Hist.  Geog.  of  the 
Holy  Land  ('94),  497-516;  Blanc  ken  horn,  '  Entsteh.  u.  Gesch. 
d.  Tudten  Meeres,'  ZDPV,  10  1-59  ('96);  '  Noch  einmal  Sodom 
u.  Gomorrha,'  ib.  21  65-83  ('98);  'Das  Tote  Meer  u.  der  Unter- 
gang  von  Sodom  u.  Gomorrha'  ('98);  Diener,  'Die  Katastrophe 
von  Sodom  u.  Gomorrha  im  Lichte  geologischer  Forschung,' 
Alittk.  der  K.-K.  Geogr.  Ges.  in  I  Vein,  1897,  pp.  1-22).  LU.  G. 

DEAL,  TENTH  (JTJ^),  Lev.  14 10.  See  Weights 
and  Measures. 

DEATH  (e<\N<vroc).  see  Dead,  The. 

DEEIR  (-m  ;  aaBcin  [B*],  -p  [AL],  A<\BeiN  [Bb]), 
king  of  Eglon,  defeated  and  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  10 3 
cp  23). 

DEBIR  (Tnit  ;  AABeip  [BAL]).  (i)  A  place  in  the 
S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  IO38/  etc.);  see  Kirjath-sepher. 

■4.  In  Josh.  1C>7,  ni^'n  is  by  AV  taken  as  a  place-name 
on  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah  ;  it  has  been  identified  by 
some  with  the  present  Thoghret  ed  Debr  near  Tal'at 
ed  -  Dam  (Adummim)  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho. 

The  text,  however,  is  uncertain  and  the  word  may  not  bea  place- 
name.  tB  renders:  'ti.  the  fourth  part  (jvym)  of  the  vale  of 
Achor.'  Di.  suggests  the  translation  'backwards' — i.e.,  'west- 
wards ' — -pm  meaning  '  behind  '  ;  but  there  is  no  other  instance 
of  its  geographical  application.1 

3.  josh.  1326;  RVi»t'-  Lidebir.  g.  A.  S. 

DEBORA,  RV  Deborah  (AeBBtop<\[BN],  AeMBoopa, 
[A],  the  grandmother  of  Tobit  (Tob.  18). 

DEBORAH  (nini,  'a  bee,'  §68;  cp  WRS  in 
Journ.  Phil.  14  ['85]  120/;   AeBBoopA  [BAL]).      1.   A 


1.  Occasion 
of  her 


heroine  who,  with  the  aid  of  Barak,  de- 
livered the  Israelites  from  their  Canaanite 


Wdprshm     °PPressors-      The  victory  is  . 
leaaersmp.   the  triumphal  ode|  judg  5,   T 


celebrated  in 
The  Israelites, 

particularly  the  tribes  which  had  settled  about  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  had  been  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the 
Canaanites,  who,  holding  the  fortified  cities  along  the 
plain  (Judg.  I27),  blockaded  the  main  roads  and  cut 
off  communication,  while  from  their  strongholds  they 
harried  the  country  so  that  the  un walled  villages  were 
deserted  (56/.).  Incited  by  Deborah,  the  Israelites  at 
last  took  up  arms  against  their  oppressors.  Under 
Barak  as  their  leader,  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh 
united  with  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali,  and  gave 
battle  to  Sisera  and  the  confederate  Canaanite  kings 
in  the  plain  not  far  from  Taanach  and  Megiddo. 
The  Canaanites,  notwithstanding  their  formidable  iron 
chariots,  were  put  to  rout  ;  the  waters  of  the  Kishon 
completed  their  ruin.  Sisera,  seeking  refuge  in  flight 
at  a  nomad's  tent,  was  killed  by  a  woman,  Jael. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  is  related  somewhat 
differently  in  chap.  4,-  according  to  which  Barak,  at  the 
summons  of  Deborah,  raised  ten  thousand  men  of  the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  occupied  Mt.  Tabor, 
and  from  that  position  attacked  Sisera  as  the  latter  was 
advancing  against  him.    A  more  serious  difference  is  that 

1  Read  ^"^"C,  'to  the  wilderness' — i.e.,  of  Judah.  Beth- 
arabah  (cp  !"■')  was  one  of  its  cities  (lbaffi.). 

2  On  the  relation  of  chaps.  4  and  5  in  general,  see  Judges,  §  7. 
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2.  Barak. 


DEBT 

in  chap.  1  the  oppressor  of  Israel,  from  whom  it  is  delivered 
byDeborah,  is  jabin  kingof  Hazor,  acity  in  Upper  Galilee; 
whilst  Sisera  is  only  Jabin's  general.  In  the  action,  how- 
ever, Jabin  plays  no  part  ;  and  we  can  only  surmise  that 
the  story  of  Sisera  has,  by  mistake,  been  connected 
with  a  tradition  of  a  conflict  between  some  of  the 
northern  tribes  and  the  king  of  Hazor  (cp  also  Josh.  11 ). 
From  chap.  4  we  learn  that  Deborah  was  a  prophetess 
— an  inspired  woman  ;  that  her  husband's  name  was 
Lappidoth  ;  and  that  her  home  was  between  Bethel  and 
Ramah,  whither  the  Israelites  resorted  to  her  for  judg- 
ment. Chap.  5 15,  however,  seems  to  prove  that  she 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  ;  and  other  considerations 
would  incline  us  to  think  that  she  lived  in  or  near  the 
plain  of  Jezreel.  (For  a  conjecture  on  this  subject  see 
Daberath.  )  That  her  home  was  in  Mt.  Ephraim  may 
have  been  inferred  by  the  author  of  45  (an  editorial 
addition  to  the  narrative)  from  the  existence  of  a  tomb 
of  Deborah  under  a  tree  below  Bethel,  where,  according 
to  the  patriarchal  legend  (see  below,  no.  2),  the  nurse  of 
Rebekah  was  buried  (Gen.  358). 

Barak,  who  shares  with  Deborah  the  glory  of  the 
victory,  was  from  Kedesh  in  Naphtali  (46).  This  city 
is  somewhat  remote,  and  in  the  account  of 
Sisera's  flight  seems  impossible.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Wellhausen  {CH  221)  that  the  name 
of  the  more  famous  Kedesh  in  Galilee  has  here  sup- 
planted an  obscure  Kedesh  {q.v.,  2)  in  Issachar  {1  Ch. 
672  [57] — mentioned  with  Daberath  not  far  from  Mt. 
Tabor)  ;  a  suggestion  which  is  the  more  plausible  that 
5  15,  if  the  text  be  sound,  connects  Barak  also  with 
Issachar  (cp  Bezaanannim,  Kishion).  It  is  possible 
that  Kedesh  in  Naphtali,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Hazor,  comes  in  some  way  from  the  story  of  Jabin. 

The  Song  of  Deborah  bears  in  itself  the  evidence  that 
it  is  the  work  of  one  who  had  lived  through  the  great 
_   m,      oona-  struggle  which   it   celebrates,  and  is  for 

f  T)  h  "h  t'iat  reason  °f  inestimable  value  as  an 
historical  monument.  It  is  also  not  only 
one  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  poems  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  but  one  of  the  greatest.  On  its  date  cp  Sisera 
and  Poetical  Literature,  §  4  (iv. ).  See  also  His- 
torical Literature,  §  2. 

Few  odes  in  the  world's  literature,  indeed,  can  be 
compared  with  this  triumphal  Te  Deum.  Unfortunately, 
the  text,  especially  in  vv.  8-15,  has  suffered  grievously 
from  the  injuries  of  time. 

Until  very  recent  times,  Deborah  has  been  universally 
believed  to  be  the  author.  It  is  ascribed  to  her  in  the 
title  ;  and  this  testimony  was  thought  to  be  conclusively 
confirmed  by  v.  7,  '  Until  I,  Deborah,  arose.'  The  form 
of  the  Hebrew  verbs  in  this  verse,  however,  is  ambiguous, 
and  the  clause  might  equally  well  be  interpreted,  '  Until 
thou  didst  arise,  Deborah '  (cp  v.  12)  ;  whilst  <&  and  Vg. 
render  in  the  third  person  (cp  o.  15).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  inference  from  v.  15,  and  especially 
from  v.  12,  is  that  the  heroine  is  not  the  poet. 

On  the  subjects  of  this  article  see,  further,  Moore, 
Judges  ('95),  and  cp  Jael.  On  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
cp  Hadrach,  Kadesh  (2),  Kishon,  Meroz,  and  see 
A.  Muller,  Das  Lied  der  Deborah  ('87)  ;  G.  A.  Cooke, 
The  History  and  Song  of  Deborah  ('92)  ;  additional 
literature  in  Moore,  op.  cit.,  127,  136. 

More  recent  studies,  chiefly  in  the  text,  are  :  Grimme,  ZDMG, 
'96,  572^;  Marquart,  Pundamente  isr.  u.  jild.  Gesch.  ('96)  ; 
Budde,  Actes  d.  X**t  Omgres  d.  Orientalistes,  2  20  ff.  (96); 
Ruben,  JQR,  '98,  541  ff.  ;  Riess,  Preuss.  Jahrb.  91295^; 
D.  H.  Muller,  Actes  d.  I'  XDne  Congres  d.  Orient alistes,  4  261^ 
C9S).  G.  F.  M. 

2.  Rebekah's  nurse  who,  according  to  J,  died  and  was  buried 
below  Bethel  under  the  oak  known  as  Allon-cacuth  (Gen.  35  8, 
pe00«pa  [E],  Sefioppa  [L]).  _  She  is  alluded  to,  but  unnamed,  in 
24  59i  where  she  accompanies  Rebekah  on  her  departure  from 
Bethuel  [J].  To  connect  these  two  traditions  would  make  her 
about  150  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  [For  a  radical 
emendation  of  the  text  which  removes  this  difficulty,  see  Dinah.] 

See,  further,  Deborah  (i). 

DEBT  (T;3,  2  K.  i7  ;  A&nion.  Mt.  1827),  DEBTOR 
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^in?  Ezek.  IS7 ;  xpeo<t>iAeTHC,  Ek.  7.*0-     Sl-'c  Law 
and  Justice,  §  16,  and  Tkade  and  Commerce. 

DECALOGUE  (h  AeK&Aoroc,  sc.  BiBAoc  ;  deca- 
lo£i<±,  sc.  liber),  a  term  adopted  from  Patristic  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  meaning  what  we  commonly  call  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Ultimately,  the  name  wmes  from  the  l.XX 
which  in  this  case  adheres  closely  to  the  original  Hebrew 
.         and  speaks,    not  of  ten  commandments, 

ri-u    *     -?  but  °f  ten  words  (5«Va  \<Woi  or  pmiara, 
of  the  term.  „    ., ,  0  T,t   .      ,\,  ,        '       ,      , 

Ex.  ..-128  Dt.  413  IO4).        The  decalogue, 

according  to  the  biblical  narrative,  was  uttered  bv  God 

from  Horeb  and  written  by  him  on  two  tables  of  stone 

which  he  had  prepared.      Afterwards,  when   Muses  had 

broken  the  tables  in   indignation  at  the  idolatry  of  the 

people,  he  was  bidden  to  hew  other  tables  on  which  ( led 

again  wrote  the  ten  words.       They  were  the  foundation 

of  ?   covenant  [htrifh)  between   Yahwe  and  his   people 

(Dt.  413)  and  were   placed  in  the  ark  as  the  '  testimony ' 

\ediith)  or  revelation  of  Yahwe's   will  (Ex.  LIf>i6)  ;   see 

L'ovknant,  §  o-  (ii. ). 

The  two  parallel  texts  of  the  decalogue,  one  in  Ex.  20 
the  other  in  Dt.  ;>,  present  striking  points  of  difference. 
_,      ,  In  Exodus  the  sabbath  is  to  be  kept,  be- 

,      ,  cause  Yahwe  mode  all  things  in  six  days 

and  rested  the  seventh  ;  in  Deuteronomy, 
because  the  slave  as  well  as  his  master  needs  rest.  Here, 
too,  as  in  the  command  to  honour  parents,  there  are 
amplifications  of  language  peculiar  to  the  recension  in 
Deuteronomy.  In  Exodus  the  Israelite  is  forbidden  to 
covet  his  neighbour's  house,  and  then  wife,  slave,  and 
cattle  are  specified  as  possessions  included  within  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  house  or  household.  In  Deuteronomy 
the  commandment  is  adapted  to  a  later  and  more  humane 
view.  First,  the  Israelite  is  not  to  '  covet '  his  neigh- 
bour's wife.  Next,  he  is  not  to  '  desire  '  his  neighbour's 
house,  land,  slaves,  etc.  The  separation  of  the  wife  from 
mere  property  is  very  significant  (see  Family,  §  6). 

How  comes  it  that  the  parallel  texts  vary  so  seriously? 
The  answer  now  generally  given  is  that  originally  the 
decalogue  was  composed  of  concise  precepts,  which  were 
expanded  in  different  ways  by  later  editors.  The  deca- 
logue was  incorporated  in  his  work  by  the  Elohist  ;  it 
was  repeated  by  the  Deuteronomist  and  lastly  by  the 
Priestly  Writer.  No  wonder  then  that,  in  the  final 
redaction  of  the  Pentateuch,  each  text  of  the  decalogue 
offers  clear  marks  of  the  Deuteronomical  style,  whilst  in 
Ex.  203-n  the  Deuteronomic  motive  of  humanity  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  example  of  God's  rest  after  the 
week  of  creation — evidence  of  a  super-redaction  in  the 
spirit  of  P  (cp  Ex.  31 17^  Gen.  2  26).  Commandments  6-9 
preserve  their  primitive  form.  We  may  therefore  on  that 
analogy  restore  the  decalogue  to  its  original  form  thus  : — 

Decalogue  of  Exodus  20 
1.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  me. 
2    Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  (graven)  image. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Yahwe  thy  God  for  a  vain 
end.l 

4.  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  hallow  it. 

5.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

6.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 
10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house. 

(a)  In  their  arrangement  the  commandments  fall  into 
two  pentads,  or  sets  of  five  each,  corresponding  to  the 
_    .  two    tables.       The    first   table   sets  forth 

t  l^e  ^aw  °^  P'ety  *n  l^e  Pure  worsn'P  of 
Yahwe  and  in  reverence  to  parents,  the 
second  table  exhibits  the  law  of  probity  or  duty  to  fellow 
Israelites,  conceived,  however,  in  an  exclusively  negative 
form.  This  is  the  scheme  known  to  Philo  {De  Decalogo, 
12)  and  Josephus  [Ant,  iii.  5s),  adopted  by  the  Greek 
and  Anglican  churches,  as  also  by  the  Scottish  and 
other  churches  of  the  Calvinistic  type,  and  approved, 
among  recent  scholars,  by  Dillmann. 

*  Perhaps  for  purposes  of  sorcery. 
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Another  arrangement  (adopted  by  Knobel  and,  in 
1869,  by  Kuenen)  is  to  count  the  opening  statement,  '  I 
am  Yahwe  thy  God,'  etc.,  as  the  first  'word,'  and  bind 
the  commandments  against  foreign  gods  and  image  wor- 
ship into  one.  This  is  the  Talmudic-  division,  which  is 
still  in  force  among  the  Jews,  and  is  also  of  greater 
antiquity  in  the  Greek  church  than  some  have  supposed.1 

Augustine,  too  (and  he  is  followed  by  Roman  Catholics 
and  Lutherans),  treats  the  prohibition  of  serving  other 
gods  and  worshipping  images  as  one  commandment. 
He  makes  this  the  first,  however,  not,  like  the  modern 
Jews,  the  second  'word.'  Hence  he  has  to  divide  the  pro- 
hibition of  coveting  into  two  commandments,  viz.  .  one 
against  eoveLinganeighbour's  wife,  thcother  against  covet- 
ing his  goods.  The  objection  to  the  Talmudic  scheme  is 
the  awkwardness  of  a  law  which  makes  up  the  number  ten 
from  one  statement  of  fact  and  nine  precepts.  TheAugus- 
tinian  scheme  cannot  be  fitted  to  the  text  in  Exodus  and 
can  sen  reely  have  been  intended  even  by  the  Deuteronomist. 

The  order  given  by  the  Vatican  text  of  the  LXX 
in  Exodus  is  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  murder,'  and  in  Deutero- 
nomy '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not 
murder,  Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  Probably  the  variation 
arose  from  the  feeling  that  the  prohibition  of  adultery, 
as  the  destruction  of  family  life,  should  be  immediately 
connected  with  the  injunction  to  honour  parents. 

We  come  next  to  the  question  of  date.  The  Elohist 
document  (perhaps  a  later  edition  of  it)  is  our  earliest 
4.  T)n+f»  external  witness,  and  that  does  not  carry  us 
back  beyond  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
B.C.  Nor  does  internal  evidence  point  to  a  much  earlier 
time.  The  character  of  the  decalogue,  which  is  not 
ritual  but  almost  purely  moral ;  the  prohibition  of  images, 
apparently  unknown  to  Elijah  and  Elisha  ;  the  refine- 
ment which  forbids  thoughts  of  covetousness  (the  Hebrew 
cannot  fairly  be  taken  otherwise);  all  lend  support  to  the 
view  that  the  decalogue  is  grounded  on  the  teaching  of 
the  great  prophets  of  whose  discourses  we  have  written 
records.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  loftier  teaching 
in  Micah  66-8,  and  may  belong  to  the  same  age,  i.e.,  at 
earliest  that  of  Manasseh  (see,  further,  Moses). 

The    reasons    against    a  date  very  much  earlier   are 

clinched  by  the  modern  discovery  that  there  was  another 

~  ,     decalogue  older  in  character.      True,  we 

'        ,  ,         cannot  say  for  certain  how  each  particular 
and  older 
_r  precept  of  this  older  decalogue  ran.     We 

og  .  ^Q  knoW(  however,  that  reference  is  made 
to  it  by  the  Yahwist  in  Ex.3428,  and  further,  that  the 
decalogue  itself  is  imbedded  in  10-26,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  doubt  about  its  general  character.  Wellhausen's 
reconstruction  is  as  follows  :2 — 

Decalogue  of  Exodus  34 

1.  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god. 

2.  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods. 

3.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  shalt  thou  keep. 

4.  Every  firstling  is  mine. 

5.  Thou  shalt  ohserve  the  feast  of  weeks. 

6.  And  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  year's  end. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leaven. 

8.  The  fat  of  my  feast  shall  not  be  left  over  till  the  morning.3 

9.  The  best  of  the  firstfruits  of  thy  land  shall  thou  bring  to  the 
house  of  Yahwe  thy  God. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.4 

The  Yahwistic  legend  which  encloses  this  decalogue 
is  simpler  and  more  natural,  for  here  it  is  Moses,  not 

1  Geffken  {Eintheilung  des  Dekalogs,  1838)  found  it  to  occur 
first  in  Syncellus  {circa.  790  a.  d.)  and  Cedrenus  (1 130)  ;  but  Nestle 
has  shown  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  m  the  Codex  Vaticanus  and 
the  Ambrosianus.  See  Nestle,  Exp.  Times,  S  426/:  (July  '97), 
and  cp  Redpath,  'Codex  Zittaviensis,'  Exp.  Times,  8383 
(May   97). 

2  C//331/.;  cp  Stade,  GVI I510;  Staerk,  Deuteronomtum, 

30/ 

3  According  to  the  more  original  text  in  Ex.  23 18. 

4  The  number  ten  is  gained  by  omitting  the  command  of  the 
seventh-day  rest  (which  is  out  of  place  in  the  cycle  of  annual 
feasts),  and  the  command  that  all  males  should  appear  before 
Yahwe  thrice  in  the  year  (which  is  merely  a  recapitulation  of  the 
three  preceding  laws). 
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Yahwe,  who  hews  the  tables  and  writes  the  words.  The 
decalogue  represents  that  ritual  of  outw  ard  worship 
which  was  essential  to  the  early  stages  of  national 
religion,  but  was  subordinated  to  ethical  monotheism 
by  Amos  and  his .  successors.  Vet  even  this  decalogue 
must  be  put  long  after  the  time  of  Moses.  The  feasts 
mentioned  imply  an  agricultural  life,  and  must  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Israelites  after  their  settlement. 

See  «  KM.-r,  Old  Testament  Theology,  1  267^  (§§  85,  86)  ;  and, 

for    the    later  criticism,    Kuenen,    Hex.    244;  Smend,    ATRel. 

■2-j^J.,   2jSf.',  Rothstein,   Das  Bundesbiich, 

6.  Literature.  ( 8rf) ;  Budde  in  ZA  iv (91),  pp.  wf.,  220./ ; 

Bantsch,  Das  Bundesbuch  (92);  Meissner, 
Der  Dekalog  ('93);  Mbntefiore,  JQR  3  286^ ;  Addis,  The 
Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  1  136^  Robertson  Smith  {EB$) 
art.  'Decalogue')  in  1876  hi- Id  that  the  decalogue,  as  a  system 
of  '  ten  words,  was  as  old  as  Moses,  though  the  original  fourth 
commandment  must  have  had  a  much  simpler  form.  He  also  re- 
jected the  hypothesis  of  a  second  decalogue.  How  largely  he  had 
modified  his  views  in  later  years  on  both  points  may  be  gathered 
from  OTJCK1)  334^     See  also  Exodus,  ii.  §  4.         \y.  e.  A. 

DECAPOLIS   (AekattoAic  [Ti.  WH])  is  the  name 

given  in  the  gospels  (Mt.  4  25  Mk.  ;>  20)  to  a  territory  in 

.  n  1  -j.-  Bashan  and  Gilead  covered,  or  affected, 
1.  Gresk  cities  .     ,,  c     ,  f  „ 

-,  c  j*        by  the  power  of  a  league  of  ten  or  more 

and  confedera-  ^     ,  r ...     ,    „   ,  ■  °  >TI    - 

, .  Greek  cities  (called  in  Mk.  /  31  to,  opta 

AeKaTroXeojs,     by     Pliny     HN    v.      15, 

Decapolitana    regio).      Josephus    calls    the  league  itself 

both  Aen&iroXts  (B/ui.9-j)  and   at  Iv    rrj    ^Ivpiq.    oeha 

iroXeis    {Vita,    65  74).       Other    early    instances   of  the 

name    are    Ptolemy   v.    1522,    and    CIG,    no.    450,    of 

the   time  of   Hadrian.      Eusebius    describes    the  J  ->eca- 

polis  of  the  Gospels  as  a  region  (see  below,  §  2). 

The  first  Greek  cities  in  Syria  were  founded  by  the 
veterans  of  Alexander,  and  from  his  time  their  numbers 
were  rapidly  increased  by  the  immigration  of  Greeks 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Selcucids  and  Ptolemies. 
On  the  west  the  Greeks  settled  in  ultimately  Hellenised 
Phoenician  and  Philistine  towns  ;  but  beyond  Jordan 
many  of  their  settlements  were  upon  fresh  sites.  Among 
the  oldest  were  Pella,  Dion,  Philadelphia  (on  the 
site  of  Rabbath-Ammon),  Gadara,  and  Abila — all  strong 
fortresses  by  218  B. c.  (Polyb.  571;  lti  39  ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  '6  3  ;  St. irk,  Gaza,  381).  Bosra  had  become  largely 
( ireek  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  024/). 
Gerasa  and  Hippus  are  not  mentioned  till  the  first 
century  B.C.  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  15  3  4  ;  BJ  i.  4  8). 

As  the  Hellenic  world  came  under  Roman  sway, 
various  confederacies  of  Greek  cities  were  formed,  both 
for  purposes  of  trade,  like  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
for  defence  against  alien  races  (Mommsen,  Prov.  of  the 
Rom.  Burp.,  Eng.  ed.  1  264/!).  Such  confederation 
was  nowhere  more  necessary  than  in  Syria,  where,  after 
the  success  of  the  Maccabees,  and  especially  under  the 
Jewish  king  Alexander  Janneeus  (104-78  B.C.),  the 
Greek  cities  must  needs  have  combined  against  the 
common  danger  of  overthrow  and  absorption  by  their 
Semitic  neighbours.  Such  combinations,  however,  if 
they  were  formed,  proved  a  failure  till  the  Roman  legions 
led  by  Pompey  reached  Syria  in  65.  Then  the  Greek 
cities  took  a  new  lease  of  life.  Several  called  themselves 
after  Pompey,  and  several  dated  their  eras  from  the 
year  of  his  Syrian  campaign,  64-63  B.C.  Among  these 
were  Gadara,  Hippos,  Pella,  Dion,  Abila,  Kanata, 
Kanatha,  and  Philadelphia.  Pompey  gave  them,  or 
after  this  time  they  gradually  received,  municipal  free- 
dom, the  rights  of  coinage,  asylum,  property  in  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  association  with  one  another. 
They  were,  however,  put  under  the  Roman  Province  of 
Syria  {Ant.  xiv.  4  4  BJ  i.  7  7),  and  taxed  for  imperial  pur- 
poses ;  their  coins  bore  '  the  image  of  Caesar '  ;  and 
they  were  liable  to  military  service  [BJ  ii.  18 19).  Some 
of  them,  certainly  with  the  reservation  of  their  rights, 
were  afterwards  transferred  from  the  Governor  of  Syria 
to  the  direct  authority  of  Herod. 

From  Pompey's  time  to  Hadrian's  (106  A.  d.  ),  Rome's 
grasp  of  Eastern  Palestine  was  neither  constant  nor 
effective.      It  was  during  this  time,  and  in  this  region  of 
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unsettlement,  that  the  League  of  the  Decapolis  arose. 

The  precise  year  we  are  unable  to  fix  ;  it  may  not  have 

been  till  after    Herod's  death  in  4   B.C.,   but  probably 

2    The  Deca-  was   so<m    after    PomPc>'s    camP^gn. 


politan  league. 


At  first,  as  the  name  implies,  the  League 
nprised  ten  cities.  Only  one  lay  \V. 
of  Jordan — Scythopolis,  the  ancient  Bethshean.  Com- 
manding the  approach  to  the  others,  by  Esdraclon,  from 
the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast  and  the  Levant,  Scythopolis 
remained  the  capital  of  the  league.  All  the  other  nine  la)1, 
either  upon  the  three  great  roads  which,  crossing  Jordan, 
traversed  E.  Palestine,  or  on  the  trunk  road  which  these 
ultimately  joined  :  Pella,  Gadara,  and  Hippos  on  the 
E.  edge  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  the  Lake  of  Galilee ; 
Dion,  Gerasa  {modern  Jerash),  and  Philadelphia  on  or 
near  the  S.  road  ;  Raphana,  somewhere  near  the  central 
road  ;  Kanatha  (now  Kanawat,  see  Kenath),  where 
the  central  road  joins  the  great  trunk  road  from  N.  to 
S.  at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Hauran  ;  and  Damascus,  at 
the  junction  of  this  road  with  the  northernmost  of  the 
three  roads.  All  the  sites  are  certain  except  those  of 
Raphana  and  of  Dion.  These  form  the  earliest  list  that 
we  have — Pliny's  in  //A7  5  16  [18].  Other  cities  were 
added.  Ptolemy  gives  eighteen,  omitting  Raphana,  and 
adding  other  nine,  mostly  towards  Damascus, — Abila,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Varmuk  12  m.  E.  of  Gadara  ;  Kanata, 
either  the  modern  Kerak  or  el-Kunei}feh  in  en-Nukra  ; 
Kapitolias,  probably  the  modern  Beit  er-Ras,  near 
Irbid  ;  and  some  of  the  Semitic  towns  incorporated  in 
the  extension  of  the  Empire  in  106,  such  as  Edrei  and 
Bosra.  Each  of  these  cities  held  sway  over  the  territory 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Round  Hippos  was  Hippene 
[BJ  iii.  3  1)  ;  round  Gadara  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes 
(Mk  5 1  according  to  one  reading),  which,  if  we  can 
judge  from  the  trireme  on  some  Gadarene  coins,  extended 
to  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  In  the  fourth  century  Jerome 
calls  all  Gilead  the  '  region  of  Gerasa. '  These  suburban 
properties  or  spheres  of  influence  must  have  touched 
one  another,  and  the  renmins  of  the  long  aqueduct  from 
the  centre  of  Hauran  by  Edrei  to  Gadara  is  one  proof 
of  how  far  they  extended.  The  '  1  Neapolitan  region  ' 
(coasts  of  Decapolis)  was,  therefore,  a  wide  and  solid, 
if  loosely  defined,  territory  lying  on  the  E.  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  and  stretching  across  a  large  part  of  Gilead. 
Eusebius  {OS)  defines  the  Decapolis  of  the  Gospels 
as  lying  in  Peraea  round  Hippos,  Pella,  and  Gadara. 
Pliny,  however,  describes  it  as  interpenetrated  by  the 
Jewish  Tetrarchies  {HN  fj  16)  ;  and  in  particular  the 
territories  of  Herod  Antipas  in  Galilee  and  Pera^a  were 
probably  so  joined  across  Jordan  as  to  cut  off,  from  the 
E.  Decapolis,  the  suburban  territory  of  Scythopolis. 

Within  this  region  of  Decapolis  Hellenism  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  time  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  thence 

_    -.    ...      ..         it  flowed  out  upon   Galilee.      This  is 

3.  Civilization.  ,    ,  \  t. 

proved    by    a    trace    or    two    in    the 

Gospels  themselves  {e.g. ,  the  presence  of  a  large  herd 

of  swine  in  Gadara),  by  the  ample  ruins,  still  extant,  of 

Greek   architecture   (the  most  glorious  period  of  which, 

however,  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Antonines),  and 

especially  by  the  constant  communication  between  the 

Decapolis  and  the    Mediterranean    ports    and    Greece, 

and  by  the  flourishing  state  of  Greek  literature  in  the 

Ten  Cities.      The  Decapolis  had,  in  each  city,  temples 

to  purely  Hellenic  deities,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and 

various  athletic  institutions.     Yearly  were  the  TrayKp&ria 

celebrated — games    in    which    every    form    of    physical 

strength    was    exhibited.  There    was    a     vigorous 

municipal  life  of  democratic  constitution.      Gadara  was 

the  birthplace  or  home  of  Philodemus  the  Epicurean  {a 

contemporary  of  Cicero),  Meleager  the  epigrammatist, 

Menippus  the  satirist,   Theodorus  the  rhetorician  (the 

tutor  of  Tiberius),  and  others.      The  Greek  writers  of 

Damascus  are  still  better  known.     Gerasa  had  a  school 

famous  for   its    teachers.      Besides,    the   League,    being 

largely  a  commercial  union,  pushed  the  Greek  methods 

of  trade  across  W.  Palestine  ;  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
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many  commercial  and  travellers'  terms  and  names  for 
objects  of  trade  and  human  consumption  which,  in  the 
centuries  immediately  before  and  after  Christ,  passed 
from  Greek  into  Hebrew,  See  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Besides  the  ancient  authorities  already  cited,  see  Epiphanius, 
Heeres.  29  7 ;   Dc  Mens,  ct  Fond.   15;  Stephanus   lUvant.  De 

Urbihus  (Basil.,  1568,  ed.  Dindorf,  Lc'ps.,  1825) 
Literature,  especially  the   art.   Tepacra  ;    Reland,   I'aLcstnui 

198,  203,  v  'Li ;  E.  de  Suulcy,  Nutmswatique  tie  la 
Terre  Salnte,  Paris,  1874;  Schur.  /t  ts}.  8  94^.  ;  GASm.  11G 
chap. '-!S  ;  and  various  wuiksof  travel  m  E,  Palestine.       c,.  A.  S. 
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See  Ship. 

DEDAN  (nTl'oftenest  Ad,iAAN  [BNADKO]),  a  son  of 
Raamah  (see  Geography,  §  23),  son  of  (  ush,  Gen. 
IO7  (P),  or  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah,  Gun.  253  (J). 

iCh.  I32. 

ZaUv  [ADEQL],  fie.  [NL],  5cu5a^  [BDQ],  SapSav  [L  1  Ch. 
I32],  SatSa.  [DJ,  Sai*  [F],  <cai  8ai>  KH,  fxaSia^  [E],  iov&aSa.i-  |  BJ. 

As  the  name  of?,  people  it  also  occurs  in  Is,  'JI13 
('  caravans  o\  Dkdamtes'  [so  RV  ;  AV  Dkdanim],  in 
connection  with  the  *  land  of  1  ema'  ;  dcuSav  [HNACJ],  but 
in  Aq.  and  S\  m.  duidavtp,  ;  and  in  Thcod.  and  Ong.  8ai5. 
[Qmfi]).  Jer-  -623  (with  Tenia  and  Buz),  498  (where  it 
is  thought  of  as  adjoining  Edom),  Ezek.  Hj  13  (where 
(P>3aq  reads  8ooko/j.€vol  ;  cp  (JjSbafl  for  n_n  m  [  CV-  2617  ; 

Pesh.  i?'1.  Ezek.  '27  20  (with  Arabia,  Kedar,  Sheba, 
and  Raamah,  as  trading  with  T)rre),  38 13  (with  Sheba), 
but  not  27 15  (see  Rodamm).  These  passages  (to 
which  add  Gen.  "2.53  1  Ch.  I32)  all  point  to  Arabia,  but 
some  to  the  southern,  some  to  the  northern  region, 
j-i  occurs  in  Min.  and  Sab.  inscriptions  (see  especially 
Glaser,  S£/~~(' 2397).  Probably  Dedan  was  a  tribe  with 
permanent  seats  in  S  or  central  Arabia  (Glaser,  I.e., 
locates  X.  of  Medina)  and  trading  settlements  in  the 
NW.  F.  «. 

DEDICATE,  DEDICATION.  For  CTp,  kiddes  (lit. 
'to  separate,'  more  usually  rendered  '  to  consecrate,' 
'hallow,'  or  'sanctify')  see  Clean  and  Unclean, 
§  1/     For  DTI,  haram,  see  Ban. 

"jJJH,  hdnak,  e["K&lN  IZ6I N,  means  prop,  'to  initiate  ; 
see  Catechise,  and  cp  BDB,  s.v.  Various  dedication 
ceremonials  are  described,  mostly  in  late  documents. 

There  is  the  dedication  of  the  temple  in  1  K.  Si-63  (see  v.  63  : 
cre/caiVicrer,)  II  2  Ch.  5  2-7  5  ("5:  £ve.Kaivi<rev),  a  'dedication'  of 
the  altar  being  separately  referred  to  in  2  Ch.  79  (ivKaivto-fxov) ; 
that  of  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  is  described  in  Nu.  7  io_^! 
(Po  eyKa.tvuTfj.6i) ;  that  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by 
Nehemiah  in  Neh.  1-  27  ff.  (iv  eyKaiviois  rt-i'\ous).  No  special 
rite  is  prescribed  for  the  dedication  of  a  new  house  referred  to  in 
Dt.  L'05  (tveKaCvicrev). — On  the  dedication  of  temple  and  altar  in 
the  Maccabean  period,  see  the  following  article. — The  dedication 
or  ratification  of  a  covenant  with  blood,  and  the  dedication  or 
inauguration  of  a  new  and  vital  way  of  access  to  Cud  are 
alluded  to  in  Heb.  9  is  (see  Covenant)  and  Heb.  10  20. 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF  THE.  On  the  15th  of 
Chislev  of  the  year  145  of  the  Seleucid  era  (—Dec. 
168  B.C.),  during  the  religious  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a.  pagan  altar  was  set  up  on  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  at  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  sacrifice  was  for  the  first  time 
offered  upon  it  (1  Mace.  1 41-64  2  Mace  b'i-11  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  54).  Three  years  afterwards  (165  B.C.), 
Judas  the  Maccabee  had  recovered  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple.  The  temple  was  then  cleansed,  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  displaced  by  one  entirely  new,  new 
sacred  vessels  made,  and  the  temple  reconsecrated  with 
great  festivities.  These  lasted  for  eight  days,  beginning 
on  25th  Chislev  148  of  the  Seleucid  era  (Dec.  165  B.C. ), 
— that  is,  on  the  very  day  on  which,  three  years  before, 
the  altar  had  been  desecrated  (1  Mace.  436-39). 

In  commemoration  of  these  events,  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  (na:n  [Megilla,  hi.  4  6  ;  Bikkurim,  16  ;  Rosh 
hashana,  13,  etc.];  ret  iyKaivia,  Jn.  IO22;  al  i)p.4pai 
tyKa.1vMjp.0v  rov  8v<rtao~T7)plov,  1  Mace.  459  ;  Ka8apt<T/j.bs 
rod  lepov  2  Mace.  I18),  lasting  eight  days  from  the  25th 
of  Chislev,  was  celebrated  '  with  mirth  and  joy  '  (fier 
€&<ppo<riJV7}s  teal  xo-pas)  annually.     According  to  2  Mace. 
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106  it  was  observed  after  the  manner  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  in  another  passage  it  is  even  called 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  of  the  month  Chislev  (ijfiipai  ttjs 
crKr]i'07r7}yias  rod  xtweAei',  2  Mace.  1 9).  The  special  and 
distinguishing  peculiarity  in  its  celebration  was  the 
illumination  of  synagogues  and  houses. 

At  the  dour  of  each  house  one  light,  at  least— in  the  case  of 
those  who  could  afford  the  expense,  as  many  lights  as  there  were 
persons  in  the  house  -had  to  be  displayed  ;  on  the  second  day  the 
number  of  lights  must  be  doubled,  on  the  third  trebled,  and  so  on. 

Jewish  traditiun  c.vplains  the  eight-days'  duration  of  the  feast, 
and  the  custom  of  displaying  lights,  by  "the  assertion  thai  Judas 
found  only  one  sin, ill  cruse  of  consecrated  oil,  but  that  it  lasted 
for  eight  days  instead  of  only  for  one. 

The  probability  is  that  the  illumination,  like  the  dura- 
tion and  olher  features  of  the  feast,  was  taken  over  from 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  andreferred  to  the  relighting  of  the 
golden  candlestick  (1  Mace.  450).     See  Candlestick. 

No  mention  of  this  custom  of  illumination  is  made  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees  or  by  Joseph ns  ;  the  description  of  the  feast 
by  Jusephus  as  'the  feast  of  lights'  (tpojTa),  however,  doubtless 
has  reference  to  them  {Ant.  xii.  7  7),  and  his  explanation  of  the 
name  as  coming  from  the  unexpectedness  of  the  restoration  of 
religious  freed  urn  to  the  nation  (e/c  toO  nap'  cAnx'Sos  ot/xai  tgojttji' 
TjfjLtv  t^avi^vat  -rqv  cgovtriav  [sc.  rijs  GpTjonctias])  also  may  be  safely 
taken  as  having  the  same  reference.  In  both  of  the  letters  pre- 
fixed to  2  Mace,  ihe  observance  of  this  feast  is  urgently  pressed 
on  the  Jews  in  Egypt  (2  Mace.  1  9  jh  1;  16);  it  is  natural  to  pre- 
sume that  when,  in  the  second  of  these  (on  the  text  uf  v  hieh  see 
Ball  in  l-'ar.  Apocrypha),  the  story  of  Nehemiah 's  miraculous 
discovery  of  the  sacred  fire  is  referred  to,  the  writer  saw  a  parallel 
to  it  in  the  relighting  of  the  altar-fire  by  Judas,  and  desired  to 
associate  the  commemoration  of  both  events  with  one  feast. 
From  the  time  of  year  and  the  employment  of  lights  and  green 
branches  in  the  celebration,  Wellhausen  (IJG-zio  [3rd  ed.  256]) 
conjectures  that  the  feast  originally  had  reterence  to  the  winter 
solstice,  and  only  afterwards  came  to  be  associated  with  the 
events  recorded  in  Maccabees. 

The  proper  psalm  for  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  is 
Ps.  30  ;  hence  its  inscription,  n*^n  nrjrrvcs  \paXp.bs 
i^dTJs  tou  iyKa.LVi.ap.ov  rod  olkov,  '  Dedication-song  of 
the  house  (temple).' 

See  the  commentaries  on  1  Mace.  4  59  and  Jn.  10  22  ;  also 
A.  G.  Warmer,  de  n^T^n  s^ve  J'^sto  Ewacniprum  judaico, 
origine  nativilatis  Christy  1715  ;  Oehler,  in  PR  Eft)  4  543^ 
[3rd  ed.  715];  Che.  OJ's.  ijf.,  32  f.,  247;  Nowack,  HA  (94) 
*l-2oo  f.  ;  bchi'irer,  (,"//'  1  162  n.,  with  its  references  to  literature 
on  the  post-tahnudic  feasts.  Cp  also  articles  by  Krauss  and 
Levi  in  R 7^/3124-43,  204-219,  220-231  ('94).  I.  B. 

DEEP,  THE  (DinR  £ehom;  always  without  art.  except 
in  Is.  fi:ji3Ps.  IO69  ;  Ass.  tidmlu,  lamtu,  tamdu,  'the 
sea'  ;  afivo-aos,  in  Job  3830  corruptly  daej3ous  [gen.]  ; 
in  Prov.  827  eV'  av^fxujv  [?]  ;  Prov.  828  ttjs  vtt  ovpavou. 
Ecclus.  4323  nm  [a(3v<r(rov  ;  in  b  Heb.  gives  ci-nn.  (55 
avTTjv  ;  but  the  clause  is  corrupt]). 

Originally  Uhdm  was  feminine  ;  note  the  phrase  HIP  Cinj^ 
Gen.  7  11  ;  Is.  51 10  Am.  74  Ps.  367  and  the  plur.  ending  dih. 
See  also  Gen.  'I!'  25  (yyjs  cxovot)?  7ravra)  Dt.  33  13  Ezek.  3I4  15. 
But,  at  first  apparently  with  the  plur.  form,  the  original  view 
came  to  be  disregarded,  and  te/wm  treated  as  a  synonym  of  Q^ 
(plur.  ;  Ex.  If*  5  [ttoi/tos]  8  [KVfxa]  Ps.  77  17  107  26.  Sing.  ;  Ezek. 
3I4  Jn.  26  Hab.  3  10  Ps.  428  [not  1046,  but  cp  Ba.],  Job  26i4. 
On  Dt.  87  see  Kon.  Svn.  467). 

See  Abyss,  Dragon,  end. 

DEER,  FALLOW  ("VOT),    Dt.  14s    1K.423   [5 13] 

AV  ;  see  Ron,  4. 

DEFILE,  DEFILEMENT  (NDID),  Lev.  18 24/.  See 
Common,  and  cp  Clean,  §  14. 

DEG-REE  occurs  in  a  passage  of  some  interest  with 
reference  to  early  church  offices.  What  is  the  '  good 
degree  '  (AV)  or  rather,  '  good  standing  '  (RV)  which  is 
assured  to  those  who  have  '  served  well  as  deacons '  ? 
(3a.dp.bs  koK6s  is  the  phrase.  According  to  Hort(6^r.  Eccl. 
202)  it  means  the  vantage-ground  of  influence  and  moral 
authority  won  by  theexcellent  discharge  of  diaconal  duties. 
Theodoret,  de  VVette,  etc.,  however,  find  a  reference 
to  a  divine  reward  at  the  great  judgment  ;  whilst  Jerome 
and  other  Fathers,  Baur,  Holtzmann,  and  von  Soden 
think  it  is  promotion  to  the  episcopate  that  is  intended. 
Observe  that  the  qualities  required  of  an  iiriaKoiros  in 
w.  2-7  are  analogous  to  those  required  of  a  deacon. 

On  'songs  of  decrees '(a,  purely  conventional  rendering)  see 
Psalms;  on  the  'degrees'  of  2  K.  209<=Is.  38  s),  see  Dial. 
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DEHAVITES,  RV  Dehaites  {Kirn,  Kt.,  but  ^HT, 

Kr. ;  Aay^101  LaT-  *^101  M-  but  A  omits  '  Elamites'), 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  peoples  represented  in 
Samaria  among  the  colonists  of  Asnapper  (Ezra4g). 
They  stand  apparently  between  the  Susanchites  (Susi- 
anians)  and  the  Elamites.  Xu  plausible  identification 
has  yet  been  offered  (see  Selir.  KA  T&  376,  616). 

The  reason  is  plain,  as  soon  as  it  is  mentioned.  If  we  point, 
with  G.  Hoffmann  {ZA  2  54"),  Nim,  and  take  this  with  the  follow- 
ing word  N'DSJ,',  we  shall  get  the  phrase  '  that  is,  Elamites  '  (lBB 
already  has  oi  el<TLV  i^Aa/naioi)  :  which  is  an  explanatory  gloss  on 
the  preceding  word  '  Susanchites.'  So  Marti,  Grain,  der  bib. 
Aram.  Sfir.  40*. 

DEKAR  ("Ipll,  1  K.  4g  AV  ;  RV  Ben-deker,  AVme- 
Bex-dekar  {q. '<-'■)■ 

DELAIAH  (-liT^I,  IT^,  perhaps  '  God  hath  drawn 
out,'  §  30;  AaAaia  [NA],  -ac  [BQL],  some  compare 
AeA<M<\CTApTOC  ^  J°s-  c-  AP-  ll3>  which  is  more 
correctly  given  by  Niese  as  Agact&ptoc)- 

i.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  a  prince  of  Jehoiakim's  court;  Jer.  3'"> 
(tP  43)  12,  SoAias  [N],  -\eas  [A]);  25  (-Aato-a  [Nc.c  mg.  sup.], 
■yofioAia?  [BA '!]). 

2.  Head  of  one  of  the  priestly  courses;  1  Ch.  '24  18  (SaXata 
[L],  aSaAAai  V.  17  [R]). 

3.  (AV  Dalaiah),  a  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  (-\aaia  [B], 
-Aea  [L|),   1  Ch.  a  24. 

4.  'J'liu  B'ne  L'tlaiah  were  a  pust-ev.lic  family  who  were  un- 
able in  prove  their  pedigree;  E/r.i26a  (Aa^ea  [Rl,  SaAaia  [L]) 
=  Xeli.7  62(-Aea[R])  -  Dalan,  i  Esd.  5  37  (a<rav  [R],  SaAae  [A]). 

5.  Father  of  shemaiah  (-Aea  [B],  -AAaias  [L]),  Neh.  b'  10. 

DELILAH  (nWn.  'delicate?'  §  67;  A<\A[e]iAo. 
[BAL]  ;  »  -V«  dalilah),  Judg.  I64-20.  Whether  the 
name  has,  like  Samson  [<?.?'.],  any  mythological  connec- 
tion we  cannot  at  present  say.  Delilah  dwelt  in  the  vale 
of  Sokek  {q-v. ),  and  we  may  presume  that  the  tradition 
regarded  her  as  a  Philistine.  Her  temporary  relation 
to  the  Philistine  princes  hardly  warrants  us  in  calling 
her  a  '  political  agent '  (Smith's  DB<2)  s.v. ),  See 
Samson. 

DELIVERER,  THE  <o  pyOMGNOC  [Ti.  WH]) 
Rom.  11 26  ||Is.  r.Oao^Niih;  see  Goel. 

DELUGE.  Postponing  the  various  interesting  ques- 
tions, as  well  of  comparative  folk-lore  (§§  18-20)  as  of 
biblical  theology  (i$j$  10  ff.  17),  which  are  connected 
with  the  title  of  this  article,  let  us  confine  ourselves  at 

,  t»  i_  i  •  present  to  the  relation  between  the 
1.  Babylonian  \    .  .     , 

p.       ,J  ,  Hebrew  Flood-story  and  that  of  Baby- 

'*  Ionia.  Of  all  the  parallel  traditions  of 
a  deluge  the  Babylonian  is  undeniably  the  most  import- 
ant, because  the  points  of  contact  between  it  and  the 
Hebrew  story  are  so  striking  that  the  view  of  the  de- 
pendence of  one  of  the  two  on  the  other  is  directly 
suggested  even  to  the  most  cautious  of  students.  The 
account  in  the  Berossian  excerpts  will  be  referred  to  below 
(see  §  16)  ;  but  we  may  state  here  that  the  genuine 
Babylonian  character  of  the  Berossian  story  has,  since 
1872,  been  raised  above  all  doubt  by  George  Smith's 
discovery,  in  the  remains  of  the  library  of  Asur-bani-pal, 
of  a  copy  of  a  very  ancient  cuneiform  Deluge-story 
derived,  it  would  seem,  from  the  citv  of  Surippak 
in  Babylonia,  and  by  a  more  recent  discovery  by  Scheil 

2  Fnic  of  (See  §  ^"  *ke  f°rmer  story  nus  tne  first 
«'.,  " m  v  four  columns  of  the  eleventh  tablet  of  the 
(jilgames.  c  ,-,.,         v  n  ,      „  , 

0  epic   of  Gilgames,1   a  cycle  of  legends  to 

which,  in  studying  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis,  we 
have  so  frequently  to  refer  (see,  e.g. ,  Cainites,  §  6). 

A  paraphrase  of  its  contents  is  all  that  we  can  give 
here  ;  translations  of  recent  date  and  critical  in  character 
will  be  found  in  KA  7"('2)  $$ff.  (by  Paul  Haupt)  ;  Jensen's 
Kosm.  367  ff.  ;  A.  Jeremias's  Izdubar-Nimrod,  32  ff; 
Muss-Arnolt's    essay  in   Bibl.    World,    3  109  ff.    ('94); 

1  [The  exploits  of  this  hero  are  celebrated  in  the  twelve  chants 
or  lays  of  the  epic.  The  text  of  the  Deluge-story  was  published 
in  4  K  (tst  ed.  10  f,  2nd  ed.  43  /)  and  most  recently  by  Haupt, 
Das  Bab.  Nimrodcpos,  95-150  ('91)]. 
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and  Gunkel's  Schopf.  423^  (by  H.  Zimmern).1  The 
gods,  more  especially  Bel,  wroth  at  the  sins  of  men, 
determine  to  bring  upon  them  a  judgment  consisting  in 
a  great  all-destroying  flood.  One  of  the  gods,  however, 
namely  Ea,  selects  a  favoured  man,  named  Par(?)- 
napisti,-  of  the  city  of  Surippak,  for  deliverance.  This 
is  the  Xisuthrus  of  Berdssus,  and  be  it  observed  that  the 
name  Xisuthrus  is  found,  in  all  probability,  by  transpos- 
ing the  two  component  parts  of  Atra-hasis — i.e.,  'the 
very  wise,'  or,  still  better  perhaps  {so  Haupt),  '  the  very 
pious  ' — one  designation  of  the  hero  of  the  cuneiform 
account.  Par(?)-napisti  is  in  a  dream  acquainted  by  Ea 
with  the  purpose  of  the  gods,  and  commanded  to  build 
a  ship  {elippu,  cp  Aram,  ne^n),  the  form  of  which  is 
prescribed,  as  1  means  of  saving  his  life,  and  to  take 
with  him  into  it  'seeds  of  life  of  all  kinds'  (/.  25). 
Accordingly,  the  ship  is  built;  its  dimensions3  are 
given  with  great  precision  by  the  poet,  who  mentions 
that  it  was  coated  within  and  without  with  bitumen 
(kupru),  and  that  cells  were  made  in  it.  Into  this  vessel 
Par(?)-napisti  brings  gold  and  silver  and  '  seeds  of  life  of 
all  kinds,'  besides  his  family  and  servants,  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  wild  beasts  of  the  field  (//.  84/.).  Shortly 
before  the  Flood,  the  beginning  of  which  is  made  known 
to  him  by  a  special  sign,  Par(?)-napisti  himself  enters  the 
ship  and  bars  the  door,  while  his  steersman,  named 
Puzur-Bel,  takes  over  the  direction  of  the  vessel  (/.  94). 
Upon  this  the  deluge  begins  :  it  is  thought  of  as  an 
unloosing  of  all  the  elemental  powers,  torrents  of  rain, 
storm  and  tempest,  together  with  thick  darkness.  The 
waters  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  the  whole  land  be- 
comes a  sea  ;  all  men  and  animals,  except  those  in  the 
ship,  perish.  Six  days  and  nights  the  flood  rages  ;  on 
the  seventh  day  a  calm  sets  in.  Then  Par(?)-napisti  opens 
the  air-hole  (/.  136;  ?iappasu  =  7ianpahc,  cp  cDj)t  and 
sees  the  widespread  ruin.  At  the  same  time  land 
emerges,  and  the  ship  grounds  on  the  mountain  of 
Nisir  (/.  141). 4  After  seven  days  more  Par(?)-napisti 
sends  out  successively  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a  raven. 
The  dove  and  the  swallow,  finding  no  place  of  rest, 
return  to  the  ship  ;  but  the  raven  is  seen  no  more. 
Upon  this  Par(?)-napiiti  clears  the  ship  and  offers  a 
sacrifice  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  '  The  gods 
smelt  the  savour,  the  gods  smelt  the  sweet  savour.  The 
gods  gathered  like  flies  about  the  sacrificer '  {//.  160- 
162).  As  for  Bel,  however,  he  is  at  first  displeased  at 
the  deliverance  of  Par(?)-napisti  and  his  household  ;  but 
on  the  representations  of  Ea,5  who  points  out  the  rash- 
ness of  his  act  in  causing  a.  universal  deluge,  and 
recommends  the  sending  of  wild  animals,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  as  a  more  fitting  mode  of  punishing  human 
sins,  Bel  becomes  reconciled  to  the  escape  of  Par(?)- 
napisti,  and  even  gives  him  and  his  wife  a  share  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  causes  them  to  dwell  '  afar  off,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  '  6  (//.  199-205). 

Before  attempting  to  explain  this  Deluge-story,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  Hebrew  account, 
we  must  consider  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  Baby- 
lonian literature.  It  stands  at  present,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  close  connection  with  other  traditional  stories,  and 
particularly  with  the  cycle  of  Gilgames-legends.  The 
hero,  Gilgames,  who,  after  his  various  adventures,  is 
visited  with  a  sore  disease,  sets  out  on  the  way  to  his 

1  The  references  here  given  to  lines  of  the  Deluge-story  accord 
with  Zimmern's  numeration. 

2  [Cp  §  15  d.  The  reading  of  the  first  part  of  the  name 
is  uncertain;  Par-napiSti  {'sprout,  or  offspring,  of  life'),  Sit- 
napi^ti  ('the  escaped  one'),  Samas-napiSti  ('sun  of  life'),  Urn- 
napisti  ('  day  of  life  '),  and  Nuh-napisti  (see  Noah)  have  found 
their  respective  supporters.] 

3  [See  Haupt,  Avier.  Journ.  of Phil. 9  419^] 

4  On  die  land  and  mountains  of  Nisir,  cp  Annals  of  A$ur- 
nash-f.i/,  L'  33-39  (/?/'(2f  2  150  /.).  They  were  situated  between 
the  I  i.Ljns  and  the  Lower  Zab,  between  350  and  360  N.  lat.  (Del. 
Par.  10= ). 

■'  Uo^irow  sees  here  traces  of  a  collision  between  the  cultus  of 
Bel  and  that  of  Ea.] 
6  [See  below  §  15  (end),  and,  for  a  legendary  parallel  §  14. 
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ancestor  Par(?)-napisti,  whose  dwelling  is  remote  from 
that  of  all  other  men,  beyond  the  river  of  death  (cp 
Cainmtks,  §  6,  Enoch,  §  2).  From  this  fortunate 
possessor  of  eternal  life,  Gilgames  hopes  to  le.irn  how  to 
obtain,  not  only  the  cure  of  his  disease,  but  also  the  same 
supreme  felicity.  Par(?)-napisti  answers  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Deluge,  in  which  he  was  himself  so 
prominent  a  figure,  and  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
admitted  to  the  life  of  the  gods.  Ol>\  lously,  the  present 
connection  of  the  Deluge-story  with  the  (hlgames-tradi- 
tion  is  secondary  in  character,  and  it  1  leucines  all  the 
more  reasonable  to  maintain  that  the  Hebrew  Deluge- 
story  too  has  only  an  artificial  connection  w  ith  the  frame- 
work in  which  it  now  stands.  Noah  may  origin. illy 
have  had  no  more  connection  with  Nimrod  than  I'ar;?)- 
napisti  with  Gilgames  (see  NiMKon,  No  \h). 

The  secondary  character  of  the  present  connection  of 
the  Babylonian   Deluge-story  being   granted,    can   we 

_.    ,  ,  venture  to  indicate  a  more  original  connee- 

3.  Hint  trom  tkm?     According  to  Berossus,1  Xisuthrus 

Berossus.     ^the  herQ  of  the  lu.luge)  was  tho  last  of 

the  ten  primitive  Babylonian  kings,  whose  immensely 
long  lives  so  forcibly  remind  us  of  those  ascribed  to  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs  in  Genesis,  and,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out.-  are  close!}'  related  to  the  theory 
of  an  artificially-calculated  cosmic  year.  The  lierossian 
cosmic  year  had  the  enormous  duration  of  518,400 
ordinary  vears,  and  each  of  its  twelve  months  consisted 
of  12  sari — i.e.,  (12x3600),  43,200  ordinary  years. 
According  to  this  system,  ten  cosmic  months  are  equiva- 
lent to  432,000  vears,  and  this  is  exactly  the  number  of 
the  vears  assigned  by  Berussus  to  the  ten  antediluvian 
Babylonian  kings  (cp  Chronology,  §  4,  end).  The 
theory  of  the  Babylonians  appears  to  have  been  that 
these  ten  primitive  kings  reigned  during  the  first  ten 
cosmic  months  of  the  great  cosmic  year  (each  king  for 
a  cosmic  month),  and  that  the  Deluge  fell  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  month.  Now,  the  eleventh  month  was  for 
the  Babylonians  (who  began  the  year  with  the  vernal 
equinox)  the  time  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  February — in  other  words,  the  middle  of  the 
rainy  or  winter  season. 

It  is  also  to  the  winter  season  that  the  position  of 
the  Deluge -narrative  in  the  Gilgames-epic  points — 
a  n  c  j  more  particularly  to  the  eleventh  month 
4.  Confirmed  ^b^ Jan. -Feb. ).  For,  as  Sir  Henry 
y  epic.  Rawlinson  saw,  the  twelve  tablets  of 
the  adventures  of  Gilgames  stand  in  relation  to  the 
passage  of  the  sun-god  through  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  principal  event  on  every  tablet  has  its 
analogue  in  the  corresponding  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which,  as  is  now  certainly  known,  had 
their  origin  in  Babvlonia.  Now,  it  is  the  eleventh  tablet 
that  contains  the  Deluge  -  story,  and  the  eleventh 
zodiacal  sign  is  Aquarius.  The  conclusion  is  obvious. 
Lastly,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  Assyrian  name  of  the 
eleventh  month,  Sabatu  (probably  'destruction'),  and 
its  ideographic  designation  as  '  (month  of  the)  curse  of 
rain,'  both  have  reference  to  the  Deluge.  Clearly  the 
connection  of  the  Deluge-story  with  the  story  of  the  ten 
primitive  kings  is  much  more  close  and  original  than  its 
present  connection  with  the  Gilgames -legends.  The 
fixing  of  the  great  catastrophe  in  the  eleventh  month  is 
a  fact  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  question, 
which  will  shortly  fg  8)  claim  to  be  answered  :  Has  the 
Deluge- story  a  historical  kernel,  or  is  it  simply  and 
entirely  a  nature-myth? 

The  elaborate  account  in  the  Gilgames-epic  is  not 

the  only  cuneiform  record  of  the  Babylonian   Deluge- 

5   3rH  T?  h     story.      Peiser  has  published  {ZA  4 369/- 

document  t'8^>  a  mythol°gical  tcxt'  with  a  maP< 
/p  ■  \  &iv'nS  a  primitive  picture  of  Baby- 
^reiser).      lonja   at  the    tjme   of  the  DelUge  under 

1  For  the  Berossian  story,  see  below,  §  16. 

2  See  especially  Marcus  v.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assurs  und 
'   's  ('57),  237^ 
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l'ar(?)-napisti.  The  text  is  very  fragmentary;  but 
as  far  as  it  can,  with  the  help  of  the  map,  be  under- 
stood, this  is  the  notion  of  the  Flood  which  it  suggests. 
— The  1'ersian  Gulf  was  conceived  of  as  encompassing 
Babylonia,  and  round  about  this  ocean  lay  seven  islands. 
The  mountain  of  the  Deluge  was  due  north  of  Babylon, 
but  still  within  the  tract  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  time  of  the  Deluge  is  apparently 
designated  in  this  text — 'the  year  of  the  great  serpent.' 

[Further,  among  the  tablets  in  the  Constantinople 
museum  Seheil  has  recently  discovered  a  mutilated  frag- 
6  Seheil'a  n"'nt  °f  a  new  Deluge-story,  containing 
fragment  part  of  columns  */  7/  [n  the  twelfth  line 
°  '   occurs  the  word  fyibit  ('effaced'),   which, 

according  to  Seheil,  suggests  that  our  tablet  is  but  a 
copy  of  a  much  older  original  which  had  been  injured. 
The  date  of  the  tablet  itself,  however,  is  sufficiently 
ancient:  'mouth  of  Sebat,  day  28,  the  year  in  which 
Amnii-zadue;a  built  the  fortress  of  Aiumi-zaduga  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates' — not  much  later  than  2140 
B.C.  By  whom  the  story  is  told,  is  not  evident.  The 
complaints  of  mankind  are  spoken  of  first  :,  the  god 
Ramman  appears  to  lie  angry  with  them.  Thereupon 
a  god  pronounces  sentence  upon  mankind  ;  reference 
is  made  to  ^  destroying  rain-storm.  In  the  seventh 
column  the  god  Ea  speaks.  He  expostulates  with  the 
other  god  for  washing  to  destroy  men.  Some  men  at 
least,  Ea  will  save  ;  '  let  them  come  into  [the  vessel  .  .  ], 
the  oar  (?)  .  let  him  come  .let  him  bring 

.  .  .  let  him  .  .  '  That  the  great  Deluge  is  re- 
ferred to  is  now  clear  :  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
abubu  must  dispel  all  doubt.  In  the  eighth  column 
only  two  lines  are  complete  ;  but  these  contain  a  refer- 
ence to  Atra-hasis  (Xisuthrus),  who  is  introduced 
speaking  '  to  his  lord  ' — i.e. ,  to  the  god  who  has  proved 
himself  a  friend  to  the  human  race.  The  name  of  the 
scribe  suggests  to  Seheil  that  this  version  of  the  Deluge- 
story  is  that  v  hich  was  current  in  the  city  of  Sippar 1 
(see  §16).] 

We  have  also  a  list  of  royal  names  which  bears  the  in- 
scription, '  These  are  the  postdiluvian  kings  of  Babylon,' 
thus  implicitly  confirming   the  Berossian 


7.  Other 
references. 


distinction  between  kings  before  and 
kings  after  the  Deluge  (cp  COT  I61). 
The  word  here  used  for  Deluge  is  abftbu  (cp  below,  §  13), 
which  elsewhere  is  of  frequent  occurrence,2  the  Deluge 
being  referred  to  as  an  event  of  hoary  antiquity — e.g., 
when  it  is  said  of  old  inscriptions  that  they  go  back  to 
the  time  before  the  Deluge  (abftbu).     See  Tel-abib. 

We  have  now  to  take  up  the  question,  What  was 
probably  the  true  origin  of  this  Babylonian  Deluge- 
.  .  „  story,  looking  at  it  by  itself,  without 
8.  Origin  01  comparing  the  Hebrew  records  ?  The 
Deluge-story.  grst  tnmg  tnat  strikes  us  is  the  harmony 
between  the  narrative  and  the  local  conditions  of  Baby- 
lonia, which  justifies  us  in  regarding  that  country  as  the 
native  place  of  the  story.  It  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  real  historical  event  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  narrative,  or  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a 
mere  myth.  In  itself  it  would,  of  course,  not  be  incon- 
ceivable that  in  days  of  yore  an  unusually  extensive 
flood  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  combined  with  continuous 
rain,  burst  upon  the  Babylonian  lowlands,  and  destroyed 
countless  human  lives  ;  that  a  dim  tradition  of  this  event 
was  preserved  ;  and  that  the  Babylonian  Deluge-story 
was  a  last  deposit  produced  by  this  genuine  occurrence. 
Judging,  however,  from  what  is  known  of  the  growth  of 
myths  and  legends,  especially  among  the  Babylonians, 

1  The  reason  is  that  one  element  in  the  name  of  the  scribe  is 
Aya  (Aa).  '  Now  it  was  chiefly  at  Sippar  that  the  goddess  Aya 
was  honoured  in  conjunction  wilh  Sjina!  (the  sun-god);,  her  name 
was  borne  by  the  inhabitants.'  Seheil,  'Notes  d'epigraphie  et 
d'arche'ologie  assyriennes.    Tirage  a  part  du  Recueil  de  travaux, 

'!'[  Abubu,  '  Storm,'  is  also  used  as  a  title  for  the  god  Marduk's 
weapon  in  the  Creation-story,  Tab.  iv.  49,  and  King  Hammu-rlbi 
calls  himself  abub  tukuma.tim,  '  tempest  of  battles,'  K  B  3a  115.] 
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we  think  that  this  is  far  from  probable.  The  entire 
character  of  the  narrative,  and  the  connection  with  other 
myths  indicated  above,  are  much  more  favourable  to 
the  view  that  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  legend  based 
upon  facts,  but  with  a  myth  which  has  assumed  the  form 
of  a  history  (cp  below,  col.  1063,  note  3).  The  colouring 
may  have  been  partly  supplied  by  the  cyclones  which, 
in  an  alluvial  country  like  Babylonia,  frequently  make 
their  appearance  from  the  sea  ;  but  the  origin  of  this 
myth  will  have  to  be  sought  in  quite  another  direction. 
We  noticed  above  that  the  great  catastrophe  is  placed 
by  the  Babylonians  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  season, 
in  the  eleventh  month1  (Sebat  =  Jan.  -Feb. ),  which  was 
regarded  as  specially  the  time  of  storms,  and  had  for  its 
patron  the  rain-god  and  storm-god  Ramman.  To  the 
present  writer  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  Deluge- 
story  was  originally  a  nature -myth,  representing  the 
phenomena  of  winter,  which  in  Babylonia  especially  is 
a  time  of  rain.  The  hero  rescued  in  the  ship  must 
originally  have  been  the  sun-god.2  Thus,  the  Deluge 
and  the  deliverance  of  Par(?)-napisti  are  ultimately  but  a 
variant  to  the  Babylonian  Creation-myth  (see  Creation, 
§  2/),  Now  we  can  understand  the  very  peculiar 
designation  of  the  Deluge-period  mentioned  already. 
The  '  great  serpent '  is  no  other  than  the  personified 
ocean,  which  on  the  old  Babylonian  map  (see  above,  § 
5)  encircles  Babylonia,  just  as  '  leviathan  the  wreathed 
serpent'  (Is.  27  1)  is  the  world-encircling  ocean  personified 
as  a  serpent  :  3  it  is  the  same  monster  that  is  a  central 
figure  in  the  Creation-story. 

The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Babylonian  to 
the  Hebrew  Deluge-story  can  now  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  If,  as  we  believe,  the 
former  had  its  origin  in  Babylonia, 
and  is  fundamentally  a  myth  of  winter 
and  the  sun-god,  the  Hebrew  story  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Babylonian.  In  this  case,  Dillmann's 
theory  of  a  common  Semitic  tradition,  which  developed 
among  the  Hebrews  in  one  wav,  and  among  the 
Babylonians  in  another,  is  once  more  put  out  of  court 
{see  Creation',  §  4).  h.  ... 

The  Israelitish  story  of  the  submergence  of  the  earth 
{i.e.,  of  the  part  known  to  the  narrators)  by  a  Deluge  is 
in   P  H  H     f°und  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (65-O19) 

,       "T  in    two    forms,    belonging   respectively 

-'  to  J.,  and  to  P,  which  have  been  welded 
together  (see  Genesis,  £  8).  There  are  also  allusions 
to  the  story  (all  late)  in  Ezck.  Id  14  20  Is.  549  Ps.  29  10 
Is.  245  18  Job  l! '15/.  (?).  It  remains  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, whether  the  two  forms  of  the  tradition  in  Genesis  are 
really  independent ;  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Creation -story  (see  Creation,  ij  12),  P  has  only  given  a 
somewhat  different  setting  to  data  which  he  has  derived 
from  J2.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  P's  account  is 
longer  and  in  some  respects  less  fragmentary  than  that  of 
J2.  The  editor  (or  editors)  naturally  preferred  the  former, 
because  P's  work  was  systematically  adopted  as  the 
framework  of  the  combined  historical  narrative.  The 
three  principal  points  in  which  P  is  fuller  than  ],1  are 
(1)  the  announcement  of  the  coming  deluge  to  Noah, 
and  the  command  to  build  an  ark  (or  chest),  the 
measurements  of  which  are  prescribed  ;  (2)  the  notice 
of  the  place  where  the  ark  grounded  ;  and  (3)  the 
appointment  of  the  rainbow  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  man.      On  all  these  points,  we  may 

1  The  fragments  of  Bijrnssus  mention  Dalsius  (May -June) 
as  the  month  of  the  Delude.  This  notice  is  suspicious  on 
seven!  grounds.  The  writer  who  excerpted  P>enlssus  probably 
idt-nti  ll'.d  the  eighth  Babylonian  month  Arah-samna  -  Marheswan 
(=  Oct. -Nov.)  with  the  eighth  Syru-Maeedonian  month  Daisius. 
The  biblical  recension  also  makes  the  Delu  _re  1  >egin  in  Marheswan. 
On  this  view,  both  Berossus  and  the  O  T  placed  the  beginning 
of  the  I>uluge  early  in  the  winter,  instead  uf  in  the  middle  of 
that  season— an  easily  intelligible  variant. 

2  [The  same  view  is  given  in  Che.'s  art.  'Ddii^j,'  EB$). 
See  below.] 

3  Gunkel,  Schdfif.  46.  See  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  § 
3  (/),  Serpent,  %  3  (/). 
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safely  presume,  information  was  given  in  the  original 
].,.  To  suppose  that  the  latter  began  with  the  words, 
'And  Yahwe  said  to  Noah,  Go  thou  with  all  thy  house 
into  the  ark,'  would  be  absurd,  and  Budde  seems  to  be 
right  in  supposing  that  the  measurements  of  the  ark 
in  Gen.  7 15  come  from  J2,  who  on  his  side  may  have 
derived  them  from  some  form  of  the  Babylonian  myth 
(cp  Gopher-wood).  Budde  has  also  made  it  probable 
that  J2  gave  a  statement  as  to  the  resting-place  of  the 
ark,  which  he  placed  among  the  mountains  E.  of  Ur- 
Kasdim.  P  knew  that  there  were  higher  mountains 
than  these  in  the  N. ,  and  transferred  the  locality  to 
Ararat  {q.v.t  §  3)  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
the  support  of  the  later  Babylonian  tradition  (cp 
Berossus). 

Nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  episode  of  the  rainbow 
also  was   told  by  J2,  to  whose  delicate  imagination  it 

11  Rainbow  WOuld  be  in  a  high  deSree  congenial.     It 
.      ,         is  true,   there  is    nothing    like    it   in   the 
"  "       Deluge-story  given  in  the  Gilgames-epic  ; 

but  we  do  not  know  all  the  variants  of  the  Babylonian 
myth.  Most  probably,  however,  J*  ma)-  claim  the 
honour  of  having  invented  this  exquisite  sign  of  the 
covenant.  The  covenant  is  distinctly  Israelitish,  and 
the  sign  should  1>l*  Israelitish  too.  A  probable  point  of 
contact  for  the  rainbow  episode  is  suggested  by  these 
words  of  the  Babylonian  poet  (//.  92-102,  Jensen)  : 
'  A  dark  cloud  came  up  from  the  foundation  of  heaven  ; 
Ramman  (the  storm-god)  thundered  therein.    .  The 

noise  of  Ramman  penetrated  to  heaven  ;  it  turned  all 
brightness  into  obscurity.'  The  flashes  of  lightning  are 
the  storm-god's  arrows  (Ps.  7O3  [4]  7848  Hab.  3n), 
and  when  the  storm  ceases,  the  god  lays  aside  his  bow 
(this  is  said,  e. g. ,  of  the  god  Indra,  after  his  battle  with 
the  demons).  If  the  Hebrew  story  in  its  original  form 
referred  to  the  thundering  of  Yahwe,  we  can  well 
believe  that  when  J2  appended  the  account  of  the 
covenant  he  said  to  himself  that  the  bow  which  Yahwe 
had  laid  aside  could  be  no  other  than  the  rainbow. 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  exact  mythic  parallel  elsewhere 
to  the  use  made  of  the  rainbow  in  Gen.  9  12-17. 

There  are  also  other  points  of  difference  between  J2 

and  P.      (a)  The  latter  is  without  the  vivid  details  of 

19   P'<3       ^e  sencnnS  out  °f  tne  birds  (Gen.  86-12, 

deviations  ^2! '  such  a  Prosaic  writer  would  Probably 
think  these  superfluous.  (b)  A  more 
important  point  is  P's  nun-recognition  of  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals  (Gen.  728  J2),  and 
his  not  mentioning  the  sacrifice  which,  according  to  J2 
(Gen.  820),  Noah  offered  after  leaving  the  ark.  The 
cause  of  these  deviations  of  P  is  obvious.  His  historical 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  cultus  imposed  on  him  the 
necessity  of  harmonising  the  tradition  with  it. 

(c)  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  difference  between  J2 
and  P  as  to  the  duration  of  the  Deluge.  According  to 
Jo,  seven  days  elapsed  after  the  command  to  Noah  to 
enter  the  ark  ;  then  the  rain-storm  :  came,  and  it  lasted 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  ;  then  in  three  times  seven 
days  the  waters  disappeared.  The  computation  of  P 
gives  more  occasion  to  debate. 

It  is  stated  in  MT  (7  n)  that  the  deluge  began  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  second  month,  and  that  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
the  second  month  in  the  following  year  the  earth  was  dry  (8  14). 
If  this  is  correct,  the  Mood  lasted  1  year  11  days;  i.e.,  if  the 
lunar  year  forms  the  basis  of  the  computation,  354 +  11  days 
which  make  a  solar  year.  This  looks  very  much  like  an  editorial 
corrccti-.m  ;  the  flood  really  lasted  a  lunar  year,  ip,  however, 
reads  in  mi'  twenty-seventh  '  (i^adei,)  instead  of  '  seventeenth.' 
In  Llns  case  the  solar  year  would  be  meant,2  and  the  duration  of 
the  deluge  (365  days)  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  life  of 
Enoch  (365  years).  We  also  learn  that  'the  waters  prevailed 
on  the  earth  150  < lays '  (,  24  cp  83).      This  ought  to  be  equal  to 

1  Cp  Ps.  20  10.  P  (7  11)  ascribes  the  deluge  partly  to  rain, 
partly  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  'fountains  of  the  great  deep' 
{i.e.,  of  the  waters  under  the  earth,  cp  Gen.4!<2s).  This 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Babylonian  account,  which 
speaks  of  the  sea  as  being  driven  on  the  land  by  a  hurricane. 
Possibly  J2,  in  its  original  form,  made  some  reference  to  the  sea 
or  to  the  subterranean  waters. 

2  On  P's  year  cp  also  Year. 
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five  months  (7  n  S4I.  Eut  150  days  are  more  than  five  lunar 
months;  it  i.i  clear  that  solar  months  must  be  meant  (see, 
however,  Di.  Gen.  xzgf.,  and  his  dissertation  on  the  Calendar, 
Monatsber.  der  Bcrl.  Akad.,  1881,  pp.  c<y/[ ;  Bacon,  'Chron- 
ology of  the  Account  of  the  Flood  in  1','  Hebra/ta.,  8  ('gj) 
79-0S  ;  Nowack,  HA  2220). 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  some  extent  to  reconstruct 
the  Deluge-story  of  J2.     No  doubt  some  archaic  incidents 
have  been  lost,  but  P  has  presetted  three 


13.  J./S 

narrative. 


of  the  most  important  details  which  were 

found  in  the  earlier  narrative,  though  he 

has  moved  the  Mountain  of  the  Ark  northwards.      He 

has  also  retained  ^20  (/cara/cXvoTxis),  J2's  term  for  the 

Deluge:"1  outside  of  J2  and  P  in  the  Deluge-story,  the 

term  occurs  only  in  Vs.  1'ltio  (post-exilic),  and  in  ( iun. 

6 17  7  6  an  editor  has  glossed  it  by  the  word  co  '  waters '  ; 

also  nfri.  'chest'2  (/a/3arr6s,  Yg.  ii/ra),   used  elsewhere 

only  of   Moses'  ark   of   Nile-reeds  (Ex.    ^35,    6[e]t(3is 

[BAF]  drjjSij  [L]),  and  we  may  presume  that  the  words 

-12 j    (see    Gophek-WOOd)   and    -133  s    'bitumen,     both 

occurring  in  614  and  nowhere  else,  were  retained  from 

the  lost  narrative  of  J0. 

But  what  of  J,?     Did  his  narrative  of  the  origin  of 

man  contain  any  Deluge-story?     No — at   any  rate,    if 

_.    T   .      ,  the  theory  ably  propounded  by  Budde 

14.  J,  nad  no  ,  /  j     "T  >  ^        '    .  ■      1 

—  ,    i       .  be  accepted.      T,  s  narrative  contained 

Deluge-story.  Gen  o^,.3   4^^  (il/ „    9_2? 

(but  on  v.  27  see  Japheth)  II1-8:  it  included  no  Deluge- 
story,  in  this  record  Noah  appears  as  the  first  agri- 
culturist, and  the  inventor  of  wine.  A  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  perhaps  editorial  convenience,  led  to  his 
identification  with  the  hero  of  the  Deluge,  who  (it  is 
held)  had  originally  the  name  of  Enoch,  but  had  now  to 
take  that  of  Noah  in  exchange  (see  Noah).  We  need 
not,  however,  suppose  that  the  Deluge-myth  was  un- 
known to  the  Israelites  before  }.-,  wrote.  It  is  m  reality 
a  pendant  to  the  Creation-story  :  we  should  naturally 
have  expected  both  stories  to  reach  the  Israelites  at  the 
same  time.  We  have,  indeed,  no  direct  evidence  of 
this  ;  but  the  expression  ^-z-.r,  has  a  very  archaic  appear- 
ance. At  one  time  ^-yz  must  have  had  a  meaning  in 
Hebrew,  and  that  time  must  have  been  long  anterior 
to  J2.  But  the  Deluge-myth,  like  the  companion-story 
which  underlies  Gen.  1 ,  did  not,  it  seems,  take  a  firm 
hold  on  the  Israelitish  people  :  when  J2,  or  (more  prob- 
ably) the  earlier  writer  from  whom  he  draws,  shaped 
his  story,  the  Deluge-myth  had  passed  out  of  mind,  and 
needed  to  be  revived  by  the  help  of  some  one  acquainted 
with  cuneiform  documents  (cp  Creation,  §  n/. ).  (a) 
-_    «,.  Of  the  earliest  Israelitish  Deluge-myth 

a !-j.-„  t.  i      and  of  its  Canaanitish  original  we  know 

Semitic  Del.-       t,.  /nr      .  ,5         >  ,       , 

stories  lost  ?othmg-  \b)  Lucian  (160  a  d  ),  laugh- 
*  ing  in  his  sleeve,  gives  the  Syrian  Flood- 
story  of  his  day  ;  4  but  it  has  been  partly  Hellenised,  and 
probably  Judaised  (a  'great  box  or  chest,'  \apva%,  is 
spoken  of),  and  we  can  lay  no  stress  upon  it.  Its  origin 
was  no  doubt  Babylonian.  '  Most  people,'  says  Lucian, 
'relate  that  the  founder  of  the  temple  (of  Hierapolis) 
was  Deucalion -Sisy  th.es.'  {c)  The  Phoenician  version  of 
the  myth,  if  there  ever  was  one,  has  perished.5     (d)  The 

1  s'2."2j  'destruction' :  hence  'deluge'  from  Bab. -ass.  nabdlu, 

'to  destroy';  cp  c,L,,,DJ,  D'^Dl.  a  softened  form  of  □'•Snj,  Gen.  0 4 
Nu.l.133,  The  word  was  chosen  probably  as  a  synonym  for 
Bab. -ass.  abubu  (deluge),  on  account  of  t  lie  assonance,  when  the 
Bab.  Delu^e-rmah  first  bc::m-i<j  naturalised  in  Canaan.  On  the 
etym.cp  1-rd.  Del  Par.  i  tf  ;  Haupt,  in  A' ATP)  66;  Chcyne, 
Psa/wsih,  380,  Hebraica,  3  175  ;  J.-nsen,  Exp.  Tima,  t>  ('c,3> 
284  (derives  from  ^-1,  '  to  rain  '  (against  which  see  D<J.  Genesis 
['87]  172,  and  cp  K'>nig,  Lchrt-h.  -153).  On  the  form  of  the 
Syriac  loan-word  mamftl,  cp  Kunig,  1  495.  Such  a  notable 
mythological  word  as  abubu  was  certain  to  be  naturalised  in 
Canaan  in  some  form  (cp  Belial). 

2  n^n  may  be  of  Egyptian,  but  can  scarcely  be  of  Bab. 
origin,  as  Jensen  {ZA  4  273^)  represents.  The  word  tebitim 
m  the  phrase  itia  elippi  tebitim  is  most  naturally  connected 
with/jna.   .. 

6  Cp  kupri  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Gilgames-epic. 

4  De  Dea  Syra,  chap.  12^  ;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  i.  36. 

5  Gruppe's  opposite  view  {ZA  TIV9  135^  ['89])  is  unsatis- 
factory. 
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Arabs,  like  the  Egyptians,1  certainly  never  had  any, 
though  the  legendary  el-Hidr  {see  col.  1064,  n.  1),  who 
in  the  Alexander-legend  conducts  the  hero  to  the  waters 
of  life,  and  in  the  Koran,  according  to  the  commentators 
(Sur.  I859),  is  found  by  Moses  'at  the  confluence  of 
two  seas  (rivers?),'  may  be  a  reflection  of  Par-nnpisti,  or 
rather  Hasis-atra  (from  tL  shortened  form  of  which  el- 
Hidr  in.iy  be  derived). 

(  lutsiile  of  Babylonia,  therefore,  the  only  extant 
Semitic  tradition  is  that  of  ],>  and  P.  This  is  obviously 
based  on  the  Babylonian  myth,  for  the  substitution  of  a 
'chest'  \'<>i  a  'ship'  is  due  either  to  reflection  or  to  a. 
confusion  between  two  Babylonian  words,  and  in  any 
ease  not  to  independent  tradition.  J2's  account  is  the 
typical  one  ;  P's  statements  as  to  the  length  of  Enoch's 
life  and  the  duration  of  the  Deluge  seem  to  rest  on 
Jewish  Aggada. 

The  typical  Babylonian  myth  is  that  in  the  Gilgames- 
epic  (see  above),  which  appears  to  be  the  local  tradition 

16  Berossian  of  the  Clty  of  ^uriPPak  (see  Frd-  Del- 
variant  Par'  224  '  Jensen-  KosmoL  387);  but 
the  variant  discovered  by  Peiser-  (§  5), 
and  the  much  fuller  one  transmitted  by  Berossus, a  also 
are  valuable.  The  Babylonian  king,  Xisuthrus,  is  the 
hero  of  the  Berossian  Deluge-story  ;  in  this  way  Berossus 
disguised  the  name  of  Atra-hasls,  transposing  the  two 
parts  of  the  name  or  title.4  Xisuthrus,  he  says,  was 
accompanied  on  board  the  ship  ((nca<pos,  ir\6iov,  vavs)  by 
wife,  children,  friends,  and  steersman,  and  took  with 
him  quadrupeds  and  birds.  He  was  ordered  to  turn 
the  course  of  his  vessel  '  towards  the  gods.'  How  long 
the  flood  lasted  we  are  not  told.  When  it  went  down, 
he  sent  out  birds  three  times  ;  the  third  time  the  birds 
did  not  return.  Then  he  discovered  that  the  ship 
had  grounded  '  on  a  certain  mountain.  With  wife, 
daughter,  and  steersman,  he  disembarked,  erected  an 
altar,  sacrificed,  and  then  passed  out  of  sight  with  his 
companions.  Those  who  remained  heard  a  voice  which 
announced  that  Xisuthrus  had  been  taken  to  be  with 
the  gods  as  a  reward  for  his  piety  ;  also  that  the  land 
in  which  they  were  was  Armenia  (cp  Gen.  84  P).  They 
were,  further,  commanded  to  dig  up  the  sacred  books 
which  Xisuthrus,  before  embarking,  had  buried  at  Sis- 
para  to  transmit  them  to  mankind.  This  form  of  the 
story  was,  therefore,  the  local  tradition  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Sippar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (the  Abu 
Habba  of  to-day).  We  may  plausibly  assume  that  the 
fragment  discovered  by  Scheil  (see  §  6)  also  belonged  to 
the  story  current  at  Sippar.  Here,  however,  we  find, 
only  Atra  -  hasis  as  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
Deluge.  This  name,  however,  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  title  than  as  a  personal  name. 

The  epic  narrative  fills  up  the  lacuna  in  the  Berossian 

story.      It  presupposes  a,  division  of  the  period  of  the 

.       Deluge  into  an  (at  present)  uncertain 

17'  ^he  ^P1C»    number  of  weeks.      The  same  predilec- 
Jo,  ana  tjon  ^QT  ^e  number  seven  is  visible  in 

Gen.  023.  j^,s  account  (see  Gen.  7  =  4  8  [6]ioi2). 
Similarly  the  epic  agrees  more  definitely  than  Berossus 
with  J2  in  its  notice  respecting  the  birds.  Se\en  days 
after  the  calming  of  the  waters,  Par-napisti  sends  out 
first  a  dove,  then  a  swallow,  then  a  raven.  J2  less 
naturally  puts  the  raven  before  the  dove  :  probably  he 
did  not  draw  directly  from  a  Babylonian  source  (sec 
above,  §  n,  end;  $  14,  end).  The  other  details  of 
the   Deluge  have  been  simplified   by  J2  (or  his  prede- 

*  There  is  no  Egyptian  Flood-myth.  It  is  hardly  allowable 
to  quote  the  myth  'uf  the  Destruction  of  Man  (see  Masptro, 
Daivn  <dCn:  164-168)  as  a  '  dry  deluge-myth,' for  the  story  has 
a  ritual  purpose. 

2  Cp  K:remias,  Izdubar-Nimrod,  -$f. 

3  See'iMiillcr,  Fragm.  Histor.  Greec.  2  501  (Eus.  C/iron.,  ed. 
Sch.'ine,  I  19/),  and  cp  Eus.  Preep.  _£?>.  9  12  (Abydenus) 
where  the  hero's  name  is  Sisithrus.  Lucian  (see  above,  §  15  (/')) 
had  heard  the  name  Sisythes. 

4  Probably,  according  to  Haupt,  the  adverbial  accusative  atra 
was  affixed  in  the  later  period  of  the  language  {Proc.  of  Auicr. 
Or.  Sac,  March  1894). 
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cessor).  The  rather  grotesque  polytheistic  setting  has 
disappeared  :  P,  who  retained  the  plural  form  {'  Let  us 
make  man')  in  Gen.  I26,  found  nothing  corresponding 
to  this  in  the  old  Deluge-story.  In  Gen.  s2l  ('And 
Yahwe  smelled  the  sweet  savour  ')  we  find  a  reminiscence 
of  the  mythic  description  in  the  epic  (see  abme,  §  2)  ; 
but  the  most  startling  part  of  the  description  has 
vanished.  The  cause  assigned  to  the  Deluge  is  nobler 
In  J2  (P)  than  in  the  epic.  In  the  latter  (//.  168-175) 
Ea  reproaches  Bel  with  having  punished  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty  :  the  offence  consisted,  it  appears,  in  the 
neglect  of  the  accustomed  sacrifices  to  the  gods.1  In 
J2  (P),  on  the  other  hand,  no  special  stress  is  laid  on 
sacrifices,  and  no  limitation  is  made  to  the  sweeping  de- 
claration that  'the  earth  is  filled  with  violence'  (Gen. 
6 13),  whilst  the  injunction  laid  upon  the  survivors  after  the 
Deluge  is  not  that  they  should  be  '  reverent '  in  a  ritual 
sense,  but  that  they  should  not  deface  the  image  of  God 
by  shedding  man's  blood  (Gen.  06).  The  close  of  the  epic 
narrative,  however,  redeems  the  character  of  the  poet, 
and  irresistibly  suggests  the  theory,  supported  elsewhere, 
that  '  Noah'  should  rather  be  '  Enoch.'  It  was  for  the 
children  of  the  Hebrew  Xisuthrus  to  re- found  a  human 
race  of  finer  quality  than  that  which  had  perished. 
Xisuthrus  himself  was  too  great  and  good  a  man  to 
encounter  once  more  the  ordinary  trials  of  humanity. 
Atra-hasis  was  transported  to  the  earthly  Paradise,  '  afar 
off  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers2  (the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris).'  The  Hebrew  Xisuthrus,  like  his  model  in  the 
P.erossian  account,  'was  not  (  =  disappeared),  for  God 
had  taken  him'  (Gen.  ^24). 

Both  Berossus  and  the  priestly  writer  represent  a  period 
later  than  Asur-bani-pal's  epic.  The  earthly  Paradise 
_  .  ...  was  no  doubt  the  original  home  of  the 
18  fnraitive  translated  xisuthrus,  though  we  cannot 
etner-mytn.  sup|JMSC,  that  it  was  aiways  piaCed  -at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers  mythic  geography  is  notori- 
ously fluctuating.  The  earliest  location  of  Paradise  was 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mysterious  mythic  mountain  which 
reached  upward  to  the  sky  (cp  Cherub,  i.  §  7).  When 
the  idea  of  an  earthly  Paradise  had  worn  out,  men 
thought  of  Xisuthrus  as  in  heaven,  and  this  is  really 
more  in  accord  with  the  earliest  form  of  the  myth. 
For,  though  the  theory  offered  above  by  Zimmern  (§  8) 
probably  does  embody  the  interpretation  of  the  most 
cultured  Babylonian  priests,  we  can  hardly  regard  it 
as  a  complete  explanation.  It  is  more  like  the  after- 
thought of  a  semi-philosophic  age  than  like  the  sponta- 
neous imagination  of  primitive  men.  There  would  be 
more  plausibility  in  the  notion  that  some  definite  his- 
torical catastrophe  lies  at  the  root  of  the  story,  if  we 
could  only  believe  that  tradition  could  preserve  so 
remote  an  occurrence.  The  truth  is  that  a  definite 
occurrence  does  lie  at  the  root  of  the  story  :  only,  it 
is  an  imaginary,  not  a  historical  occurrence. 

The  Deluge-myth  in  Babylonia  and  elsewhere  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  an  archaic  ether-myth,  akin  to 
that  prevalent  in  Egypt.  Originally  the  sun  was  im- 
agined as  a  man  voyaging  on  a  boat  in  the  heavenly 
ocean.  AVhen  this  story  had  been  told  and  retold  a 
long  time,  rationalism  suggested  that  the  sea  was  not 
in  heaven  but  on  earth,  and  observation  of  the  damage 
wrought  in  winter  bv  incessant  rains  and  the  inundations 
of  great  rivers  suggested  the  introduction  of  correspond- 
ing details  into  the  new  earthly  Deluge-myth.  This 
theory  is  supported  by  the  Polynesian  Deluge-myths 
collected  by  Gerland,3  the  origin  of  which  is  still  plainly 
visible.  In  these,  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  imagined 
sometimes  as  peaks  emerging  out  of  a  flood,  sometimes 

1  Throughout  the  epic -story  the  sacrificial  interest  Is  pro- 
minent. Berossus,  too,  relates  that  a  voice  from  heaven  bade 
the  friends  whom  Xisuthrus  left  behind  be  reverent  towards  the 
gods  (<?toa>/3crs) — i.e.,  punctual  in  sacrifices. 

-  Probably  an  island  In  the  Persian  Gulf  is  meant  Qensen, 

KoSUliii.    21}). 

3  Waitz-Gerland,  Anthropologic  der  Naturvdlkcr,  0  296-373. 
See  also  Schirren,  Wander itngen  der  Xcusec  lander  ('56),  p. 
193- 
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as  canoes,  sometimes  as  a  man  and  his  wife  ;  the  stars, 
sometimes  as  ships,  sometimes  as  human  beings — the 
children  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  the  clouds  too  were 
described  as  ships  —  the  '  ships  of  Tangaloa '  (the 
heaven-  and  air-god).  The  flood  itself  was  called 
sometimes  'flood  of  the  moon'  (so  at  Hawaii),  some- 
times '  flood  of  day's  eye' — i.e.,  the  sun  (so  at  Tahiti). 
This  accounts  for  the  strongly  mythological  characters  of 
Par-napisti  in  Babylonia  and  of  Maui  in  New  Zealand, 
who  are,  in  fact,  solar  personages.  Enoch  too  must  be 
classed  in  this  category  ;  his  perfect  righteousness  and 
superhuman  wisdom :  now  first  become  intelligible.  More- 
over, we  now  comprehend  how  the  goddess  Sabitu  (the 
guardian  of  the  entrance  to  the  sea)  can  say  to  Gilgames 
(himself  a  solar  personage)  '  Samas  the  mighty  [i.e., 
the  sun-god)  crossed  the  sea  ;  besides  (?)  Samas,  who 
can  cross  it?'2  For,  though  the  'sea'  in  the  epic  is 
no  doubt  the  earth -circling  ocean,  it  was  hardly  this 
in  the  myth  from  which  the  words  were  taken. 

The  transference  of  the  1  >eluge  from  heaven  to  earth 

had  two  effects.      First,  it  produced  a  virtual  duplication 

-,  of  the  Creation -myth.3     This  points 

,  '         ,.         the  way  to  a  probable  explanation  of 

transformation.  ,u  '        ,    .,     A  ,, 

the    appearance    of    the    raven,    the 

swallow,  and  the  dove  in  the  Babylonian  account,  and 
of  the  dove  and  the  raven  in  the  Hebrew  account.  An 
authentic  and  striking  Polynesian  parallel  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  Gen.  1 2  ('  brooding  over  the  face  of  the 
waters')  has  been  given  already  (see  Ckkation,  §  10). 
N  American  tribes,  too,  frequently  connect  the  emergence 
of  the  earth  from  the  primordial  ocean  with  the  descent 
of  a  raven,  and  their  flood-myths,  according  to  Brinton, 
connect  the  rebuilding  of  the  earth  with  the  agency  of 
birds.4  In  the  Algonkin  account,  however,  the  musk- 
rat  succeeds,  when  the  raven  fails,  in  finding  a  portion 
of  the  submerged  earth.5  In  the  primitive  Babylonian 
myths  of  Creation  and  Deluge  a  bird  (whether  raven  or 
dove),  or  birds,  probably  had  a  share  in  the  process  of 
creation  and  re-creation. 

The  second  effect  of  the  transference  spoken  of  was  a 
new  speculative  theory.  It  occurred  to  the  early  men 
that  the  idea  of  a  second  construction  of  the  world 
lightened  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  things.  How  the 
primeval  world  arose  might  be  difficult  to  explain  satis- 
factorily :  various  mythic  stories  were  current  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  hard  to  conceive  of  9  world  once  destroyed 
being  reconstructed.  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  sys- 
tematisers  devised  schemes  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  cycles  of  the  Stoics.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  the 
Creator  were  constantly  being  baffled  in  his  experiments 
by  physical  or  moral  perversity  in  the  materials.  Thus 
the  priests  of  the  Aztecs  spoke  of  four  antecedent  ages, 
separated  by  universal  cataclysms,  the  present  being  the 
fifth  and  last,6  and  a  similar  belief,  in  rudimentary  forms, 

1  Enoch,  like  Par-napLsti,  might  be  called  Atra-hasts,  'the  very 
wise.'  <  Mnniscience  is  an  attribute  of  the  sun-god.  The  same 
title  appears  to  be  given  to  the  young  eagle  in  the  myth  of  Etana 
(see  Ethan)  —  a  supernatural  bird  (Beit?:  zur.  Ass.  2444). 
Notice,  too,  that  the  old  eagle  in  the  Etana-myth  and  Pfir- 
napisti  are  both  mentioned  in  connection  with  magical  plants. 
The  legendary  el-Hidr  of  the  Moslems,  whom  Guyard  and 
Lenormant  (Les  origine$%  2  72  f)  identify  with  Hasis-atra,  was 
also  the  wisest  of  beings.  Cp  above,  §  15.  On  this  interesting 
parallel,  cp  Lidzbarski,  ZA  7  104  ff.,  8  263  ff.,  and  Dyruff, 
ZA  7  310  tf-  ;  also  Clermont  Ganneau,  Rcz>.  Archeol.  3i!  yilff. 
See  also  Ei  ijah,  §  5. 

2  S'-e  Maspero,  Dawn  0/  Civ.  584;  Jeremias,  Izd.-Xinirod, 
31.  Sabitu,  it  has  been  remarked,  has  some  slight  affinity  to 
Circe. 

3  Was  the  Akitu-festival  at  Babylon  a  commemoration  of  the 
Deluge'^  It  is  referred  to  In  the  epic  narrative,  /.  71.  From 
an  Inscription  of  Nebuchadrezzar  we  learn  that  it  was  '  in 
Zakmuk '  (Jensen,  Kosjnol.  85),  Now  Zakmuk,  the  New  Year's 
festival,  commemorated  Creation.     See  col.  941,  n.  1. 

4  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  Aezu  ll'orld,  204;  cp  MacJonell, 
JRAS,  1 395,  p.  189. 

6  Brinton  {of',  cit.  zogjF.)  gives  the  '  authentic  form  on  the 
authority  of  Father  Le  Jeune  (1634).  It  appears  that  the 
Algonkins  supposed  all  mankind  to  have  perished  in  the  Deluge. 
This  is  against  deriving  this  Deluge-myth  from  a  previous  ether- 
myth.     The  Algonkin  view,  however,  is  not  largely  represented. 

6  Reville,  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  114. 
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is  still  prevalent  throughout  the  American-Indian  tribes. 

The  Zoroastrians  believed  in  six  ages  of  the  world,  with 

a  final   catastrophe  issuing  in  a  renovation.      The   six 

ages  are  of  late  origin  (see  Crkation,  §  9)  ;   but  the 

renovation,   as  Darmesteter   admits,   goes   back  to   the 

Aetuvmenian  period.      Not  without  stimulus  from  Zoro- 

astrianism,  the  Jews  in  later  times  advanced  to  the  same 

belief.1     They   were    assured    that    the    present    world 

would  be  destroyed  and  that   1  new  heaven  and  earth 

would    take   its    place    (Is.  2  1  41S-20,    51  6 '2    )  1,117    6622 

^ft.  19=S  2  Pet.  012/  Enoch    1.1 4/    Apoe.  Bar.  ?,'2t\)  ; 

in  harmony  with  Gen.  9  15  fire  was  to  be  the  destroying 

agency    (2   l-'et.    I.e.).       These    beliefs    were    naturally 

fostered  by  the  moral  idealism  of  the  best  men,  as  we 

see,  not  only  from  the  biblical  writings  {e.g.,  Gen.  1.1511 

2  Pet.  25  KQfffxos  a<T€l3u)v,  07),  and  from  the  Kibylonian 

storv,  but  also  from  an  American  (Quiche)  slorv,  which 

savs,     They  did  not  think  or  speak  of  the  Creator  who 

had  created  them,  and  who  had  caused  their  birth.'3 

The  intense  moral  fervour   of  the   ancient  Zoroastrian 

hope  of  world-renovation  is  well  known  (see  Peusia). 

If  it  were  possible  to  believe  in  a  primitive  tradition 

respecting    early   human    history,    and    to    accept    all 

_,.  mythic  narrati\es  as  independent  tradi- 

■n  '  tt+Vi  tions,  we  should  have  a  weary  waste  of 
Deluge-mytns.  Deluge.stories   still  to   pIod"  through. 

There  are,  however,  only  three  more  such  accounts 
which  have  any  special  interest  from  our  present  point 
of  view.  {a)  The  Indian  Deluge-story  is  the  first.4 
This  can  hardly  be  a  genuine  Aryan  myth,  for  there  is 
no  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Rig  Veda. 

The  Satapatiux  BraJunana,  where  it  first  occurs,  was  written 
(Weber)  not  lorn;  before  the  Christian  era.  Another  version,  in 
which  the  lacunae  of  the  earlier  one  are  filled  up,  is  given  in  the 
Makdbharatiz;  but  this  poem,  though  it  existed  in  part  before 
the  Christian  era,  did  not  assume  its  present  form  till  long 
afterwards.  A  third  version,  still  more  decidedly  Indian  in 
character,  but  with  some  suspicious  resemblances  to  the  Semitic 
accounts,  is  given  in  the  Bhagavata  Parana;  but  the  earliest 
possible  date  of  this  work  is  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  which 
deprives  its  account  of  the  deluge  of  all  claim  to  originality. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  older  Flood-story  is 
the  part  assigned  to  the  fish  which  warns  Manu  of  the 
Deluge,  and  ultimately  saves  him  by  drawing  his  ship  to 
a  northern  mountain.  This  is  surely  out  of  character 
with  Aryan  mythology.  The  horned  fish,  in  which 
Brahma  appears,  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  Babylonian 
fish-god  Ea.  It  was  Ea  who  gave  notice  of  the 
coming  Deluge  to  Par-napisti.  Zimmer  {Altindisches 
Leben,  101),  Jensen  [Kosmol.  497)  and  Oldenberg 
[Rel.  des  Veda,  276)  consider  the  Babylonian  origin 
of  the  Indian  Flood-story  to  be  certain  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  cp  Usener,  Untersuch.  3240-244. 

[b)  The  second  account  is  a  Zoroastrian  myth  in  the 
Avesta  {Vend 'i dad,  2^6ff.).  In  its  present  form  (even 
after  the  prosaic  additions  have  been  removed  ;  see 
Geldner,  in  Usener,  3  209^)  it  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  Hebrew  Deluge-story. 

The  Var,  a  square  enclosure  constructed  by  Yima  (  =  Yama, 
the  Vedic  god  of  the  dead),  had  a  door  and  perhaps  a  window,5 
like  Noah's  Ark,  and  it  was  designed  to  preserve  men,  women, 
and  animals.  Apart  from  this,  it  reminds  us  of  the  biblical 
Eden,  and  the  calamity  which  was  to  be  averted  was,  not  a 
flood,  but  a  terrible  winter's  frost,  connected,  however,  with 
the  end  of  the  world.6  The  myth  seems  to  be  a  recast  of 
elements  from  more  than  one  source. 

(c)  The  third  is  a  Phrygian  myth.  Possibly  there 
was  a  primitive  native  Deluge-story  ;  but,  if  so,  it  was 
vitalised  from  a  Jewish  source,  some  time  during  the 
third  or  the  second  century,  B.C.,  when  (as  Ramsay  has 

l  Che.  OPs.  404  ff. 

-  Is.  51 16  is  a  late  mosaic  of  phrases,  and  irrelevant  (see  Du. 
ad  loc). 

3  Brinton,  op.  at.  207  f.  This  is  of  course  a  later  addition, 
as  in  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Tahitian  myth  (Waitz-Gerland, 
6  271). 

4  See  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  1  196-201  ;  Burnouf,  Bhagavata 
Purdna,  2  191  ;  Weber,  Indische  Siudien,  1  161-232. 

5  The  Zend  word  rendered  'window,'  however,  is  said  to  be  as 
obscure  as  the  Hebrew  ("ni",  Gen.  G  16 ;  see  Lattice). 

6  Cp-  Kohut,  JQR,  1890,  pp.  225-227. 
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pointed  out)  many  thousands  of  Jews  from  Babylonia 

were  settled  as  colonists  in  the  cities  which  the  Seleucid 
kings  had  built.  This  was  the  period  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  religions,  when  Judaism  too  made  conquests, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor.  Even  those  who  were  not 
otherwise  Judaized  were  influenced  by  Jewish  legends 
(cp  SiinoM  and  <;<>MnKRAii).  Important  cities  ex- 
hibited on  their  coins  biblical  symbols,  and  harmonised 
their  old  traditions  with  biblical  narratives.1 

TIilis  Apamea  (formerly  Kelainai)  adopted  the  Noah-legend; 
Iconium,  that  of  Enoch,  whose  name  was  connected  with  the 
Phrygian  name  of  .Nai'i'aico?  or  ArraKos.  This  king  (for  such 
tradition  made  him)  was  :-riid  to  haw:  lived  more  than  300  years, 
to  have  announced  the  i.:omin£  DuIli^,  and  to  have  prayed  for 
hi-,  people.  The  mountain  hard  \>y  Apamua  was  said  to  be 
that  on  which  Noah's  ark  grounded  ;  the  city  therefore  assumed 
the  title  ki0wtos  (Ark). 

The  references  already  given  are  almost  sufficient 
(they  may  be  supplemented  from  Dillmann's  Genesis)  ; 

_,     . j.     but  at  least  a  brief  mention  is  due  to 

21.  Appendix  T  ,    ,      .       r 

T  _      .    Lenormant  s    study    in    Les    engines 

on  Lenormant.   ,,,,-.■      ,  „    L     ~,  -r  ■ 

de  Ihistoire,  \-$iff.       The  conclusion 

arrived  at  is  that  of  Franz  Delitzsch  and  Dillmann, 
that  the  Deluge  is  no  'myth,'  but  a  historical  fact. 
Lenormant,  at  any  rate,  holds  that  the  three  great 
civilised  races  of  the  ancient  world  preserved  a  dim 
recollection  of  it.  This  implies  a  self-propagating 
power  in  tradition  which  the  researches  of  experts  in 
popular  traditions  do  not  justify.  Lenormant  died,  a 
martyr  of  patriotism,  in  1884.  Would  he  have  changed 
his  mind  had  he  lived?  At  any  rate,  he  would  have 
respected  the  honesty  of  those  who  regard  the  Deluge- 
story  as  a  precious  record  of  the  myth-forming  imagina- 
tion which  has  been  made  subservient  to  «  high  moral 
idealism.     Sec  Adam  and  Eve. 

Lastly,  the  writer  would  call  attention  to  Jastrow's 

two  articles  on  Scheil's  Deluge-story  (§  6)  in  the  A'eu 

.     ,  York   Independent,    10th   and    17th   Feb. 

22.  Ana  on    l89g  ^cp  his  Ri:L  0f  Bab.  and  Ass.  502 
Jastrow  s    5o6^     It  is  here  mamtained  that  a  local 

y.  tradition  of  a  rain-storm  which  submerged 
a.  single  city  has  been  combined  in  the  Gilgames-epic 
with  a  myth  of  the  destruction  of  mankind  based  upon 
the  annual  phenomenon  of  the  overflow  of  the  Euphrates. 
Pir-napisti  or  Par-napisti  (as  Haupt  in  A'AT^I  and 
Jastrow  prefer  to  read  the  name)  is  the  hero  of  the 
local  tradition,  while  Hasis-adra  (  — c^n  p'"^.  Gen.  69, 
according  to  Jastrow)  is  the  hero  of  the  larger  nature- 
myth.  The  present  writer  admits  that  the  version  in 
the  epic  is  of  composite  origin,  and  that  the  names 
Pir-napisti  and  Hasis-adra  may  perhaps  come  from 
different  sources  ;  but  he  holds  that  all  the  Babylonian 
deluge-stories,  whether  simple  or  composite,  have  a. 
mythic  basis.  Moreover,  he  does  not  recognise  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  version  of  the  Deluge- 
story  heightens  the  probability  that  the  Hebrews  carried 
that  story  with  them  when  they  left  their  Euphratean 
settlements.  The  account  given  above  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Hebrew  story  has  surely  not 
lost  any  of  its  probability  in  consequence  of  Scheil's 
discovery. 

[See,   in  addition  to  works  already  cited,   Nbldeke, 

'  Der    Mythus    von    der    Siindfluth,'    Im    nenen    Reich 

['72],    pp.  247-259;   R.  Andree,  Die  Flutsagen  ;  ethno- 

graphisik     betrachtet    ('91)  ;     H.     Usener,     ReL-gesch. 

Unlcrsuchiwgeti,  pt.  3  ('99),  especially  §  7,  'Ergebnisse'  ; 

M.  Jastrow,  '  Adrahasis  and  Parnapistum,'   ZA    1899, 

pp.    288-301.      On  the  chief  questions  arising  out  of 

the  Babylonian  Deluge-story,  cp  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab. 

and  Ass.    ('98),   pp.    493-5o8<  which,  as  also  Usener' s 

work,  appeared  after  this  article  had  been  written.] 

H.  z.  §§  1-5,  7-9  :  T.  K.  c.  §§  6,  10-22. 

DELUS,    RV   Delos  (AhAoc   [ANV],   Delus),  the 

1  See  Babelon,  '  La  Trad,  phryg.  du  Deluge,'  Rev.  de  Vhht. 

des  rel.  ('91),  pp.  Wff-\  Usener>  °t  ■"'?•>  4-8"S°i  £?d'  ?n 
Apamea-Kelainai,  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia, 

chaps.  11,  12. 
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smallest  of  the  Cyclades,  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  the  centre  of  the  group— a  confusion  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  religious  points  of  view  (cp  Str.  485). 
Delos  was  both  a  shrine  and  a  commercial  centre,  and 
'  her  whole  destiny  is  explained  by  her  religious  traditions 
and  her  geographical  situation.'  Though  nominally 
free,  the  island  was  really  subject  to  the  dominant 
pow'L-L"  for  the  time  being  in  the  Aegean.  It  was  a  free 
port  as  early  as  168  B.C.,  and  attracted  a  great  part  of 
the  Rhodian  trade  (1'olyb.  3I7).  After  146  B.C.  it 
entered  upon  the  heritage  of  Corinth  (Str.  486).  The 
acquisition  of  the  province  of  Asia  by  the  Romans  in 
133  B.C.  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
Delos.  Now  began  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  its 
history :  the  inscriptions  show  that  its  commercial 
relations  were  with  the  Levant,  chiefly  Syria  and  Egypt. 
So  Pausanias  calls  the  island  rb  noivbv  'EWrjvccv 
t/xw6fnov  (viii.  332).  For  long  it  was  the  chief  emporium 
of  merchandise  from  the  E.  to  the  W. ,  so  that  the  fine 
bronze  or  copper  wares  of  Greece  were  called  indiffer- 
ently Corinthian,  or  Delian,  from  the  place  of  export 
(PL  NN  xxxiv.  29;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2 83).  The  island 
became  especially  a  great  slave  mart,  where  the  Asiatic 
slave  dealers  disposed  of  their  human  cargoes  to  Italian 
speculators  ;  as  many  as  ten  thousand  were  landed  and 
sold  in  a  day  (Str.  668).  Naturally  such  a  spot  attracted 
large  numbers  of  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  x'tv.  108  ;  Philo,  Leg, 
ad  Cai.  36  ;  cp  1  Mace.  I523).  According  to  a  Greek 
inscription,  a  company  of  Tyrian  merchants  was  settled 
there  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  (C/G  2271). 
At  the  altar  of  Delos  Autiochus  Epiphanes  set  up  statues 
(Polyb.  "2iji),  and  an  inscription  to  Herod  Antipas  has 
been  discovered  in  the  island  (cp  Schiir.  0TYI358).  In 
S3  B.C.  20,000  men,  mostly  Italians,  were  massacred  in 
the  island  by  Archelaos,  admiral  of  the  Pontic  fleet  of 
Mithridates,  a  blow  from  which  it  partiallv  recovered, 
only  to  be  finally  ruined  about  twenty  years  later  by  the 
systematic  and  wholesale  destruction  wrought  by  the 
pirate  Athenodorus.  The  resurrection  of  the  island 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Puteoli 
and  the  revival  of  Corinth  (for  its  decay,  cp  Paus.  viii. 
332  ix.  34o). 

See  the  articles  by  M.  Homolle  in  the  Bull,  de  Corr,  Nell., 
especially  Les  Komahis  a  fh-los,  op.  cit.  875/!  A  good  account 
in  Diehl's  Excursions  in  Greece,  ET,  128^  w.  J.  W. 

DEMAS  (Ahm&C  [Ti.  WH]|  is  enumerated  by  the 
apostle  Paul  as  among  his  '  fellow-workers '  at  the  time 
of  his  (first)  Roman  captivity  (Philem.  24  ;  see  also 
Col.  4 14).  In  2  Tim.  4 10  he  is  thus  alluded  to  : 
'  Dem.is  forsook  me,  having  loved  this  present  world, 
and  went  to  Thessalonica. '  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
beyond  what  ma}'  be  inferred  or  conjectured  from  these 
allusions. 

Hu  is  enumerated  in  the  'list  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  our 
Lord  '  compiled  by  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  of  Tyre  (Chr.  Pasck., 
Bonn  ed.,  2  121)  and  is  stated  to  have  become  a  priest  of  idols  in 
Thessalonica.  Along  with  Hermogenes,  he  figures  prominently 
in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  as  a  hypocritical 
companion  of  the  former,  and  to  Hermogenes  and  Demas  is 
assigned  the  particular  heresy  about  the  resurrection  which  in 
2  Tim.  2  i  j  is  attributed  to  Hymenals  and  Philetus. 

DEMETRIUS  (Ahmhtpioc  [ANV]— i.e.,  of,  or 
belonging  to,  Demeter,  a  proper  name  of  very  common 
occurrence  among  the  Greeks). 

1.  Demetrius  I.,  surnamed  Soter,1  king  of  Syria, 
son  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  was  sent  in  his 
early  youth  to  Rome  as  «.  hostage,  the  throne  mean- 
while being  occupied  by  his  uncle  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes (see  Antiochus,  2).  After  some  time  he 
effected  his  escape  to  Tripolis  (chiefly  through  the  aid 
of  the  historian  Polybius),  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Antioch  where  he  proclaimed  himself  king,  securing 
his  position  by  putting  to  death  his  cousin  Antiochus 
Eupator  (Antiochus,  3),  and  Lysias  (i  Mace.  7  ;  162 
B.C.).  He  lost  no  time  in  pleasing  the  Hellenizing 
party  by  sending  Bacchides  to  instal  Alcimus  as  high- 

1  He  received  this  honorary  designation  on  account  of  his 
delivering  the  Babylonians  from  the  satrap  Heraclides. 
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priest  (see  Bacchides,  Alcimus).  The  disturbances 
caused  by  the  latter  need  not  here  be  described  ;  the 
Syrian  general  Nicanor  [</?'.]  was  defeated  at 
Capharsalama  [7?6ff.),  and  at  Adasa  {jwff-)-  A 
warning  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Demetrius  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Jews  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Less 
than  two  months  after  the  fall  of  Nicanor  a  fresh 
invasion  under  Bacchides  took  place  ;  the  Juda^an 
power  was  seriously  crippled  (chap.  9,  160  B.C.  ;  see 
further  Bacchides).  Seven  years  later  Demetrius, 
disputing  the  sovereignty  with  Alexander  Lalas, 
endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  Maccabean  party  (chap.  10),  and  after  some 
hostilities  died  fighting  his  rival1  [vv.  49/.  ;  150  B.C.). 
See  Maccaukes,  §  5. 

2.  Demetrius  II. ,  Nicator,  son  of  the  above,  who 
had  been  living  in  exile  in  Crete,  came  over  to 
Cilicia  to  avenge  his  father's  ill  success  in  147  B.C., 
and  secured  a  powerful  follower  in  the  person  of 
Apoli.umus  (q.v.,  2).  An  engagement  took  place  at 
Ashdod,  and  Apollonius  was  decisively  beaten  (1  Mace. 
1067^;).  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  his  hands  were 
unexpectedly  strengthened  by  the  secession  of  Ptolemy 
VI.  Philometor  (see  Ptolemy,  i),  who  transferred  to 
him  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Balas  (see  Alexander,  2).  Alexander  was  put  to 
flight  and  Demetrius  became  king  in  145  B.C.  (11 19). 
A  treaty  by  which  Jonathan  obtained  favourable 
concessions  was  concluded  (Maccabees,  §  5),  and 
Demetrius,  believing  his  position  secure,  took  the  un- 
wise step  of  discharging  his  regular  troops,  who  at 
once  went  over  to  Tryphon,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
son  of  Alexander  Balas  (11 38^  ;  see  Tryphon). 
Profiting  by  the  approach  of  a  disturbance,  Jonathan 
obtained  fresh  concessions  from  Demetrius  on  the 
understanding  that  Tryphon's  rebellion  in  Antioch 
should  be  put  down.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished ;  but  when  Jonathan  saw  that  1  )emetrius  showed 
no  signs  of  carrying  out  his  promises  he  was  easily 
persuaded  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  Tryphon. 
Demetrius'  princes  entered  Judasa  and  after  a  temporary 
success  were  routed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hazor 
(1163^).  Another  invasion  was  meditated  in  B.C. 
144,  but  was  successfully  warded  off  by  Jonathan's 
skilful  generalship  ( 12  24  ff. ).  The  scene  suddenly 
changed  when  Tryphon  usurped  the  throne  of  Syria, 
and  endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  reduce  Judaea. 
Jonathan  was  dead  and  Simon  busied  himself  in 
strengthening  the  defences.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Demetrius  II.,  who,  to  obtain  Simon's  support,  readily 
granted  all  the  Jewish  demands  including  even  a 
complete  immunity  from  taxation2  (1331^).  Trusting 
Simon  to  continue  the  struggle  against  Tryphon, 
Demetrius  marched  to  Persia,  partly  for  conquest, 
partly  to  acquire  auxiliaries ;  but  he  was  captured 
by  Mithridates  I.  (see  Persia)  and  imprisoned,  his 
place  in  Syria  being  taken  by  his  younger  brother 
Antiochus  Sidetes  (1  Mace.  14 1^  ;  see  Antiochus,  5). 
From  non-biblical  sources  we  know  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  years,  he  resumed  the  throne  (128  B.C.), 
quarrelled  with  Ptolemy  Physkon  and  his  frotigi 
Alexander  Zabinas,  and  was  finally  conquered  at 
Damascus,  after  fleeing  from  which  place  he  was 
murdered  at  Tyre  in  125  B.C.  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.93). 

3.  A  silversmith  of  Ephesus,  who  was  the  chief  instigator  of 
the  tumult  in  the  interests  of  his  craft  which  brought  Paul's 
mission  in  that  city  to  a  close  (Acts  19  24^).  See  Diana,  §  2, 
Ephesus.  The  conjecture  that  he  figures  again  in  3  Jn.  12 
as  a  convert  to  Christianity,  precarious  at  best,  becomes 
singularly  so   when  the  commonness  of  the  name  is  considered. 

4.  A  Christian  mentioned  with  commendation  in  \  |n.  (v.  12). 
That  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  epistle  is  sometimes  inferred;  but 

1  If  we  follow  RV  (after  AN,  etc.)  and  read  'the  army  of 
Alexander  fled,'  it  would  seem  that  v.  40  and  z-.  50  must  belong 
to  two  different  accounts.  See  more  fully  Jos.  A?it.  xiii.  2±  and 
cp  Cambr.  Bible,  ad  loc. 

_  2  This  independence  gained  by  the  Jews  was  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  era  ;  cp  Chronology,  §  1. 
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the  inference  has  no  more  stringency  than  that  mentioned  in 
no.  3-  S.  A.  c. 

DEMONS.  Demons  are  a  survival  from  an  earlier 
faith  ;  continued  belief  in  them  is  due  to  the  conserva- 
P  i     tive    instincts    of   the    ordinary    n-ligious 

mind,  and  is  thus  particularly  character- 
J'  istic  of  the  popular  religion.  For  this 
reason  references  to  demons  scarcely  occur  in  the  earlier 
OT  literature,  which  is  so  largely  prophetic.  Such  refer- 
ences increase  in  frequency,  however,  in  the  later  Jewish 
writings,  and  are  numerous  in  NT;  this  is  due  partly  to 
the  foreign  influences  (Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek) 
under  which  the  Jews  came  in  exilic  and  post-exilic  limes, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  beliefs,  after  being 
transformed,  lent  themselves  as  explanations  of  some  of 
the  religious  problems  that  were  arising. 

For  the  Gk.    (Hellenistic)   term  dai/xovLov  or  So.Iij.lov 

(see  below,   §  6),    whence  the   English   term    'demon' 

_  is     derived,     Hebrew     possesses    no    clear 

.     JjJ^      equivalent.       Aaiudjviov  occurs  m  the  LXX 

mUi'  only  in  Dt.32i7  Ps.  906  955  106 .17  Is. 
132i  34i4  603 11  [BA]  and  in  Tobit  ;  yet  it  re- 
presents no  fewer  than  five  Hebrew  words,  viz. , 
' illl,  gad,  sair,  siyyi,  and  Sed  (Dt.  ^^17  Ps.  10637,  cp 
916,  where  <3  reads  ieh  for  ivc-}-  Of  these  the  first  is 
a  general  term  for  false  gods  ;  details  as  to  the  second 
and  the  third  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Fortune  and 
Satyr,  and  as  to  the  fourth  in  Wild  Beasts;  only  the 
last  is  translated  '  demon  '  in  RV. 

Similar  objects  of  popular  superstition  are  Lilith, 
Azazel,  Asmodeus  (in  Tobit),  and  probably  the 
'horse-leech'  of  Prov.  0O15  (see  Horse-leech).  For 
details  of  these  also  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
separate  articles.  Closely  connected  with  the  present 
subject  is  the  practice  of  consulting  the  dead,1  to  which 
we  have  reference  in  the  earliest  narrative  literature 
(1  S.  2^  1.      See  Divination,  §  4. 

Jewish  demonology,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  survival 
of  primitive  Hebrew   (Semitic)   beliefs,    which,    having 

.   p.     ...         been  neither  suppressed  by,  nor  wholly 

.  assimilated  to,  the  prophetic  religion, 

survivals.  .  ,        ,  ,      r    5   *     -.,    t?  u 

were  quickened  by  contact  with  Baby- 
lonia, Persia,  and  Greece  (cp  ©'s  use  of  Saifxbviov,  as 
above,  §  2).  The  chief  primitive  survivals  in  the  Jewish 
belief  are  the  quasi-divine  character  of  these  beings  as 
shown  by  the  sacrifices  offered  to  them  (Dt.  32  17,  cp  Bar. 
47  1  Cor.  IO20  Ps.  IO637  Lev.  I/7;  cp  further,  in  <3, 
Is.  663  11,  and  the  sacrifice  to  Azazel  [t/.v.]  described 
in  Lev.  16),  their  undefined  yet  local  character  shown  by 
their  association  with  waste  places  (Is.  132i  34 14,  cp  Rev. 
ISi-  Bar.  435,  and  [Vg.]  Tob.  83),  and  their  connection 
with  animals,  indicated  by  their  sharing  the  waste  places 
with  wild  beasts  (foregoing  references,  and  Mk.  I13), 
and  the  meaning  of  such  a  term  as  sS'irim  (hairy  ones, 
goats)  ;  on  the  similar  character  of  the  Arabian  jinn, 
see  Robertson  Smith's  Pel.  Sem.ffl  120  jp. 

The  term  that  is  most  generic  in  character  is  certainly 
sedim.      Unfortunately  the  etymology  of  the  word  is 

.     q-jr  doubtful,   for    the    view    that    it   signifies 

'  'lord'  (Mtihlau  and  Volck's  Gesenius) 
cannot  be  said  to  be  well  supported.  The  cognate 
word  in  Assyrian  [sidu)  denotes  the  gods  or  genii 
who,  in  the  form  of  huge  winged  bulls,  guard  the 
entrances  of  the  temples  (6*07*  1 40).  In  both  passages 
(exilic  or  post-exilic)  where  sedim  occurs  in  OT  it  is  used 
quite  generally  of  illegitimate  objects  of  worship  (Dt. 
32i7  Ps.  106 37),  and  in  the  I'esh.  Sidd  is  the  equivalent 
of  Sat/j,6vL0P.  In  the  later  Jewish  writings  the  ihlim 
are  frequently  referred  to  as  noxious  spirits  (see  Buxtorf, 
Lex. ,  s.v.);  this  they  have  not  definitely  become  in  the 

1  [In  the  age  of  the  Gospels  and  of  Josephus  the  spirits  of  the 
(wicked)  dead  were  certainly  described  as  Sa.lii.oves  or  Sa.Lfj.6vta 
—iedlm.  While  the  worship  of  dead  ancestors  was  at  its  height, 
however,  the  wicked  dead  were  disregarded,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
good  were  honoured  as  eloh'tm  (1  S.  2S 13  ;  cp.  Is.  19  3  ©).  It 
is  best  therefore  to  treat  necromancy  separately ;  see  Divina- 
tion, §  4.] 
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OT  (on  the  sedim  see  further  Dr.  and  Di.  on  Dt.  32 17  ; 
Hi.,  Now.  on  Hos.  12i2  (read  ont^  for  dhic)  ;  Che. 
Psalms,  258  ;  OPs.  334  ;  G.  Hoffmann,  Uebcr  einige 
fhbnikische  Jnsehriftcu,  55,  n.  1).  S^e  Smaddai,  §  2, 
and  cp  Siddim,  Vale  oe 

When  angels  came  to  be  differentiated  as  helpful  and 

harmful,  and,  later,  as  good  and  bad  (see  Angels,  §  5), 

5.   Demons    the    harniful    or    Da'1    angels    closely  re- 


and  angels. 


sembled  demons  ;   the  difference  between 


the  two  became,  in  consequence,  less  and 
less.  Speculations  on  the  difference  may  be  found  in 
Enoch  ;  the  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  Mohammedan 
theology,  where,  e.g. ,  it  is  deputed  whether  Iblis  was  an 
angel  or  a  demon.  g.  b.  G. 

The  classical  inferiority  of  baifiiov  (and  8at/j,6viov)  to 
0e6s  finds  its  lowest  depth  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  most  plainly  so  in  the  New. 

Even  as  early  as  Homer  the  general  equivalence  of  the  two 
words  (Od.  'JL 195  201)  was  varied    by  the  frequent  distinction 

between  0a',<;  as  the  personality  (</,:?<s),  and 
6.  NT  Usage.     oaifj.^f  as  the  more  abstract,  less  nanieable 

titj! at  nee  (nit nit  u),  and  by  the  sense  of  heed- 
lessness in  the  adjective  SaiiAovtos  (Od.  18  406),  as  well  as  by- 
such  epithets  for  Saifzttiu  as  k«.k6s  and  ernryepds.  In  post- 
Homeric  <  Week  the  inferiority  grew  in  distinctness  and  degree, 
and  gathered  round  itself  more  and  more  a  tense  of  evil ;  and, 
while  SaCfxiav  (d./zuou)  never  altogether  ceased  in  profane  Greek 
to  be  a  vox  media,  the  tendency  to  degradation  overwhelmingly 
prevailed.  Tims  the  word  that  su>.>d~  to  Hesiod  (P/>/>.  121)  for 
the  benignant  souls  of  heroes  of  the  golden  age,  served  Plato 
{Lys.  223)  for  an  evil  apparition,  and  the  tragedians  (/Psch.  Ag. 
1569,  Stjph.  OT  1 194) and  the  Attic  orators  (Lys.  2  yy)  f<,r  gluomy 
genii  of  misfortune,  often  attached  to  families  or  to  individuals; 
and  finally  Plutarch  (probably  under  the  influence  of  ha^tern 
and  Alexandrian  dualism)  included  in  its  category  the  Satfj.ove<; 
<j»:<uXot,  to  whom,  he  attributed  all  that  was  barbarous  and  cruel 
(De  defectu  orac.  14). 

The  sense  of  evil  spirit  for  8<xl}j,6viov  is  in  the  NT 
quite  unmistakable. 

AaCfxaiv  doe-,  not  occur  in  the  LXX,  except  once  in  x,  and, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  appears  but  twice  in  the  NT, 
viz.  in  Mt.  and  Mk.'.s  accounts  of  the  Gerasene  demoniac  (Mt. 
8  31  Mk.  5  1  _■ ;  not  in  Ti.  WH  in  the  second  passage).  Perhaps 
SaifAovtov  —  neut.  of  adj.  Saifj-oi/tos  (cp  to  delov) — supplanted 
Sa.ifj.ojv  as  representing  even  more  fitly  the  abstract  and  unname- 
able.  Cp  Sat.1j.6vLa  KaLvd,  Plat.  Apol.  26  B  and  £eva  Saifj,6via, 
Acts  17  18. 

The  word  datfibviov  (used  in  the  NT  about  sixty 
times),  best  reproduced  as  '  daemon, '  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  genii  in  the  worst  form,  evil  spirits  possess- 
ing human  beings,  though  it  is  used  occasionally  of  evil 
spirits  in  general  (Ja.  219),  and  once  (as  above,  Acts 
17 18)  of  heathen  gods  of  an  inferior  order,  as  well  as 
three  times  in  one  passage  (1  Cor.  10zo/. )  of  evil  spirits 
working  in  the  background  of  idolatry.  (See  The 
Thinker,  May  1895.1) 

The  identity  of  da-mon  and  evil  spirit  is  obvious  from  such 
passages  as  Lk.  8  2  and  1  Tim.  4  r,  and  from  the  comparison  of 
such  passages  as  .Mk.  1  26  and  Lk.  4  35,  Mk.  3  30  and  Jn.  10  20, 
Rev.  16  13  and  14. 

The  accounts  of  evil  spirits  as  possessing  are  confined 
to  the  Synoptists  and  Acts,  though  the  idea  crops  up 
also  in  Jn. ,  only  however  in  7  20  848/.  52,  and  102o/". 
{do.LIA0vi£o(j,ai  and  £xeLV  8aL(xbviov,  said  of  Jesus  himself), 
and  never  as  actually  posited  by  the  writer. 

The  period  immediately  embracing  the  Christian  era 

saw  a  vast  development  of  the  idea  of  daemons  or  genii, 

_  which  may  be  traced   to  the  survival  of 

"      early   animistic   conceptions   in    <*  higher 

temporary  gtage  of  culture  (see  Tylor(  Prinu  C/liLt 

Dellel.  chap.  14/. ).  For  our  present  purpose  it 
is  most  important  to  refer  to  the  Persian,  the  Hellenistic- 
Jewish,  and  the  Talmudic  beliefs.  We  shall,  however, 
here  limit  ourselves  to  the  second  of  these  classes  of 
evidence,  which  appeals  most  to  ordinary  educated 
readers  (see  also  below,  §  11,  and  cp  Persia). 

On  the  philosophic  basis  of  the  Platonic  Ideal  or  Forms,  and 
the  Stoic  Loiyi  or  Reasons,  combined  with  the  Hebrew  con- 
ception uf  angels,  Philo  had  bridged  over  his  dualistic  gulf 
between  (I">d  and  the  world  with  intermediate  beings,  some 
'  blessed  '  and  others  '  profane  ' ;  the  incorporeal  souls  being  pure 

*■  An  article  by  the  present  writer  on  'St.  Paul's  view  of  the 
Greek  Gods.' 
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and  hovering  in  the  air,  which  was  full  of  them,  some  of  them, 
however,  descending  into  bodies  and  so  becoming  impure. 
These  '  souls'  are  identified  by  him  with  the  '  angels  '  of  Moses 
and  the  'daemons'  of  'other  philosophers'  (de  Con/.  Lm%.  35; 
de  Gigani.  2-4).  A  kindred  belief  in  demons  as  good  and  evil 
vied'ui  uf  divine  action  pervaded  the  cosmology  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Neo-Platonists  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century  a.d.  (Hatch,  Hibb.  Lcct.  216^  ;  Zeller,  Die  Phil,  der 
Griech.  iii.  l(4)20.i);  and  Epic  tutus,  about  the  same  date,  held 
that  '  all  things  were  full  of  gods  and  daemons '  {Zeller, 
iii.  1(3)  745).  Joscphus  also  (seeking,  like  Philo,  to  conciliate 
lew  ish  and  heathen  views)  testifies  to  the  prevalence  of  a  similar 
belief  among  his  countrymen,  but  in  his  description  makes  the 
daemons  exclusively  noirtjpwv  avOpilmtnv  wyey/AO-Tai  (Ant,  viii.  2  5  ; 
£Jv\\.  0  3).  On  the  Talmudic  evidence  for  the  contemporary 
Jewish  acceptance  (doubtless  developed  under  Parsee  influence) 
of  a  countless  number  of  spirits,  good  and  bad,  and  legions  of 
daemons  lying  in  wait  for  men,  see  Edersheim,  Life  of 'Jesus ; 
Ap.  xiii.,  and  cp  Weber,  Altsyn.  Theol.  24,2^ 

The-  number,  prominence,  and  activity,  therefore,  of 
evil  spirits  in  the:  NT  is  in  general  harmony  with  the 
views  of  the  times. 

Germinal  ideas  of  possession  are  to  be  found  even  in 

Homer    [Od.  0396,  where   a   8alp,u)v   arisyepos   causes   a 

_  .         wasting  sickness).      The  verb  datuovdv 

8.  Possession,  ,  ■         ■/  •     ,-    u  ,     ,^, ■     , , 

represents  i  nsanity  m  /Lschylus  { C  hoc  ph. 

566),  Euripides  (Phcen.  888),  Aristophanes  ( The  am. 
1054)  and  Plutarch  (  Vit.  Mareell.  20)  ;  whilst  Herodotus 
(479),  Euripides  [Bacch.  298^),  and  other  writers  attri- 
bute to  divine  possession  the  frenzy  of  the  Bacchantes 
and  Corybaute's.  To  a  sense  of  the  same  mysterious 
power  may  be  traced  Herodotus's  name  tpr)  vovaos 
for  epilepsy  (Hippocrates,  400  B.C. ,  attributed  the 
disease  to  natural  causes),  and  the  phrase  of  the 
Greek  physician  Arctasus  (1st  century,  a  D. ),  dal(xouos 
els  rbv  dvdpujwou  eicrodos.  That  the  nations  with  whom 
the  Jews  in  later  times  were  brought  into  contact  held 
similar  views  in  systematised  forms  has  often  been 
shown  (see  below,  §  11),  and  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
though  not  originating  in  any  one  of  these  forms,  the 
popular  belief  of  the  Jews  was  largely  influenced  by  the 
beliefs  of  their  neighbours.  That  belief,  as  reflected  in 
the  NT,  regards  the  daemons  {which  are  spirits  entirely 
evil)  as  a  definite  class  of  beings,  injuriously  affecting, 
mostly  internally  and  by  possession,  the  human,  and 
(in  the  case  of  the  G-.-rasene  swine)  the  animal  person- 
ality, the  subjects  being  usually  described  as  8ai/xovt- 
£6/j.evoL,  '  dajmonised '  (all  the  Gospels,  though  only 
once  each  in  Lk.  and  Jn. ) — the  less  classical  form  of 
da.ifj,ovu)pi€voi,  and  the  equivalent  of  Josephus's  ol  vird 
tQv  dat/xoviuv  \afj.(3a.v6fiei>0L,  by  which  phrase  is  justified 
the  rendering  '  possessed. '  The  moral  connexion  of 
daemons  in  the  NT  is  subordinate.  Without  doubt 
they  are  regarded  as  diametrically  (though  by  no  means 
with  dualistic  equality)  opposed  to  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  their  subjugation  is  looked  upon  (especially  by 
Lk. )  as  his  primary  healing  function  and  as  the  sign 
above  all  others  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come 
(Lk.  13  32  11 20).  Their  moral  and  spiritual  influence 
is  recognised  in  Jesus'  parable  of  the  unclean  spirit 
(Mt.  VJ43  Lk.  II24)  ;  in  what  Paul  says  of  the  '  table  of 
daemons  '  ( 1  Cor.  1  ()  20/! )  ;  in  the  '  doctrines  of  daemons  ' 
of  1  Tim.  4i,  and  in  Rev.  920,  where  the  worshipping  of 
daemons  (cp  Dt.  0*217  <S>)  is  another  expression  for 
idolatry.  This  moral  and  spiritual  evil  in  the  daemonic 
world  is  also  certainly  kept  in  view  whenever  the  NT 
writers  speak  of  the  opposition  of  God  and  the  devil 
(Ja.  47)  ;  of  the  subjugation  thenceforth  by  Christ  of 
the  kingdom  of  evil  (Lk.  IO18/  1  Jn.  38  Rom.  I620)  ; 
and  of  the  final  destruction  (Mk.  I24  Mt.  829)  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  in  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  20 10),  after 
a  period  of  relative  independence  which  finds  its  counter- 
part in  the  moral  and  spiritual  freedom  of  man. 

The  effects  of  daemonic  possession  which  are  constantly 

1  [On  this  second  theory  relative  to  the  demons,  viz.,  that  they 
are  the  spirits  of  the  (wicked)  dead,  see  Schwally,  Das  Leben 
nach  dem  Tode,  igif.,  where,  on  the  ground  of  their  residence 
in  the  tombs  and  of  the  passage  from  Josephus  referred  to  above, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  two  demoniacs  in  Mt.  8  28  were  (thought 
themselves)  possessed  by  spirits  of  the  dead.] 
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prominent  in  the  Synoptists,  however,  appearing  occasion- 
_  ally  in  Jn.    and  in  Acts  (87  lt>l6  I9i6), 

9.  oonunon    are  physical  and  psychical,  and  must  be 


effects. 


distinguished  from  Satanic  influence  such 


as  that  upon  David  in  1  Ch.  21 1,  or  upon  Judas  in  Jn.  13 
2  27.  It  is  not  a  mere  influence  :  it  is  a  besetting  internal 
malady.  This  form  of  possession,  which  presupposes 
a  large  development  of  the  belief  in  daemons,  is  dis- 
tinctive of  late  Jewish  times,  as  we  see  not  only  from  the 
Gospels,  but  also  from  the  references  of  Josephus  (especi- 
ally Ant.  viii.  25),  and  from  the  quasi-professional  status 
of  Jewish1  (as  previously  of  Egyptian  and  Persian) 
exorcists  (Actsl9i3  \yepLepx°P-^v<^v\  ^^.  9^8  Mt.  I227  ; 
Justin,  Apol.  26  T/ypho,  311  ;  Pliny,  HN  Zbz),  as  well 
as  from  the  many  methods  of  expulsion  recorded  in  the 
Talmudic  writings  (Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus,  Ap.  xvi.  ; 
cp  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2s  BJ  vii.  63  ;  Solomon's  ring  and  the 
root  baaras).2 

One  point  to  be  carefully  noted  is  that,  whilst  at  times 
disease  is  attributed  to  daemons,  possession  is  not  » 
comprehensive  word  for  disease  in  general.  The  practice 
of  the  Synoptists  in  this  respect  is  not  quite  uniform. 

They  all,  in  their  summary  records  of  healings,  agree  in 
distinguishing  the  da;montsed  from  the  sick  (Mt.  108  Mk.  1  32 
Lk.  b"  17  f.\  while  Mt.  (-I24)  expressly  distinguishes  them 
also  from  the  lunatic  (<xeAtjeiafdJu.ei<oO-  They  all  likewise,  in  the 
mention  of  individual  cases,  agree  in  speaking  of  maladies 
without  making  any  reference  to  possession  (Mt.  927-31  Lk. 
17n-rg  Mk.  7^2-17).  Out  of  twelve  individual  cases  which 
Mk.  reeonls,  eight  are  so  presented;  and,  in  the  six  of  these 
recorded  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  as  well  as  in  cases  peculiar  to  them, 
reference  to  possession  is  also  absent.  Mk.,  in  the  four  remain- 
ing cases,  confines  possession  to  psychical  maladies,  such  as 
insanity  and  epilepsy  ;  Mt.  and  Lk.  add  cases  in  which  posses- 
sion takes  the  form  of  purely  bodily  disease — dumbness,  Lk. 
11  14  M  t.  '.i  32^  ;  dumbness  and  blindness,  Mt.  l'J  22  ;  curvature 
of  the  spine,  Lk.  13  10-17.  The  comparison  of  these  agreements 
and  differences  suggests  that  the  tendency  to  account  for  purely 
bodily  disease  by  possession  was  a  tendency,  not  of  Mt.  and  Lk. 
themselves,  but  of  a  source  or  sources  used  by  them  but  unknown 
to  Mk.  (see  Schiir./^T*,  vol.  xviii.,  1892). 

The  drift  of  the  evidence  seems  to  carry  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  idea  of  possession  was  associated,  in 
the  main,  with  psychical  disease  (cp  also  Mk.  5is  Lk. 
733  ]n.  7  20),  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  hints  thrown 
out  lien.-  and  there  that  this  affliction  was  of  all  afflictions 
the  direst  and  most  impracticable.  The  peculiar  em- 
phasis laid  by  Jesus  upon  the  power  given  to  the 
missionary  disciples  to  expel  demons  (Mt.  10i  and 
parallels)  ;  the  special  exultation  of  the  Seventy  upon 
their  return,  '  Even  the  daemons  are  subject  unto  us ' 
(Lk.  IO17)  ;  the  intense  amazement  at  the  ease  with 
which  Jesus  cast  out  the  spirits  [e.g.,  Lk.  4  36),  dispens- 
ing with  the  more  elaborate  incantations  and  manipula- 
tions of  the  professional  exorcist  ;  3  the  helplessness  of 
will  in  the  possessed  ;  their  identification  of  themselves 
with  the  dasmon,  their  aversion  to  deliverance  (Lk.  939), 
and  the  wrench  with  which  the  deliverance  was  some- 
times effected  (Mk.  I24);  the  fact  that  Jesus  never  in 
these  cases  called  for  faith,  but  seems  to  have  felt  that 
only  some  external  force,  acting  in  spite  of  the  subjects 
of  the  disease,  could  free  them  from  it  ;  all  these  con- 
siderations point  to  psychical,  nervous  disorder,  which 
could,  of  course,  manifest  itself  in  various  forms. 

There  is  no  sign  on  the  part  of  Jesus  any  more  than 

on  the  part  of  the  evangelists,  of  mere  accommodation 

in  Aii-i  j  r  to  the  current  belief.  It  is  true  that 
10.  Attitude  of  .  c  .      ,  ■  ,       .     ,         n        .. 

T  '  Satan    is  used  metaphorically  in  the 

Jesus.  rebuke  of  Peter  (Mt.  I623)  and   that 

'unclean  spirit'    (wueufia    aK&daprov)    is    figurative    in 

Mt.  I1I43.      Accommodation   is  just   admissible  in    the 

1  Gebhardt  and  Hamack,  Texte,  viii.,  last  part,  107. 

2  The  plant  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Baaras  was  prob- 
ably a  strange-looking  crucifer  described  by  Tristram,  Land  of 
Moab%  who  found  it  near  CalHrrhoe. 

3  In  one  instance,  that  of  the  Gerasene  demoniac,  Jesus 
appears  to  have  found  it  advisable  to  follow  the  precedent  of 
Jewish  exorcists  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2  5)  and  give  the  demoniac  a 
visible  proof  of  his  deliverance,  though  in  a  way  not  suggested 
by  them.  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  w.  ^/exor- 
cism, is  never  applied  to  Jesus'  method  of  expulsion,  though  the 
Jews  in  Acts  19  13  are  called  exorcists. 
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commission  to  the  disciples  (Mt.  108),  in  Jesus'  exulta- 
tion at  their  success  (Lk.  IO17/]),  and  his  reproof  of 
their  failure  (Mt.  17ao)  ;  or  the  phraseology  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  coloured  by  the  belief  of  the  winters  (as 
also  in  Mk.  I34,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  daemons  is 
described  as  superhuman).  Acceptance  of  the  current 
belief  is  clearly  at  the  basis  of  Jesus'  argument  with  the 
Pharisees  in  Lk.  11 16^,  however,  and  this  is  quoted  by 
Keim  as  irrefragable  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indefinite  multiplication  of  spirits,  and  the  grotesque 
functions  ascribed  to  them  in  contemporary  and  l.iler 
Jewish  literature,  and  the  wholesale  belief  in  pussessiuu 
in  the  second  century  A.  D. ,  find  no  favour  with  Jesus  or 
his  biographers  or  in  XT  literature  generally.  While 
the  existence  of  Satan's  ministers  is  recognised,  the 
tendency  is  rather  to  concentrate  the  inllucnues  for  evil 
in  s.it.ni  himself.  Finally,  that  Jesus  believed  in  the 
power  of  others  besides  himself  and  his  diseiples  to 
expel  daemons  in  some  sense,  at  am*  rate,  seems  clear 
in  the  presence  of  such  passages  as  Mt.  I227  Lk.  11 19, 
where  he  attributes  the  power  to  the  disciples  of  the 
Pharisees  ;  he  recognises  also  the  fact  that  similar  suc- 
cess was  attained  by  some  who  used  his  name  without 
actually  following  him  (Mk.  IMS),  or  without  being  more 
than  professed  disciples  (Mt.  722).  J.  M. 

The  chief  foreign  influence  on  Jewish  demonology 
was  no  doubt  Babylonian.  It  was  partly  direct,  partly 
_  -  indirect.  For  though  Iranian  superstition 
had  an  internal  principle  of  development, 
*  it  was  earl\-  fertilised  from  Babylonia.  For 
instance,  the  seven  devas  or  arch-demons  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism  are  a  reflection  of  the  seven  evil  or  destructive 
spirits  who  play  such  a  part  in  Babylonian  mythology 
(see  Maspero,  Daw/i  of  Civ.  634,  776),  and  who  in  a 
famous  incantation  are  called  '  the  Seven  '  (see  Zimmern's 
translation  of  the  text,  I'ater,  Sohn  it.  Ft/rsf/rekcr,  7  f 
['96]),  and  the  supposed  capacity  of  the  formula  of  the 
Ahuna-vairva  to  drive  away  the  devas  is  but  a  sub- 
limated form  of  the  Babylonian  belief  in  the  recitation 
of  the  hymns  to  the  gods.  Hence,  even  when  a  Jewish 
belief,  such  as  the  grouping  of  seven  demons,  char- 
acteristic of  Jewish  popular  superstition  (Mt.  12 45  Lk. 
11  26  Mk.  I69  Lk.  82),  appears  to  be  shaped  by  Persian 
influences  (for  names  of  demons  of  Persian  origin 
besides  Asmodkcs  \_q-v.~\  see  Hamburger,  RE  h.  1 
281),  it  is  very  possible  that  Babylonia  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  Persia.  The  doctrine  of  '  disease-possession ' 
among  the  Jews  may  very  well  have  been  taught  in  pre- 
exilic  times  ; x  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  when  the 
Jews  were  conscious  of  the  displeasure  of  their  God,  and 
when  they  became  more  and  more  exposed  to  foreign 
influences,  that  this  doctrine  attained  its  full  dimensions, 
as  we  see  it  in  the  XT.  It  is  not  so  much  from  Persia 
as  from  Egypt  and  Babylon  that  the  stimulus  for  its 
development  was  derived.  The  Egyptian  view  described 
in  Grig.  c.  Cels,  858  (Schurer),  that  the  human  body 
was  divided  into  thirty-six  members,  and  that  with  each 
of  these  was  connected  a  separate  demon,  by  rebuking 
whom  a  member  could  be  cured  of  disease,  is  but  a 
more  specialised  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead.11  The  doctrine  of  disease  among  the  ancient 
Babylonians  was  that  the  swarming  demons  could  enter 
a  man's  body  and  cause  sickness.  On  a  fragment  of 
a  tablet  Budge  has  found  six  evil  spirits  mentioned  by 
name.  The  first  attacked  the  head  ;  the  second,  the 
lips  ;  the  third,  the  forehead  ;  the  fourth,  the  breast  ; 
the  fifth,  the  viscera  ;  the  sixth,  the  hand.3  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  exorcist  to  expel  these  demons  by  incanta- 
tions,  and  the  Zoroastrians  believed  that  Zarathustra, 

1  [The  sacrifices  to  the  se'irhu  ^K.  23  s,  as  emended  by 
G.  Hoffmann,  ZA  TW2  175  ('82)  ;  Lev.  17  7]  may  have  been  in 
part  designed  to  avert  diseases  (cp  the  Arabian  belief  in  jinn 
described  "by  We.  Ar.  Held.  138,  znd  ed.  154  ;  WRS  Rei.  SewA2) 
120).      Cp  also  the  rite  of  Azazel.] 

2  For  the  ancient  Egyptian  belief,  cp  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ. 
214. 

3  TSBA  6  422  ['78] ;  cp  Maspero,  Da-wn  of  Civ.  683,  780. 
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by  reciting  the  formula  called  the  Ahuna-vairya,  '  caused 
all  the  devas  to  vanish  in  the  ground  who  aforetime 
flew  about  the  earth  in  human  shape.'  *  The  Zoroastrian 
religion,  therefore,  gave  its  adherents  some  rest  from  this 
baleful  belief.  Fidelity  to  its  law  could  avert  the  danger 
whif  h  arose  from  the  existence  of  the  devas  created  by 
Angra-mainyu.  That  was  also  a  part  of  the  mission 
of  the  .Law  as  consolidated  by  Ezra,  and  above  all  of  a 
greater  than  either  Moses  or  Ezra.  The  'authority 
and  power'  with  whieli  Jesus  Christ  'commanded  the 
uncle/in  spirits  '  (Lk.  436)  astonished  his  contemporaries, 
and  contrasts  even  with  the  comparative  facility  ascribed 
to  Zarathustra.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
similar  phenomena  to  those  described  in  the  <  iospels 
are  still  to  be  nut  with,  not  only  in  savage  districts,  but 
also  in  countries  of  an  ancient  civilisation  such  as  India 
and  China. 

On  this  subject  see  J.  L.  Nevlns,  Demon  Possession  and 
allied  'I  hemes  ;  being  an  inductive  Study  of  J?hcnonnna  of  our 
oit"!  Tuues  (Chica'j;u,  New  Yurk,  and  'i  oronto,  10Q5).  Of 
JSabyli.niian  Hemunuln^y  we  still  lack  an  adequate  presentation. 
Among  the  elder  books  1  .'inormant's  La  magic  chez  les  Cluildccns 
(ist  ed..,  1874)  bears  nn^L  directly  on  the  subject.  For  evidence 
of  the  long-continued  influence  of  l!;ihylonian  on  Jewish  super- 
stition, see  Stube,  j  u<iisck-balylo>nsche  Zaubertexte  ('95). 
On  Zoroastrian  beliefs,  see  the  translation  of  the  Zendavesta  in 
SBE.  The  reduction  of  the  heathen  ged.s  to  mere  ho.ifj.6vt.a, 
which  we  find  accomplished  in  the  later  Lihlieal  writings,  finds 
its  parallel  in  the  comeiMon  of  the  '  bright '  beings  of  the  old 
Aryan  mythology  into  the  evil  demons  of  the  Persian  (see 
Pekma);  see  further  the  articles  'Geister,'  'Mriu'ie,'  '  Zau- 
berei,'  '  Aberglaube '  in  Hamburger's  RE,  also  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare,  '  The  DemonoLgy  of  the  NT'  \nJQR,  1394-1807;  W.  R. 
Newbold,  '  Demon  Pussession  and  Allied  Themes,'  I\'eio  Jl'orld, 
Sept.  1897,  pp.  499-//; 

G.  b.  G.  §§  1-5  ;    J.  M.  §§  6-IO  ;    T.  K.  C.  §  II. 

DEMOPHON  (AHMOdpcoN  [AV]),  one  of  the  com- 
mandants {arpaT-qy ol)  of  a  district  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Judas  the  Maecabee  (2  Mace.  122). 

DEPOSIT.  The  OT  law  of  deposit  is  laid  down  in 
E  (Ex.  227-13  [6-12];  cp  the  paraphrase  in  Jos.  Ant, 
iv.  S38). 

With  the  exception  of  v.  9  [3]  the  law  is  clear.  Two 
kinds  of  deposit  are  specified  :  (a)  money  {~f2),  or  goods 
(D'Ss  npx^a),^)  ass,  ox,  sheep,  or  any  beast.  (6)  To  take 
the  second  group  of  cases  first :  if  the  deposit  be  stolen 
the  depositary  must  make  restitution  (12  [n]).  Should 
it  be  torn  by  wild  beasts  the  production  of  a  piece  is 
sufficient  witness,  and  a  man  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
make  good  that  which  was  torn  (13  [12],  cp  Cattle,  §9). 
Where  culpability  cannot  be  made  out  the  depositary 
swears  that  he  is  innocent  and  the  depositor  is  bound 
to  accept  his  word  (10/.  [9/.]).  {a)  In  cases  of  the 
first  description,  should  the  deposit  be  stolen,  the  thief, 
if  found,  must  restore  twofold  7  [6],  cp  v.  4  [3])  ;  if  the 
culprit  be  not  found  the  depositary  must  come  before 
the  Elohim  and  swear  that  he  has  not  put  his  hand  to  his 
neighbour's  property  (8  [7]).  The  result  must  have 
been  as  above  in  v.  nb  that  the  depositor  was  bound  to 
accept  his  word.  Verse  9  [8]  alone  remains  and  is  not 
easily  reconciled  with  the  foregoing  ;  it  may  be  a  later 
law  added  to  cover  general  cases  (both  a  and  b)  involv- 
ing alleged  gross  carelessness,  false  accusations,  and 
libel.2 

The  later  law  of  Lev.  1.2-7  [521-26]  applies  the  law  of  the, 
'  guilt  offering  '  to  sin  and  trespass  in  '  a  matter  of  deposit '  (so 
RV ;  pipS ;  TrapafcJKij,  deposition?).  The  only  case  here  con- 
templated, however,  is  that  in  which  voluntary-  confession  is 
made  ;  the  penitent  depositary  is  to  make  restitution  in  full,  add 
the  fifth  part  more  thereto,  and  offer  a  ram  to  \  ahwe.  Cp  Law 
and  Justice,  §  17. 

The  use  of  the  words  Trapafbj/oj,  -rrapaTtBevai,  7rapaKa.Ta07jK7j, 
and  irapaKaTaTidevat.  in  ©  (Lev.  624  Tob.  10  13  [12]  ['I  commit  my 
daughter  unto  thee  in  special  trust  ']  2  Mace.  3  1015  O25  Jer.407 
41 10)  sufficiently  explains  the  expressions  in  1  Tim.  6  20  2  Tim. 
1 12  14  (RVrag-.  '  deposit '  in  all  three  cases).  At  Jerusalem  (as 
at  Rome    Olympia,  Delphi,  and  elsewhere)  a  large  amount  of 


1  Yasna9  15,  in  Mills'  translation  (Zcndav.  3235). 

2  D>n^lS-n  in  vv.  8  9  [7  8],  as  in  Kx.  21  6  1  S.  "2  25,  means  the 
divinity  as  represented  by  the  priestly  exponents  of  the  law  at 
the  sanctuary. 
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wealth  ('which  did  not  pertain  to  the  account  of  the  sacrifices,' 
but  was  in  fact  private  property)  was  consigned  to  the  safe 
custody  of  the  temple  (see  the  story  of  Heliodorus  in  2  Mace.  3, 
where  in  v.  15  express  reference  is  made  to  the  '  law  concerning 
deposits').     See  Earnest,  Pledge.     Cp  Diana,  §  3 

DEPUTY.      1.  pD,    sdgdn,    Ass.   saknu}    lit.    'one 

appointed,'  'set  over'  (0BNAQL  HfeMtON.  etc.),  the 
official  title  (a)  of  a  certain  officer  of  high  grade  under 
the  Babylonian  empire  (Jer.  51  23  28  57  Ezek.  23  6  12  23  ; 
see  also  Is.  41 25! ;  AV  usually  '  ruler  '  or  [Dan.  3  2  etc. 
paD,  N'jjo]  'governor,'  RV  or  RVmS-  'deputy'  ;  <£587 
vtt&tovs),  frequently  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
'governors'  {pahoth),  (b)  Of  certain  administrative 
officers  in  Judnsa  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Ezra 0-2  Neh.  2 16  4 14  19  [813],  5717  '5  12  4°  13n)  ; 
mentioned  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  '  princes 
(sarim).     See  Government,  §  26. 

■z.  iTmS,  fie  hah  (Esth.  S9  93  AV).     See  Governor,  *. 

3.  3X3,  nisfdi,  1  K.  02 47  [48]  [IG2:*  ©bl]  (earrj\u>fj.€vo<:  [A] 
vaaieVfi  [BL]).      Fee  Edom,  §  7. 

4.  av8vira.To<;,  Acts  13  7  etc.  RV  Proconsul  [g.v.].  Cp 
Cyprus,  §  4. 

DERBE  (AepBH  [Ti.  WH;  Str.],  AepB&l  [Hier. 
Synec.  675]),  Paul  visited  Derbe  at  least  twice  (Acts 
1 4  20  1 6 1 ) ,  and  probably  once  again,  in  his  third 
journey  (Acts  I823  'went  over  all  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order').  From  the  fact  that 
the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  places  in  which 
he  had  suffered  persecution  (2  'rim.  3  n),  it  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  that  the  work  of  evangelisation  encountered 
no  obstacle  there.  That  success  attended  the  apostles 
at  Derbe  we  learn  from  Acts  I421.  Gaius,  one  of 
Paul's  companions  from  Corinth  to  Asia,  was  a  native 
of  the  town  (Acts  20  4). 

From  Steph.  Byz.  we  learn  that  the  town  was  called 
also  A^X/3eia,  '  which  in  the  Lycaonian  tongue  signi- 
o*ffl  fies  a  juniper-bush.'  The  site  was  approxi- 
"  mately  discovered  by  Sterrett,  who  put  it 
between  Bossola  and  Zosta  (or  Losta},  villages  two 
miles  apart  (  Wolfe  Exped.  23).  Ramsay,  however, 
says  that  the  ruins  at  Bossola  are  merely  those  of  a 
Seljuk  khan,  whilst  those  at  Zosta  have  all  been  trans- 
ported thither  from  some  other  site.  The  great  site  of 
the  district  is  the  mound  of  Gudelissin  in  the  plain 
about  3  m.  NW.  of  Zosta,  and  45  m.  S.  of  Konia, 
(Iconium)  at  the  foot  of  the  Masallah  Dagh.  The 
mound  is  of  the  class  called  by  Strabo  (537)  '  mounds 
of  Semiramis, '  which  are  largely  artificial,  and  of 
Oriental  origin.  It  contains  numerous  traces  of 
Roman  occupation.  The  earliest  city  of.  Derbe  must  be 
sought  in  the  mountains  to  the  south.  m 

This  situation  agrees  with  the  notices  in  Straho.  After 
describing  the  ten  Strategiai  of  Cappadocia,  he  adds  that  in  the 
first  century  B.C.  there  was  an  eleventh  Strategia,  consisting 
of  part  of  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia  (535,  ij  wept, 
KaoraJSaAa  t€  nal  Ku^ttrrpa  /xe'^pt  ttjs  'Avtlttoltpov  tov  AtjotoO 
Ae'pj3i7s).  He  refers  to  the  same  district  (537)  as  the  additional 
(en-iKTifTos)  Strategia.  Derbe  is  further  described  as  lying  on 
the  frontier  of  Isauria  (Str.  569,  ttj?  5'  la-avpiKrjs  ecrue  iv  ir\evpcus 
rj  Ae'p/ST)) ;  the  words  which  immediately  follow  (/aoaio-to,  tjj 
KoLirTraSoKia  eiriwetfrvKOs  tov  ' AvriiraTpov  TvpavveZov)  refer  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  also  on  the  frontier  of  the  eleventh  Strategia, 
an  external  addition  to  Cappadocia  as  above  described.  It  is 
clear  that  Strabo's  eleventh  Strategia  is  identical  with  Ptolemy's 
'  Strategia  Antiochiane,'  in  which  he  enumerates  Derbe 
(Ptol.  5  6). 

Derbe   was    the    stronghold    of    the    brigand    chief 

Antipater  (Cic.   Ep.  ad  Earn.   I373  ;  Str.    535,   569,   6 

2  Historv    &€pfflT7ls)-   When,  however,  KingAmyntas 

*'   slew  Antipater,  he  added  the  town  to  his 

own  Lycaonian  and  Galatian  dominions  (29-27  B.C.). 

_  On  the  death  of  Amyntas  himself  in  25  B.c.  the  larger  part  of 
his  kingdom  was  made  by  the  Romans  into  the  province  Galatia  ; 
but  apparently  Derbe,  along  with  Cilicia  Tracheia  (i.e.,  the 
eleventh  Strategia),  was  given  to  Archelaos,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia (circa  20  b.c).  When  Archelaos  died  in  17  a.d.  the 
Cappadocian  part  of  his  kingdom  was  taken  over  by  the  Romans; 
but  the  Lycaonian  part  was  left  to  his  son  Archelaos  II.,  who 

1  Whence  Gr.  ^uydytj^  (Ges.  Lex.Qty).  On  its  relation  to 
|?b  see  Treasurer,  2. 
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was  still  reigning  in  36  a.d.  (cp  Tac.  Ann.  2  42  6  41).  Two  years 
later  the  region  described  by  Strabo  as  the  eleventh  Mrategia, 
and  by  Ptolemy  as  the  Strategia  Antiochiane,  was  assigned  by 
Caligula  to  Antiochus  IV.  and  lotape  Philadelphos.  boon 
afterwards  Antiochus  lost  favour,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom.  In  41  a.d.  Claudius  restored  the  territory  to 
Antiochus  and  lotape,  who  ruled  until  72  A.D.  It_  appears, 
however,  that  on  this  restoration  the  Lycaonian  section  of  the 
realm  of  Antiochus  was  detached  and  permanently  assigned  to 
Galatia.  Derbe  therefore  became  part  of  that  province.  The 
transference  was  due  to  the  importance  of  the  town  as  a  frontier 
post  in  the  SE.  of  the  Roman  province.  Claudius  remodelled 
its  constitution  and  honoured  the  place  with  the  title  Claudio- 
Derbe(see  Rams.  Hist.  Geog.  of  AM,  336,  371./C,  and  Church 
hi  Rom.  Emp.  54). 

Thus  we  can  understand  how  at  the  time  of  Paul's 
visit  (46  or  48  A.D. )  Derbe  could  be  correctly  described 
as  a  city  of  Lycaonia  (Acts  146),  for  so  it  was  from  the 
point  of  view  of  geography  or  ethnography.  Politically, 
however,  Derbe  belonged  to  the  province  of  Galatia, 
and  it  is  argued  by  Ramsay  that  in  the  language  of 
polite  address  its  inhabitants  must  have  been  dvdpes 
FaXdrat  (Gal.  3i),  not  Avtedoves,  which  latter  term 
signified  the  population  of  the  non- Roman  part  of 
Lycaonia  (see,  however,  Galatia).  w.  j.  w. 

DESERT.      The  English  word    '  desert '    ordinarily 

means  a  sterile  sandy  plain  without  vegetation  and  water 

.    — a  '  sea  of  sand,'  such  as,  e.g.,  parts  of 

1.  Ueneral    the  Sahara      This  is  not  the  meaning  of 
meaning.     the  Hebrew  words.     No  desert  of  this 

kind  was  known  to  Israel  either  before  or  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  Canaan.  The  districts  to  which  the  term 
'desert'  is  applied  in  EV  are,  at  the  present  day, 
frequently  covered  with  vegetation,  and  were  probably 
even  more  prosperous  in  the  past  (see  more  fully  the 
articles  on  the  place-names  enumerated  in  §  3). 
'Wilderness,'  by  which  the  Hebrew  terms  are  some- 
times translated,  is  a  somewhat  better  rendering  ;  but 
it  is  not  alwavs  adequate.  It  will  be  convenient  here 
to  record  the  Hebrew  words,  and  to  indicate  other  terms 
of  analogous  meaning. 

(1)  n3"]n,  horbah  (from  31  n  '  to  lay  waste,'  epifluos ;  also  epr)fx(at 
Ezek.  35  4,^^0)0-15,  Jer.  7  34  [BAQ]  22  5  ;  oiKoneSov  Ps.  102  6  [7], 

'desert,'  RV  'waste  places';  so  EV  'waste,' 

2.  Hebrew     Lev.  26  31  Is.  01  4  ;  or  *  desolation,'  Jer.  44  2  ;  cp 
terms.         Ezek.  38 12  AV  only),  used  of  cities  and  regions 

formerly  inhabited  but  now  lying  waste  or  in 
ruins  from  war  or  neglect ;  cp  Jer.  44  2,  '  the  cities  are  a  desola- 
tion and  no  man  dwelleth  therein '  ;  hence  in  threats  (e.g..  Lev. 
i.e.),  or  in  promises  (with  1TJ3,  DDlp) — once  with  reference  to 
the  wilderness  of  wanderings  (Is.  48  21). 

(2)  pI3,t'*l  yt}imdn  (a/qb^,  'be  desolate';  for  cognates  see 
below,  7),  [yrj]  awSpos,  used  of  a-  district  xiverless  and  un- 
inhabited (Is.  43  19,  EV' desert,'  |[  *mD),  of  the  wilderness  of 
wanderings  (Dt.  32  10,  EV  'wilderness';  Ps.7840,  EV  'desert,' 
II  "lmo) !  otherwise,  a  geographical  designation ;  cp  §  3,  2,  3,  and 
see  Beth-jeshimoth,  Jeshtmon. 

(3)  "l57'?»  wiidbar  (epTjjLtos,  etc.;  once  [Is.  41 19]  awSpo?  yrj; 
AV '  desert,'  RV  '  wilderness ' ;  but  in  Gen.  146,  etc.,  EV  '  wilder- 
ness ' ;  once,  Ps.  75  6  [7],  EV  '  south '  [RVmg.  ( wilderness  of 
the  mountains'1]).  The  idea  of  'desert'  is  totally  foreign  to 
this  word  (on  its  derivation  see  Cattle,  §  5).  Midbar  is  a 
district  possessing  pastures  (Joel  222,  Ps.  65  12  [13])  and  cities 
(Is.  42  11),  but  occupied  by  nomads,  not  by  settled  tillers  of  the 
soil  (cp  esp.  Nu.  I433).  It  is  commonly  employed  to  denote 
the  wilderness  of  wanderings,  which  itself  is  a  mountainous 
region,  not  without  pasture  grounds,  and  so  devoid  of  sand 
that  the  one  tract  which  forms  an  exception  has  the  character- 
istic name  Debbet  er-Ramleh,  'plain  of  sand' ;  see  below,  §  3, 1. 

(4)  '"^J?)  'ardbdh  (apafia  [i]  7rpos  Svoyxats,  Josh.  11 16,  etc.]), 
in  poetical  literature  often  occurs  in  parallelism  with  midbar 
(Is.  85  1  [eprj/jio^)  40 3  41  19,  EV  'desert').  In  Jer.  50  12  it 
approximates  more  closely  to  the  modern  idea  of  '  desert '  (cp 
Is.  35  1  Jer.  51  4  3  ;  ||  JVS)  ;  but  in  historical  writings  (early  and 
late)  it  is  a  geographical  term  (see  §  3,  2,  below). 

(5)  .Ts,  §iyyah  ('dry  land'  [so  Ps.  63  1  (2),  EV],  Job  30 3, 
AV  RVmg.  'wilderness,'  RV  'dry  ground* ;  cp  JVS,  (  dry  place,' 
Is.  25  5  32  2),  used  of  the  wilderness  of  wanderings,  Ps.  78  17 
(AV  'wilderness,'  RV  'desert,'  RVmg.  'dryland*).  For  D^S, 
dwellers  of  the  'desert'  (Is.  13 21  34 14,  EV ;  also  23  13,  AV ; 
referring  to  wild  beasts)  or  '  wilderness '  (Ps.  72  9  74  14,  EV ; 
referring  to  human  beings),  see  Cat,  Wild  Beasts. 

1  The  passage  is  obscure(see  Ba..,  Del.),  and,  according  to  Che., 
deeply  corrupt. 
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A  still  more  forcible  term  is — 

to)  ^nfi,  tohft  (IV  K'T  40  Job  1  J  -4  ;  J\V  '  wilderness '),  used 
of  the  wilderness  of  wandering,  Dt.  32  10  (with  p'-^"'  .^\  'Howl- 
ing waste  ').  The  word  (cp  et-T'ili)  sii£.e;ests  the  idea  of  waste- 
ness  and  confusion  (Jcr.  \  z\  _k>b  'Jt- 7  Is.  'J  I  io;  cp  1  cuius.  41 10 
[Heb.]),  such  as  existed  Ki'mij  the  irraiimi  (I  '.ui,  1  2,  see 
Creation,  §  7).  Fur  the  sake  of  comph  tcnuss  in<_iitiuii  may 
be  made  also  of : — 

(7)  n:r,  tammah  (Is.  5  9  Jcr.  42  in),  ^l"  (Ts.  1  7  C>  11 ),  "^r 
(E/ek.  S5  7),  all  of  whi^h  involve  the  idea  of  a  devastation,  not 
a  natural  state  (\   c^C  •  cp  no.  2). 

(8)  r;V\  &/><(/>,  H.  3J7  (17  avvbpus),  RV  '  glowing  sand,' 
R\'m£.  MiRAGE  ((/.v.).  AY  'pan  hid  ground'  i*  pielcrable  ; 
cp  Aram.  y'tfz?\  'to  be  burnt  or  dried  up,' and  see  Che.  Intr. 
Is.  260.      The  XT  terms  to  be  mentioned  are  : — 

(,)  ep7]|iu'a  0.^.,  Heb.  11  38,  KV  'desert,'  Ml.  1  ■> -,7,  'wilder- 
ness,' RV  'des.iL  place')  and  tptj.uo*  (<•.<,-.,  Mi.'Mij,  LV 
'  desert  '). 

The  chief  districts  and  regions  to  which  the  above 
terms  are  applied  may  bo  here  rminuT.Ued 

j..  The  most  prominent  is  that  which  was  the  some  of 
the  wanderings  of  Israel.  It  is  commonly  called  ham- 
midbdr  (Dt.  1  i,  etc. ) ;  but  other  geo- 


3.  Geographical 


graphical  terms(Shur,  Nnai,  etc  ;   see 


applications.  GEOGRAPHY,  §  7)  are  added  to  mm  lieate 
more  particularly  the  region  intruded.  Vw  the  char- 
acter of  this  tract,  which  stretches  from  the  S.  border 
of  Palestine  to  1  lath  and  forms  the  \V.  boundary  of 
Edom,  see  Sinai.  The  only  part  which  can  fairly  be 
described  as  a  desert  is  the  bare  and  parched  district 
of  ct-Tlh,  and  it  is  here  that  1)  and  (more  elaborately) 
P  place  the  forty  years'  wanderings  (see  Wanderings, 
^  10/!  161,  and  with  this  agrees  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  only  in  the  later  writings  that  the  horror  and  lone- 
someness  of  the   'wilderness'  is  referred  to  (e.g.,   Dt. 

S.s). 

2.  The  great  crack  or  depression  which  includes  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  extends  N.  to  Antioch  and  S.  to 
the  gulf  of  'Akabak,  is  the  second  great  'desert.'  To 
the  X.  lav  the  -midbar  Riblah  (Ezek.  614),  midbar 
Dan:,.;.:ar(\  K.  19  s) ;  cp  perhaps  the  ip-q^.ia  of  Mt.  15  33. 
The  well-known  geographical  term  'Arabdh  (sec-  above, 
§  2,  4)  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  half  (cp  midbar 
Moab,  Dt.  28  Nu.  21  n;  midbar  Kede7noth,  Dt.  226; 
midbar  Bezer,  Dt.  -I43),  see  Auabaii.1  To  the  KE. 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  applied  also  the  term  '  Jeshimon ' 
(see  Jeshimon  ).  Allusions  to  the  Arabah  on  the  "W.  side 
of  the  Jordan  are  found  in  2  S.  162328  17 16,  and  in  it  we 
should  perhaps  include  the  midbar  I>Jh-Avcn  (Josh. 
IS  12),  midbar  Gibeon  (2  S  224  ;  but  see  Giiieon),  mid- 
bar  Jcruho  (Jos.  10 1),  and  the  references  in  Judg. 
1^\iff.  1  S.  13  18.  Here,  too,  was  probably  the  Ipy/ios 
of  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation  (lit.  li).  See  further 
Dead  Sea,  §  2. 

3.  The  third  tract  is  the  midbar  Judah  (Josh.  156i, 
Judg.  I16),  the  E.  part  of  which,  along  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  called  Jeshimon  (iS.  221924  '3\  13);  special  limita- 
tions are  the  midbar  Maon  ( '  in  the  Arabah '  I  S.  23 
24/),  midbar  Ziph  (ib.  2:1:4),  and  midbar  J\n  -  .rati 
(iS.242[i]).  To  the  N.  it  approached  the  Arabah. 
Here  are  found  the  midbar  T, ■/.■■>,/  (2  Ch.  2fi2o;  cp 
midbar  Jerucl,  ib.  16),  and  probably  the  nudbar  of 
1  K.  2  34  (Bethlehem?  cp  2  S.  2j2,  and  see  Atkoth- 
beth-joab).  To  the  S.  lay  Tamar  'in  the  midbar 
(1  K.  9i8,  pan  is  a  gloss),  probably  forming  part  of 
the  great  midbar  in  no.  1  above.  On  the  'desert' 
(lpr\jjjo%)  of  Acts  826,  see  Gaza.  See,  further,  Dead 
Sea,  Judah,  Palestine,  §  it. 

4.  For  the  desert-like  tracts  to  the  E.  of  Jordan 
(stretching  to  the  Euphrates,  1  Ch.  59)  see  Basiian, 
Palestine,  §  12.  s.  A.  ^. 

DESIRE     fu^VZ'.Nj,    Eccl.   12 5    AV,    RV"K- ;     RV 

CAPER-BEUKY  (a. I'.). 

DESSAU,  RV  Dessau  (AeecAOY  [v  vid.],  AecCc\oy 

[A]),  a  village  (in  Judaea)  where  Nicanor  (q.v. )  appears 

to  have  fought  wath  Judas  (2  Mace.  14 16).       Possibly 

■i  On  Am.  6  14  see  Arabah,  Brook  of. 
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Adara  is  meant  (Ew.  llist.  432i)  ;  but  the  Greek  text 
is  here  not  [i  re  from  corruption. 

DESTINY  COD),  Is.  05  u  RV.  See  Fortune  and 
Destiny. 

DESTROYER,  THE  (n^n^Dn,  Ex.1223,  ton  oAeO- 
peyoNT*„cp  Heb.  H28;  o  oAoepeyojN,  Wisd.  1825; 
o  oAoGpeyTHiN  1  Cor.  IO10). 

In  his  nc  ount  of  the  last  plague,  J  implies  that  the 
death  of  the  lirsl-born  was  the  work  of  the  Destroyer. 
In  the  light  of  2  S.  21i6,  wheie  the  angel  of  Ya.hu  e  is 
di -.cubed  as  'the  angel  that  destroyed  the  people' 
(c>3  n'rx'rrn),  and  of  2  K.  llt^s  —  Is.  37  36,  where  the  de- 
struction of  the  .Assyrian  army  is  attributed  to  the  '  angel 
of  A'ahwc,'  we  should  be  read  v  to  infer  that  the  '  Dc-Lroycr' 
of  the  firstborn  is  not  a  hung'  distinct  from  Y.lIiwc, 
but  rather  '  the  angel  of  Yaliu  e  '  himself;  i.e. ,  the  term 
denotes  n  ..self-ii];miii'.st;Hioii  of  Yal^ec  in  destructive 
actmty  (cp  Tnioi'iiANY,  §  4).  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  narrative  speaks  of  '  The 
Destroyer'  or  Y.ihu'e  [v.  29)  indifferently,  just  as  other 
narratives  use  the  terms  '  angel  of  Yahwe  '  and  '  Yahwe  ' 
interchangeably,  Cp  also  Ex.1227  (Rd).  The  '  de- 
stroyer '  is  clearly  identified  with  Yahwe  by  the  author 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  who  attributes  the  death 
of  the  firstborn  to  the  word  of  Cod  (Wisd.  l;s  14-16). 
The  meaning  attributed  to  the  term  by  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (11  -3)  is  less  clear. 

The  death  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plague  recorded  in 
N11.I641-50  [176-15]  is  attributed  directly  to  (Jod.  In 
Wisd.  18  25  it  is  said  that  these  people  perished  by  the 
'Destroyer'  ;  but  here,  again,  the  Destroyer  seems  to 
be  identifier!  by  the  writer  with  Goel  (cp  Grimm  on  the 
passage,  vv.  20-25)  ;  and  the  same  identification  is 
possibly  intended  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  10 10).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  4  Mace.  7  11  the  executor  of  death  appears  as  a 
distinct  angel ;  and  generally1  in  later  Jewish  literature 
the  angel  of  death  (,\mm  hznS-)  has  a  veil-marked  and 
distinct  individuality  (cp  Weber,  Altsyn.  Theol.M 
247 ff.)  and  is  identified  with  Satan  or  the  Devil  (cp 
in  NT  Mcb  214/.  1  Pet.  5  8).  All  this  is  quite  foreign 
to  the  belief  underlying  Ex.  12  23. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  character 
of  the  Priestly  Code,  which  avoids  reference  to  angels 
or  to  the  theophanic  'angel  of  Y'ahwe'  (cp  Angel, 
§  6),  that  n'ni'C,  which  is  used  in  the  personal  sense 
of  'destroyer'  by  J  (Ex.  1223),  is  used  as  an  abstract 
term — destruction — by  P  (12i3  [RY"'£-  '  a  destroyer']  ; 
cp  Ezek.  fi  16  21;.6[3i]  25 15).  A  plurality  of  beings 
who  accomplish  the  death  of  men  is  referred  to  in 
Job  33 22  by  the  term  rj'n'ED  ('slayers'),  which  is 
rendered  in  RV  'destroyers.'  According  to  some 
commentators,  such  angelic  ministers  of  death  form 
the  unnamed  subject  of  the  plural  verb  in  Lk.  1220. 

G.  IE  c. 

DESTRUCTION  (aBaAAojn),  Rev.  9n  ;  RV  Abad- 
don (q.v.). 

DESTRUCTION,  CITY  OF  (Dnilil  TW),  Is.  19 18; 
see  Heres,  City  of. 

DESTRUCTION,  MOUNT  OF  (JT'nL''»rmn  ;  toy 

OPOYC    TOY    MOCOo.6    [B],    T.  O.  T.  AAOC06    [Av,d],   T. 

O.  AMecctoe  [L],  2  K.  23 13,  RV'"*-),  a  name  so  read  by 
the  later  |c«  s  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  '  high  places  ' 
spoken  of.  Tradition  identified  the  mountain  with  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (so  Tg. ,  followed  by  AVme-),  and  the 
name  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  double  meaning — 
'mount  of  oil'  (cp  Aram,  rtiyc)  and  'mount  of  destruc- 
tion '  (so  Rashi,  Buxtorf ).  A  much  better  explanation 
can  be  given. 

Hoffmann  (Z.  1  Til'  2  175)  and  Pedes  {Anaicklcn,  31)  prefer 
to  read  nnu'jrrirt,  'mount  of  oil,' with  someMbS;  rrnrD  will 
then  be  a'deliberate  alteration  of  the  text.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  no  evidence  for  a  Heb.  word  nnra  '  oil,'  it  is 

1  In  Targ.  Jon.  to  Hab.  3  5,  however,  where  NniD  IN^D  is  parallel 
t0  ,T1p-p  (i.e.,  "  H  NID'iD)  tne  distinction  is  not  so  manifest 
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better  to  suppose  that  the  '  mount  which  is  on  the  east  <>f  Jeru- 
salem' (i  K.  11  7)  was  anciently  called,  not  only  '  the  ascent  of 
the  olives'  (2  S.  l'<jo),  and  in  a  late  prophecy  'the  mount  of 
olives'  (Zech.  l-±4),  but  D*inriii"rrr"i.i  ('mount  of  tho~e  who 
worship'),  of  which  n'ri"'.pn"iri  would  be  a  purely  accidental 
corruption.  Cp  2  S.  1032,  '  And  when  David  had  come  to  the 
summit,  where  men  are  wont  to  worship  the  deity'  {ri'~jiC'  "li."N 
C'n^N1?  CL"}-  whkh  comes  near  proving  that  this  view  is  correct. 
(ili-crve,  t'.<o,  that  tlie  Mt.  of  Olives  appears  to  be  once  referred 
to  a-,  the  '  hill  of  God  '  (Is.  10  32  emended  text).     See  Nob. 

Brocardus  (1283  a.  d.  )  gives  the  name  Mons  Ojfen- 
sionis  (cp  Vg. )  to  the  most  southern  eminence  of  the 
Mt.  of  Olives,  because  Solomon  set  up  there  the  image 
of  Moloch  ;  on  the  northern  summit,  afterwards  called 
Alons  Scandali,  he  placed  the  idol  of  Chemosh.  Quares- 
mius,  however  {circa  1630  a.  d.  ),  calls  the  southern  ridge 
Alons  Offen-ioiis  el  Scandali.  Gratz,  after  a  full  dis- 
cussion, pronounces  in  favour  of  the  northern  summit, 
i.e.,  the  '  Yin  Galilrti '  [MGIVJ,  '73,  p.  ^7jf)\  so 
also  Stanley  (SP  188,  n.  2).  No  doubt  this  view  is 
correct ;  Solomon  would  certainly  prefer  an  eminence 
already  consecrated  by  tradition. 

The  phrase  'mount  of  destruction'  is  found  also  in  Jer.  51  25 
as  a  .symbolic  term  for  Babylon  (E  V  '  destroying  mountain  '). 
,  T.  K.  C. 

DEUEL  pN-ljn),  Nu.  li4  ;  see  Reuel  (3). 

DEUTERONOMY.  The  name  comes  ultimately 
from  the  Greek  translation  of  Dt.  17  i3,    in  which  the 

1.  Name  and  ^s  ™'f?  W  ™-"0'  ' the 
contents  duplicate  [i.e. ,  a  copy)  of  this  law,'  are 
rendered  to  Sevrepovo/juov  touto.1  As  a 
title  of  the  book,  AevTepovd/iiov  {without  the  article) 
occurs  first  in  Philo."-1  Philo  takes  the  word  to  mean 
'second  or  supplementary  legislation,'  and  more  than 
once  cites  the  hookas  "Enrivofxis. 3  Others,  withTheodoret, 
explain  the  name,  '  repetition,  recapitulation  of  the  law.' 
Criticism  has  shown  that  Deuteronomy  is  neither  a 
supplement  to  the  legislation  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers,  nor  a  resume"  of  it  ;  but  to  modern  critics 
also  it  is  the  Second  Legislation,  an  expansion  and 
revision  of  older  collections  of  laws  such  as  are  preserved 
in  Ex.  21-23  34. 

Deuteronomy  contains  the  last  injunctions  and 
admonitions  of  Moses,  delivered  to  Israel  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  as  they  were  about  to  cross  the  Jordan  to  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  chaps.  27 
31  34,  and  a  few  verses  elsewhere,  is  all  in  the  form  of 
address.  It  is  not,  however,  one  continuous  discourse, 
but  consists  of  at  least  three  distinct  speeches  (1-4  40, 
5-26,  2S,  29/),  together  with  two  poems  recited  by 
Moses  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  (32  f. ).  The 
narrative  chapters  record  doings  and  sayings  of  Moses 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  are  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  speeches.  Besides  this  unity  of  situa- 
tion and  subject  there  is  a  certain  unity  of  texture  ;  the 
sources  from  which  the  other  books  of  the  Hexateuch 
are  chiefly  compiled  (JE,  P)  are  in  Deuteronomy  recog- 
nisable only  in  the  narrative  chapters,  and  in  a  few 
scattered  fragments  in  the  speeches  ;  a  strong  and 
distinctive  individuality  of  thought,  diction,  and  style 
pervades  the  entire  book. 

It  was  observed  by  more  than  one  of  the  fathers  that 

Deuteronomy  is  the  book  the  finding  of  which  in  the 

2   Book  found    temPle  £ave  tbe  imPulse  t0  th«  reforms 

in  Temple  4  of  the  ei£hteenth  Vear  of  Josiah  (622- 
*  '  621  E.c.  ).5  In  conformity  with  the 
prescriptions  of  the  newly  discovered  book,  the  king 
not  only  extirpated  the  various  foreign  religions  which 
had  been  introduced  in  ancient  or  recent  times,  together 
with  the  rites  and  symbols  of  a  heathenish  worship  of 

1  Cp  also  Josh.  8  32. 

"  Leg.  Alleg.  3,  §  61  ;  Quod  Deus  immut.  §  10.  See  Ryle, 
Philo  and  Holy  Scripture,  xxiii/  The  corresponding  Hebrew 
title,  min  "jL'C  "res  is  found  occasionally  in  the  Talmud  and 
llidrash  as  well  as  in  the  Massora. 

'^  Quis  rermn  div.  /teres,  §  33.     See  Ryle,  as  above. 

+  Cp  Hexatkuch,  Law  Literature,  Israel,  §  37/ 

5  Atbanas.,  Chrysost.,  Jerome. 
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Yahwe,  but  also  destroyed  the  high  places  of  Yahwe, 
desecrating  every  altar  in  the  land  except  that  in  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  (2  K.  22/  ).  In  Deuteronomy,  and 
there  alone,  all  the  laws  thus  enforced  are  found  ;  the 
inference  is  inevitable  that  Deuteronomy  furnished  the 
reformers  with  their  new  model.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  references  to  the  book  found  in  the  temple  as  '  the 
law-book'  (2  K.  228  n  ;  cp  23=4/  )  an(i  ' tne  covenant 
book '  (232/  21). 

The  former  of  these  names  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch  only  in 
the  secondary  parts  of  Dt.  (28  61  2:*  20  30  10  31  24  26),  and,  like 
the  phrase  'this  law'  (4s  2738  2929),  signifies  Dt.  or  the 
deuteronomic  legislation  exclusively;  'covenant  book'  is  an 
appropriate  designation  for  a  book  in  which  the  covenant  of 
Yahwe  with  Israel  (see  Covenant,  §  6)  is  an  often  recurring 
theme  (5  2/  17  2  2lJ  1  4 13  23  2'J  9  12  14  21  25,  etc.).1 

That  the  book  read  by  Shaphan  before  Josiah  was 
Deuteronomy  has  been  inferred  also  from  the  king's  con- 
sternation (2  K.  22 11  ff.),  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
law  was  accompanied  by  such  denunciations  of  the  con- 
sequences of  disobedience  as  are  found  especially  in  Dt.  2S. 

The  opinion,  once  very  generally  entertained,  that  the 
book  found  by  Hilkiah  was  the  whole  Pentateuch,  is  no 
longer  tenable.  In  addition  to  arguments  of  more  or  less 
weight  drawn  from  the  narrative  in  Kings,— that  the 
whole  Pentateuch  would  hardly  be  described  as  1  law- 
book ;  that  a  book  as  long  as  the  Pentateuch  could  not 
be  read  through  twice  in  a  single  day  (2  K.  228  10); 
that,  with  the  entire  legislation  before  him,  the  king 
would  nut  have  based  his  reforms  on  deuteronomic 
laws  exclusively, — recent  investigation  has  proved  that 
the  priestly  legislation  in  the  Pentateuch  was  not  united 
with  Deuteronomy  till  long  after  the  time  of  Josiah.2 
Modern  critics  are,  therefore,  almost  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  law-book,  the  discovery  and  the  intro- 
duction of  which  are  related  in  2  K.  22/  (sec  next  tj), 
is  to  be  sought  in  Deuteronomy ;  and  they  are  very  gener- 
ally agreed,  further,  that  the  book  was  written  either  in 
the  earlier  years  of  Josiah,  or  at  least  under  one  of  his 
next  predecessors,  Manasseh  or  Hezekiah  (see  §  16). 

The  soundness  of  these  conclusions  has  recently  been  im- 
pugned by  several  French  and  German  scholars  (Seinecke,  Havet, 
d'Kichthal,  Vernes,  Horst),3  on  the  ground, 
3.  AcCOUnt  in  partly  of  sweeping  doubts  concerning  the 
2  K.  22  f.  trustworthiness  of  2  K.  22/,  partly  of  peculiar 

theories  of  the  composition  of  Dt,  These 
theories  cannot  be  discussed  here  ;  but  the  great  importance 
of  2  K.  22  /,  in  the  modern  construction  of  the  history  of 
Hebrew  literature  and  religion,  makes  it  necessary  to  examine 
briefly  the  historical  character  of  those  chapters.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  account  of  Josiah 's  reforms,  as  it  lies  before  us, 
is  the  work  of  an  author  of  the  deuteronomic  school,  who  wrote 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  this  author  had  drawn 
solely  upon  oral  tradition,  he  might  well  have  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  of  621  ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
demonstrable  that  in  22  3-23  24  he  made  use  of  an  older  written 
source,  a  contemporary  account  of  Josiah's  reign,  which  was 
probably  included  in  the  pre-exilic  history  of  the  kings.  This 
narrative  was  wrought  over  and  enlarged  by  the  exilic  writer  ;  in 
particular,  the  original  response  of  Huldah,  which  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  event,  was  superseded,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.,  by  a  wholly  different  one,  in  which 
the  judgment  is  represented  as  inevitable  (22  15-20 ;  cp  23  26/) ; 
2315-20,  also,  is  generally  recognised  as  a  legendary  addition; 
but,  notwithstanding  these  changes,  the  outlines  of  the  original 
account  can  be  reconstructed  with  reasonable  confidence,  and  it 
appears  to  be  in  all  respects  deserving  of  credence.4    See  Kings. 

The  historical  evidence  proves  only  that  the  law-book 
which  was  put  into  force  by  Josiah  contained  certain 
4  Tns'nV  TYf  deuteronomic  laws  concerning  religion, 
— "  h  p;  ofioq  not  tnat  ^  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
—  present  Book  of  Deuteronomy.   A  super- 

ficial examination  of  the  book  shows  that  the  latter  can- 
not have  been  the  case. 

Chaps.  31-34  are  composite.  Besides  the  two  poems,  321-43 
and    33,    they   contain    the    links  which   connect    not  only   Dt. 

1  Ex.  21-23,  often  called  by  modern  scholars  'The  Covenant 
Book'  (see  2^7),  cannot  be  meant ;  for,  so  far  from  putting  the 
highplaces  under  the  ban,  these  laws  assume  the  existence  and 
legitimacy  of  many  local  sanctuaries  (see  21 6  23 14^;  cp 
20  24). 

2  See  Canon,  §  23/,  and  the  articles  on  the  several  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  ;  also  Hexateuch,  Law  Literature. 

3  For  the  titles,  see  below,  §  33  (2). 

4  See  St.  GVI  1  649^  ;  Kue.  Ond.V)  1  4I7/,  Cp  407. 
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but  also  the  narratives  of  JE  and  P  in  Nil.  with  Josh.  Chap.  27, 
also  in  narrative  form,  in:iy,  both  on  extern. d  and  on  internal 
ground--,  with  equal  confidence  be  set  aside.1  What  remains 
(l-_n  -^-oO)  is  nil  in  the  form  of  address  ;  hut  e\en  this  is  not 
a  unit,  as  is  shown  by  the  fresh  superscriptions  ui5i  l-i  2'J  2, 
and  the  formal  closes  in  "JO  1 6-1  o  and  2!>i  lA'tfcql;  in  particular, 
1 1-4  and  444-49  are  completely  parallel  introductions,  which 
strictly  exclude  each  other.  Chaps.  ,r)-2<>  contain  no  allusion  to 
a  former  discourse  such  as  l-i  40 ;  nor  do  the  latter  chapters  form 
a  natural  introduction  to  >>•-<<  or  l'J-Uic  Chaps.  1-4  are  dis- 
tinguished also  by  slight,  but  not  insignificant,  peculiarities  of 
style,  and  more  decisne  dilfciciiccs  of  historical  representation. 
The  short  prophetic  discourse,  -l)f.,  bens  all  the  marks  of  a 
later  addition  to  the  book  ;  2!'  1  L-*6<j]  is  a  formal  subscription  ; 
the  following  chapters  have  their  own  brief  superscription  ;  the 
tone  of  2°/-  's  noticeably  different  from  that  of  the  exhortations 
and  warnings  in  the  hudy  of  the  book. 

Most  recent  critics  conclude  that  the  original  Deuter- 
onomy contained  only  the  one  long  spovh   of  Moses, 

f>-_ii  28.   to  which    1  45-49  is  the  introduction   and    l_M'i 

['2Sr.fi]  the  conclusion. 

tubers,  urging  that  the  book  put  into  the  hands  of 

josiah  is  uniformly  described  as  a  law-book,  infer  that 

„   .,  ,     -       ,     it  is  to  be  sousrht  in  I  H.  12-2<i  alone  ; 
5.  Not  simply  -  ,,  „°       i   *     ■  ■  . 

"t  f    ,i-ll,    as    well    as    1-4,    is    an    mtro- 

1  "       ~~  duction    subsequently   prefixed    to    the 

original  Deuteronomy  by  another  hand.    This  conclusion 

is  confirmed  by  the  wav  in  which  the  author  of  fi-ll 

dilates  on  the  motives  for  keeping  the  laws,  as  though 

the  laws  themselves  were  already  known  to  his  readers.- 

Against  this  view,  which  would  limit  the  primitive 
Dt.  to  12-2i>,  it  is  argued  that  the  law-book  itself  pre- 
supposes some  such  introduction  as  is  found  in  5-11. 

In  12-2n  there  is  nothing  to  show  when  or  by  whom  the  law 
was  promulgated  ;  5  1  supplies  precisely  the  information  which 
12  1  presumes;  52-22  recites  the  covenant  at  Horeb,  with  the 
Decalogue,  its  fundamental  law  ;  5  23//!  explains  the  relation  of 
the  laws  now  about  to  be  delivered  to  that  former  law  and 
covenant.  To  this  answers  20  1  ['IS  ou],  which  is  the  subscription, 
not  to  2s  alone,  but  to  the  v.  hole  law-book  :  '  These  are  the 
words  of  the  covenant  which  Yah  we  commanded  Moses  to  make 
with  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Moab,  besides  the  covenant 
which  he  made  with  them  at  Hureb.' 

The  situation  supposed  in  12-20  is  throughout  the 
same  as  that  described  in  5-11.  The  language  and 
style  of  the  two  portions  present  just  that  degree  of 
resemblance  and  of  difference  which,  remembering  the 
difference  of  subject  matter,  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
the  writing  of  one  author  ;  nothing  indicates  diversity 
of  origin. a 

In  regard  to  chap.  28  also,  critics  are  divided.  Well- 
hausen  finds  in  2b' 5861 — where,  as  in  30  10,  the  law  is 
already  a  book — evidence  that  28,  as  well  as  29  /. ,  is 
secondary  ;  these  three  chapters  formed  the  conclusion 
of  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  law-book,  to  which  5-11  was 
the  introduction.4  On  independent  grounds,  however, 
2S  47-60  is  to  be  recognised  as  a  later  addition  to  the 
chapter,  and  with  these  verses  the  only  reason  for  con- 
necting 2^  with  the  two  following  chapters  disappears. 
Not  only  are  they  separated  by  29  if.  [US  69  and  29  r],  but 
also  the  whole  attitude  and  outlook  of  29/  are  different 
from  those  of  28  1-46.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
natural  for  the  author  of  12-26  to  conclude  his  book  by 
urging  as  strongly  as  he  could  the  motives  to  obedience, 
and  solemnly  warning  his  readers  of  the  consequences  of 
disobedience.  Similar  exhortations  and  warnings  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  so-called  Covenant  Bonk  {Ex. 
2-jvjff.)t  and  at  the  end  of  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev. 
26 ) ,  the  latter  passage  being  strikingly  parallel  to  Dt.  28 ; 
and  such  a  peroration  was  the  more  appropriate  in  Dt. , 
because  its  laws  are  all  in  the  form  of  address.  The 
profound  impression  made  upon  the  king  by  the  reading 
of  the  book  is  most  naturally  explained  if  it  expressly 
and  emphatically  denounced  the  wrath  of  God  against 
the  nation  which  had  so  long  ignored  his  law. 

The  Deuteronomy  of  621  B.C.  has  not  come  into  our 

1  See  below,  §  21. 

2  See  YTellh.  CH  191-195  5  Valeton,  Stud.S>\nff.\  St.  GVI 

1  i1/ 

3  See  Kue.  Hex.  §  7,  n.  5-1 1  ;  Di.  Comm.  263^;  Dr.  Dt. 

6=ff-  ... 

4  CH  192  195.  Chaps.  1-4  and  27  were  the  introduction  and 
conclusion,  ie-.pecthely,  of  another  edition. 
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hands  unchanged.  Not  only  have  the  exhortations  and 
6  Later  pieces  ^aniingsbeenamPlinecIa-ndheighteiwd- 
" '  h  1 '•>  <>r  kut  a^so'  m  a^  probability,  many  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  laws. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  code  in  12,  and  in  con-. 
nectinn  with  the  most  distinctive  of  the  lv.uteronomic 
ordinances — the  restriction  of  sacrifice  to  Jerusalem — 
there  arc  unmistakable  doublets;  cp  12 5-7  with  n/., 
and  especially  15-19  with  20-28.  In  the  following 
chapters  a  good  many  laws  are  suspected,  because  of  their 
contents,  or  the  unsuitable  place  in  which  they  stand. 

Thus,  the  detailed  picsoi  iptions  of  14  3-20  are  foreign  to  the 
usual  manner  of  I't.  (<jp  iM  :•:_/.),  and  appear  to  be  closely  related 
to  hev.  1]  ;  the  law  of  ihe  Un.Lnl.  .in,  17  14-20,  represents  the  law 
as  wiitten  (thus  anticipating  cd  y  -  0),  is  in  conflict  with  the  kgiii- 
mate  prerogatives  of  the  monarch,  and  is  clearly  dependent  on 
I  S.  8. 1  //;  JO  _-s  ;  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  war  in  20  are  not 
recm.  il.ihle  with  the  n-'cc-silies  of  national  defence,  and  can 
lianlb  have  been  dreamed  of  before  the  'iMk'  Tooihers,  how- 
ever, the  Utopian  character  of  these  laws  seems  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  excluding  them  from  the  primitive  Detiterononi)  -1 

While  many  of  the.  instances  alleged  by  critics  are  in 
themselves  susceptible  of  a  different  explanation,  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Dcuteronomic 
code  received  many  additions  before  the  book  reached  its 
present  form.  Certain  supplementary  provisions  may 
have  been  introduced  soon  after  the  law  was  subjected 
to  the  test  of  practice  ;  others  in  the  Exile  ;  while  still 
others  probably  date  from  the  period  of  the  restoration  ; 
cp  Hist.  Lit.  g  6/ 

In  5-11  also,  it  is  evident  that  the  original  contents 
of  the  chapters  have  been  amplified,  and 


7.  In  chaps. 


their   order   and   connection  disturbed   by 


5-11  28.      laler  hands_ 

The  story  of  the  sin  at  Horeb  in  9f.  is  a  long  and  confused 
digression.  Chap.  7  16  25^  repeats  1-5  ;  1-5  is  separated  from 
12-15  by  6-1 1,  which  has  no  obvious  appositeness  in  this  place  ; 
17-24  intrudes  in  the  same  way  between  16  and  25^  Similar 
phenomena  may  be  observed  in  the  following  chapters.2  Nor 
has  28  come  down  to  us  unaltered.  Verses  45^  plainly  mark 
what  was,  at  one  stage  of  its  history,  the  end  of  the  chapter  of 
comminations.  The  two  pieces  which  follow,  47-57  and  5S-68, 
are  shown  by  internal  evidence  to  be  additions,  presupposing  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  miserable 
remnant  of  the  people,  the  consequence  of  neglecting  '  the  words 
of  this  law,  which  are  written  in  this  book'  (58;  cp  also  61). 
Verses  ^f>/.  also,  which  threaten  the  deportation  of  the  king  and 
people  in  phrases  derived  from  Jeremiah  (with  35,  which  repeats 
27),  are  probably  glosses.3 

In  the  Hebrew  legislation  three  strata  are  to  be  re- 
cognised :    the   collections  of  laws  incorporated   in  JE 
(Ex.  21-23,  often  called  the  Book  of  the 


8.  D's  laws  : 
relation  to 
P  and  JE. 


Ccncnant;  Ex.34)  ;  the  Law  of  Holiness, 
contained  (in  a  priestly  recension)  in  Lev. 


17-26  and  cognate  passages  (H)  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  laws  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
predominantly  liturgical,  ceremonial,-  and  sacerdotal, 
which,  though  not  all  of  the  same  age  or  origin,  may 
here  be  treated  as  forming  a  single  body  of  priestly 
law  (P).  The  result  of  modern  criticism  has  been  to 
establish  more  and  more  conclusively  that  P,  as  a  whole, 
is  later  than  Deuteronomy.4     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 

1  For  a  list  of  passages  in  12-20  which  have  been  challenged 
bv  critics,  see  Holz.  "  Jiinl.  263  j7.  ;  cp  also  Hoist,  Rev  de 
Mist,  des  Ret.  '27  1^  0'-  tV-l-  Analyse-  ol  the  legislation  have 
recently  been  attempted  by  Staerk,  J>as  Ih-ut.,  1894,  and 
Steuernagel,  Die  Enlslch.  d.  d,  ut.  (,Y.vA  .■*,  1896.  For  a  sketch 
of  these  theories  see  Addis,  Documents  oj  the  Hexateuch,  L'  r  vjq 
l'o8|.  The  substantial  unity  of  the  laws  is  maintained  by  Kue. 
/A- 1-  §  14  nn  1-7.  Against  H«»rsi,  see  especially  Piepenbring, 
R,?:  dc  Mist,  des  Ret.  W  t^/A'  ['94I.  ,     „Tr.        y 

2  Valeton  (S/ttd.  6  H7-174)  -"il1  HlJ,'st  ^'T'-  de  ?Hlst-  dc.s 
Rel.  M\  ^  jj.  \*  v° /?.,  cp  ^T  174)  ba\e  gone^  farthest  in 
tb<-  atti  rnpt  to  eliminate  the  secondary  elements  in  5-11.  See 
Kue.  Hex.  %  7,  n.  6  ;  l'iepeubring,  Rev.  de  IHist.  des  Rcl. 
*"i  1  <'■=;//  A  formal  analysis  has  recently  been  attempted  by 
Siaeik  (see   the  last  note),  and  Steuerna^el,  Der  Rahmen  des 

'A  For  attempts  to  restore  the  primitive  brief  form  of  the  bless- 
ings and  curs.-s  see  Valeton,  Stud.  7  44/  (cp  Kue.  Hex.  %  7, 
n.'~21[2];;  Horst,  Rn>.  de  Mist,  des  Ret.  \*  3*7  ft,  v? 
10  597?;  ;  Staerk,  71  f.  \  Steuernagel,  Rahmen,  40-44.  See  also 
Steinthal,  Zeit.f.  Volkerpsych.  11  147C  The  substantial  unity 
of  the  chapter  is  maintained  by  Kue.  and  Br. 

4  Cp.  Hexateuch.  It  is  not  hereby  denied  that  many 
of  the   institutions  and  customs  embodied   in   P  are  of  great 
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agreed  by  all  that  the  little  collections  of  laws  in  JE  are 
older  than  Deuteronomy.  The  most  convincing  proof 
of  this  is  given,  of  course,  by  the  Deuteronomic  laws 
restricting  the  worship  of  Yahwe  to  the  one  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  It  may  confidently  be  inferred  also  from  the 
prominence  given  throughout  Deuteronomy  to  motives 
of  humanity,  and  the  way  in  which  old  religious  customs, 
like  the  triennial  tithe,  are  transformed  into  sacred 
charities,  as  well  as  from  the  constant  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  God's  goodness  as  a  motive  for  goodness  to 
fellow-men.  Where  the  provisions  of  Deuteronomy 
differ  from  those  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  they 
sometimes  appear  to  be  adapted  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  society  ;  as  when  the  old  agricultural  fallow- 
year  is  replaced  by  an  experiment  in  the  septennial 
remission  of  debts.  The  many  laws  dealing  with  con- 
tracts of  one  kind  or  another  also  are  to  be  noted. 

Most  recent  critics  are  of  the  opinion,  further,  that 
the  author  of  the  Deuteronomic  law-book  was  not  only 
9  ToEx  21-9^  acquainted  with  Ex.  21-23,  but  also 
made  this  code  the  basis  of  his  own 
work  ;  Deuteronomy,  it  is  said,  is  a  revised  and  enlarged 
Covenant  Book,  adapted  to  some  extent  to  new  con- 
ditions, but  with  only  one  change  of  far-reaching  effect, 
the  centralisation  of  worship  in  Jerusalem.  It  maybe 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  evidence  will  sustain 
so  strong  a  statement  of  the  dependence  of  Deuteronomy 
on  the  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

Verbally  identical  clauses  are  very  few,  and  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  have  probably  arisen  from  subsequent  conformation, 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  the  Covenant  Book  either 
in  the  general  arrangement  of  Dt.  12-26  or  in  the  sequence  of 
particular  laws.  To  fully  one  half  of  the  Covenant  Book  (after 
the  subtraction  of  the  religious  precepts),  viz.,  the  title  Assaults 
and  Injuries,  Ex.  21  i8-22  17,  there  is  no  parallel  in  Dt.  ;  while 
the  subject  of  Authorities  in  Dt.  I618-IS  has  no  counterpart  in 
Ex.  21-23;  of  thirty-five  laws  in  Dt.  21  io-25  16  only  seven 
have  parallels  in  the  older  code.  Finally,  in  the  corresponding 
laws  *  the  coincidences  are  hardly  more  frequent  or  more  nearly 
exact  than  we  should  expect  in  two  collections  originating  at  no 
great  distance  in  place  or  time,  and  based  upon  the  same  religious 
customs  and  consuetudinary  law  ;  the  evidence  of  literary  de- 
pendence is  much  less  abundant  and  convincing  than  it  must  be 
if  Dt.  were  merely  a  revised  and  enlarged  Book  of  the  Covenant.2 

Certain  laws  in  Deuteronomy  have  parallels  also  in 
H  ;  but,  whilst  the  provisions  of  these  laws  are  often 
10  To  H  closely  similar,  the  formulation  and'  phrase- 
ology are  throughout  entirely  different.3  In 
some  points  H  seems  to  be  a  stage  beyond  Dt.  ;  but 
the  differences  are  not  of  a  kind  to  imply  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  so  much  as  a  diversity  of  dominant 
interest,  such  as  distinguishes  Ezekiel  from  Jeremiah. 

Dt.  14  3-21,  compared  with  Lev.  11,  has  been  thought  to  prove 
that  Dt.  is  dependent  upon  H  ;  but  the  truth  seems  rather  to  be 
that  both  are  based  on  a  common  original,  a  piece  of  priestly 
Torah,  which  each  reproduces  and  modifies  in  its  own  way.4 

References  to  the  history  of  Israel  are  much  fewer  in 

Dt.  12-26  than  in  1-3  4  ;   they  are  of  a  more  incidental 

■.1    tv    i,-  4.         and  allusive  character,  and  the  author 

11.  D  s  history  c      ,  A,  <• 

,  _-,      J  exercises  some  freedom  in   the  use  of 

his  material  ;  but,   as  far  as  they  can 

be  certainly  traced,  they  appear  to  be  all  derived  from 

JE,  or  from  the  cycle  of  tradition  represented  by  that 

work.      That  the  author  did  not  have  before  him  JE 

united  with  P  is  proved  by  his  reference  to  the  fate  of 

Dathan  and  Abiram  (116)  ;  if  he  had  read  Nu.  16  in  its 

present  form,  in  which  the  story  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 

(JE)  is  almost  inextricably  entangled  with  that  of  Koran 

(P),  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  name  the  latter,  who 

is  the  central  figure  of  the  composite  narrative  (cp  Nu. 

2,69/  273  Jude  11,  and  see  Koraii  and  Dathan  and 

antiquity;  nor  that  in  particular  instances  they  may  be  more 
primitive  than  the  corresponding  titles  of  Dt.  ;  nor  that  some  of 
them  may  have  attained  a  comparatively  fixed  form,  oral  or 
written,  before  ihe  'exile.' 

1  They  may  be  conveniently  compared  in  the  synoptical  table 
in  Dr.  Deut.  p.  iv_^,  or  in  Staerk,  Deut.  fiff.%  where  they  are 
printed  side  by  side. 

2  See  also  Steuernagel,  Entstehung,  87  jf. 

3  Dr.  Deut.  p.  \vff.  ;  Baentsch,  Das  Heiligkeitsgcseiz,  ^  ff. 
X03.     See  also  Leviticus. 

*  Kue.  Hex.  §  14,  n.  5 ;  Paton,  JBL  14  fiff.  ['95]. 
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Abiram).  But  even  if  he  had  possessed  P  separately, 
it  would  be  almost  inexplicable  that  he  so  uniformly 
follows  the  representation  of  JE  where  it  differs  from 
P  or  conflicts  with  it.  The  instances  which  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  he  was  acquainted  with  P  are  too 
*  few  and  uncertain  to  sustain  the  conclusion  ;  moreover, 
they  are  all  found  in  the  long  digression,  99-lOn,  which 
probably  was  no  part  of  the  primitive  Deuteronomy.1 

The  traditional  opinion  among  Jews  and  Christians, 
that  Deuteronomy  was  written  by  Moses  shortly  before 
"n  +  .his  death,  though  resting  on  the  testi- 

12.  uate  :  not  mony  of  the  book  Use]f  (31g^  *Af\ 
pre-monarcnic  is  contradicted  by  both  the  internal  and 
the  external  evidence  ;  the  contents  of  the  book  and  the 
entire  religious  history  of  Israel  prove  that  Deuteronomy 
is  the  product  of  a  much  later  time.  The  legislation  of 
JE  (in  the  main,  doubtless,  merely  the  booking  of  an 
ancient  consuetudinary  law)  is  without  exception  the 
law  of  a  settled  people,  engaged  in  husbandry.  Deuter- 
onomy reflects  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  culture, 
and  must  be  ascribed  to  a  time  when  Israel  had  long 
been  established  in  Palestine.  The  fundamental  law 
for  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  Dt.  17 14-20,  presumes  not 
onfy  the  existence  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  considerable 
experience  of  its  evils.  Solomon  appears  to  have  sat 
for  the  portrait  of  the  king  as  he  ought  not  to  be.2  In 
the  prohibition  of  the  multiplication  of  horses  and 
treasure  we  may  recognise  the  influence  of  the  prophets, 
to  whom  the  political  and  military  ambition  of  the  kings 
seemed  apostasy  (see,  e.g. ,  Is.  27).  The  constitution  of 
thehigh  court  in  Jerusalem  (Dt.  17  8-13,  cp  19 17)  is  thought 
to  be  modelled  after  the  tribunal  which  Jehoshaphat 
(middle  of  9th  century  B.C.)  established  (2  Ch.  198-n).3 

More  convincing  than   the  arguments   derived  from 

these  special  laws  are  the  ruling  ideas  and  motives  of 

_  _    -  ,         f  the  whole  book.     The  thing  upon  which 

,  Deuteronomy  insists  with   urgent   and 

sanctuary.  unwearied  iteration  is  that  Yahwe  shall 
be  worshipped  only  at  one  place,  which  he  himself  will 
choose,  where  alone  sacrifices  may  be  offered  and  the 
annual  festivals  celebrated.  Although  no  place  is  named, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  there  was  none  in  the  minds 
of  Josiah  and  his  counsellors,  that  Jerusalem  is  meant. 

Jerusalem  was  not  one  of  the  ancient  holy  places  of  Israel.  It 
owed  its  religious  importance  to  the  fact  that  in  it  was  the  royal 
temple  of  the  Jndaean  kings;  but  this  was  far  from  putting  it 
upon  an  equality  with  the  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Bethel  and 
Shechem,  Gilgal  and  Beersheba.  The  actual  pre-eminence  of 
Jerusalem,  without  which  the  attempt  to  assert  for  it  an  ex- 
clusive sanctity  is  inconceivable,  was  the  result  of  the  historical 
events  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (721  B.  c. )  left  Judah 
the  only  '  people  of  Yahwe.'  The  holy  places  of  Israel 
were  profaned  by  the  conquerors  —  proof  that  Yahw6 
repudiated  the  worship  offered  to  him  there,  as  the 
prophets  had  declared.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah,  ravaged  the  land,  destroyed 
its  cities,  and  carried  off  their  inhabitants  ;  the  capital 
itself  was  at  the  last  extremity  (see  Hezekiah,  i  ; 
Israel,  §  33/. ).  The  deliverance  of  the  city  from  this 
peril  seemed  to  be  a  direct  interposition  of  Yahwe,  and 
Jerusalem  and  its  temple  must  have  gained  greatly  in 
prestige  through  this  token  of  God's  signal  favour. 

This  of  itself,  however,  would  not  give  rise  to  the  idea 
that  Yahwe  was  to  be  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  alone. 
The  genesis  of  this  idea  must  be  sought  in  the  mono- 
theism of  the  prophets.  At  a  time  when  monotheism  had 
not  yet  become  conscious  of  its  own  universalism,  men 
could  hardly  fail  to  reason  that  if  there  was  but  one  true 
God,  he  was  to  be  "worshipped  in  but  one  place.  And 
that  place,  in  the  light  of  history  and  prophecy,  could  only 
be  Jerusalem.      The  way  in  which  Dt.  attempts  to  carry 

1  See  Dt.  10  3  6  22  ;  and,  on  these  passages,  Kue.  Tk.  T. 
9  533  /■  ['75J  »  &r.  Deut.  p.  xvi.  On  9g-10n  cp  also  below, 
§  tS  (small  type). 

2  Cp  Dt.  17  16/  with  1  K.  4  26  10  26  28/  11 1-8  9  28  10  14^ 

3  A  critical  examination  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat in  2  Ch.  17 '  jf.  does  not,  however,  inspire  us  with  much 
confidence  in  the  account  of  his  judicial  reforms. 
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out  this  principle,  by  simply  transferring  to  Jerusalem 
the  cultus  of  the  local  sanctuaries  with  their  priesthoods, 
-was  only  practicable  within  narrow  territorial  limits,  such 
as  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  seventh  century. 

We  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  Books  of  Rings 
that  there  was  no  attempt  to  suppress  the  old  local  sanctu- 
aries in  Judah  until  the  reign  of  lhvekiah  ;  the  most 
godly  kings  left  the  high-places  unmolested  {i  K.  15i4 
22-ri  2  K.  1^4  14a  I5435).  The  dcuteronoinist  author 
of  Kings,  to  whom  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  was,  from 
the  moment  when  Yahwe  took  up  his  abode  in  it  (1  K. 
Bio/),  the  only  legitimate  place  of  sacrifice,  condemns 
this  remissness  as  a  great  sin  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel  down  to  tin:  end  of 
the  eighth  century  so  regarded  it.  Elijah  is  in  despair 
over  the  sacrilege  which  threw  down  the  altars  of  Yahwe  ; 
when  he  goes  to  meet  God  face  to  face,  it  is  not  to 
Jerusalem,  but  to  Horeb,  the  old  holy  mountain  in  the 
distant  S. ,  that  he  turns  his  steps.  Amos  ami  I  losea 
inveigh  against  the  worship  at  the  holy  places  of  the 
No  "them  Kingdom  because  it  is  morally  corrupt  and 
religiously  false,  not  because  its  scats  are  illegitimate  ; 
nor  is  their  repudiation  of  the  worship  on  the  high-places 
more  unqualified  than  Isaiah's  rejection  of  the  cultus  in 
Jerusalem  (Is.  lio^).  The  older  law-books,  far  from 
forbidding  sacrifice  at  altars  other  than  that  in  Jerusalem, 
formally  sanction  the  erection  of  such  altars,  and  promise 
that  at  every  recognised  place  of  worship  Yah  we  will 
visit  his  worshippers  and  bless  them  (EX.2O24). 

According  to  2  K.  1^422213,  Hczekinh  removed  the  high- 
pktces  demolished  the  standing  stones,  hewed  down  tin.-  sacred 
post-.1  The  false  tenses  prove,  however,  that  184  has  been  in- 
terpolated by  a  very  late  hand  ;  the  original  text  said  only  that 
H^/ekiah  removed  the  bronze  serpent  which  was  worshipped  in 
the  temple  (see  Nehushtan);  nor  can  much  greater  reliance 
be  put  upon  the  reference  in  the  speech  of  the  Rabshakeh(18  22). 
It  may  well  be  that  Hezekiah,  after  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib, 
took  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  the  idolatry  against  which 
Isaiah  thundered  in  both  his  earlier  and  his  later  prophecies 
(_':;  18  20  3O22  31  7).  perhaps  including  the  sacred  trees  and 
other  survivals  of  rude  natural  religion  (Is.  1  2a,).2  In  any  case, 
the  reaction  of  the  following  reign  swept  away  all  tracer  of  his 
work.     Cp  Hezekiah,  i  ;   Isaiah,  i.,  §  15. 

Another  very  distinct  indication  of  the  age  in  which 
Dt.  was  written  is  found  in  the  foreign  religions  which 
it  combats.      The  worship  of  '  the  whole 


14.  Foreign 
cults,  etc. 


host    of   heaven'    (Dt.  17 3    cp    4ig), 


Assyrian  cult  frequently  condemned  by 
the  prophets  of  the  seventh  century  (Jer.  82  l'J  13  o'lxg 
Zeph.  I5),3  but  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer, 
was  probably  introduced  by  Manasseh,  during  whose 
reign  Assyrian  influence  was  at  its  height  in  Judah. 
The  sacrifice  of  children,  'sending  them  through  the 
fire'  to  the  King-Ood  (Dt.  18  10  12  31),  also  belongs  to 
the  seventh  century  (see  Molech)  ;  neither  Isaiah  nor 
any  of  the  other  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  alludes 
to  these  rites. 

A  relatively  late  date  has  been  inferred  also  from  the 
laws  against  the  erection  of  steles  and  sacred  poles  [was- 
sebotk  and  ashirim)  by  the  altars  of  Yah  we  {Dt.  Id  21/. ). 

The  older  laws  only  enjoin  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanite 
holy-places  with  all  their  appurtenances  (Ex.  34  1^  -j:;  24 ;  cp 
Dt.  12  3).  The  prophets  of  the  eighth  century,  especially  _Hos<  a 
and  Isaiah,  assail  the  idols  of  Yahwe,  but  nut  die  more  prima  ive 
standing  stones  and  posts  ;  the  polemic  against  the  latter  be-ius 
with  Jeremiah. 

The  age  of  Dt.  may  be  determined  also  by  its  relation 
to    other    works    of   known    date.      From    the   time   of 
Jeremiah,   the  influence  of  Dt.    is  nn- 


15.  D  and 
other  writers. 


mistakably    to    be    recognised     in    the 
whole  propheticand  historical  literature, 
whilst  we  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  this  influence  in 

1  Cp  the  much  more  extended  account  of  these  reforms  in 
2  Ch.  29-31. 

2  If  it  were  established  that  He/ekiah  put  down  the  high- 
places,  it  would  not  follow  that  Dt.  is  older  than  Hezekiah  ;  the 
more  probable  hypothesis,  in  view  of  all  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets  and  the  historical  books,  would  be  that  the  Deutero- 
nomic  law  was  in  the  line  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  king. 

3  Cp  also  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  Jer.  7  1  J  44  17. 
See  Queen  of  Heavkn. 


the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  ;  neither  the  impressive 
ideas  nor  the  haunting  phrases  of  Dt.  have  left  their 
mark  there  l  The  inference  that  Dt.  was  unknown  to 
the  religious  leaders  of  Israel  before  the  seventh  century 
is  hardly  to  be  n voided. 

(hi  the  other  hand,  in  all  its  ruling  ideas,  Dt.  isi 
dependent  upon  the  prophecy  of  the  eighth  century. 
We  have  already  seen  thai  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  Sennacherib  prepared  the  way  lor  the  belief  that 
the  temple  on  Mt.  /ion  was  the  only  sanctuary  at  which 
Yahwe  should  be  worshipped,  and  that  the  monotheism 
of  the  prophets  was  the  theological  basis  of  the  same 
belief.  The  lofty  theism  of  Dt. ,  which  exalts  Yahwe, 
ii')t  only  in  might  and  majesty,  but  also  in  righteousness, 
goodness,  and  truth  —  the  moral  transformation  of  the 
old  conception  of  'holiness'  (see  ('Than,  §  1)— is  of 
the  same  origin,  whilst  the  central  idea  of  the  book, 
that  the  essence  and  end  of  true  religion  is  the  mutual 
love  of  God  and  his  people,  is  demed  from  Hosea. 
In  general,  the  theology  of  Dt.  is  an  advance  upon 
that  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century,  whose 
teaching  it  fuses  and  assimilates,  and  approximates  to 
that  of  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  40-{>'>. 

To  the  same  result  we  are  led  by  the  literary  character 
of  Dt.  Its  style  is  more  copious  and  flowing  than  that 
of  earlier  writers  ;  but  it  lacks  their  terse  vigour,  and  is 
not  free  from  the  faults  of  looseness,  prolixity,  and 
repetition,  into  which  a  facile  pen  so  easily  glides.  In 
these  respects  it  exhibits  the  tendencies  which  mark  the 
literature  of  the  seventh  centur}r  and  the  E.-dle.  The 
diction,  also,  is  distinctly  that  of  the  same  period, 
closely  resembling  that  of  Jeremiah.2 

Evidence  of  every  kind  thus  concurs  to  prove  that  the 
primitive   Dt.   was   a   product   of   the   se\  enth  century. 
The  fact  that  it  combats  foreign  cults 


16.  Kesult  as 
to  date  of  D. 


which  were  introduced  by  Manasseh 
militates  against  the  opinion  entertained 
by  some  scholars,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  last 
years  of  Hezekiah,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the 
reforms  of  that  king.  A  hypothesis  which  commends 
itself  to  many  critics  is  that  Dt.  was  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  as  a  protest  against  the  evils  of  the 
time  and  as  a  programme  of  reform.  Its  authors  died 
without  being  able  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  the 
book  was  lost,  until,  many  years  after,  it  was  accident- 
ally discovered  in  the  temple  by  Hilkiah.  To  others  it 
seems  more  probable  that  Dt.  was  written  under  Josiah, 
shortly  before  it  was  brought  to  light,  by  men  who 
thought  the  time  ripe  for  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
reforms  by  which  alone,  they  believed,  Judah  could  be 
saved,  and  had  intelligently  planned  the  way  in  which 
this  should  be  effected.3 

Everything  points  to  Jerusalem  as  the  place  where 
Dt.  was  written:  a  work  whose  aim  was  to  exalt  the 
temple  to  the  position  of  the  sole  sanctuary 
of  Yahwe-  can  hardly  have  originated  any- 
where else.  The  Torah  of  the  priests  is  throughout  so 
intimately  united  with  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
prophets  that  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  both 
priests  and  prophets  were  associated  in  its  production, 
or  at  least  that  its  priestly  authors  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  Who  these 
authors  were  cannot  be  more  definitely  determined.4 

That  the  authors  of  the  primitive  Dt.  freely  used 
older  collections  of  laws  has  been  generally  recognised. 
Beside    Kx.  21-2'    (on   which   see   above, 


17.  Place. 


17a.  Sources 
of  D. 


§   9),   remains  of  another   collection    are 
found  in   Dt.  22-2:1.      Staerk  and  Steuer- 
nagel    have    recently   undertaken    to    show    by    minute 

1  This  is  equally  true  of  the  older  historians  ;  but  their  works 
have  been  preserved  only  in  deuteronomistic  recensions. 

-  On  the  diction  of  J  >r.,  see  the  commentaries  of  Kn.  and  Di.; 
Klcin.'O,  Pent.  214  ff.\  Kue.  Hex.  §7,11.4;  Holz.  Finl. 
i%iff.\    Jh.    Dt.  p.  Ixxviii  ff.     On  the    style,    Di.  611;    Holz. 


■2.C5JT.  ;  Dr.  p-  lxxxvij^ 
3  SoDe  V 


j  Wette,  Reuss,  Graf,  Kue.,  We.,  St.,  Che.,  and  others. 

4  The  suggestion  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  Dt.  (von 
Bohlen,  Colenso)  is  for  various  reasons  untenable. 
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analysis    that    both    the   hortatory    and    the   legislative 
parts  of  Dt.  are  in  a  stricter  sense  composite. 

According  to  Steuernagel,  the  book  discovered  in  the  temple 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  (Dt.  5  26  2?)  was  the  work  of  a 
redactor,  who  combined  with  considerable  skill — but  mechanic- 
ally, and  without  substantial  additions — two  older  works  of 
like  character,  each  consisting  of  a  hortatory  introduction  and  a 
body  of  laws.  One  of  them  (Sg.)  is  marked  by  the  direct 
address  to  Israel  in  the  second  person  singular  ;  the  other  (PI.) 
uses  the  plural.  The  older  of  these  works  (Sg.)  is  assigned  to 
the  early  years  of  Manasseh's  reign  (shortly  after  700  B.C.),  the 
other  (PI.)  was  composed  about  670.  The  union  of  the  two  by 
the  redactor  (Dr)  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  twenty-five 
years  or  more  before  the  discovery  of  the  book  in  the  temple. 
Both  Sg.  and  PI.  made  use  of  older  .collections  of  laws,  and 
these  sources  can  still  in  part  be  recognised.  One  of  the  chief 
sources  of  Sg.  (the  '  Grundsammlung ')  was  put  out  in  support 
of  Hezekiah's  reforms,  probably  not  long  after  722  B.C. 

Chaps.  1-3,  in  the  form  of  an  address  of  Moses  to 

Israel,  contain  a  review  of  the  principal  events  of  the 

.,,.,.  migration,   from  the  departure  of  the 

chas  lT  :  Israelites  from  Horeb  to  the  moment  at 
l   +  r\  +    V     wmcn  ne  *s  speaking  to  them.1     This 

related  to  t,.  retr0Spect  throughout  follows  thehistory 
of  JE,  from  which  its  material  is  drawn  and  many 
phrases  and  whole  clauses  are  borrowed.2  Upon  closer 
examination  it  appears  that  the  chief  source  of  the 
chapters  is  E,  which  the  author  had  before  him 
separately  ;  whether  he  made  use  of  J  is  doubtful  ;  of 
dependence  on  P  there  is  no  trace. 

The  retrospect  begins  abruptly  with  the  command  to  remove 
from  Horeb  (1  6-8),  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  9q-10ii 
(or  at  least  9  25-IO  11),  which  recites  the  transgression  at  Horeb, 
and  brings  the  narrative  to  the  precise  point  where  it  is  taken 
up  in  1,  once  stood  before  1 7.  More  probably,  however, 
O9-IO11  is  not  a  misplaced  fragment  of  the  retrospect,  but  the 
product  of  successive  editorial  amplifications.3  The  review  ends 
as  abruptly  as  it  begins ;  the  words,  '  And  we  abode  in  the 
valley  in  front  of  Beth-peor'  (Szg),  must  originally  have  been 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  sin  at  Baal-peor  (Nu.  25 1-5  ;   cp 

The  chapters  (1-3)  are  not  by  the  author  of  5-26. 
The  resemblance  in  language  and  style  is  unquestionably 
very  close,  though  there  are  some  noticeable  differences  ; 
but  the  diversity  of  historical  representation  is  decisive  ; 
cp  229  with  23  3-6  7/.  l35#-  2 14-16  with  11  *ff.  62/ 
The  opinion  of  some  critics,  that  1-4  was  prefixed  to 
the  primitive  Dt.  to  connect  it  with  the  history  in  Ex. 
and  Nu. ,  is  improbable  ;  for  such  a  purpose  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  history  was  more  than  superfluous.  Others, 
with  better  reason,  suppose  that  the  historical  risumi 
was  intended  as  the  introduction  to  a  separate  edition 
of  Dt.  The  way  in  which  it  begins  and  ends  (see  above, 
small  type)  suggests  that  it  was  not  composed  for  the 
purpose,  but  was  extracted  and  adapted  by  the  editor 
from  some  older  source.  Conclusive  marks  of  the  age 
of  the  chapters,  further  than  their  dependence  upon  E 
and  the  general  affinity  to  the  deuteronomistic  school, 
are  hardly  to  be  discovered. 

Chap.  4 1-40  has  generally  been  taken  with  1-3,  as  a. 
p.  .  hortatory  close  to  the  historical  introduction. 

Jj.'  There  is,  however,  neither  n  formal  nor 
1-40  '  a  material  connection  between  them. 

The  historical  allusions  in  the  exhortation  are  to  events 
related,  not  in  1-3,  but  in  bff.\  4  iof.  32-35  differ  from  the 
retrospect  (1  397C  etc.)  and  agree  with  5  1/.  W-zff.  29  2jf.,  in 
making  the  speaker's  audience  witnesses  of  the  scenes  at  Horeb  ; 
the  greater  part  of  4  is  only  a  homiletical  enlargement  on  5  25^ 

In  other  points  4  goes  beyond  5-11  ;  its  monotheism 
takes  a  loftier  tone,  like  that  of  Is.  40-55  (see  43539 
15-19).  In  425-31  deportation  and  dispersion  are  inevit- 
able ;  the  prediction  that  in  the  far  country  Israel  will 
return  to  Yah  we  and  find  forgiveness  takes  the  central 
place  which  it  has  in  the  exilic  prophets. 

The  language  resembles  5-11  more  closely  than  1-3, 
but  has  peculiarities  of  its  own  :  4  17/  are  full  of  words 
and  phrases  which  remind  us  of  Ezekiel,  H,  and  P  (cp 

1  Chap.  1 1-5,  which  now  forms  the  introduction  to  the  speech, 
is  not  homogeneous,  and  glosses  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
discourse  itself. 

2  See  particularly  Dr.  Dt.  on  these  chapters,  where  the  rela- 
tion is  well  exhibited. 

3  Cp  above,  §  n. 
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also  32)  ;  28  seems  to  be  directly  dependent  upon 
Jeremiah  (16 13  ;  cp  6).  Chap.  4  thus  appears  to  be  a 
secondary  addition  to  Dt. ,  composed  in  the  Exile,  and 
closely  akin  to  29,  if  not  by  the  same  hand.1 

Chap.  441-43,    the    designation    by    Moses    of    three 

asylum   cities  east  of   the  Jordan,   has   no    connection 

either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what 

Chap.     follows<      jn  phraseology  the  verses  agree 

441-43  44-49-    cioseiy  with  Dt.  ISitf.,  after  which  they 

are    probably   modelled.       They   may    originally   have 

stood  after  3 17  or  20,  or  perhaps  after  29. 

Chap.  444-49,  the  title  and  superscription  to  5j?.,  like 
the  corresponding  superscription  I1-5,  appears  to  be 
the  product  of  successive  additions  and  redactions  by  , 
scribes  or  editors  ;  the  oldest  form  of  the  title  may  have 
been  simply,  '  This  is  the  law  which  Moses  laid  before 
the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  land 
of  Moab"  (cp  1  5). 

Chap.  27,    in    narrative    form,    stands    entirely    dis- 
connected  in    the    midst    of   the   speeches    of    Moses, 
Ch        9"  seParat^nS  28  from  26.    Graf,  accordingly, 
21.       ap.     /  regarcieci  it  as  an  interpolation,  introduced 
lour  pieces.  when   Dt     was   united   whh   the    older 

historical  book  (JE),  whilst  Wellhausen  sees  in  it  the 
conclusion  of  a  separate  edition  of  the  Deuteronomic 
law-book  (1-4 40  12-26  27).  The  chapter  (27) 

consists  of  four  distinct  parts  :  viz. ,  1-8  gf.  n-13  14-26. 
Vv.  9  /.  may,  as  many  critics  think,  have  originally 
connected  26  with  28.  In  i-8,  where  there  is  much 
repetition,  5-7(2  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  fragment 
of  the  ancient  source  to  which  Ex.  2O24-26  [21-23] 
belongs.  Vv.  12/  seem  to  be  the  sequel  of  11 29/, 
the  whole  being  a  liturgical  embodiment  of  11 26-28, 
and  plainly  secondary.  Vv.  14-26  cannot  be  by  the 
author  of  n-13  :  the  things  on  which  Dt.  lays  the 
greatest  stress  are  lacking  in  this  decalogue,  which  is  a 
cento  gathered  from  all  strata  of  the  legislation,  especially 
from  Lev.  18-20= 

Chap.  29/!  contain  a  new  address  of  exhortation  and 
warning,  introduced,  like  5  ff.,  by  the  words,  'And 
Ch  9Q  f  ^oses  convoked  all  Israel.'  The  stand- 
"'  •*'  point  of  the  writer  is  similar  to  that  of 
4 1-40,  and  differs  in  the  same  way  from  that  of  5-26  28 
1-46  ;  cp  in  particular  30i-io  with  425-31.  The  author 
had  before  him  the  deuteronomic  law,  with  its  blessings 
and  curses,  in  a  book  (29 lof.  27  30io,  cp  also  29  9 
2858  61).  The  diction  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
5-26,  and  approximates  more  closely  to  that  of  Jeremiah, 
upon  whom  the  author  is  evidently  dependent.  Chaps. 
29/  are,  therefore,  like  4,  an  exilic  addition  to  Dt.  The 
movement  of  thought  in  these  chapters  is  far  from  being 
orderly  or  coherent:  29 16-28  [15-27]  does  not  naturally 
follow  10-15  [9-14].  and  the  latter  verses  have  no  obvious 
connection  with  2-9  [1-8]  ;  30i-io  cannot  originally  have 
stood  between  29  and  3O11-20.  The  position  of 

these  chapters  is  difficult  to  explain.  Chap.  281-46 
is  the  proper  conclusion  of  the  long  speech  of  Moses, 
5-26  ;  29 1  [2869]  is  a  formal  subscription,  marking  the 
end  of  the  book.  The  only  natural  place  for  fresh 
admonitions  to  observe  the  law  would  be  after  the  law 
had  been  committed  to  writing  (31 9-13  ;  cp  24-27) ;  and  it 
has  been  conjectured,  not  without  probability,  that  this 
was  the  original  position  of  the  parting  charge.2 

Chap.  31,  which  takes  up  the  narrative  again,  is 
composite,  and  presents  to  criticism  most  difficult 
problems. 

Verses  1-8  are  not  the  sequel  of  29yC  or  of  28  ;  they  take  up 
the  story  at  the  point  which  the  historical  introduction  reaches 

in  323^;  they  are  deuteronomistic  in  colour, 
23.  Chap.  31.   and  TJillmann  surmises  that  once  they  followed 

328  immediately.  A  parallel  to  1-8  is  found  in 
14/  23,  in  which  Yahwe  himself  gives  the  charge  to  Joshua  at  the 
sacred  tent ;  these  verses  are  probably  derived  from  E.  The 
intervening  verses,  16-22,  are  an  introduction  to  the  'Song  of 
Moses,'  321-43,  to  which 3244  is  the  corresponding  close.     This 

1  On  this  point  see  further  below,  §  23. 
2  See  next  section  (23),  on  31  24-29. 
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introduction  is  not  deuteronomic,  as  the  language  proves  ;  it  is 
equally  clear  that  it  is  not  by  the  author  of  \\f.  23.  The 
question  of  the  source  of  the  verses  will  recur  in  oinneetimi  with 
the  age  of  the  poem  itself  (next  *5,  steenil  p.u.).  /  -.'.  9-1  3, 
relating  how  the  law  was  committed  to  willing  and  preserved, 
form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  account  of  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  are  by  many  critics  connected  with  .ri-jti  -js.  The 
preservation  of  '.he  law  is  the  subject  of  24-27,  wliii.li  the 
repetition  and  the  different  motive  prove  to  he  by  another  hand  ; 
i.'j  f  seems  to  be  a  pieparation  for  the  recitation  o(  the  'Song' 
( ;o),  and  is  as  much  out  of  place  after  19-22  as  J4-27  after  0-13  ; 
the  wh<ile  passage,  24-29  (',o),  is,  therefore,  asi  nlied  t<>  ll  re.  Lit  mr, 
1  >il Ini. li m l  conjectures  that  28 f.  (in  suhst.iin  <. )  originally  i..msti- 
tnttd  tin-  introduction,  not  to  tin.  Son-  of  Mi.m--,,  but  to  a  spi  ei  h 
the  close  of  which  is  to  be  found  ui  1^45-47.  This  speech, 
containing  the  last  exhortations  and  admonitions  of  Moses,  was 
removed  from  its  place  allei  MlQ-13  to  make  room  for  the  Sone,, 
and  is  piemen  ed,  though  worked  o\  er  and  extensively  inter  - 
polated,  in  4  'Jl'  /.  For  reasons  which  have  already  been  indiraled, 
we  should  not,  however,  with  Dillmann,  altnhnle  this  speech  to 
the  author  of  f'--L'  -Si,  but  to  a  later  deutcronoinistic  writer. 

Chap.  32i-43;    The  Song  of  M^cs  '—The  theme  of 

the  Ode  is  the  goodness  of  Yahwe,    the  sin  of  Israel  in 

„,    _  r  rejecting    him,     and    the   ruin  ■which    this 

24.  Song  of       '         &      t    \        ~,  ,  ■ 

0         apostasy  entails.      The  poem  contains  no 
JYI0S6S  .  ■ 

definite  allusions   to  historical   events   by 

which  its  age  may  he  exactly  determined.  The  conquest 
of  Canaan  evidently  lies  for  the  writer  in  a  reunite  past 
{:  f.)  \  and  he  has  had  ample  experience  of  the  pro- 
pensity of  Israel  to  adopt  foreign  religions,  and  of  the 
national  calamities  in  which  the  prophets  saw  the 
judgments  of  Yahwe  upon  this  defection.  The  language 
has  been  thought  to  indicate  that  the  author  was  a 
native  of  the  North  ;  and  many  scholars  believe  that 
the  situation  reflected  in  the  poem  is  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Jehoash  (797-783  B.C.)  or  the 
early  years  of  Jeroboam  II.  (782-743),  when,  after  the 
long  and  disastrous  Syrian  wars,  Israel  was  beginning 
to  recover  its  former  power  and  prosperity."  Cithers, 
understanding  by  the  'no  people'  (cj.1  Xs).  the  'foolish 
nation'  fvz;  "1:  21),  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  such  terms 
would  be  applied  more  naturally  than  they  could  be  to 
the  Syrians  (cp  Is.  33  19, 3  5  26  Jf- ),  ascribe  the  poem  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighth  century.  The  words  may,  how- 
ever, with  even  greater  probability,  be  interpreted  of  the 
Babylonians  (cp  Jer.  5  15^  622/.,  especially  Hab.  Itff., 
Dt.  i!S49_^).  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Song  there  are 
several  words  which  are  not  found  in  writers  of  the  eighth 
centurv,  but  are  common  in  the  literature  of  the  seventh 
and  sixth  ;  the  Aramaisms  in  word  and  form  which 
have  been  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  Ephraimite  origin 
may  equally  well  be  marks  of  •=-.  later  age.  The  poem 
contains  many  reminiscences  of  the  older  prophets, 
especially  of  Hosea  and  Isaiah  ;  but  in  its  whole  spirit 
and  tone,  as  well  as  in  particular  expressions,  it  is  much 
more  closely  akin  to  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Is.  40-fo. 
It  has  a  strong  resemblance,  also,  to  the  exilic  additions 
to  Dt.  (4  29  f. )  ;  its  theology  is  that  of  these  chapters 
and  of  Is.  40  jf.  Its  affinities  to  the  Psalms  and  the 
products  of  Jewish  Wisdom  are  to  be  noted.4  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  didactic  poem,  embodying  in  lofty  verse  the 
prophetic  interpretation  of  Israel's  history  from  beginning 
to  end.  Kuenen  and  others  ascribe  the  Song  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  (say  630-600  B.  c. )  ;  but  the 
considerations  last  addu<  ed,  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  point  rather  to  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  date. 

It  has  commonly  been  assumed  that  the  introduction 
to  the  Song  (31 16-22)  is  pre-deuteronomic  (J  or  H]  ;5 
not  so  much,  however,  upon  internal  evidence  as  in 
consequence  of  general  theories  about  the  age  of  the 
poem  and  the  composition  of  the  last  chapters  of  In. 
It   is   intrinsically   at    least   equally   probable    that    the 

1  On  the  Song  of  Moses  -ee  Ew.  J  TAG  8  41-65  ['57]; 
Kamph.  Das  Lud  Moses,  1C62  ;  KIo.  'lias  Lied  Mosc's  u. 
das  Deut.'  St.  Kr.  44  2497?:  ['71],  45  230  Jf.  4Y-> //■  ['72]; 
reprinted  in  Der  Pent,  ity-fii  L  9_>I ;  St.  ZATW  5  297-300 
['85I.  For  the  older  literature  see  Di.  Connu.  395;  Reuss, 
GA  T,  §  226. 

2  See  2  K.  1823-25  I425-27. 

3  This  verse  is,  however,  probably  not  from  the  Assyrian 
period. 

4  See  t  f.  if.  6  ?2f,  etc.  5  Kuc.  attributes  it  to  Rje. 
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introduction  is  post-deuteronomic  ;  and  this  hypothesis 
is  strongly  commended  by  the  fact  that  the  Song  itself 
has  appuiently  been  put  in  the  place  of  the  Last  discourse 
of  Moses  (^Jf),  which  is  itself  a  product  of  the  '  exile.' 
Chap  32  t4  is  the  closing  note  to  the  poem,  cor- 
responding to  31  30  at  its  beginning.  Verses  45-47 
are  the  dose  of  the  speech,  answering  to  Sl^Qf.;1 
the}-  contain  no  allusion  to  the  Song  ;  their  literary 
affinities  are  to31a8_/I,  not  lo  31  16-22  or  3^44.  (Tup. 
o'_!.|:'-52  belongs  to  the  priestly  stratum  ;  the  same 
command    is    given    somewhat    more    briefly    in    Nu. 

27   .2-14(1'). 

Chop.  33  :  'The  Llessing  wherewith  Moses  the  man 
of  God  blessed  the  Israelites  before  he  died.'1  Beyond 
9R  »>,  .  this  superscription,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
°"  connei.  t  the  poem  with  the  history  of 
Mosos'  last  days  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
was  m>t  introduced  by  a  deulerononiistiu  editor.  The 
opening  verses  (1-5),  which  are  very  obseure,  in  part 
through  corruption  of  tin.:  text,  describe  the  coming  of 
Yahwe  from  Sinai,  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  acquisition 
of  the  territory  of  Jacob  (?),  and  the  rise  of  the  kingdom 
in  Israel. 'J  Thereupon  come,  without  any  transition, 
Blessings  on  eleven  tribes,  following  a  geographical 
order  from  south  to  north,  and  differing  greatly  in 
length  and  in  character. 

The  lilessing  of  Moses  is  a  composition  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  so-called  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  49  1-27), 
Tf  A  +  though  not  a  mere  imitation  of  it.  The 
historicalsituation  reflected  in  theBlessings 
of  the  several  tribes  in  Dt.  is  that  of  a  time  considerably 
later  than  that  in  Gen.  ;  cp  particularly  Levi  (Gen. 
495-7  Dt.  338-n)  and  Judah  (Gen.  41)8-12  Dt.  337).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  situation  is  entirely  different  from  that 
represented  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  Dt.  32.  While  in 
the  latter,  apostasy  has  drawn  upon  Israel  the  consuming 
anger  of  Yahwe,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  people  is 
threatened,  the  Blessing  breathes  from  end  to  end  a 
national  spirit  exalted  by  power  and  prosperity  and 
unbroken  by  disaster.  The  author  was  i  member  of 
one  of  the  northern  tribes,  or  a  Levite  at  one  of  the 
northern  sanctuaries.  The  blessing  of  Joseph  (13-17) 
was  written  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in 
the  pride  of  its  power,  and  perhaps  flushed  with  victor)', 
was  thinking  of  foreign  conquests  (17).  Recent  critics 
have  generally  followed  Graf  in  ascribing  the  poem  to 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  (782-743  B.C.),  when  for  a 
brief  space  Israel  seemed  to  have  regained  all  its  ancient 
power  and  glory  ;  20  is  then  referred  to  the  recovery 
of  the  territories  of  -which  Gad  had  been  stripped  by 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus  in  the  disastrous  period  which 
preceded. 

The  prayer  in  7,  'Hear,  O  Yahwe,  the  voice  of  Judah,  and 
bring  him  to  his  people,'  has  been  understood  as  the  wish  of  the 
Ephraimite  poet  that  Judah  might  be  reunited  to  Israel,  and  is 
thought  by  many  to  point  to  a  time  soon  after  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  when  the  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  unity 
was  still  strong.  This  obscure  verse,  however,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  outweigh  the  clearer  testimony  of  other  parts  of  the  chapter. 
The  Blessing  of  Levi  (8-1 1)  describes  the  privileges  and  offices 
of  the  priesthood,  and  the  fidelity  of  Levi  to  its  sacred  trust. 
There  is  imihing  to  indicate  that  the  author  was  a  priest  of  the 
temple  in  [erusalem^ — the  priests  of  other  temples  also  were 
Levites, — nor  any  cogent  reason  for  thinking  that  9  11  are 
Jewish  interpolations.  Yeise  11,  however,  is  hardly  a  blessing 
f<r  the  priesthood,  and  would  unquestionably  be  more  appropri- 
ate to  one  of  the  other  tnhes  ;  but  that  it  was  the  original  sequel 
of  7/',  as  has  been  conjectured,  is  not  evident. 

On  the  whole,  the  age  of  Jeroboam  II.  seems  best  to 
satisfy  the  implications  of  the  Blessings.      Verses  2-5, 

1  See  above,  §  23. 

-  On  the  Blessing  see  HofTrn.  in  Keil  and  T/schirner's  Ana- 
Icktrn  (18^2),  iv.  i!  1-C12  continued  in  a  --ems  of  Jena  Pro- 
grams, 1823-1843;  Graf,  Der  Segcn  Jtors,  1857;  Voick,  Der 
Si-t,>,/i  Moms,  1873;  A  van  der  Flier,  Dent.  33,  189s;  Ball, 
'The  blessing  of  Moses,'  PSBA  IS  118-137  [96].  See  also 
St.  GI'/  1  150  f.  The  older  literature  in  Di.  Comm.  416, 
Reuss,  GAT,  %  216. 

3  The  meaning  of  these  versoe  is  much  disputed. 

4  In  12   it  is  not  certain  that  Jerusalem  is  meant  (cp  Ben- 
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26-29,  have  no  connection  with  the  JJlessings,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  are  fragments  of  another  poem. 
Whether  the  Blessing  of  Moses  was  contained  in  J  or  E 
is  a  question  which  we  have  no  means  of  answering  : 
neither  the  short  introduction,  nor  the  titles  of  the 
several  j-llessings  (which  alone  can  be  attributed  to  an 
editorial  hand),  offer  anything  distinctive  ;  nor  do  the 
reminiscences  of  the  earlier  history. 

Chap.  34.  The  story  of  the  death  of  Moses  is  highly 
composite,  elements  from  JE  and  P,  as  well  as  the 
hand  of  more  than  one  editor,  being  recognisable  in  it. 

Deuteronomy  is  the  prophetic  law-book,  an  attempt 

to  embody  the  ideal  of  the  prophets  in  institutions  and 

_   ..    .  laws    by    which    the   whole    religious, 

V        °,  social,  and  civil  life  of  the  people  should 

character      ,  .      ,..  r.   riU. 

-  — .  be  governed.      Ave  recognise  this  aim 

in  the  treatment  of  the  older  right  and 
custom  of  Israel,  and  more  clearly  in  those  provisions 
which  are  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy,  above  all  in  the 
fundamental  law,  chap.  5  ff.  It  seeks,  not  to  regulate  con- 
duct by  outward  rule,  but  to  form  morality  from 
within  by  the  power  of  a  supreme  principle. 

The  dominant  idea  of  Deuteronomy  is  monotheism. 
The    first  sentence  of   the  older    Decalogue,1  repeated 

OR    Mn  *n  ^J^f-'  exPresses>    indeed,    only  a  rela- 


theism. 


tive  monotheism  ;    but    the   fundamental 


deiiteronomic  law,  '  Yahwe  our  God  is 
one  Yahwe '  (64/!),  declares,  not  only  that  there  are  not 
many  Yahwes,  as  there  are  many  Baals,  but  also  that 
there  is  no  other  who  shares  with  him  the  attributes  of 
supreme  godhead  which  are  connoted  by  his  name. 
He  is  '  the  God  of  gods  and  the  Lord  of  lords,  the 
great,  might  v,  and  awful  God'  (10  ]7),  to  whom  belong 
'  the  heavens  and  the  heavens  of  heavens,  the  earth  and 
all  that  therein  is"  (10 14),  'the  [only]  God  in  the 
heavens  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath;  there  is  no 
other'  (439,  cp  35).-  The  unapproachable  majesty  of 
Yahwe  {~>iff.  ;rj_//~  -igff),  his  constancy  to  his  purpose, 
and  his  faithfulness  to  his  word  are  often  recurring 
themes  (78-ioi2_^  O5,  etc.).  He  is  a  God  who  re- 
quites his  enemies  to  the  full  ( 7  10)  ;  vet  a  compassionate 
and  forgiving  God  to  those  who  under  his  judgments 
turn  to  him  again  (±29-31,  cp  '60  iff.). 

Idolatry  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  images  and 
emblems  of  the   Can;i;mite  gods  are   to   lie  totally  de- 

29.  Objects  of  str7'.cjd  <  Vi?S-  7  s  *5>'     T^P^logue 
J  ,  .  prohibits    the    making     of    images     of 

"*        Yahwe  in  the  likeness  of  any  object  in 

heaven,  or  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sea  ;  and  in  -1 15  ff., 

where  this  prohibition  is  emphatically   repeated,    Israel 

is  reminded  that  at  Horeb,  when  Yahwe  spoke  to  them 

out  of  the  midst  of  the  lire,  they  saw  no  form— a  lesson 

to  them  not  to   image   him  in  any  form.       The   more 

primitive  standing  stones  and  sacred  poles  are  included 

in    the    prohibition     (I621/!    12  3_/,).       All    kinds    of 

divination,  sorcerv,  and   necromancy  are  condemned  as 

heathenish  (IS9-14)  ;   Yahwe  s  will  and  purpose  are  made 

known,  not  by  such  signs  as  are  interpreted  by  the  mantic 

art,  but  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  (IS  15^ ). 

Yahwe  is  to  be  worshipped,  not  at  many  sanctuaries, 

but  at  one  only,  in  the  place  which  he  chooses  to  fix 

30   Exclusive-   his  name  there  (12?ass->  14=3  1-"^  1<5 

pass.,  etc.).      The  unity  of  the  sanctu- 

ness.  -  c  .i  r 

ary  is   a.   consequence   of  the  unity  of 

God.  The  suppression  of  the  high-places,  which  is  so 
strenuously  insisted  on  in  T)t. ,  was  primarily  dictated,  not 
by  practical  considerations,  but  by  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  their  existence  was  incompatible  with  mono- 
theism :  as  lon^  as  there  were  many  altars  there  were  as 
many  local  Yahwcs.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  for  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  great  mass  of  worshippers, 
the  Yahwe  of  Dan  was  not  just  the  same  as  the  Yahwe 

1  On  the  various  forms  of  this  code  see  Decalogue. 

-  Sec  also  024  4  7/.  32  ff.  It  has  been  observed  above  that 
the  theology  of  41-40  approximates  more  nearly  to  that  of 
Is.  40ff. 
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of  Bethel  or  of  Beersheba.  But  the  great  doctrine  of 
Dt.  is,  '  Yahwe  thy  God  is  one  Yahwe.'  The  exclusive 
principle,  'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  me,' 
is  strongly  reaffirmed  (tS  12-15  1 0  20-22  11 16  f.  28,  etc.); 
the  worship  of  other  gods  is  punished  by  death  (17  2-7, 
see  also  13),  the  apostasy  of  the  nation  by  national  ruin 
(614/.  74  819/  425-28  3017/,  etc.)  ;  for  Yahwe  is  a 
jealous  God  ((.115424).  Not  only  in  Israel,  which  is 
Yahwes  people,  but  also  in  Canaan,  which  is  his  land, 
there  shall  be  no  other  god  or  cult.  Every  trace  of  the  old 
religions  of  Palestine  is  to  be  obliterated.  The  '_.  anaan- 
ites  themselves  must  be  exterminated,  lest,  in  intercourse 
with  them,  Israel  be  infected  with  their  religion  {jiff. 
16  93,  cp  12-'q/;  20i6_^).  1  Alliance  and  intermarriage 
with  the  heathen  are  stringently  prohibited  {~izf.,  etc.)  ; 
and  many  special  laws  are  directed  against  heathen 
customs  and  rites  :  see,  e.g. ,  22  5  23 17/.  No  less  urgent 
warnings  are  given  against  the  religions  of  remoter 
peoples  (136  f. ). 

The     essence     of     the     religious     relation     between 
Yahwe  and   his   people   is    love.      He  has  loved  Israel 
from  the   beginning   (IO15  7  7  f.  '2-'>s). 


31.  Principle 
of  love. 


and  if  they  keep  his  commandments 
he  will  love  and  bless  them  in  all  the 
future  (7i3,  cp  437/^).  They  are  the  children  of  Yahwe 
their  God  (14i)  ;  his  discipline  and  his  care  are  parental 
(85I31).  All  good  things  are  from  him;  but  the 
signal  proofs  of  his  love  to  Israel  are  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  (passim,  e.g.,  814^),  and  the  law  which  he 
has  given  them  (45-832^).  The  love  of  Yahwe  to  his 
people  demands,  as  it  should  inspire,  their  love  :  '  Thou 
shalt  love  Yah  we  thv  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might'  (05)  is  the  first 
commandment  of  the  law,  the  first  principle  of  religion 
(10 12/  Hi  1322  134  l-'o  306  16  20).  Love  to  God  con- 
strains to  do  his  will ;  to  love  God  and  to  keep  his 
commandments  are  inseparable.  His  commandments 
are  not  remote  or  incomprehensible  :  they  are  in  men's 
hearts  and  on  their  lips  (3O11-14,  cp  Jer.  31  31-34)  ;  nor 
are  they  difficult  and  burdensome  (10 12^,  cp  Mic.  68)  : 
to  keep  them  is  for  man's  own  good  (O24  IO13).  It  is  a 
religion  of  the  heart,  not  of  outward  observances  or 
of  formal  legality.  Observances  are  not  rejected;  a 
religion  without  worship  and  distinctive  ceremonial  is 
not  contemplated  ;  but  festivals  and  sacritkes  are  only 
the  expression  of  religious  feeling — above  all,  of  loving 
and  joyful  gratitude  for  God's  love  and  goodness. 

The  relation  .of  Yahwe  to  Israel  is  not  a  natural  and 
indissoluble  relation,  such  as  subsists  between  «  tribal 

m  i  »'"•*  ant*  n's  PeoP'e  I  't  's  a  moral  rela- 
'       .  tii in,  which  has  its  origin  in  his  choice  of 

1  *  Israel  to  be  his  people.  He  chose  it,  not 
for  any  good  in  it  (77  §±ff.)t  but  because  he  loved  its 
forefathers  (]0  15)  ;  and  love  and  faithfulness  bind  him 
to  their  descendants  (7  8  9s).  The  election  by  which 
Israel  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  made  the 
people  of  Yahwe  is  Israel's  glorious  distinction  ;  but  it 
imposes  the  greatest  obligation.  Sin,  in  this  light,  is 
more  heinous,  judgment  more  necessary  and  more 
severe  ;  but  in  God's  constancy  to  his  purpose  and  his 
promise  faith  finds  the  assurance  that  the  severest 
judgment  will  not  be  utter  destruction. 

The  bond  between  Yahwe  and  Israel  is  the  covenant 
which  he  made  with  them  at  Horeb  {'>?ff)  and  renewed 
on  the  plains  of  Moab  (2!)  1  [2869]).  The  deuteronomic 
law  sets  forth  the  obligations  imposed  by  Yahwe  and 
accepted  bv  Israel  (17  2)  ;  strict  observance  of  the  law  is 
the  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  Yahwe, 
the  obligations  which  he  voluntarily  took  upon  himself 
in  the  pact  (79-13  llz2^,  etc.). 

Israel  is  to  be  a  holy  people  (76  M221  20  19) — that  is, 
one  set  apart  to  Yahwe  in  all  its  life.  The  stringency 
of  the  laws  which   are   to   preserve   the   purity   of  the 

1  At  the  time  when  Dt.  was  written  this  sanguinary  proscrip- 
tion of  the  native  population  can  hardly  have  had  much  practical 
significance. 
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people  and  the  land  from  false  religion  and  immorality- 
is  thus  explained  and  justified  :  '  Thou  shalt  exterminate 
the  evil  from  the  community  (13s  ^'*d  /-ass.;  see  '2,2 
13-3°  21 18-21  li)  16-21  etc.). 

Notwithstanding  the  sanguinary  thoroughness  with 
which  it  demands  the  extirpation  of  heathenism,  and  the 
severity  of  many  of  the.  special  laws,  the  distineti\e  note 
of  the  deuteronomic  legislation  is  humanity,  philanlhrnpv, 
charity.  Regard  not  only  for  the  rights,  but  also  for 
the  needs  of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  landless  Levite, 
the  foreign  denizen,  is  urged  at  every  turn.1  The  in- 
terests of  debtors  ['S-lzo  24 10-13  l.'n-n),  slaves  ("114 
15i2-i8),  and  hired  labourers  (2 1 4  /. )  are  carefully 
guarded.  Various  pro\*-.Mns  protect  the  rights  of  the 
wife  or  the  female  slave  ('2 4  1-4  Lin  13-19  21 10-1415-17). 
Nor  are  the  animals  forgotten  (2f>4  226/).  The  spirit 
of  the  legislation  is  seen  not  least  clearly  in  the  laws 
which  appear  to  us  altogether  Utopian,  such  as  20  (cp 
24517i4-->  15 1-6). 

In  conformity  with  its  prophetic  character,  Dt.  pre- 
sents itself  not  merely  as  a  law-book,  but  also  as  a  book 
of  religious  instruction.  Its  lessons  are  to  be  diligently 
remembered,  and  not  forgotten  in  times  of  prosperity 
{66-12  8  11-18  etc. ).  Its  fundamental  precepts  are  to 
be  repeated  daily,  to  be  worn  as  amulets,  to  be  inscribed 
in  public  places  (67-9  11  iS-.m).  They  are  to  be  taught 
to  children,  that  each  succeed ing  generation  may  be 
brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Yahwe's  will  (6720-25 
11 19  4 9}  ;  and  every  seven  years  the  whole  law  is  to  be 
publielv  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled  people 
(319-i3). 

Taken  all  in  all,  Dt.  will  ever  stand  as  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  as  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  attempts  in  history  to  regulate 
the  whole  life  of  a  people  by  its  highest  religious 
principles. 

1.  Commentaries. — Of  the  older  works,  Drusius  (1617),  Ger- 
hard  (1657),  and  Clericus  (1690)   may  often  be  consulted  with 

profit.  The  principal  modern  commentaries 
33.  Literature.     areYatcr,  Pent,  iii.,   10^5;  M.  Bauingarten, 

i3.(?,  1044  ;  F.  \V\  S'jliultz,  1059  >  kn.,  iioi  ; 
Schroeder.  1866  (Land's  Bil-ckoer/c),  ET  with  additions  by 
GoMiian,  1879;  Kcil,  iio-j,  2nd  ed.  1870,  ET  1867;  Espin,  1871 
(Shaker  sComm.y.  Di.,  1886  :  -Ah  ■■ntet,  Le  Deut.,  1S91  ;  Oettli, 
1S03  ;  Dr.,  1895  ;  Sttiicrnagel  in  Nuwack's  HK,  1898. 

2.  Criticism.—  Vater,  Comment,  itber  den  Pent.  mit.  Einl.  3, 
'  Abhandlung  uber  Mo^es  und  die  Verfasser  des  Pentatenchs,' 
391^;  De  W'utte,  insert,  crit.  ■  cx-eet.  (1805);  Bcitr.  z. 
Einl.  in  d.  AT  1(1805),  ^^  ff-  265  )/.,  2  (1807),  385^; 
J.  F.  L.  George,  Die  alt.  nut.  teste  ('35);  W.  Vatke,  Die  Pel. 
d.  AT  504  ff.  ('35);  Einl.  334  JT.  CU:.);  E.  Riehm,  Die 
Gcsctzg^b.  Mas.,  etc.  ('54);  St.  A  r.  165,-200  ('73)  (review  of 
RleinertJ ;  Colcn-o,  Pent,  ami  /o.\/i.,  Pt.  3(03),  cp  pt.  7  App. 
85-110;  Graf.  Die  gesch.  Buck.  d.  AT  ('66);  Kosters,  Die 
historiebesc/ioitzoing  van  den  Deuteronomist  Vbd)  ;  Klo. ,  '  Das 
Lied  Mode's  u.  d.  Deut.'  St.  Kr.  ('71,  '72);  '  Beitrage  zur 
Entstehungsgesch.  des  Pent.'  None  kircJd.  Zt.,  1890-92,  re- 
printed in  Der  Pe?it.  ('03) ;  Kleinert,  Das  Deut.  it.  d. 
D 'cuter v 'nomiker  (' '72);  Reinke,  '  UeLer  das  unter  dem  Konige 
Josia  aufgefundene  Ge.->etzbuch,'  Beit?:  zur  Erld.  d.  AT 
8  (72),  131-180;  Kayser,  Das  vorextl.  Buck  der  Urgesch. 
Isr.  u.  seine  Erjoeitcnoveen  ('74);  J-  Hollenberg,  'Tie  dent. 
Bestandtheile  d.  Buches  losua,'  St.  Kr.,  1874,  pp.  462-506; 
We.  CH,  /DT,  1876,  1S77  .  reprinted  separate!),  under  the 
same  title,  1885,  and  with  i\aLhir.te,e,  P/c  Com/',  des  Hex.  11. 
d.  hist.  Biicher  des  AT  VZ<,)\  CI  C7Z),  2nd  ed.  called  Prol. 
z.  Gl  CiO,  4th  ed.  1 .-;-,;,  ET,  Pnd.e.-wena  to  the  Wit.  0/ 
Israel  VZ\)\  S.  J.  Curtiss,  The  Levituat  Priests  ('77J  .  WRS, 
Additional  Answer  to  the  Libel  ('■??.),  Au\ioer  to  the  Amended 
Libel  (7,);  OT/C  C  1;  :nd  cd.  91);  E.  Reuss,  L'hht. 
samte  et  la  ioi,  1  154^!  i'T->)  •  I:>!C  lu'L  Gesch.  u.  d.  Cesetz, 
106  ff.  (93),  (Das  AT]  lid.'Sj;  Suintlial,  '  L)as  funfte  Buch 
Muse,'  Zt.jiir  i'olher/'sych.  u.    S/<rocl.i^isscn<.,    1879,    pp.   1-28; 

'  Uie  erzahlenden  Stiiek;  im  fiirifh  u  Buehe  Mose,'  ib.  1E00,  pp. 
2  =  ';-239,  also  separately  (Merlin,  '3o) ;  Valeton,  Theo.  Stud.  0 
('79),  pp.  ioj-206,  291-313  ;  I'C'io),  pp.  133-174.  3r'3-3"o;  7("^i),  pp. 
39-^6,  205-228;  F.   Del.  'TVntare-n-h-kritiv  he  Slndicn,'  Z.KWL 

1  ('So),  445^  503^  S50/T.  ;  Castelli,  La  here  del /■o/oio  Abreo 
nel  suo  svolgimento  st<>rico,  207-320  C'c\)\  Cheyne,  /oeiu/ah, 
his  life  and  times  ('83),  chi-ips.  ">■"  ;  Haudissin,  Cc^.h.  des 
AT  Priesterthums  ('89),    A.  YVVstphal,  i.es  sources  du  Pent. 

2  32  ff-  C92)  :  Staerk,  Das  Deut.  seiu  Inhalt  ?/.  seine 
literarische  Form  (94);  Steuerna.-el,  Der  Dahmen  des  Deut. 
('94)  ;  Entsteh.  des  deut.  Gesetzes  ('96J  ;  Havet,  Le  Christianisme 

1  See  10  18/  16  18-20  178-13  24  17^  27  19  12  12  18/  14  27-29 
16  11  14  24  19-22  2Qnff. 
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et  scs  origines,  3  32  ff.  (78) ;  d'Eichtbal,  MH.  de  crit.  bib. 
('86),  and  Etude  surle  Deut.  Si-350  ;  V ernes,  Une  now.  hyfioth. 
su>  la  coinf\  et  rorietne  du  Dent.  ('C7),  reprinted  in  Essais 
bd.dn/ucs  ('91);  L.  Hurst,  'Etudes  sur  !e  X->eut.'  Revue  de 
i'Jlht.  des  Eelitr.  10  28-65  C87),  ^  1-22  C8S),  1«  320-334  ('88), 
'23  I  '.4-200  ('01),  -A"  119-176  {'<-■>.);  Cp  Klielien,  '  I.ie  joM^ste 
phasin  der  Cnliek  \  an  den  Ilex.'  lh.i\  35  J?',  {'ii)  ;  C. 
Pieijeiil.nng,  Rev.  de  I'Ht.st.  des  Rehg.  24  20  J.  37  ff.  ('.-„), 
'  Li  iclV.nne  et  le  code  de  Jusias,'  ib.  -il  123-180  (94);  Addis, 
Documents  0/ the  Hex.  2  ('it). 

SeeaKo  TutrocluciL..iis  to  the  OT  :— Eichhorn,  .|lb  ed.  ('2;); 
De-  Wui^'iy,  7tli  ed.  's.i,  8th  ed.  by  E.  Sdirader,  'On)  ;  Jll.-'elc 
(V">u),  substantially  unaltered  in  later  edd.,  ET  by  \  enables 
(''»,);  S.  Jlavidsn.i  (_'<,..);  Knenen,  Hist.krit.  Cnd.Cbi;  2nd 
ed.  entirely  rewritten,  :■'-,);  J^T  by  \V  ii  kstec-d,  The  liexatcitch, 
('80);  Reuss,  (,esch.  des  A  T  ('Si  ;  2nd  cd.  '90);  Cornill  ('91; 
2nd  ed,  02);  I  irner,  I /Prod,  ('m  ;  6:1 1  cd.  9-),  cp  '  Deuterononiy  ' 
in  Snuth'-.y/.VJ)  (',,;);  K.-ni- ('.,-;);  W'ddeboer,  De  Lett,  1  Lmide 
dc>  Dudeu  I',  t  bond,  ('.,;),    11.,1/in^ej,  Einl.  in  den  Hex.  (93). 

On  llie  relation  of  lit.  to  Jereiinali,  see  Kueper,  Jeremias 
libroruiu  s<uro>um  ihto/res  et  7-index,  4-4=5  (V);  Konig, 
'Das  Deut.  unci  de-r  Prupliet  Jere.niab,'  A  T  .Stud:,  n.  2  ('3..)  ; 
Zimz,  Z DMG  I'.s  609-676  ('73)  ;  Culenso,  pt.  7,  App.  pp.  85-110, 

-p:J<5<-,#  ^/L 

Ill  iklfiiLc  of  llie  Mosaic  authnrship  :  Hen^sttnlier^, 
Antlu-ntie  des  Pent.  2  t^j  ff.  Cy4),  I0T  lieuuiiuness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  ■>.  130//:  (47);  H.ivuiinck,  Km/,  in  das  AT 
1  601  /A  ('31,),  ET  Iuti  ml.  to  the  Pentateuch,  41../  (V); 
Kcil,  Km/,  in  das  AT,  185^,  3rd  cd.  18- :,  LT  l,y  ( '..  C.  M. 
D.ni-las,  Inticd.,  etc.  i£':»9  ;  JIi^-JI,  '/lie  Pentateuch,  its 
OriL'lll  ami  Structure  ('85);  G.  Vus,  The  illosaic  Origin  0/ 
the  J'entateiic/ial  Codes  (  86)  ;  Martin,  Introd.  a  /a  crit.  gen. 
de  t'Anc.  lest.  1  295^  ('87) ;  A.  Zahn,  Das  Deut.  ('90). 

G.  F.  M. 

DEVIL.  For  Dt.  32 17  etc.  (c-if),  Lk.433  etc.  (Sat- 
jllovioi'),  Mt.  8  31  etc.  (Saifjmiv),  see  Demons,  §  4  ;  for  Lev.  17  7  etc. 
P'yt."),  see  Satyr  ;  and  for  Mt.  4  1  etc.  (6  5i<£)3oAos),  see  Satan, 
§4/ 

DEVOTED,  AV  sometimes,  RV  usually,  for  Dnn, 
herein  (Lev.  2/21  EV,  1  K.  2O42  RV,  etc.).  See  Ban, 
§2- 

DEW  (^13;  ApOCOc)-  'Dew'  is  a  theme  which 
kindles  the  enthusiasm  of  the  OT  writers  ;  but  what 
does  '  dew '  mean  in  the  OT  ?  and  are  the  common, 
explanations  of  the  biblical  references  altogether  correct  ? 

During  the  spring  and  autumn  the  phenomenon  which 
we  call  dew  is,  at  least  in  the  intervals  of  fine  weather, 
as  familiar  in  Palestine  as  in  western 
countries  :  the  moisture  held  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  atmosphere  during  the  day  is 
deposited,  in  cloudless  nights,  owing  to  the  cooling  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  '  dew.'  It  is 
not,  however,  simply  this  phenomenon  of  spring  and 
autumn  that  excites  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  ;  for  it  is  not  the  dew  but  the  former  and  the 
latter  rains  that  are  in  these  seasons  of  vital  importance 
to  the  agriculturist  (see  Rain).  During  the  summer 
season,  however,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
latter  part  of  October,  there  is  an  almost  unbroken 
succession  of  cloudless  days,  when  vegetation  becomes 
parched,  and  would  altogether  perish  but  for  another 
phenomenon  which  has  a  prior  claim  to  the  descriptive 
Hebrew  name  tal  ('sprinkled  moisture')  uniformly  re- 
presented in  the  KV  by  the  vmnl  'dew.'  During  the 
summer,  but  more  especially  (when  the  need  is  greatest) 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  during  September  and 
October,  westerly  winds  bring  a  large  amount  of  mois- 
ture from  the  Mediterranean  (see  Winds).  This  moisture 
becomes  condensed  by  the  cool  night  air  on  the  land 
into  something  not  unlike  a  Scotch  mist,  which,  though 
specially  thick  on  the  mountains,  is  yet  abundant 
enough  everywhere  to  sustain  with  its  moisture  the 
summer  crops,  and  to  keep  some  life  in  the  pastures  of 
the  wilderness.1 

Coming  only  in  the  night,  and  being  so  much  finer  than 
ordinary  rain,  this  beneficent  provision  of  nature  received  a 
special  name,  talt  to  which  the  Arabic  tall"",  'fine  rain,'  corre- 
sponds. The  Greek  poetical  terms  Spdtros  trovrla  and  6a\aao-iay 
Bpoaepal  vetyihai,  sxcm  more  adequate  than  the  simple  8p6<ro<;t 

1  The  true  meaning  of  /tp  is  most  clearly  set  forth  by  Neil, 
Palestine  Explored  C%2\  pp.  129-151,  to  whom  this  article  owes 
its  central  idea. 
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and,  but  for  the  shock  to  our  associations,  'night  mist'1  would 
be  a  preferable  rendering  to  'dew.1 

This  explanation  clears  up  certain  otherwise  obscure 

passages.  It  also  enables  us  to  identify  with  consider- 
able probability  the  season  to  which  any  important 
passage  mentioning  /.//refers.  The  miracle  of  Gideon's 
fleece,  e.g. ,  was  presumably  placed  by  the  writer  in  the 
summer.  At  the  same  time,  when  perfectly  general 
language  is  used  respecting  tal{'  dew'),  it  may  be  open 
to  us  to  suppose  that  a  confusion  exists  in  the  writer's 
mind  between  the  genuine  '  dew '  of  winter  (spring  and 
autumn)  and  the  '  night  mist'  of  summer,  which  is  not, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  dew  at  all,  since  the  vapour  be- 
o  lines  condensed  in  the  air  before  it  reaches  the  ground. 

In  illn-.tr.vion,  see  Lane's  Arabic  Lr.\-ic.>n,  s.v.  tafia.  One 
example  given  is,  'The  sky  rained-^malhrain  {tallat)  upon  the 
earth.'  7\i//"'i  is  defined  as  '  li^ht  or  weak  (i.e..  drizzling;)  rain, 
or  the  lightest  and  weakest  of  rain  ;  or  dew  that  descends  from 
the  sky  in  cloudless  weather.'  Cp  also  Koran,  Sur.  2  2*7,  '  And 
if  no  heavy  shower  (zonlil"")  falls  on  it,  the  mist  (tall"")  does.' 

(a)  Where  the  {  dno'  comes  from. — Job  38  28  is,  prob- 
ably enough,  a  scribe's  insertion  (Bi. ,  Duhm)  ;  but,  if 

„    _., ,.     ,    so,   the  scribe  gives  an   invaluable  early 
2.  Biblical    _„ ^  „.£„,   _ lw      ^  _ti 

and  other 


references. 


that  what  is  said  of  the  rain  in  w.  25-27 


refers  not  only  to  the  winter  rains  or  to  the 

occasional  thunderstorms  but  also  to  the  '  night  mist.' 
Has  the  rain  a  father? 
Or  who  has  begotten  the  streams  -  (not  '  drops ')  of 'dew  '  ? 

To  this  question  a  wise  man  replies  (Prov.  3.:  >), 

By  Ins  ((  'kuW)  knowledge  the  depths  were  opened  (i.e.,  at 

creation), 
And  the  .sky  drops  down  '  dew.' 

So  Gi'n.  '27  28  Dt.  3"!  23  Hag.  1 10  Zech.  S12  ;  cp  also 
Judg.  f>4  ((51''  and  Theod.  ).3  A  more  complete  answer 
is  given  in  Enoch,  where  the  '  treasuries'  of  snow  and 
hail  (Job  0822)  and  also  of  dew  and  rain  are  described. 
If  Jolt  did  not  'come  to  th".se  treasuries'  Enoch  did, 
according  to  the  current  legend.  The  statements  are 
important :  '  The  spirit  of  the  dew  has  its  dwelling  at  the 
ends  of  the  heaven,  and  is  connected  with  the  chambers 
of  the  rain,  and  its  course  is  in  winter  and  summer; 
and  its  clouds,  and  the  clouds  of  the  mist  are  connected, 
and  the  one  passes  over  into  the  other'  (60 20.  Charles). 

In  chap.  V(i  the  twelve  portals  of  the  winds  are  described.  From 
eight  (if  them  dew  and  rain  are  said  to  proceed  ;  the  winds  are 
not,  however,  alwviy-,  beneficial.  The  author  is  by  no  means  a 
guud  observer,  and  his  statement  is  of  value  only  as  confirming 
the  statement  of  t.m  20  that  '  dew'  and  '  rain  '  are  connected. 

(l>)  Precious/tens  of  '  dew. ' — The  land  of  Israel  is  called 
4  a  land  of  corn  and  wine  ;  yea,  his  heavens  drop  down 
dew'  (Dt.  XozS).  The  blessing  of  Jacob  says:  'God 
give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  of  the  fatness  of 
the  land'  (Gen.  2728;  contrast  v.  jo,  RY'"y).  Yahwc 
himself  resembles  '  dew ' ;  'I  will  be  as  the  dew  for 
Israel '  (parched  up,  desolate  Israel),  Hos.  14  5  [6].  The 
preciousness  of  the  'dew'  is  shown  by  its  effects,  which 
are  next  described. 

Perhaps,  however,  tal  here  includes  rain.  Dew  is  an 
emblem  uf  resurrection  ;  '  A  (]ew  of  lights  is  thy  dew,  and  to  life 
shall  the  earth  bring  the  shades  '  (  h.  2n  10,  SBO  /).  From  the 
world  of  perfect  h^ht  where  Vnhwe  duells  a  supernatural  'dew' 
will  descend  mi  the  dead  Israelites.  'The  dew  of  resurrection' 
(iTnn  '"'C  ^l^  is  a  Talmudic  phrase  based  on  this  prophecy.  In 
the  K"-un,  also  (('..;.'•>  ^ur.  -41  39),  rain  is  referred  to  as  a  sign  of 
the  resurrection.  Probably,  too,  Mien  1 1  5  7  [6]  also  should  be 
mentioned  here.  The  traditional  text,  as  it  stands,  is  unin- 
telli^iMe.  The  'remnant  of  Jacob  '  among  the  nations  cannot 
be  at  the  same  time  the  showers  of  nhht  mist  on  the  earth  and 
like  a  lion.  The  upright  line  (PaseU  placed  after  'And  shall 
be'  (,t;t)  warns  us  (as  so  often)  that  there  is  something  doubtful 
in  the  text.      Possibly  ■>',  '  upon' has  dropped  out.     Thepassage 

1  This  is  the   first  rendering  of     "  in   BDB.     It   had   been 

.'idnpred  by  Che.  in  his  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Book  of 
J^Siiuus^),  who  followed  Xeil,  op.  cit.,  140. 

-  MT  reads  lSJK,  generally  rendered  'drops'  (03  £ujAous). 
*  Re-.'_rvoirs '  would  be  more  defensible;  but  this  does  not  suit 
'beeotten.'  The  obvious  emendation  is  '^r.  Rain  is  called 
Cribs'  ;^d  in  Ps.  r>j  10.  The  scribe  is  thinking  of  the  'channel' 
Cns:'n>  in  ?'.  25. 

■;  Heli    text  has  only  (  dropped. 
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then  reads  thus,  'And  there  shall  be  on  the  remnant  of  Jacob 
.  .  .  as  it  were  "dew  "  from  Yahwe  .  .  .  which  tarries  not  for 
man,'  etc. — i.e.,  which  is  independent  of  human  effort.  Reluctant 
as  one  may  be  to  deviate  fiom  an  unquestioned  tradition,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  when  even  the  acute  Wellhausen 
admits  that  the  point  of  the  comparison  in  the  present  text  is 
unintelligible  to  him. 

(c)  Other  illustrative  passages. — The  dew  (night  mist), 
like  the  rain,  comes  by  the  word  of  a  prophet  (1  K.  17  1). 
It  falls  suddenly  (2  S.  17i=).  and  gently,  like  persuasive 
eloquence  (Dt.' 0^2)  \  it  lies  all  night  (Job^ilio),  but 
early  disappears  like  superficial  goodness  (Hos.  64). 
Such  a  night  mist  is  to  be  expected  in  the  early  summer, 
in  the  settled  hot  weather  of  harvest  (Is.  I84  ;  but,  on 
text,  see  Vine,  §  1:).  It  has  a  healing  effect  on  vege- 
tation (Ecclus.  IS  16  4^22);  but  for  a  man  to  be  exposed 
to  it  is  a  trying  experience  (Cant.  ;i:).  It  is  all-pervading; 
hence  Gideon  asks,  as  a  sign  of  his  divine  mission,  first, 
that  the  fleece  which  he  has  put  on  the  threshing-floor 
may  be  wet  with  a  night  mist  ({a I)  when  the  floor  itself 
is  dry,  and  next,  that  the  fleece  mny  be  dry  when  the 
floor  is  wet.  So  abundant  is  the  moisture  of  the  night 
mist  that  in  the  morning  after  the  first  experience 
Gideon  is  able  to  wring  out  of  the  fleece  a  whole  bowlful 
of  water  (Judg.  636-40). 

(tf)  Tivo  doubtful  passages.— -In  Ps.  110  3,  if  the  scribes  have 
corrertlv  transmitted  the  text,  there  is  a  condensed  comparison 
of  a  king's  youthful  army  to  the  countless  drops  of  dew:  a 
highly  poetic  figure,  adopted  by  Milton  in  speaking  of  the  angel- 
li"st^.  The  words,  houcver,  '  thuu  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth' 
('dov'  is  not  attested  hy  the  LXX,  though  the  other  (ie_ek 
translator-,  all  have  fyioixo?),  are  probahly  corrupt  (see  Che. 
Psatm^-').  The  ..ih.  r   parage  (I's.   Ptt  3)  appears  to  state 

that  it  is  the  dew  of  Hermon  that  comes  down  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Zion.  Some  (so  Del.)  have  thought  that  a  plentiful 
clew  in  Jerusalem  might  be  the  result  of  tlie  abundance  of 
vapour*  on  Hermon;  others  (so  1  laelh-.),  that  '  dew- of  Hermon  ' 
is  a  pro-erhial  expression  for  a  plentiful  dew.  Koherlsoii  Smith 
(<y/'J<-  |2f  212)  suggests  that  the  expressions  may  he  hyprrhulical  ; 
the  gathering  of  pious  pilgrims  from  all  parts  at  the  great  feasts 
at  Jerusalem  was  '  as  if  the  fertilising  dews  of  great  Hermon 
were  all  concentrated  on  the  little  hill  of  Zion  '  ;  but  thepassage, 
as  it  stands,  is  incapable  of  a  natural  interpretation.  The  text 
came  into  the  editor's  hand  in  an  imperfect  condition.  Hermon 
and  Zion  can  by  no  pus-ibitity  be  brought  into  connection  either 
here  or  in  the  equally  corrupt  passage,  Ps.  42  6  [7].     T.  K.  C. 

DIADEM.  Strictly  StdSri/xa  (StaoVu,  to  bind  round) 
is  no  more  than  a  rich  fillet  or  head-band.  It  was 
worn  around  the  Persian  royal  hat  (see  Mitre,  2), 
and,  as  distinguished  from  <tt£<Po,vos  (see  Crow  n  ),  is  the 
badge  of  royalty,  cp  1  Mace.  I9  615  814  etc.,  Rev. 
1'23  13i  19i2  (RV,  AV  'crown,'  and  so  EV  in  1  Esd. 
430).  It  is  pr<  ibable  that  fillets  uf  a  more  or  less  ornate 
character  are  referred  to  in  the  Heb.  -up,  rrxiy  (see 
<.'kown)   and  ps  (see  Mitre). 

1.  AidSrifxa  is  used  by  <J5  to  render  "IT13,  kether,  Esth.  ]  n, 
and  "1T3  ?iczer,  2  S.  1  io[L,  Sym.  Theod.](see  Crown,  §2),  V"-?; 
iakrik,  Esth.  815  (>,ee  Mantle),  and  fp'i,  sdniph,  Is.  (J2  3  (cp 
Ecclus.  47  '  ) ;  see  4  below. 

1  Madem,  in  EV,  represents  the  following  words  : — 

2.  fUTpa,  bar.  02  (EV,  in  Judith  Hi  3  lij  s,  EV  'tire,'  AVi'1-;- 
'  mitre'). 

3.  n^j'i^,  misnephctk,  Ezek.  21  26  [31]  AV  ;  see  Mitre,  1. 

4.  rfyst  sdniph,  Is.  ti23  EV,  Zech.  85  RVmg.  (EV  'mitre'), 
Job  29  14  EV  (RVmg.  'turban  ') ;  see  Turban,  2. 

5.  rH'rii,  stphirah  (properly  'a  plait';  \/\.o  weave),   Is.  2S  5 

(11  mLU',  o  Tract's  or  TrAaxei'?,  etc.  [bXAQri,  irMyna.  [Aq. 
The..d.J,  Ki'SapcstSym.]).  In  E/ek.  7  7  10  (RV  'doom'),  .u  cording 
to  Co.,  si'phirah  means  '  cmwn  '  (cp  KVni,;.  'crowning  time')  ; 
text  perhaps  faulty,  see  Co.,  Bertholet. 

DIAL  and  SUN-DIAL  (rYlSrfp.  literally  'steps,' 
ANAB^eMOl  ;  Tg.  NW  pX,  'hour-stone';  Sym.  in 
Is.  388  topoAopON  ;  horo login m)t  2  K.  HOnIs.  3S8. 
The  term  occurs  in  the  account  of  Hezekiah's  illness. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  narrator  says  nothing  of  a  '  dial ' 
and  of  '  decrees '  but  only  of  '  steps  '  ;  where  AV  says,  '  The  sun 
returned  ten  decrees,'  RV  more  correctly  says,  '  The  sun  returned 
ten  steps,'  though  immediately  afterwards  it  uses  the  incorrect 
term  '  dial '  (with  a  marginal  note,  '  Heb.  steps').  Hence  both 
in  AV  and  in  RV  the  account  is  more  obscure  than  it  need  have 
been.  It  is  true,  the  parallel  accounts  in  2  K.  20  and  Is.  38  differ, 
which  produces  some  difficulty. 
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On  the  whole,  Is.  3$j  f  is  probably  nearer  to  the 
original  text  than  2  K.  HO8-11.  It  is  not,  however,  free 
from  awkwardness.  Explanatory  words  have  evidently 
been  introduced,  after  removing  which  we  get  something 
like  this  :  '  Behold,  I  will  cause  the  shadow  to  go  back 
as  many  steps  as  the  sun  has  gone  down  on  the  steps 
of  Ahaz.  So  the  sun  went  back  as  manv  degrees  as  it 
had  gone  down.'  l  The  date  ot~  this  part  of  the  narrative 
is  long  after  the  age  of  Isaiah,  who  was  ordinarily  no 
worker  of  miracles  (3ee  Isaiah,  ii.  §  15,  and  rp  1  Tor. 
I22)  ;  and,  if  Duhni  is  correct,  the  phrase  '  on  the  steps 
of  Ahaz'  is  the  awkward  insertion  of  an  editor.  The 
reference  is,  therefore,  of  very  small  archaeological  value. 
Slill,  we  may  fairly  ask  what  the  late  writer  meant,  and 
the  most  usual  answer  is  that  the  steps  were  those  which 
led  up  to  the  base  of  an  obelisk,  the  shadow  of  which 
fell  on  the  upper  steps  at  noun,  and  on  the  lower  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening.  "We  may  suppose  the 
monument  to  have  been  near  enough  to  the  palace  for 
Hezekiah  to  see  it  from  his  chamber.  This,  however, 
is  quite  uncertain,  and,  nothing  being  said  of  such 
heathenish  objects  elsewhere,-  it  is  scarcely  probable. 
(5  (see  Is.  38 S,  and  cp  Jos.  .hit.  a.  *Jt)  thinks  that  the 
steps  were  those  of  the  palace.  This  has  been  too 
hastily  rejected.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  jra,  'house 
(of b'  fell  out  of  the  text  before  inx,  Ahaz.'  We  must 
at  any  rate  abandon  the  view  that  a  dial  with  concentric 
circles  and  a  central  gnomon  is  meant.  Ahaz  might  no 
doubt  have  borrowed  this  invention  from  Assyria  (cp 
Herod.  2  109).  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  m^vo 
can  mean  'degrees,'  and  it  must  be  repeated  that  the 
narrative  appears  to  be  a  glorification  of  Isaiah  (cp 
Ecclus.  4823),  based  on  no  ascertainable  tradition  of 
fact,3  either  as  regards  the  wonder  or  the  'steps.' 
'Steps'  was  the  simplest  word  to  use  in  such  a  context, 
in  speaking  of  a  comparatively  remote  age.       1 .  k.  C. 

DIAMOND  (T>X;\  D^rp  ;  see  below,  §  2).  The 
name  diamond    is  merely   x  modification   of  adamant, 

,    -r  .  ,      though,  unlike  the  latter  word,  it  has  a 

1.  Unknown  to       ■*     i  c   •*  1  +i 

,,      tj  ,  quite  dermite  meaning,  designating  the 

une  jxe oxo w 5 .  n  1  1     c         *.  -\ 

well-known  gem  composed  01  crystal- 
lised carbon,  with  traces  of  silica  and  earths.  It  is 
usually  colourless,  but  is  often  tinged  white,  gray,  or 
brown  ;  more  rarely  yellow,  pink,  etc. 

The  diamond  does  not  appear  to  have  become  known 
to  the  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Alexander's  successors, 
when  the  Greek  kings  had  much  intercourse  with  India, 
the  only  place  in  the  ancient  world  where  diamonds  are 
known  to  have  been  obtained.  Delitzsch  has,  indeed, 
ascribed  to  the  Assyrians  an  acquaintance  with  the 
diamond  (comparing  elmcut  with  Ar.  'almas)  ;  but  this 
is  precarious.  Nor  is  it  any  more  likely  that  the 
diamond  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  ;  the  cutting 
point  used  by  them  in  working  hard  stones  was  more 
probably  corundum  (Petrie,  P\rauittls  and  Temples  of 
Cizeh,  173).  We  need  have  little  hesitation,  therefore, 
in  deciding  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  stones  known  to 
the  Hebrews  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  ( Kzek.  2813  FA'). 
Much  less  could  it  have  been  an  inscribed  gem  in  the 
high-priestly  'breastplate'  of  P  (Ex.  ^Si8=:j'.)ii  EV)  ; 
for  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  could  engrave  the 
diamond. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  a.D.  that  the  wonderful 
skill  of  the  cinque-cento  engravers  succeeded  in  producing 
intagli  upon  the  diamond.  No  doubt,  even  many  of  the  works 
celebrated  under  thi-.  name  may  have  been  in  reality  cut  in  the 
white  topaz  or  the  colourless  sapphire;  hut  Clusiu-.,  a  most 
competent  judge,  declares  not  only  that  <"  lenient  P.irago  had 
engraved  on  a  diamond  the  portrait  of  J  'en  <  .nlo-.  as  a  betrothal 
present  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  but 
ako  that  he  had  himself  seen  it  during  his  stay  in  Spain  in 
15C4.     Birago  had  engraved  the  arms  of  Spain  as  a  seal.      P.vAo 

1  CpDnhm,  Cheyne. 

2  Obelisks  were  characteristic  of  Egyptian  sun- worship  (cp 
Jer.  43  13). 

3  Bosanquet  (TSBA  337)  explained  the  alleged  phenomenon 
as  the  disturbance  of  the  shadow  during  the  solar  eclipse  of  nth 
Jan.639B.c.    It  is  needless  to  discuss  this.    Cp  Chwinhi.ogv,  §17. 
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Morigia,  too,  says  that  Teie//o  discovered  the  method  and 
engraved  the  arms  of  Chat  le^  V.  on  a  diamond,  whil-st  Jacobus 
Thronus  is  said  Id  have  engraved  on  a  diamond  the  arms  of 
England,  for  (.Juceii  Mary  of  England,  Philip's  consort. 

Diamond  occurs  four  times  in  EV — once  (Jer.  17 1) 
to  translate  the  Heb.  vet?  ( didtn/r),    which  was  almost 

2.  The  Hebrew    ",irt,ain!y  COTunduJ»   (see  A,^"AN;r' 
t  §  3),  the  only  substance  used  by  the 

(berks  to  engrave  gems  down  to  the 

end  of  the  fourth    century  B.C.,    and   thrice  (Ex.  28 18 

39  11  K/ek.  ^8,_.)   to  translate  the  Heb.  cSv  (yahdlom). 

See  Pkkcious  Stones.  w.  k. 

DIANA  Uptgmic  [Ti.  Will,  Acts  I924/:).  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  early  religion  of  Asia  Minor 

1.  The  ffoddess  waS  the  worshiP  of  a  niother-goddess 
j  -u  in  whom   was  adored    the   mystery  of 

and  her        ,w  ,     ,,     .  .  /       J  t 

,  .  Nature,  perpetually  dying  and  perpetu- 

^'        ally  self-reproducing.        She   'had    her 

chosen  home  in  the  mountains,    amid  the  undisturbed 

hie  of  Nature,  among  the  wild  animals   who  continue 

free  fmm   the  artificial  and  unnatural  rules  constructed 

by  men'   {Ramsay,  Hist.    Phryg,   1 8q)  ;   the  lakes  with 

their   luxuriant    shores   also  were  her  favoured  abode  ; 

and,  generally,  in  all  the  world  of  plants  and  animals 

her  power  was  manifest.      It  was  easy  to  identify  such 

a  goddess  with  the  Greek  Artemis,  for  the  latter  also 

was  originall}'  the  queen  of  nature  and  the  nurse  of  all 

life  ;   but  from  first  to  last  the  Ephesian  goddess  was  an 

oriental  divinity. 

Under  different  names,  but  with  essential  identity  of 
character,  the  great  goddess  was  worshipped  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  various  modifications  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ception often  came  into  contact  with,  and  influenced,  one 
another,  as  though  they  were  originally  distinct.  In  northern 
and  eastern  Phrygia  the  great  Nature-goddess  was  worshipped 
as  Cybele.  In  Lydia  Katakekaumene  she  was  invoked  as 
Artemis,  and  also  by  the  Persian  name  Anaitis,  introduced 
perhaps  by  Asiatic  colonists  planted  in  the  Heimos  valley  by 
Cyrus  (Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  As.  J\/in.  131).  She  was  known 
there  also  as  Leto,  which  is  her  title  at  Hierapolis  and 
Dionvsi  .polis.  As  Leto  she  is  traceable  through  Lycia  and 
western  Pisielia  to  the  Pamphylian  Perga,  where  again  she  is 
also  called  Aru-niis  (Str.  667).  The  name  Leto  is  the  Semitic 
Al-lat  (n^N,  cp  'AA-iAar,  Herod.  1131),  and  points  to  Semitic 
influence,  radiating  perhaps  from  Cyprus  (Rams.  Hist.  Phryg. 
I90). 

The  world-renowned  seat  of  this  worship  was  Ephesus 
(Acts  I927  fy  8\t)  i]  'Affi'a  teal  77  otKov/ieuri  (r^Serac  :  the 
festival  in  her  honour  was  called  OUov^eviKa).  The  fame 
of  the  Ephesian  shrine  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  'the  Asian  mead  by  the  streams  of  the  Cayster' ( Horn. 
IL  2461)  was  the  natural  meeting-point  of  the  religious 
ideas  brought  westwards  by  the  expansion  of  the  pre- 
Aryan  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor  (Sayce,  Anc.  Emp.  430), 
and  of  the  foreign,  Semitic,  influences  which  penetrated 
the  peninsula  at  various  points  on  the  coast  where 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  was  active.  Thus 
must  we  explain  the  peculiar  composite  features  of  the 
hierarchy  which  early  grew  up  round  the  temple  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cayster.  It  consisted  of  certain  vestals 
(■n-apd^poi)1  under  the  presidency  of  a  eunuch-pnest, 
bearing  the  titular  name  Megabyzos  (Str.  641).  Some 
have  understood  the  passage  in  Strabo  to  assert  the 
existence  of  a  College  of  Mcgabyzoi  ;  but  probably 
merely  a  succession  is  meant  {one  only  in  Xen.  Anab. 
53,  §  6  f.  and  App.  />'C  5  9).  Persia  was  probably 
the  source  of  supply.  There  were  three  grades  among 
the  veslals,  who  seem  to  have  had,  besides,  u  female 
superintendent  (Plut.  .  ///  sent.  7!'a  34  Reiske).  There 
is  no  evidence  {Hicks,  Inscr.  Brit.  Mas.  3  2,  p.  85) 
that  they  were  called  ixiXicrvai,  though  the  statement  is 
usually  made  (after  Guhl,  Ephesiaca,  108)  ;  certain 
priestesses  of  the  Great  Mother  were  so  called,  however, 
according  to  Lactantius  {fust.  I22),  and  the  bee  was 
the  regular  type  on  the  coins  (Head,  Coins  of  Eph.). 

There  was  also  a  college  of  priests  fEcrcn^es).  The 
popular    derivation    of    the    name    was    from    i<jfj.6s~ 

1  For  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  connection  with  the 
Anatolian  system,  see  Ramsay,  Hist.  Phryg.  1  96. 
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*  swarm '  (so  Curtius,  Ephesos,  36) ;  but  it  is  perhaps  wrong 
to  follow  Light  foot  [Coloss.  Intro,  p.  94)  in  denying  all 
connection  with  the  name  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Essenes.  These  priests  were  the  connecting  link,  between 
the  hierarchy  and  civic  life — e.g. ,  they  cast  the  lot  which 
determined  the  Thousand  and  Tribe  of  a  newly  created 
citizen  (Hicks,  I.e. ,  no.  447,  etc.).  Neither  their  number 
nor  the  mode  of  their  appointment  is  known,  but  they 
held  (jffice  onlyfor  a  year  and  superintended  the  feasts  at 
the  Artemisium  following  the  sacrifices  at  the  Artemisia, 
or  annual  Festival  (Paus.  viii.  13 1).  For  minor  sacred 
officials  see  Hicks,  I.e.  85/". 

The  .urilu^ous  establishments  of  the  goddess  Ma  in  the  remote 
1.  uf  A -1.1  Minor,  at  the  two  Komanas  (Cappadncia,  Str.  535  ; 
IV'  itus,  id.  557),  show  us  the  system  in  a  more  thorough-going 
f  >rm  .  Stvabo's  words  (wv\  fie  ri  /xev  ^uAaTTerai  ruiv  vofjiifjuov  to. 
6'  i}rror>  imply  that  the  grosser  features  of  the  cult  had  been  got 
riil  '.if  ;it  Kphesus.  In  the  eastern  shrines  we  have  a  presiding 
priest  alli'^'l  in  blood  to  the  reigning  family,  and  second  only 
to  him  in  honour,  ruling  the  temple  and  the  attendant  icpofioiAoi 
(6jm  in  number),  and  enjoying  the  vast  revenues  of  the  sacred 

Ol. it.;-.. 

Thecultus-statuewas  thoroughly  oriental  inform,  being 
a  one  surmounted  by  a  bust  covered  with  breasts  (Jcr. 
Pnvf.  E/>h.).  Like  the  most  ancient 
image  of  Athena  at  Athens  (Paus. 
i.  'JiJb)  and  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Tauris  ( Eur.  /ph.  T. 
977),  and  that  of  the  allied  Cybele  of  Pessinus,  it  'fell 
down  frum  Jupiter'  {so  AV  and  RV  in  Acts  19  35  :  rod 
Sioirerous,  '  that  fell  from  heaven  ').  Such  w;is  her  form 
wherever  she  was  worshipped  as  Ephesian  Artemis  ;  but 
on  the  coins  we  find  mostly  the  purely  Hellenic  type. 
The  '  silver  shrines  '  (Acts  EJ24  vaol)  were  ottered  by  the 
rich  in  the  temple  :  poorer  worshippers  would  dedicate 
shrines  of  marble  or  terra-cotta. 

Numerous  examples  in  marble,  and  some  in  terra-cotta,  are 
extant  {A then.  Mitth.  ^40,  Arch.  Zeit.,  i83o)  ;  the  series  shows 
ccniinuous  development  I rom  the  earliest  known  representation 
of  the  Mot-her-^oJ'J^ss  (the  so-called  '  Niube  '  at  Magnesia  near 
Mt.  SipyHi-)  to  such  as  that  figured  in  Harrison,  Myth,  and 
j\I,'/i.  of  A  t/tc/is,  48  (cp  Rams,  in  J /IS,  1882,  p.  45).  Such  shrines 
w,:re  iiurhaps  aUu  kept  in  private  houses  (Paus.  iv.  31 8  drSpes 
li'iia  8tu>\>  p-aAiarn  ayrtvcTLi/  ev  Tifj-jj).  Similar  .shrines  were  carried 
in  iliu  sacred  professions  which  constituted  an  important  part  of 
ancient  ritual  (I gnat,  ai  hph.  q  o-iieoSoi  Tj-ai'Tf-j,  t)to  ,'topot  kcu 
I'ao/xipoi;  Metaphr.  I 'it.  Timo'k.  1  769  :  eiutuAa  81a  xetP°S 
e\ovT£s  in  the  festival  called  Kariyuiyiot'  ;  7/tscr.  Brit.  M  us.  '6 
no.  40. 1,  referring  to  the  thirty  p.-kl  ami  silver  a.treiKQvL<rixo.Ta. 
piescnted  Uy  C.  Vilmis  Salutaris  in  104  A.D>). 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  shrines  many  hands  and 
much  capital  were  employed  (Acts  EJ24  Trapeixero  rots 
re^ircus  ovk  oXiyrjy  epycuTiav). 

The  characteristic  formula  of  invocation  was  /xeydXtj 
"\j)T€fjLis  (whence  we  must  accept  the  reading  of  D  as 
against  the  fj.eya\r]  7}  " '  Aprefxis  of  the  other  MSS).  The 
ep  thet  is  applied  in  inscriptions  (C/G  2903  C,  rrjs 
fx:yd\7)^  Qeas  r  A  pre /.ados  ;  ib.  6797,  'E^eirof  '  Avaaaa). 
Its  use  in  invocation  has  been  detected  at  other  centres 
of  the  allied  cults. 

This  wis  the  case,  for  example,  at  the  shrine  of  Artemis- be  to 
and  Apollo-Lairbeno-i  at  JJi.niysopolis  (Rams.  /fist.  J'Jiry^. 
1  151,  n.  4>),  //.eyas  'AttoAAuj  Aepju.iji/6?,  see  J.  Hell.  Stud.,  iSon, 
p.  216  f.  ;  cp  Hist.  Phryg.  151,  n.  53,  evxa-PL<J"r<*>  M-^r^i  Atjtw 
on  e£  liSm^iroiv  Suvara.  ttolci).  In  an  inscription  frum  the 
]. initial  (mod.  /■'g'ird/r  Geul  and  Ho  Iran  G.),  where  Artemis  of 
t!ie  lakes  was  revered,  we  have  the  formula  Mcy  At)  *Apre^,t£ 
( lv am-;.  Hist.  Geosrr,  of  AM,  410).  The  Artemis  ,yi  Therma  in 
l.-'-iiios  is  invoked  by  the  phrase  '(.It-eat  Artemis  of  Therma' 
which  appears  on  a  stone  still  standing  by  the  road  between 
I  nermaanl  Mitylene  (5  -til  de  Corr.  Hc'L,  i38o,  p.  430).  The 
Artemis  or"  Perga  also  affords  a  parallel  (Rams.  Church  in  R. 
Emp.  138  ;  cp  also  id.  Hist.  Gcog.  of  AM,  292). 

All  these  examples  show  that  the  power of  the  goddess 
was  a  prominent  idea  in  the  cult,  and  give  point  to  the 
reiteration  of  the  formula  by  the  mob  (Acts  I934).  Cp 
Xen.  Eph.  In,  ouvvjo  rk  trot  rrjv  irdrpiov  rjfjuv  $ebv, 
ri)v  fieyd\T)v  'E<p€(riu}v  "Aprep.iv. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  populnritv  of  the  temple  was 
its  right  of  asylum.  Whatever  the  fate  of  the  town,  the 
Th     t  1      temple  and  all  within  the  precinct  were 

"  '  safe  (Pans.  vii.  '2  3  tols  Se  irepl  rb  Upbv 
oIkovgl  dec/xa  ijv  ovbiv.  Cp  also  Herod.  1  26  ;  Cic.  I 'err. 
ii.  1  33  ;  Strabo,  641).  The  peribolos-area  was  several 
times  enlarged — by  Alexander  the  Great  who  extended 
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it  to  a  radius  of  a  stade  from  the  temple,  and  again  by 
Mithridates.  Antony  doubled  it,  taking  in  fxepos  tl  ttjs 
TTuXews — i.e. ,  part  of  the  suburbs.  This  extension  worked 
in  favour  of  the  criminal  elapses  (Strabo,  i.e.,  Tac.  Ann. 
3 60),  so  that  Augustus  in  6  B.C.  narrowed  the  sanctuary 
area,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  (Hicks,  I.e.  no. 
522/!).  There  was  a  further  revision  by  Tiberius  in 
22  a. d.  (Tac.  A?in.  36i).  Connected  with  this  security 
was  the  use  of  the  place  as  a  national  and  private  bank 
of  deposit  (Dio  Chrys.  Rhod.  Or.  595;  see  also  Cces. 
Bell.  Civ.  333  105;  Strabo,  640).  From  the  deposits, 
loans  were  issued  to  individuals  or  communities  (Hicks, 
Manual  Gr.  Hist.  I  user.  no.  205). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  opposition  to  Paul  did  not 
originate  among  the  priests  (see  Ephests).  The 
energies  of  the  priests  of  the  great  shrines  must  have 
been  largely  directed  to  the  absorption  of  kindred 
elements  in  the  new  cults  with  which  they  came  in  con- 
tact, or  at  any  rate  to  the  harmonising  of  the  various 
rival  worships.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the 
tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  see  in  foreign  deities  the 
figures  of  their  own  pantheon.  That  very  definite  steps 
were  taken  in  Ephesus  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  cult  of 
Apollo  is  proved  by  the  localisation  there  of  the  birth- 
place of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Str.  639,  Tac.  Ann.  36i  ; 
cp  Pauly's  Realenc.  1373).  The  teaching  of  Paul  would 
seem  but  another  importation  from  the  E. ,  likely  to 
effect  a  revival  redounding  to  the  advantage  of  the 
temple.  This  blindness  of  the  priesthood  to  the  real 
tendencies  of  the  new  teaching  is  well  illustrated  at 
Lystra,  where  the  priest  of  Zeus  Propoleos  is  foremost 
in  doing  honour  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  14 13). 
Not  until  a  later  period  was  this  attitude  exchanged  for 
one  of  hostility  ;  the  earliest  pagan  opposition  was  based 
on  lower  grounds  than  those  of  religion  (Rams.  Church 
in  R.  Emp.  131,  200).  [See  especially  Zimmermann, 
Ephesos  i in  erst  en  Christ  I.  Jahr/uindert,    1874.] 

,  W.  J.  w. 

DIBLAH  (nrp:n;  AeBA^O^  [BAQ]),  Ezek.  6r4 
RV.      See  Riblah. 

DIBLAIM  (D^l),  Hos.  13  ;  see  Gomer  (2). 

DIBLATH  (iinjm  in  MT;  the  statement  that  the 
true  Palestinian  reading  is  '2~\  is  weakly  attested  [Ba.]  ; 
AgBAaOa  [BAQ>]),  Ezek.  6i4-W(RV  Diblah),  where 
the  '  toward  '  of  EV  demands  an  emended  text.  See 
Riblah. 

DIBLATHAIM  (nf^n^nT),    Nu.  3346  ;   see  Beth- 

DIBLATHAI.M. 

DIBON  (;i3s"I  ;  so  thrice  [Ba.  ad  Is.  152]  ;  else- 
where in  OT  and  on  Muabite  stone  ps"I,  and  so 
A&iBtON  [BAFE] — whence  the  true  pronunciation  is 
probably  Daibon,  Meyer,  ZA  IV  1 128,  n.  2 — but  in 
Josh.  EJ17  AaiBcop  [-M-  AeBojN  [L]). 

,.  A  city  of  Mo.tb  (Is.  15z,  AiflSwy  [BNcorr-ij1-]. 
Aaip-ijSav  ['«*],  Ae,i.  K'T],  Jer.  48 1222  defou  [N], 
[a]oat/3wc  [{\}])>  the  modern  fjlbdn,  about  3  m.  N. 
from  Aroer  and  4  from  the  Arnon.  A  fragment  of  an 
ancient  song  preserved  by  JE  in  Nu.  21  commemorates 
the  conquests  of  the  Amorite  king  Sihon  over  Moab 
'from  Heshbon  to  Dibon  '  [v.  30).  According  to  Nu. 
3234  [E]  it  was  '  built '  bv  the  Gadites,  and  it  is  alluded 
to  as  Dibon-Gad  in  Nu.  334s/  [P].  Josh.  13 17  [P] 
gives  it  to  the  Reubenites.  In  Is.  15 9  the  name  is 
written  Dim<  >n  [q.v  ]  It  was  at  Diban  that  the 
famous  stone  of  King  Mesha  was  discovered  in  1868. 

2.  In  list  of  Tudahite  villages  (Ezra,  ii.  §  5  [/>]  §  15 
[1]  a),  Neh.  11  25  (AtjSwv  j\Sc-a '"£•]•  om.  BA)  ;  perhaps 
the  Dimonaii  ['/."'■]  of  Josh.  I022. 

DIBRI   (nm,;     A*Bp[e]i     [BAF],     z^MBpi    [L] ; 

Dabri),  father  of  Siiei.omitii  [f?. ,  no.  1]  ;   Lev.  24n.f 

P's  storv  of  the  son  of  Shelomith  who  blasphemes  '  the 

Name ' x  bears  a  close  family  likeness  to  the  incident  in 

'*■  So  MT.     The  original  text  no  doubt  had  '  Yah  we. 


DIDYMUS 


DINAH 


Nu.  25i4j^  There  the  nuirriago  of  Zimri  (a  name 
nut  unlike  Dibri)1  with  a  Midiamtess  is  the  cause  of  sin, 
and  here  the  offender  is  the  son  of  i  mked  union. 
Zimri  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  which,  according 
to  Cnjn.  4b'  ui,  had  Caimunite  relations,  and  in  the  person 
of  Dibri  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  pilloried  (see  Dyn,  §  8). 
In  both  stories  the  prevailing  principle  is  the  necessity 
of  cutting  off  Israel  from  all  strangn-s  ;  cp  Neh(,>2  ]  ;j  v ., 
and  see  Bertholet,  Stcl/itng  d.  Israel.  147. 

DIDYMUS  (AiAy-Woe  [Ti.  WII]),  Jn.  11 16  eie.  ; 
see  Thomas. 

DIKLAH  (H^p-l;  AgkAa  [AKL],  in  Ch.  AgkAam 
[A];  om.  B;  ,/.<.,■),  .son  of  Jokt;m  (Cm.  IO27  t  fh. 
I21).  The  name  is  obscure;  it  has  been  supposed  by 
Bochart  and  others  to  design;) te  '  a  palm-bearing 
district'  (cp  Ar.  d.i/^i/''",  a  sort  of  palm  tree,  and  see 
BDB).  Hornmel  connects  it  with  the  name  of  the 
Paradise  river  Hid-dekel  (see  I'akai'usi?  ). 

DILEAN,  RV  Dilan  []^!  ;  AaA<v\  [B] ;  -Aa*  [A] ; 
-AA&.N  [L].  Besh.  *.^X?K  an  unidentified  city  in  the 
Shephelah  of  J  in  hi  h  (Josh.  lf.;,;U  It  occurs  with 
Mizpeh  (Tell  es-Safiych)  in  a  group  apparently  N.  of 
the  group  comprising  Lachish  and  Eglon. 

DILL  (to  anhGon),  Mt.  23^  RVniu-;  EV  Anise 
(,;.,.). 

DIMNAH  inrn  ;  Aamna  [AL] ;  ceAU  [B]),  one 
of  the  cities  of  Zcbulun  theoretically  assigned  to  the 
Levites  (Josh.  21 35T  B).  It  is  mentioned  together  with 
Nahalal  {'/.  v. ).  The  form,  however,  seems  incorrect  ; 
we  should  rather  read  Rimmonah,  with  Di. ,  Berth., 
Bennett.  Cp  Rimmono  (1  Ch.  662  [77]),  and  see 
Rimmon,  ii.  3.  T.  K.  C. 

DIMON  (I'V^n  ;  AeiMCON  [B  twice];  peMMtON 
[Xc-1'  c-b  twice,  AB  once,  CV"  once];  AeMMCON  [once  m  i° 
sup  ras  Na?  ;  AepwoJN  N  fort]  ;  A1M6ON  [once  Qmff-]  ; 
Newwco  [once  N""]>.  a  town  of  Moab  mentioned  only 
in  Is.  15 9  (twice).  According  to  Che.  pen  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  l—2'j  Ximrim  [(/.^'.];  it  is  no  objection  to  this 
view  that  Ximrim  has  already  been  mentioned  in  v.  6  ; 
Madmen  in  Jer.  482  is  still  more  plainly  a  corruption 
of  Ximrim.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  traditional  text 
suppose  that  Dimon  =  Dibon,  the  former  with  m  being 
chosen  on  account  of  the  assonance  with  dam,  '  blood,' 
or  else  that  some  unknown  place  is  referred  to  (accord- 
ing to  Duhm,  on  the  border  of  Edom  ;  cp  16  j  and  see 
2  K.  322).  The  former  view  is  the  more  prevalent  one. 
If  Abana  =  Amana,  may  not  Dimon  be  equivalent  to 
Dibon  ?  Jerome  in  his  commentary  says,  'Usque 
hodie  indifferenter  et  Dimon  et  Dibon  hoc  oppidulum 
dicitur,"  and  in  the  OT  itself  we  find  Dimonah  [</.?'.] 
and  Dibon  (2)  used  for  the  same  place.  If  Dibon  be 
meant  in  Is.  15,  '  the  waters  of  Dimon'  may,  according 
to  Hitzig  and  Dilhnnnn,  be  <.*  reservoir  such  as  many 
cities  probably  possessed  (cp  Cant.  74  [5].  but  see 
Heshbon;.  The  Arnon  flowed  too  far  off  from  the 
town  to  be  meant.  Still  the  text  may  be  admitted  to 
be  doubtful.  n.  w.  11. 

DIMONAH  (ruicn  ;  perMA  [B],  Aimojna  [AB]), 
a  Judahite  city  on  the  border  of  Edom  (Josh,  la 22). 
Perhaps  the  Dibon  (2)  of  Xeh.  11  25  (cp  Dibon  and 
Dimon  in  Monti).  Knobel  and  others  suggest  the- modern 
KIi.  edh-Dheib  or  et-Teiyibeh,  i\  m.  NE.  of  Tell'Arfid  ; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  Pesh.  J^a^Oi*  presupposes 
a  form  jtjidt  ;  cp  the  variation  given  under  Dannah. 

DINAH  (HJn  ;  A[e]iNA  [AL]),  'daughter'  of  Leah 
and  'sister'  of  Simeon  and  Levi. 

Whilst    Ben-oni   left  behind  it  some  memorials   (see 

BiiN-o.M),  the  disappearance  of  Dinah,    to  judge  from 

_  the   absence   of  all  later   traces,   seems  to 

1.  Gen.  34.  haye    been    at-jSOiute_       In    J's  story,     how- 

1  Note  L's  reading  above.  Zimri  in  oM  Ar.  (Sah.)  com- 
pounds is  dimri  (see  Znu.r,  i.,  n.J ;  and  for  interchange  of 
b  and  m  cp  Zabdi,  n. 

Iioi 


ever,  when  Simeon  and  Levi  fell  upon  the  people  of 
Shcchem,  as  the  Danites  fell  upon  Laish,  their  attempt 
to  carry  Dinah  away  was  successful.  Two  explanations 
are  possible.  Dinah  may  have  disappeared  as  a  tribe 
later  nlong  with  its  rescuers1 — there  is,  however,  a 
difference:  the  brother  tribes  left  traces  (see  Levi, 
Simi  on}— or  the  success  of  the  raid  may  be  an  element 
of  exaggeration  in  the  story:  Dinah  may  ha\e  been 
absorbed  into  Shethem.  Indeed  the  question  suggests 
itself,  as  it  dors  in  the  c;ise  of  the  other  '  wives  '  in  the 
patriarch  stories  (see  Zn  pah,  BiuiAH,  Rachel, 
Li:\h),  Have  we  here  re;illv  a  distinct  tribe?  or  does 
Dinah  simply  mean  Ismehtish  families  (of  whatever 
clan)  that  settled  in  Shcchem? 

Unfortunately  J's  story  is  incomplete:  we  are  not 
told  what  the  dowry  demanded  of  Miechem  was,  or 
why  the  city  was  attacked.  A  later  nee  forgot  that  in 
(  \in;i;i.n  only  the  Philistines  were-  uiieircuinciscd  (see 
ClKCi'Mi"  ision,  tj  3),  and  thought  that  Israel  could 
never  h?ve  eonsented  to  settle  in  Sheehem  unless  that 
town  adopted  the  circumcision  rite.  J  cannot  have 
meant  this. 

Unlike  the  raid  on  Laish,  that  on  Sheehem  seems  to 
have  been   condemned  by  public  sentiment.       'Cursed 


2.  Motive. 


be  their  anger,'  says  the  '  Blessing  of  Jacob,' 


3.  Meaning. 


for  it  was  fierce,  and  their  wrath,  for  it 
was  cruel '  ;  but  according  to  J  the  chief  reason  of  this 
disfavour  was  that  the  safety  of  Israel  had  been  im- 
perilled. The  judgment  that  overtook  the  perpetration 
of  the  raid  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Blessing  :  they 
should  be  divided  and  scattered.  One  instinctively 
asks,  How  does  this  'judgment'  stand  related  to  the 
name  dina/i?  Does  one  explain  the  other?  and,  if  so, 
which? 

The  Dinah  story  may  be  regarded  as  an  explanation 
of  the  'judgment'  either  on  Sheehem  or  on  Simeon- 
Levi.  It  is  also,  however,  fitted  to  serve  as  a  popular 
explanation  of  the  name  Jacob,  which  it  assigns  to  the 
immigrant  people  :  Jacob  was  a  wily  people  ;  and  he 
paid  back  an  injury  done  him.  Stories  are  easily 
worked  up  so  as  to  explain  several  distinct  points. 

It  was  a  common  belief  in  the  days  of  the  monarchy 
that  the  Leah  tribes  had  been  in  the  highlands  of 
Ephraim  before  they  settled  in  the  south 
(see  Israel,  §  7,  Levi,  Simkon,  Dan, 
§  2).  The  point  that  concerns  us  here  is  whether  some 
of  them  settled  in  Sheehem.  Unfortunately  the  earliest 
traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us  belong  to  an  age 
when  there  was  no  distinct  memory  of  the  real  course  of 
events.  Every  one  knew  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Israelites  had  planted  themselves  in  the  hill-country 
but  had  not  yet  incorporated  Sheehem- — the  belief  of 
a  later  age,  that  it  was  the  resting-place  of  the  remains 
of  Joseph,  had  not  arisen— but  as  to  how  it  became 
Israelite  there  were  already  various  theories.  One  story 
told  of  deeds  of  sword  and  bow  (Gen. -1822  Judg.  945)  ; 
another  made  more  of  a  treaty  or  contract  of  some  kind 
(connubium?  circumcision?  a  sale  of  property?  an 
alliance  [jyu]  ?  ;  33  19  34)-  It  might  perhaps  be  sug- 
gested that  the  sad//xa-a\Yv.mce  with  the  Shechemites 
(Judg.  831)  points  to  a  third  story,  *.  story  of  an  Abiez- 

1  Prof.  Cheyne  thinks  that  the  disappearance  of  the  tribe  is 
actually  recorded  in  ^5  8  :  that  what  K  wrote  was  not  'and 
there  died  Deborah,'  but  'and  there  died  Dinah.'  There  are 
certainly,  as  he  urges,  difficulties  in  the  text  as  it  stands:  the 
connecting  of  a  famous  tree  with  a  nurse  ;  the  preservation  of 
the  name  (contrast  Gen.  2459,  where  moreover  (5  read  rupQ 
for  rij-yjn  :  to  virapxovra  avrifc  :  cp  31  is)  ;  the  presence  of  the 
nurse  in  the  train  of  Jacob;  the  whole  Jacob-clan  making  a 
solemn  mourning  over  her ;  the  geographical  discrepancy 
between  Gen.  35  8  and  Judg.  4  3.  He  therefore  proposes  to 
emend  Hp3"l  nprc  n~C~i  into  HTD3H  3yV]  P3  run  and  to 
read:  'And  Dinah,  Jacob's  eldest  daughter,  died,  and  was  buried 
at  the  foot  of  [the  hill  of]  Bethel,  and  was  buried  under  the  Tree  ; 
so  its  name  is  called  Allon-bakuth  '  (see  Ai.i.on-bacuth).  The 
destruction  of  a  tribe  would  certainly  fully  account  for  the 
mourning  \bdkuth).  Both  J  (Gen.  tf"3  =  )  and  P  (Gen.  46  7)  re- 
present Jacob  as  having  more  than  one  daughter. 


DINAITES 


DISEASES 


rite  settlement  in  Shechem.  The  idea  of  the  covenant, 
however,  may  be  simply  a  popular  attempt  to  explain 
the  name  Ba.vl-berith  [q.v.)y  like  the  story  connected 
with  tin-  name  Jerubbaal  (see  Gideon).  The  warlike 
story",  though  early,  may  have  to  be  cl.r-.xjd  with  others 
of  the  same  type.  The  peaceable  settlement  theory  is 
historically  the  most  probnble  ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  question  the  occurrence  of  a  Dinah  raid,  less  success- 
ful   than   the    Danite.      See,    further,    Li-.vi,    Simmon, 

JUP.VH.  H.  W.  H. 

DINAITES  (NM5s'rl),  mentioned  with  the  Aphar- 
SATIICIiitms,  Tarpelites  [</>/. v.],  and  others,  in  the 
Aramaic  letter  from  Rehum  to  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  4g). 
It  is  improbable  that  the  word  is  an  ethnic  name  (so 
(P1  A,  8[c\lvolol,  dtnaei  [Vg.]),  and  we  should  rather 
point  k*j*i  '  judges  '  (so  <5L  oi  Kpirai).  It  is  the  Aramaic 
translation  of  the  Persian  title  datdbhar.  Cp  Hoffmann, 
Z.t,  1887,  p.  55;  Schrader,  JiW'B^  \  Andreas  in 
Marti,   Dibl.   Aram.   Cram.   59*. 

DINHAEAH  (ron^;  AgnnaBa  [ADEL]),  the 
city  of  the  Edomite  king  Bi*:la  [q.v. ),  Gen.  0I132. 
Almost  beyond  ,..  doubt  n^nn  is  a  corruption  of  mm 
(cp  v.  37).  See  Rki.\,  and  cp  Che.  (U.Z,  May  '99. 
It  is  a  mere  accident  that  several  names  can  be 
quoted  somewhat  resembling  iJinhabah.  Thus  in  the 
Amarna  tablets  Tunip  or  Dunip  is  mentioned  as  in  the 
land  of  Martu.  Tunipa  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  the 
X.  Syrian  places  conquered  by  Thotmes  III.  (Tomkins, 
AY'1-'  ~>2y).  There  was  a  Danaba  in  Palmyrene  Syria 
(Ptol.  v.  I524;  Assemani,  Bibl.  Or.  32,  p.  v't^A  ^°'^- 
quoted  by  Km.),  and  a  Danabe  in  P.ab\l«nna  (Zosim. 
1 1 1st.  :i_7).  There  was  also  a.  Dannaba  in  X.  Moab 
(CAS*  114. si).  AToneib(/>£^map)orThenib(Tristram) 
is  to  be  found  NF,  of  Hesban  ;  the  PHF  map  calls  it 
Mudb.it  el  Toneib,  but  the  Beni  Sakhr  '  knew  not  Hod- 
bat  '  ((  ;ray  Hill,  PEFQ,  1896,  p.  46).  With  this  place 
Dinlnli.ih  is  identified  by  \.  Riess,  Bibel- Atlas,  and 
Tomkins,  PEFQ,  1891,  p.  2>-~f-  T.  k.  0. 

DINNER  (apicton),  Mt.  2i'4  etc.  See  Meals, 
§  2,  11. 

DIONYSIA  (Aionycia  [VA]),  2  "Mace.  67   RY'nt'  ; 

EV  li.M  CUES. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  AREOPAGITE  (AiONycioc  [o] 

Ap60n<\r[e]lTHC  [Ti.  WH"]),  one  of  Paul's  Athenian 
converts  (Acts  17;u>-      See  Damakis. 

Kusel.iins  {HE  34  423)  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  Db>nvsius, 
bishop  of  Corinth,  who  flourished  about  171  A.n.,  that  I  >h>nvMus 
the  Areop.y^itu  became  first  bishop  of  Athens.  In  ecclesiastical 
trailitiun  he  is  sometimes  confounded  with  St.  Dc-nis,  the  first 
apMsilc  of  France,  a  confusion  which  was  grc-alv  f^ierLd  by 
Abln>t  Hilduin  of  St.  Denis  (834  a.d  )  in  his  Art,>/>,i>*itiia, 
whkli  made  lar^e  use  of  spurious  documents.  The  impi  -rtaut 
writings  of  the  I'seudo-Dionysius  Arenpn-ita,  first  juuiiti.  nn-d  in 
the  sixth  century,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible. 

DIONYSUS  (AiONycoc  [VA]),  2  Mace.  67  RVme-; 
EV  Hacciu's. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS      (Aioc       korinOioy      [VA], 

*»i*»i**ijJL  [Pesh.];   s  Mace.  Il2if);   see  Month,  §  4. 

DIOSCURI  (AlOCKOYPOl  [Ti,  WH]),  Acts  ^n 
RV"1*  ;  AV  Castor  and  Pollux. 

DIOTREPHES  ( A  lOTpecpHC  [Ti.  WH])  is  the  subject 
of  unfavourable  comment  in  3Jn.  gf.  Beyond  what  is 
there  stated,  nothing  is  known  concerning  him. 

DIPHATH  iH^i,  iCh.  I6f  AVmu.  and  RV ;  AV 
and  RYni-    Riphath. 

DISCIPLE.     One  who   learns   (cp   Ok.    m<\8hthc 

from  manBano)),  ^s  opposed  to  one  who  leaches 
(AiAackaAoc)  ;  see  Rakki,  Teacher. 

A\'  ami  R\'  imth  give  'disciples'  in  Is.  s  16  (discipuli  [Vg.]), 
and  kV'n^  in  rii'^  and  "4  13  (Trai5[e]t'a,  diSaKri'^  [JINAQ]).  In 
each  case  this,  represents  C'T^,  'those  who 
are  taiulit  or  trained.'  A  synonymous  word 
from  the  same  root  is  ~""v",  common  in  late  Jewish  writings 
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1.  OT  usage. 


<cp  esp.  C'TTfi  'TENh,  'disciples  of  the  wise'),  and  found  once 
in  1  Ch.  2jji,  where  the  contrast  between  6  ixaBr\Tr\^  and  o 
StSda-KaXos  (for  which  cp  also  Mt.  IM25)  is  expressed  by  J'-? 
"T^^jTCV  'as  well  .  .  .  the  teacher  as  the  scholar'  (reAeitoi' 
Kai  ii.txv&txv6vTU}V  [T1AL1,  r<n'i'(wi'  per  a.  ixav9di'ovro<;,  L],  doctits 
pariter  ct  indoctus  IV'.;.]).  The  apparent  parallel  in  'master 
and  scholar'  Mai.  2  12  AV  (MT  Hii'l  T^  magistriun  ct  dtstipu- 
limi)  is  untrustworthy  ;  the  passage  is  rendered  in  many  different 
ways,  and  is  certainly  corrupt.1  In  the  LXX^.a0»jT^?  occurs  only 
in  A,  for  CTi^N  'friends'  (as  if  from  -""K  'to  teach'),  viz.,  in 
Jer.  132i,  and  in  Jer.  20  1 1  4i-g  where  b  (and  in  -H'>9  A1-1,  see 
Hatch-Redpath,  ConcorJ.uicc)  correctly  reads /j-a^-n-js.  On  the 
subject  generally  sec-  Lnt  'Ca Tio.v. 

In  the  NT  fj.a$r)Tr}$  (fern.  fiadrjTpia,  Acts  9vA, 
though  limited  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  is  of  frequent 

„    .Tm  occurrence.      Here  it  sometimes   agrees 

2.  NT  usaere.     ■  ,     ,  •      .    -     /  -  ,, 

0       with   the   usage   in   Attic    (cp  especially 

Plato)    and    designates    merely  the    pupil,    one  who   is 

taught   by   another   (Mt.    1024=Ek.    C>4o).      It   is    then 

applied  to  the  followers  of  a  particular  teacher,  or  sect  : 

as,   for  example,   of   Moses   as    opposed  .to  Jesus  (Jn. 

928),  of  the  Baptist  (Mt.  9  14  Mk.  2iS),  of  the  Pharisees 

(Mt.  22 16    Mk    2iS)  ;    it    is    *K<>    used    of    Jesus    and 

his  teaching  (Jn.  <l6n  and  often).      As  referring  to  the 

followers  of  Jesus  v\e  find  that  fxadrjTT}^  is  applied  (a), 

widely,    to  all   his  adherents   and   followers  (Mt.  10 42, 

and  esp.    in  Acts  lb:  7  etc.,    only  once  followed  by  rod 

Kvpiov,    9 1),    including,    even,     those    who    had    been 

baptized  only  '  into  John's  baptism  '  (Acts  19 1-3)  ;    and 

(b),  in  a  more  restricted  manner,  to  denote  the  nucleus 

out  of  which  the  Twelve  were  chosen,  who,  themselves, 

are  also  called  fxadrfrai  in  addition  to  the  more  familiar 

name  of  dir6(TTo\oL  (Ek.  f.i  13  compared  with  Mt.   I0i, 

cp  also  Mk.  827  IO24  etc. )  ;  see  Apostle.2 

Finally,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the  term  '  disciple 

is  applied  (jn  the  plur. )  more  particular!}'  to  the  Seventy 

„    ,     ,         who  were  sent  out  by  Jesus  to  preach  the 

_/   .   ,.         Kingdom   of    Heaven    (Lk.     IO1-17).      The 

Christian         h,  ...        x  ♦     /       a-    * 

number    vanes    between    seventy  (so   Text. 

usage.      Rfv      ]Vs)]_    NACLj  and  Seventy-two  (Vg. 

Cur.    B,   D  etc.  ;    sec  more  fully    I'arioriim  Biblr  and 

(.'onim. ).      Lists    of   the    names   are   extant   in   various 

forms    and    are    ascribed     to    Dorotheos,    Epiphanius, 

Hippolytus,3    and     Sophmnius.        Thev    comprise     the 

names  in  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles  ;   but  variations 

are  to  be  found  in  each  list.      See  Lipsius,  Die  Apokry- 

fihen  Apottcl^rsc/i.   u.   .  Ipostelh^cuJ.   1 193-206. 

DISCUS  (AlCKOC  [VA]),  the  Greek  game  played  at 
the  pal  estra  introduced  by  Jnson  among  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  414)  ;  see  Hellenism,  §  4  ; 
also  Cap.  It  is  mentioned  alone,  either  as  the  chief,  or 
perhaps  only  as  an  example,  of  the  games  played. 

On  the  discus  (a  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal  [cp  '  dish 'T); 
see  Class.  Diet.  s.v.  '  Discus,'  '  Pentathlon.'  The  indi^nnlnm 
which  the  writer  displays  inwards  this  Hellenizing  innovation 
is  paralleled  in  later  times  by  the  abhorrence  the  Jews  felt  at 
the  introduction  of  the  (irccian  game  of  'dice'  (xTlipj  nvfieta.) ; 
see  Shabb.  232  and  cp  Schiir.  Gl'I  233,  n.  154. 

DISEASES.  OT  terms  for  diseases  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  vague  (it  is  still  a  widespread  practice  in 
the  East  to  refer  euphemistically  to  any  illness  of  a 
severe  nature  rather  than  to  give  it  a  name),  and  the 
nosological  explanations4  which  will  presently  be  gnen 
are  but  plausible  or  probable  conjectures.  Xot  to 
spend  time  on  general  terms  such  as  -^r;,  r,)~-,  voaos 
(rendered  'sickness,  disease'),  or  on  terms  implying  a 
theological  theory  of  disease,  such  as  ;•;:,  1-:;,  rz:i.  r,zv 
(words  which  are  often  rendered  '  plague,'  but  properly 
mean  '  stroke,'  cp  Is.  534),  we  pass  to  special  terms  for 
pestilence. 

Such  are  0?)  ni£,  (/>)  iri,  0)  rpp  and  ZL'p,  (d)  r;cn.  {a) 
n10)   mdivcth  (cp  Ass.  ////,/,};///),   Oavaros  (properly  'death'),  is 

1  Torrcy's  correction  is  plausible — to  read  ry\  c'~\C,  '  rout  and 
branch'  (cp  3  19  [4  1  ]).  '  " 

2  For  the  same  usace  cp  Tertullian,  adv.  Marc.  424. 

3  Cp  Ante-Niecne  Library,  ix.  Hippolytus,  ^i^nff. 

-*  For  these  we  have  to  acknowledge  obligations  to  Dr.  C. 
Creighton. 
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used  for  a  fatal  sickness,  such  as  the  plague,  in  Jer.  IO2  IS21 
43n  Job  -7  15.  Cp  the  use  of  Odvaros  in  Rev.  68  1S8.  (/')  *i:n, 
dllher  (perhaps  originally  a  boil  [Soein]),  BavaTos,  is  the  most 
distinctive  term  (see,  e.g.,  Ex.  93  L>t.  2S21).      Pi  >^^.il il>-,  too,  in 


the  phrase  Sy^  131,  rendered  'an  « 


sease  '  (l's.  41k),  we 


should  point  "im  (with  Lag.  Che.).  (t )  Dap,  ketebh  and  kotelh, 
'cutting  off' (Hi.  3^24  Ps.  ill 6  Hus.  13  14),  and  (</)  rjDH,  ,-,'£//; 
(properly  '  flame,'  cp  Reshepii  ;  Dt.  UU  24  Hab.  85  ||  131)  arc 
poetical  wurds.     See  Pi-:stilknck. 

The  following  terms,  which  are  of  a  more  specific 
character,  occur  chiefly  in  the  thieak-nings  of  Lev.  '22 
'20  Dt.  US  :— 

1.  "irr.n,  harhut-  (epe0icr/j.(k),  Dt.  2S--_>:?t,  extrenu:  burning,' 
K\'  '  lien  heat,"  may  refer  to  some  special  fever,  Mich  as  typhus 
or  1-el.ipMn-  fever. 

--.  ^P^l,  dalleketh  (ptyos),  Dt.  LIS  -^ t  ;  probably  inflammation. 

3.  t"l~,  heres  («fij0ij),  Dt.  _S27f,  the  itch,  probably  some 
eruptive  disease,  such  as  the  lichen  tropicus. 

4.  n?*\\  yalUpketh  ('accretion'?  Att'vjiO,  Lev.  1M -n  'J'J^-;!, 
EY  ' -.cabtbed),'  is,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  n'l^p  n'nn 
the  Egyptian  herpes. 

5.  T^~\,  y allele th  (m'pfj.r)KiCofTa),  'one  sulTeiin^  from  warts  ' 
(so  Jew.  trad.),  Lev.  -Ji'-t;  AV  ' haunn  a  wen';  RV">g. 
'h.niui;  sores'  (ulcers);  from  v's:]\  'to  lluw,'  hc-nce  'a  sup- 
puration '  ;  see  translation  of  Lev.  in  SJ!0  J\ 

6.  ""T,  kadJa'nith  (TrvpeTos),  Lev.  -i>i6  Dt.  'Js-jrf,  fe\_er 
(AV  in  Lev.  '  burning  ague '). 

Under  the  last  of  these  (kaddahath)  may  be  included 
malarial  or  intermittent  fevers,  which  are  met  with  in 
the  Jordan  valley,  but  are  not  specially  a  disease  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  owing  to  the  equable  climate  and 
the  moderate  variation  of  temperature.  It  was  at 
Capernaum  (a  place  liable  probably  to  malaria)  that 
Simun  s  wife's  mother  was  'taken  with  a  great  fever' 
{Lk.  438) — an  expression  which  is  thought  to  indicate 
medical  knowledge.1  Certainly  Galen  and  Hippocrates 
use  the  phrase,  as  Wet  stein  has  pointed  out.  There 
are  parallel  cases  in  Acts  1228  288  (see  it  10).  Accord- 
ing to  Ramsay  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller ;  cp  Expositor, 
July  1899,  pp.  20-23)  tne  'thorn  (stake)  in  the  flesh' 
spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  127  means  the  severe  headache 
(Mike  a  hot  bar')  which  follows  an  attack  of  the 
malarial  fever  of  Asia  Minor. 

7.  ~-~~\  sahepheth,  Lev.  20 16  Dt.  2S22T,  'consumption,' 
perhaps  to  be  understood  as  the  wasting  of  marasmus,  which 
may  attend  various  sicknesses.  Pulmonary  consumption  is  not, 
however,  frequent  in  Syria  (Pruner,  283). 

8.  "\,  garabh?  Lev.  21 20  22-2  Dt.  2827,  'scurvy'  (but  AV 
in  Dt.  '  acab  ').  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  some  chronic  skin 
disease  such  as  eczema  ;  a  sense  in  which  '  scurvy  '  and  '  scor- 
butic '  were  once  used. 

9.  bvaevreptov  (so  the  best  MSS),  Acts28s;  RV  (  dysentery.' 

The  last  of  these  terms,  '  dysentery, '  occurs  in  Acts 
2828+,  where  the  combination  of  relapsing  malarial 
fever  (wvpeTdts)  with  dysentery  is  carefully  noted. 
According  to  Joseph  us  {Ant.  vi.  li)  the  disease  of  the 
Philistines  in  1  S.  5  was  dysentery,  a  view  which,  if  the 
traditional  Hebrew  readings  of  the  text  may  be  accepted, 
has  some  plausibility.  The  more  usual  biblical  ex- 
pression for  dysentery  is  the  falling  out  of  the  bowels, 
implying  either  painful  straining  as  if  the  bowels  would 
fall  out,  or  some  shedding  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
a  degree  of  prolapse,  such  as  occurs  normally  in  the 
horse,  mule,  etc. 

There  is  a  singular  combination  of  the  idea  nf  bursting 
asunder  with  that  of  falling  out  in  Acts  1 18  ;  but  the  second 
part  of  this  passage  will  not  bear  the  stress  of  critical  treatment  : 
it  is  the  conventional  fate  of  traitors  in  apucryphal  legends  that 
is  assigned  to  Judas.  The  statement  must,  if  this  view  is 
correct,  be  classed  with  the  less  historical  portions  of  Acts.  Cp 
Aceldama. 

10.  <riat)\T)K6{3pu)T0$  ('eaten  of  worms')  gives  us  the 
only  detail  as  to  the  disease  by  which  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
was  carried  off  (Acts  1228).  It  reminds  us,  however, 
of  the  disease  of  which,   ace.    to  Josephus   [Ant.    xvii. 

1  Wetstein  (1752)  remarks,  'Lucas  medicus  morbos  accuratius 
describere  solet.'  Cp  Hobart,  The  Medical  Language  of  St. 
Luke,  Dublin,  1852. 

~  Cp  hx.jarah,  a  contagious  eruption  consisting  of  pustules. 
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65),  Herod  the  Great  died,  one  feature  of  which  was 
ffijij/LS  (TKu)\7)Kas  4/j.iroiovaa,  and  of  that  which  2  Mace, 
(ix.  59)  asserts  to  have  caused  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  One  is  almost  led  to  think  that,  in  the 
deficiency  of  evidence,  narrators  imagined  such  a  fate 
as  this  for  wicked  kings.  Sir  R.  Bennett  conjectures, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  Josephus'  statement  (Ant.  xix. 
82),  that  the  cause  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death  was 
perforation  of  the  bowels  by  intestinal  worms  (Diseases 
of  the  Ihhle,  103). 

On  affections  of  the  sight,  see  Eve;  on  other  diseases  see 
P011  ,  Letioisv,  I, una  ric,  Pi- si  ilence,  Thorn  in  the  Flesh, 
etc.  ;  cp  Medicini- 

DISH.  See  Bowl  (sephel),  Charger  (fc\irCih), 
Cruse  (sallahath),  and  Meals,  §  9. 

DISHAN  (JC^I;  P[e]iC60N  [ADEL],  see  Disi-ion). 
1.  A  Horite  clan,  reckoned  as  the  seventh  and  youngest 
son  of  Seir.  The  name  occurs  in  Gen.  3b 21  (onv  B, 
AlCMM  [L])  and  1  <  *h.  1  38,  Gen.  30 ^8  (pHCCON  |E|). 
iCh.  I42  (MT  ptTH;  AcMCOON  [DA]),  Gen.  ou>. 
The  name  is  practically  identical  with  DiSHON,  and 
should  perhaps  be  emended  after  <5K  to  pr'i. 

2    Gen.  oiian,  RV«>«*-,  KV  Dishon  (q.vl). 

DISHON  (pC;n  [Uli.  141];  jb;n  [i  Ch.  I38] ; 
wrongly  pointed  |C',,":1  [Gen.  8626]  ,  pCH  [Gen.  30 21]; 
]bH  [^'.  2530];  S68;  AHCtoN  [BADEL]).  Twice 
reckoned  as  the  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  30 21  1  Ch.  I38), 
but  once  (Gen.  06" 25  [Aaiacov  (L)])  as  the  son  of  Anah 
the  son  of  Seir.  His  sons  are  enumerated  in  Gen.  30  26 
(RV^g-  Disi-ian,  following  present  MT),  1  Ch.  I41 
[Aattrtav  [BAL]).      Cp  Duki-:,  i. 

In  spite  of  his  genealogical  phraseology,  the  writer  is  fully 
conscious  that  he  is  dealing  not  with  individuals  hut  with  clans. 
Dishon,  like  Lotan  and  the  other  names,  belongs  to  a  Horite 
clan.  Its  meaning  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  mountain-goat  (see 
Pygarc).  As  Di.  and  WRS  agree,  the  Horite  genealogy  is  full 
of  animal  names. 

DISPERSION.  AlACTTOpA.  so  rendered  by  RV  of 
2  Mace.  127  Jn.  735  Ja.  1 1  1  Pet.  1 1,  is  used  partly  to 
denote  the  process  itself,  the  gradual  distribution  of 
Israelites  among  foreign  lands,  and  partly  as  a  collective 
term  for  the  persons  so  dispersed  or  for  their  surround- 
ings. In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
briefly  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion  (jjg  1-14),  its 
legal  standing  (§  15),  and  its  inner  and  outer  life  (§§ 
16-22). 

StauTTopa  occurs  in  (P  of  Dt.  1^825  Jer.  34  [41]  17  for  Heb. 
m>'I,  '  tossing  to  and  fro  '  (?).  In  Jer.  13  14  S.  [N*]  is  apparently 
a  corruption  for  Sta^Oopd  [so  BA,  etc.].  It  renders  i"H3  (a  collec- 
tive) in  Dt.304  and  Neh.lo,,  and  D'rnp  in  Ps.l4~2  ('outcasts' 
— 'dispersed  ones'),  and  in  Is.  496  Siacnropa.  rod  'I<rpa-q\—  HI  £3 
(Ktb.  'TXJ)  SiOC'\  'the  preserved  of  Israel.'  It  also  occurs  in 
Jer.  15  7   Dan.  (cod.  87)  12  2. 

I.  Permanent  settlements  of  Israelites  in  regions  out- 
side Canaan  had  their  origin  in  one  or  other  of  two 
n  .  .  causes — the  exigencies  of  commerce  and  the 
°  '  chances  of  war.  The  regular  commercial 
relations  into  which  Solomon  and  his  successors  entered 
with  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  countries  of  Middle  and 
Northern  Syria  (1  K.  IO28/)  must  of  necessity  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  small  Israelite  colonies  outside 
of  Palestine.  These  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
foreign  prince  under  whom  they  lived,  and  had  in  the 
city  of  their  choice  a  separate  quarter  of  their  own, 
where  they  could  follow  their  distinctive  customs  with- 
out disturbance  or  offence  (cp  1  K.  20  34.  and  see 
Damascus,  ij  7  ;  Iskam,,  §  23^).  Prisoners  of  war,  on 
the  other  hand,  either  remained  under  the  power  of  their 
captors  or  were  sold  as  slaves  all  over  the  world  (Am. 
16).  Obviously  it  was  only  in  the  first  of  these  cases 
that  the  prisoners  could  by  any  possibility  have  formed 
the  nucleus  of  «  permanent  Israelite  community  living 
abroad  ;  but  we  know  of  no  actual  instance  in  which 
this  happened. 

The  forced  migrations  arising  out  of  the  conquests  of 
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the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  kings  were  of  a  quite 

T.   T    ,,      different  character.     The  first  was  brought 

2.  ligiatn-    about  in  734  bvTiglath-pileser  III.  (2  K. 

Nflhurtiad     1529)  :   at  a  ]ater  d:lte  Sarg°n  deP°rted 
ixeDucnd,a-    2?  28o  inhabitants  of  Samaria  to  Meso- 

rezzar.  potamia  and  Media  (2  K.  176).  These 
large  colonies  seem  to  have  become  completely  absorbed  ; 
history  furnishes  no  clear  trace  of  their  continued  separ- 
ate existence.  Still,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
supposition  that  many  of  the  banished  Israelites  sub- 
sequently became  united  with  the  later  exiles  from  Judah. 
These  later  exiles  were  transported  by  Nebuchadrezzar 
II.  to  Babylon  in  597,  586,  and  582, — according  to 
Jer.  5228-30  to  the  number  of  4600  souls.  They 

did  not  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  king  in  their  behalf,   having 

_     ..  been    led  by  their  prophets   to  expect  a 

"  T  ee  ^°       speedy  return  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  29  Ezek. 
ol  Israelites.  ^       This  yieW|  as  we  knQW[  was  not 

shared  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  first-named  prophet  has  left  us  a  clear  utterance 
with  regard  to  that  (for  Israel)  perplexing  event — the 
'  exile. '  For  him  the  Babylonian  Exile  is  a  prolonged 
punishment  from  God.  It  must  be  submitted  to  with 
resignation  and  patience,  and  relief  will  come  only 
to  those  in  whom  the  chastisement  has  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose. Hence  he  admonishes  the  exiles  to  settle  quietly 
down  in  Babylonia,  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  their 
families,  and  to  seek  their  own  good  in  that  of  the 
foreigners  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast  (Jer.  20  4-7). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  his  view  the  intention  of  those 
men  of  Judah  who  were  proposing  of  their  own  proper 
motion  to  forsake  the  land  of  Yah  we  and  remove  to 
Egypt  was  against  the  will  of  God  :  it  was  the  road  to 
ruin  (Jer.  42/1).  This  view  of  the  prophet  did  not, 
however,  turn  them  from  their  purpose  (see  Jere- 
miah).  Nor  did  the  distinction  made  by  the  prophet 
between  involuntary  and  voluntary  exile,  however  ob- 
vious in  itself,  affect  the  theorists  of  a  later  age,  whom 
we  find  expecting  the  return  of  the  Israelites  indis- 
criminately from   all   the   lands   of  the  dispersion   (Is. 

Ili2  435/). 

Let  us  now  seek  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of 

the  diaspora  in  the  various  lands  of  its  abode.      The 

»    _.  .     Judahites  deported  to   Babvlonia  con- 

a.  inaspora  in  stituted|  alike  in  numbers  and  in  worth, 


Babylonia. 


the  very  kernel  of  their  people  (2  K. 


24i2-i6  25n  Jer.  5215).  They  carried  with  them, 
accordingly,  as  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  into 
their  new  home  all  the  political  and  religious  tendencies 
of  the  later  period.  In  particular,  there  was  in  Baby- 
lonia no  want  of  persons  who  cherished  and  developed 
the  ideas  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  the  seventh 
centuries.  For  proof  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  great 
zeal  which  was  shown  in  preserving  and  adapting  the 
older  historical  and  legal  literature,  or  to  call  to 
mind  the  many  prophetical  utterances  belonging  to 
this  period.  Those  who  cherished  these  ideals  did  not 
constitute  any  'close'  community;  they  mingled  freely 
with  those  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and  the  pro- 
phetic conception  always  had  much  to  contend  with. 
Still,  there  were  certain  centres  for  Israelitic  piety  at 
which  fidelity  to  the  Law^and  hope  in  the  return  of  the 
exiles  were  sedulously  and  specially  cherished.  Tel- 
abib  (Ezek  315),  the  river  Cherar  (Ezek.  I3),  Ahava 
(Ezra  8 15),  and  Casiphia  (Ezra  8 17)  are  the  only 
names  of  such  places  that  have  come  down  to  us  ; 
but  doubtless  there  were  others.  When  we  find  Ezra 
fetching  Levites  from  Casiphia  we  have  evidence 
enough  to  mark  the  place  as  a  centre  of  deutero- 
nomistic  legalism.  The  Babylonian  Diaspora  was  by 
P  no    means  entirely  deprived    of   these 

,  '        ,  ,       devoted  religious  workers  in  the  sixth 
,    ,   ,  and  fifth  centuries.      The  return  under 

Cyrus   must  not  be  construed  exactly 
as    we  find   it    represented    in   Ezra  1-3    (see    Israel, 
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§  $oJf. ;  Ezra,  h. ;  Cyrus).  The  command  of  Cyrus  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Yahwe  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
mission  of  Sheshbazzar  in  538  led  to  the  return  of  but 
few  families  to  the  ancestral  home  ;  the  tidings  that 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  had  been  accomplished 
(519-515)  led  only  to  the  sending  of  deputations  and 
of  gifts  to  Jerusalem  (Zech.  69^);  it  was  not  more 
than  some  5000  or  6000  persons  that  Ezra  led  back 
to  Judasa  about  430  B.C.  All  this  abundantly  proves 
that  the  inclination  to*  return  was  not  very  strongly 
felt  by  the  exiles. 

For  this  there  were  various  causes.  Many  of  the 
exiles  were  indifferent  in  religious  matters  ;  some  had 
in  the  interval  adapted  themselves  too  closely  to  the 
new  conditions  in  which  they  found  themselves  ;  others 
held  the  return  to  be  premature,  deeming  that  the 
times  of  fulfilment  had  not  yet  come.  In  accordance 
with  prophecy,  the  last-mentioned  were  expecting  some 
special  divine  interposition  to  put  an  end  to  the  '  exile ' 
and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  glori- 
fication of  Israel  (Jer.  32 36^  Ezek.  34  n./  Is.  i03f. 
g_f.  Mic.  02).  Just  as,  in  Jerusalem,  men  hesitated  as 
to  whether  they  should  proceed  with  the  building  of 
the  temple  and  not  rather  wait  for  Yahwe' s  manifesta- 
tion of  himself  in  glory  (Hag.  I2J7T),  so  in  Babylonia 
they  hesitated  as  to  whether  they  ought  to  return  forth- 
with and  not  rather  await  some  special  divine  inter- 
position. It  is  possible  that  a  few  additional  families 
may  have  migrated  to  Jerusalem  after  the  post-exilic 
community  there  had  been  reconstituted  under  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra  (430  B.C. )  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  certain  that 
a  very  considerable  body  of  Jews  who  still  adhered  to 
the  law  remained  behind  in  Babylonia,  and  thus  that 
the  same  tendencies  which  had  led  to  the  great  changes 
in  Jerusalem  brought  about  through  the  help  of  the 
Persian  kings  continued  to  be  influential  in  Babylonia 
also.  The  Babylonian  Diaspora  received  an  accession 
under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus  (358-338)  when 
he  transported  Jews  to  Hyrcania  and  Babylonia  (Georg. 
Syncell.  ed.  Dindorf,  I486). 

The  Persian  overlordship  may  be  assumed  to  have 
helped   to   open    the    way  for    the    Jews    of    Babylonia 

_  ,  ,  .  towards  the  E.  and  the  N.  (The  case  of 
o  rfl/Hotiflo-  Nehemiah  [Nch.  \  J\~\  is  a  clear  example 


a  radiating 
centre. 


of  the  kind  of  thing  that  must  often  have 
happened;  compare  also  Tobit  I9-22. 
Wherever  «.  Jew  had  established  himself  in  some 
advantageous  position  there  were  never  wanting  others 
to  press  forward  and  follow  this  up  for  themselves. ) 
From  Babylonia  (and  Hyrcania)  the  Jews  advanced  to 
Elam  (Is.  11 11),  Persia,  Media,  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  relations  which  Herod  the  Great 
had  established  with  the  princes  of  the  Upper  Euphrates 
were  utilised,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the  Jewish  Diaspora. 
Their  centre  of  radiation  for  the  whole  of  these  Eastern 
countries,  however,  continued  always  to  be  in  Babylonia, 
where  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  begin  to  merge. 
Here  was  situated  Nehardea  (Nimm,  NaapSa),  where 
the  temple  tax  levied  in  these  parts  was  annually 
collected  (see  below,  §  16).  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood two  Jews  named  Asinceus  and  Anilaeus,  in  the 
time  of  Caligula,  founded  a  sort  of  robber  state  which 
held  its  own  for  sixteen  years  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9i). 
Another  important  focus  of  Judaism  was  the  city  of 
Nisibis  {pn^:}.  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Chaboras. 
The  Jewish  community  in  Babylonia  could  boast  of  the 
conversion  of  King  Izates  of  Adiabene  (zPHn),  on  the 
upper  Tigris,  along  with  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  his 
kindred,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (Jos.  Ant,  xx.  2-4). 

The  development  of  the  Diaspora  in  Egypt  followed 

a  quite  different  course  from  that  which  has  just  been 

TV  a      n  a   sketcned-      Whilst  the  Judaism  of  Baby- 

'.     „    ^  ,       Ionia   maintained    its    Oriental    character 

ojy  •     -with  considerable  strictness,  in  Egypt,  or 

(to  speak  more  precisely)  in  Alexandria,  it  entered  upon 

that    remarkable   alliance    with    Hellenism    which    was 
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destined  to  have  such  important  effects  on  the  history  of 
religion.  Whether  Psametik  I.  (663-609  B.C.)  actually 
had  Jewish  mercenaries  in  his  service  (Letter  of  Aristeas) 
may  be  left  an  open  question.  We  know,  however, 
that  in  609  Xecho  II.  condemned  King  Jehuahaz  to  exile 
in  Egypt,  and  that  in  586  a  body  of  Jews,  including 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  under  the  leadership  of  )<>hanan 
b.  Kareah,  migrated  to  Tampanhks  [Tell  Dvjcnnc;  cp 
Jer.  42  /).  According  to  Jer.  44  \b  (an  insertion 
dating  from  about  the  fifth  century)  Jews  settled  also  in 
Migdol,  Noph  (Memphis),  and  Patiikos  (Upper 
Egypt).  Their  settlement  in  Alexandria  is  assigned  by 
the  Pseudo-HecatLtus,  by  Aristeas,  and  bv  Josephus  to 
the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great  or  Ptolemy  I.  It  has 
been  shown  by  H.  Willrich,1  however,  that  the  state- 
ments of  these  writers  must  be  taken  with  gnat  caution. 
In  his  own  view  there  was  no  considerable  Jewish 
element  in  Alexandria  until  the  second  century  B.C. 
Against  this  theory  two  objections  can  be  urged.  First, 
the  statement  of  Apion  that  the  Jews  settled  to  the  E. 
of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  1>.|)  can  be 
understood  only  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
the  city.  Secondly,  the  statement  of  Josephus  {ih.  ;  cp 
BJ  ii.  IS 7)  that  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  received  the 
honorific  name  of  Macedonian  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Josephus  indeed  exaggerates  ;  the  Jews  in  Alexandria 
were  in  the  first  instance  under  the  protection  of  the 
'  phyle '  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Jewish  quarter 
formed  a  part  of  this  '  phyle ' ;  in  the  limited  sense  only 
came  they  to  be  called  Macedonians.  As  the  later 
Ptolemies,  especially  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philometor  onwards,  favoured  the  Egyptian  more  than 
the  Grecian  element  in  Alexandria,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Jews  reached  this  privileged  position  so 
late  as  the  second  century.2  This  being  so,  they  can 
have  obtained  it  only  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  improbable  that 
Jews  were  included  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  and  thus  acquired  special  privileges  there. 
They  had  a  separate  quarter  of  their  own,  known  as 
the  A  (Delta)  quarter  (Jos.  BJ  ii.  188).  The  repeated 
struggles  between  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids,  and  the 
preference  of  the  Jews  for  the  former  dynasty,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  led  in  succeeding  generations  to 
further  Jewish  migrations  into  Egypt,  especially  to 
Alexandria,  partly  even  as  prisoners  of  war  (cp  Jer.  in 
Dan.  11 4). 

We  are  told  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  2  1) 
that,  as  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  he  redeemed  some  120,000  Jewish  prisoners 
of  war.  The  story  is  doubtless  a  fiction  ;  but  it  throws  light  on 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  had  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
the  Jewish  population  in  Egypt.  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor 
(181-145)  also  is  mentioned  in  history  as  a  friend  to  the  Jews; 
Ptolemy  VII.  (see  El  ergetes),  as  a  relentless  enemy.  For  the 
former  see  Jos.  A  nt.  xiii.  3  xf. ",  for  the  latter  Jos.  c.  Ap.  2  5.  We 
may  take  it  that  Euergetes  for  some  years  regarded  the  Jews  as 
his  political  opponents,  siding  as  they  did  with  his  rival  Ptolemy 
Philometor;  but  we  have  evidence  of  papyri  and  inscriptions 
that  he  also  showed  them  various  marks  of  favour  (Willrich,  op. 
cit.  I42#). 

In  Philo's  time  (40  A.  D. )  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  were 
so  many  as  to  occupy  two  entire  quarters,  besides 
furnishing  a  sprinkling  over  the  rest  of  the  city  (in 
Flaccum,  8,  ed.  Mangey,  2525)- 

An    exceptional    position    was    taken    by    the    Onias 

colony  in   the  nome  of   Heliopolis.     The  high    priest 

Onias  (q.v.),  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  had 

8.  Leon-    taken    refUge    from    his     adversaries,     the 

topolis.     chi]dren  of  Tobias,  and  from  Antiochus  IV. 

Epiphanes,  in  173  or   170,  by  flight  into  Egypt.      He 

was  accompanied  by  a  body  of  his  adherents — among 

them  Dositheus  (4),  who  is  named  in  the  subscription 

to  the  Greek  version   of  the  Book  of  Esther.      From 

Ptolemy  VI.    Philometor  he   and   his    people   received 

1  Jitden  u.  Griccken  vor  d.  makkabaischen  Erkebung;  1-43, 
126 /?:  ['95]. 

2  Cp  Lumbroso,  UEgitto  dei  Greci  e  dei  Romani  ['95]; 
Mahaffy,  The  Empire  o/the  Ptolemies,  359^  383^  ['95l. 
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permission  to  settle  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Nile 
delta  in  the  nome  of  Heliopolis.  Here  Onias  built  a 
fortress,  and  within  this  a  sanctuary  (on  the  pattern  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem),  in  which  he  established  a  legal 
worship  of  Yahwe.  Philometor  endowed  the  temple 
with  land  (cp  Jos.  BJ  i.  Ii  ;  vii.  102^;  Ant.  xii.  5i  ; 
97;  xiii.  Mxjf.  ;  also  the  recent  discussions  of  the  date 
of  this  exodus  and  the  persons  engaged  in  it  in  Willrich, 
op.  cit.  64  f.  126  ff.  ;  WeUh.  GGA,  1895,  p.  947  ff.\ 
also  Israki.,  $  7}. 

The  temple  of  Onias,  however,  did  not  receive 
universal  recognition  even  in  Egypt  (not  to  speak  of 
Palestine).  It  had,  indeed,  the  legitimate  high  priest, 
of  the  family  of  Aaron  ;  but  it  did  not  occupy  the 
legitimate  site.  Thus  the  Diaspora  in  Egypt  was  brought 
to  a  stale  of  schism,  which  is  alluded  to  in  a  veiled 
manner  in  Ant.  xiii.  04  and  elsewhere,  as  Willrich  (op. 
cit.  izgjf.)  has  conjectured,  no  doubt  correctly.  At 
the  same  time,  the  antagonism  between  Leontopolis  (as 
the  city  of  the  Onias-temple  was  called)  and  Jerusalem 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  intense  :  otherwise  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  of  Onias  in  Is.  10 18/  (but  cp 
Hekes,  city  01-)  would  hardly  have  been  allowed  to 
pass.  Moreover,  national  feeling  appears  on  repeated 
occasions  to  have  overridden  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
differences  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  V6 2  ;  xiv.  81;  BJ  i.  94)- 
Peculiarly  noteworthy  is  the  readiness  for  war  and  the 
ability  for  self-defence  to  which  Josephus  frequently  calls 
attention  in  the  followers  of  Onias  (c.  Ap.  2$  ',  Ant.  xiii. 
IO4  ;  13 1/  ;  BJ  i.  94  ;  Ant.  xiv.  81).  The  temple  at 
Leontopolis  was  destroyed  in  73  A.D.  by  Lupus  and 
Paulinus  by  order  of  Vespasian  (Jos.  BJ  vii.  102^). 

Jews  penetrated  also  into   Upper   Egypt  and  Cush 
(Is.  llxx),    as   we   learn   from  lately  published    papyri. 
They  were  strongly  represented  in  Cyre- 


9.  Upper 


naica    also    (c.  Ap.  24;     Jer.    on    Dan. 


tgypt,  etc.  lli4j  Strabo  (cp  jos.  AnL  xiv.  7a). 
writing  of  85  B.C. ,  divides  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Cyrene  into  four  classes — citizens,  peasants,  settlers 
(metceci),  and  Jews.  In  the  city  of  Berenice  the  inscrip- 
tions show  a  special  TroKirev^a  of  the  Jews  dating  from 
13  B.C.  (cp  CIG  iii.  no.  5361). 

The  Diaspora  in  Egypt  did  not  owe  its  origin  entirely 
—  as,  in  the  first  instance,  did  that  of  Babylonia  —  to 
external  compulsion.      It  owed  its  growth 


10.  Attrac- 
tions of 
civilisation. 


and  its  reputable  standing  mainly  to  the 
great  changes  produced   throughout   the 


East  generally  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.  The  greatly  enlarged  channels  of  com- 
merce, especially  by  sea-routes,  attracted  many  from 
the  interior  to  the  coasts.  The  newly-founded  Grecian 
cities,  rendered  attractive  by  all  the  achievements  of 
Greek  art  and  civilisation,  became  favourite  resorts. 
Henceforth  trade  relations,  the  desire  to  see  the  world, 
soon  also  political  considerations  and  (we  may  well 
suppose)  a  certain  conscious  or  unconscious  craving  for 
culture,  became  operative  in  promoting  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  over  the  civilised  world. 

Such  things  seem  to  have  been  specially  influential 

in  bringing  about  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Syria.      It 

is   quite   possible,    indeed,    that    the    old 

11.  Diaspora  jsrae]jte  coionv  ;n  Damascus  (see  above, 

in  Syria,  g  ^  ma^  jlave  majntained  an  uninter- 
rupted existence  and  gradually  developed  into  the  Jewish 
community  to  the  largeness  of  which  Josephus  bears 
witness  (BJ  ii.  20 2  ;  vii.  87).  In  some  of  the  Phoenician 
cities  also,  as,  for  example,  in  Tyre  (cp  Ezek.  27)  and 
Sidon,  Israelites  may  have  settled  from  a  very  early 
period  ;  as  at  the  main  points  on  the  great  trade  route 
between  Jerusalem  and  Mesopotamia,  such  as  Hamath 
(Is.  11 11).  The  Syria  of  the  Seleucidre,  however,  seems 
first  to  have  become  thoroughly  accessible  to  Jews  only 
after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes.  It  was  his 
successors,  for  example,  who  first  conceded  to  them  the 
right  of  free  settlement  in  Antioch  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  33). 
The  later  Seleucida?  had  abundant  occasion  for  showing 
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consideration  to  the  resident  Jews :  in  the  frequent 
struggles  for  the  crown,  the  support  of  the  Maccabees 
became  important  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  53).  The  opposite 
statement  of  Josephus  that  it  was  Scleucus  I.  (306-280 
B.C.)  who  granted  to  the  Jews  the  rights  of  citizenship 
in  Antioch  [c.  Ap.  24),  or  even  equal  rights  with  Greeks 
in  all  the  cities  founded  by  him  in  Asia  and  Lower 
Syria  (.-////.  xii.  3i),  is  probably  to  be  understood  only  as 
meaning  that  the  Jews  ultimately  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  all  the  places  named.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  astonishing  increase  in  numbers,  power, 
and  influence,  which  the  Jewish  commonwealth  gained 
under  the  rule  of  the  Maccabees,  should  first  have  made 
itself  felt  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidre. 
The  Maccabees  had  subjugated  and  converted  the  Idu- 
mceans  in  the  south  as  well  as  the  Ituraeans  in  the  north  ; 
Galilee  and  Peraea  also  became  Judaised  during  their 
supremacy.  What  was  the  little  community  founded 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  either  in  extent  or  in  numbers, 
in  comparison  with  this  ?  Jerusalem  had  become  so 
strong  that — reversing  the  prophetical  prediction — it 
could  lend  to  the  Dispersion  from  the  abundance  of  its 
own  forces.  From  this  time  forward  it  was,  we  may 
plausibly  conjecture,  that  the  Diaspora  in  Syria  became 
so  strong  as  to  exhibit  the  largest  admixture  of  the 
Jewish  element  known  anywhere  (Jos.  BJ  vii.  33). 
Precise  details  regarding  the  individual  localities  arc, 
however,  lacking. 

The    immigration    of  Jews    to  Asia    Minor    and    its 

islands  was  partly  overland  by  way  of  Syria  and  Meso- 

T     A    '      potamia,    and  partly  by  sea  from   Egypt 

-_.'  ,     and  Pho.-nieia,  but  for  the  most  part  not 

Minor  and  r 


the  West. 


before  the  ( Grecian  period.      It  is  possible, 


however,  that  Jews  may  have  been  sold 
as  slaves  into  these  regions  at  an  earlier  date  (cp  Ezek. 
2/13  Joel  3[4] 7).  It  is  interesting  that  Clearchus  of 
Soli  {circa  320  B.C.)  speaks  of  a  meeting  between  his 
master  Aristotle  and  an  already  Hellenised  Jew  (Jos. 
c.  Ap.  i.  22).  In  the  passage  in  question  the  Jews  are 
represented  as  descendants  of  the  Indian  philosophers  ; 
which  shows  that  at  that  time  and  place  the  Jew  was 
looked  upon  with  wonder  as  tL  new  phenomenon — the 
educated  Jew,  at  least.  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  04)  will 
have  it  that  a  colony  of  2000  Jewish  families  was  trans- 
ported by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great  (224-187)  from 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  into  Eydia  and  Phrygia. 
The  form  and  the  substance  of  the  statement  alike 
arouse  suspicion  (Willrich,  39^).  Here  again  we  are 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  details  of  the  migration.  Tn  any 
case,  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora 
when  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  in  146  and  130  B.  <\ 
became  Roman  provinces  and  the  kings  of  Eastern  Asia 
Minor  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  From  the 
days  of  Simon,  the  Maccabees  had  been  in  friendly 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  the  Jews  very  soon  began  to 
realise  that  under  the  Roman  rule  they  enjoyed  greater 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  customs  than 
they  had  found  in  the  Grecian  kingdoms  (ep  Jos.  Ant. 
xvi.  24,  and  below).  Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  first 
century  B.C.,  we  find  them  making  use  of  their  good 
relations  with  the  Romans  to  secure  any  doubtful  or 
disputed  rights  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  S\ria  by 
decisions  of  the  supreme  authority  (cp  decrees  and  the 
names  therein  mentioned  as  given  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10, 
xiv.  123^:,  xvi.  2-$ff.,  62  J\  ;  for  Cvprus,  Ant.  xiii.  10 4, 
Acts  134^  ;  for  Crete,  BJ  ii.  7  i;  also  .Vets  13-21 
passim). 

Jews  arrived  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  if  not  earlier.      Between   170  and   156  we  find  an 
.,«    T     „  emancipated  Jewish  slave  named  in  a 


and  Italy. 


Delphi 


eription    (Willrich,     123/), 


and  Valerius  M  iximus  (1  32)  mentions 
that  in  139  B.C.  certain  proselytising  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled from  Rome.  The  fabulous  assertion  of  kinship 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans  (1  Mace.  122i)  pre- 
supposes for  the  time  of  its  origin  (see  Sparta)  a  mutual 


acquaintance.  Jewish  inscriptions,  moreover,  occur  in 
Greece,  and  the  apostle  Paul  found  firmly  organised 
communities  there  (Actsl7/i).  In  63  B.C.,  Jewish 
captives  were  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey  and  sold  as 
slaves.  Soon  emancipated,  they  acquired  the  Roman 
citizenship  and  founded  the  Jewish  colony  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (Philo,  ed.  Mangcy,  2568). 
Caesar  conferred  upon  the  Jews  many  favours  ;  compare 
the  decree  of  the  senate  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  $5,  and  the 
immediately  preceding  narrative.  Herod  the  Great, 
who  always  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish 
Diaspora  {Ant.  xvi.  22-5,  61-8),  cultivated  relations 
with  Rome  assiduously,  and  greatly  promoted  the  Jewish 
settlements  there.  Thus  in  the  course  of  the  first 
Christian  centurv  the  Jews  had  already  been  able  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  beside 
the  Porta  Capena  (Juv.  Sat.  3  12-16),  and  at  «.  some- 
what later  date  on  the  Campus  Martius  and  even  in  the 
Subura.  In  connection  with  events  in  the  year  4  B.C. 
Josephus  {BJ  ii.  61)  speaks  of  a  Jewish  embassy  to 
Rome  as  having  been  supported  by  more  than  8000 
Jews  there.  Under  the  same  year  he  incidentally 
mentions  {BJ  ii.  7i)  the  existence  of  Jews  in  Dicaearchia 
(Puteoli).  The  friendship  of  the  two  Agrippas  with  the 
imperial  house,  the  relations  of  Josephus  with  the  Flavii, 
the  love  of  Titus  for  Berenice,  all  testify  to  the  progress 
which  Judaism  had  made  in  the  highest  Roman  circles  ; 
and  nu  one  will  imagine  the  Jew  5  of  that  day  to  have 
been  so  self-forgetful  as  not  to  utilise  such  favouring 
circumstances,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  for  their 
own  advantage. 

To  complete  the  present  survey,  Arabia  also  ought  to 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  fields  of  the  Jew  ish  Diaspora. 
From  Acts  2 11  and  Gal.  1 17  the  inference  that  in  the  first 
century  there  were  Jewish  communities  there  is  certain  ; 
but  as  to  their  origin  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture. 

Philo  {in  Flacc.  6,  ed.  Mangey,  2523)  estimates  the 

number  of  Jews  living  in   Egypt  alone  in   the  time  of 

.  .      Caligula  at  a  million.      If  to  this  figure 

,'      ^"  ,  we  add  the  total  of  the  other  groups 

mate  numbers.  ■        ,     ,  ,    ,.       .  \     / 

mentioned  above,   we  shall  not  be  far 

wrong  in  putting  the  figure  at  three  or  four  millions. 

The  violent   breaking-up   of  the  Jewish    population    in 

Palestine  in  consecjuence  of  the  war  of  66-70  A.D.  (cp 

Jos.  BJv'1.82,  93)  raised  this  number  still  further  ;   and 

thus  the  expression  of  Dio  Cassius  (09  3)  in  speaking  of 

the  Jewish  insurrection  under  Hadrian — that  all  the  world, 

so  to  say  (t;  olkov/j.€vt}),  was  stirred — is  intelligible  enough. 

II.  The  legal  standing  of  the  communities  of  the  Dia- 
spora at  first  varied  in  the  various  lands.  The  colonies 
T  .in  the  Assyrio  -  Babylonian  empire  were 
1  ,.  crown  possessions,  under  royal  protec- 
°'  tion  (Ezra  4 14).  The  lands  they  tilled  were 
grants  from  the  king,  on  which  they  were  free  to  live  in 
accordance  with  their  own  laws  and  customs  (cp  the 
counterpart  in  Israel  2  K.  17 24^:).  If  the  colonists 
flourished  they  gradually  established  their  independence  ; 
if  otherwise,  they  ultimately  lapsed  into  a  state  of  serf- 
dom (cp  Gen.  47r3_^).  In  this  respect  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  considerable  change  came  about 
under  Persian  or  Greek  supremacy  as  long  as  the  aliens 
continued  to  be  members  of  the  colony.  In  Egypt  the 
same  course  was  followed  by  the  rulers  or  pharaohs,  as 
Gen.  4/  zff.  shows  :  to  shepherds  a  pastoral  region  was 
assigned,  and  the  pharaoh  was  their  master  {v.  6b  ;  Ex. 
1  11).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  this 
case  Israelites  came  into  Egypt  not  only  as  prisoners, 
but  also  as  refugees. 

Brighter  prospects  opened  up  before  Israelites  in 
foreign  parts  as  Alexander  and  his  successors  founded 
new  cities  in  the  east.  In  Alexandria  they  received 
important  privileges  ;  they  came  into  a  fellowship  of 
protection  with  the  Macedonians — the  '  phyle '  which 
probably  was  considered  the  foremost  of  all  and  was 
therefore  named  after  Dionysus  (see  above,  £  7).  "What 
use  the  Jews  made  of  this  privilege  is  shown  by  Josephus, 
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who  asserts  that  they  had  equal  rights  {laori/iLa,  laavo^la, 
ieoiroXtTeia)  with  the  Macedonians  and  even  the  right 
to  bear  this  honorific  name  (c.  Ap.  li  4  ;  BJ  ii.  18  7).  As 
Alexandria  ne\er  attained  the  characteristic  constitu- 
tion of  a  Greek  city  with  a  /Souai),  but  continued  to  be 
governed  directly  by  loyal  officials,  it  is  probable  that 
the  special  administration  and  spec,  lal  jurisdiction  in  civil 
matters  which  the  Jew;,  enjoyed  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  quarter  of  the  city  were  of  ancient  standing. 
At  a  later  period,  as  the  Ptolemies  came  to  take  more 
account  of  the  Egyptian  population,  it  is  possiblethat 
many  of  the  Jewish  privileges  may  have  been  curtailed 
(cp  Mahaffy.  The  Empire  of  the  rtolemies,  76,  359/:, 
381  ff.\  Lumbroso,  /.'  Egiito  dei  Greet  d,-i  Romaru, 
1S05,  140./).  In  Strabo's  time,  however,  they  still 
had  an  administration  of  their  own  under  the  special 
jurisdiction  of  an  ethnarch  (Jos.  Am.  xiv  7  :■).  In  any 
case,  they  again  rccci\ed  full  rights  of  citizenship  in 
Alexandria  from  Caesar  (Jos.  A?it.  xiv.  10  1  ;  <-.  Ap,  24). 
In  Cyren.uca  also  they  enjoyed  special  privileges  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  7  2I.  The  Unias  colony  doubtless  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  the  sovereign  (see  alien  c,  §  8). 

In  the  Greek  cities  properly  so  called  the  Jews  were 
not  so  favourably  situated.  In  these  a  group  of 
foreigners  could  keep  up  the  observance  of  its  ancestral 
customs,  especially  its  religious  customs,  only  as  a 
private  society  or  club  (0Wos,  Ipavos  ;  cp  E.  Ziebarth, 
Do.s griechische  Vcreiiis-vesen,  1896).  The  Jews  in  this 
respect  followed  the  lead  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Athens 
and  Delos.  We  do  not  possess  definite  evidence  of  the 
fact,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Roman 
decree  preserved  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10  8  the  Jewish  com- 
munities without  prejudice  to  their  privileges  are  placed 
upon  a  level  with  diaaoi.  In  particular  cities,  such  as 
Ephesus  and  Sardis,  they  no  doubt  sooner  or  later 
acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  2a  ;  Ant. 
xiv.  4O24)  ;  but  whether  they  already  had  it  under  the 
Seleucida^,  as  Josephus  asserts,  or  whether  they  first 
received  it  from  the  Romans,  is  not  quite  clear  (see 
above,  §  n).  It  frequently  happened  that  their  citizen- 
ship became  in  turn  a  source  of  embarrassment.  In 
the  Greek  cities,  by  ancient  custom,  community  of  place 
was  held  to  imply  community  of  worship  ;  in  many 
places  the  fact  of  citizenship  found  its  expression  in  some 
special  cult,  such  as  that  of  Dionysus.  Hence  a  demand 
that  the  Jews  should  worship  the  local  god — a  demand 
which  they  were  compelled  by  their  creed  to  resist  (Jos. 
c.  Ap.  26i.  Even  in  Csesarea  Palcestina  their  laoTrokirelix 
did  not  secure  them  full  protection  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  879 
B/ii.  13  7  14  4-5  18  1). 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar  and  Augustus 
that  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  received  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  their  legal  standingthroughouttheRoman  Empire. 
Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  ,85  10  12  3-6  xvi.  02-7)  quotes  a 
series  of  enactments  from  47  B.C. -10  B.C.  by  which 
the  Jews  had  secured  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  religious 
freedom,  exemption  from  military  service,  special  rights 
in  the  administration  of  property,  and  special  juris- 
diction (in  civil  matters).  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  in  his 
apology'  for  the  Jews  before  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  in 
Lesbos,  in  14  B.C.,  says:  'The  happiness  which  all 
mankind  do  now  enjoy  by  your  .means  we  estimate  by 
this  very  thing,  that  on  all  hands  we  are  allowed  each 
one  of  us  to  live  according  to  his  conviction  and  to 
practise  his  religion  '  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  24).  In  Roman 
law  the  Jewish  communities  came  under  the  category 
of  collegia  licita  (Tertullian,  rcligio  ticita).  After  70 
A.  o.  this  held  only  for  the  Jewish  religion,  not  for  the 
Jewish  nation.  From  cases  covered  by  these  general 
regulations  we  must  distinguish  those  in  which  individual 
Jews  had  obtained  for  themselves  the  Roman  citizenship 
(Acts  22  25-29  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10  16  17/ ).  See  Govern- 
ment, §  30/. 

III.  The  great  difficulty  of  Jewish  social  life  in  the 
•Diaspora  lay  in  the  fact  that  community  of  place  and 
community  of  worship  no  longer  coincided.      The  case 
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had  been  quite  otherwise  in  Palestine,  and  the  Jewish 
laws  in  their  original  framing  had  contemplated  Pales- 

16  Inner  and  ''n'an  eonditions  alone.      Communities 
outer  life       of  sonle  s"r1,  however,  had  to  be  formed 

abroad,  if  Judaism  was  to  maintain 
itself  there  at  all.  Thus  the  attempt  to  secure  local 
separateness  was  abandoned.  Attention  was  concen- 
trated on  the  effort  to  maintain  the  bond  of  union  by 
means  of  a  separate,  if  restricted,  jurisdiction,  and  ad- 
ministration of  property ;  the  sacrificial  worship  was 
given  up  ;  and  the  means  for  a  new  spiritual  worship 
were  sought  in  regularly  recurring  meetings  for  prayer, 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  preaching  (see  Syna- 
gogue). For  the  central  sacrificial  worship  there  re- 
mained the  high  honour  of  being  the  expression  of  the 
connection  still  subsisting  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
outside  communities  ;  every  Jew  of  twenty  years  old  or 
more  had  yearly  to  pay  a  half-shekel  or  didrachma  to 
the  temple  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sacrificial  system 
still  carried  on  there.  This  tax  was  collected  yearly  in 
the  various  districts,  and  transmitted  to  Jerusalem  by 
the  hands  of  persons  of  repute  (Philo,  de  Alan.  23) 
under  carefully  framed  regulations  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9i). 
Further,  the  pilgrimages  to  the  three  principal  feasts, 
particularly  that  of  Tabernacles,  annually  brought  vast 
crowds  of  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  to  the  religious  capital. 
Josephus  (BJ  vi.  9  3)  gives  the  number  of  persons — 
natives  and  strangers  together — present  at  the  Passover, 
according  to  a  census  taken  in  the  time  of  Cestius  Gallus 
(63-66  a.d.  ),  as  having  been  2,700,000.  After  the 
sacrificial  system  had  been  brought  to  an  end  in  70  A.  D. , 
it  was  by  the  forms  of  religious  fellowship  which  had 
been  developed  in  the  Diaspora  that  the  continued 
existence  of  Judaism  was  rendered  possible. 

The  individual  community  was  called  np:s  (lit .  'con- 
gregation' ;   avvayuyri).      In  towns  wath  a  large  Jewish 

17  Svna-  P°Pmat'on    (Alexandria,    Antioch,     Rome) 
'      rl       there  were  many  synagogues.      The  heads 

°  °  'of  the  communities  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
tLpXovres.  In  Alexandria  an  idva.pxqs  was  at  the  head 
of  the  entire  Jewish  community  (Jos.  .-Int.  xiv.  72):  it 
may  be  added  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  w  ith  the 
office  of  the  Alabarch  or  Arabarch  (cp  Alexandria, 
§  2).  Under  Augustus  the  direction  of  affairs  was 
handed  over  to  a  yepovaia.  with  dp^ovres  at  its  head. 
In  Rome  each  of  the  many  synagogues  had  its  own 
yepovaia  with  HpxovTes  and  tL  yepoviriapxf]S  over  all. 
The  building  in  which  the  naeetings  were  held  —  on 
sabbaths  and  feast  days  especially  —  was  called  [n%2] 
nPJ7)ni  in  Gr.  tjvvaywyq  or  irpocrevxy,  less  frequently 
ffvvayuiyiov ,  irpoffevKTrjpiov ,  aafS/Sarehv.  See,  further, 
Synagogue. 

The  contact   brought  about  by   the   Diaspora  com 
munities  between  Judaism  and  the  ( jncco-Roman  culture 

i  s    f     +     t-     ^  as  °^  greaI  consequence  to  the  history 
■A.  tt  11      ■     of  civilisation.      Here  again  it  is   the 
with  Hellenic  ,,.    .  „.  ,,  "         .     .     „ 

,  ,  \\  estcrn     Diaspora     that     principally 

claims  our  attention  ;  the  Eastern,  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  had  little  share  in  this  move- 
ment, and  indeed  hardly  comes  under  observation  at 
all.  It  was  not  until  comparatively  late  in  the  day,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  Greeks  began  to  take  any  but  the 
most  superficial  interest  in  Judaism  and  the  Jews. 
Willrich  (43-63)  has  collected  all  that  Greek  writers 
had  to  say  about  them  down  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  remarks  (170)  :  '  In  the  period  before 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  Greek  regarded  the  Jew  with 
feelings  of  mingled  curiosity  and  wonder,  astonishment 
and  instinctive  antipathy.'  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  down  to  the  date  in  question,  the 
intellectual  importance  of  the  Diaspora  wais  slight. 
Traders,  freedmen,  and  prisoners  of  war  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  Diaspora  of  these  days  ;  that  such  people 
should  excite  the  interest  and  attention  of  educated 
Greeks   was   not   to   be  expected.       An    educated   Jew 
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acquainted    with    Greek    is    spoken    of  as  a  rarity    by 

Cle.irchus  of  Soli  [c.  Ap.  1  22). 

The   question    of    the   rapidity   or    tardiness    of  the 

change  in  this  respect  that  ultimately  came  depends  on 

Th  whether  we  date  the  production  of  the 

„       '        .    ,       Greek    translation    of    the    Pentateuch 

beptuagint.     from  the  re).gn  of   1)hiladelphus  <285_ 

246  B.C.),  or,  as  has  recently  been  done  by  Willrich 
[ut  sup.  154  ff.),  from  that  of  Philometor  (181-145 
B.  c. ).  Whatever  its  date,  this  attempt  to  make  the  Law 
speak  in  Greek  conclusively  shows  that  when  it  was 
made  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  already  assimilated 
so  much  of  what  was  Greek  that  they  could  no  longer 
get  on  with  Hebrew  alone,  either  in  their  synagogues  or 
in  their  courts.  Their  sojourn  abroad  made  it  impera- 
tive on  Jews  everywhere  to  complete  their  rapproche- 
ment with  Hellenism.  In  the  process  many  may  well 
have  become  lost  to  Judaism  altogether.  The  Greek 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  however,  evinces  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  majority  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  robbed  of  the  old  faith  by  the  new  culture.  As  the 
influence  of  the  Jews,  on  trade  and  public  life  gener- 
ally, advanced — in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  first  instance 
— it  became  increasingly  necessary  for  the  Greeks  to 
decide  definitely  what  their  own  attitude  towards  them  was 
to  be.  This  led  to  struggle,  but  also  to  friendly  dealings. 
Antipathy  to  Judaism  manifested  itself  both  in  coarse 
and  in  refined  ways.  The  uneducated  masses  scoffed 
nn    -p       ■        at  tne  Jews  for  their  outlandish  customs, 

O       r-»1iinHp»tv*H  ihpm  c\t  all  VionHc    nrwl   i  ■ii,i':kii  iti- 


antipathy. 


plundered  them  at  all  hands,  and  oc 
ally  gave  expression  to  their  hatred  in 
massacres.  Civic  authorities  tried  to  infringe  Jewish 
privileges  or  to  hinder  the  transmission  of  the  temple 
money  to  Jerusalem  (see  the  decree  in  Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  10).  Roman  emperors  even  more  than  once 
sanctioned  measures  that  pressed  hardly  on  the  Jews. 
Tiberius  in  19  a.m.  expelled  them  from  Rome,  and 
forced  4000  of  them  upon  military  service  to  Sardinia 
(Jos.  .-////.  xviii.35;  similarly  Tac.  Ann.  28s  Suet. 
Tib.  36).  They  seem  soon  afterwards  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  Caligula  gave 
free  course  to  a  bloody  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Alexandria  in  38  a.d.  Petitions  and  embassies  (Philo, 
Apion)  to  the  emperor  proved  of  no  avail.  It  was 
not  until  Claudius  had  come  to  the  throne  that  the  old 
privileges  were  again  restored  to  the  victims  of  persecu- 
tion (Philo,  in  Place,  and  Leg.  ad  Caium ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  8  1  xix.  52).  Later,  Claudius  intervened  in  Rome 
in  a  hostile  sense  (Acts  IS  2  Suet.  Claud.  25  bio  Cassius 
lx.  6).  The  Jews  defended  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  not  so  much  by  force  as  by  money  or  writings, 
and  by  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  those  in  high 
places. 

The  controversy  carried  on  with  the  pen  is  worthy  of 
remark.  Gentile  writers  made  it  a  reproach  that  the 
_       T  .,  Jews  as  a  people  had  done  nothing  for 

'  ,  ^  civilisation   and  had    produced    no    men 

■''of  distinction  (so  Posidonius,  Polybius, 
Strabo,  Apion).  These  and  similar  charges  the  Jews 
answered  in  innumerable  apologies — some  of  them  (such 
as  those  of  Nicolaus  Damascenusand  Philo)  with  a  dignity 
and  earnestness  worthy  of  the  cause,  though  others  (such 
as  that  of  Josephus  in  many  cases)  showed  a  disposition 
to  confound  the  convenient  with  the  true,  and  others 
did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  misrepresentation  and 
positive  fal-.<*hood  (Pseudo  -  Hecataeus,  Eupolemus, 
Artapanus,  Aristobulus,  Aristeas,  etc. ).  The  most 
incredible  fables  were  gravely  set  forth. 

Abraham  was  the  founder  of  astronomy  ;  Joseph  the  founder 
of  gtoini-'trv  and  the  inventor  of  agriculture  ;  Muse-,  the  author  of 
the  division  of  Egypt  into  nomes,  and  even  ofthu  Egyptian  animal 
worship.  J<-\vs  and  Spartans  exchanged  salutations  as  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  (1  .Mace.  \'l  10  f.  ;  cp  Ant.  xiv.  10  22). 

Such  things  could  be  written  only  by  Jews  who  had 
become  familiar  with  the  activities  and  intellectual  life 
of  Hellenistic  circles,  by  men  for  whom  the  Graeco- 
Roman  culture  had  become  an  indispensable  element  of 
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everyday  life.  They  were  only  unconsciously  proving 
the  respect  which  they  themselves  cherished  for  foreign 
culture  when  they  tried  to  trace  the  origin  of  culture  to 
their  own  forefathers.  Such  literary  phenomena  could 
not  be  produced  in  Jerusalem,  the  home  of  Judaism  ; 
they  prove  that  Judaism  abroad,  although  still  wearing 
the  garment  of  the  Law,  carried  a  very  different  nature 
under  that  old-fashioned  vestment.  It  had  now  found 
a  large  range  of  activities  which  it  shared  with  con- 
temporary humanity  at  large. 

This    struggle — itself   an   evidence   of   the   power   to 

which  the  Judaism  of  the  Diaspora  had  attained — docs 

V  '     rf]    not    exnaust    tne   history.       There    were 

,      ,    ^  many  points  of  friendly  contact  between 

Judaism  and  the  outer  world.  For  the 
more  educated  circles  of  the  Gentile  world  the  Judaism 
of  the  Diaspora  had,  in  fact,  a  great  attraction.  In  it 
men  felt  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  power  which  had 
developed  new  forces — unflinching  self-sacrificing  fidelity 
in  the  maintenance  of  religious  customs  which  seemed 
to  the  outsider  meaningless — sabbath  observance,  cir- 
cumcision, laws  of  purity.  Through  Judaism  they 
became  acquainted  with  a  conception  of  God  which, 
strange  in  its  severity,  enlightened  by  its  simplicity, 
and  attracted  religious  natures  by  its  purity  and  its 
sincerity.  The  popular  polytheism  of  Greece  and  Rome 
had  been  shattered  by  philosophy ;  in  the  Oriental 
religions,  which  at  that  time  were  advancing  in  triumph 
westward,  the  idea  of  a  supreme  God  found  many 
supporters  ;  Judaism  in  its  monotheism  presented  the 
explicit  conception  for  which  so  many  were  looking. 
Inseparably  connected  with  it  was  the  thought  of  a 
divine  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  original  oneness  of 
the  world  and  the  human  race,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
providential  ordering  of  the  world — thoughts  which 
promised  to  provide  fixed  formulas  for  the  cosmopolitan 
tendencies  of  the  time,  and  were  welcome  on  that 
account.  No  one  has  set  forth  the  contents  of  Judaism 
from  this  point  of  view  more  nobly  than  Philo,  the 
contemporary  of  Jesus  in  Alexandria.  The  confidence 
with  which  he  handles  these  conceptions  makes  it 
probable  not  only  that  he  had  literary  predecessors  in 
this  style  but  also  that  an  appeal  to  practical  experience 
gave  a  powerful  support  to  his  teaching  (cp  Strabo  ap. 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7  2  ;  also  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1 22  2363941  BJ  iv. 
5  2  KoafAiKTj  dprjenceia  ;  also  Proselyte,  §  3).  The 
Diaspora  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  in  Alex- 
andria, thus  not  only  led  the  way  to  the  breaking  of  the 
narrow  bonds  of  the  Jewish  Law,  but  also  was  the  first 
to  make  the  heathen  world  acquainted  with  ^  spiritual 
conception  of  God  and  a  spiritual  worship  presented  in 
a  positive  religion,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  Christianity. 

Schurer,   GVl   2    493-548;    O.    Holtzmann,    Ende    des   jitd. 
Staatswesens  u.  Entstch.  d.  Christc>ithums{'f.Z)=V,.  Stade,  CI  'I 

2  ^yo  ff.  ;  O    Holtzmann,  NTliche  Zeitgesch. 
Literature.    ('95):    H.  \Vil]riL.h,yW^   u.  Griechen  vor  der 

uiak.'cabaiachin  Erhebiing,  1895  (see  also  We. 
in  GGA  1895,  p.  947  JJ-  and  SiJiurur  in  TLA,  1896,  no.  2);  Th. 
Mommsen,  Rom  Gesch.  ■>  ^y  ff.  ['85];  Th,  Reinach,  Texics 
d aitteurs  grecs  et  roinains  relatifs  au  Judazstne,  retails, 
traduits,  ct  entnotes,  1895  ;  Cless,  De  Coloniis  Judteo?-um  in 
/Eg.  deduct  is,  i.  C32);  Schmur,  'Die  Alabarchen  in  Agypten ' 
in  ZIVT,  1 57  5,  p.  13  j}.  («:p  Marquardt.  Row  Staatsvenval- 
tung\%,  1  44 -i  /.) ;  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real,  hncycl.  d.  class. 
Alterthiuusivixs.  (s.->.  '  Arabarch  ')  ;  Lumbroso,  V Egitto  del 
Greci  e  del  Romanffi),  1895,  '  Ricerche  Alessandrine'  in  JMcm. 
d.  Accademia,  d.  Scicnza  di  Torino,  ser.  ii.  t.  27  ['73],  sc.  mor. 
e  filol.  237-24 s  ;  J-  P.  MahafFy,  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies, 
1895  ;  Tlie  Flinders  J'etrie  Papyri,  ed.  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  i. 
and  ii.,  189,1,  1893;  Ulr.  Wilcken,  '  Alexandrinische  Ge^andt- 
schaften  vor  Kaiser  Claudius'  in  Hermes,  '.fo .\oi  ff.  ['95];  Th. 
Reinach,  'L'Empereur  Claude  et  les  anti-semites  Alexandrins 
d'apres  un  nouveau  Papyrus'  in  RE/  31  161  ff.  ['95];  B.P. 
Grenfell,  An  A  lexandrian  Erotic  Fragment  and  other  Greek 
papyri  chiejjy  Ptolemaic,  1896;  Revenue  La;«s  of  Pto  emy 
Philadelphus,  cd.  B.  P.  Grenfell,  introd.  J.  J'.  Mahaffy,  1896; 
Schurer,  Die  Gt-wcindeve?'/assnng  der  Jitd  n  in  Rom  in  der 
Kaiserzeit  nnch  den  Insckriften  darkest  Alt,  i8yq;  A.  Berliner, 
Gesch.  der Juden  in  Rom  von  dc  ulteshn  /-At  'A/s  zur  Gegen- 
ivart  ('95)  ;  Erich  Ziebarth,  Das  griechis^.  ht-  I'eremsiucsoi 
('96)  ;  Alf.  Bertholet,  Die  Stellung  der  Jtraci'ttcn  u.  der  Juden 
zit  dcu  Fremden7  1896;   E.  Schiirer,   'Die  Juden   im  bospora- 
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nischen    Reich  u.    die    Ocnosscnschaften   der   o-€j3ojitei'0i   dtbv 
v\f/ta-TOi'  ebcndaselbst '  in  SUA  H  '  1897,  p.  zoojf.  h.  G 

DISTAFF.     See  Flax. 

DISTRICT  1.  ("],  3  ;  '  nepixcopoC;  vicus  [once 
pagus  315];  Neh.  Sgiii.i-iSt  RV),  the  name  given 
to  certain  .  administrative  divisions  of  Jtidiv.i  in 
Nehemiah's  time,  each  of  which  was  under  a  '  ruler ' 
or  'chief  (-£■•).  These  'districts'  comprise  Jerusalem 
and  Keilah  (each  with  two  rulers).  Bcth-haceereni, 
Beth-zur,  and  Mizpah  (l!N\  om.  [L  p.ipoi  ;  for  Ye,. 
see  above]).  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  list  was 
originally  much  fuller.  From  the  character  of  the 
names  of  the  'rulers'  Meyer  [Entst.  166 ff.)  has  con- 
cluded that  they  were  Calebites  (see  C'ALlin.  §  4). 
The  organisation  of  the  Calebites  in  the  genealogies 
1  Ch.  2  i  suggests  further  that  the  pelck  was  1  tribal 
subdivision,2  die  head  of  which  would  correspond  to 
the  t'('rdf)\/)S  (in  Gr.  inscr.  from  the  Hauran)  of  the 
later  Xabatjean  kingdom  (cp  .:  Cor.  11 32,  and  see 
Ethnakch). 

2.  'District'  in  Acts  16 12  RV  also  translates  (upU, 
which  here  represents,  apparently,  the  Latin  rcgio. 
See  Macedonia,  Philipi-i.  s.  a.  c. 

DITCHES  \V~1\).  2  K.  3 16,  etc.  See  Conduits,  § 
1  (3,  5),  and  Pit. 

DIVINATION.  Men  instinctively  wish  to  know  the 
future,  and  among  all  peoples  there  have  been  those 
who  have,  from  certain  omens,  claimed 
to  be  able  to  predict  it.  Such  know- 
ledge could  only  come  from  supernatural  beings. 
When  beasts  or  birds,  by  their  movements,  or  other- 
wise, gave  men  intelligible  signs,  it  was  because  they 
were  '  indwelt '  by  beings  that  were  supernatural,  or 
because  they  were  supernatural  themselves.  '  Omens 
are  not  blind  tokens  ;  the  animals  know  what  they 
tell  to  men  '  (WRS  Rel.  Sem.t'-i  443). 

Necromancy  is  a  kind  of  divination,  not  a  thing 
distinct  in  itself  (see  below,  §  3).  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  indicate  the  boundary  line  between 
divination  and  propkecy.  In  both  the  same  general 
principle  obtains — intercourse  of  man  with  the  spiritual 
world  in  order  to  obtain  special  knowledge.  In  divi- 
nation, this  knowledge  is  usually  got  by  observing 
certain  omens  or  signs  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case,  since  sometimes  the  beings  consulted  possessed 
the  soothsayer.  Divination,  as  practised  in  this  last 
method,  does  not  differ  from  prophecy  of  the  lowest 
kind — that  of  the  ecstatic  state — as  distinguished  from 
that  higher  species  of  prophecy  which  in  Riehm's  happy 
phrase  is  '  psychologically  mediated. ,J     See  Prophecy. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  etc.,  had 
modes  of  divining  that  apparently  were  unknown  to  the 


1.  Divination. 


2.  Methods. 


Hebrews  of  the  OT — e.g. ,   by  observa- 


tion of  the  flights  and  cries  of  birds, 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  animals,  etc.  (see  Freytag, 
Einl.  159^)  ;  but  there  are  mentioned  in  the  OT 
many  signs  or  omens  that  resemble  or  are  identical 
with  those  in  use  among  other  nations. 

i.  Rhabdomancy  (divination  by  rods)  appears  to  be 
referred  to  in  Hos.  4 12,  '  My  people  ask  counsel  at 
their  "wood,"  and  their  "staff"  declares  unto  them'  (cp 
Herod.  467).  The  higher  prophets  of  course  forbade 
this  ;  but  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  it  was  uncon- 
demned  in  earlier  times. 

ii.  Belomancy  (divination  by  arrows),  a  development 
of  rhabdomancy,  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  21  ^ff.  [i9#], 
where  the  Babylonian  king  is  said  to  have  stood  '  at  the 

1  The  word  is  no  doubt  the  Ass.  pulug>g)u,  pi/ku,  /.u/itkkic, 
'border,'  'district';  cp  probably  Phcen.  -pN?  :4l,  'district  of 
Laodicea,'  CIS  1,  no.  7.  On  the  Heb.  'u,  see  also  Dr.  on 
2  S.  329.  , 

2  Cp  n'l^D,  Judg.  615^  (if  correct,  see  Moore),  nin.S. 
tinfe,  2  Ch.  35512. 

3  Messianic  Propkecy,  45  et  passim. 
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parting  of  the  way,'  and  to  have  '  shaken  the  arrows  to 
and  fro. '  The  doubtful  point  was  whether  he  was  to 
march  from  Babylon  to  Egypt  by  Jerusalem  or  by 
Rabbath-Ammon.  As  Pocock  (quoted  by  Rosenmiiller) 
long  ago  poimed  out,  belomancy  was  much  in  use 
among  the  Arabs  {sec  also  We.  IL:it/A2)  132).  For 
the  Babylonian  practice,  sec  Lenormant,  La  Di  ,'inalion, 
chap.  2  ;  as  this  able  though  sometimes  uncritical  writer 
truly  points  nut,  belomancy  had  but  1  secondary  im- 
portance. Nebuchadrezzar  had  certainly  consulted  the 
stars  and  the  regular  omens  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  right  time  had  come  for  the  campaign 
against  Egypt.  Arab  tradition  tells  how  Imra-al-Kais 
practised  belomancy  before  setting  out  against  Asad. 
He  did  so  '  by  shuttling  before  the  image  of  the  god  a 
set  of  arrows.  These  were  here  three  in  number,  called 
respectively,  "the  Commanding,"  "the  Forbidding," 
and  "  the  Waiting. "  He  drew  the  second,  and  there- 
upon broke  the  arrows,  and  flung  them  in  the  face  of 
the  idol.'  Mohammed  forbade  the  use  of  arrows,  as  '  an 
abomination  of  Satan's  work'  (Koran,  Sur.  692).  The 
arrows  were  special,  pointless  arrows  (originally  rods). 

iii.  The  Ribylonian  king,  however,  did  more  than 
shake  the  sacred  arrows  ;  the  passage  continues,  '  he 
looked  in  the  liver  '  {' hefiatoscopy'),  (We  omit  the  refer- 
ence to  the  teraphim  because  no  new  point  is  indicated 
by  it  ;  the  king  consulted  the  teraphim  \singular\  by 
snaking  the  arrows  bejore  it,  as  was  always  done  also  by 
the  heathen  Arabs. )  The  liver,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  seat  of  life  (Prwv.  723),  was  supposed  to  give 
warning  of  the  future  by  its  convulsive  motions,  when 
taken  from  the  sacrificed  victim  (see  Livkr).  That  an 
application  for  oracles  was  accompanied  by  sacrifices 
we  know  from  the  story  of  Balaam.  Lenormant  [op. 
cit.  58/". )  refers  to  two  Babylonian  fragments  relative 
to  the  inspection  of  the  entrails,  giving  some  of  the 
features  which  had  to  be  watched  for.  The  Greeks, 
too,  practised  7}7raT0(TKO7rla. 

iv.  The  objects  used  for  lots  in  Arabia  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  pointless  arrows.  Among  the  Israelites, 
however,  the  principal  objects  employed  were  probably 
stones  of  different  colours,  one  of  which  gave  the 
affirmative,  the  other  the  negative  answer  to  the  question 
put  (so  Wellh. ,  Bu. ,  H.  P.  Smith,  in  connection  with  the 
classical  passage,  1  S.  IT41).  Other  passages  in  the,, 
historical  books  in  which  the  phrase  2  Vn*^;  ( '  to  inquire 
of)  occurs  should  probably  be  explained  on  the  analogy 
of  this  passage.  Cp  Ephod,  Urim  and  Thummim, 
Teraphim. 

v.  Passing  over  such  omens  as  Gideon's  in  Judg.  636 
and  Jonathan's  in  1  S.  148_^T,  and  reserving  astrology 
for  subsequent  consideration  (see  Stars),  we  pause 
next  at  the  most  important  of  all  the  modes  of  divina- 
tion that  linked  the  Hebrews  with  other  peoples — 

(vi. )  The  method  of  dreams  [oneiromaf/cy).  Jacob  may 
have  sufficient  reason  for  making  good  his  escape  from 
Laban  ;  but  he  will  not  take  the  decisive  step  without  a 
direct  revelation  (Gen.  31  10-13).  ^n  other  cases  the  divine 
communication  is  such  as  exceeds  the  power  of  human 
reason  to  discover  ;  instances  are  the  dreams  of  Abime- 
lech  (Gen.  ^1)36/". ),  and  especially  those  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
375  cp  408  41  -if-)-  Other  noteworthy  instances  of 
divinely  sent  dreams  are  Gen.  28  12^:  3I24  Judg.  7i3 
1  K.  3s/.  Mt.  I20  ^j-2.ff.  27 '19.  Notice  E's  fondness 
for  relating  dreams,  The  author  of  the  speeches  of 
Elihu  also  attaches  great  importance  to  dreams  as  a 
channel  of  divine  communications  (Job  33 14-16).  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  belief  in  the  symbolic 
character  of  dreams  should  be  reckoned  among  other 
revivals  of  primitive  beliefs  in  the  period  of  early 
Judaism  (cp  the  dream-visions  in  Enoch  chaps.  83-90,  and 
the  dreams  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  ;  also  Jos.  BJ  ii.  74 
iii.  83).  Men  were  oppressed  by  constant  anxjety  as  to 
the  future,  and  there  was  no  prophet  in  the  great  old 
style  to  assuage  this.  They  looked  about,  therefore,  for 
artificial  means  of  satisfying  their  curiosity.      Prophets 
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like  Isaiah,  however,  never  refer  to  their  dreams,  and 
it  is  even  a  question  hm\  far  the  visions  of  which  they 
speak  are  to  be  taken  literally  (see  Prophecy). 

vii.  On  a  possible  divination  by  means  of  sacred 
garments,  sec  Dress,  §  8. 

We  must  now  consider  briefly  the  various  terms 
applied  to  divination  and  diviners,  and  endeavour  to 
deline  tln-ir  application. 

t.    C3P,  keson,  a   general   term   for  divination  of  all   kinds 

(cp    the    Ar.    kali  in,   and    see    Prif.sts),   on    the    derivation    of 

which   see    M.u.it,    §   3  (')■      Thus    EV  renders 

3.  Terms.  c^  'divination '(once 'witchcraft,' 1  S.15  23EV), 

CCp,  'diviner  (1  S.  G  2  Zech.  10;),  also  'soothsayer'  (Josh. 
Vi  22  EV_)  and  'prudent'  (Ls.  3  2  AY)  ;  and  l!?  gives  the  more 
general  terms  /i'UTt;,  jLtacTeiJo/xcii,  jLtacreia.,  ju.ai/retof.  Ezek. 
2126(21],  however,  shows  plainly  enough  that  the  word  had 
the  distinct  sen^c  of  obtaining  an  oracle  by  casting  lots  by 
means  of  arrows  (see  above,  §  2  [2]). ]  The  one  selected  by 
chance  was  supposed  to  represent  the  divine  decision  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  1  S.  '-'ye,  Saul  is  made  to  ask  the  witch  to 
divine  for  him  by  means  of  the  'ob  (31 k) ;  see  below,  §  4  (ii.) ; 
and  cp  Magic 

2.  pi>'P  (int'onP/i).  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  much 
disputed  (cp  1  >el.  on  Is.  2^.).  Two  interpretations  deserve 
mention  :  (u)  Al^'dtten  is  one  who  divines  by  observing  the 
clouds  (denom.  from  pl>),  a  mode  of  divination  well  known 
among  the  ancients  ;  or  perhaps,  one  who  brings  clouds,  or  causes 
storms  (<  af-nomaucy).  In  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
however,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  me ' onen  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  sky.  (b)  One  who  smites  with  the  '  evil 
eye  '  (denom.  from  yV);  but,  apart  from  other  considerations,  the 
Targ.  rendering  py  appears  to  be  decidedly  against  this  view. 
In  the  absence  of  further  evidence  it  is  best  to  follow  Ewald 
(/?'//'.  Theol.  1  234)  and  W'RS  (loc.  cit.  ;  cp  also  lh\),  who  com- 
pite  the  Arabic  i;a/i!i<i,  'to  emit  a  hoarse,  nasal  sound.'  The 
f.u.t  tli.Lt  so  many  of  the  words  connected  with  magic  and 
di\  iihitioii  denote  low  subdued  mournful  speaking,  favours  this 
l.ist  surmise,  though  there  must  ever  remain  much  doubt  about 
the  I'v.u.i  origin  and  meaning.  <£>  renders  by  a  word  which 
means  primarily  to  take  an  omen  from  the  flight  of  birds, 
examples  of  which  practice  may  lie  found  in  Arabia  (cp  We. 
HeidS1)  2>>2m/~).  The  word  is  uvu.dly  rendered  by  'observers 
(once  J"  1  n I u, ■  '•'  37  AYii'LC-  'regarders')  of  times'  (AY),  or 
'augurs'  (k\)  (I)t.  LS1014  Lev.  ]<>26  zK.  i!l6),  in  Is.  16 
Mi.  fl  12  [it  I  EV  '  soothsayers  '  (so  also  Jer.  1 7  9  RV,  where  AV 
'enchanter');  once  (I'uni.j  'sorceress'  (Is.  ?>7  3).  An  oak  near 
Shechem,  funoLis  in  disination,  bears  tin.-  name  '  Oak  of  iUno\r- 
knim'  (ludg.  :>  37).  l''<->r  other  examples  of  sacred  trees  cp 
Idolatkv,  §  2,  and  see  Nati.kk-wi  irsm  ir. 

3.  C'~l  (,ii/u~-v),  '  10  use  enchantment'  (2  K.  216=2  Ch.  33  6 
Lev.  l'>26;  cp  LTJ],  'enchantment'  Nu.  23  23  24 1),  or  'to 
divine '  (<  ien.  44  5  15  EV  ;  and  Gen.  'iO  27  RV,  where  AV  '  to 
learn  by  experience  '  ;  cp  1  K.  20  33  '  diligently  observe,'  RVmg. 
'take  as  an  omen'),  is  probably  used  to  include  any  kind  of 
divination  (W'RS).  In  Gen.  445  15  the  same  word  is  used  for 
divination  by  a  cup- — i.e.,  probably  by  hydromaucy,  where  a 
Vessel  i-.  filled  with  water  and  the  rings  formed  by  the  liquid 
are  observed.  Was  c~i  originally  used  in  a  special  sense,  and 
connected  with  ^'o^,  'a  serpent'?  So  at  least  Eochart,  Lenor- 
mant,  and  liaudis-.ui  (Studien  zur  sent.  Rcl.-gesch.  1  287) ;  see 
Sektent,  §  1,  3,  Magic,  §  3,  3. 

4.  j'l"  3.,  gdztrin,  is  found  only  in  Daniel  (227  44  [7]  07  n, 
EV  'soothsayers'),  and  may  be  rendered  '  prognosticates,' 
properly  '  those  who  determine  [what  is  doubtful] '  ;  cp  Lev.  ad 
loc.  The  root  means  '  to  cut ' ;  but  whether  the  '  cutting  of  the 
heavens'  by  Uahyk.nian  astrologers  is  meant,  is  uncertain  (see 
Stars,  §  5).  Perhaps  (cp  Ar.  jazara,  'to  slaughter')  the 
gaz*r}n  originally  offered  a  sacrifice  in  connection  with  the  art 
(cp  \'g.  haruspiccs).     See  8  2,  iii. 

5.  '"L"'N  (\issa/>/i)  and  r\V'X  ('dsa/>/i)  occur  in  the  Heb.  (1  20  2  2) 
and  the  Aram.  (2  10  47  [4],  etc.)  parts  of  Daniel  respectively,  and 
are  rendered  'astrologer,'  RV  'enchanter.'  The  word  is  of 
Assyrian  origin  (Stars,  §  5).  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  -|ij, 
~ca  and  the  other  terms  found  were  meant  to  represent  a 
separate  class,  or  whether  the  writer  employed  these  terms 
indiscriminately  (Lev.  Dan.  63). 

6.  C\\*"iL"'5  (La.\dd'lni)  in  Dan.  I4  2  10  (57  n)  means  the  caste 
of  wise  men.  This  usage  (well  known  from  classical  writers) 
arose  after  the  fall  of  the  1'abylonian  empire,  when  the  only 
Chalda;ans  known  were  astrologers  and  soothsayers. 

1  Possibly  the  Teraphim  were  similarly  employed ;  see 
Tf.kaphim. 

-  The  so-called  Kv\iKO^.a.vTeta.  Cp  b  iseph's  divining-cup 
with  the  famous  goblet  of  Jemshid,  and  see  Lenormant,  La 
Divination,  78-80.  For  a  parallel  French  superstition,  see 
B.  Thiers,  Traite  des  n//>cr±titioust.2!,  Paris,  1697,  1  187^ 
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7.  For  -i_J  (Gad)  and  \3?  (M'ni)  in  Is.  Cant,  see  Fortune 
and  Destiny.     See  also  other  terms  under  Magic. 

Necromancy,  to  which  we  turn  next,  is,  as  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  implies,  divination  by 
resort  to  the  spirits  of  deceased  persons. 
Three  terms  or  expressions  fall  to  be  noticed,  all  of 
them  met  with  in  Dt.  18  n. 

i.  We  shall  begin  with  that  which  occurs  last  in  the 
verse,  viz.  otis.t^x  vii  (one  who  resorts  with  an  inquiry 
to  the  dead),  rendered  by  EV  'necromancer.'  It  is 
clear  from  Is.  S19  that  this  is  a  general  description 
embracing  the  kinds  of  necromancy  indicated  by  the 
two  words  next  to  be  considered  and  other  kinds  (see 
Dr.  on  Dt.  18n):  the  conjunction  with  which  it  is 
introduced  is  simply  the  explanatory  '  loazu,'  answering 
to  the  Gk.  epexegetic  kcu. 

ii.  31  x  Sn:;1  (skocl'ob),  one  who  consults  an  'J/>.  The 
word  'ob  is  generally  found  w\xh  yidd^oni  (see  below,  iii.), 
like  which,  from  meaning  the  spirit  of  a  departed  one, 
it  came  to  stand  for  the  person  who  possessed  such  a 
spirit  and  divined  by  its  aid.  The  full  phrase  n^yn 
31  x  (the  possessor  of  an  'ob)  is  found  in  1  S.  287,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  '  witch  of  Endor." 

<!5  explains  the  expression  by  eyyaarplfivBos,  'ventrilo- 
quist'  (i.e.,  in  the  OT  passages,  one  who,  'by  throwing 
his  voice  into  the  ground,  where  the  spirit  was  supposed 
to  be,  made  people  believe  that  a  ghost  spoke  through 
him'),  and  Lenormant  (Div.  161  jf,),  Renan  [Hist. 
ET,  1347),  and  others  so  explain  the  phenomenon  ;  but 
the  writer  of  Samuel,  and  other  biblical  writers  who 
speak  of  this  species  of  divination,  evidently  regard  it 
as  being  really  what  it  claimed  to  be.  Lev.  20 27  is  the 
only  possible  exception. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  very  uncertain.  Other  sug- 
gestions may  be  passed  by,  for  the  field  seems  to  be  held  by 
two  principal  views,  H  P  Smith's  view1  (Sam.  2y,f.)  being 
not  very  probable,  (a)  Ob  has  been  connected  with  Arab,  aba 
=  awaba,  and  explained  la  soul  which  returns  (from  Sheol)'; 
cp  French  rn'cnant.  So  Hitz.  and  Kr>.  (on  Is.  81.,),  St.  (Glr{ 
1  504),  and  Seh.wj.lly  (Das  Lchtn  niuh  don  'j)>dc,  69).  Scliwally 
also  suggests  a  connection  with  3N  'father'  (note  plu.  of  both 
in  otli).  Van  Hoonacker  (Exfi.  T.  0  157^)  objects  that  in  Dt. 
1-S  11  the  'ob  is  distinguished  from  the  dead  (nirtluiii)\  but  if 
the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  is  simply  a  generalisation  of  the 
two  foregoing  clauses,  this  objection  falls. 

(b)  The  other  view  (ties.,  Del.,  I  >i.)  connects  the  word  with  'ob, 
'a  bottle,'  literally  'something  hollow.'  A  similar  word  in 
Arabic  (iva'bd)  means  '  a  hole  in  a  rock,'  a  large  and  deep  pit — 
i.e.,  something  hollow. - 

On  the  assumption  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  word 
is  hollowness,  many  explanations  have  been  suggested  (see 
Van  Hoonacker,  as  above).  Of  the^e,  two  may  be  noted  as 
probably  approximating  most  nearly  to  the  truth. 

1.  Bottcher  (/-><:  utfcrh,  101),  Kau.  (Riehm,  Mil  7>'f-),  'Todten- 
beschworer '),  and  lb.  (on  Lev.  IU31)  hold  that  the  spirit  is  called 
'ob,  on  account  of  the  hollow  tone  of  the  voice — such  a  tone  as 
might  be  expected  to  issue  from  any  empty  place.  Other  terms 
for  practising  magic  and  divination  lend  some  support  to  this 
view. 

2.  The  idea  of  hollowness  has  been  held  to  apply  in  the  first 
place  to  the  cave  or  opening  in  the  ground  out  of  which  the 
spirit  speaks.  Among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  oracles  de- 
pending on  necromancy  were  situated  among  large  deep  caverns 
which  were  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  spirit -world. 
If  the  Hebrew  'ob  is  parallel  to  the  Greek  chthonic  deities  and 
to  the  Arabian  ahl  al-ard  or  'earth-folk,'  with  whom  wizards 
have  intercourse,  it  is  conceivable  that,  by  a  metonymy — con- 
tained for  container,  and  vice  -versa — the  hollow  cavern  may 
have  come  to  be  used  for  the  spirit  that  spoke  out  of  it.  See 
WRS  Rcl.  Scw.<-)  tqS. 

iii.  ,j;'T  (yidde'uni).  The  English  word  'wizard,' 
by  which  this  Hebrew  term  is  rendered,  means  'a  very 
wise  one,'  and  agrees  with  <?  yjttlMrrqs  (in  Dt.  18 n 
TeparoaKOTTOs),  Syriac  y^ddu'd,  Arabic  \irraf,  and  with 
Ewald's  rendering  '  viel-wisserisch.' 

Like  yob,  yidd^oni  is  used,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
spirit  of  a  deceased  person  ;  then  it  came  to  mean  him 

1  Namely,  that  the  'ob  was  originally  a  skull  prepared  by 
superstitious  rites  for  magical  purposes;  II.  A.  Redpath,  on 
the  other  hand,  suggests  that  the  'ob  was  one  who  spoke  out  of 
a  hollow  mask  or  domino. 

-  In  Job  3^19  ni-ij.  seems  to  mean  'bellows'  (<©  ioairep 
<}>v(rqrr}p  [-ttj?  X*]  -^aAKe'ws). 
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or  her  that  divines  by  such  a  spirit.  Robertson  Smith 
(/.  Phil.  14i27),  followed  by  Driver  (on  Dt.  18u), 
distinguishes  the  two  terms  thus  : — 

Y'hid'-'oni  is  a  familiar  spirit,  one  known  to  him  that  consults 
it.  The  *ob  is  any  ghost  that  is  called  up  from  the  grave  to 
answer  questions  put  to  it  (cp  i  S.  *JK).  The  yidd^oni  speaks 
through  a  personal  medium  ;  that  is,  through  the  person  whom 
it  possesses.  The  'oh  speaks  directly,  as  for  example  out  of 
the  grave  (cp  i  S.  'is).  Rashi  (on  Dt.  IS  n)  says  that  yidde'oni 
differs  from  DIN  ^'2  (ba'al  \V>)  in  that  he  held  in  his  mouth  a 
bone  which  uttered  the  oracle.  It  is  hard  to  eslaUkh  these 
distinctions,  the  data  tor  forming  a  judgment  being  so  slight. 

Is  it  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  words  are  to  be 
held  as  standing  for  distinct  things?  Why  may  we 
not  have  in  them  different  aspects  of  the  same  spirit? 
So  regarded,  'o&  would  convey  the  notion  that  the  spirit 
has  returned  from  the  other  world,  while  yiddL  \mi  would 
suggest  that  the  spirit  so  returned  is  knowing,  and 
therefore  able  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  inquirer. 
The  fact  that  in  all  the  ele\rn  instances  of  its  occurrence 
vidde'oni  is  invariably  preceded  by  yob  is  in  favour  of 
its  being  a  mere  interpretation  of  it.  'Ob,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  found  by  itself  (i  S.  2S78  i  Ch.  10 13 
etc. ).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these  two  characters 
are  at  bottom  one,  the  'and'  in  Dt.  lSn  joining  Job 
and  yidd^'oni  in  the  way  of  a  hendiadys  :  'he  who 
Sfc-ks  a  departed  spirit  that  is  knowing,'  just  as  the 
remaining  part  of  the  verse  is,  as  we  have  seen  already 
(§  3,  i. ),  simply  a  repetition  in  different  words  of  the 
same  thought.  This  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
usages  of  Hebrew  parallelism.  The  whole  compound 
expression  might  be  rendered  as  follows  : — '  He  who 
inquires  of  the  departed  spirit  that  is  knowing,  even 
he  who  seeks  unto  the  dead. ' 

'iv.  To  the  expressions  considered  already  may  be 
added  ctiN.  ittlm*  Is.  19  3t,  EV  'charmers.'  RVm«- 
prefers  '  whisperers '  ;  cp  Ar.  atta,  '  to  emit  a  moaning 
or  creaking  sound  '  ;  or  perhaps  rather  Ass.  etn,  '  dark- 
ness.'     (5  apparently  renders  by  rd  dydX/xara  avrwv. 

Though  condemned  in  the  OT  (1  S.  287^;  Is.  819  ; 
cp  Lev.  1931  20  6  27  Dt.  18  n),  necromancy  among 
the  Israelites  held  its  own  till  a  late  period.  The 
leaders  of  religious  thought  were  opposed  to  both  witch- 
craft and  necromancy  ;  bui.  the  influence  of  habit  and 
of  intercourse  with  people  around  was  too  strong  to  be 
wholly  overcome.  See  Schultz,  OT  Theology,  2322  (ET). 
Winer*3'  [RWB  s.v.  '  Tod  enbeschwb'rer  '  ;  see  refer- 
ences) shows  that  in  the  aacient  world  divination  by 
calling  back  the  spirits  of  the  dead  was  very  widespread 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  other  ancient 
nations.      Cp  Babylonia,  §  31  ff.,  and  see  Magic. 

For  the  literature  see  Magic  T.  W.  D. 

DIVORCE,     DIVORCEMENT     (TVirina  ;       mto- 

Ctacion[BNAQ]),  Jer.  38  Is.  50 1.   See  Marriage,  §6. 

DIZAHAB    pnPT   K<VT&XPYCe&  BAFL),  ubi  auri 

est  flu  rim  urn — i.e.,  3HT  "H  [Vg.]),  in  the  topographical 
description  Dt.  li.  'If  it  be  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  "steppes  of  Moab "  the  situation  is  unknown* 
(Dr.  in  Hastings'  DB,  s.v.);  on  the  identifications,  cp 
DiUmann.  The  explanation  '  place  of  gold  '  is  difficult 
to  justify  (see  Dr.  Deut. ,  ad  loc).  The  name  corre- 
sponds to  '  Me-zahab  '  in  Gen.  3639  (as  Sayce,  Acad. 
Oct.  22,  1892,  and  Marq.  Fund.  10,  have  observed),  and 
like  Me-zahab  [a.  v.  J  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  enseal 
came  from  c) — i-e.,  the  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri 
or  Musur,  which  adjoined  Edom  (see  Mizraim,  §  2b, 
and  cp  Che.  Or.  LZ,  May  15,  1899).  It  was  perhaps 
premature  to  identify  '  Di-zahab,'  before  the  correctness 
of  the  reading  had  been  investigated.  T.  K.  C. 

DOCUS,  RV  Dok  (AcoK  [AKV]),  called  by  Josephus 

Dagon  (A&r<^N  -  AnL  xiii"  8l  '  BJ  S"  2^'  a  sma11  f°r" 
tress  near  Jericho,  in  which  Simon  the  Maccabee  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  Ptolemy  his  son-in-law 
( 1  Mace.  16  15).  The  name,  doubtless,  still  survives  in 
the  mod.  '  Ain  ed-Duk,  2^  m.  N.  of  Jericho,  where  there 
are  traces   of  ancient  substructions  and  remains  of  a 
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fine  aqueduct  (Rob.  BR  2309;  PEF  Man.  3 173  190; 
Baed.  W  152  ;    v.  Kastercn,  Rev.  Bibl.   1897,  p.  93^ )■ 

DOD,  NAMES  WITH.  This  group  of  compound 
names  comprises  with  certainty  only  Dodavah  and 
Dodiel  (see  Daniel,  i),  and  virtually  David,  Dodai, 
Dodo.  To  these  Gray  [HPN  60-63)  would  add  -nSx 
(Eldad),  tj1?!  (Bildad).  In  all  these  names  he  in- 
terprets ti  as  meaning  'uncle  on  the  father's  side,' 
which  is  no  doubt  a  perfectly  legitimate  sense  of  -nn  or 
-n  (see  2  K.  24  17).  (a)  First,  as  to  Eldad  and  Bildad. 

The  objection  to  admitting  that  these  names  are  com- 
pounded with  the  divine  name  Dad  is  obviously  pro- 
visional. The  god  Ramman  was  so  well-known  in 
Canaan  that  we  may  expect  to  find  at  any  rate  isolated 
nnmes  compounded  with  Dad,  which  was  one  of  the 
names  of  this  deity  (Wi.  AT  U  titer  such.  69,  n.  1). 
In  the  Amarna  letters,  it  is  true,  the  form  we  find  in 
compound  proper  names  is  Addu  ;  but  the  equivalence 
of  Addu   and    Daddu  is   admitted.  (b)   Next,    as 

to  the  other  names.  That  Dod  is  not  the  name  of 
some  one  special  deity,  is  admitted  ;  but  whether  it  is, 
or  is  not,  a  term  designating  some  degree  of  kinship, 
is  disputed.  It  is  undeniable  that  yh  (=Ass.  dadu) 
means  'beloved,'  and  also,  by  a  natural  transition, 
'  divine  patron  '  (cp  ny~i,  used  of  God,  Job  16  21).  The 
present  writer  contends  that  it  is  more  natural  to  give 
this  second  sense  to  Dod  in  the  few  Hebrew  names 
compounded  with  it  than  to  adopt  the  theory  (Gray, 
HPN  60)  that  -n  as  well  as  oy  in  proper  names  has 
the  sense  of  '  uncle '  or  '  kinsman. ' 

This  is  not  affected  by  the  discovery  that  there  are  some 
S.  Arabian  names  compounded  with  Ammi,  and  some  others 
with.  Khali,  both  meaning  'uncle.'  Nor  need  we  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  S.  Arabian  name  Dadi-kariba  (so  Hommel 
gives  the  name)  really  means  'My  cousin  hath  blessed' 
(Hommel,  ANT  85).     See  Dodo,  Dudavah.  t.  K.  C. 

DODAI  (H'n,  HM,  §  52;  but  Ginsb.  in  „  S.  239 
points  Kt.  H/l),  another  form  of  Dodo  [j'.x'.],  pre- 
sumably shortened  from  a  form  rVH"n  :  see  under 
Dodavah;  '  Yahwe  is  patron  '  (Marquart,  Fund.  16), 
2  S.  239  (RV  following  Kt.  ;  but  AV  Dodo  ;  coycei 
[B*],  ccoc.  [A],  AoyAei  [Bbvid-  L])  and  1  Ch.  274  (AV 
and  RV;  AcoAeiA  [B*],  -AeiA  [Bb],  -AlA  [A],  -Am 
[L]),  where  the  words  '  Eleazar,  son  of,'  found  in  1  Ch. 
11 12  are  wanting,  but  are  supplied  by  Kittel  (SBOT) 
from  1  Ch.  11 12  ;  see  Dodo  (2),  Eleazar. 

DODANIM  (D'OYl),  or  Rodanim  (D^Vl). 

-n,    Gen.  10  4,    Vg.    DODANIM  (cp  Pesh.),  so    EV,    AVw 

Rodanim'    after    poStot   [©adel]}    and    Sam.;    '-m,    1  Ch.    I7 

AVnig.,    RV    'Rodanim'    after   poStot   [<Bua],  but  many  MSS 

in.  cp  SoySaveip.  [L],  DODAMM  [Vg.],  whence  AV  '  Dodanim.' 

In  Is.  21 13  Aq.  Sym.  fiai5ai't/x  for  D'JTi, 

A  son  of  Javan  \$-v.\  son  of  Japheth,  Gen.  104  = 
1  Ch.  I7.  The  same  name — i.e.,  either  Dodan  (j-r)  or 
Rodan  (n'l) — should  possibly  be  restored  for  '  Dedan 
(jti)  in  Ezek.  27 15  (podcajv  [BQ  ;  adnot.  poSiot  opa<ns 
Kptaews  QmK']'  ctpaSiWf  [A]  ;  so  Pesh.  but  Aq.  Sym. 
Theod.  Sadav).  The  merchants  there  referred  to 
brought  to  Tyre  the  ivory  and  ebony  which  they  had 
themselves  procured  from  Africa  or  India.  Two  views 
are  held. 

(a)  Stade,  Cormll,  Bertholet  are  strongly  for  '  Rodan,' 
and  naturally  hold  a  similar  opinion  as  to  the  reading 
in  Gen.  10  4.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
MT  is  not  right  in  reading  ]~n  vd,  '  sons  of  Dedan,'  in 
Ezek. ,  I.e.  ;  Edom  (so  all  [except  Aq.]  read  for 
'Aram')  follows  in  v.  16.  As  to  Gen.  10 4,  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  certainly  is  that  Rodanim  is  the  better 
reading,  and  that  this  term  designates  not  only  the 
Rhodians  properly  so-called  (on  whom  cp.  Horn. 
H.2654  Jf.),  but  also  ('many  islands'  being  also 
mentioned)  the  people  of  other  ^gean  islands.  (So 
Di.,  Hal.,  Kau.,  Holzinger,  Ball,  GASm.  HG  135.) 
This  view  is  geographically  plausible,  but  the  short  0 
in  'P65os  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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(b)  Another  view,  so  far  as  the  n;ime  goes,  is  more 
satisfactory.  The  Rodanim  of  the  text  of  Chronicles 
(if  we  follow  most  MSS  and  (5)  may  be  as  inaccurate 
as  the  '  Diphath '  which  it  gives  for  '  Riphath ' 
(i  Ch.  16),  ami  Dodanim  itself  may  be  incorrectly 
given  for  Dardanim  (Tg.  Jon.,  Luzzatto,  Ges. ,  Knob., 
Franz  Del. ).  The  name  Dardan,  as  inscriptions  of 
Rameses  II.  show,  conies  down  from  early  times  ;  it 
designates  properly  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,  not  far 
from  the  Lyei.ms  {see  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur,  354/.). 
It  is  not  impossible  that  for  wvxn  (Ch.  reads  i)  the 
original  source  of  P's  information  read  cn-m  (cp 
Tocanmaii),  and  it  would  be  natural  for  writers  and 
scholars  of  the  Greek  period  {(S  and  perhaps  Ch. ) 
to  convert  Dardanim  into  Rodanim,  and  to  understand 
the  Rhodians.  It  has  been  proposed  elsewhere  to 
identify  another  son  of  Javan  (Tarshish,  or  rather 
Turns)  with  another  people  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  (see  Tiras).  The  author  of  the  list  used 
by  P  may  have  known  Dardan  as  well  as  Turus.  If 
pi  is  the  correct  reading  in  Ezek.  we  should  perhaps 
pronounce  it  Redan,  not  Rodan.  Recent  critics  may, 
however,  have  been  too  hasty  in  rejecting  MT's  reading 
Dedan.  The  '  islands '  are  not  necessarily  those  in 
which  the  merchants  spoken  of  resided  ;  they  may  very 
well  be  the  coast-lands  with  which  Dedan  had  com- 
mereial  dealings.  Cp  Dedan,  and,  on  Ezek.  27 15. 
see  Ehony.  t.  n-.  c. 

DODAVAH,  as  AV,  or  rather  Dod  a  v  a  h  u  as 
RV  (-innh,  perhaps  for  -inHH,  '  Yahwe  is  friend  or 
patron,'  §  47 — whence  come  the  abbreviated  forms 
Dodo,  Dodai  [t/g-v.1]— ojA[g]ia  [BA],  AoyAioy  [Ll : 
DoJon  ,  Pesh.  implies  the  reading  'Dodo'),  the  father 
of  a  prophet  called  Eliezer  (2  Ch.  2O37).  r.  rv.  c. 

DODO  (yVT\,  §  52,  with  which  cp  HH,  Dodai,  and 
in,  David).  The  fuller  form  is  probably  -inHH 
[cp  Dodavah],  which  means  '  Yah  we  is  friend  or 
patron '  [so  Marq.  Fund.  16].  T*l,  genius  loci,  is 
rightly  restored  by  \\  1.  in  Am.  814,  and  there  appears 
to  be  an  allusion  to  the  '  divine  friend  '  in  Is.  5i  (where 
note  that  nn  and  'tt  are  parallel).  The  Dodah  (mn) 
of  Ataroth  is  mentioned  in  the  Mesha  inscription  /.  12. 
May  we  also  compare  Dudu,  the  name  of  ^  high 
Egyptian  official  in  the  Amarna  tablets  [Am.  Tab. 
4-145  .V2t5,  cp  Wi.   AF  194)?  T.  K.  C. 

1.  A  Bethlehemite,  father  of  the  renowned  hero  Elhanan 
(y.7<);  2S.  -J3  24  (5ov6[«]i  [13  L],  \ov.  [A]),  1  Ch.  11 26  (SwSwc 
[BN],  -at  [A],  -Sei  Tbl). 

2.  (AV  following  Kre  ;  but  see  DodatA  An  Ahohttk  ('/.?'.), 
father  of  David's  warrior  Eleazar,  2  S.  '^3  9  (vim;  7r«Tpa8e'A^)oy 
avrov  [BA],  see  Ahohite,  Soufiet  [L].) ;  1  Ch.  11 12  (Swfiai  IBALj, 
-fie  [N]  ;  fat  nuts  ejus). 

3.  An  ancestor  of  Tola  of  lss:ichrir,  one  of  the  Judges, 
ludg.  10  1,  if  we  should  not  rather  follow  eight  cursive  MSS  of 
lp  and  read,  for  '  sou  of  Dodo,'  '  son  of  his  (Abinieluch's)  uncle 
Karcah.'  See  Hollenberq,  ZATIV,  1881,  p.  io4y:  (F^al  has 
vtf'i  7raTpa5e'A(/)Oi»  avrov  (mj  Pcsh.  Vg.).      See  Tola. 

DOE  (H^),  Pr.  r.igf,  RV.      See  Goat. 

DOEG  (OvS^l,  1  S.  21  7 [8]  229,  but  .VH,  1  S.  221822 
[Kt.],  axn,  Ps.  522  ;  Aojhk  [BXARTL],  but  Aa>Hn 
1  S.  22 9 [A];  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  12r,  AcoHrOc)-  An  Edomite 
(for  the  reading  ^in,  'Syrian,'  presupposed  [except  in 
Ps.  522]  bv  (?rv  [but  not  L]  and  Jos.,  is  certainly 
wrong")  who  filled  some  minor  post  among  the  servants 
of  Saul;  most  probably  he  was  'keeper  of  the  saddle 
asses'  (cp  Judg.  IO4  1  S.  93  2  S.  I62  1  Ch.  2/30),  1  S- 
-1  7  [a]  22  9.  He  had  been  detained  (so  one  tradition 
tells  us)  '  before  Yahwe  ' — i.e. ,  in  the  sacred  precincts  at 
Nob  (or  Gibeon  ;  see  Nob) — by  some  obscure  religious 
prescription  (see  RS^  456),  and  had  cunningly  watched 
David  in  his  intercourse  with  the  priest  Ahimelech  (see 
David,  §  3).  Soon  after,  he  denounced  the  latter  to 
the  suspicious  Saul,  and  when  the  king  commanded  his 
'runners'  to  put  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests  to 
1  See  also  under  Daniel,  4. 
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death,  and  they  refused,  it  was  this  foreigner  who  lifted 
up  his  hand  against  them  (1  S.  22q-i8). 

The  two  passages  in  which  Doer's  otfice  is  referred  to  are  no 
longer  in  their  original  form  in  M  T.  In  21  8  [  AV  7]  he  is  called 
'  the  mightiest  of  the  shepherds  '  (D'JH  Y2N),  a  strange  descrip- 
tion of  a  shepherd,  and  still  stranger  when  we  observe  that 
*V3N  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  narratives.  The  conjecture 
'the  mightiest  of  the  runners'  (0*^,  Gratz,  Dr.,  Ki.,  Bu.)  gives 
an  easier  but  still  not  a  natural  phrase,  and  disregards  the 
rendering  of  ^1;al  in  21  7  [8],  j'Cfjuav  rag  tj^luotoi's  2jouA.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Lagarde  (Mittluil.  :>  ^50)  is  right  in 
reading  C'TJ.'  S,21N,  which  he  renders  'driver  of  the  mules,' — 
a  less  natural  rendering  than  that  given  above,  but  still  possible. 
Words  like  Ty  and  TIllX  are  flexible.  For  the  former  see 
Lagarde  (I.e.)  ;  for  the  latter,  see  Adkl.  Almost  as  certainly 
we  should  also  read  "V>'  for  H^y  in  22  9  (see  v!?).  We.'s  ob- 
jection to  following  l£f>  here  (TBS  125)  falls  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  it  Is  recognised  that  21  7  [8]  is  a  later  insertion  in  the 
narrative. 

The  reference  to  Docg  in  the  title  of  Ps  .V2  is  due 
to  the  thirst  of  later  Jewish  readers  for  biblical  justifica- 
tion of  their  idealising  view  of  David.  The  Psalm  was 
written  for  use  in  the  temple  (see  v.  8).  t.  k.  c. 

DOG  (3.3,  a  name,  of  unknown  origin,  common  to 
all  Semitic  dialects;    kyojn,   c>-inis  [but   Mt.  \h-zbf.~ 

1.  References,  f ;'  72//:  kynapion.  catellu^)  No 
dugs  of  any  noble  type  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  The  Israelitish  kings  were  not,  like 
the  Assyrian,1  great  hunters,  and  e\  en  the  Hebrew 
legend  of  Nimrod  the  hunter  (but  is  'hunter'  meant 
literally?  see  Nimkoh)  in  Gen.  IO9  says  nothing  of  his 
dogs.'2  According  to  12 V  the  greyhound  is  referred  to 
in  Prow  ;.i0  31  as  one  of  the  four  things  which  are 
"stately  in  going' ;  but  this  is  doubtful  (see  Cock,  Grey- 
hound). The  shepherd's  dog  is  mentioned  in  Job  30  1, 
and  dogs  which  guard  the  house  may  be  intended  in 
Is.  5'jio;  but  neither  passage  vouchsafes  the  dog  any 
friendly  words.  The  OT  references  are  in  fact  almost 
entirely  to  the  pariah  dog,  such  as  may  lie  seen  in  any 
of  the  '  Bible  lands  '  to-day.  Thev  seem  to  have  gone 
careering  in  packs  round  the  city  at  night  (Ps.  596 
14/!)  ;  it  was  dangerous  to  stop  one  of  them  (Prov. 
26  17).  Doubtless,  however,  they  were  useful  as 
scavengers.  They  were  ready  to  devour  ev-n  human 
bodies  (1  K.  14n  I64  21  23/!  2  K.  9io  36  and  similarly 
Jer.  153  cp  1  K.  21 19  2238  Ps.  68 23^4]) ,  and  to  them 
flesh  that  men  might  not  eat  was  thrown  (Ex.  22  31  ; 
contrast  Mt.  76).  From  Mk.  7a8  (Mt.  K.27)  some 
have  inferred  a  sympathy  between  men  and  dogs  in  the 
time  of  Christ  ;  but  this  is  hazardous.  Paul  has  no 
such  sympathy  (Phil.  32),  and  a  certain  Rabbi  dissuades 
from  keeping  lieree  dogs  in  the  house,  apparently 
because  they  would  frighten  away  the  poor  [Shabb. 
63  a).  Most  dogs,  then,  were  fierce.  Yet  Tobit, 
according  to  the  Greek  text,  makes  a  companion  of  his 
dog  on  his  journeys  (Tob.  5  16  11 4)  ;  see  Tobit. 

The  pariah  dog  referred  to  above  is  a  variety  of  the 
cosmopolitan  dog  [Canis  faniiliaris),  though  the  breed 
Pariah  d  &  has  probably  been  intermixed  by  cross- 
g'  ing  with  jackals  or  wolves.  The  dogs 
live  in  companies,  each  dog  having  its  own  lair  (some- 
times two),  to  which  it  returns  for  rest  during  the  day. 
Those  that  frequent  the  towns  act  as  scavengers,  living 
on  offal  ;  but  in  the  country  they  are  trained  by  the 
shepherds  and  farmers  to  act  as  sheep-dogs  (cp  Job  30 1). 
Not  much  good,  however,  can  be  said  of  the  latter  : 
they  are  'a  mean,  sinister,  ill-conditioned  generation,' 
whose  use  consists  in  barking  at  intruders  and  warning 
the  shepherds  of  any  possible  danger.3  In  appearance 
they   resemble  the   Scotch  collie,   and   are   said   to   be 

1  On  the  breeds  of  hunting  dogs  known  in  Assyria,  see 
Houghton,  TSBA  £-52-62  ['77I. 

2  On  the  four  'dogs'  of  Marduk  (Merodach)  see  below.  S<_> 
in  some  legends  the  Tyrian  Heracles  (or  Mclkart)  is  accompanied 
by  a  dog  (Re I.  Sem.W  292). 

3  Thomson,  LB  (ed.  94),  202;  cp  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  309 
3377-  -6. 
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intelligent,  and  sagacious  when  trained.  Rabies  is 
almost,  or  entirely,  unknown  among  them. 

The  stress  laid  in  Judg.  7  s-7  on  the  way  in  which 
Gideon's    three     hundred    drank,    lapping    with    their 

3.  Exegetical   TF^  lik°  d°,gS'  l'robably.il,tJicates 
,     ° .,  that   they   \\ere   lierce   uncivilised   men 

details.        ,,  r         '  r   j  \     'T^ 

(Alooie,  Judges,  202).      Ihe  mention  of 

'dogs'  in  company  with  '  limi-,'  in  Ps.  'J,'l  as  typical  of 
the  tierce  enemies  of  pious  Israel,  is  surprising,  'ihere 
is  no  OT  parallel  for  the  u>e  of  the  pariah  clogs  of 
Eastern  cities  as  symbolic  ot  the  enemies  of  Israel.  In 
later  times  the  Gentiles  were  called  'clogs'  {X/dJa/i, 
77  a;  l>\u'>a  A'iiwa,  49^,  etc.)  ;  but  the  Talrmulic  use 
has  no  biblical  authority;  Mk.  7  ^7  surety  does  not 
express  what  may  be  called  biblical  doctrine.  More- 
over in  I's.  'l'±2\  only  lions  and  wild  oxen  are  re- 
ferred to.  Aq.,  Thet  >d  ,  and  Jer,  evidently  read  DT^S 
'  hunters '  ;  this  is  a  clever  attempt  to  get  over  a  real 
difficulty.  In  v.  17  (EY  10)  we  should  certainly  read 
d'23  D%N2S,  and  D'ONi  rnj/.      The  sense  then  becomes, 

Greedy  lions  in  their  strength  surround  me, 

A  ti'oop  of  wild  oxen  encircles  me. 

Similarly  in  j.    21    (]'X  20)  we  should  read   Trn  K^S 

and  render  (reading  ^do  for  anno). 

Snatch  my  *<>ul  from  the  young  lion, 
My  life  from  the  clutch  of  the  greedy  Hon. 
We  now  pass  on  to  a  group  of  five  passages  which 

have  been  much  misunderstood. 

1.  2  K.  S13  '  Wh.it  is  thy  servant,  the  dog  [<&  has  'the  dead 
dog  '],  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?  '  RV,  paraphrasing, 
'which  is  but  a  dog.'  AV  incorrectly,  'Is  thy  servant  a  dog,' 
etc. 

2.  2  S.  IL19  'Why  should  this  dead  dog  [i5L  'this  cursed 
dog ']  curse  my  lord  the  king?' 

3.  2  S.  L»8  '  What  is  thy  servant  that  thou  shouldest  look  upon 
a  dead  dog  like  me  ? ' 

4.  1  S-  24 14  [15]  'After  whom  dost  thou  pursue?  after  a  dead 
dog  ? ' 

5.  2  S.  38 'Am  I  a  dog's  head  that  belongeth  to  Judah?' 
(E\'\ 

As  to  (1)  AV  is  quite  wrong.  Hazael  does  not  revolt  in  horror 
from  the  description  of  Elisha,  but  only  affects  to  think  it  too  great 
an  achievement  for  him.  'Dog'  is  here  an  expression  of  servile 
humility  towards  Elisha,  as  in  Assyrian  ('we  are  the  kind's 
dogs,'  i.e.  his  humble  servants).1  In  (2)  'dead  dog '  (HO  273) 
cannot  be  right,  as  i!5L  indicates  by  the  substituted  epithet  (ses 
above).  The  text  must  be  incorrect.  We  want  some  word 
which  will  be  equally  suitable  in  (2)  (3)  and  (4) ;  and  if  possible 
some  word  which  will  make  better  sense  than  '  dead  '  (rib)  even 
in  (3)  and  (4),  where  it  has  hitherto  been  plausibly  taken  as  an 
Oriental  exaggeration.  The  word  which  we  seek  is  N£0 
'unclean';  'dead  dog  should  be  'unclean,  despised,  pariah 
dog.'  To  explain  his  see  Doughty's  striking  description  of  the 
treatment  of  their  hounds  by  the  Bedouin,  who  'with  blows 
cast  out  these  profane  creatures  from  the  beyt.'  2  As  to  (5)  the 
text  is  evidently  not  quite  correct  (see  Klo.) ;  there  seems  to 
be  a  play  on  the  name  of  Caleb  the  dog-tribe  (see  1025,  n.  1  ; 
Nabal).  To  read  '  Am  I  a  dog's  head  '  (omitting  the  next 
words),  with  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith,  can  hardly  be  called  satisfactory- 
This  idiom  may  cast  light  upon  Dt.  23  i8[iq]  where  'dog' 
appears  to  be  applied  to  the  class  of  persons  elsewhere  called 
kedesim.  It  was  natural  to  explain  the  word  as  a  term  of  corn- 
tempt  (see  Idolatry,  §  6).  If,  however,  '  unclean  dog  '  or  some 
similar  phrase  was  a  common  circumlocution  indicative  of 
humble  deference  used  in  addressing  superiors,  as  kalbu  is  in 
Assyrian  (especially  in  the  Amarna  letters),  keleb  need  not,  as 
applied  to  these  temple  servants,  have  been  a  term  of  contempt ; 
it  may  have  been  their  ordinary  name  (so  R Si2)  292).  The  word 
appears  in  fact  in  Phoenician,  applied  to  a  class  of  servants 
(□3?o)  attached  to  a  temple  of  Ashtoreth  in  Cyprus  (CIS  1  no.  86 
B,  1.  10). 

There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  dog  was 

held  in  religious  veneration.      A  river  running  into  the 

_  sea  a  few  miles  N.  of  Beirut  is  called  the 

.  ®       S     Dog  river  [Nahr-el-Kelb,  Lycus  Jlumen), 

in  religion.   and   al_Xadim   informs  us   that  the   dog 

was    sacred    among    the    Ilarranians.        'They    offered 

sacrificial  gifts  to  it,  and  in  certain  mysteries  dogs  were 

solemnly  declared  to  be  the  brothers  of  the  mystae.'3 

This  seems  to  be  connected  with  primitive  Babylonian 

mythology  ;    '  my  lord  with  the  dogs  '  (a  divine  title  at 

1  The  explanation  of  RV,  therefore,  is  not  quite  correct. 

2  Ar.  Des.  I337.  . 

3  RSV)  291,  referrmg  to  Fihnst,  326,  and  other  passages. 
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Harran)  points  to  Marduk  and  his  four  dogs.  It  is 
possible  that  the  dog  may  have  been  among  the  animals 
worshipped  by  the  earliest  Semites  as  a  totem1  (as,  e.g., 
among  some  N.  American  Indians  and  in  Java). 
Robertson  Smith  rcleis  to  Justin  (18no),  who  states 
that  Darius  forbade  the  Carthaginians  to  sacrifice  human 
victims  and  to  eat  the  flesh  of  dogs  (in  a  religious  meal, 
it  is  implied).  There  seems  also  to  be  an  allusion  to 
something  of  this  kind  in  post-exilic  Palestine — to  a 
custom,  chiefly  prevalent  perhaps  among  the  mixed 
Samaritan  population,2  of  sacrificing  the  dog3  on  certain 
occasions  (Is.  (_* '  1 3 ) .  ±.  k.  v,.  §  3. 

DOLEFUL    CREATURES    (DT1N),    Is.  13  21  ;     see 

Jackal. 

DOMINIONS  (kyPIOTHtgc).  or  rather  'lordships,' 
Col.  1 16  ;  cp  Eph.  I21  jude  8  2  Pet.  2 10.    See  Angel,  §  1. 

DOOR  (flS.  eypAi"  6YPCOM.V  etc.  [BAFLJ,  per- 
haps from  fjTOl,  '  to  swing,'  or  cp  Ass.  edilu,  '  to 
bolt,  bar  '). 

The  Hebrew  delcth  is  used  of  the  doors  of  a  chamber  (Judg. 
323_^),  or  of  a  gate  (1  S.  21  13  L14J),  and  even  of  the  gate  itself 
(Dt.  35,  KV  '  yuti-s ').  The  difference  between  peihah,  which 
may  be  any  opening  or  entrance  (e.g.,  of  the  ark.  Gen.  fi  16  : 
Lattice,  §  2  [7J),  and  deleth,  is  clearly  illustrated  by  Gen.  1!>6, 
where  Lot  stands  in  the  petha.lt  to  keep  back  the  men  of  Sodom 
from  approaching  the  deleih  (cp  also  ^  K.  C31).  For  "U'^' 
('door'  Ex.  35  17  Job  3817  AV)  see  Gate. 

However  necessary  for  ventilation  doorways  were  in 
the  East  (see  Lattice,  §  1),  the  doors  themselves  were 
not  employed  so  much  as  in  less  tropical  regions. 
'  The  lock  was  doubtless  like  those  now  in  use  in 
the  East,  so  constructed  that  the  bolt  (''".yjc,  Cant.  £5 
Neh.  83  etc.,  RV  ;  'lock,'  AV)  was  shot  by  the  hand 
or  by  a  thong;  the  key  (nnsD.  'opener')  was,  only 
used  for  unlocking  the  door'  (Moore,  SBOT  [Eng,], 
Judges,  60).  For  descriptions  of  keys  and  locks,  see 
Wilk.  Ahc.  Eg.  I353 ;  Moore,  Judg.  99  ;  Che.  Is.  SBOT, 
ET,  159/ 

The  Hebrew  terms  for  the  component  parts  of  the  doorway 
are  (1)  HO,  saph,  the  threshold  (rrpoOvpov,  Trv\u>y,  etc.,  av\-q 
[BN*A],  Jer.  304,  6605  z75.Nt""1"Q,  crradfj-os  Aq.  Sym.  Theod.),  also 
JnSD  j  S.  54/T;  see  Threshold,  and  cp  Temple.  (2)  rrnc, 
Mieztizah,  door  post,  Dt.  69  11  20  ;  on  derivation  cp  Schwally, 
ZDMGb%Ti&f.  ;  see  Frontlets.  (3)  f"ppc',?>  maSkoph,  lintel, 
Ex.  12  7)  22^  (</»,Yta  [BAL])  ;  cp  MH  rppV.  (4)  T:>,  sir,  hinge, 
Prov.  26  14  <rrp6<i>ty£  ;  cp  also  pi.  flinb  1  K.  7  50  (if  correct,  8vpu- 
IAO.T0.  [BAL]).     See  Gate. 

DOPHKAH  [T\\gn;  p^KA  [BAFL],  -AN  [A 
after  els  in  v.  12]),  one  of  the  stages  in  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  ( Nu.  33i2/. ).     See  Wanderings,  §  12. 

DOR  pn,  Acop  [BAL];    Josh.  1223,  cAAcom  [B], 

aSSitip  [A] ;  Judg.  1  27  and  1  Ch.  7  29  Stopa  [L] ;  also  written  -i^7!, 

cp    Ph.    -itn    below,    Josh.  17  11,     Stop    [Babmg.]), 

1.  Name,    more  fully  Naphatli-dor  (1  K.  4  n  RV^g.  ;  715] 

"Itf'H  ',  ve<paSSojp  [A],  represented  by  ava.  (pa9ei  avrjp 

[B],  and  fiaQavat)  o  vero^a-i-i  avvfp  [L] ;  Josh.  12  23  RV«ig  th  '3 

tou    (pcvvcSSuip   [B,    for    variants  see   S\v.]    t.    va<pe88o>p    [A],  t. 

[v]a>pa.96up  [L]),  and  Naphoth  Dor  (Josh.  11  2  RVms:-,  -i"n  ni-rj, 
0evae55t.jp  [B],  ua<peSojp  [A11],  -OS.  [A^FL]),  the  modern 
Tanturah?  lay  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  about  mid- 

-■  There  is  still,  however,  some  obscurity.  Compare  also  such 
proper  names  as  NnSr,  t&t&hl  (Pbcen.),  13^3,  nn,l73.  X3?D> 
u"?D  (Nab.  and  Sin.  inscr.),  j  :a^.D  ^  (Cur.  A/ic.  Syr.  Doc. 
156),  Kalb.,  plur.  Kilab  Akhtb,  and  dim.  Kulaib  among  Ar. 
tribal  names,  and  the  Heb.  373  (cp  Kin.  200,  Journ.  Phil. 
989  I  though  N6ld.  ZDMG,  1886,  164,  n.  x,  throws  doubt  on  the 
identification  of  Caleb  and  2^3  ;  see  Names,  §  88). 

2  See  Che.  Intr.  Is.  367,  and  cp  J?S(2)  357,  and  (on  breaking 
the  neck)  K/n.  309S. 

3  Note  that  both  the  Sam.  text  and  the  Sam.  Targum  of  Ex. 
2231  omit  the  contemptuous  reference  to  the  dog,  and  speak 
simply  of  casting  away. 

4  0vpa  is  the  usual  word  in  NT  ;  cp  Acts  5  19  23  etc. 
6  On  the  origin  of  the  name  cp  Ges.  '1  hes.  331. 
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way  between  the  promontory  of  Carmel  and  Cai-sarea, 
at  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  the  latter. 

The  fuller  form  of  the  name  is  explained  by  Syni. 
as  the  irapa\la  of  Dor,  or  as  Atop  77  irapaXia  (cp  O.v-) 
ll"i.:2  'J50  56,  dor  nafeth,  SCop  rod  va<fiad,  14'^  13  'J.SS3, 
nefeddor,  vafptOowpi  ;  it  probably  includes  the  undulating 
plain  of  Mi. iron  lying  inland.  The  exact  meaning  of 
n-::.  ni23  (RV  'height,'  AV  'region,  coast,  border, 
country')  as  well  as  that  of  'Dor'  is  very  uncertain.1 
Outride  the  OT  the  shorter  form  of  the  name  is  usual 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  and  appc  u  -> 
as  5u)pos,  5u)pa  (Swpa,  in  1  Mace.  1,0  n  13  25  AV,  Dora,i, 
also  5oupa  (Polyk),  Dorum  (Pliny),  and  Thora  (Tab. 
Peut. ).  In  Ass.  D-t-ru  (by  the  side  of  Megiddo)  occurs 
only  onn-,  in  a  geographical  list  (2  R.  \>'i,  no.  4,  /.  57). 
The  nicuning  of  the  name  is  obscure  (see  Ex-DOR,  and 
for  Hammath-ii'ir  sec  Ham.math). 

1  V.>r  is  tirst  mentioned  in  the  Pap.  Golenischeff  (temp. 

Hri-hor,  circa  1050  B.C.  ),  where  D-ira  belongs  to  the 

«  <im  1  il  Tak, irn.  a  race  which  entered  Palestine 
2.  OTand  other    ,  ■,   ,,      „  ,.        ,  -    , 

,  ,      along  with  the  Purusati,  and  occupied 

references,  etc.  ,,     b  „  ,       .\-mm    ,  £ 

the  sca-cuast   (cp   \\  MM  As.  u.  hut. 

388,  and  see  Caphtor,  §§  2,  4  ;  Philistines).2  Their 
prince  bears  the  name  Ba-d-ira,  which  appears  to  repre- 
sent a  theophorous  name  (Abd-il,  'servant  of  El'  or 
Bod-el).  That  Dor  continued  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  non-Israelite  people  seems  highly  probable. 

Later  writers,  with  Dcuturonumic  sympathies,  supposed  that 
Dor  joined  the  northern  Luahtimi  against  Joshua  (Jnsh.  11  2), 
and  they  include  its  king;  among  those  who  fell  (/A  12  23)-  In 
the  same  spirit  1  >or  is  assigned  t<i  Manasseh  (Josh.  17  n  ;  cp 
1  Ch.  72y).';  A  more  historical  view  is  presented  in  Judg. 
I27,  where  Beth-shean,  IMram,  MegnM...  and  Dor  (in  MT  the 
order  is  disturbed)  form  a  helt  of  Can. unite  towns  stretching 
from  E.  to  \V.t  which  must  have  separated  Ephraim  from  the 
more  northerly  trioc-s.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  is  true,  the 
'  heights  of  Dor '  was  under  one  of  his  commissaries  ;  but  it  is- 
hardly  pniUihle  that  the  town  of  Dor  was  itself  included  (1  K. 
4  11  ;   see  J!li\-ABINADAU). 

For  the  next  few  centuries  Dor  drops  out  of  Jewish 
history.      It  was  well  known,  however,    to  the  Greeks, 
the   earliest    authority   in   which    the   name 


3.  Later 
history. 


"s  being  Hecat.eus.  of  Miletus  (circa 
500  B.C.).  It  is  not  improbable  that  it 
ought  to  be  identified  with  the  AI-po?  which,  in  the  fifth 
century,  was  tributary  to  the  Athenians  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.v.  AuJpos),  and  this  agrees  with  the  view  that  the 
Takara  (the  earliest  known  occupants  of  Dor)  were 
from  Asia  Minor,  and,  therefore,  might  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  Greece.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  Ksmuna/.ar  relates  that  Dor  ( -ix~i )  and  Joppa 
('3'),  rich  corn-lands  (pi  nsn**)  in  the  field  of  Sharon 
\\~\v  -id),  were  handed  over  to  Si  don  by  the  king  of 
Persia  (Arlaxcrxes  Mnemon  ?),  probably  (as  Schlottmann 
conjectured)  in  return  for  their  help  in  the  battles  of 
C nidus  (394)  and  Citium  (386).4  Hence  perhaps 
arose  the  belief  of  later  Greek  geographers  that  Dor 
was  originally  a  Phoenician  colony.  It  successfully 
resisted  two  sieges,  one  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Anti- 
0(  Hi's,  1)  during  his  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator  in 
219  B.C.  (Polyb.  066),  and  the  second  by  Antiochus 
Snietes  (Antiochus,  5)  in  139-8  B.C. ,  when  the  siege 
was  raised  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of  Trypho 
(t  Mace.  I'ih/).  It  was  afterwards  held  along  with 
Strato's  tower  (C-esarha,  §  1)  by  a  tyrant  named 
Zoilus,  on  whose  subjugation  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  it 
became  part  of  the  Hasmonzean  dominions  (Jos.  Ant. 

1  Wholly  obscure  is  nr:™  riC'Sc  Josh.  17 11  which  ©  (to 
rpirov  -ri}s  fiat^ero.  [B],  .  .  .  va-fytQa  [A],  .  .  .  vo$€0  [L])  treats 
as  a  place-name  (note  that  *Pn  gives  only  three  names).  Syni. 
here  again  has  ai  rpeis  TrapaAiai.  Slav.  Ostrogothic  adds  the 
gloss  Tpta  kXLti). 

2  On  the  identification  of  the  Takara,  town  T  >or  with  the  Ass. 
Zakkalu  (4  R  34  no.  2,  /.  45)  ;  see  Hommel,  /'.'>/>'.  I  17203C95); 

a  a  r  236. 

3  The  passage  in  Josh,  is  hardly  sound  ;  Addis  corrects  after 
Judg.  1  27.     See  also  Asher,  §  3. 

4  For  Esmunazar's  inscription,  cp  Schlottmann,  Die  Inschrift 
F,s~hmunazars  (  68),  and  see  CfS  1,  no.  3.  Sky  lax  assigns  Dor 
to  >'Kdon  and  Ashkelon  to  Tyre  dtwing  the  Persian  period. 
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xiii.  I224).  From  Pompey's  time  it  was  directly  under 
Roman  rule.  Gabinius  restored  the  town  and  harbour 
(56  B.C.),  and  it  enjoyed  autonomy  under  the  emperors 
(id.  xiv.  44  xv.  5  3).  It  possessed  a  synagogue  in  42  a.  d. 
(Ant.  xix.  63).  At  1  comparatively  early  date  after 
this  its  prosperity  declined,  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
(OS{-)  11522  I-IU14)  it  was  already  deserted,  and  soon 
scarcely  anything  was  left  but  its  ruins  —  which  were 
still  an  object  of  admiration  —  and  the  memory  of  its 
former  greatness  (cp  Plin.  517:  memorta  urbis).  Down 
to  at  least  the  seventh  century  it  continued  to  give  its 
name  to  an  episcopal  see.1  Its  prosperity  was  largely 
due  to  the  abundance  of  the  purple-yielding  murex  on 
its  rocky  coast,  and  to  its  favourable  position  (but  see 
Ant.  xv.  96).  The  modern  village  consists  merely  of 
a  few  hovels. 

The  ancient  remains  which  lie  to  the  N.  of  the 
modern  village  are  inconsiderable  (PaedS6)  271  /., 
PEF  Mem.  'lb  ff.),  the  most  conspicuous  object,  to 
former  travellers,  being  the  ruins  of  a  tower  (of  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders)  which  crowns  a  rocky  eminence. 
The  tower  (el-Burj  ;  cp  Pirgul  [  =  irvpyos\  in  Foulcher 
de  Chartres)  has  since  collapsed  (PEFQ,  1895,  p.  113). 2 

s.  A.  c. 

DORCAS  (AopK&C  [Ti.  \VH],  i.e.,  'gazelle,'  §  68), 
the  Greek  name  of  the  Christian  disciple  (/xadTjrpta)  at 
Joppa,  whom  Peter,  by  prayer,  raised  from  the  dead 
(Acts  1*36-4-2).  She  was  manifestly  a  Jewess,  her  Greek 
name  being  simply  a  translation  of  that  by  which  she 
was  known  in  Aramaic,  Tabltha  (Nrr:ip,  i.e.,  'gazelle,' 
=  Heb.    ••nx  ;     see    Gazelle).       A    handmaid    of    R. 

Gamaliel  was  called  Tabitha  (  Wayyikra  R.   19). 

In  the  so-called  Acts  of  J'roc/iorus,  dating  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Talatha  figures  as  the  hostess  of 
John  and  Prochorus  during  their  three  days'  stay  at  Joppa  on 
their  way  to  Eyypt. 

DORYMENES  (Aopym€nhc  [ANV]  ;  in  *  Mace. 
AoopOYMeNOC  [V]),  father  of  Ptolemy  Macron  [see 
Ptolemy]  ;    1  Mace.  338   2  Mace.  445. 

DOSITHEUS  <Aoocieeoc[B*AV],  Aoc.  [B*bL/3V]). 

1.  A  captain  under  Judas  the  Maccabee  ;  he  and  his  fellow- 
olTictrr  Sosipater  had  Timotheus  in  their  power  after  the  action 
hefore  Camion,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  let 
him  off  (2  MaLC.  12  1924). 

2.  A  mounted  soldier  who  distinguished  himself  in  battle  by  a 
brave  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Gorgias  prisoner 
(2  Mace.  12  35). 

\.  A  1  unegade  Jew  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  (3  Mace. 
1  3). 

4.  '  Said  to  be  a  priest  and  Levite,'  who,  with  his  son  Ptolemy, 
carried  to  Kgypt  the  (translated)  letter  of  .Murde<_;u  respecting 
the  feast  of  Purim  (Esth.  11  1,  (R  ;  Aoo-ifleo?  [A],  Awcrei.  [K]). 

DOTEA  (Aootga  [A]),  Judith  39  AV"ff-  ;  AVJudea, 
RV  1_H.ii.ka.      See  Duthan. 

DOTHAN  (jni,  Gen.  37  17  2  K.  613,  and  ]W,  Gen. 
37i7_  [Names,  §  107];  Di.  (in  he.)  thinks  the  latter  a  vocalic 
modification  of  the  former.  This  is  doubtful  (cp  Ba.  NB,  §  194 
c.) ;  but  in  any  case  the  termination  J'-  is  very  ancient,  occurring 
in  the  Palestine  lists  of  Thotmes  III.,  sixteenth  century  B.C., 
tu-t^y-na  ( \\  M  M  A,,  it.  Eur.  88).  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  «rm  ^  merely  a  defective  form  of  pn  [AwOuti/j.  [H^ADEL], 
in  Judith  39,  Atoraia  [BN]  ;  Aw-rea  [A] ;  Eusebius  has  Auj0a.ei.fj., 
Jerome  Dothaiui\). 

Eusebius  placed  it  12  R.  m.  N.  of  Sebast^  (Samaria). 
The  site  was  identified  by  Van  de  Velde:;  (1364^)  with 
Tell  Dothan  10  m.  N.  of  Sebastiyeh.  It  is  a  green 
mound  lying  on  the  S.  of  a  plain,  sometimes  called  after  it 
(Judith  4  5  [6],  rb  irebiov  rb  ttXtjctlov  Audaeifi,  Dothaim), 
and  sometimes  called  Sahl  'Arrabeh,  which  lies  some 
500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  drains  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Wady  Selhab,  afterwards  Wady  'Abu  Nar,  and  is 
connected  with  Esdraelon  by  the  wide  descending  valley 
of  Bel'ameh,  the  ancient  Iijllam  |_^.v.].      Thus  it  carries 

1  Bapuvtoc  AoJpwv  lni<TKOTTo<;  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (381  a.d.). 

a  See,  further,  for  coinage,  etc.,  Schiir.  G/I',  §  23,  i.  10. 

3  Also,  independently,  a  few  days  later,  by  Robinson  [LBR 
1  22].  Rabbi  Parchi  had  noted  it  in  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
see  Asher  s  Benj.  of  Ttuiela,  2  434). 
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the  great  caravan  road  from  Damascus  and  Gilead  to 
Egypt,  which  is  still  in  use,  as  it  was  when  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  the  company  of  Ishmaelite  traders  passing 
Dothan  with  spices  from  Gilead  for  Egypt  was  written 
(GASni.  HG  i$if.  356).  Van  de  Velde  found  the  re- 
mainsof  a  Jewishroad crossing  from  Esdraelon  to  Sharon. 
At  the  S.  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a  fountain  called  El-Hafireh  ; 
there  is  a  second  fountain  and  two  large  cisterns  (cp  the 
cistern  into  which  Joseph's  brethren  are  said  to  have 
lowered  him).  There  is  very  line  pasturage  on  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  which  the  present  writer  found  covered 
with  flocks,  some  of  them  belonging  to  a  camp  of  nomad 
Arabs.  From  its  site  on  so  ancient  a  road  through  the 
country,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  main  pass  from  the 
X.  into  the  hills  of  Samaria,  the  Tell  must  always  have 
been  a  military  position  of  importance;  note  the  de- 
scription in  2  K.  613^,  and  the  frequent  mention  of  it 
in  the  Book  of  Judith  (advance  of  Hololerncs).  <.'p 
PEFMcm.  "1 169  215;  Thomson,  LB. ,  ed.  1877,  p. 
466/".;    Buhl,  Pal.   24/.,  102,   107.  G.  A.  S. 

DOUGH.      For  Xu.  15  20/    Xeh.  10 37  [38]  (Hpntf  ; 
RVmg.   'coarse   meal'),   see   Food,  §    i,  and   for  2  S.  13  8   RV 

("j^V  Cp  BkEAD,  §  1. 

DOVE.     The  word  dove  is  somewhat  loosely  applied 

to  certain  members  of  the  suborder  Columlhc  or  pigeons  ; 

__  ,  and,  as  no  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn, 

1.  Hebrew  ..  -  ^ 


terms. 


it  is  proposed  to  treat  the  doves  and  pigeons 
together  in  this  article. 

Three  Heb.  words  come  under  consideration  :  (1)  TX^V^yontih, 
probably  derived  from  its  mournful  note  (yrepicnepa.  [*Pl);  (2) 
—  ?.  -p,  tor  (probably  onomatopoetic,  cp  Lat.  turtur;  rpvytuv 
[©]),  t-V  '  turtle-dove  '  ;  and  (3)  ^lU,  gozal,  EV  '  young  pigeon  ' 
(Gen.  15  9,  ||  -vri-  Trepiorepa  [ADL]),  properly  any  young 
bird;  cp  Dt.  32  nt  (with  reference  to  the  ~^}). 

Apart  from  its  occurrence   in    P  and  Gen.  15o  (see 
below),  1171  is  found  only  in  Cant.  2 12  (where  allusion  is 
made  to  its  '  voice  '),  in  Jer.  87  (a  migratory 


2.  OT 

references. 


bird  ;  cp  §  4  [v.  ]  below  ;  EV  in  both 
'turtle'),  and  in  Ps.  74ig  (not©).  In 
the  last-quoted  passage  Tin,  as  the  harmless,  timid  dove 
(cp  Hos.  7  n  11 11  Mt.  10 16),  is  usually  thought  to 
be  symbolical  of  Israel.  The  text-reading,  however,  is 
doubtful. l  Elsewhere  it  is  to  the  njr  ( '  dove ' )  that  Israel 
is  compared  (see  Jonah,  ii.  §  3).  This  is  the  most 
common  term,  which  appears  notably  in  the  Deluge- 
story,  Gen.  S8-12  (Deluge,  §  17).  Allusion  is  made  in 
Ps.  556  [7]  to  its  plumage,  in  Is.  8814  59  n  to  its 
mournful  note.2  Its  gentle  nature  makes  the  dove  a 
favourite  simile  or  term  of  endearment  in  love  poems 
(Cant.  1 15  4  i  52  12  69).  That  doves  were  domesticated 
among  the  Hebrew's  may  be  inferred  from  Is.  608  (see 
Fowls,  §  5),  and  it  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  carrier- 
pigeons  were  well  known  in  Egypt,  and  that  at  the 
coronation  ceremony  four  were  let  fly  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  the  newly-made  king  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  (Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  8320). 

Are    there   reasons    for   supposing    that    among    the 
Hebrews  the  dove  ever  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  sanctity  ? 
c  ,     Conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  this  view 

3-  Sac*ed  is  absent  .  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Character.  dovC|  although  a  'dean'  bird,  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  OT  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  was  a 
favourite  food  of  the  Egyptians,  and  is  commonly  eaten 
in  Palestine  at  the  present  day.  Moreover,  we  have  to 
note  that  the  -fin  and  Sria  are  mentioned  in  an  old  cove- 
nant ceremony  by  E  (Gen.  15q),  and  that  in  P's  legis- 
lation 'turtle-doves'  (dhw)  and  'young  pigeons'  (-33 
njv)  are  frequent  sacrificial  victims  in  ceremonies  which, 

>-  'Deliver  not  the  soul  of  thy  turtle-dove"  is  a  strange  ex- 
pression. Sym.  Tg.  Jer.  find  an  allusion  to  the  Law  (Tg.  'the 
souls  of  the  teachers  of  thy  Law ')  ;  but  ©  Pesh.  read  ^"ilPl ;  so 
Gunkel  Che.  :  'Deliver  not  the  soul  which  praise-,  thee,'  be- 
comes the  sense.  k 

2  Cp  also  Nah.  2  7  [8] ;  on  the  text  of  £,zek.  t  16  see  Co. 
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however,  do  not  involve  a  sacrificial  meal  (Lev.  57  128 
etc.  ;  in  NT  Lk.  224). l  This  exceptional  treatment  of 
the  dove  suggests  that  originally  the  Hebrews  wure  wont 
to  ascribe  to  the  bird  a  sacrosanct  character,  similar  to 
that  which  it  has  obtained  among  other  branches  of  the 
Semites.  In  Palestine  '  the  dove  was  sacred  with  the 
Phoenicians  and  Philistines,  and  on  this  superstition 
is  based  the  common  Jewish  accusations  against  the 
Samaritans  that  they  were  worshippers  of  the  dove.' 
There  were  holy  doves  at  Mecca  (the  custom  is  hardly 
indigenous),  and  according  to  Lucian  [Dea  Syria,  54, 
cp  14)  doves  were  taboo  to  the  Syrians,  he  who 
touched  them  remaining  unclean  a  whole  day.2  On 
the  symbolism  of  the  dove  in  XT  (Alt.  3 16  etc. )  and  in 
early  Christian  times,  see  Smith's  Diet.  Christ.  Ant., 
s.v. 

The  following  species  occur  in  Palestine  : — - 

(i.)  Columba  fiahtmbus,  the  ring-dove  or  wood-pigeon,  common 
in  England  and  throughout  most  of  Europe.  Large  flocks 
of  these  assemble  in  the  winter  months  and  do 
4.  Species,  much  damage  by  feeding  on  the  young  leaves  of 
cultivated  plants  ;  some  migrate  in  the  autumn, 
but  many  pass  the  winter  in  Palestine.  (11.)  C.  f/tas,  the  stock- 
dove, smaller  and  darker  than  the  above  and  rarer  in  Palestine  ; 
unlike  C.  palumbus  it  does  not  build  on  branches  of  trees,  but 
lays  its  eggs  in  holes  or  in  burrows,  (iii.)  C.  Ikna,  die  rock- 
dove,  is  abundant  on  the  coast  and  uplands;  it  is  the  parent 
stock  from  which  the  domesticated  varieties  have  been  derived. 
(iv.)  C.  scltimficri,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  which  it  takes 
the  place  of,  in  the  interior  and  along  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is 
elsewhere  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Abyssinia.  It  nests  in  crevices 
and  fissures  of  the  rock  (cp  Jer.  48  28).  (v.)  Turtur  communis  or 
auritus,  the  turtle-dove,  which  probably  represents  n-n  (see  §  2), 
is  a  migratory  species  whose  return  is  very  constant  (Jer.  8  7, 
Cant.  2  12)  about  the  beginning  of  April,  when  they  become  very 
plentiful  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  tree  and  shrub.  This 
species  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  Columbce  in  Palestine. 
(vi.)  T.  risorzus,  the  Barbary  or  collared  dove,  which  extends 
from  Constantinople  to  India.  Around  the  Dead  Sea  this  species 
is  a  permanent  resident,  being  found  as  a  rule  in  small  flocks  of 
eight  or  ten.  (vii.)  T.  senegalcusis,  the  palm  turtle-dove,  has 
been  regarded  by  Tristram  as  the  turtle-dove  of  the  Bible.  It 
lives  amongst  the  courtyards  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  and  seems 
to  be  half  tame  ;  it  especially  frequents  palm  groves. 

A.  E.  S.  — 5.  tx.  v.. 

DOVE'S  DUNG  (D"0Vnn  or  DW  nq.  Kt.  [Ginsb.], 
D'OVD"1!,8  Kr.  ;  Konpoc  nepiCTepcoN  [BAL]).  In 
a  graphic  account  of  the  siege  of  Samaria,  side  by  side 
with  '  an  ass's  head  '  appears  '  the  fourth  part  of  a  kab 
of  dove's  dung'  (hare  yon Im)  as  i  food  only  to  be 
bought  at  a  very  high  price  (2  K.  625).  Much  has  been 
written  to  account  for  this  strange-sounding  detail  ; 
Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  44)  even  suggested  that  the  dung  was 
a  substitute  for  salt  !  The  reference  to  it,  however,  is 
doubtless  due  to  an  error  of  an  ancient  scribe,  which 
is  precisely  analogous  to  one  in  Ps.  1234  (MT). 

In  that  passage  a  questionable  word  (rendered  in  EV  '  the 
proud ')  is  represented  in  the  mg.  as  being  really  two  words,  one 
of  which  is  rj'yr.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  '  an  ass's  head'4 
("ncn"^'N~i)  should  be  C'tiny  "lCn,  'ahomeroflentils.'and  'doves' 
dung '  (D,:v  ,"in)  should  be  D'Dnri,  '  pods  of  the  carob  tree  '  (see 
Husks).  That  the  ancients  agreed  with  MT  and  that  the  correct- 
ness of  the  reading  can  be  defended  (see  Post  in  Hastings'  BD, 
s.v.)  by  observation  of  the  habits  of  pigeons  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  acquiesce  in  it ;  similarly  we  might  defend  the  painful 
figure  of  the  'snail'  in  Ps.  58  8[gJ  (see  Snail,  2)  For  the 
attempts  of  modern  writers  to  mitigate  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  expression  '  dove's  dung  '  by  finding  some  plant  which  might 
have  been  so  called,  see  articles  in  Smiths  and  Hastings' 
dictionaries.  Two  illustrative  passages  (2  K.  IS  27  Is.  1  20)  have, 
we  may  believe,  been  recovered  by  similar  corrections  of  the 
text,  one  certain,  the  other  highly  probable.     See  Hl'sks. 

T.  K.  C. 

1  In  NT  times  doves  for  such  purposes  were  sold  in  the  temple 
itself  (Mt.  21  12  Mk.  It  15  Jn.  'J  14  16). 

2  On  the  whole  subject  see  Bochart,  Micro-.  11.  1 1  and  WKS 
Kin.  196  f.  ;  RSi2)  219  n.  2,  294,  etc.  Cp  also,  fur  '  dove  '  oracles, 
Frazer,  Pans.  4  149^  The  u'hite  dove  was  especially  venerated  ; 
Tibullus,  1  7  :  'alba  Palasstino  sancta  columba  Syro;' 

a  This  is  a  euphemistic  substitute.  Some  authorities  recognise 
□  *jV,  'doves,'  as  an  element  in  the  phrase  (so  Kmi.  Lehrgeb. 
2  102)  ;  others  take  p  to  be  simply  a  termination  (Ginsb.  hit  rod. 
346,  'decayed  leaves'). 

4  Such  'unclean'  food  was  not  likely  to  be  exposed  for  sale 
even  during  a  siege.     And  why  specially  the  head  ? 
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DOWRY.      For    Gen.  34, 3    Ex.  22 17  [16]    1  S.  1825+ 

pro,  uwiuir;  <£epnj  ;  dos  [in  S.  s/>d?i.<.,it/a\),  see  Marriage,  §  i. 
For  Gen.  '.',<) zoj  (121,  zcbrJ),  see  Zebulun. 

DRACHM,  RV  Drachma  (Apaxmh),  Tob.  5 14 
2  Mace.  -A  19  IO20  I243.      See  Money. 

DRAG  (rn^Ci,  Hab.  I15/     See  Fish,  §  3. 

DRAGON  (pri;   Arakoon). 

For  Dt.  :)2.33  EV  Ps-  '■"  13  (RV  'serpent')  see  Serpent,  §  1 
11  ;  and  for  Ps.  14S  7  (RVnJii-  'sea-monsters'  or  'waterspouts'), 
SertiiNT,  §  3  (_/")  n.  For  the 'dragon*' P'lP,  j'J.ji,  Dliri  [sing. 
j~]  :  in  Lam.  43  AV  'sea-monsters,' AVmg.  '  sea-calves ') of  Mai. 
1  3  etc.  see  Jackals  (so  RV). 

In  addition  to  the  passages  in  which  the  term  tannin 
is  used  of  a  natural  species  of  animals  (such  as  Gen.  1  21 

,    -nn-  j-i    1      ■     1    RV      'sea-monsters,'     AV     Whale 
1.  Mythological  r,7  „  i  .      Ex      7     ,     EV 


allusions  in 
OT  and  NT. 


[</•*•]; 


Seri'e; 


[«7.  v.  ])  there  are  various  longer  or 
shorter  passages  in  which  1  mytho- 
logical or  semi-mythological  explanation  of  the  term 
may  be  reasonably  supposed.  Some  of  these  have 
been,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  treated  elsewhere,  and 
may  therefore  be  here  considered  more  briefly. 

The   passages  are  as  fallow,  (for  discussion,  see  §  %_/.) — (<z) 

Is.   'J  7  I  (see    IJCUEMOTH   AND   LKVIATI I  AM,   S  3  [f-])  \     0)   Is.   M  9 

(see  Rmiai:);  (c)  Jer.  01  34  {see  Ju'.'ah,  ii.  §  4);  (J)  Ezek. 
'!'.)  3-6,  '  1  will  attack  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  K.^ypt,  tli-ni  great 
dra^'jn,1  which  liest  in  the  midst  of  thy  streams,  which  ha>t 
said,  Mine  are  the  streams,'2  I  have  made  them.  I  will  put 
hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  <.atise  the  fish  of  thy  streams  to  stick  to 
thy  scales.  1  will  brin^  thee  up  out  of  thy  streams  ...  I  will 
hurl  thee  into  the  desert,  thee  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  streams  ; 
upon  the  up',n  country  shalt  thou  fall  ;  thou  shalt  nut  be  taken 
up  nor  yath red.  .  .  .'  0 )  Ezek.  32  2-8,  h  .  .  as  for  thee,  thou 
wast  like  the  dragon3  in  the  sea,  thou  didsi  break  forth  with 
thy  streams,  didst  trouble  the  uater  with  thy  feet,  and  didst 
foul  its  streams.  Thus  saith  V.ibwe,  1  will  spread  my  net 
over  thee,  and  bring  thee  up  into  my  snare.  I  will  lay  thy  flesh 
upon  the  mountains,  and  fill  the  valley  with  thy  corruption.-1  .  .  . 
I  will  cover  the  heavens  at  thy  setting,  and  clothe  its  stars  in 
mniriiiii-;.  .  .  .'  (_/)  Job  7  12,  'Am  1  the  sea  or  the  dragon,1* 
that  ihuu  set  test  watf  hers  against  me?  '  (  ^ )  Neh.  2  13,  '  before 
the  dra^Mn-well.'  These  are  probab'y  all  the  passages  in  the 
Hebrew  OT  ;  for  l's.  44  19 [20],  referred  to  by  Gunkel  in  this 
connection,  is  certainly  corrupt;  but  O)  Esih.  10  7  [4]  11  6  [5I, 
(/)  Bel  and  the  1  ir.i-on,  and  (/■)  Ps.  Sol.  2  28-34  have  to  be 
grouped  wiih  them  (see  §  3). 

The  N  1'  references  are  all  in  Revelation,  viz.,  in  (;//)  12  3-17, 
(«)13  24ii,  (.■)  Hi  13,  (/■)  2U2  ;  cp  IL'9. 

These  last  require  to  be  treated  separately,  but  with 

due  cognisance  of   that    old   Babylonian  dragon-myth, 

„_         uncomprehended     fragments     of     which 

f  "  circulated  in  the  eschatological  tradition 

references.  of    Anticiirist    (I/Vy       The    dragon 

which  sought  to  devour  the  child  of  the  woman  is  the 
very  same  development  of  Babylonian  mythology  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  Jer.  5134-  From  a  Jewish  point  of 
view  the  woman  (cp  Mic.  4  10)  is  cither  the  earthly  or 
the  heavenly  Zion,  and  the  dragon  (originally  Tiamat) 
with  its  seven  heads5  is  Armllos,  or  n^-cn  ('  the  wicked 
one'  ;  cp  2  Thess.  23  8),  i.e.,  Rome,  the  new  Babylon, 
which  is  identified  with  'the  ancient  serpent,'  l'-j 
""T-pn  (cp  Rev.  129,  and  see  Weber,  //id.  Theol.  218). 
The  storming  of  heaven  by  the  dragon  is  also  Baby- 
lonian ;  it  is  the  primeval  rebellion  of  Tiamat  (see 
Creation,  §2)  transferred  to  the  latter  days6  (cp 
Eph.  612,  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  ev  rots 
iTTOvpaviois).  The  additions  of  the  apocalyptic  writer 
do  not  concern  us  here.7  On  the  affinities  of  Rev.  124 
to  a  Greek  myth  see  Hllllcmsm,  §  8. 

1  Reading  pn  for  :r:n  ofMT. 

2  Reading  DHN'  <£  (  hinkel). 

•  j'l  (AV  'whale,'  TV  'sea-monster'). 

4  Reading  ~P^~)  (Symm.,  Pesh.,  Rodiger,  Gunltel). 

5  Cp  the  '  great  serpentof  seven  heads  '  in  a  primitive  Sumerian 
poem  (>a"ce,  Hibb.  Led.  182). 

u  Cp  Ch.ir.es,  .>ccrets  of  Enoch,  9  (note  on  chap.  1) ;  Brandt, 
Ma>iif,iiuhr  Schrfien,  137 -  ff.  (the  latter  cited  by  I'.^nssei). 

7  Cp  Bousset,  Per  Antichrist,  7  173,  and  the  same  writer's 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  ;  see  also  Apocalypse,  §  41. 
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We  pass  on  to  ('/)  Esth.  10  7  (4]  11 1\,     Two  dragons  come  forth 

to   fight  against   the   '  ngluc"U>   peuple,"   i.e.,  the   Jews  (cp  Jer. 

5I34).      These   ate    interpreted    in   the  story  as 

3.  In  OT        Mardocheus  and  Aiiun,   and    the   justification 

Apocryph.     of  this  is  that  they  fight  together,  as  Mordecai 

contended    with    Haman.       This    is    evidently 

a    late  modification  of  an  uncomprehended    traditional    story. 

The  connection  of  the  dragons  with  water  is  evidently  an  echo 

of  the  Tiamat  myth.     The  writer,  however,  did  not  understand 

it,  and  explained  the  '  much  water  '  of  Esther.     (/)  Bel  and  the 

Dragon  strikes  us  at  once  by  its  Babylonian  colouring.     That 

it  is  Daniel,  not  a  god,  who  kills  the  Dragon,  is  an  alteration 

natural  to  Haggadic  stories,  to  which,  as  Ball  has  shown,  this 

story  belongs.     No  trace  remains  of  the  old  myth  beyond  what 

is  found  in  Jer.  01  34.     (-&)  Ps.  Sol.  228-34  is  a  picture  of  the 

fate  of  Pompey,  the  profaner  of  the   temple,  which  would  be 

hyperbolical  if  it  were  not  obviously  coloured  by  a  semi-mythical 

tradition. 

Resuming  the  consideration  of  (a) — i.e.,  Is.  27  1 — we 

notice  that  the  two  Leviathans  and  the  Dragon  in  the 

__    ..      .         Sea  are  distinctly  mythical  forms  (the 

.  ,         ,       two  former,  differentiations  of  Tiamat; 

considered.     the  ]SLU&Tt  KingU[  Tiamat's  husband)  ; 

they  are  identified  by  the  apocalyptist  (see  Intr.  Is.  155) 
with  the  three  great  powers  hostile  to  the  Jews, — 
Babylonia,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  The  reference  to  the 
sea  confirms  the  mythological  origin  of  the  expression, 
for  Tiamat  is  the  personification  of  the  primeval  ocean.1 
On  Yah  we  s  sword  see  Gen.  324,  and  cp  Marduk's 
weapon,  called  in  Creation  tablet  iv.  /.  49,  abubn, 
'  storm  '  (cp  //.  30  39).  As  to  (/>),  note  again  the  two 
conquered  monsters  (Rahab  and  the  Dragon),  and  the 
connection  with  the  sea  in  v.  10.  The  old  myth  is  ap- 
plied to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea  ;  but  the  application  would  have  been  impossible  had 
not  the  destruction  of  Rahab  and  the  Dragon  been 
equivalent  to  the  subjugation  of  the  sea.  The  poet 
does  not  say,  but  obviously  supposes,  that  Rahab  and 
Pharaoh  are  in  some  sense  identical,  just  as  in  Rev. 
12  the  impious  power  of  Rome  is  identified  with  the 
Dragon.  'The  '  shattering '  of  Rahab  is  repeated  from 
the  Babylonian  myth. 

Of  (c)  nothing  more  need  now  be  said  (see  Jonah)  ; 
but  (t/j  and  (0  require  to  be  clearly  interpreted.  It  is 
not  to  an  ordinary  crocodile  that  Pharaoh  is  compared. 
The  'hyperbolical'  language  would,  in  this  case,  be 
intolerable.  It  is  the  despotic  and  blasphemous  dragon 
Tiamat.  The  blasphemy  is  at  once  explained  when  we 
remember  that  Tiamat  was  originally  a  divine  being — 
older  in  fact  than  the  gods.  The  denial  of  burial  to 
Pharaoh  is  of  course  explicable  out  of  mere  vindictive- 
ness  ;  but  it  is  a  worthier  supposition  that  we  have  here 
a  somewhat  pale  reflection  of  the  outrages  inflicted  on 
the  body  of  Tiamat  by  the  y<  >ung  sun-god  Marduk.  The 
'  hook'  reminds  us  of  Job  41  1  [  10  25]  (Leviathan)  ;  the 
net,  of  a  striking  detail  in  Creation- tablet  iv. ,  //.  95, 
112.'2  The  'setting'  of  the  dragon  implies  that  there  was 
a  constellation  identified  with  the  dragon  (cp  Lockycr, 
Dawn  uf  Astronomy,  137,  146).  In  (_/")  the  combina- 
tion of  '  sea'  and  '  dragon,'  and  the  on  urrence  of 
re f< -rences  elsewhere  in  Job  to  Rahab  and  Leviathan, 
sufficiently  prove  the  mythological  affinities  of  the 
passage.  The  Dragon  was,  according  to  one  current 
version  of  the  old  myth,  not  destroyed,  but  placed  in 
confinement  (cp  Job  38  41).  Cp  the  stress  laid  in  Job 
383-n  Ps.  IO-J59  3;.'»6  [7]  u-">7_/!  on  the  long-past  subju- 
gation of  the  sea  by  Vahwe. 

One  passage  only  remains  [g).  The  term  '  dragon- 
well  '  suggests  a  different  class  of  myths — those  in 
which  the  supernatural  serpent  is  a  friendly  being. 
Primitive  sanctuaries  were  often  at  wells  (Fn-rogel), 
and  serpents  love  moist  places.3     Serpents,  too,  are  the 

1  Rashi,  on  Is.  27 1,  remarks  that  the  '  coiled '  Leviathan 
encompasses  the  earth  (c^iyri  ^3  T\K  H'P--)-  Cp  Grtinbaum, 
ZV1A731  275.  The  'euiU'ofthe  Egyptian  Leviathan  (Apopi) 
were  in  heaven  (Bwi'k  e>f  H^des,  RP  \1 1 ;).  Apopi  seems  ulti- 
mately identical  with  Tiamat ;  but  the  details  of  the  myth  are 
1  .gyptian. 

*\  Cp  Lyon, /BL  14  132. 

;'  Schick  and  Baldensperger  (PEFQ  ['gf'],  p.  23  ;  [99],  p.  57) 
state  that  long  worms  and  serpents   abound   in  and   n--ar   the 
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emblems  of  healing-  (cp  Nu.  21  5-9),  and  sacred  wells 
are  often  also  healing  wells.  The  intermittent  character 
of  St.  Mary's  Well  (connected  with  the  lower  Pool  of 
Siloah)  is  accounted  for  in  folklore  by  the  story  that  a 
great  dragon  who  lies  there  makes  the  water  gush  forth 
in  his  sleep.  Cp  also  the  dragon-myth  connected  with 
the  Orontes,  the  serpent's  pool,  Jos.  HJ  v.  3a,  and  the 
serpent  myths  of  the  ancient  Arabs  (WRS  Rel.  SemW 
131,  171),  and  see  Xoiih,li;th. 

Thus  we  have  two  views  of  the  dragon  represented, — 
as  a.  friendly  and  as  a  hostile  being.  Into  the  wider 
5.  Babylonian     subject   *»SS^  }>Y  this   result    wc 

origin  of  myth.  cannoL  enter  now  (cP'SKIt™,l-     n 
is    more    important    to    consider    the 

question,  Mow  came  these  only  half-understood  myths, 
represented  by  BelK-m.  nli,  Leviathan,  Kahab,  and  the 
inclusive  appellation  Dragon,  to  be  so  prominent?  We 
have  already  seen  that  they  are  not  of  native  l\ileslini;in. 
growth,  but  (apart  from  the  myth  of  the  Dragon's  Well) 
of  Babylonian  origin.  Nut  that  ever)-  important 
Dragon-myth  in  Asiatic  countries  must  necessarily  be 
derived  ultimately  from  Babylon — this  would  be  an 
unscientific  theory — but  that  for  the  myths  now  under 
consideration  the  evidence  points  unmistakably  to  a 
Babylonian  origin.  If  we  ask  how  these  myths 
came  to  be  so  prominent,  the  answer  is  that  a  great 
revival  of  mythology  took  place  among  the  Jews,  under 
Babylonian  influences,  in  exilic  and  post-exilic  times. 
Jewish  folklore  became  more  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
other  nations,  and  the  leaders  of  religion  permitted  what 
thev  could  not  prevent,  with  the  object  of  impressing 
an  orthodox  stamp  on  popular  beliefs.  This  has  long 
since  been  noticed,  especially  by  the  present  writer  in  a 
series  of  works  (see  also  Creation,  §  23),  where  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Dragon-myth  comes  from  pre- 
Naminc  (Babylonian)  times,  and  where  several  explana- 
tions are  indicated  as  perhaps  equally  historical.1  Like 
other  interpreters  who  used  the  mythological  clue,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  clear  enough  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  between  the  God  of  light  and  the  serpent,  referred 
to  in  Job  9 13  Is.  51  9  etc.2  Continued  study  of  the 
new  cuneiform  material  has  done  much  to  clear  up  his 
difficulties,  one  of  which  may  be  expressed  thus.  The 
Babylonian  epic  spoke  of  Tiamat  as  having  been  de- 
stroyed bv  'the  God  of  light,  whereas  certain  biblical 
passages  appeared  to  describe  the  dragon  as  still  existing 
'  in  the  sea,'  as  capable  of  being  '  aroused'  by  magicians, 
and  as  destined  to  be  slain  by  Yah  we' s  sword.  Hence 
it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  Hebrew  myth  (of  non- 
Hebraic  origin)  which  represented  the  war  between  the 
God  of  light  and  the  serpent  of  darkness  as  still  going 
on,  and  Egyptian  parallels  seemed  to  teach  us  how  to 
conceive  of  this.3  The  defeat  and  destruction  of  the 
gigantic  serpent  Apopi  and  his  helpers,  when  chaos 
gave  way  to  order  and  darkness  to  li^ht,  was  not 
absolute  and  final.  They  still  seemed  to  the  Egyptians 
to  menace  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  his  daily  voyage 
the  sun  is  threatened  by  the  serpent,  and  has  a  time  of 
anguish.  When  they  see  this,  human  folk  seek  to 
frighten  the  monster  by  a  loud  clamour,  and  so  to 
help  the  sun.  The  sun's  boatmen,  too,  have  recourse 
to  prayers  and  spear- thrusts.  At  last,  paralysed  and 
wounded,  Apopi  sinks  back  into  the  abyss.  Gunkel, 
however,  has  shown  4  for  the  first  time  that  Babylonian 

Birket  es-Sultan  ;  the  latter  writer _  suggests  that  tliL  may  have 
helped  to  fix  the  name  to  the  locality. 

1  For  a  Phoenician  dragon-myth,  see  Damasc.  De  prim,  firinc. 
123,  and   hus.  Praep.  Ev.lio  (ap.    Lenormant,  Les  Origines, 

1533-535.  55i)-  ,  ,  ,   _   ,  ,  „    ., 

2  Proph.  Is.   1 159  231  ;   Job  and  Solomon,   76-73;    cp  Lnt. 

Rev.,  July  189c,  p.  262. 

3  Job  and  Solomon,  76  ;  cp  Maspero,  op.  at.  qo  f.  159. 
Book  0/  the  Dead,  15  39  ;  Book  0/  Hades,  transl.  by  Lefebure, 

RP,  12l3-  m  .    .  , 

4  ScJwpfmg  u.  Chaos,  41-69.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  points  in  which  the  present  writer  differs  from  Gunkel  (see 
Crit.  Rev.,  189s,  P-  256^),  whose  general  view  of  the  earlier 
period  of  Israelitish  belief  is  perhaps  too  much  in  advance  of  the 
evidence. 
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mythology  will  account  for  all  the  details  of  the  biblical 
descriptions  which  an  accurate  exegesis  will  admit.  We 
need  not  suppose  a  reference  to  the  myth  of  the  daily 
struggle  between  the  Light-god  and  the  serpent.  The 
Tiamat  story,  as  known  to  the  Jews,  was  briefly  this. 
At  the  commencement  of  creation,  Tiamat  was,  accord- 
ing to  some,  destroyed,  according  to  others,  completely 
subdued  and  confined  in  the  ocean  which  encompasses 
the  earth.  Without  God's  permission  he  can  henceforth 
do  nothing.  Only  the  angelic  powers,  commissioned 
by  God  to  keep  watch  over  Leviathan,  can  'arouse' 
him  and  even  they  'shudder'  as  they  do  so  (see  Be- 
hemoth and  Leviathan).      This  form  of  the  story 

.    ,    ,         became    popular    in    later    biblical    times, 

6.  Later    ,  ■!    r  A  iU  r 

hi  hi  i  pal  because  it  met  the  requirements  of  apoca- 
,.  Jyptic  writing.      It  was  a  necessity  of  biblical 

idealism  to  anticipate  a  return  of  the  '  first 
things,'  of  l'ar.idi-><:  and  its  felicity.  Kvil  seemed  to 
have  been  intensified  ;  the  reign  of  Tiamat  was  renewed, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  earth.  A  deliverance  as  great  as 
that  wrought  by  Yahwe  (a  greater  Marduk)  of  old  must 
therefore  be  anticipated,  and  the  struggle  which  would 
precede  it  would  be  as  severe  as  that  which  took  place 
at  the  creation.  Then  would  'the  old  things  pass 
away,  and  all  things  become  new. '  It  is  not 
improbable,  as  Budge  long  ago  pointed  out  {PSBA, 
['83],  6),  that  Tiamat  in  course  of  time  acquired  a 
symbolic  meaning;  certainly  the  serpent  of  Egyptian, 
and  not  less  of  Jewish,  belief  acquired  one.  The 
moralisation  of  the  old  dragon-myth  is  recorded  in  the 
mysterious  but  fascinating  story  of  Antichrist  [q.v. ]. 
On  the  twofold  representation  of  Tiamat  (dragon  and 
serpent),  see  Serpent,  §  3/ 

Into  the  dragon-myths  of  non-Semitic  peoples  frequently 
adduced  to  illustrate  Job  3s,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  The 
Semitic  material  has  been  growing  to  such  a  considerable  mass 
that  it  is  wise  to  restrict  ourselves  at  present  to  this.  Otherwise 
we  might  discuss  a  striking  passage  in  The  Times,  Jan.  24,  1898, 
on  the  cry  for  alms  in  Hindu  quarters  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sun  from  the  jaws  of  the  dragon  Rahu.  Jan.  22,  1898,  was  the 
day  of  a  solar  eclipse.     Cp  Eclipse,  §  2. 

The  fullest  English  investigation  of  the  different  forms  taken 

by  the  mythic  dragon  is  to  be   found  in  W.    H.    Ward's  article 

'Bel    and   the   Dragon'   {Am.  Journal   of 

7.  Literature.  Sem.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Jan.  1898,  p.  94^)- 

In  early  Babylonian  art  the  dragon  does  not 
represent  Tiamat  the  chaos-dragon,  but  a  destructive  demon  of 
pestilence  or  tornado.  The  sex  of  the  dragon  is  not  as  a  rule 
indicated  in  the  primitive  representations,  even  when  the  dragon 
is  given  together  with  a  god  (or  goddess) ;  an  exception  however 
is  figured  by  Ward,  in  which  the  dragon  appears  to  be  male. 
In  the  Assyrian  period,  to  which  the  representations  of  the 
conflict  between  Marduk  and  the  Dragon  belong,  the  dragon  is 
of  the  male  sex,  which  reminds  us  that  the  evil  serpent  Ahriman 
in  Persian  mythology  is  male.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  the 
oldest  Babylonian  representations  the  dragon  was  female  (cp 
Dkep,  Thk).  With  regard  to  the  view  (implied  in  parts  of  the 
OT)  that  the  chaos-dragon  was  not  slain,  but  only  subdued  by 
the  Light -god,  we  may  compare  some  Babylonian  cylinders, 
older  than  Hammurabi,  which  represent  the  dragon  as  harnessed 
in  a  chariot  and  driven  by  Bel  while  a  goddess  stands  on  his 
back  and  wields  the  thunderbolt ;  or  else  the  god  stands  on  the 
back  of  the  dragon.  The  Assyrian  representations  do  not,  it  is 
true,  show  that  the  dragon  was  slain  ;  but  the  natural  supposition 
is  that  the  conflict  ended  in  his  destruction. 

See  also  Gunkel,  Schopf.  u.  Chaos;  Toy,  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  162,  195,  200  (n.),  375  ;  Maspero,  Struggle  of  the 
Nations;  Brugsch,  Religion  u.  Myihologie  der  alien  Agypter  ; 
Wiedemann,  Egyptian  Religion  ;  J-i<>u-,sci,  Der  A  ntichrist  (96), 
pp.  94,  97  ;  and,  for  a  popular  summary  of  facts  on  the  Dragon- 
myth,  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  Babylonian  Influence  on  the  Bible 
(97).  T.  K.  C. 

DRAGON  WELL  (]^m  JW  ;  tthth  tojn  cYkcon 
[BXA],  rr.  TOY  Ap&KONTOC  [L]  ;  forts  draconis ; 
^aNNI  **•**)>  Neh.  2  137.  For  topography  see 
Gihon,   Jerusalem,    and   for   folklore   see  Dragon, 

DRAM,  RV  D  AKir.  The  rendering  of  two  late  Hebrew 
words:  (a)  D'JSTIN,  iCh.  297  Ezra  8  27+— i.  e . ,  ap- 
parently A&peiKOC  (Syr-  Ijoa.*?,  MH  I'QOm,  pi. 
ni313"R  [Dalman]),  or  cp  Ass.  darlku  (pi.  darikanu) 
'piece   of  money'   Muss-Arnolt ;    and   (i)   D'0[i]D3"P!l 
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darfemCmim,  EzraSopNeh.  7  7oj^,f  apparently  A  p&XMH-1 
Possibly  a  loan-word  (Asiatic)  in  both  H<j!>.  and  Gr. , 
see  Ew.  GGA,  1855,  1392  ff.  ;  1856,  798  ;  and  cp 
BDB,  s.v. 

The  Vss.  give  8aa.xp.aC  [L],  d'rikona  [Pesh.  except  iCh.], 
solidus  [V'ij;.,  in  Neh.  drachma].  But  in  1  Ch.  \pv<rov<;  [BA], 
Spaxfio-L  [HP  93],  j*TIT,  Targ.  (see  Lag.  //a^.  23),  Pesh, 
apparently  connected  N  with  7]JX  'lead.'  In  Ezra  827  ets  rrjv 
6Sbv  xal±ai'eLl±  [B]  .  :  5pax/ads  [AL]  agree  in  presupposing 
0*303  + 3~nS,  z.f.,  ^>*  II  1  Esd.  857  [56]  BAL  om.  Ezra  269  nw? 
[BA]  ||  1  Esd.  rM5  [44]  ^a?  [BAL].  Neh.  T 70-72  BKA  om.,  but 
yo/AiVjuaTos  [Sixt.]  z*.  71,  and  vo\i.i<rp.o.uiv  [Nc'a]  v.  72. 

According  to  the  commonly  accepted  view  a  and  b  are 
identical  and  mean  Maries.'  Against  this  two  objections  may 
be  urged  :  (1)  the  q  in  b  is  left  unexplained,  and  (2)  the  form  a, 
which  alone  supports  this  meaning,  is  untrustworthy.  In  1  Ch. 
it  is  doubtful  (131  r'j;-|-i(o  may  be  a  gloss  :  the  amount  of  gold 
has  been  already  nitniiuncJ),  and  in  Ezra  827  the  better 
reading  is  D'JlDD"n  (see  above).  The  form  poDTI  (Spo-XW)  li 
preferable,  not  for  this  reason  alone,  but  also  on  account  of  its 
identity  with  the  Phaen.  cj^Din  (pi.),2  which,  as  the  analogy 
from  <  ik.  inscriptions  shows,  must  represent  bpaxnai.  The 
occurrence  of  this  Gk.  (or  Asiatic7)  wi.rd  in  Kzra-Neh.  is  due 
perhaps  to  repeated  glosses:  cp  Ezra  ^27  with  1  Esd.  S  5  7  and 
observe  that  in  some  of  the  passages  (above)  )JA  omit.  See 
further  Money,  Weights  and  Measures.  :*  s.  A.  C. 

DREAMS  (nto>n),  Zech.  IO2,  etc.  ;  see  Divina- 
tion, §  2  (vi. ). 

DRESS.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
ancient  Israelitish  dress  (including  toilet  and  ornaments) 
is  impossible  with  our  present  limited  knowledge.  It 
is  true,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  artists  had  keen  eyes 
for  cos  tin  in..* ;  but  trustworthy  representations  of  Israelites 
arc  unfortunately  few.  It  might  be  tempting  to  fill  up 
this  lacuna  by  noting  the  usages  of  dress  in  the 
modern  Kast.  This,  however,  would  be  an  uncritical 
procedure.  We  might  presume  on  obtaining  more 
than  analogies  from  the  customs  of  the  present  ;  but 
common  sense  shows  that  to  look  for  a  Hebrew  equiva- 
lent to  every  modern  garment  would  be  unnatural. 
Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  detail  in  the 
OT,  \\e  must  base  our  conceptions  upon  OT  evidence 
(viewed  in  the  light  of  criticism)  treated  by  the  com- 
parative method. 

There   are   several    general    terms    in     Hebrew    for 

'  dress,'    '  garments,'    '  attire.'       It   is   needful    to    give 

„     _  ,   details,  as   there   are   distinctions  of  some 

1.  General 


terms. 


importance   which   could  not   be   brought 

out  otherwise. 
±  1:2,  beged  (cp  perh.  Ar.  bijdd  ;  we  cannot  assume 
<t  root  meaning  '  to  cover '  ;  the  verb  -ni  known  to  us 
means  'to  deal  treacherously';  it  is  perhaps  a  verb 
denom.  ),4  may  be  used  for  a  garment  of  any  kind 
'  from  the  filthy  clothing  of  the  leper  to  the  holy  robes 
of  the  priest,'  for  '  the  simplest  covering  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  costly  raiment  of  the  rich  and  noble ' 
[/>'/)/?];  for  women's  dress  (Dt.  24 17;  cp  (Sen.  3814), 
for  royal  robes  (1  K.  '1'lyA,  and  apparently  once  for 
the  outer  robe  or  Mantle  (2  K.  9m);  also  for  the 
coverlet  of  a  bed  (1  S.  19 13  1  K.  li),  and  for  the 
covering  of  the  tabernacle  furniture  (Xu.   46-13  P. ). 

-i.  ci^;,  g^lom,  Ezek.  2/24,  AV  '  clothes,'  RV  '  wrap- 
pings,' mg.  '  bales.  Prof.  Cheyne  writes  :  '  The  exist- 
ence of  an  old  Hebrew  root  c^  ' '  to  roll  together  "  is  not 
proved  by  ^  K.  2  8  Ps.  139 16;  both  passages  are  very 
doubtful,  and  can  be  emended  with  much  advantage. 

1  Cp,  c\C-<  Torrey,  Comp.  Ezr.  JVt'fi.  18  :  'the  one  obviously 
currt;s|,nji)din^  to  SapeiKos,  the  other  to  Spa-xp.^.' 

-  A  Pheunician  inscription  of  the  first  century  B.C.  from  the 
Piraeus:  see  Lidzbarski,  Hand/',  d.  Nordsa/i.  Epigr.  160. 

3  See  also  Meyer,  Entst.  196  /.,  Prince,  Daniel,  265  ('09). 
From  E/ra'Jf.o  (Neh.  7  70-72  [see  ©l])  compared  with  1  Esd. 
545  it  would  seem  that  61  rj^ojT^T  p.ua  (cp  the  royal 
maneh  of  60  shekels).  In  <&,  however,  the  Heb.  kx"  is  repre- 
sented by  SiSpaxt^ov,  and  Spaxfiy  represents  the  yp2  or  half- 
shekel  ;  cp  Gen.  "24  22  Ex.  38  26. 

**  S  >  Gerber,  Hebr.  Verb.  Dcnom.  2  f.  The  verb  -\y^  is  found 
only  in  E,  and  later.  See,  e.g.,  Ex.  21  7  Judg.  9  23  ;  1  S.  14  33  is 
probably  no  exception. 
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I    ciSj  plainly  =  pSj  in  Is.  323,  which  Peiser  identifies  with 
J    Bab.  gultnu,  a  kind  of  garment '  (ZATH'['g7],  17  348). 
Cp  Chest. 

3.  ,(?3,  k?lit  a  word  of  the  widest  signification,  is  (like 
the  German  Zettg)  used  of  garments  in  Dt.  22  s  ("133  '2) 
Lev.  1349  (ity  3). 

4.  r»D3,  fcsilth,  'covering,'  Ex.  21 10  2226  etc., 
restored  by  Gratz,  Ball,  and  Cheyne  in  Gen.  49n  *  (MT 
mo  II  V\2^,  irepi{3o\7},  pallium),  and  by  Cheyne  in  Ps.  7-1*6 
Prov.  7 10  (MT  n'H','2  EV  'garment,'  'attire').  Cp 
122D  Is.  23  18  (EV  '  clothing ') ;  see  Awning. 

5.  c?3s,  lebus  (the  root  vzh  'to  wear,  put  on'  is 
found  in  all  the  Semitic  languages),  a  general  term  (not 
so  frequent  as  1.);  used  of  the  dress  of  women 
(2  S.  1  24  Prov.  31 22),  etc.  Cognates  are  o-iaSs,  2  K. 
IO22  (EV  'vestment')  etc.,  and  ntraSn  Is.  59  \y\ 
'  clothing.' 

We  turn  now  to  the  Hebrew  terms  denoting  particular 

articles  of  dress.      It   is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  EV 

_        .   .  that  the  same  English  word  is  often  used 

'     ^  to  represent  several  distinct  Hebrew  terms, 

and  that,  vice  versa,  the  same  Hebrew  term 
is  rendered  by  different  English  words  (promiscuously). 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  exact 
equivalent  for  many  of  the  Hebrew  terms,  partly  to  our 
ignorance  of  their  precise  meaning,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  tradition  as  represented  by  the  versions,  Rabbinical 
exegesis,3  etc. 

Of  the  numerous  Hebrew  terms  denoting  articles  of 
dress,  those  referring  to  the  feet  are  discussed  under 
Shoe.  For  the  various  head-dresses  ("ins,  rps,  etc. )  see 
Turban.  One  of  the  special  terms  for  garments  worn 
about  the  body  is  tun,  'ecor,  '  kilt '  or  '  loin-cloth  '  (see 
Girdle).4  Out  of  this  an  evolutionary  process  has 
brought  breeches  (cp  Ar.  mi'zdr),  which,  however, 
among  the  Hebrews  appear  first  as  a  late  priestly 
garment  (viz.  d'D:dd)  ;  see  Breeches.  For  the  ordinary 
under-garment  worn  next  the  skin  (mha),  see  Tunic. 
The  over-garment  (corresponding  roughly  to  the  Gr. 
ifA&Tiov  and  Roman  toga)  varied  in  size,  in  shape,  and 
in  richness,  and  had  several  distinct  names  (simlah, 
etc.),  for  which  see  Mantle. 

Certain  classes  and  certain  occasions  required  special 
dresses.  The  clothing  of  ambassadors  is  called  c'iio 
{meddwimf),  2  S.  104  =  1  Ch.  l!t4,  EV 
'  garments. '  A  kindred  word  '  mad '  (fern. 
middah,  if  the  text  of  Ps.  l:J32  is  correct)  5 
is  used  of  the  priestly  garb  in  Lev.  610  [3],  Ps.  I.e. 
(gj/dv/jia)  ;  of  the  outer  garment  of  the  warrior  (plur. 
only)15  in  Judg.  3i6  (EV  'raiment'),  1  S.  4i2  (EV 
'clothes'),  I738  (AV  'armour,'  RV  'apparel'),  I84 
(AV  'garments,'  RV  'apparel'),  and  2  S.  208  (AV 
'  garment,'  RV  '  apparel  of  war  ')7  ;  (£)UAL  in  all 
passages  pavdvas,  except  1  S.  4  12,  where  i/xdrta.  The 
mad  of  the  warrior  was  perhaps  some  stiff  garment 
which  was  a  (poor)  substitute  for  „.  coat  of  mail.  In 
Ps.  109 18  mad  is  used  of  the  dress  of  the  wicked  tyrant 

*  Others  cp  Ph.  mD  and  Heb.  ,1>DO  (Ex.  3433  where  Che. 
reads  no"). 

2  Others  vocalise  T\y  {ZDMG  37  535  ;  properly  'that  which 
is  set '  upon  one). 

3  So  for  the  obscure  Aram,  t^s  (Dan.  3  21  Kre)  we  find  such 
remarkable  variant  renderings  as  '  hosen  '  (AV),  '  tunics  '  (RV), 
and  'turbans'  (RV™£). 

4  We  may  compare  the  <;ak  of  camel's  or  goat's  hair  which, 
like  other  primitive  garments,  long  continued  to  form  a  garb  of 
mourning.  The  sak  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  kilt  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  for  which  see  Wilk.  Anc.  EgA%  2322. 

5  Che.  (Ps.m)  reads  ^non  'JS-ty,  'on  the  surface  of  the 
desert.' 

6  On  2  S.  20  3  see  next  note. 

"  In  2S.  -0  8  -|i:n  should  probably  be  cancelled;  note  the  Pa.sek, 

so  often  placed  in  doubtful  passages.       Read   V^O  U-27.       See 

Lohr  and  cp  We.  ad  loc.      For  other  views  sec  Klo,,  H.  P.  Sm. 
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who  is  cursed  (but  the  whole  passage  is  in  disorder  ; 
see  Che.  Ps. '-').  In  the  Talm.  jod  is  a  robe  distinctive 
of  the  Xiisi'  or  prince.  On  the  priestly  head-dress, 
see  Mitre  ;  the  priests  in  liter  times  indulged  in 
sumptuous  apparel.1  In  Talmudic  times  Rabbis  wore 
a  special  dress,  and  were  crowned  until  the  death  of 
Eliezer  b.  Azarya  {Tost/fa,  Sofah,  15).  In  liabylonia 
a  golden  ordination  robe  was  used  at  the  conferring 
of  the  Rabbinical  dignity.  A  festive  garb  was  worn 
at  the  creation  of  an  Elder  [zaku/)\  the  Nasi'  had  a 
special  mantle,  the  Exilarch  a  girdle.'-3  Kor  the  king's 
regalia  see  Cokonation,  Crown,  §  2.  On  the 
warrior's  dress  we  can  add  very  little.  RV"1^'  finds 
the  military  boot  (px^)  in  Is.  94  [3]  ;  and  <*  reference  to 
the  distinctive  outer  garment  {mad dim)  of  the  warrior, 
and  to  his  shoes,  has  been  conjectured  in  Nah.  2  4.; 
[3,7]. 3  See  also  Helmet.  For  bridal  attire  (cp  Is. 
49 18  61 10,  evdv/xa  yd/iov  Mt.  22  n)  see  Marriage,  §  3, 
and  for  the  garb  of  mourning  (^.y  n^yo  Is.  613,  'n  nn 
2  S  142).  see  Mourning  Customs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  swaddling-clothes  of  the  new- 
born babe  {hdthullah,  Job  089  ;  cp  verb  in  Ezek.  lb'4  ; 
awdpyauov,  Wisd.  7 4  ;  cp  Lk.  27  12),  children  seem  to 
have  had  no  distinctive  dress.  The  boy  Samuel  wore  a 
a  small  nut'il  (see  Mantle),  and  if  the  lad  Joseph 
possessed  a  special  kutloncth  (see  Tunic),  it  was 
regarded  by  the  narrator  in  Genesis  as  exceptional.  In 
Talmudic  times  boys  wore  a  peculiar  shirt  (xpirn  pi^n 
Shabb.  13417  k4 

In  ancient   times,   dress  depended  to  a  large  extent 
on    climatic    considerations.      The    simplest    and    most 
_.  ,  primitive  covering  was  the  loin-cloth  (see 

b  ■*'  Girdle),  a  valuable  safeguard  in  tropical 
climates,  adopted  perhaps  for  this  reason  rather  than 
from  the  feeling  of  shame  to  which  its  origin  was  after- 
wards traced  (Gen.  3?).  The  use  of  sandals  in  early 
times  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  necessity  (see 
Shuf.s),  and  although  the  Turban  in  some  form  or 
other  may  be  old,  the  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  long 
was  for  very  many  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  head. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  early  the  ordinary  Israelite 
assumed  the  two  garments  (tunic  and  mantle)  which 
became  the  common  attire  of  both  sexes.  The 
garments  of  the  women  probably  differed  in  length  and 
in  colour  from  those  of  the  men — Dt.  22  s  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  there  was  some  distinction. 
Several  terms  are  common  to  the  dress  of  both  sexes 
{beged,  kuttoneth,  simldh,  etc.  )  ;  for  some  distinctive 
terms  see  Vail,  and  cp  Tunic,  Mantle.  The  Jewish 
prisoners  pictured  on  the  marble- reliefs  of  Sennacherib 
are  bareheaded  and  wear  short-sleeved  tunics  reaching 
to  the  ankles.  This  costume  differs  so  markedly  from 
the  Assyrian,  that  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  drawing 
from  life.  Jehu's  tribute-bearers  on  Shalmaneser's 
obelisk  wear  Assyrian  dress  and  headgear,  due  probably 
to  the  conventionality  of  the  artist.  The  Syrian  envoy 
in  a  wall  painting  in  the  tomb  of  Hui  at  el-Kab  wears 
~  dress  so  unlike  the  Egyptian  that  we  seem  once 
more  in  presence  of  an  authentic  record.  The  over- 
garment of  this  envoy,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
is  folded  close  to  the  body,  is  of  blue  and  dark-red 
material  richly  ornamented  ;  he  has  yellow  underclothes 
with  narrow  sleeves  and  wears  tight  breeches.  In  the 
OT,  however,  there  is  no  indication  that  such  a  costume 

x  The  exact  meaning  of  "£f?  \"^  E.\.  31 10  35 19  39  4it 
(AV  'cloths  of  service,'  RV  'finely  wrought  _  garments ')  is 
very  uncertain;  see  Iti.-Ry.  ad  lac,  (.i<js.(13).  It  is  possible  that 
the  words  are  a  tfloss  to  c~pr,  -un  (#-0.  for  which  cp  Ex. 
2s  2-4  Lev.  Hi  32,  and  the  eiiniii'.r.-iuon  in  Lev.  16  4. 

2  Cp  Briill,  Trac/itettdt-/'/ii<u->i(Ein\<iit\ing). 

3  Che.  JBL  17  106  ('98;,  where  D""D  or  VTO  is  detected 
in   the  obscure   piNS.    and  D'Syjno,   'put   on    their  shoes,'   in 

D^riD-  ,  ,  ,     ,     •     ,     ■  ,      ,    , 

4  Possibly  the  Israelite  boys  shaved  their  hair  and  only  left 
curl-;  hanging  over  the  ear.  This  was  done  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  the  custom  prevails  at  the  present  time  among  the  Jewish 
boys  of  Yemen. 
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was  ever  prevalent  among  the  Israelites.  For  simplicity 
of  attire  it  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass  the  dress  of  the 
Sinaitic  Bedawin  (see  WMM  .-Is.  it.  Eur.  140),  and 
this  simplicity  once  doubtless  marked  the  garb  of  the 
Hebrew.1  Later,  life  in  cities  and  contact  with  foreign 
influences  paved  the  way  to  luxury.  The  more  elabor- 
ate dress  of  the  Canaanite  would  soon  be  imitated. 
Several  signs  of  increasing  sumptuousness  in  dress  are 
met  with  in  the  later  writings.  The  dress  at  the  court 
of  Solomon  is  aptly  represented  as  an  object  of  ad- 
miration to  an  Arabian  queen  (ynS^  1  K.  IO5).  One 
notes  that  it  is  in  the  later  writings  that  several  of  the 
names  for  articles  of  dress  appear  for  the  first  time. 
Extra  garments  and  ornaments  were  added  and  finer 
materials  used.  The  traditional  materials  of  garments 
were  wool  and  flax  woven  by  the  women;  but  now 
trade  brought  purple  from  Phoenicia,  byssus  from 
Egypt,  and  figured  embroideries  from  Babylon  (see 
Embroidery).  That  silk  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Ezckiel  (Ezek.  16m  13)  is  doubtful  (see  Cotton, 
Linkn,  Silk,  Wool).  New  luxurious  costumes  (cp 
SSdd  'Vib,  Ezek.  23  ^  384+  ;  D^?D,  ib.  27 24/)  are  a 
frequent  subject  of  denunciation  in  the  later  prophets, 
partly  because  of  the  oppression  of  the  poor  involved 
in  the  effort  to  extort  the  means  of  providing  them,  and 
partly  because  of  the  introduction  of  alien  rites  and 
customs  encouraged  by  contact  with  foreign  merchants. 

In  later  times  intercourse  with  other  peoples  led  to  the 
introduction  of  fresh  articles  of  apparel  and  new  terms. 
Such  for  example  is  the  essentially  Grecian  ireracros  (if 
correct)  of  2  Mace.  4 12  (see  Cap).  Three  obscure 
words  denoting  articles  of  dress,  most  probably  of  foreign 
origin,  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  three 
who  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  321).-  For 
Talmudic  times  Schiirer  {G/V  239/.)  notes  the  mention 
of  dijd  (sagu?n)  worn  by  labourers  and  soldiers,  rr^'iS' 
(stola),  jmiD  {(Tovdapiov  ;  see  Napkin),  jvsd  [ttlXLov), 
N,l,DDn  {ifnrtKta).  Among  under-garments  are  the 
frp^D1?!  (dalmatica),  according  to  Epiphanius  [Hicr.  15) 
worn  by  scribes  ;  and  the  Tuns  {paragaudion),  of  which 
the  equivalent  pan-got  is  used  in  the  Armen.  Vers,  for 
%it&v.  To  these  may  be  added  piapD  (mactorcn)  an 
outer  garment,  pnSip  {koKo^lov),  rrSta  a  fringed  garment 
of  fine  linen  (see  Fringes).  Gloves  are  mentioned 
(•-p  .Top  Chelin,  16 16,  etc.);  but  they  were  worn  by 
workmen  to  protect  their  hands  (cp  also  pm:  Targ.  on 
Ruth  47)-3 

Increased  luxury  of  dress  among  the  Israelites  was 
accompanied  by  an  excess  of  ornaments.      Ornaments 
_  ,       of  many  kinds  were  worn  by  both  sexes 

5.  Ornaments,  __primarily  for  protective  purposes  (as 
toilet.  Amulets),  at  a  later  time  (when  their 

original  purpose  was  forgotten)  to  beautify  and  adorn 
the  person.  The  elaborate  enumeration  of  the  fine 
lady's  attire  in  Is.  3,  though  not  from  the  hand  of 
Isaiah  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  §  5),  is  archseologically  im- 
portant. Here  the  Hebrew  women  (of  the  post-exilic 
period?),  following  foreign  customs,  wear  arm-chains, 
nose-rings,  step-chains,  etc.,  in  great  profusion.  For 
these  cp  Ornamknts,  and  see  the  separate  articles. 

On  the  manner  of  treating  the  hair,  see  Beard, 
Cuttings  ok  the  Flesh,  §  3;  Hair,  Mourning 
Customs.  Women  crisped  their  hair,  bound  it  with 
veils  (see  Vail)  and  Garlands  [q.v.\  etc.  Later,  the 
Roman  habit  of  curling  was  introduced  (Jos.  B/iv.  9 10). 

Washing  the  body  with  water  was  usual  on  festal 
occasions,  at  bridals  (Ezek.  I69),  at  meals  (Gen.  25  2 
19 10  Lk.  744),    before    formal    visits   (Ru.  33).    before 

1  Tn  the  Roman  period  simplicity  of  attire  (almost  amounting 
to  nakedness  ;  Talm.  Sank.  44^)  "'as  enforced  in  the  rase  of 
criminals,  whilst  persons  on  trial  were  expected  to  dress  very 
soberly  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9  4). 

a  For  a  discussion  of  the  terms  see  Cook,/.  Phil,  "fi  ?,obff.  (99). 

3  On  these  points  see  Briill,  op.  c?'.,  and  Levy,  Nftll'B,  under 
the  various  terms.  For  later  Jewish  dress  see  Abrabams, 
Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  chap.  xv.f.t  and  entries  in 
Index,  440. 
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officiating  in  the  temple,  in  ritual  purifications,  and  so 
forth.  Rubbing  the  body  with  sand  or  sherds  was  also 
practised.  Unguents  prepared  by  female  slaves  (i  S. 
813)  or  by  male  professionals  l~pM)  were  used  after 
washing  ( Ru.  3  3  Amos  Go  etc. )  ]  ;  see  Anointing,  §  2, 
Confectionaries.  After  the  Hellenistic  period  such 
fe-aal  customs  became  more  and  more  elaborate. 

The  eye'- lids  of  women  were  painted  to  make  the  eyes 
larger,  kohl  being  used  for  the  purpose  (see  Paint). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  henna  dye  was  placed  on  nails 
and  toes. 

The  references  in  the  EV  to  dress  are  so  frequent  and 

the  symbolical  usages  so  familiar  that  a  passing  glance 

~T      at  them   may  suffice.      Food  and   clothing 

..  '    .  are    naturally   regarded    as    the   two    great 

necessaries  of  life  [e.g.,  Uen.  2S20  1  Tim. 
68).  An  outlit  is  called  dhj3  ~i>>  (Judg.  17 10).  In 
Talmudic  times  it  consisted  of  eighteen  pieces  (Jer. 
Shabb.  15).  Clothes  were  made  by  the  women  (Pro v. 
3I22  Acts  939),  but  references  to  sewing  are  few  (isn, 
(jen.  37  Job  I615  Jiceles.  37  Ezek.  13i8,  eirippairTQ} 
Mk.  Ii2t). 

Clothes  were  presented  in  token  of  friendship  (1  S. 
1  s  4  ;  see  WkS  AW.  Sem.  ("'  335),  as  a  proof  of  affection 
('Jen.  45i.;),  and  as  a  gift  of  honour  (1  K.  IO25  ;  cp 
Am.  Tab.  270).  Garments  were  rent  (yip,  c*i=;)  as  a 
sign  of  grief,  of  despair,  of  indignation,  etc.  (see 
Mourning  Customs).  Shaking  the  clothes  was  a  sign 
of  renunciation  and  abhorrence  (Acts  186  ;  cp  Neh. 
513).  Promotion  was  often  accompanied  by  the 
assumption  of  robes  of  dignity  (cp  Is.  122 21}.  So 
F.leazar  takes  the  robes  of  Aaron  (Nu.  lJOijS),  and 
Elisha  the  mantle  of  Elijah  (2  K.  2);  see  also  Corona- 
tion. Conversely,  disrobing  might  be  equivalent  to 
dismissal  (2  Mace.  438).  Rich  people  doubtless  had 
large  wardrobes  ;  the  royal  wardrobe  (or  was  it  the 
wardrobe  of  the  temple?)  had  a  special  '  keeper  (1  K. 
21214).  The  danger  to  such  collections  from  moths  (see 
Moth)  and  from  the  so-called  '  plague  of  leprosy'  (see 
Leprosy)  was  no  doubt  an  urgent  one.  The  simile  of 
a  worn-out  garment  (nSn.  cp  Dt.  84)  is  often  employed 
(cp  Is.  5O9  516  Ps.  10226  [27]).  Rags  are  called 
rrinp  (Prov.  2:.i2i  EV) ;  cp  also  rrn^n  nSa,  nunpn  ^2 
'  old  cast  clouts  and  old  rotten  rags  '  (Jer.  38  uf.  RV), 
all  apparently  containing  the  idea  of  something  rent 
(cp  p&Kos  Mt.  9 16  Mk.  221). 

To  cast    a  garment    over  a  woman  was   in    Arabia 

equivalent  to  claiming  her.2     Robertson  Smith  {Kin.  87) 

_        .    cites  a  case  from  Tabari  where  the  heir  by 

°        throwing  his  dress  over  the  widow  claimed 

°     "     the  right  to  marry  her  under  the  dowry  paid 

by  her  husband,  or  to  give  her  in  marriage  and  take  the 

dowry.      This  explains  Ruth's  words  (Ruth  3g)  and  the 

use  of   '  garment '    to  designate   «.   woman  or  wife  in 

Mai.  2 16  [Kin.    87,    269).      A    benevolent    law,   found 

already  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  enacts  that  every 

garment    retained    by  a   creditor   in    pledge   shall    be 

returned  before  sunset  (Ex.  2226)  ;  the  necessity  of  this 

law  appears  from  Am.  23  Ezek.  18  7  16  ;  see  Pledge. 

D's  injunction  'a  man  shall  not  put  on  the  simlah 
of  a  woman,'  'a  woman  shall  not  wear  the  appurte- 
nances (»Ss)  of  a  man  (Dt.  22s)  may  have  been 
designed  as  a  safeguard  against  impropriety  ;  but  more 
probably  it  was  directed  against  the  simulated  changes 
of  sex  which  were  so  prevalent  and  demoralising  in 
Syrian  heathenism.3  Quite  obscure,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  law  prohibiting  the  layman  from  wearing  garments 
made  of  a  mixture  of  linen  and  wool  (7;^;^',  Dt.  22  n 

1  Amos  ('l  6,  see  Dr.  ad  loc.)  speaks  of  '  the  chief  ointments 
(EV),  or  rath'.r  '  the  best  of  oils.' 

2  Hence  some  explain  ni  1~Ij32  'n  Ex.  21  8  to  mean  that  the 
m.^tcr  C'-'iild  not  sell  his  female  slave  'seeing  that  (he  had 
pi. wed)  his  garment  (l>eged)  over  her.'     See  Slavkry. 

3  See  Dr.  ad  loc,  Frazer,  Pans.  3197,  Ashtoketh,  §2.  It 
may  he  doubted  whether  in  ancient  times  dressing  boys  as  girls 
w.-is  due,  as  among  later  Orientals,  to  a  desire  to  avert  the  evil 
eye. 
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Lev.  1919  ;  see  Linen,  7,  n.  1).  Such  garments  were 
worn  by  the  priests  ;  1  and  the  law,  which  may.  like 
the  term  itself,  be  of  foreign  origin,  is  at  all  events 
later  than  Ezek.  44 18.  Another  law,  which  ordered 
laymen  to  wear  tassels  or  twisted  threads  upon  the 
skirt  of  their  simlah,  seems  to  go  back  to  a  former 
sacred  custom  (see  Fringes).      See,  further,  Shoe,  §  4. 

Garments  had  to  be  changed  or  purified  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  religious  observance  (cp  Gen.  35 2  Ex. 
19 10)  or  before  a  feast  (cp  ni£rs~, 
'changes,'  jt^to,  'festal  robes,'  and 
see  Mantle).  Primarily,  however, 
all  festive  occasions  are  sacred  occasions,  and  there 
is  therefore  no  real  difference  between  best  clothes  and 
holy  clothes.  AVhen  a  garment  comes  in  contact  with 
anything  partaking  of  a  sacred  nature  it  becomes  '  holy,' 
and,  once  '  holy,'  it  must  never  be  worn  save  on  '  holy' 
occasions.2  This  is  why  in  early  Arabia  certain  rites 
were  performed  naked  or  in  garments  borrowed  from 
the  sanctuary  (We.  Heid.W  56,  no),  The  same  prin- 
ciple illustrates  the  command  of  Jehu  to  '  bring  forth 
vestments  for  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal ' ;  the  vestments 
were  in  the  custody  of  the  keeper  of  the  meltahah  (2  K. 
10 22;  text  perhaps  corrupt :  see  Vestry).  That  certain 
rites  among  the  Hebrew's  were  performed  in  a  semi- 
naked  condition  seems  not  improbable.  The  Ephod 
itself  was  once  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  loin-cloth 
(cp  2  S.  614  16  20,  and  see  Ephod,  §  i).3 

Elijah's  kilt  {'ezor)  of  skin  and  the  prophet's  customary 
'hairy  mantle'  (see  Mantle) — in  later  times  often 
falsely  assumed  (Zech.  I04) — remind  us  of  the  priests 
of  the  Palmetum  who  were  dressed  in  skins  (Strabo  xvi. 
4  18  ;  for  other  analogies  see  i?S(2)  437/. )  ;  4  but  there  is 
always  a  tendency  in  cults  to  return  to  ancient  custom 
in  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  and,  as  Robertson 
Smith  has  shown,  later  priestly  ritual  is  only  a  develop- 
ment of  what  was  originally  observed  by  all  worshippers 
when  every  man  was  his  own  priest.  The  dressing  of 
worshippers  in  skins  of  the  sacred  kind  (cp  Esau) 
implies  that  they  have  come  to  worship  as  kinsmen  of 
the  victim  and  of  the  god,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
suggestive  to  remember  that  the  eponyms  of  the  Levites 
and  Joseph  tribes  are  the  'wild-cow'  (Leah)  and  the 
'ewe'  (Rachel)  respectively.      See  Leah,  Rachel. 

Again,  we  note  that  clothing  may  be  looked  upon  as 
forming  so  far  part  of  a  man  as  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  of 
personal  connection.  The  clothes  thus  tend  to  become 
identified  with  the  owner,  as  in  the  custom  alluded  to  in 
Ruth  3  9  above.  The  Arab  seizes  hold  of  the  garments 
of  the  man  whose  protection  he  seeks,  and  '  pluck  away 
my  garments  from  thine '  in  the  older  literature  means 
'  put  an  end  to  our  attachment. '  So  a.  man  will 
deposit  with  a  god  a  garment  or  merely  a  shred  of  it, 
and  even  to  the  present  day  rag-offerings  are  to  be 
seen  upon  the  sacred  trees  of  Syria  and  on  the  tombs  of 
Mohammedan  saints.  They  are  not  gifts  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  pledges  of  the  connection  between  worshipper 
and  object  or  person  worshipped  (RS^  335/.  )■  Thus 
garments  are  offered  to  sacred  objects,  to  wells  (id. 
177),  but  more  particularly  to  trees  and  idols  (see 
Nature  Worship).5  So  2  K.  237  speaks  of  the  women 
who  wove  tunics  (so  Klo. )  for  the  asherah.  The  custom 
is  not  confined  to  the  Semitic  world,  and  instances  of 

1  This  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Jos.  A?/t.  iv.  8  11.  '  To  pray 
for  a  blessing  on  the  flax  and  sheep,' says  Maimonides.  This 
prohibition  in  the  case  of  laymen  was  re-enacted  under  the 
Frankish  emperors  (Caf>itularium,  *>  46).  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  law  aimed  at  marking  more  distinctly  the  priest  from  the 
layman. 

2  Cp  Lev.  627  Hag.  2  12,  and,  on  the  contagion  of  holiness, 
cp  Ezek.  44  19  and  see  Clean,  §  2.  On  Is.  ti5  5  (where  point 
the  Pi'el)  see  JfSi2)  451,  n.  1. 

3  Verse  i$l>,  however,  may  be  an  addition.  For  Ex.  20  26  cp 
Breeches,  3. 

4  In  Zeph.  1 8  the  wearing  of  '  strange  garments '  0*DJ  EJ127D) 
is  associated  with  foreign  worship  (cp  z>.  9). 

5  Cp  Uertholet,  Israel.  Vorstellungen  v.  Zustand  nach  d. 
Tode  (.'99). 
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draped  images  in  Greece  are  collected  by  Frazer  [Pans. 
2574/).  'The  Greek  images, '  he  observes,  'which 
ai"»;  historically  known  to  have  worn  real  clothes  a-i-m 
generally  to  have  been  remarkable  for  their  great 
antiquity.'  The  custom  does  not  seem  to  be  indigenous  ; 
it  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  East.1  The  counter- 
part of  the  custom  of  offering  a  garment  to  the  sanctified 
object  is  the  wearing  of  something  which  has  been  in 
contact  with  it  At  the  present  day  in  Palestine  the 
man  who  hangs  a  rag  upon  a  sacred  tree  takes  awav, 
as  a  preservative  against  evil,  one  of  the  rags  that  have 
been  sanctified  by  hanging  there  for  some  time  (see 
PEFQ,  1893,  p.  204).  The  custom  of  wearing  sacred 
relics  as  charms  is  clearly  parallel.  Now,  just  as  the 
priests  had  their  special  garments,  so  particular  vestments 
were  used  for  purposes  of  divination.  Thus  a  niagirinn 
wears  the  clothes  of  Er-ti — i.e.,  Eridu,  a  town  mentioned 
often  in  Babylonian  incantations  (Del.  Ass.  HWB  371^). 
Another  instance  of  the  wearing  of  special  dress  is  cited  by 
Friedrich  Delitzschin  Haer's  Jizek.  p.  xiii.  An  important 
parallel  to  this  custom  appears  in  Ezekiel's  denunciation 
of  the  false  prophetesses'2  and  the  divination  to  which 
they  resorted  (Ezek.  Ki  17-23).  Two  special  articles  are 
mentioned:  (a)  rm^.  fcsdthdth,  'bands'  or  letters'3 
worn  upon  the  arms  (cp  the  use  of  Frontlets  [_q.v.~\), 
and  (l>)  rn-rze,  'long  mantles'  {eV  1/^0X0,  to.  [BAQJ, 
T'-olS.  [At'.  -1],  Pesh.  taksitkd,  md'nd,  EV  incorrectly 
Kkrchikfs),  which  wen..-  placed  over  the  head  of  the 
diviner.4  It  becomes  very  tempting  to  conjecture  that 
these  garments  were  not  merely  special  garments,  but 
the  garments  actually  worn  by  the  deity  or  sacred 
object  itself,  since  it  is  plausible  to  infer  that  they  would 
be  held  to  be  permeated  with  the  sanctity  of  the  deified 
object  and  that  supernatural  power  might  be  thus  im- 
parted to  the  wearer.5  It  is  true,  the  link  is  still 
missing  to  connect  the  diviner's  garb  with  that  of  the 
clothed  image  ;  but  such  a  conjecture  as  this  would  seem 
to  explain  how  the  use  of  '  Ephod,'  as  an  article  of 
divination,  in  its  twofold  sense  of  image  and  garment 
(in  which  it  has  been  clothed),  might  have  arisen  (cp 
Bertholet  on  Ezek.  13 18)  ;  see  Ephod. 

See  Wei>s,  Knsiuiukmuic,  i.  ch.  5  ;  Nowack,  HA,  §  20  ;  Ben- 
zinger,  HA,  §  16;  and  the  special  articles  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  this  summary  I.  A.  — S.  A.  C. 

DRINK  OFFERING  (^DJ),  Gen.  35i4;  see  Sacri- 
fice ;  cp  Ritual,  §  1. 

DROMEDARY.  The  word  m~D"D,  kirkdrofh,  is 
rendered  'dromedaries'  in  Is.  6620,  RVm£-  (so  Boch. , 
Gcs.  ,Che.,Di. ,  Duhm. ;  qi"0"0  '  to  whirl  about' and  EV 
'  swift  beasts  ' ).  The  rendering  '  panniers  '  (cp  /xera  <tkl- 
ablwv  [BNAQ] ;  Sym.  4v  (popeiois)  has  little  in  its  favour. 

For  Jer.  i;  £3  ("-2)  and  Is.  606  (id.  plur.)— EV  'dromedary,' 
RVmg.  correctly  'young  camel '—see  Camel,  §  •.,  u.  For 
1  K.  428  [5e]  (rn>  andEsth.  SioCC'^in   ']-?)  see  Horse,  §  1  [4]. 

DRUSILLA    (ApoyciAAA    [Ti.    WHJ),    Acts    2424. 

See  Hkkodian  Family,  10. 

DUKE  had  not  yet  become  a  title  when  the  AV  was 
made,  but  was  still  employed  in  its  literal  sense  of  any 
dux  or  chief:  cp  Hen.  V.  hi.  'J  23  :  '  Be  merciful,  great 
duke  (viz.,  Fluellen),  to  men  of  mould.'      With  but  two 

1  The  brazen  statue  in  Elis  bears  the  title  of  Satrap  and  seems 
to  \>i  of  Lrtstern  origin  (Frazer,  -575)-. 

2  Th_  Importune'-  of  women  in  divination  will  not  be  over- 
looked. One  not.js  how  frequently  the  Grecian  images,  aU.vc 
refijiLT'-d  to,  represent  goddesses. 

3  See  Cuttings,  §  7,  n. ;  but  '3  might  also  mean  garments, 
cp  Ass.  kusitu. 

4  It  is  surely  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  mantles  were  ^  worn 
by  the  enquirer.  We  have  to  read  the  fern,  suffix  in  'n3DD 
(v.  21a.;  cp  the  fern,  suffix  in  'ninDD  v.  20a)  ;  there  is  a  similar 
error  in  C^2VJ  v.  19b.  nOlp-^D  (»•  l8)  should  probably  be 
emended  to  HDDp'73,  'every  diviner.' 

5  Cp  RSC2)  438  and  see  Sacrifice.  This  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  figure  'robe  of  righteousness'  and  other  well-known 
usages,  cp  also  Job  29 14,  'I  put  on  truth  and  it  clothed  me 
("Ca^i)' — i'e",  became,  as  it  were,  incarnate  in  me. 
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DURA 

exceptions  (see  i,  below)  this  now  misleading  term  has 
given  place  in  RV  to  a  more  modern  equivalent. 

1.  ^p.X1  ftye/W  [BAL]),  a  title  applied  to  the  Edomite 
'chiefs '(so  RVmg.  only)  in  Gen.  31)15^:  i  Ch.  151^.  (cp  Ex. 
I015  EV,  and  see  Ewni,  §  4);  but  also  (rarely)  to  the  'chief- 
tains' (so  RV)  of  Judah  (Zech.  97  1256,2  ©  xiMapxos,  AV 
1  governors ').  The  tribal  subdivision  of  which  the  'allfipk  is 
the  head  is  called  i^N  'elfplt. 

2.  T93,  in  pi.,  of  the  'dukes  (RV  'princes')  of  Sihon  (Josh. 
13 .?t).  F.kewhere  the  word  is  always  translated  'princes'  or 
'  principal  men  '  (Ps.  SSir  L12]  Ezek.  3230  Mic.  54  [5]). 

DULCIMER  (mBOlD),  Dan.  3s  10 15;  see  Music, 

§4(4 

DUMAH  (nO-ll).  1.  In  Gen.  25  14  (i5onH>]  [ADE], 
dovfia  [L])  and  1  Ch.  I30  (toou/xa  [BAL])  Dumah 
appears  as  a  son  of  Ishniad.  The  form  i5ovfia  = 
n:?nx  suggests  comparison  with  Adumu,  the  '  fortress  of 
the  land  of  Aribi '  {A'i? '.2 131),  which,  as  Esar-haddon 
tells  us,  Sennacherib  had  conquered. 

2.  If  the  Dumah  of  Gen.  is  the  same  as  Adumu,  it  may 
be  tempting  to  suppose  v.  ith  Winckler  (A  T  UuL  37) 
that  the  heading  '  oracle  of  Dumah  '  (Is.  21  n)  also  refers 
to  this  '  fortress.'  The  prophecy  itself,  however,  seems 
to  forbid  this  ;  it  begins  '  One  calleth  to  me  out  of  Seir. ' 
More  probably  not  Adumu  but  Udumu,::  i.e.  Edom, 
is  meant  (Che.  Profh.  Is.  1 130)  ;  in  other  words, 
'Dumah'  is  a  corruption  of  'Edom'  (rys  'looufxaias 
[BXAo  ;  see  S\v.]),  facilitated  perhaps  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Massa  [maim,  v.  n,  being  misunderstood)  and 
Temafy,  14);  see  Gen.  2hnf.  It  is  a  less  probable  view 
that  '  Dumah  '  ('  silence  ' — i.e. ,  desolation)  is  a  mystical 
name  for  Edom  (<S  ttjs  'ldov/xcuds).  See  also  ISHMAEL, 
§  4  (4),  Edom  (footnote  on  name  of  Edom). 

3.  There  is  another  (apparently)  enigmatical  heading 
in  Is.  21 1  ( '  Oracle  of  the  wilderness  of  the  sea ' ),  which 
should  probably  be  emended  into  '  Oracle  of  Chaldasa' 
(d'tL'S  xi'D  ;  see  SBOT).  Both  headings  are  un- 
doubtedly late. 

4.  In  Josh.  lf>52t  the  reading  followed  by  EV  is 
found  in  some  MSS  and  edd.  (see  Gtnsb. ),  and 
being  supported  by  the  OS  (lov/j.0.  ;  see  below)  is  very 
probably  more  correct  than  the  Rumah  of  MT  (nD"n 
[Ba.  p.  86,  Gi.];  so  Pesh.  and  6,  pep.va  [B]  povfia  [AL]). 
In  favour  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  name  is  assigned  to 
a  town  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  mentioned  in  the 
same  group  with  Hebron  and  Beth-tappuah.  For  there 
is  still  a  place  called  ed-Domeh,  2190  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  10  m.  SW.  from  Hebron  and  12  SE.  from  Beit- 
Jibrin,  a  position  which  coincides  nearly  with  the 
definition  of  Jer.  and  Eus.  (OS  II64  25068),  'a  very 
large  village  now  in  the  Daroma,'  17  m.  southward 
from  Eleutheropolis.  T.  K.  c. 

DUNGEON  ("lian),  Gen.  40 15  41 14;  Dungeon  House 
pian  IV3),  Jer.  37 16  ;  see  Prison. 

DUNG-GATE  (n'lSt'Sn  "1J£!  [Ba.  Gi.]  ;  Neh.  3 13 
DiDt'n  [Ba.]),  Neh.  2 13  3 '13/  12 31-     See  Jerusalem. 

DUEA  (Xn-11,  toy  nepiBoAoy  [®87]'  rrepiBoAON 
[Syr.  mg.],  AeeipA  [Theod.]  =  NY"l),  the  name  of  a 
plain  '  in  the  province  of  Babylon  '  where  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's golden  image  was  set  up  (Dan.  3i).  If  the 
word  is  Aram. ,  it  should  mean  '  dwelling-place '  or 
'village';  but  (S's  rendering,  even  if  a  guess,  may 
suggest  that  the  name  had  come  down  from  old  Baby- 
lonian times  and  means  '  wall.'  In  fact,  three  localities 
are  mentioued  in  the  tablets  as  bearing  the  name  Duru, 

1  In  all  the  passages  quoted  there  may  have  been  a  confusion 
between   ^Vn  and   ^N. 

2  In  Zech.  written  defectively  n^N.     The  St.  Petersburg  MS, 

-U  . 
however,  points  r\  ■  N. 

3  Udumu,  as  Wi.  now  reads  (but  cp  GI  1 189),  was  the  name 
of  a  city  in  the  land  of  Gar,  which  may  be  identical  with  the 
Adumu  of  Esar-haddon,  and  from  this  city  the  land  of  Udumu 
may  have  derived  its  name.  Still  the  remark  in  the  text 
appears  to  be  sound. 


DUST 

'wall'  or  'walled  town  (Del.  Par.  216),  and  several 
Babylonian  cities  had  names  compounded  with  Dur.1 
That  the  writer  of  the  narrative  knew  any  of  these 
j>l:ue.,  appears  improbable.  Possibly  the  old  name 
IhVu  had  attached  itself  in  his  time  to  the  plain 
adjacent  to  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  Babylon.  At 
any  rate,  the  scene  of  the  dedication  of  the  image  must 
in  the  writer's  mind  have  been  close  to  Babylon. 

T.  K.  c. 

DUST  HSU),  Gen.  27  I827  etc.     See  Ashes. 

DWARF,    mentioned    among    those   who    were    for- 
bidden   access    to    the    temple  (Lev.  2I20),   is  the  EV 

1  Oppert  finds  an   echo  ■  >(  lJura  in  the  Nakr  Dicrsxid  the 
Tiilfcl  Duni(Expid.  en  .!/..,.•/.  ['62]  I238). 
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DYSENTERY 

for  pi,  which  has  been  variously  rendered  '  freckled 
(eebHAoc  [<?"'""'],  lippus,  'blear-eyed'  |.Vg.]),  '  short- 
sighted,' '  weak-eyed,'  '  affected  with  a  cataract '  (Rabb. , 
cp  Targ.  Jer.  J.  The  literal  meaning  of  tiie  word,  vi/. 
'shrunk,'  'withered'  (Ges. ,  Kn. ,  Ke. ),  seems  most 
natural. 

DYED  ATTIRE  (D^-139),    Ezek.  23i5EV;    RV™8- 


For  Judg.  630  RVm£-  (DT3V) 
;   and  for  Is.  63i  AV  CplDn)  see 


DYED  GARMENTS. 

see  Colours,  col.  86q,  n.  2 
ib.,  §  10. 

DYES.     See  Colours,  §  13  f. 

DYSENTERY  (AyceNTtpiON).  Acts  2S8  RV  ;  AV 
'bloody  flux.'     See  Diseases,  9,  and  cp  Emerods. 
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